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ADVERTISEMENT 


No  apology  can  be  required  for  reprinting  in  the  United  States 
Robertson’s  History  op  America,  from  the  latest  and  fullest  London 
Edition.  So  rich  a contribution  to  the  Literature  and  Libraries  of  the 
country,  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  Scholars  and  Students  of  History. 

The  work  is  produced  without  any  alterations,  while  a continuation  has 
been  added,  of  The  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  to  our  own  Times. 

This  continuation  has  been  written  with  great  care,  by  one  of  the  ablest 
of  our  American  Historians. 

PUBLISHERS. 

New  York,  February  22,  1855. 
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PREFACE. 


IN  fulfilling  the  engagement  which  I had  come 
under  to  the  public  with  respect  to  the  History  of 
America,  it  was  my  intention  not  to  have  published 
any  part  of  the  work  until  the  whole  was  completed. 
The  present  state  of  the  British  colonies  has  induced 
me  to  alter  that  resolution.  While  they  are  engaged 
in  civil  war  with  Great  Britain,  inquiries  and  specu- 
lations concerning  their  ancient  forms  and  policy  and 
laws,  which  exist  no  longer,  cannot  be  interesting, 
The  attention  and  expectation  of  mankind  are  now 
turned  towards  their  future  condition.  In  whatever 
manner  this  unhappy  contest  may  terminate,  a new 
order  of  things  must  arise  in  North  America,  and  its 
affairs  will  assume  another  aspect.  I wait  with  the 
Solicitude  of  a good  citizen,  until  the  ferment  sub- 
side, and  regular  government  be  re-established,  and 
then  I shall  return  to  this  part  of  my  work,  in  which 
I had  made  some  progress.  That,  together  with  the 
history  of  Portuguese  America,  and  of  the  settle- 
ments made  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  will  complete  my  plan. 

The  three  volumes  which  I now  publish  contain 
a?n  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and  colonies 
there.  This  is  not  only  the  most  splendid  portion 
of  the  American  story,  but  so  much  detached,  as,  by 
itself,  to  form  a perfect  whole,  remarkable  for  the 
unity  of  the  subject.  As  the  principles  and  maxims 
of  the  Spaniards  in  planting  colonies,  which  have 
been  adopted  in  some  measure  by  every  nation,  are 
unfolded  in  this  part  of  my  work,  it  will  serve  as  a 
proper  introduction  to  the  history  of  all  the  European 
establishments  in  America,  and  convey  such  informa- 
tion concerning  this  important  article  of  policy,  as 
may  be  deemed  no  less  interesting  than  curious. 

In  describing  the  achievements  and  institutions 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  I have  departed, 
in  many  instances,  from  the  accounts  of  preceding 
historians,  and  have  often  related  facts  which  seem  to 
have  been  unknown  to  them.  It  is  a duty  I owe  the 
public  to  mention  the  sources  from  which  I have 
derived  such  intelligence  as  justifies  me  either  in 
placing  transactions  in  a new  light,  or  in  forming  any 
new  opinion  with  respect  to  their  causes  and  effects. 
This  duty  I perform  with  greater  satisfaction,  as  it 
will  afford  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude 
to  those  benefactors  who  have  honoured  me  with  their 
countenance  and  aid  in  my  researches. 

As  it  was  from  Spain  that  I had  to  expect  the  most 
important  information  with  regard  to  this  part  of  my 
work,  I considered  it  as  a very  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  me,  when  Lord  Grantham,  to  whom  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  personally  known,  and  with 
whose  liberality  of  sentiment  and  disposition  to  oblige 
I was  well  acquainted,  was  appointed  ambassador  to 


the  court  of  Madrid.  Upon  applying  to  him,  1 met 
with  such  a reception  as  satisfied  me  that  his  en- 
deavors would  be  employed  in  the  most  proper 
manner,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  my 
wishes ; and  I am  perfectly  sensible,  that  what 
progress  I have  made  in  my  inquiries  among  the 
Spaniards,  ought  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  their 
knowing  how  much  his  lordship  interested  himself  in 
my  success. 

But  did  I owe  nothing  more  to  Lord  Grantham, 
than  the  advantages  which  I have  derived  from  his 
attention  in  engaging  Mr.  Waddilove,  the  chaplain 
of  his  embassy,  to  take  the  conduct  of  my  literary 
inquiries  in  Spain,  the  obligations  I lie  under  to  him 
would  be  very  great.  During  five  years  that  gentle- 
man has  carried  on  researches  for  my  behoof,  with 
such  activity,  perseverance,  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  which  his  attention  was  turned,  as  have 
filled  me  with  no  less  astonishment  than  satisfaction. 
He  procured  for  me  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish 
books  which  I have  consulted  ; and  as  many  of  them 
were  printed  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are 
become  extremely  rare,  the  collecting  of  these  was 
such  an  occupation  as  alone  required  much  time  and 
assiduity.  To  his  friendly  attention  I am  indebted 
for  copies  of  several  valuable  manuscripts,  containing 
facts  and  details  which  I might  have  searched  for  in 
vain  in  works  that  have  been  made  public.  En- 
couraged by  the  inviting  good-will  with  which  Mr. 
Waddilove  conferred  his  favours,  I transmitted  to 
him  a set  of  queries,  with  respect  both  to  the  cus- 
toms and  policy  of  the  native  Americans,  and  the 
nature  of  several  institutions  in  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, framed  in  such  a manner,  that  a Spaniard 
might  answer  them,  without  disclosing  any  thing 
that  was  improper  to  be  communicated  to  a foreigner. 
He  translated  these  into  Spanish,  and  obtained  from 
various  persons  who  had  resided  in  most  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  such  replies  as  have  afforded  me 
much  instruction. 

Notwithstanding  these  peculiar  advantages  with 
which  my  inquiries  were  carried  on  in  Spain,  it  is 
with  regret  I am  obliged  to  add,  that  their  success 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  beneficence  of  individuals, 
not  to  any  communication  by  public  authority.  By 
a singular  arrangement  of  Philip  II.,  the  records  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  are  deposited  in  the  Archivo 
of  Simancas,  near  Valladolid,  at  a distance  of  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  from  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  supreme  courts  of  justice.  The  papers  rela- 
tive to  America,  and  chiefly  to  that  early  period  of 
its  history  towards  which  my  attention  was  directed, 
are  so  numerous,  that  they  alone,  according  to  one 
account,  fill  the  largest  apartment  in  the  Archivo; 
and,  according  to  another,  they  compose  eight  hun- 
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dred  and  seventy- three  large  bundles.  Conscious  of 
possessing,  in  some  degree,  the  industry  which  be- 
longs to  an  historian,  the  prospect  of  such  a treasure 
excited  my  most  ardent  curiosity.  But  the  prospect  of 
it  is  all  that  I have  enjoyed.  Spain,  with  an  excess  of 
caution,  has  uniformly  thrown  a veil  over  her  transac- 
tions in  America.  From  strangers  they  are  concealed 
with  peculiar  solicitude.  Even  to  her  own  subjects 
the  Archivo  of  Simancas  is  not  opened  without  a 
particular  order  from  the  crown  ; and  after  obtaining 
that,  papers  cannot  be  copied,  without  paying  fees  of 
office  so  exorbitant,  that  the  expense  exceeds  what  it 
would  be  proper  to  bestow,  when  the  gratification  of 
literary  curiosity  is  the  only  object.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  Spaniards  will  at  last  discover  this  system  of 
concealment  to  be  no  less  impolitic  than  illiberal. 
From  what  I have  experienced  in  the  course  of  my 
inquiries,  I am  satisfied,  that  upon  a more  minute 
scrutiny  into  their  early  operations  in  the  New  World, 
however  reprehensible  tbe  actions  of  individuals  may 
appear,  the  conduct  of  the  nation  will  be  placed  in  a 
more  favorable  light. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  different  sentiments 
prevail.  Having  searched,  without  success,  in  Spain, 
for  a letter  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  written  soon  after 
he  landed  in  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  published,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  as 
the  emperor  was  setting  out  for  Germany  at  the  time 
when  the  messengers  from  Cortes  arrived  in  Europe, 
the  letter  with  which  they  were  entrusted  might  pos- 
sibly be  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna,  I 
communicated  this  idea  to  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith, 
with  whom  I have  long  had  the  honour  to  live  in 
friendship,  and  I soon  had  the  pleasure  to  learn,  that 
npon  his  application,  her  imperial  majesty  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  issue  an  order,  that  not  only 
a copy  of  that  letter,  (if  it  were  found),  but  of  any 
other  papers  in  the  library,  which  could  throw  light 
npon  the  History  of  America,  should  be  transmitted 
to  me.  The  letter  from  Cortes  is  not  in  the  imperial 
library,  but  an  authentic  copy,  attested  by  a notary, 
of  a letter  written  by  the  magistrates  of  the  colony 
planted  by  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  I have  men- 
tioned, Book  V.  having  been  found,  it  was  transcribed 
and  sent  to  me.  As  this  letter  is  no  less  curious,  and 
as  little  known,  as  that  which  was  the  object  of  my 
inquiries,  I have  given  some  account,  in  its  proper 
place,  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  notice  in  it.  To- 
gether with  it,  I received  a copy  of  a letter  from 
Cortes,  containing  a long  account  of  his  expedition 
to  Honduras,  with  respect  to  which  I did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  particular  detail ; and 
likewise  those  curious  Mexican  paintings,  which  I 
have  described,  Vol.  iii.  p.  23. 

My  inquiries  at  St.  Petersburgh  were  carried  on 
with  equal  facility  and  success.  In  examining  into 
the  nearest  communication  between  our  continent  and 
that  of  America,  it  became  of  consequence  to  obtain 
authentic  information  concerning  the  discoveries  of 
the  Russians  in  their  navigation  from  Kamschatka 
towards  the  coast  of  America.  Accurate  relations 
of  their  first  voyage,  in  1741,  have  been  published  by 
Muller  and  Grnelin.  Several  foreign  authors  have 
entertained  an  opinion,  that  the  court  of  Russia 
studiously  conceals  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
by  more  recent  navigators,  and  suffers  the  public  to 
be  amused  with  false  accounts  of  their  route.  Such 
conduct  appeared  to  me  unsuitable  to  those  liberal 
■ sentiments,  and  that  patronage  of  science,  for  which 
the  present  sovereign  of  Russia  is  eminent ; nor  could 
I discern  any  political  reason,  that  might  render  it 
improper  to  apply  for  information  concerning  the  late 
attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  a communication 
between  Asia  and  America.  My  ingenious  country- 
man, Dr.  Rogersdi,  first  physician  to  the  empress, 


presented  my  request  to  her  imperial  majesty,  who  not 
only  disclaimed  any  idea  of  concealment,  but  in- 
stantly ordered  the  journal  of  Captain  Krenitzin,  who 
conducted  the  only  voyage  of  (discovery  made  by 
public  authority  since  the  ydar  1741,  to  be  translated, 
and  his  original  chart  to  be  copied  for  my  use.  By 
consulting  them,  I have  been  enabled  to  give  a more 
accurate  view  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  the 
Russian  discoveries,  than  has  hitherto  been  communi- 
cated to  the  public. 

From  other  quarters  I have  received  information 
of  great  utility  and  importance.  M.  le  Chevalier  da 
Pinto,  the  minister  from  Portugal  to  the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  who  commanded  for  several  years  at 
Matagrosso,  a settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
interior  part  of  Brazil,  where  the  Indians  are  nume- 
rous, and  their  original  manners  little  altered  by  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans,  was  pleased  to  send  me 
very  full  answers  to  some  queries  concerning  the 
character  and  institutions  of  the  natives  of  America, 
which  his  polite  reception  of  an  application  made  to 
him  in  my  name,  encouraged  me  to  propose.  These 
satisfied  me,  that  he  had  contemplated  with  a discern- 
ing attention  the  curious  objects  which  his  situation 
presented  to  his  view,  and  I have  often  followed  him 
as  one  of  my  best  instructed  guides. 

M.  Suard,  to  whose  elegant  translation  of  the 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.  I owe  the  favour- 
able reception  of  that  work  on  the  continent,  pro- 
cured me  ans Wei'S  to  the  same  queries  from  M.  de 
Bougainville,  who  had  opportunities  of  observing  the 
Indians  both  of  North  and  South  America,  and  from 
M.  Godin  le  Jeune,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among 
the  Indians  in  Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  Cayenne. 
The  latter  are  more  valuable  from  having  been 
examined  by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who,  a few 
weeks  before  his  death,  made  some  short  additions 
to  them,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  last  effort 
of  that  attention  to  science  which  occupied  a long 
life. 

My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one  region  in 
America.  Governor  Hutchinson  took  the  trouble 
of  recommending  the  consideration  of  my  queries 
to  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr  Brainerd,  two  protestant 
missionaries  employed  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Five  Nations,  who  favoured  me  with  answers  which 
discover  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  people 
whose  customs  they  describe.  From  William  Smith, 
Esq.,  the  ingenious  historian  of  New  York,  I re- 
ceived some  useful  information.  When  1 enter 
upon  the  History  of  our  Colonies  in  North  America, 
I shall  have  occasion  to  acknowledge  how  much  I 
have  been  indebted  to  many  other  gentlemen  of  that 
country. 

From  the  valuable  collection  of  voyages  made  by 
Alexander  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  with  whose  attention  to 
the  history  of  navigation  and  discovery  the  public  is 
well  acquainted,  I have  received  some  very  rare 
books,  particularly  two  large  volumes  of  memorials, 
partly  manuscript,  and  partly  in  print,  which  were 
presented  to  the  Court  of  Spain  during  the  reigns  of 
Philip  HI.  and  Philip  IV.  From  these  I have 
learned  many  curious  particulars  with  respect  to 
the  interior  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the 
various  schemes  formed  for  their  improvement.  As 
this  collection  of  memorials  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Colbert  Library,  I have  quoted  them  by  that 
title. 

All  these  books  and  manuscripts  I have  consulted 
with  that  attention  which  the  respect  due  from  an 
author  to  the  public  requires,  and  by  minute  refer- 
ences to  them,  I have  endeavoured  to  authenti- 
cate whatever  I relate.  The  longer  I reflect  on  the 
nature  of  historical  composition,  the  more  I am  con 
vinced  that  this  scrupulous  accuracy  is  necessary 
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The  historian  who  records  the  events  of  his  own 
time,  is  credited  in  proportion  to  the  opinion  which 
the  public  entertains  with  respect  to  his  means  of 
information  and 'his  veracity.  He  who  delineates 
the  transactions  of  a remote  period,  has  no  title  to 
claim  assent,  unless  he  produces  evidence  in  proof 
of  his  assertions.  Without  this,  he  may  write  an 
amusing  tale,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  composed 
an  authentic  history.  In  these  sentiments  I have 
been  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  an  author,  whom 
his  industry,  erudition,  and  discernment,  have  de- 
servedly placed  in  a high  rank  among  the  most 
eminent  historians  of  the  age.  Imboldened  by  a 
hint  from  him,  I have  published  a catalogue  of  the 
Spanish  books  which  I have  consulted.  Thi|  prac- 
tice was  frequent  in  the  last  century,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  an  evidence  of  laudable  industry  in  an 
author ; in  the  present,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed 
the  effect  of  ostentation ; but,  as  many  of  these 
books  are  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  I could  not 
otherwise  have  referred  to  them  as  authorities,  with- 
out encumbering  the  page  with  an  insertion  of  their 
full  titles.  To  any  person  who  may  choose  to  follow 
me  in  this  path  of  inquiry,  the  catalogue  must  be 
very  useful. 

My  readers  will  observe,  that  in  mentioning  sums 
of  money,  I have  uniformly  followed  the  Spanish 
method  of  computing  by  pesos.  In  America,  the 
peso  juerte , or  duro  is  the  only  one  known ; and 
that  is  always  meant  when  any  sum  imported  from 
America  is  mentioned.  The  peso  fuerte,  as  well  as 
Other  coins,  has  varied  in  its  numerary  value;  but 
I have  been  advised,  without  attending  to  such 
minute  variations,  to  consider  it  as  equal  to  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  of  our  money.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  effective  value  of  a peso,  i.  e.  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  it  represented,  or  of  goods  which  it 
would  purchase,  was  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  at 
present. 


POSTCRIPT. 

Since  this  edition  was  put  into  the  press,  a History 
of  Mexico,  in  two  volumes  in  quarto,  translated 
from  the  Italian  of  the  Abbe  D.  Francesco  Saverio 
Clavigero,  has  been  published.  From  a person  who 
is  a native  of  New  Spain,  who  has  resided  forty 
years  in  that  country,  and  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Mexican  language,  it  was  natural  to  expect  much 
new  information.  Upon  perusing  his  work,  however, 
I find  that  it  contains  hardly  any  addition  to  the 
ancient  History  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  as  related 
by  Acosta  and  Herrera,  but  what  is  derived  from  the 
improbable  narratives  and  fanciful  conjectures  of 
Torquemada  and  Boturini.  Having  copied  their 
splendid  descriptions  of  the  high  state  of  civilization 
in  the  Mexican  Empire,  M.  Clavigero,  in  the  abund- 
ance of  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  native  country, 
charges  me  with  having  mistaken  some  points,  and 
with  having  misrepresented  others,  in  the  history  of 
it.  When  an  author  is  conscious  of  having  exerted 
industry  in  research,  and  impartiality  in  decision, 
he  may,  without  presumption,  claim  what  praise 
is  due  to  these  qualities,  and  he  cannot  be  insensi- 
ble to  any  accusation  that  tends  to  weaken  the  force 
of  his  claim.  A feeling  of  this  kind  has  induced 
me  to  examine  such  strictures  of  M.  Clavigero  on 
my  History  of  America  as  merited  any  attention, 
especially  as  these  are  made  by  one  who  6cemed  to 
possess  the  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information ; 
and  to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  them  is  desti- 
tute of  any  just  foundation.  This  I have  in  notes 
upon  the  passages  in  my  History  which  gave  rise  to 
his  criticisms. 

College  of  Edinburgh, 

March  1,  1788. 
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BOOK  I. 

The  progress  of  men  in  discovering  and  peopling 
the  various  parts  of  the  earth,  has  been  extremely 
slow.  Several  ages  elapsed  before  they  removed  far 
from  those  mild  and  fertile  regions  in  which  they 
were  originally  placed  by  their  Creator.  The  occa- 
sion of  their  first  general  dispersion  is  known ; but 
we  are  unacquainted  with  the  course  of  their  migra- 
tions, or  the  time  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
different  countries  which  they  now  inhabit.  Neither 
history  nor  tradition  furnish  such  information  con- 
cerning those  remote  events,  as  enables  us  to  trace, 
with  any  certainty,  the  operations  of  the  human 
race  in  the  infancy  of  society. 


We  may  conclude,  however,  that  all  the  early 
migrations  of  mankind  were  made  by  land.  The 
ocean,  which  surrounds  the  habitable  earth,  as  well 
as  the  various  arms  of  the  sea  which  separate  one  re- 
gion from  another,  though  destined  to  facilitate  the 
communication  between  distant  countries,  seem,  at 
first  view,  to  be  formed  to  check  the  progress  of 
man,  and  to  mark  the  bounds  of  that  portion  of  the 
globe  to  which  nature  had  confined  him.  It  was 
long,  we  may  believe,  before  men  attempted  to  pass 
these  formidable  barriers,  and  became  so  skilful  and 
adventurous  as  to  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  and  waves,  or  to  quit  their  native  shores 
in  quest  of  remote  and  unknown  regions. 

Navigation  and  ship-builiing  are  arts  so  nice  and 
complicated,  that  they  require  the  ingenuity,  as  well 
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as  experience,  of  many  successive  ages  to  bring  them 
to  any  degree  of  perfection  From  the  raft  or  canoe, 
which  first  served  to  carry  a savage  over  the  river 
that  obstructed  him  in  the  chase,  to  tne  construction 
of  a vessel  capable  of  conveying  a numerous  crew  with 
safety  to  a distant  coast,  the  progress  in  improvement  is 
immense.  Many  efforts  would  be  made,  many  experi- 
ments would  be  tried,  arid  much  labour  as  well  as 
invention  would  be  employed,  before  men  could  ac- 
complish this  arduous  and  important  undertaking. 
The  rude  and  imperfect  state  in  which  navigation  is 
still  found  among  all  nations  which  are  not  consi- 
derably civilized,  corresponds  with  this  account  of 
its  progress,  and  demonstrates  that,  in  early  times, 
the  art  was  not  so  far  improved  as  to  enable  men  to 
undertake  distant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  remote 
discoveries. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation  be- 
came known,  a new  species  of  correspondence  among 
men  took  place.  It  is  from  this  era  that  we  must 
date  the  commencement  of  such  an  intercourse  be- 
tween nations  as  deserves  the  appellation  of  com- 
merce. Men  are,  indeed,  far  advanced  in  improve- 
ment before  commerce  becomes  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  them.  They  must  even  have  made 
some  considerable  progress  towards  civilization,  be- 
fore they  acquire  the  idea  of  property,  and  ascertain 
it  so  perfectly  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  most 
simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  exchanging  by  barter 
one  rude  commodity  for  another.  But  as  soon  as 
this  important  right  is  established,  and  every  indivi- 
dual feels  that  he  has  an  exclusive  title  to  possess  or 
to  alienate  whatever  he  has  acquired  by  his  own 
labour  and  dexterity,  the  wants  and  ingenuity  of  his 
nature  suggest  to  him  a new  method  of  increasing 
his  acquisitions  and  enjoyments,  by  disposing  of 
what  is  superfluous  in  his  own  stores,  in  order  to 
procure  what  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  those  of 
other  men.  Thus  a commercial  intercourse  begins, 
and  is  carried  on  among  the  members  of  the  same 
community.  By  degrees,  they  discover  that  the 
neighbouring  tribes  possess  what  they  themselves 
want,  and  enjoy  comforts  of  which  they  wish  to 
partake.  In  the  same  mode,  and  upon  the  same 
principles,  that  domestic  traffic  is  carried  on  within  the 
society,  an  external  commerce  is  established  with 
other  tribes  or  nations.  Their  mutual  interest  and 
mutual  wants  render  this  intercourse  desirable,  and 
imperceptibly  introduce  the  maxims  and  laws  which 
facilitate  its  progress  and  render  it  secure.  But  no 
very  extensive  commerce  can  take  place  between 
contiguous  provinces,  whose  soil  and  climate  being 
nearly  the  same,  yield  similar  productions.  Remote 
countries  cannot  convey  their  commodities  by  land 
to  those  places  where,  on  account  of  their  rarity, 
they  are  desired,  and  become  valuable.  It  is  to  na- 
vigation that  men  are  indebted  for  the  power  of 
transporting  the  superfluous  stock  of  one  part  of  the 
earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  another.  The  luxuries 
and  blessings  of  a particular  climate  are  no  longer 
confined  to  itself  alone,  but  the  enjoyment  of  them 
is  communicated  to  the  most  distant  regions. 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  navigation  and  commerce  continued  to 
spread,  the  intercourse  among  nations  extended. 
The  ambition  of  conquest,  or  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing new  settlements,  were  no  longer  the  sole 
motives  of  visiting  distant  .anas.  The  desire  of  gain 
became  a new  incentive  to  activity,  roused  adven- 
turers, and  sent  them  forth  upon  long  voyages,  in 
search  of  countries,  whose  products  or  wants  might 
increase  that  circulation  which  nourishes  and  gives 


vigour  to  commerce.  Trade  proved  a great  source 
of  discovery  it  opened  unknown  seas,  it  penetrated 
into  new  regions,  and  contributed  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  bring  men  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion, the  nature,  and  commodities  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  globe.  But  even  after  a regular  com- 
merce was  established  in  the  world,  after  nations 
were  considerably  civilized,  and  the  sciences  and 
arts  were  cultivated  with  ardour  and  success,  navi- 
gation continued  to  be  so  imperfect,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  infancy 
of  its  improvement  in  the  ancient  world. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  structure 
of  their  vessels  was  extremely  rude,  and  their 
method  of  woiking  them  very  defective.  They  were 
unacquainted  with  several  principles  and  operations 
m navigation,  which  are  now  considered  as  the  first 
elements  on  which  that  science  is  founded.  Though 
that  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  attracts 
iron,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  its  more  im- 
portant and  amazing  virtue  of  pointing  to  the  poles 
had  entirely  escaped  their  observation.  Destitute 
of  this  faithful  guide,  which  now  conducts  the  pilot 
with  so  much  certainty  in  the  unbounded  ocean, 
during  the  darkness  of  night,  or  when  the  heavens 
are  covered  with  clouds,  the  ancients  had  no  other 
' method  of  regulating  their  course  than  by  observing 
the  sun  and  stars.  Their  navigation  was  of  conse- 
quence uncertain  and  timid.  They  durst  seldom 
quit  sight  of  land,  but  crept  along  the  coast,  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers,  and  retarded  by  all  the  obstruc- 
tions, unavoidable  in  holding  such  an  awkward 
course.  An  incredible  length  of  time  was  requisite 
for  performing  voyages,  which  are  now  finished  in  a 
short  space.  Even  in  the  mildest  climates,  and  in 
seas  the  least  tempestuous,  it  was  only  during  the 
summer  months  that  the  ancients  ventured  out  of 
their  harbours.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  lost 
in  inactivity.  It  would  have  been  deemed  most  in- 
considerate rashness  to  have  braved  the  fury  of  the 
winds  and  waves  during  winter. 

While  both  the  science  and  practice  of  navigation 
continued  to  be  so  defective,  it  was  an  undertaking 
of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger  to  visit  any  remote 
region  of  the  earth.  Under  every  disadvantage, 
nowever,  the  active  spirit  of  commerce  exerted  itself. 
The  Egyptians,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  their 
monarchy,  are  said  to  have  opened  a trade  between 
the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  sea,  and  the  western  coast 
of  the  great  Indian  continent.  The  commodities 
which  they  imported  from  the  East,  were  carried  by 
land  from  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  conveyed  down  that  river  to  the  Mediterranean. 
But  if  the  Egyptians  in  earlier  times  applied  them- 
selves to  commerce,  their  attention  to  it  was  of  short 
duration.  The  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of 
Egypt  produced  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
with  such  profusion,  as  rendered  its  inhabitants  so 
independent  of  other  countries,  that  it  became  an 
established  maxim -among  that  people,  whose  ideas 
and  institutions  differed  'in  almost  every  point  from 
those  of  other  nations,  to  renounce  all  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  never 
went  out  of  their  own  country ; they  held  all  sea- 
faring persons  in  detestation,  as  impious  and  pro- 
fane ; ’and  fortifying  their  own  harbours,  they  denied 
strangers  admittance  into  them.  It  was  in  tire 
decline  of  their  power,  and  when  their  veneration 
for  ancient  maxims  had  greatly  abated,  that  they 
again  opened  their  ports,  and  resumed  any  commu- 
nication with  foreigners. 

The  character  and  situation  of  the  Phenicians 
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were  as  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  commerce  and 
discovery  as  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  adverse  to 
it.  They  had  no  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  their 
manners  and  institutions  ; they  were  not  addicted  to 
any  singular  and  unsocial  form  of  supersition ; they 
could  mingle  with  other  nations  without  scruple  or 
reluctance.  The  territory  which  they  possessed  was 
neither  large  nor  fertile.  Commerce  was  the  only 
source  from  which  they  could  derive  opulence  or 
power.  Accordingly  the  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Phenicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  Avas  more  extensive 
and  enterprising  than  that  of  any  state  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  genius  of  the  Phenicians,  as  well  as 
the  object  of  their  policy  and  the  spirit  of  their 
laws,  were  entirely  commercial.  They  were  a people 
of  merchants,  who  aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
and  actually  possessed  it?  Their  ships  not  only  fre- 
quented all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  they 
were  the  first  Avho  ventured  beyond  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  navigation,  and,  passing  the  Straits  of 
Gades,  visited  the  western  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Africa.  In  many  of  the  places  to  which  they  re- 
sorted, they  planted  colonies,  and  communicated  to 
the  rude  inhabitants  some  knowledge  of  their  arts 
and  improvements.  While  they  extended  their  dis- 
coveries towards  the  north  and  Avest,  they  did  not 
neglect  to  penetrate  into  the  more  opulent  and  fertile 
regions  of  the  south  and  east.  Having  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  several  commodious  harbours 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  they,  after 
the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  established  a regular 
intercourse  with  Arabia  and  the  continent  of  India 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  on  the  other.  From  these  countries  they 
imported  many  valuable  commodities  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  during  a long  period,  en- 
grossed that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  without  a 
rival  (See  Note  1). 

The  vast  wealth  which  the  Phenicians  acquired  by 
monopolizing  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  Red  sea, 
incited  their  neighbours  the  Jews,  under  the  prosper- 
ous reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  to  aim  at  being 
admitted  to  some  share  of  it.  This  they  obtained, 
partly  by  their  conquest  of  Idumea,  Avhich  stretches 
along  the  Red  sea,  and  partly  by  their  alliance  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre.  Solomon  fitted  out  fleets, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Phenician  pilots,  sailed 
from  the  Red  sea  to  Tarshish  and  Ophir.  These,  it 
is  probable,  were  ports  in  India  and  Africa,  which 
their  conductors  were  accustomed  to  frequent,  and 
from  them  the  Jewish  ships  returned  with  such 
valuable  cargoes  as  suddenly  diffused  wealth  and 
splendour  through  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  But  the 
singular  institutions  of  the  Jews,  the  observance  of 
which  Avas  enjoined  by  their  divine  Legislator,  Avith 
an  intention  of  preserving  them  a separate  people, 
uninfected  by  idolatry,  formed  a national  character, 
incapable  of  that  open  and  liberal  intercourse  with 
strangers  which  commerce  requires.  Accordingly, 
this  unsocial  genius  of  the  people,  together  with  the 
disasters  which  befell  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  pre- 
vented the  commercial  spirit,  which  their  monarchs 
laboured  to  introduce  and  to  cherish,  from  spreading 
among  them.  The  Jews  cannot  be  numbered  among 
the  nations  which  contributed  to  improve  navigation, 
or  to  extend  discovery. 

But  though  the  instructions  and  example  of  the 
Phenicians  were  unable  to  mould  the  manneis  and 
temper  of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  of 
their  laws,  they  transmitted  the  commercial  spirit 
with  facility,  and  in  full  vigour,  to  their  own  de- 
scendants the  Carthaginians,  The  commonwealth  of 


Carthage  applied  to  trade  and  to  naval  affairs,  Avith 
no  less  ardour,  ingenuity,  and  success,  than  its  parent 
state.  Carthage  early  rivalled  and  soon  surpassed 
Tyre  in  opulence  and  poiver,  but  seems  not  to  have 
aimed  at  obtaining  any  share  in  the  commerce  Avith 
India.  The  Phenicians  had  engrossed  this,  and  had 
such  a command  of  the  Red  sea  as  secured  to  them 
the  exclusive  possession  of  that  lucrative  branch  of 
trade.  The  commercial  activity  of  the  Carthaginians 
Avas  exerted  in  another  direction.  Without  contend- 
ing for  the  trade  of  the  East  with  their  mother- 
country,  they  extended  their  navigation  chiefly  to- 
wards the  west  and  north.  Following  the  course 
which  the  Phenicians  had  opened,  they  passed  the 
Straits  of  Gades,  and  pushing  their  discoveries  far 
beyond  those  of  the  parent  state,  visited  not  only  all 
the  coasts  of  Spain,  but  those  of  Gaul,  and  pene- 
trated at  last  into  Britain.  At  the  same  time  that 
they  acquired  knowledge  of  new  countries  in  this 
part  of  the  globe,  they  gradually  carried  their  re- 
searches towards  the  south.  They  made  considerable 
progress,  by  land,  into  the  interior  provinces  of 
Africa,  traded  Avith  some  of  them,  and  subjected 
others  to  their  empire.  They  sailed  along  the 
western  coast  of  that  great  continent,  almost  to  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  and  planted  several  colonies,  in 
order  to  civilize  the  natives,  and  accustom  them  to 
commerce.  They  discovered  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
noAv  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries,  the  utmost 
boundary  of  ancient  navigation  in  the  Avestern  ocean. 

Nor  Avas  the  progress  of  the  Phenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians in  their  knoAvledge  of  the  globe  owing 
entirely  to  the  desire  of  extending  their  trade  from 
one  country  to  another.  Commerce  Avas  followed  by 
its  usual  effects  among  both  these  people.  It 
awakened  curiosity,  enlarged  the  ideas  and  desires  of 
men,  and  incited  them  to  bold  enterprises.  Voyages 
Avere  undertaken,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to 
discover  new  countries,  and  to  explore  unknown  seas. 
Such,  during  the  prosperous  age  of  the  Carthaginian  re- 
public, were  the  famous  navigations  of  Hannoand  Him- 
lico.  Both  their  fleets  were  equippedby  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  at  public  expense.  Hanno  was  directed 
; to  steer  towards  the  south,  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  he  seems  to  have  advanced  much  nearer  the 
equinoctial  line  than  any  former  navigator.  Himlico 
had  it  in  charge  to  proceed  tOAvards  the  north,  and  to 
examine  the  western,  coasts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent. Of  the  same  nature  was  the  extraordinary 
navigation  of  the  Phenicians  round  Africa.  A Phe- 
nician fleet,  we  are  told,  fitted  out  by  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  took  its  departure  about  six  hundred  and 
four  years  before  the  Christian  era,  from  a port  in  the 
Red  sea,  doubled  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa, 
and,  after  a voyage  of  three  years,  returned  by  the 
Straits  of  Gades  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Eu- 
doxus of  Cyzicus  is  said  to  have  held  the  same 
course,  and  to  have  accomplished  the  same  arduous 
undertaking. 

These  voyages,  if  performed  in  the  manner  Avhich 
I have  related,  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  greatest 
effort  of  navigation  in  the  ancient  world ; and  if  we 
attend  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  at  that  time, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  we  should  most 
admire  the  courage  and  sagacity  w/th  which  the 
design  was  formed,  or  the  conduct  ard  good  fortune 
Avith  which  it  was  executed.  But  unfortunately  all 
the  authentic  and  original  accounts  of  the  Phenician 
and  Carthaginian  voyages,  whether  undertaken  by 
public  authority,  or  in  prosecution  of  their  private 
trade,  have  perished.  The  information  wmch  we 
receive  concerning  them  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
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Authors,  is  not  only  obscure  and  inaccurate,  but,  if 
we  except  a short  narrative  of  Hanno’s  expedition, 
is  of  suspicious  authority  (2).  Whatever  acquaint- 
ance with  the  remote  regions  of  theearththePhemcians 
and  Carthaginians  may  have  acquired,  was  concealed 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  with  a mercantile  jealousy. 
Every  thing  relative  to  the  course  of  their  naviga- 
tion was  not  only  a mystery  of  trade,  but  a secret  of 
state.  Extraordinary  facts  are  related  concerning 
their  solicitude  to  prevent  other  nations  from  pene- 
trating into  what  they  wished  should  remain  undi- 
vulged. Many  of  their  discoveries  seem,  accordingly, 
to  have  been  scarcely  known  beyond  the  precincts  of 
their  own  states.  The  navigation  round  Africa,  in 
particular,  is  recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  rather  as  a strange  amusing  tale,  which  they 
did  not  comprehend, or  did  believe,  than  as  areal  trans- 
action, which  enlarged  their  knowledge  and  influ- 
enced their  opinions.  As  neither  the  progress  of  the 
Phenician  or  Carthaginian  discoveries,  nor  the  extent 
of  their  navigation,  were  communicated  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  all  memorials  of  their  extraordinary 
skill  in  naval  affairs  seem,  in  a great  measure,  to 
have  perished,  when  the  maritime  power  of  the 
former  was  annihilated  by  Alexander’s  conquest  of 
Tyre,  and  the  empire  of  the  latter  was  overturned  by 
the  Roman  arms. 

Leaving,  then,  the  obscure  and  pompous  accounts 
of  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  voyages  to  the 
curiosity  and  conjectures  of  antiquaries,  history  must 
rest  satisfied  with  relating  the  progress  of  navigation 
and  discovery  among  the  Greeks  and  Romars,  which, 
though  less  splendid,  is  better  ascertained.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Phenicians,  who  instructed  the  Greeks 
in  many  other  useful  sciences  and  arts,  did  not  com- 
municate to  them  that  extensive  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation which  they  themselves  possessed;  nor  did  the 
Romans  imbibe  that  commercial  spirit  and  ardour 
for  discovery  which  distinguished  their  rivals  the 
Carthaginians.  Though  Greece  be  almost  encom- 
passed by  the  sea,  which  formed  many  spacious  bays 
and  commodious  harbours  ; though  it  be  surrounded 
by  a great  number  of  fertile  islands,  yet,  notwith- 
standing such  a favourable  situation,  which  seemed 
to  invite  that  ingenious  people  to  apply  themselves 
to  navigation,  it  was  long  before  this  art  attained 
any  degree  of  perfection  among  them.  Their  early 
voyages,  the  object  of  which  was  piracy  rather  than 
commerce,  were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts  from  the  coast  of  Thessaly  to 
the  Euxine  sea,  appeared  such  an  amazing  effort  of 
skill  and  courage,  as  entitled  the  conductors  of  it  to 
he  ranked  among  the  demigods,  and  exalted  the  ves- 
sel in  which  they  sailed  to  a place  among  the  heavenly 
constellations.  Even  at  a later  period,  when  the 
Greeks  engaged  in  their  famous  enterprise  against 
Troy,  their  knowledge  in  naval  affairs  seems  not  to 
have  been  much  improved.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Homer,  the  only  poet  to  whom  history 
ventures  to  appeal,  and  who,  by  his  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy in  describing  the  manners  and  arts  of  early 
ages,  merits  this  distinction,  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion, at  that  time,  had  hardly  advanced  beyond  its 
rudest  state.  The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age  seem 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  the 
most  serviceable  of  all  the  metals,  without  which  no 
considerable  progress  was  ever  made  in  the  mechani- 
cal arts.  Their  vessels  were  of  inconsiderable  bur- 
den, and  mostly  without  decks.  They  had  only  one 
mast,  which  was  erected  or  taken  down  at  pleasure. 
They  were  strangers  to  the  use  of  anchors.  All 
their  operations  in  sailing  were  clumsy  and  unskilful. 


They  turned  their  observation  towards  stars,  which 
wen1  improper  for  regulating  their  course,  and  their 
mode  of  observing  them  was  inaccurate  and  fallaci- 
ous. When  they  had  finished  a voyage  they  drew 
their  paltry  barks  ashore,  as  savages  do  tneir  canoes, 
and  these  remained  on  dry  land  unt.i  the  seaon  of 
returning  to  sea  approached.  It  is  not  then  in  the 
early  or  heroic  ages  of  Greece  that  we  can  expect  to 
observe  the  science  of  navigation,  and  the  spirit  of 
discovery,  making  any  considerable  progress.  .Dur- 
ing that  period  of  disorder  and  ignorance,  a thousand 
causes  concurred  in  restraining  curiosity  and  enter 
prise  within  very  narrow  bounds. 

But  the  Greeks  advanced  with  rapidity  to  a stale 
of  greater  civilization  and  refinement.  Government, 
in  its  most  liberal  and  perfect  form,  began  to  be 
established  in  their  different  communities  ; equal 
laws  and  regular  police  were  gradually  introduced; 
the  sciences  and  arts  which  are  useful  or  ornamental 
in  life  were  carried  to  a high  pitch  of  improvement, 
and  several  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  applied 
to  commerce  with  such  ardour  and  success,  that  they 
were  considered,  in  the  ancient  world,  as  maritime 
powers  of  the  first  rank.  Even  then,  however,  the 
naval  victories  of  the  Greeks  must  be  ascribed  rather 
to  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  that  courage 
which  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  inspires,  than  to  any 
extraordinary  progress  in  the  science  of  navigation. 
In  the  Persian  war,  those  exploits  which  the  genius 
of  the  Greek  historians  has  rendered  so  famous,  were 
performed  by  fleets,  composed  chiefly  of  small  ves- 
sels without  decks  ; the  crews  of  which  rushed  for- 
ward with  impetuous  valour,  but  little  art,  to  board 
those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  war  of  Peloponnesus, 
their  ships  seem  still  to  have  been  of  inconsiderable 
burden  and  force.  The  extent  of  their  trade,  how 
highly  soever  it  may  have  been  estimated  in  ancient 
times,  was  in  proportion  to  this  low  condition  of 
their  marine.  The  maritime  states  of  Greece  hardly 
carried  on  any  commerce  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  Their  chief  intercourse  was  with 
the  colonies  of  their  countrymen,  planted  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  They  sometime* 
visited  the  ports  of  Egypt,  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  Gaul,  and  of  Thrace,  or,  passing  through  the 
Hellespont,  they  traded  with  the  countries  situated 
around  the  Euxine  sea.  Amazing  instances  occur 
of  their  ignorance  even  of  those  countries  which  lay 
within  the  narrow  precincts  to  which  their  naviga- 
tion was  confined.  When  the  Greeks  had  assembled 
their  combined  fleet  against  Xerxes  at  Egina,  they 
thought  it  unadvisable  to  sail  to  Samos,  because  they 
believed  the  distance  between  that  island  and  Egina 
to  be  as  great  as  the  distance  between  Egina  and  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  They  were  either  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  beyond 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  or  what  knowledge  they  had 
of  them  was  founded  on  conjecture,  or  derived  fron. 
the  information  of  a few  persons,  whom  curiosity 
and  the  love  of  science  had  prompted  to  travel  by 
land  into  the  Upper  Asia,  or  by  sea  into  Egypt,  the 
ancient  seats  of  wisdom  and  arts.  After  all  that  the 
Greeks  learned  from  them,  they  appear  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  most  important  facts,  on  which  an 
accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  globe  is 
founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  the 
East,  considerably  enlarged  the  sphere  of  navigation 
and  geographical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks. 
That  extraordinary  man,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lent passions  which  incited  him,  at  some  times,  to 
the  wildest  actions,  and  the  most  extravagant  enter* 
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pnses, 'possessed  talents  which  fitted  him  not  only 
to  conquer  but  to  govern  the  world.  He  was  ca- 
pable of  framing  those  bold  and  original  schemes  of 
policy,  which  gave  a new  form  to  human  affairs. 
The  revolution  in  commerce,  brought  about  by  the 
force  of  his  genius,  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  revolu- 
tion in  empire,  occasioned  by  the  success  of  his  arms. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  opposition  and  efforts  of  the 
republic  of  Tyre,  which  checked  him  so  long  in  the 
career  of  his  victories,  gave  Alexander  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  vast  resources  of  a maritime  power, 
and  conveyed  to  him  some  idea  of  the  immense 
wealth  which  the  Tyrians  derived  from  their  com- 
merce, especially  that  with  the  East  Indies.  As 
soon  as  he  had  accomplished  the  destruction  of  Tyre, 
and  reduced  Egypt  to  subjection,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  rendering  the  empire  which  he  proposed  to  estab- 
lish, the  centre  of  commerce  as  well  as  the  seat  of 
dominion.  With  this  view  he  founded  a great  city, 
which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name,  near  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  that  by  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  it 
might  command  the  trade  both  of  the  East  and  West. 
This  situation  was  chosen  with  such  discernment, 
that  Alexandria  soon  became  the  chief  commercial 
city  in  the  world.  Not  only  during  the  subsistence 
of  the  Grecian  empire  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East,  but 
amidst  all  the  successive  revolutions  in  those  coun- 
tries from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  to  the  discovery 
of  the  navigation  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  com- 
merce, particularly  that  of  the  East  Indies,  continued 
to  flow  in  the  channel  which  the  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight of  Alexander  had  marked  out  for  it. 

His  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  having  opened 
to  the  Greeks  a communication  with  India  by  sea; 
he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  those  regions  which 
furnished  the  rest  of  mankind  with  so  many  precious 
commodities,  and  conducted  his  army  thither  by  land. 
Enterprising,  however,  as  he  was,  he  may  be  said 
rather  to  have  viewed  than  to  have  conquered  that 
country.  He  did  not,  in  his  progress  toward  the 
East,  advance  beyond  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  vast  continent  of  India.  Amidst  the  wild 
exploits  which  distinguish  this  pait  of  his  history,  he 
pursued  measures  that  mark  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  views.  He  had  pene- 
trated as  far  into  India  as  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  its 
commercial  importance,  and  to  perceive  that  immense 
wealth  might  be  derived  from  intercourse  with  a 
country,  where  the  arts  of  elegance,  having  been  more 
early  cultivated,  were  arrived  at  greater  perfection  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  re- 
solved to  examine  the  course  of  navigation  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  gulf ; 
and,  if  it  should  be  found  practicable,  to  establish  a 
regular  communication  between  them.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  he  proposed  to  remove  the  cataracts,  with 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  Persians,  and  their  aversion 
to  correspondence  with  foreigners,  had  obstructed  the 
entrance  into  the  Euphrates  ; to  carry  the  commodities 
of  the  East  up  that  river  and  the  Tigris,  which  unites 
with  it,  into  the  interior  parts  of  his  Asiatic  domi- 
nions ; while,  by  the  way  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and 
the  river  Nile,  they  might  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria, 
and  distributed  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nearchus, 
an  officer  of  eminent  abilities,  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  fitted  out  for  this  expedition 
He  performed  this  voyage,  which  was  deemed  an  en- 
terprise so  arduous  and  important,  that  Alexander 
reckoned  it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
which  distinguished  his  reign.  Inconsiderable  as  it 


may  now  appear,  it  was,  at  that  time,  an  undertaking 
of  no  little  merit  and  difficulty.  In  the  prosecution 
of  it,  striking  instances  occur  of  the  small  progress 
which  the  Greeks  had  made  in  naval  knowledge  (4). 
Having  never  sailed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, where  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  are 
hardly  perceptible,  when  they  first  observed  this  phe- 
nomenon at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  it  appeared  to 
them  a prodigy,  by  which  the  gods  testified  the  dis- 
pleasure of  heaven  against  their  enterprise  (5). 
During  their  whole  course,  they  seem  never  to 
have  lost  sight  of  land,  but  followed  the  bearings 
of  the  coast  so  servilely,  that  they  could  not  much 
avail  themselves  of  those  periodical  winds  which  facili- 
tate navigation  in  the  Indian  ocean.  Accordingly, 
they  spent  no  less  than  ten  months  in  performing 
this  voyage,  which,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to 
that  of  the  Persian  gulf,  does  not  exceed  twenty 
degrees.  It  is  probable,  that,  amidst  the  violent 
convulsions  and  frequent  revolutions  in  the  East, 
occasioned  by  the  contests  among  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  navigation  to  India  by  the  course 
which  Nearchus  had  opened  was  discontinued.  The 
Indian  trade  carried  on  at  Alexandria,  not  only  sub- 
sisted, but  was  so  much  extended  under  the  Grecian 
monarchs  of  Egypt,  that  it  proved  a great  source  of 
the  wealth  which  distinguished  their  kingdom. 

The  progress  which  the  Romans  made  in  naviga- 
tion and  discovery,  was  still  more  inconsiderable 
than  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  genius  of  the  Roman 
people,  their  military  education,  and  the  spirit  of 
their  laws,  concurred  in  estrauging  them  from  com- 
merce and  naval  affairs.  It  was  the  necessity  of 
opposing  a formidable  rival,  not  the  desire  of  extend- 
ing trade,  which  first  prompted  them  to  aim  at 
maritime  power.  Though  they  soon  perceived  that 
in  order  to  acquire  the  universal  dominion  after 
which  they  aspired,  it  was  necessary  to  render  them- 
selves masters  of  the  sea,  they  still  considered  the 
naval  service  as  a subordinate  station,  and  reserved 
for  it  such  citizens  as  were  not  of  a rank  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  legions.  In  the  history  of  the  R-o- 
man  Repubiic,  hardly  one  event  occurs  that  marks 
attention  to  navigation  any  further  than  as  it  was 
instrumental  towards  conquest.  When  the  Roman 
valour  and  discipline  had  subdued  all  the  maritime 
states  known  in  the  ancient  world ; when  Carthage, 
Gieece,  and  Egypt,  had  submitted  to  their  power, 
the  Romans  did  not  imbibe  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  conquered  nations.  Among  that  people  of  sol- 
diers, to  have  applied  to  trade  would  have  been 
deemed  a degradation  of  a Roman  citizen.  They 
abandoned  the  mechanical  arts,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, to  slaves,  to  freed-men,  to  provincials,  and  to 
citizens  of  the  lowest  class.  Even  after  the  subver- 
sion of  liberty,  when  the  severity  and  haughti- 
ness of  ancient  manners  began  to  abate,  commerce 
did  not  rise  into  high  estimation  among  the  Romans. 
The  trade  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other  conquered 
countries,  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its  usual 
channels,  after  they  were  reduced  into  the  form  of 
Roman  provinces.  As  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the 
world,  and  the  seat  of  government,  all  the  wealth 
and  valuable  productions  of  the  provinces  flowed 
naturally  thither.  The  Romans,  satisfied  with  this, 
seem  to  have  suffered  commerce  to  remain  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the  respective 
countries.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  Roman 
power,  which  reached  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
known  world,  the  vigilant  inspection  of  the  Roman 
magistrates,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. no  less  intelligent  than  active,  gave  such 
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additional  security  to  commerce,  as  animated  it  with 
new  vigour.  The  union  among  nations  was  never 
60  entire,  nor  the  intercourse  so  perfect,  as  within 
the  bounds  of  this  vast  empire.  Commerce,  under 
the  Roman  dominion,  was  not  obstructed  by  the 
jealousy  of  rival  states,  interrupted  by  frequent 
hostilities,  or  limited  by  partial  restrictions.  One 
superintending  power  moved  and  regulated  the  in- 
dustry of  mankind,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their 
j-oint  efforts. 

Navigation  felt  this  influence,  and  improved  under 
it.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  acquired  a taste  for  the 
luxuries  of  the  East,  the  trade  with  India  through 
Egypt  was  pushed  with  new  vigour,  and  carried  on 
to  greater  extent.  By  frequenting  the  Indian  con- 
tinent, navigators  became  acquainted  with  the  pe- 
riodical course  of  the  winds,  which,  in  the  ocean 
that  separates  Africa  from  India,  blow  with  little 
variation  during  one  half  of  the  year  from  the  east, 
and  during  the  other  half  blow  with  equal  steadi- 
ness from  the  west.  Encouraged  by  observing  this, 
the  pilots  who  sailed  from  Egypt  to  India,  abandon- 
ed their  ancient  slow  and  dangerous  course  along 
the  coast,  and  as  soon  as  the  western  monsoon  set 
in,  took  their  departure  from  Occlis,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  stretched  boldly  across  the 
ocean.  The  uniform  direction  of  the  wind  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  compass,  and  rendeiing  the 
guidance  of  the  stars  less  necessary,  conducted  them 
to  the  port  of  Musiris,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Indian  continent.  There  they  took  on  board  their 
cargo,  and  returning  w'ith  the  eastern  monsoon, 
finished  their  voyage  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  within  the 
year.  This  part  of  India,  now  known  by  the  name 
ot  the  Malabar  coast,  seems  to  have  been  the  utmost 
limit  of  ancient  navigation  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  What  imperfect  knowledge  the  ancients  had 
of  the  immense  countries  which  stretch  beyond  this 
towards  the  east,  they  received  from  a few  adven- 
turers, who  had  visited  them  by  land.  Such  excur- 
sions were  neither  frequent  nor  extensive,  and  it  is 
probable,  that  while  the  Roman  intercourse  with 
India  subsisted,  no  traveller  ever  penetrated  further 
than  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  (6).  The  fleets  from 
Esvpt  which  traded  at  Musiris  were  loaded,  it  is 
true,  with  the  spices  and  other  rich  commodities  of 
the  continent  and  islands  of  the  further  India ; but 
these  were  brought  to  that  port,  which  became  the 
staple  of  the  commerce  between  the  East  and  West, 
by  the  Indians  themselves,  in  canoes  hollowed  out 
of  one  tree.  The  Egyptian  and  Roman  merchants, 
satisfied  with  acquiring  those  commodities  in  this 
manner,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explore  un- 
known seas,  and  venture  upon  a dangerous  naviga- 
tion, in  quest  of  the  countries  which  produced  them. 
But  though  the  discoveries  of  the  Romans  in  India 
were  so  limited,  their  commerce  there  was  such  as 
will  appear  considerable,  even  to  the  present  age, 
in  which  the  Indian  trade  has  been  extended  far 
beyond  the  practice  or  conception  of  any  preceding 
period.  We  are  informed  by  one  author  of  credit, 
that  the  commerce  with  India  drained  the  Roman 
empire  every  year  of  more  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  ; and  by  another,  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ships  sailed  annually  from  the  Arabian 
gulf  to*  bet  country. 

The  discovery  of  this  new  method  of  sailing  to  India, 
is  the  most  considerable  improvement  in  navigation 
made  during  the  continuance  of  the  Roman  power. 
But  in  ancient  times,  the  knowledge  of  remote 
countries  was  acquired  more  frequently  by  land 
than  by  sea  (7) ; and  the  Romans,  from  their 


peculiar  disinclination  to  naval  affairs,  may  be  said  to 
have  neglected  totally  the  latter,  though  a moie  easy 
and  expeditious  method  of  discovery.  The  progress, 
however,  of  their  victorious  armies  through  a con- 
siderable portion  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  extend  discovery  by  land,  and 
gradually  opened  the  navigation  of  new  and  unknown 
seas.  Previous  to  the  Roman  conquests,  the  civilized 
nations  of  antiquity  had  little  communication  with 
those  countries  in  Europe,  which  now  form  its  most 
opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms.  The  interior  parts 
of  Spain  and  Gaul  weie  imperfectly  known.  Britain, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  never  been 
visited,  except  by  its  neighbours  the  Gauls,  and  by 
a few  Carthaginian  merchants.  The  name  of  Ger- 
many had  scarcely  been  heard  of.  Into  all  these 
countries  the  arms  of  the  Romans  penetrated.  They 
entirely  subdued  Spain  and  Gaul ; they  conquered 
the  greatest  and  most  fertile  part  of  Britain ; they 
advanced  into  Germany,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
river  Elbe.  In  Africa,  they  acquired  a considerable 
knowledge  of  the  provinces,  which  stretch  along  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  from  Egypt  westward  to  the 
Straits  of  Gades.  In  Asia,  they  not  only  subjected 
to  their  power  most  of  the  provinces  which  composed 
the  Persian  and  the  Macedonian  empires,  but,  after 
their  victories  over  Mithridates  and  Tygranes,  they 
seem  to  have  made  a more  accurate  survey  of  the 
countries  contiguous  to  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  to  have  carried  on  a more  extensive  trade  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  with  the  opulent  and  commercial 
nations  then  seated  round  the  Euxine  sea. 

From  this  succinct  survey  of  the  discovery  and  na- 
vigation, which  I have  traced  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  historical  knowledge  to  the  full  establishment  oi 
the  Roman  dominion,  the  progress  of  both  appears 
to  have  been  wonderfully  slow.  It  seems  neither 
adequate  to  what  we  might  have  expected  from  the 
activity  and  enterprise  of  the  human  mind,  nor  to 
what  might  have  been  performed  by  the  power  of  the 
great  empires  which  successively  governed  tb« 
world.  If  we  reject  accounts  that  are  fabulous  and 
obscure  ; if  we  adhere  steadily  to  the  light  and  infor- 
mation of  authentic  history,  without  substituting  in 
its  place  the  conjectures  of  fancy,  or  the  dreams  of 
etymologists,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  acquired  of  the  habitable 
globe  was  extremely  confined.  In  Europe,  the  ex- 
tensive provinces  in  the  eastern  part  of  Germany 
were  little  known  to  them.  They  were  almost  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  vast  countries  which  are  now 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  the  Russian  empire.  The  more  barren 
regions,  that  stretch  within  the  arctic  circle,  were 
quite  unexplored.  In  Africa,  their  researches  did 
not  extend  far  beyond  the  provinces  which  border  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  those  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  In  Asia,  they  were  un- 
acquainted, as  I formerly  observed,  with  all  the  fer- 
tile and  opulent  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  which 
furnish  the  most  valuable  commodities  that,  in 
modern  times,  have  been  the  great  object  of  the 
European  commerce  with  India;  nor  do  they  seem  to 
have  ever  penetrated  into  those  immense  regions  oc- 
cupied by  the  wandering  tribes,  which  they  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Sarmatians  or  Scythians,  anc 
which  are  now  possessed  by  Tartars  of  various  de- 
nominations, and  by  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  Russia. 

But  there  is  one  opinion  that  universally  prevailed 
among  the  ancients,  which  conveys  a more  striking 
idea  of  the  small  progress  they  had  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  can  be  derived 
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from  any  detail  of  their  discoveries.  They  supposed 
the  earth  to  be  divided  into  five  regions,  which  they 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Zones.  Two  of  these, 
which  were  nearest  the  poles,  they  termed  Frigid 
Zones,  and  believed  that  the  extreme  cold  which 
reigned  perpetually  there,  rendered  them  uninhabit- 
able. Another,  seated  under  the  line,  and  extending 
on  either  side  towards  the  tropics,  they  called  the 
Torrid  Zone,  and  imagined  it  to  be  so  burnt  up  with 
unremitting  heat,  as  to  be  equally  destitute  of  inha- 
bitants. On  the  two  other  zones,  which  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  earth,  they  bestowed  the  appellation 
of  Temperate,  and  taught  that  these,  being  the  only 
regions  in  which  life  could  subsist,  were  allotted  to 
man  for  his  habitation.  This  wild  opinion  was  not  a 
conceit  of  the  uninformed  vulgar,  or  a fanciful  fiction 
of  the  poets,  but  a system  adopted  by  the  most  en- 
lightened philosophers,  the  most  accurate  historians 
and  geographers  in  Greece  and  Rome.  According  to 
this  theory,  a vast  portion  of  the  habitable  earth  was 
pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  sustaining  the  human 
species.  Those  fertile  and  populous  regions  within 
the  torrid  zone,  which  are  now  known  not  only  to  yield 
* their  own  inhabitants  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  with  most  luxuriant  profusion,  but  to  communi- 
cate their  superfluous  stores  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
were  supposed  to  be  the  mansion  of  perpetual  steri- 
lity and  desolation.  As  all  the  parts  of  the  globe 
with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted  lay  within 
the  northern  temperate  zone,  their  opinion  that  the 
other  temperate  zone  was  filled  with  inhabitants,  was 
founded  on  reasoning  and  conjecture,  not  on  disco- 
very. They  even  believed,  that  by  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  such  an  insuperable  barrier 
was  placed  between  the  two  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth  as  would  prevent  for  ever  any  intercourse 
between  their  respective  inhabitants.  Thus  this  ex- 
travagant theory  not  only  proves  that  the  ancients 
were  unacquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  globe, 
but  it  tended  to  render  their  ignorance  perpetual,  by 
representing  all  attempts  towards  opening  a commu- 
nication with  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth  as 
Utterly  impracticable  (8). 

But,  however  imperfect  or  inaccurate  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
acquired  may  ajrDear,  in  respect  of  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  that  science,  their  progress  in  dis- 
covery will  seem  considerable,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  carried  navigation  and  commerce  must  be 
reckoned  great,  when  compared  with  the  ignorance  of 
early  times.  As  long  as  the  Roman  empire  retained 
such  vigour  as  to  preserve  its  authority  over  the  con- 
quered nations,  and  to  keep  them  united,  it  was  an 
object  of  public  policy,  as  well  as  of  private  curiosity, 
to  examine  and  describe  the  countries  which  composed 
this  great  body.  Even  when  the  other  sciences  began 
to  decline,  geography,  enriched  with  new  observa- 
tions, and  receiving  some  accession  from  the  expe- 
rience of  every  age,  and  the  reports  of  every  traveller, 
continued  to  improve.  It  attained  to  the  highest 
point  of  perfection  and  accuracy  to  which  it  ever  ar- 
rived in  the  ancient  world,  by  the  industry  and  genius 
of  Ptolemy  the  philosopher.  He  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  published  a 
description  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  more  ample  and 
exact  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

But,  soon  after,  violent  convulsions  began  to  shake 
the  Roman  state ; the  fatal  ambition  or  caprice  of 
Constantine,  by  changing  the  seat  of  government, 
divided  and  weakened  its  force : the  barbarous  na- 
tions, which  Providence  prepared  as  instruments  to 
overturn  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  began 


to  assemble  and  to  muster  their  armies  on  its  fron-  * 
tier  : the  empire  tottered  to  its  fall.  During  this  de- 
cline and  old  age  of  the  Roman  state,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  sciences  should  go  on  improving.  The 
efforts  of  genius  were,  at  that  period,  as  languid  and 
feeble  as  those  of  government.  From  the  time  of 
Potolemy,  no  considerable  addition  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  geographical  knowledge,  nor  did  any 
important  revolution  happen  to  trade,  excepting  that 
Constantinople,  by  its  advantageous  situation,  be- 
came a commercial  city  of  the  first  note. 

At  length,  the  clouds  which  had  been  so  long 
gathering  round  the  Roman  empire,  burst  into  a 
storm.  Barbarous  nations  rushed  in  from  several 
quarters  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and,  in  the 
general  wreck,  occasioned  by  the  inundation  which 
overwhelmed  Europe,  the  arts,  sciences,  inventions, 
and  discoveries  of  the  Romans,  perished  in  a great 
measure,  and  disappeared.  All  the  various  tribes, 
which  settled  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  were  uncivilized,  strangers  to  letters, 
destitute  of  arts,  unacquainted  with  regular  govern- 
ment, subordination,  or  laws.  The  manners  and 
institutions  of  some  of  them  were  so  rude,  as  to  be 
hardly  compatible  with  a state  of  social  union. 
Europe,  when  occupied  by  such  inhabitants,  may  be 
said  to  have  returned  to  a second  infancy,  and  had 
to  begin  anew  its  career  in  improvement,  science,  and 
civility.  The  first  effect  of  the  settlement  of  those 
barbarous  invaders  was  to  dissolve  the  union  by 
which  the  Roman  powder  had  cemented  mankind  to- 
gether. They  parcelled  out  Europe  into  many  small 
and  independent  states,  differing  from  each  other  in 
language  and  customs.  No  intercourse  subsisted 
between  the  members  of  those  divided  and  hostile 
communities.  Accustomed  to  a simple  mode  of  life, 
and  averse  to  industry,  they  had  few  wants  to  sup- 
ply,  and  few  superfluities  to  dispose  of.  The  names 
of  stranger  and  enemy  became  once  more  words  of 
the  same  import.  Customs  every  where  prevailed, 
and  even  laws  were  established,  which  rendered  it 
disagreeable  and  dangerous  to  visit  any  foreign  coun- 
try. Cities,  in  which  alone  an  extensive  commerce 
can  be  carried  on,  were  few,  inconsiderable,  and  des- 
titute of  those  immunities  which  produce  security  or 
excite  enterprise.  The  sciences,  on  which  geography 
and  navigation  are  . founded,  were  little  cultivated. 
The  accounts  of  ancient  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries, contained  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
were  neglected  or  misunderstood.  The  knowledge  of 
remote  regions  was  lost ; their  situation,  their  com- 
modities, and  almost  their  names,  were  unknown. 

One  circumstance  prevented  commercial  inter- 
course with  distant  nations  from  ceasing  altogether. 
Constantinople,  thaugh  often  threatened  by  the 
fierce  invaders  who  spread  desolation  over  the  rest  of 
Europe,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  their  de- 
structive rage.  In  that  city,  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  arts  and  discoveries  was  preserved ; a taste 
for  splendour  and  elegance  subsisted ; the  produc- 
tions and  luxuries  of  foreign  countries  were  in  re- 
quest; and  commerce  continued  to  flourish  there 
when  it  was  almost  extinct  in  every  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  citizens  of  Constantinople  did  not  con- 
fine their  trade  to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  of 
to  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Asia;  they  took  a wider 
range,  and  following  the  course  which  the  ancients 
had  marked  out,  imported  the  commodities  of  th6 
East  Indies  from  Alexandria.  When  Egypt  was 
torn  from  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Arabians,  the 
industry  of  the  Greeks  discovered  a new  channel,  by 
which  the  productions  of  India  might  be  conveyed. 
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to  Constantinople.  They  were  carried  up  the  Indus, 
as  far  as  that  great  river  is  navigable ; thence  they 
were  transported  by  land  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Oxus,  and  proceeded  down  its  stream  to  the  Caspian 
sea.  There  they  entered  the  Volga,  and  sailing  up 
it,  were  carried  by  land  to  the  Tanais,  which  con- 
ducted them  into  the  Euxine  sea,  where  vessels  from 
Constantinople  waited  their  arrival.  This  extra- 
ordinary and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance  merits  at- 
tention, not  only  as  a proof  of  the  violent  passion 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  had  con- 
ceived for  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  and  as  a specimen 
of  the  ardour  and  ingenuity  with  which  they  carried 
on  commerce;  but  because  it  demonstrates,  that 
during  the  ignorance  which  reigned  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  remote  countries 
was  still  preserved  in  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire. 

At  the  same  time,  a gleam  of  light  and  knowledge 
broke  in  upon  the  East.  The  Arabians,  having  con- 
tracted some  relish  for  the  sciences  of  the  people 
whose  empire  they  had  contributed  to  overturn, 
translated  the  books  of  several  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers into  their  own  language.  One  of  the  first  was 
that  valuable  work  of  Ptolemy,  which  I have  already 
mentioned.  The  study  of  geography  became,  of  con- 
sequence, an  early  object  of  attention  to  the  Arabians. 
But  that  acute  and  ingenious  people  cultivated  chiefly 
the  speculative  and  scientific  parts  of  geography.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  they  applied  the  principles  of  geo- 
metry, they  had  recourse  to  astronomical  observations, 
they  employed  experiments  and  operations,  which 
Europe,  in  more  enlightened  times,  has  been  proud 
to  adopt  and  to  imitate.  At  that  period,  however, 
the  fame  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  Arabians 
did  not  reach  Europe.  The  knowledge  of  their  dis- 
coveries was  reserved  for  ages  capable  of  compre- 
hending and  of  perfecting  them. 

By  degrees,  the  calamities  and  desolation  brought 
upon  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
its  barbarous  conquerors,  were  forgotten,  and  in  some 
measure  repaired.  The  rude  tribes  which  settled 
there  acquiring  insensibly  some  idea  of  regular  go- 
vernment, and  some  relish  for  the  functions  and  com- 
forts of  civil  life,  Europe  began  to  awake  from  its 
torpid  and  inactive  state.  The  first  symptoms  of 
revival  were  discerned  in  Italy.  The  northern  tribes 
which  took  possession  of  this  country,  made  progress 
in  improvement  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  people 
settled  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Various  causes, 
which  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enumerate 
or  explain,  concurred  in  restoring  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  cities  of  Italy.  The  acquisition  of 
these  roused  industry,  and  gave  motion  and  vigour  to 
all  the  active  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Foreign 
commerce  revived,  navigation  was  attended  to  and 
improved.  Constantinople  became  the  chief  mart  to 
which  the  Italians  resorted.  There  they  not  only 
met  with  a favourable  reception,  but  obtained  such 
mercantile  privileges  as  enabled  them  to  carry  on 
trade  with  great  advantage.  They  were  supplied  both 
with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  East,  and  with 
many  curious  manufactures,  the  product  of  ancient 
arts  and  ingenuity  which  still  subsisted  among  the 
Greeks.  As  the  labour  and  expense  of  conveying  the 
productions  of  India  to  Constantinople  by  that  long 
and  indirect  course  which  I have  described,  rendered 
them  extremely  rare,  and  of  an  exorbitant  price,  the 
Italians  discovered  other  methods  of  procuring  them 
in  greater  abundance,  and  at  an  easier  rate.  They 
sometimes  purchased  them  in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and 
Other  ports  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  to  which  they  were 


brought  by  a route  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
They  were  conveyed  from  India  by  sea,  up  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  ascending  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  far 
as  Bagdad,  were  carried  by  land  across  the  desert  of 
Palmyra,  and  from  thence  to  the  towns  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. But,  from  the  length  of  the  journey,  and 
the  dangers  to  which  the  caravans  were  exposed,  this 
proved  always  a tedious,  and  often  a precarious,  mode 
of  conveyance.  At  length  the  soldans  of  Egypt,  hav- 
ing revived  the  commerce  with  India  in  its  ancient 
channel,  by  the  Arabian  gulf,  the  Italian  merchants, . 
notwithstanding  the  violent  antipathy  to  each  other  ' 
with  which  Christians  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
were  then  possessed,  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and 
enduring,  from  the  love  of  gain,  the  insolence  and 
exactions  of  the  Mahometans,  established  a lucrative 
trade  in  that  port.  From  that  period,  the  commercial 
spirit  of  Italy  became  active  and  enterprising.  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pisa  rose,  from  inconsiderable  towns,  to  be 
populous  and  wealthy  cities.  Their  naval  power  in 
creased;  their  vessels  frequented  not  only  all  the 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  but,  venturing  some- 
times beyond  the  Straits,  visited  the  maritime  towns 
of  Spain,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England; 
and,  by  distributing  their  commodities  over  Europe, 
began  to  communicate  to  its  various  nations  some 
taste  for  the  valuable  productions  of  the  East,  as  well 
as  some  ideas  of  manufactures  and  arts,  which  were 
then  unknown  beyond  the  precincts  of  Italy. 

While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing  in 
their  career  of  improvement,  an  event  happened, °the 
most  extsaordinary,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, which,  instead  of  retarding  the  commercial 
progress  of  the  Italians,  rendered  it  more  rapid.  The 
martial  spirit  of  the  Europeans,  heightened  and  in- 
flamed by  religious  zeal,  prompted  them  to  attempt 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion 
of  infidels.  Vast  armies,  composed  of  all  the  nations 
in  Europe,  marched  towards  Asia,  upon  this  wild 
enterprise.  The  Genoese,  the  Pisans,  and  Venetians 
furnished  the  transports  which  carried  them  thither. 
They  supplied  them  with  provisions  and  military 
stores.  Besides  the  immense  sums  which  they  re- 
ceived on  this  account,  they  obtained  commercial 
privileges  and  establishments,  of  great  conseauence 
in  the  settlements  which  the  crusaders  made  in 
Palestine,  and  in  other  provinces  of  Asia.  From  those 
sources,  prodigious  wealth  flowed  into  the  cities 
which  I have  mentioned.  This  was  accompanied  with 
a proportionate  increase  of  power;  and,  by  the  end 
of  the  Holy  War,  Venice,  in  paiticular,  became  a 
great  maritime  state,  possessing  an  extensive  com- 
merce, and  ample  territories.  Italy  was  not  the  only 
country  in  which  the  Crusades  contributed  to  revive 
and  diffuse  such  a spirit  as  prepared  Europe  for 
future  discoveries.  By  their  expeditions  into  Asia, 
the  other  European  nations  became  well  acquainted 
with  remote  regions,  which  formerly  they  knew  only 
by  name,  or  by  the  reports  of  ignorant  and  credulous 
pilgrims.  They  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
manners,  the  arts,  and  the  accommodations  of  people 
more  polished  than  themselves.  This  intercourse 
between  the  East  and  West  subsisted  almost  two 
centuries.  The  adventurers  who  returned  from  Asia 
communicated  to  their  countrymen  the  ideas  which 
they  had  acquired,  and  the  habits  of  life  they  had 
contracted  by  visiting  more  refined  nations.  The 
Europeans  began  to  be  sensible  of  wants,  with  which 
they  were  formerly  unacquainted:  new  desires  were 
excited;  and  such  a taste  for  the  commodities  and 
arts  of  other  countries  gradually  spread  among  them, 
that  they  not  only  encouraged  the  resort  of  foreigners 
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lo  their  harbours,  but  began  to  perceive  the  advantage 
and  necessity  of  applying  to  commerce  themselves. 

This  communication,  which  was  opened  between 
Europe  and  the  western  provinces  of  Asia,  encou- 
raged several  persons  to  advance  far  beyond  the 
countries  in  which  the  crusaders  carried  on  their 
operations,  and  to  travel  by  land  into  the  more  remote 
and  opulent  regions  of  the  East.  The  wild  fanaticism 
which  seems,  at  that  period,  to  have  mingled  in  all 
the  schemes  of  individuals,  no  less  than  in  all  the 
counsels  of  nations,  first  incited  men  to  enter  upon 
those  long  and  dangerous  peregrinations.  They  were 
afterwards  undertaken  from  prospects  of  commercial 
advantage,  or  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity.  Ben- 
iamin, a Jew  of  Tudela,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
possessed  with  a superstitious  veneration  for  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  solicitous  to  visit  his  countrymen  in  the 
East,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  in  such  a state  of  power 
and  opulence  as  might  redound  to  the  honour  of  his 
sect,  set  out  from  Spain  in  the  year  1160,  and  travel- 
ling by  land  to  Constantinople,  proceeded  through  the 
countries  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
as  far  as  Chinese  Tartary : from  thence  he  took  his 
route  towards  the  south,  and  after  traversing  various 
provinces  of  the  further  India,  he  embarked  on  the 
Indian  ocean,  visited  several  of  its  islands,  and  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  thirteen  years  by  the  way  of 
Egypt,  to  Europe,  with  much  information  concerning 
a large  district  of  the  globe  altogether  unknown  at 
that  time  to  the  western  world.  The  zeal  of  the  head 
of  the  Christian  church  co-operated  with  the  super- 
stition ofBenjamin  the  Jew,  in  discovering  the  inte- 
rior and  remote  provinces  of  Asia  [a.  d.  1246].  All 
Christendom  having  been  alarmed  with  accounts  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Tartar  arms  under  Zengis 
Khan,  Innocent  IV.,  who  entertained  most  exalted 
ideas  concerning  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power,  and 
the  submission  due  to  his  injunctions,  sent  Father 
John  de  Plano  Carpini,  at  the  head  of  a mission  of 
Franciscan  monks,  and  Father  Ascolino,  at  the  head 
of  another  of  Dominicans,  to  enjoin  Kayuk  Khan,  the 
grandson  of  Zengis,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Tartar  empire,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  to 
desist  from  desolating  the  earth  by  his  arms.  The 
haughty  descendant  of  the  greatest  conqueror  Asia 
had  ever  beheld,  astonished  at  this  strange  mandate 
from  an  Italian  priest,  whose  name  and  jurisdiction 
were  alike  unknown  to  him,  received  it  with  the  con- 
tempt which  it  merited,  though  he  dismissed  the 
mendicants  who  delivered  it  with  impunity.  But,  as 
they  had  penetrated  into  the  country  by  different 
routes,  and  followed  for  some  time  the  Tartar  camps, 
which  were  always  in  motion,  they  had  opportunity 
of  visiting  a great  part  of  Asia.  Carpini,  who  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  Poland  and  Russia,  travelled 
through  its  northern  provinces  as  far  as  the  extremi- 
ties of  Thibet.  Ascolino,  who  seems  to  have  landed 
somewhere  in  Syria,  advanced  thi-ough  its  southern 
provinces,  into  the  interior  parts  of  Persia. 

[a.d.  1253.]  Not  long  after  St.  Louis  of  France  con- 
tributed further  towards  extending  the  knowledge 
which  the  Europeans  had  begun  to  acquire  of  those  dis- 
tant regions.  Some  designing  impostor,  who  took  ad- 
rantageoftheslenderacquaintanceofChristendomwith 
the  state  and  character  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  having 
informed  him  that  a powerful  khan  of  the  Tartars  had 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  the  monarch  listened  to 
the  tale  with  pious  credulity,  and  instantly  resolved 
to  send  ambassadors  to  this  illustrious  convert,  with 
a view  of  enticing  him  to  attack  their  common  enemy 
the  Saracens  in  one  quarter,  while  he  fell  upon  them 
in  another.  As  monks  were  the  only  persons  in  that 


age  who  possessed  such  a degree  of  knowledge  as 
qualified  them  for  a service  of  this  kind,  he  employed 
in  it  Father  Andrew,  a Jacobine,  who  was  followed 
by  Father  William  de  Rubruquis,  a Franciscan.  With 
respect  to  the  progress  of  the  former,  there  is  no 
memorial  extant.  The  journal  of  fhe  latter  has  been 
published.  He  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
Mangu,  the  third  khan  in  succession  from  Zengis, 
and  made  a circuit  through  the  interior  parts  of  Asia, 
more  extensive  than  that  of  any  European  who  had 
hitherto  explored  them. 

To  those  travellers,  whom  religious  zeal  sent  forth^. 
to  visit  Asia,  succeeded  others  who  ventured  into 
remote  countries,  from  the  prospect  of  commercial 
advantage,  or  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity,  the  first 
andmosteminent  of  these  was  Marco  Polo,  [a.  d.  1265], 
a Venetian  of  a noble  family.  Having  engaged  early 
in  trade,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  his 
aspiring  mind  wished  for  a sphere  of  activity  more 
extensive  than  was  afforded  to  it  by  the  established 
traffic  carried  on  in  those  ports  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
which  the  Venetians  frequented.  This  prompted 
him  to  travel  into  unknown  countries,  in  expectation 
of  opening  a commercial  intercourse  with  them,  more 
suited  to  the  sanguine  ideas  and  hopes  of  a young 
adventurer. 

As  his  father  had  already  carried  some  European 
commodities  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan  of  the 
Tartars,  and  had  disposed  of  them  to  advantage,  he 
resorted  thither.  Under  the  protection  of  Kublay 
Khan,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  successors  of 
Zengis,  he  continued  his  mercantile  peregrinations 
in  Asia  upwards  of  twenty-six  years;  and,  during 
that  time,  advanced  towards  the  east,  far  beyond 
the  utmost  boundaries  to  which  any  European  travel- 
ler had  ever  proceeded.  Instead  of  following  the 
course  of  Carpini  and  Rubruquis,  along  the  vast 
unpeopled  plains  of  Tartiry,  he  passed  through  the 
chief  trading  cities  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of 
Asia,  and  penetrated  to  Cambalu,  or  Pekin,  the 
capital  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  or  China, 
subject  at  that  time  to  the  successors  of  Zengis.  He 
made  more  than  one  voyage  on  the  Indian  ocean;  he 
traded  in  many  of  the  islands,  from  which  Europe  had 
long  received  spices  and  other  commodities,  which 
it  held  in  high  estimation,  though  unacquainted  with 
the  particular  countries  to  which  it  was  indebted 
for  those  precious  productions ; and  he  obtained  in- 
formation concerning  several  countries  which  he  did 
not  visit  in  person,  particularly  the  island  Zipangri, 
probably  the  same  now  known  by  the  name  of  Japan. 
On  his  return,  he  astonished  his  contemporaries  with 
his  description  of  vast  regions,  whose  names  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  with  such  pomp- 
ous accounts  of  their  fertility,  their  populousness, 
their  opulence,  the  variety  of  their  manufactures,  and 
the  extent  of  their  trade,  as  rose  far  above  the  con- 
ception of  an  uninformed  age. 

[a.  d.  1322].  About  half  a century  after  Marco  Polo, 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  an  Englishman,  encouraged  by 
his  example,  visited  most  of  the  countries  in  the  East 
which  he  had  described,  and  like  him,  published  an 
account  of  them.  Thenarrations  of  those  early  travel- 
lers abounded  with  many  wild  incoherent  tales,  con- 
cerning giants,  enchanters,  and  monsters.  But  they 
were  not,  from  that  circumstance,  less  acceptable  to 
an  ignorant  age,  which  delighted  in  what  was  mar- 
vellous. The  wonders  which  they  told,  mostly  on 
hearsay,  filled  the  multitude  with  admiration.  The 
facts  which  they  related  from  their  own  observation 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  more  discerning.  The 
former,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  popular 
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traditions  and  fables  of  the  countries  through  .vhich 
they  had  passed,  were  gradually  disregarded  as 
Europe  advanced  in  knowledge.  The  latter,  how- 
ever incredible  some  of  them  may  have  appeared 
in  their  own  time,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servations of  modern  travellers.  By  means  cf  both, 
however,  the  curiosity  of  mankind  was  excited  with 
respect  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth;  their  ideas 
were  enlarged,  and  they  were  not  only  insensibly 
disposed  to  attempt  new  discoveries,  but  received 
such  information  as  directed  to  that  particular  course 
in  which  these  were  afterwards  carried  on. 

While  this  spirit  was  gradually  forming  in  Europe, 
a fortunate  discovery  was  made,  which  contributed 
more  than  all  the  efforts  and  ingenuity  of  preceding 
ages,  to  improve  and  to  extend  navigation.  That 
wonderful  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  conv- 
municates  such  virtue  to  a needle  or  slender  rod  of 
iron,  as  to  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was 
observed.  The  use  which  might  be  made  of  this  in 
directing  navigation  was  immediately  perceived.  That 
valuable  but  now  familiar  instrument,  the  Mariner’s 
Compass,  was  constructed.  When,  by  means  of  it, 
navigators  found  that,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  every 
place,  they  could  discover  the  north  and  south  with 
so  much  ease  and  accuracy,  it  became  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  depend  merely  on  the  light  of  the  stars 
and  the  observation  of  the  sea  coast.  They  gradually 
abandoned  their  ancient  timid  and  lingering  course 
along  the  shore,  ventured  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and, 
relying  on  this  new  guide,  could  steer  in  the  darkest 
night,  and  under  the  most  cloudy  sky,  with  a security 
and  precision  hitherto  unknown.  The  compass  may 
be  said  to  have  opened  to  man  the  dominion  of  the 
sea,  and  to  have  put  him  in  full  possession  of  the 
earth,  by  enabling  him  to  visit  every  part  of  it. 
Flavio  Gioia,  a citizen  of  Amalfi,  a town  of  consider- 
able trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  the  author 
cf  this  great  discovery,  about  the  year  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  two.  It  hath  been  often  the  fate 
of  those  illustrious  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  have 
enriched  science  and  improved  the  arts  by  their  in- 
ventions, to  derive  more  reputation  than  benefit  from 
the  happy  efforts  of  their  genius.  But  the  lot  of 
Gioia  has  been  still  more  cruel : through  the  inatten- 
tion or  ignorance  of  contemporary  historians,  he  has 
been  defrauded  even  of  the  fame  to  which  he  had 
such  a just  title.  We  receive  from  them  no  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  his  profession,  his  character,  the 
precise  time  when  he  made  this  important  discovery, 
or  the  accidents  and  inquiries  which  led  to  it.  The 
knowledge  of  this  event,  though  productive  of  greater 
effects  than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
race,  is  transmitted  to  us  without  any  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  can  gratify  the  curiosity  that  it 
naturally  awakens.  But  though  the  use  of  the  com- 
pass might  enable  the  Italians  to  perform  the  short 
voyages  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  with  greater 
security  and  expedition,  its  influence  wTas  not  so  sud- 
den or  extensive,  as  immediately  to  render  navigation 
adventurous,  and  to  excite  a spirit  of  discovery. 
Many  causes  combined  in  preventing  this  beneficial 
invention  from  producing  its  full  effect  instanta- 
neously. Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly,  and 
’’with  reluctance.  They  are  averse  to  new  experiments, 
and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity.  The  com- 
mercial jealousy  of  the  Italians,  it  is  probable,  la- 
boured to  conceal  the  happy  discovery  of  their 
countryman  from  other  nations.  The  art  of  steering 
by  the  compass  with  such  skill  and  accuracy  as  to 
inspire  a full  confidence  in  its  direction,  was  acquired 
gradually.  Sailors,  unaccustomed  to  quit  sight  of 


land,  durst  not  launch  out  at  once  and  commit  them* 
selves  to  unknown  seas.  Accordingly,  near  half  a 
century  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Gioia’s  discovery, 
before  navigators  ventured  into  any  seas  which  they 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  frequent. 

The  first  appearance  of  a bolder  spirit  may  be  dated 
from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary  or 
Fortunate  Islands.  By  what  accident  they  were  led 
to  the  discovery  of  those  small  isles,  which  lie  near 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  Spanish  coast,  and  above 
a hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
contemporary  writers  have  not  explained.  But, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centur  y,  the  people 
of  all  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  Spain  was 
then  divided,  were  accustomed  to  make  piratical  ex- 
cursions thither,  in  order  to  plunder  the  inhabitants, 
or  to  carry  them  off  as  slaves.  Clement  VI.  in  virtue 
of  the  right  claimed  by  the  holy  see,  to  dispose  of  all 
countries  possessed  by  infidels,  erected  those  isles 
into  a kingdom,  in  the  year  one  thonsand  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  and  conferred  it  on  Lewis  de  la 
Cerda,  descended  from  the  royal  family  of  Castile. 
But  that  unfortunate  prince,  destitute  of  power  to 
assert  his  nominal  title,  having  never  visited  the 
Canaries,  John  de  Bethencourt,  a Norman  baron, 
obtained  a grant  of  them  from  Henry  III.  of  Castile. 
Bethencourt,  with  the  valour  and  good  fortune  which 
distinguished  the  adventurers  of  his  country,  at- 
tempted and  effected  the  conquest ; and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Canaries  remained  for  some  time  in  his 
family,  as  a fief  held  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  Pre- 
vious to  this  expedition  of  Bethencourt,  his  country- 
men settled  in  Normandy  are  said  to  have  visited  the 
coast  of  Africa  [A.  D.  1365],  and  to  have  proceeded  far 
to  the  south  of  the  Canary  Islands.  But  their  voyages 
thither  seem  not  to  have  been  undertaken  in  conse- 
quence of  any  public  or  regular  plan  for  extending 
navigation  and  attempting  new  discoveries.  They 
were  either  excursions  suggested  by  that  roving 
piratical  spirit,  which  descended  to  the  Normans  from 
their  ancestors,  or  the  commercial  enterprises  of  pri- 
vate merchants,  which  attracted  so  little  notice,  that 
hardly  any  memorial  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  con- 
temporary authors.  In  a general  survey  of  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned 
this  event;  and  leaving  it  among  those  of  dubious 
existence,  or  of  small  importance,  we  may  conclude, 
that  though  much  additional  information  concerning 
the  remote  regions  of  the  East  had  been  received  by 
travellers  who  visited  them  by  land,  navigation,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centurj%  had  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  state  to  which  it  had  attained 
before  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  Providence 
decreed  that  men  were  to  pass  the  limits  within 
which  they  had  been  so  long  confined,  and  open  to 
themselves  a more  ample  field  wherein  to  display 
their  talents,  their  enterprise,  and  courage.  The  first 
considerable  efforts  towards  this  were  not  made  by 
any  of  the  more  powerful  states  of  Europe,  or  by 
those  who  had  applied  to  navigation  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  and  success.  The  glory  of  leading  the  way 
in  this  new  career,  was  reserved  for  Portugal,  one  of 
the  smallest  and  least  powerful  of  the  European 
kingdoms.  As  the  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  globe  with 
which  mankind  were  then  unacquainted,  not  only 
improved  and  extended  the  art  of  navigation,  but 
roused  such  a spirit  of  curiosity  and  enterprise,  as 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  of  which  I 
propose  to  write  the  history,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
full  view  of  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  success  a£ 
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their  various  naval  operations.  It  was  in  this  school 
that  the  discoverer  of  America  was  trained;  and 
unless  we  trace  the  steps  by  which  his  instructors 
and  guides  advanced,  it  will  be  impossible  to  com- 
prehend the  circumstances  which  suggested  the  idea 
or  facilitated  the  execution  of  his  great  design. 

Various  circumstances  prompted  the  Portuguese 
to  exert  their  activity  in  this  new  direction,  and  en- 
abled them  to  accomplish  undertakings  apparently 
superior  to  the  natural  force  of  their  monarchy.  The 
kings  of  Portugal,  having  driven  the  Moors  out  of 
their  dominions,  had  acquired  power,  as  well  as  glory, 
by  the  success  of  their  arms  agninst  the  infidels.  By 
their  victories  over  them,  they  had  extended  the  royal 
authority  beyond  the  narrow  limits  within  which  it 
was  originally  circumscribed  in  Portugal,  as  well  as 
in  other  feudal  kingdoms.  They  had  the  command 
of  the  national  force,  could  rouse  it  to  act  with  united 
vigour,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  could 
employ  it  without  dread  of  interruption  from  any 
domestic  enemy.  By  the  perpetual  hostilities  carried 
on  for  several  centuries  against  the  Mahometans,  the 
martial  and  adventurous  spirit  which  distinguished 
all  the  European  nations  during  the  middle  ages,  was 
improved  and  heightened  among  the  Portuguese. 

A fierce  civil  war  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  occasioned  by  a disputed  succession,  aug- 
mented the  military  ardour  of  the  nation,  and  formed 
or  called  forth  men  of  such  active  and  daring  genius, 
as  are  fit  for  bold  undertakings.  The  situation  of 
the  kingdom,  bounded  on  every  side  by  the  domi- 
nions of  a more  powerful  neighbour,  did  not  afford 
free  scope  to  the  activity  of  the  Portuguese  by  land, 
as  the  strength  of  their  monarchy  was  no  match  for 
that  of  Castile.  But  Portugal  was  a maritime  state, 
in  which  there  were  many  commodious  harbours ; 
the  people  had  begun  to  make  some  progress  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  naiigation;  ar>d  the  sea 
was  open  to  them,  presenting  the  only  field  of  enter- 
prise in  which  they  could  distinguish  themselves. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Portugal,  and  such  the  dis- 
position of  the  people,  when  John  I.,  surnamed  the 
Bastard,  obtained  secure  possession  of  the  crown  by 
the  peace  concluded  with  Castile,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eleven.  He  was  a prince 
of  great  merit,  who,  by  superior  courage ‘and  abilities, 
had  opened  his  way  to  a throne,  which  of  right  did  not 
belong  to  him.  He  instantly  perceived  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  preserve  public  order,  or  domestic 
tranquillity,  without  finding  some  employment  for  the 
restless  spirit  of  his  subjects.  With  this  view  he 
assembled  a numerous  fleet  at  Lisbon,  composed  of 
all  the  ships  which  he  could  fit  out  in  his  own  king- 
dom [a.  d.  1412],  and  of  many  hired  from  foreigners. 
This  great  armament  was  destined  to  attack  the 
Moors  settled  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  While  it  was 
equipping,  a few  vessels  were  appointed  to  sail  along 
the  western  shore  of  Africa  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  to  discover  the  unknown  countries  situated 
there.  From  this  inconsiderable  attempt,  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  that  spirit  of  discovery, 
which  opened  the  barriers  that  had  so  long  shut  out 
mankind  from  the  knowledge  of  one  half  of  the  ter- 
restrial globe. 

At  the  time  when  John  sent  forth  these  ships  on 
this  new  voyage,  the  art  of  navigation  was  still  very 
imperfect.  Though  Africa  lay  so  near  to  Portugal, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  countries  already  known  on 
that  continent  invited  men  to  explore  it  more  fully, 
the  Portuguese  had  never  ventured  to  sail  beyond 
Ca pe  Non.  That  promontory,  as  its  name  imports, 
was  hitherto  considered  as  a boundary  which  could 


not  be  passed.  But  the  nations  of  Europe  had  now 
acquired  as  much  knowledge  as  emboldened  them 
to  disregard  the  prejudices  and  to  correct  the  errors 
of  their  ancestors.  The  long  rfcign  of  ignorance,  the 
constant  enemy  of  every  curious  inquiry,  and  of  every 
new  undertaking,  was  approaching  to  its  period. 
The  light  of  science  began  to  dawn.  The  works  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  began  to  be  read 
with  admiration  and  profit.  The  sciences  cultivated 
by  the  Arabians  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Moors  settled  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  by  the 
Jews,  who  were  very  numerous  in  both  these  king- 
doms. Geometry,  astronomy,  and  geography,  the 
sciences  on  which  the  art  of  navigation  is  founded, 
became  objects  of  studious  attention.  The  memory 
of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  ancients  was  revived, 
and  the  progress  of  their  navigation  and  commerce 
began  to  be  traced.  Some  of  the  causes  which  have 
obstructed  the  cultivation  of  science  in  Portugal, 
during  this  century  and  the  last,  did  not  exist,  or  did 
not  operate  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury (4)  ; and  the  Portuguese,  at  that  period,  see<m 
to  have  kept  pace  with  other  nations  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps  in  literary  pursuits. 

As  the  genius  of  the  age  favoured  the  execution  of 
that  new  undertaking,  to  which  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  country  invited  the  Portuguese,  it  proved  success- 
ful. The  vessels  sent  on  the  discovery  doubled  that 
formidable  Cape,  which  had  terminated  the  progress 
of  former  navigators,  and  proceeded  a hundred  and 
sixty  miles  beyond  it,  to  Cape  Bojador.  As  its  rocky 
cliffs,  which  stretched  a considerable  way  into  the 
Atlantic,  appeared  more  dreadful  than  the  promon- 
tory which  they  had  passed,  the  Portuguese  com- 
manders durst  not  attempt  to  sail  round  it,  but 
returned  to  Lisbon,  more  satisfied  with  having 
advanced  so  far,  than  ashamed  of  having  ventured 
no  further. 

Inconsiderable  as  this  voyage  was  [a.d.  1417],  it  in- 
creased the  passion  for  discovery,  which  began  to 
arise  in  Portugal.  The  fortunate  issue  of  the  king’s 
expedition  against  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  added 
strength  to  that  spirit  in  the  nation,  and  pushed  it  on 
to  new  undertakings.  In  order  to  render  these  suc- 
cessful, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  conducted 
by  a person  who  possessed  abilities  capable  of  dis- 
cerning what  was  attainable,  who  enjoyed  leisure  to 
form  a regular  system  for  prosecuting  discovery,  and 
who  was  animated  with  ardour  that  would  persevere 
in  spite  of  obstacles  and  repulses.  Happily  for  Por- 
tugal she  found  all  those  qualities  in  Henry  Duke  of 
Viseo,  the  fourth  son  of  king  John  by  Philippa  of 
Lancaster,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England. 
That  prince,  in  his  early  youth,  having  accompanied 
his  father  in  his  expedition  to  Barbary,  distinguished 
himself  by  many  deeds  of  valour.  To  the  martial 
spirit,  which  was  the  characteristic  of  every  man  of 
noble  birth  at  that  time,  he  added  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a more  enlightened  and  polished  age.  He 
cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  were  then 
unknown  and  despised  by  persons  of  his  rank.  Ha 
applied  with  peculiar  fondness  to  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy ; and  by  the  instruction  of  able  masters,  ag 
well  as  by  the  accounts  of  travellers,  he  early  ac- 
quired such  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe,  as  dis- 
covered the  great  probability  of  finding  new  and 
opulent  countries,  by  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Africa- 
Such  an  object  was  formed  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm 
and  ardour  of  a youthful  mind,  and  he  espoused  with 
the  utmost  zeal  the  patronage  of  a design  which 
might  prove  as  beneficial,  as  it  appeared  to  be  splendid 
and  honourable.  In  order  that  lie  might  pursue  thia 
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great  scheme  without  interruption,  he  retired  from 
court  immediately  after  his  r'eturn  from  Africa,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Sagres,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
where  the  prospect  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  invited  his 
thoughts  continually  towards  his  favourite  project, 
and  encouraged  him  to  execute  it.  In  this  retreat  he 
was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
his  country,  who  aided  him  in  his  researches.  He 
applied  for  information  to  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  who 
were  accustomed  to  travel  by  land  into  the  interior 
provinces  of  Africa,  in  quest  of  ivory,  gold-dust,  and 
other  rich  commodities.  He  consulted  the  Jews 
settled  in  Portugal.  By  promises,  rewards,  and  marks 
of  respect,  he  allured  into  his  service  several  persons, 
foreigners  as  well  as  Portuguese,  who  were  eminent 
for  their  skill  in  navigation.  In  taking  those  prepara- 
tory steps,  the  great  abilities  of  the  prince  were  se- 
conded by  his  private  virtues.  His  integrity,  his 
affability,  his  respect  for  religion,  his  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  his  country,  engaged  persons  of  all  ranks  to 
applaud  his  design,  and  to  favour  the  execution  of  it. 
His  schemes  were  allowed,  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
countrymen,  to  proceed  neither  from  ambition  nor 
the  desire  of  wealth,  but  to  flow  from  the  warm  bene- 
volence of  a heart  eager  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  which  justly  entitled  him  to  assume  a 
motto  for  his  device,  that  described  the  quality  by 
which  he  wished  to  be  distinguished,  the  talent  of 
doing  good. 

His  first  effort  [ a.  d.  1418],  as  is  usual  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  new  undertaking,  was  extremely 
inconsiderable.  He  fitted  out  a single  ship,  and 
giving  the  command  of  it  to  John  Gonzalez  Zarco 
and  Tristan  Vaz,  two  gentlemen  of  his  household, 
who  voluntarily  offered  to  conduct  the  enterprise,  he 
instructed  them  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  double 
Cape  Bojador,  and  thence  to  steer  towards  the  south. 
They,  according  to  the  mode  of  navigation  which  still 
prevailed,  held  their  course  along  the  shore  ; and 
by  following  that  direction,  they  must  have  en- 
countered almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  Cape  Bojador.  But  fortune 
came  in  aid  to  their  want  of  skill,  and  pre- 
vented the  voyage  from  being  altogether  fruitless. 
A sudden  squall  of  wind  arose,  drove  them  out  to 
sea,  and  when  they  expected  every  moment  to  perish, 
landed  them  on  an  unknown  island,  which  from  their 
happy  escape  they  named  Porto  Santo.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  navigation,  the  discovery  of  this  small  island 
appeared  a matter  of  such  moment,  that  they  in- 
stantly returned  to  Portugal  with  the  good  tidings, 
and  were  received  by  Henry  with  the  applause  and 
honour  due  to  fortunate  adventurers.  This  faint 
dawn  of  success  filled  a mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  a favourite  object  with  such  sanguine  hopes  as 
were  sufficient  incitements  to  proceed.  Next  year 
[a.d.  1419]  Henry  sent  out  three  ships  under  the  same 
commanders,  to  whom  he  joined  Bartholomew  Pe- 
restrello,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
which  they  had  discovered.  When  they  began  to 
settle  in  Porto  Santo,  they  observed  towards  the 
south  a fixed  spot  in  the  horizon  like  a small  black 
cloud.  By  degrees  they  were  led  to  conjecture  that 
it  might  be  land,  and  steering  towards  it,  they  arrived 
at  a considerable  island,  uninhabited  and  covered 
with  wood,  which  on  that  account  they  called  Ma- 
deira, As  it  was  Henry’s  chief  object  to  render  his 
discoveries  useful  to  his  country,  he  immediately 
equipped  a fleet  to  carry  a colony  of  Portuguese  to 
these  islands.  By  his  provident  care,  they  were  fur- 
nished not  only  with  the  seeds,  plants,  and  domestic 
animals  common  in  Europe ; but  as  he  foresaw 


that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the 
soil  would  prove  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  other 
productions,  he  procured  slips  of  the  vine  from  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  the  rich  wines  of  which  were  then 
in  great  request,  and  plants  of  the  sugar-cane  from 
Sicily,,  into  which  it  had  been  lately  introduced. 
These  throve  so  prosperously  in  this  new  country, 
that  the  benefit  of  cultivating  them  was  irrynediately 
perceived,  and  the  sugar  and  wine  of  Madeira  quickly 
became  articles  of  some  consequence  in  the  commerce 
of  Portugal. 

As  soon  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this  first 
settement  to  the  west  of  the  European  continent 
began  to  be  felt,  the  spirit  of  discovery  appeared  less 
chimerical,  and  became  more  adventurous.  By  their 
voyages  to  Madeira,  the  Portuguese  were  gradually 
accustomed  to  a bolder  navigation,  and,  instead  of 
creeping  servilely  along  the  coast,  ventured  into  the 
open  sea.  In  consequence  of  taking  this  course, 
Gilianez,  who  commanded  one  of  Prince  Henry’s 
ships,  doubled  Cape  Bojador  [a.  d.  1423], the  boundary 
of  the  Portuguese  navigation  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  impassable.  This 
successful  voyage,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  age 
placed  on  a level  with  the  most  famous  exploits  re- 
corded in  history,  opened  a new  sphere  to  navigation, 
as  it  discovered  the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  still 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  stretching  towards 
the  south.  Part  of  this  was  soon  explored;  the  Por- 
tuguese advanced  within  the  tropics,  and  in  the  space 
of  a few  years  they  discovered  the  river  Senegal,  and 
all  the  coast  extending  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de 
Yerd. 

Hitherto  the  Portuguese  had  been  guided  in  their 
discoveries,  or  encouraged  to  attempt  them,  by  the 
light  and  information  which  they  received  from  the 
works  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  and  geographers. 
But  when  they  began  to  enter  the  torrid  zone,  the 
notion  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  the 
heat,  which  reigned  perpetually  there,  was  so  exces- 
sive as  to  render  it  uninhabitable,  deterred  them,  for 
some  time,  from  (proceeding.  Their  own  observa- 
tions, when  they  first  ventured  into  this  unknown 
and  formidable  region,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  antiquity  concerning  the  violent  operation  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  As  far  as  the  river  Senegal, 
the  Portuguese  had  found  the  coast  of  Africa  in- 
habited by  people  nearly  resembling  the  Moors  oi 
Barbary.  When  they  advanced  to  the  south  of  that 
river,  the  human  form  seemed  to  put  on  a new  ap- 
pearance. They  beheld  men  with  skins  black  as 
ebony,  with  short  curled  hair,  flat  noses,  thick  lips, 
and  all  the  peculiar  features  which  are  now  known 
to  distinguish  the  race  of  negroes.  This  surprising 
alteration  they  naturally  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  heat,  and  if  they  should  advance  nearer  to  the 
line,  they  began  to  dread  that  its  effects  would  be 
sti.l  more  violent.  The  dangers  were  exaggerated; 
and  many  other  objections  against  attempting  further 
discoveries  were  proposed  by  some  of  the  grandees, 
who,  from  ignorance,  from  envy,  or  from  that  cold 
timid  prudence,  which  rejects  whatever  has  the  air 
of  novelty  or  enterprise,  had  hitherto  condemned  all 
Prince  Henry’s  schemes.  They  represented,  that  it 
was  altogether  chimerical  to  expect  any  advantage 
from  countries  situated  in  that  region  which  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  antiquity  had  pronounced 
to  be  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men;  that  their 
forefathers,  satisfied  with  cultivating  the  territory 
which  Providence  had  allotted  them,  did  not  waste 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom  by  fruitless  projects,  in 
quest  of  new  settlements ; that  Portugal  was  already 
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exhausted  by  the  expense  of  attempts  to  discover 
lands,  which,  either  did  not  exist,  or  which  nature 
destined  to  remain  unknown ; and  was  drained  of 
men,  who  might  have  been  employed  in  undertak- 
ings attended  with  more  certain  success,  and  pro- 
ductive of  greater  benefit.  But  neither  their  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  nor  their  reasonings 
concerning  the  interests  of  Portugal,  made  any  im- 
pression upon  the  determined  philosophic  mind  of 
Prince  Henry.  The  discoveries  which  he  had  al- 
ready marie  convinced  him  that  the  ancients  had 
little  more  than  a conjectural  knowledge  of  the  torrid 
zone.  He  was  no  less  satisfied  that  the  political 
arguments  of  his  opponents,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terest of  Portugal,  were  malevolent  and  ill  founded. 
In  those  sentiments  he  was  strenuously  supported  by 
his  brother  Pedro,  who  governed  the  kingdom  as 
guardian  of  their  nephew  Alphonso  V.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  during  his  minority  [a.  d.  1438]  ; 
and,  instead  of  slackening  his  efforts,  Henry  con- 
tinued to  pursue  his  discoveries  with  fresh  ardour. 

But,  in  order  to  siloice  all  the  murmurs  of  oppo- 
sition, he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authority  in  favour  of  his  operations.  With 
this  view  he  applied  to  the  pope,  and  represented,  in 
pompous  terms,  the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal  with 
which  he  had  exerted  himself  during  twenty  years, 
in  discovering  unknown  countries,  the  wretched  in- 
habitants of  which  were  utter  strangers  to  true  reli- 
gion, wandering  in  heathen  darkness,  or  led  astray 
by  the  delusions  of  Mahomet.  He  besought  the 
holy  father,  to  whom,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  subject,  to  confer  on  the 
crown  of  Portugal  a right  to  all  the  countries  pos- 
sessed by  infidels,  which  should  be  discovered  by  the 
industry  of  its  subjects,  and  subdued  by  the  force 
of  its  arms.  He  entreated  him  to  enjoin  all  Chris- 
tian powers,  under  the  highest  penalties,  not  to 
molest  Portugal  while  engaged  in  this  laudable  enter- 
prise, and  to  prohibit  them  from  settling  in  any  of 
the  countries  which  the  Portuguese  should  discover. 
He  promised  that,  in  all  their  expeditions,  it  should 
be  the  chief  object  of  his  countrymen  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  establish  the 
authority  of  the  holy  see,  and  to  increase  the  flock 
of  the  universal  pastor.  As  it  was  by  improving 
with  dexterity  every  favourable  conjuncture  for  ac- 
quiring new  powers,  that  the  court  of  Rome  had 
gradually  extended  its  usurpations,  Eugene  IV.  the 
pontiff  to  whom  this  application  was  made,  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself. 
He  instantly  perceived,  that,  by  complying  with 
Prince  Henry’s  request,  he  might  exercise  a prero- 
gative no  less  flattering  in  its  own  nature,  than  likely 
to  prove  beneficial  in  its  consequences,  A bull  was 
accordingly  issued,  in  which,  after  applauding  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  past  efforts  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  exhorting  them  to  proceed  in  that  laudable 
career  on  which  they  had  entered,  he  granted  them 
an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  countries  which  they 
should  discover,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  continent  of 
India. 

Extravagant  as  this  donation,  comprehending  such 
a large  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  would  now 
appear,  even  in  catholic  countries,  no  person  in  the 
fifteenth  century  doubted  that  the  Pope,  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  apostolic  power,  had  'a  right  to  confer 
it.  Prince  Henry  was  soon  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages which  he  derived  from  this  transaction.  His 
schemes  were  authorized  and  sanctified  by  the  bull 
approving  of  them.  The  spirit  of  discovery  was 
connected  with  zeal  for  religion,  which,  in  that  age, 


was  a principle  of  such  activity  and  vigour,  as  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  nations.  All  christi&n 
princes  were  deterred  from  intruding  into  those 
countries  which  the  Portuguese  had  discovered,  or 
from  interrupting  the  progress  of  their  navigation 
and  conquests  (10). 

The  fame  of  the  Portuguese  voyages  soon  spread 
over  Europe.  Men  long  accustomed  to  circumscribe 
the  activity  and  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
within  the  limits  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
confined,  were  astonished  to  behold  the  sphere  of 
navigation  so  suddenly  enlarged,  and  a prospect 
opened  of  visiting  regions  of  the  globe,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  was  unknown  in  former  times  The 
learned  and  speculative  reasoned  and  formed  theories 
concerning  those  unexpected  discoveries.  The  vul- 
gar inquired  and  wondered;  while  enterprising  ad- 
venturers crowded  from  every  part  of  Europe,  soli- 
citing Prince  Henry  to  employ  them  in  this  honoura- 
ble service.  Many  Venetians  and  Genoese,  in  parti- 
cular, who  were,  at  that  time,  superior  to  all  other 
nations  in  the  science  of  naval  affairs,  entered  aboard 
the  Portuguese  ships,  and  acquired  a most  perfect 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  their  profession  in  that 
new  school  of  navigation  In  emulation  of  these 
foreigners,  the  Portuguese  exerted  their  own  talents. 
The  nation  seconded  the  designs  of  the  prince. 
[a.d.  1446].  Privatemerchants  formedcompanies.with 
a view  to  search  for  unknown  countries.  TheCapede 
Verd  Islands,  which  lieoffthe  promontory  of  that  name, 
were  discovered  [A.D.  1449],  and  soon  after  the  isles 
called  Azores.  As  the  former  of  these  are  above 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  African  coast,  and  the 
latter  nine  hundred  miles  from  any  continent,  it  15 
evident,  by  their  venturing  so  boldly  into  the  open 
seas,  that  the  Portuguese  had,  by  this  time,  im- 
proved greatly  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

While  the  passion  for  engaging  in  new  under- 
takings was  thus  warm  and  active,  it  received  an 
unfortunate  check  by  the  death  of  Prince  Henry 
[A.  d.  1463],  whose  superior  knowledge  had  hitherto 
directed  all  the  operations  of  the  discoverers,  and 
whose  patronage  had  encouraged  and  protected  them. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  they 
derived  from  these,  the  Portuguese,  during  his  life, 
did  not  advance,  in  their  utmost  progress  towards 
the  south,  within  five  degrees  of  the  equinoctial 
line;  and  after  their  continued  exertions  for  half 
a century  [a.  d.  1412 — 1463],  hardly  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast  of  Africa  were  discovered.  To  an 
age  acquainted  with  the  efforts  of  navigation  in  its 
state  of  maturity  and  improvement,  those  essays 
of  its  early  years  must  necessarily  appear  feeble 
and  unskilful.  But  inconsiderable  as  they  may- 
be deemed,  they  were  sufficient  to  turn  the  curi- 
osity of  the  European  nations  into  a new  channel,  to 
excite  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  to  point  the  way  to 
future  discoveries. 

Alphonso,  who  possessed  the  throne  of  Portugal  at 
the  time  of  Prince  Henry’s  death,  was  so  much  en- 
gaged in  supporting  his  own  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  Castile,  or  in  carrying  on  his  expeditions 
against  the  Moors  in  Barbary,  that  the  force  of  his 
kingdom  being  exerted  in  other  operations,  he  could 
not  prosecute  the  discoveries  of  Africa  with  ardour. 
He  committed  the  conduct  of  them  to  Fernando 
Gomez,  a merchant  in  Lisbon,  to  whom  he  granted 
an  exclusive  right  of  commerce  with  all  the  countries 
r of  which  Prince  Henry  had  taken  possession.  Under 
the  restraint  and  oppression  of  a monopoly,  the 
spirit  of  discovery  • languished.  It  ceased  to  be  a 
national  object,  and  became  the  concern  of  a private 
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man,  more  attentive  to  his  own  gain,  than  to  the  glory 
of  his  country.  Some  progress,  however,  was  made. 
The  Portuguese  ventured  at  length  to  cross  the  line, 
'A.  d.  1471]  and,  to  their  astonishment,  found  that 
region  of  the  torrid  zone,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
scorched  with  intolerable  heat,  to  be  not  only  habit 

able,  but  populous  and  fertile. 

[a.  d.  1481],  John  II.  who  succeeded  his  father 
Alphonso,  possessedtalents  capable  both  of  formiifg  and 
executing  great  designs.  As  part  of  his  revenues,  while 
prince,  had  arisen  from  duties  on  the  trade  with  the 
newly-discovered  countries,  this  naturally  turned  his 
attention  towards  them,  and  satisfied  him  with  respect 
to  their  utility  and  importance.  In  proportion  as  his 
knowledge  of  these  countries  extended,  the  possession 
of  them°  appeared  to  be  of  greater  consequence. 
While  the  Portugese  proceeded  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  river  of  Senegal,  they 
found  all  that  extensive  tract  to  be  sandy,  barren,  and 
thinly  inhabited  by  a wretched  people,  professing  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  subject  to  the  vast  empire 
of  Morocco.  But  to  the  south  of  that  river,  the 
power  and  religion  of  the  Mahometans  were  unknown. 
The  country  was  divided  into  small  independent 
principalities,  the  population  was  considerable,  the 
soil  fertile,  and  the  Portuguese  soon  discovered  that  it 
produced  ivory,  rich  gums,  gold,  and  other  valuable 
commodities.  By  the  acquisition  of  these,  com- 
merce was  enlarged,  and  became  more  adventurous. 
Men,  animated  and  rendered  active  by  the  certain 
prospect  of  gain,  pursued  discovery  with  great  eager- 
ness, than  when  they  were  excited  only  by  curiosity 
and  hope. 

This  spirit  derived  no  small  reinforcement  of  vigour 
from  the  countenance  of  such  a monarch  as  John. 
Declaring  nimseff  the  patron  of  every  attempt  towards 
discovery,  he  promoted  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  his 
grand-uncle  prince  Henry,  and  with  superior  power. 
The  effects  of  this  were  immediately  felt.  A power- 
ful fleet  was  fitted  out  [A.  D.  1484],  which,  after  disco- 
vering the  kingdoms  of  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the  line,  and  the 
Portuguese,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  a new  heaven, 
and  observed  the  stars  of  another  hemisphere.  John 
was  not  only  solicitous  to  discover,  but  attentive  to 
secure,  the  possession  of  those  countries.  He  built 
forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  ; he  sent  out  colonies  to 
settle  there  ; he  established  a commercial  intercourse 
with  the  more  powerful  kingdoms ; he  endeavoured 
to  render  such  as  were  feeble  or  divided,  tributary 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  of  the  petty  princes 
voluntarily  acknowledged  themselves  his  vassals. 
Others  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms. 
A regular  and  well-digested  system  was  formed 
with  respect  to  this  new  object  of  policy,  and  by 
firmly  adhering  to  it,  the  Portuguese  power  and 
commerce  in  Africa  were  established  upon  a solid 
foundation. 

By  their  continued  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
Africa,  the  Portuguese  gradually  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  those  parts  of  that  country  which  they  had 
not  visited.  The  information  which  they  received 
from  the  natives,  added  to  what  they  had  observed  in 
their  own  voyages,  began  to  open  prospects  more  ex- 
tensive, and  to  suggest  the  idea  of  schemes  more  im- 
portant, than  those  which  had  hitherto  allured  and 
occupied  them.  They  had  detected  the  error  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  nature  of  the  torrid  zone. 
They  found,  as  they  proceeded  southwards,  thait  the 
continent  of  Africa,  instead  of  extending  in  breadth, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Ptolemy,  at  that  time  the 
oracle  and  guide  of  the  learned  in  the  science  of 


geography,  appeared  sensibly  to  contract  itself,  and  to 
bend  toward  the  east.  This  induced  them  to  give 
credit  to  the  accountsof  the  ancient  Phenician  voyages 
round  Africa,  which  had  long  been  deemed  fabulous, 
and  led  them  to  conceive  hopes,  that,  by  following  the 
same  route,  they  might  arrive  at  the  East  Indies,  and 
engross  that  commerce  which  has  been  the  source  of 
wealth  and  power  to  every  nation  possessed  of  it' 
The  comprehensive  genius  of  prince  Henry,  as  we  may 
conjecture  from  the  words  of  the  pope’s  bull,  had  early 
formed  some  idea  of  this  navigation.  But  though  hiw 
countrymen,  at  that  period,  were  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving the  extent  of  his  views  and  schemes,  all  the 
Portuguese  mathematicians  and  pilots  now  concurred 
in  representing  them  as  well  founded  and  practicable. 
The  king  entered  with  warmth  into  their  sentiments, 
and  began  to  concert  measures  for  this  arduous  and 
important  voyage. 

Before  his  preparations  for  this  expedition  were 
finished,  accounts  were  transmitted  from  Africa  that 
various  nations  along  the  coast  had  mentioned  a 
mighty  kingdom  situated  on  their  continent,  at  a great 
distance  towards  the  East,  the  king  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  description,  professed  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  Portuguese  monarch  immediately  con- 
cluded, that  this  must  be  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
to  whom  the  Europeans,  seduced  by  a mistake  of 
Rubruquis,  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the 
East,  absurdly  gave  the  name  of  Prester  or  Presbyter 
John;  and,  as  he  hoped  to  receive  information  and 
assistance  from  a Christian  prince,  in  prosecuting  a 
scheme  that  tended  to  propagate  their  common  faith, 
he  resolved  to  open,  if  possible,  some  intercourse  with 
his  court.  With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  Pedro 
de  Covillam  and  Alphonso  de  Payva,  who  were  per- 
fect masters  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  sent  them 
into  the  East  to  search  for  the  residence  of  this  un- 
known potentate,  and  to  make  him  proffers  of  friend- 
ship. They  had  in  charge  likewise  to  procure  what- 
ever intelligence  the  nations  which  they  visited  could 
supply,  with  respect  to  the  trade  of  India,  and  the 
course  of  navigation  to  that  continent. 

While  John  made  this  new  attempt  by  land  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  the  country  which  he  wished  so 
ardently  to  discover,  he  did  not  neglect  the  prosecution 
of  this  great  design  by  sea.  [a.  d.  1488].  The  conduct 
of  a voyage  for  this  purpose,  the  most  arduous  and 
important  which  the  Portuguese  had  ever  projected, 
was  committed  to  Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  officer  whose 
sagacity,  experience,  and  fortitude  rendered  him  equal 
to  the  undertaking.  He  stretched  boldly  towards  the 
south,  and,  proceeding  beyond  the  utmost  limits  to 
which  his  countrymen  had  hitherto  advanced,  disco- 
vered near  a thousand  miles  of  new  country.  Neither 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  a succession 
of  violent  tempests  in  unknown  seas,  and  by  the  fre- 
quent mutinies  of  his  crew,  nor  the  calamities  of 
famine  which  he  suffered  from  losing  his  store-ship, 
could  deter  him  from  prosecuting  his  enterprise.  In 
recompence  of  his  labour  and  perseverance,  he  at  last 
descried  that  lofty  promontory  which  bounds  Africa 
to  the  south.  But  to  descry  it  was  all  that  he  had  in 
his  power  to  accomplish.  The  violence  of  the  winds, 
the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  and  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  the  sailors,  compelled  him  to  return  after 
a voyage  of  sixteen  months,  in  which  he  discoveied  a | 
tar  greater  extent  of  country  man  any  tonner  navi- 
gator. Diaz  had  called  the  promontory  which  termi- 
nated his  voyage,  Cabo  Tormentoso,  or  the  Stormy 
Cape  ; but  the  king,  his  master,  as  he  now  entertained 
no  doubt  of  having  found  thelong-desiredroute  to  India^ 
gave  it  a name  more  inviting,  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
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Those  sanguine  expectations  of  success  were  con- 
firmed by  the  intelligence  which  John  received  over 
land,  in  consequence  of  his  embassy  to  Abyssinia. 
Coviilam  and  Payva,  in  obedience  to  their  master’s 
instructions,  had  repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.  From 
that  city  they  travelled  along  with  a caravan  of 
Egyptian  merchants,  and,  embarking  on  the  Red  sea, 
arrived  at  Aden  in  Arabia.  There  they  separated  ; 
Payva  sailed  directly  towards  Abyssinia ; Coviilam 
embarked  for  the  East  Indies,  and,  having  visited 
Calecut,  Goa.  and  other  cities  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
returned  to  Sofala,  on  the  east  side  of  Africa,  and 
thence  to  Grand  Cairo,  which  Payva  and  he  had  fixed 
upon  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.  Unfortunately  the 
former  was  cruelly  murdered  in  Abyssinia,  but  Co- 
viilam found  at  Cairo  two  Portuguese  Jews,  whom 
John,  whose  provident  sagacity  attended  to  every  cir- 
cumstance that  could  facilitate  the  execution  of  his 
schemes,  had  despatched  after  them,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a detail  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  them  new  instructions.  By  one  of  these  Jews, 
Coviilam  transmitted  to  Portugal  a journal  of  his 
travels  by  sea  and  land,  his  remarks  upon  the  trade 
of  India,  together  with  exact  maps  of  the  coasts  on 
wlrch  he  had  touched  ; and  from  what  he  himself  had 
observed,  as  well  as  from  the  information  of  skilful 
seamen  in  different  countries,  he  concluded,  that,  by 
sailing  round  Africa,  a passage  might  be  found  to  the 
East  Indies. 

The  happy  coincidence  of  Covillam’s  opinion  and 
report,  with  the  discoveries  which  Diaz  had  lately 
made,  left  hardly  any  shadow  of  doubt  with  respect 
to  the  possibility  of  sailing  from  Europe  to  India. 
But  the  vast  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  furious 
storms  which  Diaz  had  encountered  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  alarmed  and  intimidated  the  Portuguese 
to  such  a degree,  although  by  long  experience  they 
were  now  become  adventurous  and  skilful  mariners, 
that  some  time  was  requisite  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  this  dangerous  and  extraordinary  voyage.  The 
courage  however  and  authority  of  the  monarch 
gradually  dispelled  the  vain  fears  of  his  subjects,  or 
made  it  necessary  to  conceal  them.  As  John  thought 
himself  now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishing  that  great 
design,  which  had  been  the  principal  object  of  hisreign, 
his  earnestness  in  prosecuting  it  became  so  vehement, 
that  it  occupied  his  thoughts  by  day,  and  bereaved 
him  of  sleep  through  the  night.  While  he  was  taking 
every  precaution  that  his  wisdom  and  experience 
could  suggest,  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  which  was  to  decide  concerning  the  fate 
of  his  favourite  project,  the  fame  of  the  vast  dis- 
coveries which  the  Portuguese  had  already  made, 
the  reports  concerning  the  extraordinary  intelligence 
which  they  had  received  from  the  East,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  voyage  which  they  now  meditated, 
drew  the  attention  of  all  the  European  nations,  and 
held  them  in  suspense  and  expectation.  By  some, 
the  maritime  skill  and  navigations  of  the  Portuguese 
were  compared  with  those  of  the  Phenicians  and 
Carthaginians,  and  exalted  above  them.  Others 
formed  conjectures  concerning  the  revolutions  which 
the  success  of  the  Portuguese  schemes  might  oc- 
casion in  the  course  of  trade,  and  the  political  state 
of  Europe.  The  Venetians  began  to  be  disquieted 
with  the  apprehension  of  losing  their  Indian  com- 
merce, the  monopoly  of  which  was  the  chief  source  of 
their  power  as  well  as  opulence,  and  the  Portuguese 
already  enjoyed  in  fancy  the  wealth  of  the  East. 
But,  during  this  interval,  which  gave  such  scope  to 
the  various  workings  of  curiosity,  of  hope,  and  of 
fear.,  an  account  was  brought  to  Europe  of  an  event 


| no  less  extraordinary  than  unexpected,  the  discovery 
of  a New  World  situated  in  the  west ; and  the  eyes 
and  admiration  of  mankind  turned  immediately  to- 
wards that  great  object. 


BOOK  II. 

Among  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  Portuguese  had  allured  into 
their  service,  was  Christopher  Colon,  or  Columbus, 
a subject  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  Neither  the 
time  nor  place  of  his  birth  are  known  with  cer- 
tainty (9)  ; but  he  was  descended  of  an  honourable 
family,  thongh  reduced  to  indigence  by  various  mis- 
fortunes. His  ancestors  having  betaken  themselves 
for  subsistence  to  a sea-fearing  life,  Columbus  dis- 
covered in  his  early  youth  the  peculiar  character 
and  talents  which  mark  out  a man  for  that  profes- 
sion. His  parents,  instead  of  thwarting  this  original 
propensity  of  his  mind,  seem  to  have  encouraged  and 
confirmed  it,  by  the  education  which  they  gave  him. 
After  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
the  only  language  in  which  science  was  taught  at 
that  time,  he  was  instructed  in  geometry,  cosmo- 
graphy, astronomy,  and  the  art  of  drawing.  To 
these  he  applied  with  such  ardour  and  predilection, 
on  account  of  their  connexion  with  navigation,  his 
favourite  object,  that  he  advanced  with  rapid  profi- 
ciency in  the  study  of  them.  Thus  qualified,  he  went 
to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  [A.  D.  1461  ],  and  began 
his  career  on  that  element  which  conducted  him  to  sc 
much  glory.  His  early  voyages  were  to  those  ports  iD 
the  Mediterranean  which  his  countrymen  the  Genoese 
frequented.  This  being  a sphere  too  narrow  for  his 
active  mind  [a.d.  1467],  he  made  an  excursion  tc 
the  northern  seas,  and  visited  the  coasts  of  Iceland, 
to  which  the  English  and  other  nations  had  begun  to 
resort  on  account  of  its  fishery.  As  navigation,  ir 
every  direction,  was  now  become  enterprising,  he 
proceeded  beyond  that  island,  the  Thule  of  the 
ancients,  andadvanced  several  degrees  within  the  polar 
circle.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  by  a voyage 
which  tended  more  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  naval 
affairs  than  to  improve  his  fortune,  he  entered  into  the 
servics  of  a famous  sea-captain,  of  his  own  name  and 
family.  This  man  commanded  a small  squadron  fitted 
out  at  his  own  expense,  and  by  cruising  sometimes 
against  the  Mahometans,  sometimes  against  the  Ve- 
netians, the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had  acquired 
both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus 
continued  for  several  years,  no  less  distinguished  for 
his  courage,  than  for  his  exper-nce  as  a sailor.  At 
length,  in  an  obstinate  engagement  off  the  coast  oi 
Portugal,  with  some  Venetian  Caravals,  returning 
richly  laden  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  vessel  on 
board  which  he  served  took  fire,  together  with  one  of 
the  enemy’s  ships,  to  which  it  was  fast  grappled.  In 
this  dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and  presence 
of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  laid  hold  of  a floating  oar,  and  by  the  support 
of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  he  reached  the 
shore,  though  above  two  leagues  distant,  and  saved  a 
life  reserved  for  great  undertakings. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  strength  for  the  journey,  he 
repaired  to  Lisbon,  where  many  of  his  countrymen 
were  settled.  They  soon  conceived  such  a favourable 
opinion  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  talents,  that  they 
warmly  solicited  him  to  remain  in  that  kingdom,  where 
his  naval  skill  and  experience  could  not  fail  of  render 
ing  him  conspicuous.  To  every  adventurer,  animated 
either  with  curiosity  to  visit  new  countries,  or  with  am 
bition  to  distinguish  himself,  the  Portuguese  service 
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was  at  that  t*me  extremely  inviting.  Columbus  listened 
with  a favo  irable  -ear  to  the  $dvice  of  his  friends,  and 
having  gained  the  esteem  of  a Portuguese  lady,  whom 
he  married,  fixed  his  residence  in  Lisbon.  This  alli- 
ance, instead  of  detaching  him  from  a sea-fariug  life, 
contributed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  naval  know- 
ledge, and  to  excite  a desire  of  extending  it  still  further. 
His  wife  was  a daughter  of  Bartholomew  Perestrello, 
one  of  the  captains  employed  by  prince  Henry  in  his 
early  navigations,  and  who,  under  his  protection,  had 
discovered  and  planted  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and 
Madeira.  Columbus  got  possession  of  the  journals 
and  charts  of  this  experienced  navigator,  and  from  them 
he  learned  the  course  which  the  Portuguese  had  held 
in  making  their  discoveries,  as  well  as  the  various 
circumstances  which  guided  or  encouraged  them  in 
their  attempts.  The  study  of  these  soothed  and 
inflamed  his  favourite  passion ; and  while  he  con- 
templated the  maps,  and  read  the  descriptions  of  the 
new  countries  which  Perestrello  had  seen,  his  im- 
patience to  visit  them  became  irresistible.  In  order 
to  indulge  it,  he  made  a voyage  to  Madeira,  and 
continued  during  several  years  to  trade  with  that 
island,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  settlements  in 
Guinea,  and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguese 
had  discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired  during 
such  a variety  of  voyages,  to  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe  with  which,  at  that  time,  any  intercourse  was 
carried  on  by  sea,  he  was  now  become  one  of  the 
most  skilful  navigators  in  Europe.  But,  not  satisfied 
with  that  praise,  his  ambition  aimed  at  something 
more.  The  successful  progress  of  the  Portuguese  na- 
vigators had  awakened  a spirit  of  curiosity  and  emula- 
tion, which  set  every  man  of  science  upon  examining 
all  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  discoveries  which 
they  had  made,  or  that  afforded  a prospect  of  succeed- 
ing in  anv  new  and  bolder  undertaking.  The  mind 
of  Columbus,  naturally  inquisitive,  capable  of  deep 
reflection,  and  turned  to  speculations  of  this  kind,  was 
so  often  employed  in  revolving  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Portuguese  had  founded  their  schemes  of 
discovery,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  carried 
them  on,  that  he  gradually  began  to  form  an  idea  of 
improving  upon  their  plan,  and  of  accomplishing 
discoveries  which  hitherto  they  had  attempted  in 
vain. 

To  find  out  a passage  by  sea  to  the  East-Indies, 
was  the  great  object  in  view  at  that  period.  From 
w’ue  time  that  the  Portuguese  doubled  Cape  de  Yerd, 
this  was  the  point  at  which  they  aimed  in  all  their 
navigations,  and,  in.  comparison  with  it,  all  their 
discoveries  in  Africa  appeared  inconsiderable.  The 
fertility  and  riches  of  India  had  been  known  for 
many  ages ; its  spices  and  other  valuable  commodi- 
ties were  in  high  request  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  vast  wealth  of  the  Venetians,  arising  from  their 
having  engrossed  this  trade,  had  raised  the  envy  of' 
all  nations.  But  how  intent  soever  the  Portuguese 
were  upon  discovering  a new  route  to  those  desirable 
regions,  they  searched  for  it  only  by  steering  towards 
the  south,  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  by  turning  to 
the  east,  after  they  had  sailed  round  the  further 
extremity  of  Africa.  This  course  was  still  unknown, 
and,  even,  if  discovered,  was  of  such  immense  length, 
that  a voyage  from  Europe  to  India  must  have 
appeared,  at  that  period,  an  undertaking,  extremely 
arduous,  and  of  very  uncertain  issue.  More  than 
half  a century  had  been  employed  in  advancing 
from  Cape  Non  to  the  equator ; a much  longer  space 
of  time  might  elapse  before  the  more  extensive 
navigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  accomplished, 


These  reflections  upon  the  uncertainty,  the  danger, 
and  tediousness  of  the  course  which  the  Portuguese 
were  pursuing,  naturally  led  Columbus  to  consider 
whether  a shorter  and  more  direct  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  might  not  be  found  out.  After  revolving 
long  and  seriously  every  circumstance  suggested  bv 
his  superior  knowledge  in  the  theory  as  well  as 
practice  of  navigation ; after  comparing  attentively 
the  observations  of  modern  pilots,  with  the  hints  and 
conjectures  of  ancient  authors,  he  at  last  cone  uded, 
that  by  sailing  directly  towards  the  west,  across  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  new  countries,  which  probably  formed 
a part  of  the  great  continent  of  India,  must  infallibly 
be  discovered. 

Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds  and  de- 
rived from  different  sources,  induced  him  to  adopt 
this  opinion,  seemingly  as  chimerical  as  it  was  new 
and  extraordinary.  The  spherical  figure  of  the  earth 
was  known,  and  its  magnitude  ascertained  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy.  From  this  it  was  evident,  that 
the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as 
they  were  known  at  that  time,  formed  but  a small 
portion  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  It  was  suitable  to 
our  ideas  concerning  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 
the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe  that  the  vas*  space 
still  unexplored  was  not  covered  entirely  by  t waste 
unprofitable  ocean,  but  occupied  by  countries  fit  for 
the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared  likewise  extremely 
probable,  that  the  continent,  on  this  side  of  the  globe, 
was  balanced  by  a proportional  quantity  of  land  in  the 
other  hemisphere.  These  conclusions  concerning  the 
existence  of  another  continent,  drawn  from  the  figure 
and  structure  of  the  globe,  were  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servations aud  conjectures  of  modern  navigators.  A 
Portuguese  pilot,  having  stretched  further  to  the  west 
than  was  usual  at  that  time,  took  up  a piece  of  timber 
artificially  carved,  floating  upon  the  sea ; and  as  it 
was  driven  towards  him  by  a westerly  wind,  he  con- 
cluded that  it  came  from  some  unknown  land  situated 
in  that  quarter.  Columbus’s  brother-in-law  had  found, 
to  the  west  of  the  Madeira  Isles,  a piece  of  timber 
fashioned  in  the  same  manner,  and  brought  by  the 
same  wind  ; and  had  seen  likewise  canes  of  an  enor- 
mous size  floating  upon  the  waves,  which  resembled 
those  described  by  Ptolemy  as  productions  peculiar 
to  the  East  Indies.  After  a course  of  westerly  winds, 
trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were  often  driven  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  Azores;  and  at  one  time,  the  dead  bodies 
of  two  men  with  singular  features,  resembling  neither 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor  of  Africa,  were  cast 
ashore  there. 

As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arising  from 
theoretical  principles  and  practical  observations,  led 
Columbus  to  expect  the  discovery  of  new  countries  in 
the  western  ocean,  other  reasons  induced  him  to 
believe  that  these  must  be  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent of  India.  Though  the  ancients  had  hardly  ever 
penetrated  into  India  further  than  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  yet  some  Greek  authors  had  ventured  to  de- 
scribe the  provinces  beyond  that  river.  As  men  are 
prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  magnify  what  is  remote  or 
unknown,  they  represented  them  as  regions  of  an  im- 
mense extent.  Ctesias  affirmed  that  India  was  as 
large  as  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  Onesicratus,  whom  Pliny 
the  naturalist  follows,  contended  that  it  was  equal  to 
a third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearchus  asserted, 
that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march  in  a straight 
line  from  one  extremity  of  India  to  the  other.  The 
journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  had  proceeded  toward* 
the  east,  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  European 
had  ever  advanced,  seemed  to  confirm  these  exagge- 
rated accounts  of  the  ancients.  By  his  magnificent 
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descriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Cathay  and  Civango, 
and  o many  other  countries,  the  names  of  which  were 
unknown  in  Europe,  India  appeared  to  be  a region  of 
vast  extent.  From  these  accounts,  which,  however 
defective,  were  the  most  accurate  that  the  people  of 
Europe  had  received  at  that  period,  with  respect  to 
the  remote  parts  of  the  East,  Columbus  drew  a just 
conclusion.  He  contended,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
continent  of  India  stretched  out  towards  the  east,  it 
must,  in  consequence  of  the  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth,  approach  nearer  to  the  islands  which  had  lately 
been  discovered  tc  the  west  of  Africa  •,  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  one  to  the  other  was  probably  not  very 
considerable : and  that  the  most  direct  as  well  as 
shortest  course  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  east,  was 
to  be  found  by  sailing  due  west.  This  notion  con- 
cerning the  vicinity  of  India  to  the  western  parts  of 
our  continent,  was  countenanced  by  some  eminent 
writers  among  the  ancients,  the  sanction  of  whose 
authority  was  necessary,  in  that  age,  to  procure  a 
favourable  reception  to  any  tenet.  Aristotle  thought 
it  probable  that  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  or  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  were  not  far  removed  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  that  there  might  be  a communication  by  sea 
between  them.  Seneca,  in  terms  still  more  explicit, 
affirms,  that,  with  a fair  wind,  one  might  sail  from 
Spain  to  India  in  a few  days.  The  famous  Atlantic 
island  described  by  Plato,  and  supposed  by  many  to 
be  a real  country,  beyond  which  an  unknown  con- 
tinent was  situated,  is  represented  by  him  as  lying  at 
no  great  distance  from  Spain.  After  weighing  all 
these  particulars,  Columbus,  in  whose  character  the 
modesty  and  diffidence  of  true  genius  were  united 
with  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  a projector,  did  not  rest 
with  such  absolute  assurance  either  upon  his  own 
arguments,  or  upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  as 
not  to  consult  such  of  his  contemporaries  as  were 
capable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  he  produced  in  support  of  his  opinion.  As 
early  as  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  he  communicated  his  ideas  concerning 
the  probability  of  discovering  new  countries,  by  sailing 
westwards,  to  Paul,  a physician  of  Florence,  eminent 
for  his  knowledge  of  cosmography,  and  who,  from  the 
learning  as  well  as  candour  which  he  discovers  in  his 
reply,  appears  to  have  been  well  entitled  to  the  con- 
fidence which  Columbus  placed  in  him.  He  warmly 
approved  of  the  plan,  suggested  several  facts  in  con- 
firmation of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  persevere 
in  an  undertaking  so  laudable,  and  which  must 
redound  so  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the 
benefit  of  Europe. 

To  a mind  less  capable  of  forming  and  of  executing 
great  designs  than  that  of  Columbus,  all  those  reason- 
ings, and  observations,  and  authorities,  would  have 
served  only  as  the  foundation  of  some  plausible  and 
fruitless  theory,  which  might  have  furnished  matter 
for  ingenious  discourse  or  fanciful  conjecture.  But 
with  his  sanguine  and  enterprising  temper,  specula- 
tion led  directly  to  action.  Fully  satisfied  himself 
with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his  system,  he  was  impa- 
tient to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  to  set 
out  upon  a voyage  of  discovery.  The  first  step 
towards  this  was  to  secure  the  patronage  of  some  of 
the  considerable  powers  in  Europe,  capable  of  under- 
taking such  an  enterprise.  As  long  absence  had  not 
extinguished  the  affection  which  he  bore  to  his  native 
country,  he  wished  that  it  should  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  and  invention.  With  this  view',  he  laid  his 
Scheme  before  the  senate  of  Genoa,  and  making  his 
country  the  first  tender  of  his  service,  offered  to  sail 
under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  in  quest  of  the  new 


regions  which  he  expected  to  discover.  But  Columbus 
had  resided  for  so  many  years  in  foreign  parts,  that 
his  countrymen  were  unacquainted  with  his  abilities 
and  character ; and  though  a maritime  people,  were 
so  little  accustomed  to  distant  voyages,  that  they  could 
form  no  just  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  he  founded 
his  hopes  of  success.  They  inconsiderately  rejected 
his  proposal,  as  the  dream  of  a chimerical  projector, 
and  lost  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  restoring  their 
commonwealth  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his  country,  ^ 
Columbus  was  so  little  discouraged  by  the  repulse 
which  he  had  received,  that,  instead  of  relinquishing 
his  undertaking,  he  pursued  it  with  fresh  ardour.  He 
made  his  next  overture  to  John  II.  king  of  Portugal, 
in  whose  dominions  he  had  been  long  established,  and 
whom  he  considered,  on  that  account,  as  having  the 
second  claim  to  his  service.  Here  every  circumstance 
seemed  to  promise  him  a more  favourable  reception : 
he  applied  to  a monarch  of  an  enterprising  genius,  no 
incompetent  judge  in  naval  affairs,  and  proud  of 
patronizing  every  attempt  to  discover  new  countries. 
His  subjects  were  the  most  experienced  navigators  in 
Europe,  and  the  least  apt  to  be  intimidated  either  by 
the  novelty  or  boldness  of  any  maritime  expedition. 
In  Portugal,  the  professional  skill  of  Columbus,  as  well 
as  his  personal  good  qualities,  were  thoroughly  known: 
and  as  the  former  rendered  it  probable  that  his  scheme 
was  nut  altogether  visionary,  the  latter  exempted  him 
from  the  suspicion  of  any  sinister  intention  in  pro- 
posing it.  Accordingly,  the  king  listened  to  him  in 
the  most  gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  considera- 
tion of  his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz,  bishop  of  Ceuta,  and 
two  Jewish  physicians,  eminent  cosmographers,  whom 
he  was  accustomed  to  consult  in  matters  of  th.s  kind. 
As  in  Genoa,  ignorance  had  opposed  and  disappointed 
Columbus ; in  Lisbon,  he  had  to  combat  with  preju- 
dice, an  enemy  no  less  formidable.  The  persons, 
according  to  whose  decision  his  scheme  was  to  be 
adopted  or  rejected,  had  been  the  chief  directors  cf 
the  Portuguese  navigations,  and  had  advised  to  search 
for  a passage  to  India,  by  steering  a course  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  Columbus  recommended  as 
shorter  and  more  certain.  They  could  not,  therefore, 
approve  of  his  proposal,  without  submitting  to  the 
double  mortification  of  condemning  their  own  theory, 
and  acknowledging  his  superior  sagacity.  After  teasing 
him  with  captious  questions,  and  starting  innumerable 
objections,  with  a view  of  betraying  him  into  such  a 
particular  explanation  of  his  system,  as  might  draw 
from  him  a full  discovery  of  its  nature,  they  deferred 
passing  a final  judgment  with  respect  to  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  they  conspired  to  rob  him  of  the  honour 
and  advantages  which  he  expected  from  the  success  of 
his  scheme,  advising  the  king  to  despatch  a vessel 
secretly,  in  order  to  attempt  the  proposed  discovery, 
by  following  exactly  the  course  which  Columbus 
seemed  to  point  out.  John,  forgetting  on  this  occa- 
sion the  sentiments  becoming  a monarch,  meanly 
adopted  this  perfidious  counsel.  But  the  pilot  chosen 
to  execute  Columbus’s  plan,  had  neither  the  genius 
nor  the  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contrary  winds  arose, 
no  sight  of  approaching  land  appeared;  his  courage 
failed,  and  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  execrating  the 
project  as  equally  exti  avagant  and  dangerous. 

Upon  discovering  this  dishonourable  transaction, 
Columbus  felt  the  indignation  natural  to  an  ingenuous 
mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  resentment  determined 
to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  a nation  capable  of 
such  flagrant  treachery.  He  instantly  quitted  the 
kingdom,  and  landed  in  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eigbty-four.  As 
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he  was  now  at  liberty  to  court  the  protection  of  any 
patron,  whom  he  could  engage  to  approve  of  his  plan, 
and  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  resolved  to  propose 
it  in  person  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  at  that 
time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Arragon.  But  as  he  had  already  experienced  the 
uncertain  issue  of  application  to  kings  and  ministers, 
he  took  the  precaution  of  sending  into  England  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communi- 
cated his  ideas,  in  order  that  he  might  negociate,  at 
the  same  time,  with  Henry  VII.  who  was  reputed  one 
of  the  most  sagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes  in 
Europe. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Columbus  enter- 
tained doubts  and  fears  with  respect  to  the  reception 
of  his  proposals  in  the  Spanish  court.  Spain  was,  at 
that  juncture,  engaged  in  a dangerous  war  with  Gra- 
nada, the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  that  country. 
The  wary  and  suspicious  temper  of  Ferdinand  was 
not  formed  to  relish  bold  or  uncommon  designs. 
Isabella,  though  more  generous  and  enterprising,  was 
under  the  influence  of  her  husband  in  all  her  actions. 
The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no  efforts  to  extend 
navigation  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  and  had  beheld  the 
amazing  progress  of  discovery  among  their  neighbours 
the  Portuguese,  without  one  attempt  to  imitate  or  to 
rival  them.  The  war  with  the  infidels  afforded  an 
ample  field  to  the  national  activity  and  love  of  glory. 
Under  circumstances  so  unfavourable,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Columbus  to  make  rapid  progress  with  a 
nation,  naturally  slow  and  dilatory  in  forming  all  its 
resolutions.  His  character,  however,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  that  of  the  people  whose  confidence  and 
protection  he  solicited.  He  was  grave,  though  cour- 
teous in  his  deportment;  circumspect  in  his  words 
and  actions ; irreproachable  in  his  morals ; and  ex- 
emplary in  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  and  functions 
of  religion.  By  qualities  so  respectable,  he  not  only 
gained  many  private  friends,  but  acquired  such  general 
esteem,  that,  notwithstanding  the  plainness  of  his  ap- 
pearance, suitable  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  fortune,  he 
was  not  considered  as  a mere  adventurer,  to  whom 
indigence  had  suggested  a visionary  project,  but  was 
received  as  a person  to  whose  propositions  serious 
attention  was  due. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  though  fully  occupied  by 
their  operations  against  the  Moors,  paid  so  much 
regard  to  Columbus,  as  to  remit  the  consideration  of 
his  plan  to  the  queen’s  confessor,  Ferdinand  de 
Talavera.  He  consulted  such  of  his  countrymen  as 
were  supposed  best  qualified  to  decide  with  respect  to 
a subject  of  this  kind  But  true  science  had  hitherto 
made  so  little  progress  in  Spain,  that  the  pretended 
philosophers,  selected  to  judge  in  a matter  of  such 
moment,  did  not  comprehend  the  first  principles  upon 
which  Columbus  founded  his  conjectures  and  hopes. 
Some  of  them,  from  mistaken  notions  concerning  the 
dimensions  of  the  globe,  contended  that  a voyage  to 
those  remote  parts  of  the  east  which  Columbus  expected 
to  discover,  could  not  be  performed  in  less  than  three 
years.  Others  concluded,  that  either  he  would  find 
the  ocean  to  be  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  ancient  philosophers ; or  if  he  should 
persist  in  steering  towards  the  west  beyond  a certain 
point,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  would 
prevent  his  return,  and  that  he  must  inevitably 
perish,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  open  a communication 
between  the  two  opposite  hemispheres,  which  nature 
had  for  ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deigning  to 
enter  into  any  particular  discussion,  many  rejected 
the  scheme  in  general,  upon  the  credit  of  a maxim, 
und«*  which  the  ignorant  and  unenterprising  shelter 


themselves  in  every  age,  “ That  it  is  presumptuous 
in  any  person,  to  suppose  that  he  alone  possesses 
knowledge  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  united.” 
They  maintained,  that  if  there  were  really  any  such 
countries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they  could  not  have 
remained  so  long  concealed,  nor  would  the  wisdom 
and  sagacity  of  former  ages  have  left  the  glory  of  this 
invention  to  an  obscure  Genoese  pilot. 

It  required  all  Columbus’s  patience  and  address  to 
negociate  with  men  capable  of  advancing  such  strange 
propositions.  He  had  to  contend  not  only  with  the 
obstinacy  of  ignorance,  but  with  what  is  still  more 
intractable,  the  pride  of  false  knowledge.  After  in- 
numerable conferences,  and  wasting  five  years  in 
fruitless  endeavours  to  inform  and  to  satisfy  judges 
so  little  capable  of  deciding  with  propriety,  Talavera, 
at  last,  made  such  an  unfavourable  report  to  Ferdi- 
nand arkd  Isabella,  as  induced  them  to  acquaint 
Columbus,  that  until  the  war  with  the  Moors  should 
be  brought  to  a period,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
engage  in  any  new  and  extensive  enterprise. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  soften  the  harshness  of 
this  dec’aration,  Coiumbus  considered  it  as  a final 
rejection  of  his  proposals.  But,  happily  for  mankind, 
that  superiority  of  genius,  which  is  capable  of  form- 
ing great  and  uncommon  designs,  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  which  can  neither 
be  cooled  by  delays,  nor  damped  by  disappointment. 
Columbus  was  of  this  sanguine  temper.  Though  he 
felt  deeply  the  cruel  blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and 
retired  immediately  from  a court,  where  he  had  been 
amused  so  long  with  vain  expectations,  his  confidence 
in  the  justness  of  his  own  system  did  not  diminish, 
and  his  impatience  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  it  by 
an  actual  experiment,  became  greater  than  ever. 
Having  courted  the  protection  of  sovereign  states 
without  success,  he  applied  next  to  persons  of  inferior 
rank,  and  addressed  successively  the  Dukes  of  Medina 
Sidonia  and  Medina  Celi,  who,  though  subjects,  wore 
possessed  of  power  and  opulence  more  than  equal  to 
the  enterprise  which  he  projected.  His  negociations 
with  them  proved  as  fruitless  as  those  in  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  engaged;  for  these  noblemen  were 
either  as  little  convinced  by  Columbus’s  arguments  as 
their  superiors,  or  they  were  afraid  of  alarming  the 
jealousy  and  offending  the  pride  of  Ferdinand,  by 
countenancing  a scheme  which  he  had  rejected. 

Amid  the  painful  sensations  occasioned  by  such 
a succession  of  disappointments,  Columbus  had  to 
sustain  the  additional  distress  of  having  received  no 
accounts  of  his  brother,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the 
court  of  England.  In  his  voyage  to  that  country, 
Bartholomew  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  pirates,  who  having  stripped  him  of  every 
thing,  detained  him  a prisoner  for  several  years.  At 
length  he  made  his  escape,  and  arrived  in  London, 
but  in  such  extreme  indigence,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
employ  himself,  during  a considerable  time,  in  draw- 
ing and  selling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as  much 
money  as  would  purchase  a decent  dress,  in  which  he 
might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  He  then  laid 
before  the  King  the  proposals  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted  by  his  brother,  and,  notwithstanding 
Henry’s  excessive  caution  and  parsimony,  which 
rendered  him  averse  to  new  or  extensive  undertakings, 
he  received  Columbus’s  overtures  with  more  appro- 
bation than  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto 
been  presented. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  with  hia 
brother’s  fate,  and  having  now  no  prospect  of  encou- 
ragement in  Spain,  resolved  to  visit  the  court  ot* 
England  in  person,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a more 
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favourable  reception  there.  He  had  already  made 
preparations  for  this  purpose,  and  taken  measures  for 
the  disposal  of  his  children  during  his  absence,  when 
Juan  Perez,  the  guardian  of  the  monastery  of  Rabida, 
near  Palos,  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  ear- 
nestly solicited  him  to  defer  his  journey  for  a short 
time.  Perez  was  a man  of  considerable  learning,  and 
of  some  credit  with  Queen  Isabella,  to  whom  he  was 
known  personally.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  Co- 
lumbus, with  whose  abilities  as  well  as  integrity  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  being  acquainted.  Prompted 
by  curiosity  or  by  friendship,  he  entered  upon  an 
accurate  examination  of  his  system,  in  conjunction 
with  a physician  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
was  a considerable  proficient  in  mathematical  know- 
ledge. This  investigation  satisfied  them  so  tho- 
roughly, with  respect  to  the  solidity  of  the  principles 
on  which  Columbus  founded  his  opinion,  and  the 
probability  of  success  in  executing  the  plan  which 
he  proposed,  that  Perez,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
country  from  being  deprived  of  the  glory  and  benefit 
which  must  accrue  to  the  patrons  of  such  a grand 
enterprise,  ventured  to  write  to  Isabella,  conjuring 
her  to  consider  the  matter  anew  with  the  attention 
which  it  merited. 

Moved  by  the  representations  of  a person  whom 
she  respected,  Isabella  desired  Perez  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  the  village  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which,  on  account 
of  the  siege  of  Granada,  the  court  resided  at  that 
time,  that  she  might  confer  with  him  upon  this 
important  subject.  The  first  effect  of  their  interview 
was  a gracious  invitation  to  Columbus  back  to  court, 
accompanied  with  the  present  of  a small  sum  to  equip 
him  for  the  journey.  As  there  was  now  a certain 
prospect  that  the  war  with  the  Moors  would  speedily 
be  brought  to  a happy  issue  by  the  reduction  of 
Granada,  which  would  leave  the  nation  at  liberty 
to  engage  in  new  undertakings;  this,  as  well  as  the 
mark  of  royal  favour  with  which  Columbus  had  been 
lateiy  honoured,  encouraged  his  friends  to  appear 
with  greater  confidence  than  formerly  in  support  of 
his  scheme.  The  chief  of  these,  Alonso  de  Quin- 
tinilla,  comptroller  of  the  finances  in  Castile,  and 
Luis  de  Santangel,  receiver  of  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues in  Arragon,  whose  meritorious  zeal  in  promoting 
this  great  design  entitles  their  names  to  an  honour- 
able place  in  history,  introduced  Columbus  to  many 
persons  of  high  rank,  and  interested  them  warmly  in 
his  behalf. 

But  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  inspire  Ferdinand 
with  favourable  sentiments.  He  still  regarded  Colum- 
bus’s project  as  extravagant  and  chimerical ; and 
in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of  his  partisans  ineffec- 
tual, he  had  the  address  to  employ,  in  this  new 
negociation  with  him,  some  of  the  persons  who  had 
formerly  pronounced  his  scheme  to  be  impracticable. 
To  their  astonishment,  Columbus  appeared  before 
them  with  the  same  confident  hopes  of  success  as  for- 
merly, and  insisted  upon  the  sarpe  high  recompence. 
He  proposed  that  a smail  fleet  should  be  fitted  out, 
under  his  command,  to  attempt  the  discovery7,  and  de- 
manded to  be  appointed  hereditary  admiral  and  viceroy 
of  all  the  seas  and  lands  which  he  should  discover,  and 
to  have  the  tenths  of  the  profits  arising  from  them 
settled  irrevocably  upon  himself  and  his  descendants. 
At  the  same  time  he  offered  to  advance  the  eighth 
part  of  the  sum  necessary  for  accomplishing  his 
design,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  entitled  to 
a proportional  share  of  benefit  from  the  adventure. 
If  the  enterprise  should  totally  miscarry,  he  made  no 
atipulation  for  any  reward  or  emolument  whatever. 
Instead  of  viewing  this  conduct  as  the  clearest  evi- 


dence of  his  full  persuasion  with  respect  to  the  trvtl 
of  his  own  system,  or  being  struck  with  that  magri* 
nimity  which,  after  so  many  delays  and  repulses 
would  stoop  to  nothing  inferior  to  its  original  claims 
the  persons  with  whom  Columbus  treated  began 
meanly  to  calculate  the  expense  of  the  expedition 
and  the  value  of  the  reward  which  he  demanded 
The  expense,  moderate  as  it  was,  they  represented  to 
be  too  great  for  Spain  in  the  present  exhausted  state 
of  its  finances.  They  contended  that  the  honours  and 
emoluments  claimed  by  Columbus  were  exorbitant, 
even  if  he  should  perform  the  utmost  of  what  he  had 
promised ; and  if  all  his  sanguine  hopes  should  prove 
illusive,  such  vast  concessions  to  an  adventurer  would 
be  deemed  not  only  inconsiderate,  but  ridiculous.  Ir. 
this  imposing  garb  of  caution  and  prudence,  their 
opinion  appeared  so  plausible,  and  was  so  warmly 
supported  by  Ferdinand,  that  Isabella  declined  giving 
any  countenance  to  Columbus,  and  abruptly  broke 
off  the  negociation  with  him  which  she  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  ah 
the  disappointments  which  he  had  hitherto  met  with. 
The  invitation  to  court  from  Isabella,  like  an  unex- 
pected ray  of  light,  had  opened  such  prospects  of 
suqcess  as  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  his  labours 
were  at  an  end;  but  now  darkness  and  uncertainty 
returned,  and  his  mind,  firm  as  it  was,  could  hardly 
support  the  shock  of  such  an  unforeseen  reverse.  He 
withdrew  in  deep  anguish  from  court,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  prosecuting  his  voyage  to  England  as  his  last 
resource. 

[a.  d.  1492  1 About  that  time  Granada  surren- 
dered, and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  triumphal  pomp, 
took  possession  of  a city,  the  reduction  of  which  ex- 
tirpated a foreign  power  from  the  heart  of  their 
dominions,  and  rendered  them  masters  of  all  the 
provinces,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  As  the  flow  of  spirits 
which  accompanies  success  elevates  the  mind  arid 
renders  it  enterprising,  Quintanilla  and  Santangel, 
the  vigilant  and  discerning  patrons  of  Columbus, 
took  advantage  of  this  favourable  situation,  in  order 
to  make  one  effort  more  in  behalf  of  their  friend. 
They  addressed  themselves  to  Isabella,  and  after 
expressing  some  surprise  that  she,  who  had  always 
been  the  munificent  patroness  of  generous  under- 
takings, should  hesitate  so  long  to  countenance  the 
most  splendid  scheme  that  had  ever  been  proposed  to 
any  monarch;  they  represented  to  her  that  Columbus 
was  a man  of  a sound  understanding  and  virtuous 
character,  well  qualified,  by  his  experience  in  naviga- 
tion, as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  geometry,  to  form 
j ust  ideas  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  globe 
and  the  situation  of  its  various  regions;  that  by 
offering  to  risk  his  own  life  and  fortune  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  scheme,  he  gave  the  most  satisfying  evi- 
dence, both  of  his  integrity  and  hope  of  success  , 
that  the  sum  requisite  for  equipping  such  an  arma- 
ment as  ;he  demanded  was  inconsiderable,  and  thfc 
advantages  which  might  accrue  from  his  undertaking 
were  immense;  that  he  demanded  no  recompence  for 
his  invention  and  labour,  but  what  was  to  arise  from 
the  countries  which  he  should  discover;  that  as  it  was 
worthy  of  her  magnanimity  to  make  this  noble  attempt 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  and  tc 
open  an  intercourse  with  regions  hitherto  unknown, 
so  it  would  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  tc  her  piety 
and  zeal,  after  re-establishing  the  Christian  faith  is 
those  provinces  of  Spain  from  which  it  had  best 
long  banished,  to  discover  a new  world,  to  which  she 
might  communicate  the  light  and  blessings  of  divine- 
truth;  that  if  now  she  did  not  decide  instantly,  the 
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opportunity  would  be  irretrievably  lost;  that  Columbus 
was  on  his  way  to  foreign  countries,  where  some 
prince,  more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  would  close 
with  his  proposals,  and  Spain  would  for  ever  bewail 
that  fatal  timidity  which  had  excluded  her  from  the 
glory  and  advantages  that  she  had  once  in  her  power 
to  have  enjoyed. 

These  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  persons  of 
such  authority,  and  at  a juncture  so  well  chosen,  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect.  They  dispelled  all  Isabella’s 
doubts  and  fears ; she  ordered  Columbus  to  be  in- 
stantly recalled,  declared  her  resolution  of  employing 
him  on  his  own  terms,  and  regretting  the  low  state  of 
her  finances,  generously  offered  to  pledge  her  own 
jewels,  in  order  to  raise  as  much  money  as  might  be 
needed  in  making  preparations  for  the  voyage.  Sant- 
angel,  in  a transport  of  gratitude  kissed  the  queen’s 
hand,  and  in  order  to  save  her  from  having  recourse  to 
such  a mortifying  expedient  for  procuring  money, 
engaged  to  advance  immediately  the  sum  that  was 
requisite. 

Columbus  had  proceeded  some  leagues  on  his 
journey,  when  the  messenger  from  Isabella  overtook 
him.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  unexpected 
resolution  in  his  favour,  he  returned  directly  to  Santa 
Fe,  though  some  remnant  of  diffidence  still  mingled 
itself  with  his  joy.  But  the  coidial  reception  which 
he  met  with  from  Isabella,  together  with  the  near 
prospect  of  setting  out  upon  that  voyage  which  had 
so  long  been  the  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes, 
soon  effaced  the  remembrance  of  all  that  he  had  suf- 
fered inSpain, during  eight  tedious  yearsof solicitation 
and  suspense.  The  negociation  now  went  forward 
with  facility  and  despatch,  and  a treaty  or  capitulation 
with  Columbus  was  signed  on  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
The  chief  articles  of  it  were: — 1.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  as  Sovereigns  of  the  Ocean,  constituted 
Columbus  their  High  Admiral  in  all  the  seas,  islands, 
and  continents,  which  should  be  discovered  by  his 
industry  ; and  stipulated  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
should  enjoy  this  office,  with  the  same  powers  and 
prerogatives  which  belonged  to  the  High  Admiral  of 
Castile,  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  2.  They 
appointed  Columbus  their  Vicerov  in  all  the  islands 
and  continents  which  he  should  discover;  but  if,  for 
the  better  administration  of  affairs,  it  should  here- 
after be  necessary  to  establish  a separate  Governor  in 
any  of  those  countries,  they  authorized  Columbus  to 
name  three  persons,  of  whom  they  would  choose  one 
for  that  office;  and  the  dignity  of  Viceroy,  with  all 
its  immunities,  was  likewise  to  be  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Columbus.  3.  They  granted  to  Columbus 
and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  tenth  of  the  free  profits 
accruing  from  the  productions  and  commerce  of  the 
countries  which  he  should  discover.  4.  They  de- 
clared, that  if  any  controversy  or  law-suit  shall  arise 
with  respect  to  any  mercantile  transaction  in  the 
countries  which  should  be  discovered,  it  should  be 
determined  by  the  sole  authority  of  Columbus,  or  of 
judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  5.  They  permitted 
Columbus  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  should 
be  expended  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in 
carrying  on  commerce  with  the  countries  which  he 
should  discover,  and  entitled  him,  in  return,  to  an 
eighth  part  of  the  profit. 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined 
with  that  of  Isabella  in  this  transaction,  his  distrust 
of  Columbus  was  still  so  violent  that  he  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  enterprise  as  King  of  Arragon. 
As  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  was  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  Crown  of  Castile,  Isabella  reserved 


for  her  subjects  of  that  kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to 
all  the  benefits  which  might  redound  from  its  success 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  Isabella,  by  her 
attention  and  activity  in  forwarding  the  preparations 
for  the  voyage,  endeavoured  to  make  some  reparation 
to  Columbus  for  the  time  which  he  had  lost  in  fruit- 
less solicitation.  By  the  twelfth  of  May,  all  that  de- 
pended upon  her  was  adjusted  ; and  Columbus 
waited  on  the  King  and  Queen,  in  order  to  receive 
their  final  instructions.  Every  thing  respecting  the 
destination  and  conduct  of  the  voyage,  they  committed 
implicitly  to  the  disposal  of  his  prudence.  But  that 
they  might  avoid  giving  any  just  cause  of  offence  to 
the  King  of  Portugal,  they  strictly  enjoined  him  not 
to  approach  near  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  or  in  any  of  the  other  countries  to 
which  the  Portuguese  claimed  right  as  the  discoverers. 
Isabella  had  ordered  the  ships,  of  which  Columbus 
was  to  take  the  command,  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  port 
of  Palos,  a small  maritime  town  in  the  province  of 
Andalusia.  As  the  guardian,  Juan  Perez,  to  whom 
Columbus  had  already  been  so  much  indebted,  re- 
sided in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  he,  by  the 
influence  of  that  good  ecclesiastic,  as  well  as  by  his 
own  connexion  with  the  inhabitants,  not  only  raised 
among  them  what  he  wanted  of  the  sum  that  he  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  advance,  but  engaged  several  of 
them  to  accompany  him  in  the  voyage.  The  chief  of 
these  associates  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Pinzon,  of  considerable  wealth,  and  of  great  ex- 
perience in  naval  affairs,  who  were  willing  to  hazard 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

But,  after  all  the  efforts  of  Isabella  and  Columbus, 
the  armament  was  not  suitable,  either  to  the  dignity 
of  the  nation  by  which  it  was  equipped,  or  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  service  for  which  it  was  destined.  It 
consisted  of  three  vessels.  The  largest,  a ship  of  no 
considerable  burthen,  was  commanded  by  Columbus, 
as  Admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria^ 
out  of  respect  for  the  blessed  Virgin,  whom  he 
honoured  with  singular  devotion.  Of  the  second, 
called  the  Pinta , Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his 
brother  Francis  pilot.  The  third,  named  the  Nignoy 
was  under  the  command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon. 
These  two  were  light  vessels,  hardly  superior  in 
burthen  or  force  to  large  boats.  This  squadron,  if  it 
merits  that  name,  was  victualled  for  twelve  months, 
and  had  on  board  ninety  men,  mostly  sailors,  together 
with  a few  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune  of 
Columbus,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Isabella’s  court, 
whom  she  appointed  to  accompany  him.  Though  the 
expense  of  the  undertaking  was  one  of  the  circum- 
stances which  chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
retarded  so  long  the  negociation  with  Columbus,  the 
sum  employed  in  fitting  out  the  squadron  did  not 
exceed  four  thousand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  ship-building  in  the  fifteenth  century 
was  extremely  rude,  and  the  bulk  of  vessels  was 
accommodated  to  the  short  and  easy  voyages  along 
the  coast  which  they  were  accustomed  to  perform,  it 
is  a proof  of  the  courage  as  well  as  enterprising  genius 
of  Columbus,  that  he  ventured,  with  a fleet  so  unfit 
for  a distant  navigation,  to  explore  unknown  seas,  where 
he  had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no  knowledge  of  the 
tides  and  currents,  and  no  experience  of  the  dangers 
to  which  he  might  be  exposed.  His  eagerness  to 
accomplish  the  great  design  which  had  so  long  en- 
grossed his  thoughts,  made  him  overlook  or  disregard 
every  circumstance  that  would  have  intimidated  a 
mind  less  adventurous.  He  pushed  forwards  the 
preparations  with  such  ardour,  and  was  seconded  so 
effectually  by  the  persons  to  whom  Isabella  committed 
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the  superintendance  of  this  business,  that  every  thing 
was  soon  in  readiness  for  the  voyage.  But  as  Columbus 
was  deeply  impressed  with  sentiments  of  religion,  he 
would  not  set  out  upon  an  expedition  so  arduous,  and 
of  which  one  great  object  was  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  faith,  without  imploring 
publicly  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Heaven. 
With  this  view,  he,  together  with  all  the  persons  under 
his  command,  marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
monastery  of  Rabida.  After  confessing  their  sins, 
and  obtaining  absolution,  they  received  the  holy 
sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined 
his  prayers  to  theirs  for  the  success  of  an  enterprise 
which  he  had  so  zealously  patronized. 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  Columbus  set  sail,  a little  before  sun- 
rise, in  presence  of  a vast  crowd  of  spectators,  who 
sent  up  their  supplications  to  Heaven  for  the  pros- 
perous issue  of  the  voyage,  which  they  wished  rather 
than  expected.  Columbus  steered  directly  for  the 
Canary  Islands  [August  13],  and  arrived  there  with- 
out any  occurrence  that  would  have  deserved  notice 
on  any  other  occasion.  But,  in  a voyage  of  such 
expectation  and  importance,  every  circumstance  was 
the  object  of  attention.  The  rudder  of  the  Pinta 
broke  loose  the  day  after  she  left  the  harbour,  and 
that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no  less  superstitious 
than  unskilful,  as  a certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate 
destiny  of  the  expedition.  Even  in  the  short  run  to 
the  Canaries,  the  ships  were  found  to  be  so  crazy  and 
ill-appointed,  as  to  be  very  improper  for  a navigation 
which  was  expected  to  be  both  long  and  dangerous. 
Columbus  refitted  them,  however,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  and  having  supplied  himself  with  fresh  pro- 
visions, he  took  his  departure  from  Gomera,  one  of 
the  most  westerly  of  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  discovery  may  properly  be  said 
to  begin  ; fcr  Columbus,  holding  his  course  due  west, 
left  immediately  the  usual  track  of  navigation,  and 
stretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  seas.  The 
first  day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but  little  way ; 
but  on  the  second,  he  lost  sight  of  the  Canaries  ; and 
many  of  the  sailors,  dejected  already  and  dismayed, 
when  they  contemplated  the  boldness  of  the  under- 
taking, began  to  beat  their  breasts,  and  to  shed  tears, 
as  if  they  were  never  more  to  behold  land.  Columbus 
comforted  them  with  assurances  of  success,  and  the 
prospect  of  vast  wealth,  in  those  opulent  regions 
whither  he  was  conducting  them.  This  early  dis- 
covery of  the  spirit  of  his  followers  taught  Columbus 
that  he  must  prepare  to  struggle,  not  only  with  the 
unavoidable  difficulties  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  but  with  such  as 
were  likely  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity 
of  the  people  under  his  command  ; and  he  perceived 
that  the  art  of  governing  the  minds  of  men  would  be 
no  less  requisite  for  accomplishing  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  in  view,  than  naval  skill  and  undaunted 
courage.  Happily  for  himself,  and  for  the  country 
by  which  he  was  employed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent 
temper  and  inventive  genius  of  a projector,  virtues  of 
another  species,  which  are  rarely  united  with  them. 
He  possessed  a thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  an 
insinuating  address,  a patient  perseverance  in  execut- 
ing any  plan,  the  perfect  government  of  his  own 
passions,  and  the  talent  of  acquiring  an  ascendant 
over  those  of  other  men.  All  these  qualities,  which 
formed  him  for  command,  were  accompanied  with 
that  superior  knowledge  of  his  profession,  which 
begets  confidence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger. 


To  unskilful  Spanish  sailors,  accustomed  only  tc 
coasting  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  maritime 
science  of  Columbus,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years’  ex 
perience,  improved  by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
inventions  of  the  Portuguese,  appeared  immense.  As 
soon  as  they  put  to  sea,  he  regulated  every  tiling  by 
his  sole  authority  ; he  superintended  the  execution  of 
every  order  : and  allowing  himself  only  a few  hours 
for  sleep,  he  was  at  all  other  times  upon  deck.  As 
his  course  lay  through  seas  which  had  not  formerly 
been  visited,  the  sounding-line,  or  instruments  for 
observation,  were  continually  in  his  hands.  After 
the  example  of  the  Portuguese  discoverers,  he  attended 
to  the  motion  of  tides  and  currents,  watched  the 
flight  of  birds,  the  appearance  of  fishes,  of  sea-weeds, 
and  of  every  thing  that  floated  on  the  waves,  and 
entered  every  occurrence,  with  a minute  exactness, 
in  the  journal  which  he  kept.  As  the  length  of  the 
voyage  could  not  fail  of  alarming  sailors  habituated 
only  to  short  excursions,  Columbus  endeavoured  to 
conceal  from  them  the  real  progress  which  they  made. 
With  this  view,  though  they  run  eighteen  leagues  on 
the  second  day  after  they  left  Gomera,  he  gave  out 
that  they  had  advanced  only  fifteen,  and  he  uniformly 
employed  the  same  artifice  of  reckoning  short  during 
the  whole  voyage.  By  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
the  fleet  was  above  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  west 
of  the  Canary  Isles,  at  a greeter  distance  from  land 
than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time.  There 
they  were  struck  with  an  appearance  no  less  astonish- 
ing than  new.  They  observed  that  the  magnetic 
needle,  in  their  compasses,  did  not  point  exactly  to 
the  polar  star,  but  varied  towards  the  west ; and  as 
they  proceeded,  this  variation  increased.  This 
appearance,  which  is  now  familiar,  though  it  still 
remains  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  into  the  cause 
of  which  the  sagacity  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to 
penetrate,  filled  the  companions  of  Columbus  with 
terror.  They  were  now  in  a boundless  and  unknown 
ocean,  far  from  the  usual  course  of  navigation  ; nature 
itself  seemed  to  be  altered,  and  the  only  guide  which 
they  had  left  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus, 
with  no  less  quickness  than  ingenuity,  invented  a 
reason  for  this  appearance,  which,  though  it  did  not 
satisfy  himself,  seemed  so  plausible  to  them,  that  it 
dispelled  their  fears,  or  silenced  their  murmurs. 

He  still  continued  to  steer  due  west,  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude  with  the  Canary  Islands.  In  this  course 
he  came  within  the  sphere  of  the  trade  wind,  which 
blows  invariably  from  east  to  west,  between  the 
tropics  and  a few  degrees  beyond  them.  He  advanced 
before  this  steady  gale  with  such  uniform  rapidity, 
that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  shift  a sail.  When 
about  four  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
Canaries,  he  found  the  sea  so  covered  with  weeds, 
that  it  rpsembled  a meadow  of  vast  extent,  and  in 
some  places  they  were  so  thick,  as  to  retard  the  motion 
of  the  vessels.  This  strange  appearance  occ^ioned 
new  alarm  and  disquiet.  The  sailors  imagined  that 
they  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundary  of  the 
navigable  ocean  ; that  these  floating  weeds  would 
obstruct  their  further  progress,  and  concealed  dangerouj 
rocks,  or  some  large  tract  of  land,  which  had  sunk, 
they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place.  Columbus  en 
deavoured  to  persuade  them,  that  what  had  alarmed, 
ought  rather  to  have  encouraged  them,  and  was  to  be 
considered  as  a sign  of  approaching  land.  At  the 
same  time,  a br  sk  gale  arose,  and  carried  then; 
forward.  Several  birds  were  seen  hovering  about  the 
ship  (13),  and  directed  their  flight  towirds  the 
west.  The  desponding  crew  resumed  some  degree  »f 
spirit,  and  began  to  entertain  fresh  hopes. 
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Upon  the  first  of  October  they  were,  according  to 
the  admiral’s  reckoning,  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries : but  lest  his  m<m 
Should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length  of  the 
navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  only 
five  hundred  and  eighty-four  leagues ; and,  fortunately 
for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot,  nor  those  of  the 
other  ships,  had  skill  sufficient  to  correct  this  error, 
and  discover  the  deceit.  They  had  now  been  above 
three  weeks  at  sea ; they  had  proceeded  far  beyond 
what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed 
possible ; all  their  prognostics  of  discovery,  drawn 
from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumstances,  had 
proved  fallacious  ; the  appearances  of  land,  with  which 
their  own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commander 
had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amused  them,  had 
been  altogether  illusive,  and  their  prospect  of  success 
seemed  now  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.  These  reflections 
nccured  often  to  men,  who  had  no  other  object  or 
occupation  than  to  reason  and  discourse  concerning 
the  intention  and  circumstances  of  their  expedition. 
They  made  impression,  at  first,  upon  the  ignorant 
and  timid,  and  extending,  by  degrees,  to  such  as  were 
better  informed  or  more  resolute,  the  contagion  spread 
at  length  from  ship  to  ship.  From  secret  whispers 
or  murmurings,  they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and 
public  complaints.  They  taxed  their  sovereign  with 
inconsiderate  credulity,  in  paving  such  regard  to  the 
vain  promises  and  rash  conjectures  of  an  indigent 
foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  so  many  of  her 
own  subjects,  in  prosecuting  a chimerical  scheme. 
They  affirmed  that  they  had  fully  performed  their 
duty,  by  venturing  so  far  in  an  unknown  and  hopeless 
course,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  refusing  to  follow, 
any  longer,  a desperate  adventurer  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. They  contended,  that  it  was  necessary  to  think 
of  returning  to  Spain,  while  their  crazy  vessels  were 
still  in  a condition  to  keep  the  sea,  but  expressed  their 
fear  that  the  attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the  wind, 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  favourable  to  their  course, 
must  render  it  impossible  to  sail  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. All  agreed  that  Columbus  should  be 
compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a measure  on  which  their 
common  safety  depended.  Some  of  the  more  audacious 
proposed,  as  the  most  expeditious  and  certain  method 
for  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  remonstrances,  to  throw 
liim  into  the  sea,  being  persuaded  that,  upon  their 
return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  unsuccessful  pro- 
jector would  excite  little  concern,  and  be  inquired 
into  with  no  curiosity. 

Columbus  was  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  situa- 
tion. He  had  observed,  with  great  uneasiness,  the 
fatal  operation  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in  producing 
disaffection  among  his  crew,  and  saw  that  it  was  now 
ready  to  burst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained, 
however,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  He  affected  to 
seem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he 
appeared  with  a cheerful  countenance,  like  a man 
satisfied  with  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  confi- 
dent of  success.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the 
arts  of  insinuation,  to  soothe  his  men.  Sometimes 
he  endeavoured  to  work  upon  their  ambition  or 
avarice,  by  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  fame  and 
wealth  which  they  were  about  to  acquire.  On  other 
occasions,  he  assumed  a tone  of  authority,  and 
threatened  them  with  vengeance  from  their  sovereign, 
if,  by  their  dastardly  behaviour,  they  should  defeat 
this  noble  effort  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and 
to  exalt  the  Spanish  name  above  that  of  every  other 
nation.  Even  with  seditious  sailors,  the  words  of  a 
man  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence, 


were  weighty  and  persuasive,  and  not  only  restrained 
them  from  those  violent  excesses  which  they  medi- 
tated, but  prevailed  with  them  to  accompany  thei.' 
admiral  for  some  time  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  seemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in 
proportion.  The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks, 
making  towards  the  south-west.  Columbus,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been 
guided,  in  several  of  their  discoveries,  by  the  motion 
of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due  west  towards 
that  quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But, 
after  holding  on  for  several  days  in  this  new  direction, 
without  any  better  success  than  formerly,  having  seen 
no  object,  during  thirty  days,  but  the  sea  and  th« 
sky,  the  hopes  of  his  companions  subsided  faster 
than  they  had  risen ; their  fears  revived  with  addi- 
tional force ; impatience,  rage,  and  depair,  appeared 
in  every  countenance.  All  sense  of  subordination 
was  lost:  the  officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred 
with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  supported  his  autho- 
rity, now  took  part  with  the  private  men : they  as- 
sembled tumultuously  on  the  deck,  expostulated  with 
their  commander,  mingled  threats  with  their  expostu- 
lations, and  required  him  instantly  to  tack  about 
and  return  to  Europe.  Columbus  perceived  that  it 
would  be  pf  no  avail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his 
former  arts,  which  having  been  tried  so  often  had  lost 
their  effect ; and  that  it  was  impossible  to  rekindle 
any  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  among  men, 
in  whose  breasts  fear  had  extinguished  every  generous 
sentiment.  He  saw  that  it  was  no  less  vain  to  think 
of  employing  either  gentle  or  severe  measures  to  quell 
a mutiny  so  general  and  so  violent.  It  was  necessary, 
on  all  these  accounts,  to  soothe  passions  which  he 
could  no  longer  command,  and  to  give  way  to  a tor- 
rent too  impetuous  to  be  checked.  He  promised  so- 
lemnly to  his  men  that  he  would  comply  with  their 
request,  provided  they  would  accompany  him,  and 
obey  his  command  for  three  days  longer,  and  if,  dur- 
ing that  time,  land  were  not  discovered,  he  would 
then  abandon  the  enterprise,  end  direct  his  course 
towards  Spain. 

Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn 
their  faces  again  towards  their  native  country,  this 
proposition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreasonable. 
Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himself 
to  a term  so  short.  The  presages  of  discovering  land 
were  now  so  numerous  and  promising,  that  he  deemed 
them  infallible.  For  some  days  the  sounding-line 
reached  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought  up 
indicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks 
of  birds  increased,  and  were  composed  not  only  of 
sea-fowl,  but  of  such  land  birds  as  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  fly  far  from  the  shore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta 
observed  a cane  floating,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
newly  cut,  and  likewise  a piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the 
branch  of  a tree  with  red  berries,  perfectly  fresh. 
The  clouds  around  the  setting  sun  assumed  a new 
appearance;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  and, 
during  night,  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable. 
From  all  these  symptoms,  Columbus  was  so  confident 
of  being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
of  October,  after  public  prayers  for  success,  he  ordered 
the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  lie  to,  keep- 
ing strict  watch,  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in 
the  night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  ex- 
pectation, no  man  shut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck 
gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter  where  tney 
expected  to  discover  the  land,  which  had  been  so 
long  the  object  of  their  wishes. 
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About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus 
standing  on  the  forecastle,  observed  a light  at  a dis- 
tance, and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Gut- 
tierez,  a page  of  the  queen’s  wardrobe.  Guttierez 
perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  the  comptroller 
of  the  fleet,  all  three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were 
carried  from  place  to  place.  A little  after  midnight, 
the  joyful  sound  of  land!  land  ! was  heard  trom  the 
Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  othor  ships. 
But,  having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious 
appearances,  every  man  was  now  become  slow  of 
belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  anguish  of  uncertainty 
and  impatience,  for  the  return  of  day.  As  soon  as 
morning  dawned,  [Friday,  Oct.  12,]  all  doubts  and 
(ears  were  dispelled.  From  every  ship  an  island  was 
seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose  flat  and 
verdant  fields,  well  stored  with  wood,  and  watered 
with  many  rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a de- 
lightful country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly 
began  the  Te  Deum,  as  a hymn  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  weis  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships, 
with  tears  of  joy,  and  transports  of  congratulation. 
This  office  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an 
act  of  justice  to  their  commander.  They  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of 
self-condemnation  mingled  with  reverence.  They 
implored  him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity, 
and  insolence,  which  had  created  him  so  much  unne- 
cessary disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the 
prosecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan ; and  passing, 
in  the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  they  now  pronounced  the  mar,  whom 
they  so  lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a person 
inspired  by  Heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortituc  e more 
than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a design  so  far 
beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were 
manned  and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island 
with  their  colours  displayed,  with  warlike  music, 
and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the 
coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with  a multitude  of 
people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn 
together,  whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed 
wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  strange  objects 
which  presented  themselves  to  their  view.  Colum- 
bus was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  in  the  New 
World  which  he  had  discovered.  He  landed  in  a 
rich  dress,  and  with  a naked  sword  in  his  hand.  His 
men  fo  lowed,  and  kneeling  down,  they  all  kissed  the 
ground  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  They 
next  erected  a crucifix,  and  prostrating  themselves 
before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting 
their  voyage  to  such  a happy  issue.  They  then  took 
solemn  possession  of  the  country  for  the  Crown  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which  the 
Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of 
this  kind,  in  their  new  discoveries. 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  sur- 
rounded by  many  of  the  natives,  who  gazed,  in  silent 
admiration,  upon  actions  which  they  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  of  which  they  could  not  foresee  the 
consequences.  The  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
whiteness  of  their  skins,  their  beards,  their  arms, 
appeared  strange  and  surprising.  The  vast  machines 
in  which  they  had  travel  sed  the  ocean,  that  seemed 
to  move  upon  the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a 
dreadful  sound  resembling  thunder,  accompanied 
with  lightning  and  smoke,  struck  them  with  such 
teiTor,  that  they  began  to  respect  their  new  guests  as 
% superior  order  of  beings,  and  concluded  that  they 
were  children  of  the  sun,  who  had  descended  to  visit 
th6  earth. 


The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the 
scene  now  before  them.  Every  herb,  and  shrub,  and 
tree,  was  different  from  those  which  flourished  in 
Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few 
marks  of  cultivation.  The  climate,  even  to  the 
Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though  extremely  delightful. 
The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  simple  innocence  of 
nature,  entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and 
uucurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was  bound 
in  tresses  around  their  heads.  They  had  no  beards, 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth. 
Their  complexion  was  of  a dusky  copper  colour,  their 
features  singular,  rather  than  disagreeable,  their 
aspect  gentie  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were 
well  shaped  and  active.  Their  faces,  and  several 
parts  of  their  body,  were  fantastically  painted  with 
glaring  colours.  They  were  shy  at  first  through 
fear,  but  soon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  with  transports  of  joy  received  from  them 
hawksbells,  glass  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in  return 
for  which  they  gave  such  provisions  as  they  had,  and 
some  cotton  yarn,  the  only  commodity  of  value  that 
they  could  produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbu* 
returned  to  his  ship,  accompanied  by  many  of  the 
islanders  in  their  boats,  which  they  called  canoes, 
and  though  rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
single  tree,  they  rowed  them  with  surprising  dexte- 
rity. Thus,  in  the  first  interview  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  every  thing  was 
conducted  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 
The  former,  enlightened  and  ambitious,  formed 
already  vast  ideas  with  respect  to  the  advantage* 
which  they  might  derive  from  the  regions  that  began 
to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter,  simple  and  undis- 
cerning, had  no  foresight  of  the  calamities  and  deso- 
lation which  were  approaching  their  country. 

Columbus,  who  now  assumed  the  title  and  autho- 
rity of  admiral  and  viceroy,  called  the  island  which 
he  had  discovered  San  Salvador.  It  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Gruanahani,  which  the  natives  gave 
to  it,  and  is  one  of  that  large  cluster  of  islands  called 
the  Lucaya  or  Bahama  Isles.  It  is  situated  above 
three  thousand  miles  to  the  we«t  of  Gomera,  from 
which  the  squadron  took  its  departure,  and  only  four 
degrees  to  the  south  of  it;  so  little  had  Columbus 
deviated  from  the  westerly  course,  which  he  had 
chosen  as  the  most  proper. 

Columbus  employed  the  next  day  in  visiting  the 
coast  of  the  island  ; and  from  the  universal  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that  this  was  not  the 
rich  country  for  which  he  sought.  But,  conformably 
to  his  theory  concerning  the  discovery  of  those 
regions  of  Asia  which  stretched  towards  the  east,  he 
concluded  that  San  Salvador  was  one  of  the  isies 
which  geographers  described  as  situated  in  the  great 
ocean  adjacent  to  India.  Having  observed  that  most 
of  the  people  whom  he  had  seen  wore  small  plates  of 
gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  nostrils,  he  eagerly 
enquired  where  they  got  that  precious  metal.  They 
pointed  towards  the  south,  and  made  him  compre- 
hend by  signs,  that  gold  abounded  in  countries 
situated  in  that  quarter.  Thither  he  immediately 
determined  to  direct  his  course,  in  full  confidence 
of  finding  there  those  opulent  regions  which  haa 
been  the  object  of  his  voyage,  and  would  be  a 
recompence  for  all  his  toils  and  dangers.  He  took 
along  with  him  seven  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador, 
that,  by  acquiring  the  Spanish  language,  they 
might  serve  as  guides  and  interpreters ; and  those 
innocent  people  considered  it  as  a mark  of  distinc- 
tion when  they  were  selected  to  accompany  him. 

He  6aw  several  islands,  and  touched  at  three  o» 
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the  largest,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  names  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Conception,  Fernandina,  and  Isabella. 
But,  as  their  soil,  productions,  and  inhabitants,  nearly 
resemble  those  of  San  Salvador,  he  made  no  stay  in 
any  of  them.  He  inquired  every  where  for  gold, 
and  the  signs  that  were  uniformly  made  by  way  of 
answer,  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was 
brought  from  the  south.  He  followed  that  course, 
and  soon  discovered  a country  which  appeared  very 
extensive,  not  perfectly  level,  like  those  which  he  had 
already  visited,  but  so  diversified  with  rising  grounds, 
hills,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,  that  he  was  uncertain 
whether  it  might  prove  an  island,  or  part  of  the 
continent.  The  natives  of  San  Salvador,  whom  he 
had  on  board,  called  it  Cuba ; Columbus  gave  it  the 
name  of  Juana.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  a large 
river  with  his  squadron,  and  all  the  inhabitants  fled 
to  the  mountains  as  he  approached  the  shore.  But 
as  he  resolved  to  careen  his  ships  in  that  place,  he 
sent  some  Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  the  people 
of  San  Salvador,  to  view  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.  They  having  advanced  above  sixty  miles 
from  the  shore,  reported,  upon  their  return,  that  the 
soil  was  richer  and  more  cultivated  than  any  they  had 
hitherto  discovered;  that,  besides  many  scattered 
cottages  they  had  found  one  village,  containing 
above  a thousand  inhabitants;  that  the  people, 
though  naked,  seemed  to  be  more  intelligent  than 
those  of  San  Salvador,  but  had  treated  them  with  the 
same  respectful  attention,  kissing  their  feet,  and 
honouring  them  as  sacred  beings  allied  to  heaven: 
that  they  had  given  them  to  eat  a certain  root,  the 
taste  of  which  resembled  roasted  chesnuts,  and  like- 
wise a singular  species  of  corn  called  Maize,  which 
either  when  roasted  whole  or  ground  into  meal,  was 
abundantly  palatable;  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
four-footed  animals  in  the  country,  but  a species  ot 
dogs, which  could  not  bark,  and  a creature  resembling 
a rabbit,  but  of  a much  smaller  size  ; that  they  had  ob- 
served some  ornaments  of  gold  among  the  people,  but 
of  no  great  value. 

These  messengers  had  prevailed  with  some  of  the 
natives  to  accompany  them,  who  informed  Colum- 
bus, that  the  gold  of  which  they  made  their  orna- 
ments was  found  in  Cvbanacan.  By  this  word  they 
meant  the  middle  or  inland  part  of  Cuba ; but  Co- 
lumbus, being  ignorant  of  their  language,  as  well  as 
unaccustomed  to  their  pronunciation,  and  his  thoughts 
running  continually  upon  his  o ■ n theory  concerning 
the  discovery  of  the  East  Indies,  he  was  led,  bv  the 
resemblance  of  sound,  to  suppose  that  they  spoke  of 
the  Great  Khan,  and  imagined  that  the  opulent  king- 
dom of  Cathay,  described  by  Marco  Polo,  was  not 
very  remote.  This  induced  him  to  employ  some  time 
in  viewing  the  country.  He  visited  almost  every 
harbour,  from  Porto  del  Principe,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Cuba,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  ; but, 
though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  which 
every  where  presented  themselves,  and  amazed  at 
the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  soil,  both,  which,  from 
their  novelty,  made  a more  lively  impression  upon 
his  imagination  (14),  he  did  not  find  gold  in  such 
quantity  as  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  either  the  avarice 
<r'his  fol  owers,  or  the  expectations  of  the  court  to 
which  he  was  to  return.  The  people  of  the  country, 
as  much  astonished  at  his  eagerness  in  quest  of  gold 
as  the  Europeans  were  at  their  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity, pointed  towards  the  east,  where  an  island 
which  they  called  Hayti  was  situated,  in  which  that 
metal  was  more  abundant  than  among  them.  Co-  . 
lumbus  ordered  his  squadron  to  bend  its  course 
thither;  but  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  impatient  to  be 


the  first  who  should  take  possession  of  the  treasures 
which  this  country  was  supposed  to  contain,  quitted 
his  companions,  regardless  of  all  the  admiral’s  signals 
to  slacken  sail  until  they  should  come  up  with  him. 
Columbus,  retarded  by  contrary  winds  did  not  reach 
Hayti  till  the  sixth  of  December.  He  called  the 
port,  where  he  first  touched,  St.  Nicholas,  and  the 
island  itself  Espagnola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom  by 
which  he  was  employed ; and  it  is  the  oniy  country, 
of  those  he  had  yet  discovered,  which  has  retained 
the  name  that  he  gave  it.  As  he  could  neither  meen 
with  the  Pinta,  nor  have  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants, who  fled  in  great  consternation  towards 
the  woods,  he  soon  quitted  St.  Nicholas,  and  sailing 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  he  entered 
another  harbour,  which  he  called  Conception.  Here 
he  was  more  fortunate;  his  people  overtook  a woman 
who  was  flying  from  them,  and  after  treating  her 
with  great  gentleness,  dismissed  her  with  a present 
of  such  toys  as  they  knew  were  most  valued  in  those 
regions.  The  description  which  she  gave  to  her 
countrymen  of  the  humanity  and  wonderful  qualities 
of  the  strangers ; their  admiration  of  the  trinkets, 
which  she  showed  with  exultation  ; and  their  eager- 
ness to  participate  of  the  same  favours,  removed  all 
their  fears,  and  induced  many  of  them  to  repair  to 
the  harbour.  The  strange  objects  which  they  beheld, 
and  the  baubles  which  Columbus  bestowed  upon 
them,  amply  gratified  their  curiosity  and  their  wishes. 
They  nearly  resembled  the  people  of  Guanahani  and 
Cuba.  They  were  naked  like  them,  ignorant  and 
simple;  and  seemed  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with 
all  the  arts  which  appear  most  necessary  in  polished 
societies  ; but  they  were  gentle,  credulous,  and  timid 
to  a degree  which  rendered  it  easy  to  acquire  the 
ascendant  over  them,  especially  as  their  excessive 
admiration  led  them  into  the  same  error  with  the 
people  of  the  other  islands,  in  believing  the  Spaniards 
to  be  more  than  mortals,  and  descended  immediately 
from  heaven.  They  possessed  gold  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  their  neighbours,  which  they  readily 
exchanged  for  bells,  beads,  or  pins  ; and  in  this 
unequal  traffick  both  parties  were  highly  pleased,  each 
considering  themselves  as  gainers  by  the  transaction. 
Here  Columbus  was  visited  by  a Prince  or  Caziqiu 
of  the  country.  He  appeared  with  all  the  pomp 
known  among  a simple  people,  being  carried  in  a 
sort  of  palanquin  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  men, 
and  attended  by  many  of  his  subjects,  who  served 
him  with  great  respect.  His  deportment  was  grave 
and  stately,  very  reserved  towards  his  own  people, 
but  with  Columbus  and  the  Spaniards  extremely 
courteous.  He  gave  the  admiral  some  thin  plates  of 
gold,  and  a girdle  of  curious  workmanship,  receiving 
in  return  presents  of  small  value,  but  highly  accept- 
able to  him. 

Columbus,  still  intent  on  discovering  the  mines 
which  yielded  gold,  continued  to  interrogate  all  the 
natives  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse,  concern- 
ing their  situation.  They  concurred  in  pointing  out 
a mountainous  country,  which  they  called  Cibao,  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  further  towards  the 
east.  Struck  with  this  sound,  which  appeared  to 
him  the  same  with  Cipango,  the  name  by  which 
Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  east,  distin- 
guished the  island  of  Japan,  he  no  longer  doubted 
with  respect  to  the  vicinity  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  discovered  to  the  remote  parts  of  Asia ; and 
in  full  expectation  of  reaching  soon  those  regions 
which  had  been  the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  directed 
his  course  towards  the  east.  He  put  into  a comr 
modious  harbour,  which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and 
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found  that  district  to  be  under  the  government  of  a 
powerful  cazique,  named  Guacanahari,  who,  as  he 
afterwards  learned,  was  one  of  the  five  sovereigns 
among  whom  the  whole  island  was  divided.  He 
immediately  sent  messengers  to  Columbus,  who,  in 
his  name,  delivered  to  him  the  present  of  a mask 
curiously  fashioned,  with  the  ears,  nose,  and  mouth 
of  beaten  gold,  and  invited  him  to  the  place  of  his 
residence,  near  the  harbour  now  called  Cape  Francois, 
some  leagues  towards  the  east.  Columbus  dispatched 
some  of  his  officers  to  visit  this  Prince,  who,  as  he 
oehaved  himself  with  greater  dignity,  seemed  to 
flaim  more  attention.  They  returned  with  such 
'avourable  accounts  both  of  the  country  and  of  the 
people,  as  made  Columbus  impatient  for  that  inter- 
view with  Guacanahari  to  which  he  had  been  invited. 

He  sailed  for  this  purpose  from  St.  Thomas  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  with  a fair  wind, 
and  the  sea  perfectly  calm;  and  as,  amidst  the 
multiplicity  of  his  occupations,  he  had  not  shut  his 
eyes  for  two  days,  he  retired  at  midnight  in  order  to 
take  some  repose,  having  committed  the  helm  to  the 
pilot,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  quit  it  for  a 
moment  The  pilot,  dreading  no  danger,  carelessly 
left  the  helm  to  3n  inexperienced  cabin-boy,  and  the 
ship,  carried  away  by  a current,  was  dashed  against 
a rock.  The  violence  of  the  shock  awakened  Co- 
lumbus. He  ran  up  to  the  deck.  There  all  was 
confusion  and  despair.  He  alone  retained  presence 
of  mind.  He  ordered  some  of  the  sailors  to  take  a 
boat,  and  carry  out  an  anchor  astern ; but,  instead 
of  obeying,  they  made  off  towards  the  Nigna,  which 
was  about  half  a league  distant.  He  then  commanded 
the  masts  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
ship;  but  all  his  endeavours  were  too  late;  the  vessel 
opened  near  the  keel,  and  filled  so  fast  with  water 
that  its  loss  was  inevitable.  The  smoothness  of  the 
sea,  and  the  timely  assistance  of  boats  from  the 
Nigna,  enabled  the  crew  to  save  their  lives.  As 
soon  as  the  islanders  heard  of  this  disaster,  they 
crowded  to  the  shore,  with  their  Prince  Guacanahari 
at  their  head.  Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
distress  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  to 
attempt  any  thing  to  their  detriment,  they  lamented 
their  misfortune  with  tears  of  sincere  condolence. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  unavailing  expression  of  their 
sympathy,  they  put  to  sea  a number  of  canoes,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Spaniards,  assisted  i:i 
saving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck ; and, 
bv  the  united  labour  of  so  many  hands,  almost  every 
thing  of  value  was  carried  ashore.  As  fast  as  the 
goods  were  landed,  Guacanahari  in  person  took 
charge  of  them.  By  his  orders  they  were  all  depo- 
sited in  one  place,  and  armed  sentinels  were  posted, 
who  kept  the  multitude  at  a distance,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  not  only  from  embezzling,  but  from 
inspecting  too  curiously  what  belonged  to  their 
guests.  Next  morning  this  Prince  visited  Columbus, 
who  was  now  on  board  the  Nigna,  and  endeavoured 
to  console  him  for  his  loss,  by  offering  all  that  he 
possessed  to  repair  it. 

The  condition  of  Columbus  was  such,  that  he  stood 
in  need  of  consolation.  He  had  hitherto  procured  no 
intelligence  of  the  Pinta,  and  no  longer  doubted  but 
that  his  treacherous  associate  had  set  sail  for  Europe, 
in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  carrying  the  first  tidings 
of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  which  had  been 
made,  and  to  pre-occupv  so  far  the  ear  of  their  sove- 
reign, as  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  and  reward  to  which 
he  was  justly  entitled.  There  remained  but  one 
vessel,  and  that  the  smallest  and  most  crazv  of  the 
•quadron,  to  traverse  such  a vast  ocean,  and  to  carry 


so  many  men  back  to  Europe.  Each  of  those  cir- 
cumstances was  alarming,  and  filled  the  mind  of 
Columbus  with  the  utmost  solicitude.  The  desire  of 
overtaking  Pinzon,  and  of  effacing  the  unfavourable 
impressions  which  his  misrepresentations  might  make 
in  Spain,  made  it  necessary  to  return  thither  without 
delay.  The  difficulty  of  taking  such  a number  of 
persons  aboard  the  Nigna,  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion, 
which  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  gentle 
temper  of  the  people,  had  already  induced  him  to 
form.  He  resolved  to  leave  a part  of  his  crew  in  the 
island,  that  by  residing  there,  they  might  learn  the  4 
language  of  the  natives,  study  their  disposition, 
examine  the  nature  of  the  country,  search  for  mines, 
prepare  for  the  commodious  settlement  of  the  colony, 
with  which  he  purposed  to  return,  and  thus  secure 
and  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  those  advantages  which 
he  expected  from  his  discoveries.  When  he  mentioned 
this  to  his  men,  all  approved  of  the  design ; and  from 
impatience  under  the  fatigue  of  a long  voyage,  from 
the  levity  natural  to  sailors,  or  from  the  hopes  of 
amassing  wealth  in  a country,  which  afforded  such 
promising  specimens  of  its  riches,  many  offered  volun- 
tarily to  be  among  the  number  of  those  who  shoultt 
remain. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  execution  of 
this  scheme,  but  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Guacanahari ; 
and  his  unsuspicious  simplicity  soon  presented  to  the 
admiral  a favourable  opportunity  of  proposing  it. 
Columbus  having,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  by 
broken  words  and  signs,  expressed  some  curiosity  to 
know  the  cause  which  had  moved  the  islanders  to  fly 
with  such  precipitation  upon  the  approach  of  his  snips, 
the  cazique  informed  him  that  the  country  was  much 
infested  by  the  incursions  of  certain  people,  whom  h® 
called  Carribeans , who  inhabited  several  islands  to 
the  south-east.  These  he  described  as  a fierce  and 
warlike  race  of  men,  who  delighted  in  blood,  and 
devoured  the  flesh  of  the  prisoners  who  were  so 
nhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands;  and  as  the 
Spaniards  at  their  first  appearance  were  supposed  to 
be  Carribeans,  whom  the  natives,  however  numerous, 
durst  not  face  in  battle,  they  had  recourse  to  their 
usual  method  of  securing  their  safety,  by  flying  into 
the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable  woods.  Gua- 
eanahari,  while  speaking  of  those  dreadful  invaders, 
discovered  such  symptoms  of  terror,  as  well  as  such 
consciousness  of  the  inability  of  his  own  people  tr 
resist  them,  as  led  Columbus  to  conclude  that  he 
would  not  be  alarmed  at  the  proposition  of  any  scheme 
which  afforded  him  the  prospect  of  an  additional 
security  against  their  attacks.  He  instantly  offered 
him  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards  to  repel  his 
enemies ; he  engaged  to  take  him  and  his  people 
under  the  protection  of  the  powerful  monarch  whom 
he  served,  and  offered  to  leave  in  the  island  such  a 
number  of  his  men  as  should  be  sufficient,  not  only 
to  defend  the  inhabitants  from  future  incursions,  but 
to  avenge  their  past  wrongs. 

The  credulous  prince  closed  eagerly  with  the  pro- 
posal, and  thought  himself  already  safe  under  the 
patronage  of  beings  sprung  from  heaven,  and  superior 
to  the  power  of  mortal  men.  The  ground  was  marked 
out  for  a small  fort,  which  Columbus  called  Naridail, 
because  be  had  landed  there  on  Christmas-day.  A 
deep  ditch  m as  drawn  around  it.  The  ramparts  were 
fortified  with  pallisades,  and  the  great  guns,  saved  out 
of  the  admiral’s  ship,  were  planted  upon  them.  In 
ten  days  the  work  was  finished ; that  simple  race  of 
men  labouring  with  inconsiderate  assiduity  in  erect- 
ing this  first  monument  of  their  own  servitude.  Duiv 
mg  this  time,  Columbus,  by  his  caresses  and  liberality. 
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laboured  to  increase  ike  high  opinion  which  the  na- 
tives entertained  of  the  Spaniards.  But  while  h» 
endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  their 
disposition  to  do  good,  he  wished  likewise  to  give 
them  some  striking  idea  of  their  power  to  punish  and 
destroy  such  as  were  the  objects  of  their  indignation. 
With  this  view,  in  presence  of  a vast  assembly,  he 
drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  made  an 
ostentatious  but  innocent  display  of  tbe  sharpness  of 
the  Spanish  swords,  of  the  force  of  their  spears,  and 
the  operation  of  their  cross-bows.  These  rude  people, 
strangers  to  the  use  of  iron,  and  unacquainted  with 
any  hostile  weapons  but  arrows  of  reeds  pointed  with 
the  bones  of  fishes,  wooden  sword,  and  javelins 
hardened  in  the  fire,  wondered  and  trembled.  Before 
tlxis  surprise  or  fear  had  time  to  abate,  he  ordered  the 
great  guns  to  be  fired.  The  sudden  explosion  struck 
them  with  such  terror,  that  they  fell  flat  to  the  ground, 
covering  their  faces  with  their  hands  ; and  when  they 
beheld  the  astonishing  effect  of  the  bullets  among  the 
trees,  towards  which  the  cannon  had  been  pointed, 
they  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  resn*  men, 
who  had  the  command  of  such  destructive  instruments, 
and  who  came  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning 
against  their  enemies. 

After  giving  such  impressions  ooth  of  the  bene- 
ficence and  power  of  the  Spaniards,  as  might  have 
rendered  it  easy  to  preserve  an  ascendant  over  the 
minds  of  the  natives,  Columbus  appointed  thirty- 
eight  of  his  people  to  remain  in  the  island.  He 
intrusted  the  command  of  these  to  Diego  de  Arado, 
a gentleman  of  Cordova,  investing  him  with  the  same 
powers  which  he  himself  had  received  from  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella ; and  furnished  him  with  every  thing 
requisite  for  the  subsistence  or  defence  of  this  infant 
colony.  He  strictly  enjoined  them  to  maintain  con- 
cord among  themselves,  to  yield  an  unreserved 
obedience  to  their  commander,  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or  exaction,  to  cultivate 
tire  friendship  of  Guacanahai  i,  but  not  to  put  them- 
selves in  his  power,  by  straggling  in  small  parties,  or 
marching  too  far  from  the  fort.  He  promised  to 
revisit  them  soon,  with  such  a reinforcement  of 
strength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  full  possession 
of  the  country,  and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  their 
discoveries.  In  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  to  mention 
their  names  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  place  their 
merit  and  services  in  the  most  advantageous  light. 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  security 
of  the  colony,  he  left  Navidad  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and 
steering  towards  the  east,  discovered  and  gave  names 
to  most  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island.  On  the  sixth  he  descried  the  Pinta,  and  soon 
came  up  with  her,  after  a separation  of  more  than  six 
weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct, 
by  pretending  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  course 
by  stress  of  weather,  and  prevented  from  returning 
by  contrary  winds.  The  admiral,  though  he  still 
suspected  his  perfidious  intentions,  and  knew  well 
what  he  urged  in  his  own  defence  to  be  frivolous  as 
well  as  false,  was  so  sensible  that  this  was  not  a 
proper  time  for  venturing  upon  any  high  strain  of 
authority,  and  felt  such  satisfaction  in  this  junction 
with  his  consort,  which  delivered  him  from  many 
disquieting  apprehensions,  that,  lame  as  Pinzon’ s 
apology  was,  he  admitted  of  it  without  difficulty,  and 
restored  him  to  favour.  During  his  absence  from  the 
admiral,  Pinzon  had  visited  several  harbours  in  the 
island,  had  acquired  some  gold  by  trafficking  with 
the  natives,  but  had  made  no  discovery  of  any 
importance. 


From  the  condition  of  his  ships,  as  well  as  tlrt 
temper  of  his  men,  Columbus  now  found  it  necessary 
to  hasten  his  return  to  Europe.  The  former,  having 
suffered  much  during  a voyage  of  such  an  unusual 
length,  were  extremely  leaky.  The  latter  expressed 
the  utmost  impatience  to  revisit  their  native  country, 
from  which  they  had  been  so  long  absent,  and  where 
they  had  things  so  wonderful  and  unheard-of  to 
relate.  Accordingly,  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  he 
directed  his  course  towards  the  north-east,  and  soon 
lost  sight  of  land.  He  had  on  board  some  of  the 
natives,  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  different  islands 
which  he  discovered ; and  besides  the  gold,  which 
was  the  chief  object  of  research,  he  had  collected 
specimens  of  all  the  productions  which  were  likely 
to  become  subjects  of  commerce  in  the  several 
countries,  as  well  as  many  unknown  birds,  and  other 
natural  curiosities,  which  might  attract  the  attention 
of  the  learned,  or  excite  the  wonder  of  the  people. 
The  voyage  was  prosperous  to  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  and  he  had  advanced  near  five  hundred 
leagues  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  when  the  wind 
began  to  rise,  and  continued  to  blow  with  increasing 
rage,  which  terminated  in  a furious  hurricane.  Every 
thing  that  the  naval  skill  and  experience  of  Columbus 
could  devise  was  employed,  in  order  to  save  the  ships. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  the  violence  of 
the  storm,  and,  as  they  were  still  far  from  any  land, 
destruction  seemed  inevitable.  The  sailors  had 
recourse  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  to  vows  and  charms,  to  every  thing  that 
religion  dictates,  or  superstition  suggests  to  the 
affrighted  mind  of  man.  No  prospect  of  deliverance 
appearing,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair, 
and  expected  every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up  m 
the  waves.  Besides  the  passions  which  naturally 
agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in  such  awful 
situations,  when  certain  death,  in  one  of  his  most  terrible 
forms,  is  before  it,  Columbus  had  to  endure  feelings 
of  distress  peculiar  to  himself.  He  dreaded  that  all 
knowledge  of  the  amazing  discoveries  which  he  had 
made  was  now  to  perish ; mankind  were  to  be 
deprived  of  every  benefit  that  might  have  been  derived 
from  the  happy  success  of  his  schemes,  and  his  own 
name  would  descend  to  posterity  as  that  of  a rash, 
deluded  adventurer,  instead  of  being  transmitted  wilb 
the  honour  due  to  the  author  and  conductor  of  the 
most  noble  enterprise  that  had  ever  been  undertaken. 
These  reflections  extinguished  all  sense  of  his  own 
personal  danger.  Less  affected  with  the  loss  of  life, 
than  solicitous  to  preserve  the  memory  of  what  he 
had  attempted  and  achieved,  he  retired  to  his  cabin, 
and  wrote,  upon  parchment,  a short  account  of  the 
voyage  which  he  had  made,  of  the  course  which  he 
had  taken,  of  the  situation  and  riches  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  discovered,  and  of  the  colony  that  he 
had  left  there.  Having  wrapped  up  this  in  an  oiled 
cloth,  which  he  enclosed  in  a cake  of  wax,  he  put  it 
into  a cask  carefully  stopped  up,  and  threw  it  into 
the  sea,  in  hopes  that  some  fortunate  accident  might 
preserve  a deposit  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
world. 

At  length  Providence  interposed,  to  save  a life 
reserved  for  other  services.  The  wind  abated,  the 
sea  became  calm,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth, 
Columbus  and  his  companions  discovered  land  ; and 
though  uncertain  whrt  it  was,  they  made  towards  it. 
They  soon  knew  it  to  be  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores 
or  western  isles,  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
There,  after  a violent  contest  with  the  governor,  iD 
which  Columbus  displayed  no  less  spirit  than  pru- 
dence, he  obtained  a supply  of  tregb  provisions,  and 
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whatever  else  he  needed.  One  circumstance,  how- 
ever, greatly  disquieted  him.  The  Pinta,  of  which 
he  had  lost  sight  on  the  first  day  of  the  hurricane, 
did  not  appear ; he  dreaded  for  some  time  that  she 
had  foundered  at  sea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had 
perished  ; afterwards,  his  former  suspicions  recurred, 
and  he  became  apprehensive  that  Pinzon  had  borne 
away  for  Spain,  that  he  might  reach  it  before  him, 
and,  by  giving  the  first  account  of  his  discoveries, 
might  obtain  some  share  of  his  fame. 

[Feb.  24.]  In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the 
Azores  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit.  At  no 
great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  near  the 
end  of  his  voyage,  and  seemingly  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  disaster,  another  storm  arose,  little  inferior  to 
the  former  in  violence ; and  after  driving  before  it 
during  two  days  and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  to 
take  shelter  in  the  river  Tagus  [March  4.]  Upon 
application  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  he  was  allowed 
to  come  up  to  Lisbon ; and,  notwithstanding  the 
envy  which  it  was  natural  for  the  Portuguese  to  feel, 
when  they  beheld  another  nation  enteiing  upon  that 
province  of  discovery  which  they  had  hitherto  deemed 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  in  its  first  essay,  not  only 
rivalling,  but  eclipsing  tbeir  fame,  Columbus  was 
received  with  all  the  marks  of  distinction  due  to  a 
man  who  had  performed  things  so  extraordinary  and 
unexpected.  The  king  admitted  him  into  his  pre- 
sence, treated  him  with  the  highest  respect,  and 
listened  to  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  voyage 
mingled  with  regret.  While  Columbus,  on  his  part, 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  describing  the  importance 
of  his  discoveries,  and  of  being  now  able  to  prove  the 
solidity  of  his  schemes  to  those  very  persons,  who, 
with  an  ignorance  disgraceful  to  themselves,  and 
fatal  to  their  country,  had  lately  rejected  them  as  the 
projects  of  a visionary  or  designing  adventurer  (16). 

Columbus  was  so  impatient  to  return  to  Spain, 
that  he  remained  only  five  days  in  Lisbon.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  Palos, 
seven  months  and  eleven  days  from  the  time  when 
he  set  out  thence  upon  his  voyage.  As  soon  as  the 
ship  was  discovered  approaching  the  port,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  in  order 
to  welcome  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
hear  tidings  of  their  voyage.  WThen  the  prosperous 
issue  of  it  was  known,  when  they  beheld  the  strange 
people,  the  unknown  animals,  and  singular  produc- 
tions, brought  from  the  countries  which  had  been 
discovered,  the  effusion  of  joy  was  general  and 
unbounded.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  fired  ; 
Columbus  was  received  at  landing  with  royal  honours, 
and  all  the  people,  in  solemn  procession,  accompanied 
him  and  his  crew  to  the  church,  where  they  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  so  wonderfully  con- 
ducted and  crowned  with  success  a voyage  of  greater 
length  and  of  more  importance  than  had  been 
attempted  in  any  former  age.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
Pinta,  which  the  violence  of  the  tempest  had  driven 
far  to  the  north,  enter  the  harbour. 

The  first  care  of  Columbus  was  to  inform  the  king 
and  queen,  who  were  then  at  Barcelona,  of  his  arri- 
val and  success.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  no  less 
astonished  than  delighted  with  this  unexpected 
event,  desired  Columbus,  in  terms  tbe  most  respect- 
ful and  flattering,  to  repair  immediately  to  court, 
that  from  his  own  mouth  they  might  receive  a full 
detail  of  his  extraordinary  services  and  discoveries. 
During  his  journey  to  Barcelona,  the  people  crowded 
from  the  adjacent  country,  following  him  everywhere 
with  admiration  and  applause.  His  eutrance  into 


the  city  was  conducted,  by  order  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  with  pomp  suitable  to  the  great  event, 
which  added  such  distinguishing  lustre  to  their  reign. 
The  people  whom  he  brought  along  with  him  from 
the  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  marched  fir  st, 
and  by  their  singular  complexion,  the  wild  peculiarity 
of  their  features,  and  uncouth  finery,  appeared  'ike 
men  of  another  species.  Next  to  them  were  carried 
the  ornaments  of  gold  fashioned  by  the  rude  art  of 
the  natives,  the  grains  of  gold  found  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  dust  of  the  same  metal  gathered  in  the 
rivers.  After  these  appeared  the  various  commo- 
dities of  the  new  discovered  countries,  together  with 
their  curious  productions.  Columbus  himself  closed 
the  procession,  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
spectators,  who  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  extra- 
ordinary man.  whose  superior  sagacity  and  fortitude 
had  conducted  their  countrymen,  by  a route  concealed 
from  past  ages,  to  the  knowledge  of  a new  world. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  him  clad  in  their 
royal  robes,  and  seated  upon  a throne,  under  a mag- 
nificent canopy.  When  he  approached,  they  stood 
up,  and  raising  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kiss  their  hands, 
commanded  him  to  take  his  seat  upon  a chair  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  give  a circumstantial  account  of 
his  voyage.  He  delivered  it  with  a gravity  and 
composure  no  less  suitable  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  than  to  the  dignity  of  the  audience 
in  which  he  spoke,  and  with  that  modest  simplicity 
which  characterizes  men  of  superior  minds,  who, 
satisfied  with  having  performed  great  actions,  court 
not  vain  applause  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  their 
exploits.  When  he  had  finished  his  narration,  the 
king  and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered  up  solemn 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  discovery  of  those 
new  regions,  from  which  they  expected  so  many 
advantages  to  flow  in  upon  the  kingdoms  subject  to 
their  government  (17).  Every  mark  of  honour  that 
gratitude  or  admiration  could  suggest  was  con- 
ferred upon  Columbus.  Letters  patent  were  issued, 
confirming  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  all  the  privileges 
contained  in  the  capitulation  concluded  at  Santa  Fe; 
his  family  was  ennobled  ; the  king  and  queen,  and, 
after  their  example,  the  courtiers,  treated  him,  on 
every  occasion,  with  all  the  ceremonious  respect  paid 
to  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  But  what  pleased 
him  most,  as  it  gratified  his  active  mind,  bent  con- 
tinually upon  great  objects,  was  an  order  to  equip, 
without  delay,  an  armament  of  such  force,  as  might 
enable  him  not  only  to  take  possession  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  already  discovered,  but  to  go  in  search 
of  those  more  opulent  regions,  which  he  still  confi- 
dently expected  to  find. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedi- 
tion, the  fame  of  Columbus’s  successful  voyage 
spread  over  Europe,  and  excited  general  attention. 
The  multitude,  struck  with  amazement  when  they 
heard  that  a new  world  had  been  found,  could  hardly 
believe  an  event  so  much  above  their  conception. 
Men  of  science,  capableof  comprehending  the  nature, 
and  of  discerning  the  effects,  of  this  great  discovery, 
received  the  account  of  it  with  admiration  and  joy. 
They  spoke  of  his  voyage  with  rapture,  and  con- 
gratulated one  another  upon  their  felicity,  in  having 
lived  in  the  period  when,  by  this  extraordinary  event, 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  were  so  much 
extended,  and  such  a new  field  of  inquiry  and  obser- 
vation opened,  as  would  lead  mankind  to  a perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  productions  of 
the  habitable  globe  (IS).  Various  opinions  and 
conjectures  were  formed  concerning  the  new-found 
countries,  and  wliat  division  of  the  earth  they 
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belonged  to.  Columbus  adhered  tenaciously  to  his 
original  opinion,  that  they  should  be  reckoned  a part 
of  those  vast  regions  in  Asia,  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  India.  This  sentiment  was 
confirmed  by  the  observations  which  he  made  con- 
cerning the  productions  of  the  countries  he  had 
discovered.  Gold  was  known  to  abound  in  India, 
and  he  had  met  with  such  promising  samples  of  it  in 
the  islands  which  he  visited,  as  led  him  to  believe 
that  rich  mines  of  it  might  be  found.  Cotton, 
another  production  of  the  East  Indies,  was  common 
there.  The  pimento  of  the  islands  lie  imagined  to 
be  a species  of  the  East  Indian  pepper.  He  mistook 
a root,  somewhat  resembling  rhubarb,  for  that  valu- 
able drug,  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  a plant 
peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.  The  birds  brought  home 
by  him  were  adorned  with  the  same  rich  plumage 
which  distinguishes  those  of  India.  The  alligator  of 
the  one  country  appeared  to  be  the  same  with  the 
crocodile  of  the  other.  After  weighing  all  these 
circumstances,  not  only  the  Spaniards,  but  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  seem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion 
of  Columbus.  The  countries  which  he  had  discovered 
were  considered  as  a part  of  India.  In  consequence 
of  this  notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is  given  tc  them 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  a ratification  of  their 
former  agreement,  which  was  granted  to  Columbus 
upon  his  return.  Even  after  the  error  which  gave 
rise  to  this  opinion  was  detected,  and  the  true 
position  of  the  New  World  was  ascertained,  the 
name  has  remained,  aud  the  appellation  of  West 
Indies  is  given  by  all  the  people  of  Europe  to  the 
country,  and  that  of  Indians  to  its  inhabitants. 

The  name  by  which  Columbus  distinguished  the 
countries  w hich  he  had  discovered  was  so  inviting,  the 
specimens  of  their  riches  and  fertility,  which  he  pro- 
duced, were  so  considerable,  and  the  reports  of  his  com- 
panions, delivered  frequently  with  the  exaggeration 
natural  to  travellers,  so  favourable,  as  to  excite  a 
wonderful  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Spaniards. 
Though  little  accustomed  to  naval  expeditions,  they 
were  impatient  to  set  out  upon  their  voyage.  Volun- 
teers of  every  rank  solicited  to  be  employed.  Allured 
by  the  inviting  prospects  which  opened  to  their 
ambition  and  avarice,  neither  the  length  nor  danger  of 
the  navigation  intimidated  them.  Cautious  as  Ferdi- 
nand was,  and  averse  to  every  thing  new  and  adven- 
turous, he  seems  to  have  catched  the  same  spirit  with 
his  subjects.  Under  its  influence,  preparations  for  a 
second  expedition  were  carried  on  with  a rapidity 
unusual  in  Spain,  and  to  an  extent  that  would  be 
deemed  not  inconsiderable  in  tlie  present  age.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  seventeen  ships,  some  of  which 
were  of  good  burden.  It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred 
persons,  among  whom  were  many  of  noble  families, 
who  had  served  in  honourable  stations.  The  greater 
part  of  these  being  destined  to  remain  in  the  country, 
were  furnished  with  every  thing  requisite  for  conquest 
or  settlement,  with  all  kinds  of  European  domestic 
animals,  with  such  seeds  and  plants  as  were  most  likely 
to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  with  utensils 
and  instruments  of  every  sort,  and  with  such  artificers 
as  might  be  most  useful  in  an  infant  colony. 

But,  formidable  and  well  provided  as  this  fleet 
was,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  did  not  rest  their  title 
to  the  possession  of  the  newly  discovered  countries 
upon  its  operations  alone.  The  example  of  the 
Portuguese,  as  well  as  the  superstition  of  the  age, 
made  it  necessary  to  obtain  from  the  Roman  pontiff 
a grant  of  those  territories  which  they  wished  to  occupy. 
The  pope,  as  the  vicar  and  representative  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  supposed  to  have  a right  of  dominion 


over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Alexander  VI. 
a pontiff  infamous  for  every  crime  which  disgraces 
humanity,  filled  the  papal  throne  at  that  time.  As 
he  was  born  Ferdinand’s  subject,  and  very  solicitous 
to  secure  the  protection  of  Spain,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  his  ambitious  schemes  in  favour  of 
his  own  family,  he  was  extremely  willing  to  gratify 
the  Spanish  monarchs.  By  an  act  of  liberality  which 
cost  him  nothing,  and  that  served  to  establish  the 
jurisdiction  and  pretensions  of  the  papal  see,  he 
granted  in  full  right  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all 
the  countries  inhabited  by  infidels,  which  they  had 
discovered,  or  should  discover;  and,  in  virtue  of 
that  power  which  he  derived  from  Jesus  Christ,  he 
conferred  on  the  crown  of  Castile  vast  regions,  to 
the  possession  of  which  he  himself  was  so  far  from 
having  any  title,  that,  he  was  unacquainted  with  their 
situation,  and  ignorant  even  of  their  own  existence. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  this  grant  from  inter- 
fering with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  he  appointed  that  a line,  supposed  to  be 
drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  a hundred  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  the  Azores,  should  serve  as  a limit 
between  them  ; and,  in  the  plentitude  of  his  power, 
bestowed  all  to  the  east  of  this  imaginary  line  upon 
the  Portuguese,  and  all  to  the  west  of  it  upon  the 
Spaniards.  Zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  faith 
was  the  consideration  employed  by  Ferdinand  in 
soliciting  this  bull,  and  is  mentioned  by  Alexander 
as  his  chief  motive  for  issuing  it.  In  order  to  mani- 
fest some  concern  for  this  laudable  object,  several 
friars,  under  the  direction  of  father  Boyl,  a Catalonian 
monk  of  great  reputation,  as  apostolical  vicar,  were 
appointed  to  accompany  Columbus,  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  natives.  The 
Indians,  whom  Columbus  had  brought  along  with 
him,  having  received  some  tincture  of  Christian 
knowledge,  were  baptized  with  much  solemnity,  the 
king  himself,  the  prince  his  son,  and  the  chief  persons 
of  his  court,  standing  as  their  godfathers.  Those 
first  fruits  of  the  New  World  have  not  been  followed 
by  such  an  increase  as  pious  men  wished,  and  had 
reason  to  expect. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  having  thus  acquired  a title, 
which  was  then  deemed  completely  valid,  to  extend 
their  discoveries  and  to  establish  their  dominion 
over  such  a considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  nothing 
now  retarded  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Columbus 
was  extremely'impatient  to  revisit  the  colony  which 
he  had  left,  and  to  pursue  that  career  of  glory  upon 
which  he  had  entered.  He  set  sail  from  the  bay  of 
Cadiz  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  and  touching 
again  at  the  island  of  Gomera,  he  steered  further 
towards  the  south  than  in  his  former  voyage.  By 
holding  this  course,  he  enjoyed  more  steadily  the 
benefit  of  the  regular  winds  which  reign  within  the 
tropics,  and  was  carried  towards  a larger  cluster 
of  islands,  situated  considerably  to  the  east  of  those 
which  he  had  already  discovered.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  after  his  departure  from  Gomera  [Nov.  2J, 
he  made  land.  It  was  one  of  the  Caribbee  or  Leeward 
Islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Descada,  on 
account  of  the  impatience  of  his  crew  to  discover 
some  part  of  the  New  World.  After  this  h?  visited 
successively  Dominica.  Marigalante,  Guadaloupe, 
Antigua,  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  several  other 
islands,  scattered  in  his  way  as  he  advanced  towards 
the  north-west.  All  these  he  found  to  be  inhabited 
by  that  fierce  race  of  people  whom  Guacanahari  had 
painted  in  such  frightful  colours.  His  descriptions 
appeared  not  to  have  been  exaggerated.  The  Spaniards 
never  attempted  to  land  without  meeting  with  such 
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a reception,  as  discovered  the  martial  and  daring 
spirit  of  the  natives ; and  in  their  habitations  were 
found  relics  of  those  horrid  feasts  which  they  had 
made  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  taken  in  war. 

But  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the  state  of 
the  colony  which  he  had  planted,  and  to  supply  it 
with  the  necessaries  of  which  he  supposed  it  to  be  in 
want,  he  made  no  stay  in  any  of  those  islands,  and 
proceeded  directly  to  Hispaniola  [Nov.  22].  When 
he  arr.ved  off  Navidad,  the  station  in  which  he  had 
left  the  thirty-eight  men  under  the  command  of 
Arada,  he  was  astonished  that  none  of  them  appeared, 
and  expected  every  moment  to  see  them  running 
with  transports  of  joy  to  welcome  their  countrymen. 
Full  of  solicitude  about  their  safety,  and  foreboding 
m his  mind  what  had  befallen  them,  he  rowed  in- 
stantly to  land.  All  the  natives  from  whom  he 
might  have  received  information  had  fled.  But  the 
fort  which  he  had  built  was  entirely  demolished,  and 
the  tattered  garments,  the  broken  arms  and  utensils 
scattered  about  it,  left  no  room  to  doubt  concerning 
the  unhappy  fate  of  the  garrison.  While  the  Span- 
iards were  shedding  tears  over  those  sad  memorials 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  a brother  of  the  cazique 
Guacanahari  arrived.  From  him  Columbus  re- 
ceived a particular  detail  of  what  had  happened  after 
his  departure  from  the  island.  The  familiar  inter- 
course of  the  Indians  with  the  Spaniards  tended 
gradually  to  diminish  the  superstitious  veneration 
with  which  their  first  appeal  ance  had  inspired  that 
simple  people.  By  their  own  indiscretion  and  ill 
conduct,  the  Spaniards  speedily  effaced  those  favour- 
able impressions,  and  soon  convinced  the  natives, 
that  they  had  all  the  wants,  and  weaknesses,  and 
passions  of  men.  As  soon  as  the  powerful  restraint 
which  the  presence  and  authority  of  Columbus  im- 
posed was  withdrawn,  the  garrison  threw  off  all  re- 
gard for  the  officer  whom  he  had  invested  with  com- 
mand. Regardless  of  the  prudent  instructions  which 
he  had  given  them,  every  man  became  independent, 
and  gratified  his  desires  without  controul.  The  gold, 
the  womeq,  the  provisions  of  the  natives,  were  all 
the  prey  of  those  licentious  oppressors.  They  roamed 
in  small  parties  over  the  island,  extending  their  ra- 
pacity and  insolence  to  every  corner  of  it.  Gentle 
and  timid  as  the  people  were,  those  unprovoked  in- 
juries at  length  exhausted  their  patience,  and  roused 
their  courage.  The  cazique  of  Cibao,  whose  country 
the  Spaniards  chiefly  infested  on  account  of  the  gold 
which  it  contained,  surprised  and  cut  off  several  of 
them,  while  they  straggled  in  as  perfect  security  as 
if  their  conduct  had  been  altogether  inoffensive.  He 
then  assembled  his  subjects,  and  surrounding  the 
fort,  set  it  on  fire.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed 
in  defending  it,  the  rest  perishing  in  attempting  to 
make  their  escape  by  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
Guacanahari,  whom  all  their  exactions  had  not 
alienated  from  the  Spaniards,  took  arms  in  their 
behalf,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  protect  them,  had 
received  a wound,  by  which  he  was  still  confined. 

Though  this  account  was  far  from  removing  the 
suspicions  which  the  Spaniards  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  fidelity  of  Guacanahari,  Columbus 
perceived  so  clearly  that  this  was  not  a proper 
juncture  for  inquiring  into  his  conduct  with  scru- 
pulous accuracy,  that  he  rejected  the  advice  of  several 
of  his  officers,  who  urged  him  to  seize  the  person  of 
that  prince,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  country- 
man by  attacking  his  subjects.  He  represented  to 
them  the  necessity  of  securing  the  friendship  of  some 
potentate  of  the  country,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
settlement  which  they  intended,  and  the  danger  of 


driving  the  natives  to  unite  in  some  desperate  attempt 
against  them,  by  such  an  ill-timed  and  unavailing 
exercise  of  rigour.  Instead  of  wasting  his  time  in 
punishing  past  wrongs,  he  took  piecautions  for 
preventing  any  future  injury.  With  this  view  he 
made  choice  of  a situation  more  healthy  and  com- 
modious than  that  of  Navidad.  He  traced  out  the 
plan  of  a town  in  a large  plain  near  a spacious  bay, 
and  obliging  every  person  to  put  his  hand  to  a work 
on  which  their  common  safety  depended,  the  houses 
and  ramparts  were  soon  so  far  advanced  by  their 
united  labour,  as  to  afford  them  shelter  and  security. 
This  rising  city,  the  first  that  the  Europeans  founded 
in  the  New  World,  he  named  Isabella,  in  honour  of 
his  patroness  the  queen  of  Castile. 

In  carrying  on  this  necessary  work,  Columbus  had 
not  only  to  sustain  all  the  hardships,  and  to  encounter 
all  the  difficulties,  to  which  infant  colonies  are  ex- 
posed when  they  settle  in  an  uncultivated  country, 
but  he  had  to  contend  with  what  was  more  insuper- 
able, the  laziness,  the  impatience,  and  mutinous 
disposition  of  his  followers.  By  the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  a hot  climate,  the  natural  inactivity  of  the 
Spaniards  seemed  to  increase.  Many  of  them  were 
gentlemen,  unaccustomed  to  the  fatigue  of  bodily 
labour,  and  all  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise  with 
the  sanguine  hopes  excited  by  the  splendid  and  ex- 
aggerated description  of  their  countrymen  who  re- 
turned from  the  first  voyage,  or  by  the  mistaken 
opinion  of  Columbus,  that  the  country  which  he  had 
discovered  was  either  the  Cipango  of  Marco  Polo,  or 
the  Ophair,  from  which  Solomon  imported  those 
precious  commodities  which  suddenly  diffused  such 
extraordinary  riches  through  his  kingdom.  But 
when,  instead  of  that  golden  harvest  which  they  had 
expected  to  reap  without  toil  or  pains,  the  Spaniards 
saw  that  their  prospect  of  wealth  was  remote  as  well 
as  uncertain,  and  that  it  could  not  be  attained  but 
by  the  slow  and  persevering  efforts  of  industry,  the 
disappointment  of  those  chimerical  hopes  occasioned 
such  dejection  of  mind  as  bordered  on  despair,  and 
led  to  general  discontent.  In  vain  did  Columbus 
endeavour  to  revive  their  spirits  by  pointing  out  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  exhibiting  the  specimens  of 
gold  daily  brought  in  from  different  parts  of  the 
island.  They  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the 
gradual  returns  which  the  foimer  might  yield,  and 
the  latter  they  despised  as  scanty  and  inconsiderable. 
The  spirit  of  disaffection  spread,  and  a conspiracy 
was  formed,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  Colum- 
bus and  the  colony.  Happily  he  discovered  it ; and, 
seizing  the  ringleaders,  punished  some  of  them,  sent 
others  prisoners  into  Spain,  whither  he  dispatched 
twelve  of  the  ships  which  had  served  as  transports, 
with  an  earnest  request  for  a reinforcement  of  men 
and  a large  supply  of  provisions. 

[a.  d.  1494.]  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banish  that 
idleness,  which,  by  allowing  his  people  leisure  to 
brood  over  their  disappointment,  nourished  the 
spirit  of  discontent,  Columbus  planned  several  ex- 
peditions into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  He 
sent  a detachment,  under  the  command  of  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda  [March  12],  a vigilant  and  enterprising 
officer,  to  visit  the  district  of  Cibao,  which  was  said 
to  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold,  and  followed 
him  in  person  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops. 
In  this  expedition  he  displayed  all  the  pomp  of 
military  magnificence  that  he  could  exhibit,  in  order 
to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  natives.  He  marched 
with  colours  flying,  with  martial  music,  and  with  a 
small  body  of  cavalry  that  paraded  sometimes  in  the 
front  and  sometimes  in  the  rear.  As  those  were  the 
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first  horses  which  appeared  in  the  New  World,  they 
were  objects  of  terror  no  less  than  of  admiration  to 
the  Indians,  who,  having  no  tame  animals  them- 
selves, were  unacquainted  with  that  vast  accession  of 
power  which  man  hath  acquired  by  subjecting  them 
to  his  dominion.  They  supposed  them  to  be 
rational  creatures.  They  imagined  that  the  horse 
and  the  rider  formed  one  animal,  with  whose  speed 
they  were  astonished,  and  whose  impetuosity  and 
strength  they  considered  as  irresistible.  But  while 
Columbus  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  natives  with 
a dread  of  his  power,  he  did  not  neglect  the  arts  of 
gaining  their  love  and  confidence.  He  adhered 
scrupulously  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and  justice 
in  all  his  transactions  with  them,  and  treated  them, 
on  every  occasion,  not  only  with  humanity,  but  with 
indulgence.  The  district  of  Cibao  answered  the 
description  given  of  it  by  the  natives.  It  was  moun- 
tainous and  uncultivated,  but  in  every  river  and 
brook  gold  was  gathered  either  in  dust  or  in  grains, 
6ome  of  which  were  of  considerable  size.  The 
Indians  had  never  opened  any  mines  in  search  of 
gold.  To  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
to  refine  the  rude  ore,  were  operations  too  compli- 
cated and  laborious  for  their  talents  and  industry, 
and  they  had  no  such  high  value  for  gold  as  to  put 
their  ingenuity  and  invention  upon  the  stretch  in 
order  to  obtain  it  The  small  quantity  of  that  pre- 
cious metal  which  they  possessed,  was  either  picked 
up  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  or  washed  from  the 
mountains  by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  within  the 
tropics.  But,  from  those  indications,  the  Spaniards 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  country  contained 
rich  treasures  in  its  bowels,  of  which  they  hoped  soon 
to  be  masters.  In  order  to  secure  the  command  of 
this  valuable  province,  Columbus  erected  a small 
fort  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  by 
way  of  ridicule  upon  some  of  his  incredulous  fol- 
lowers, who  would  not  believe  that  the  country  pro- 
duced gold,  until  they  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  touched  it  with  their  hands. 

The  account  of  those  promising  appearances  of 
wealth  in  the  country  of  Cibao  came  very  seasonably 
to  comfort  the  desponding  colony,  which  was  affected 
with  distresses  of  various  kinds.  The  stock  of  pro- 
visions which  had  been  brought  from  Europe  was 
mostly  consumed  ; what  remained  was  so  much  cor- 
rupted by  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate,  as  to 
be  almost  unfit  for  use ; the  natives  cultivated  so 
small  a portion  of  ground,  and  with  so  little  skill, 
that  it  hardly  yielded  what  was  sufficient  for  their 
own  subsistence;  the  Spaniards  at  Isabella  had 
hitherto  neither  time  nor  leisure  to  clear  the  soil,  so 
as  to  reap  any  considerable  fruits  of  their  own  indus- 
try. On  all  these  accounts,  they  became  afraid  of 
perishing  with  hunger,  and  were  reduced  already  to  a 
scanty  allowance.  At  the  same  time,  the  diseases 
predominant  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  which  rage 
chiefly  in  those  uncultivated  countries,  where  the 
hand  of  industry  has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained 
the  marshes,  and  confined  the  rivers  within  a certain 
channel,  began  to  spread  among  them.  Alarmed  at 
the  violence  and  unusual  symptoms  of  those  maladies, 
they  exclaimed  against  Columbus  and  his  com- 
panions in  the  former  voyage,  who,  by  their 
splendid  but  deceitful  descriptions  of  Hispaniola, 
allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a barbarous  unculti- 
vated land,  where  they  must  either  be  cut  off  by 
famine,  or  die  of  unknown  distempers.  Several  of 
the  officers  and  persons  of  note,  instead  of  checking, 
joined  in  those  seditious  complaints.  Father  Bovl, 
the  apostolical  vicar,  was  one  of  the  most  turbulent 


and  outrageous.  It  reared  all  the  authority  and 
address  of  Columbus  to  re-establish  subordination 
and  tranquility  in  the  colony.  Threats  and  promise* 
were  alternately  employed  for  this  purpose ; but 
nothing  contributed  more  to  soothe  the  malcontents, 
than  the  prospect  of  finding  in  the  mines  of  Cibao 
such  a store  of  treasure  as  would  be  a recompence 
for  all  their  sufferings,  and  efface  the  memory  of 
former  disappointments. 

When,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  concord  and 
order  were  so  far  restored  that  he  could  venture  to 
leave  the  island,  Columbus  resolved  to  pursue  his  i 
discoveries,  that  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
those  new  countries  with  which  he  had  opened  a 
communication  were  connected  with  any  region  of 
the  earth  already  known,  or  whether  they  were  to  be 
considered  as  a separate  portion  of  the  globe  hitherto 
unvisited.  He  appointed  his  brother,  Don  Diego, 
with  the  assistance  of  a council  of  officers,  to  govern 
the  island  in  his  absence ; and  gave  the  command  of 
a body  of  soldiers  to  Don  Pedro  Margarita,  with 
which  he  was  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  island, 
and  endeavour  to  establish  the  authority  of  the 
Spaniards  among  the  inhabitants.  Having  left  them 
very  particular  instructions  with  respect  to  their  con- 
duct, he  weighed  anchor  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April, 
with  one  ship,  and  two  small  barks,  under  his 
command.  During  a tedious  voyage  of  full  five 
months,  he  had  a trial  of  almost  all  the  numerous 
hardships  to  which  persons  of  his  profession  are 
exposed,  without  making  any  discovery  of  importance, 
except  the  island  of  Jamaica.  As  he  ranged  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  (19),  he  was  entangled 
in  a labyrinth  formed  by  an  incredible  number  of 
small  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Queen’s  Garden.  In  this  unknown  course,  among 
rocks  and  shelves,  he  was  retarded  by  contrary 
winds,  assaulted  with  furious  storms,  and  alarmed 
with  the  terrible  thunder  and  lightning  which  is 
often  almost  incessant  between  the  tropics.  At 
length  his  provisions  fell  short ; his  crew,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  as  well  as  hunger,  murmured  and 
threatened,  and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  desperate 
extremities  against  him.  Beset  with  danger  in  such 
various  forms,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  con  inual 
watch,  to  observe  every  occurrence  with  his  own 
eyes,  to  issue  every  order,  and  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  it.  On  no  occasion  was  the  extent  of 
his  skill  and  experience  as  a navigator  so  much  tried. 
To  these  the  squadron  owed  its  safety.  But  this 
unremitted  fatigue  of  body,  and  intense  application 
of  mind,  overpowering  his  constitution,  though 
naturally  vigorous  and  robust,  brought  on  a feverish 
disorder,  which  terminated  in  a lethargy,  that 
deprived  him  of  sense  and  memory,  and  had  almost 
proved  fatal  to  his  life. 

But,  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola  [Sept.  27],  the 
sudden  emotion  of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meeting 
with  his  brother  Bartholomew  at  Isabella,  occasioned 
such  a flow  of  spirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his 
recovery.  It  was  now  thirteen  years  since  the  two 
brothers,  whom  similarity  of  talents  united  in  close 
friendship,  had  separated  from  each  other,  and 
during  that  long  period  there  had  been  no  intercourse 
between  them.  Bartholomew,  after  finishing  his 
negociation  in  the  court  of  England,  had  set  out  for  I 
Spain  by  the  way  of  France.  At  Paris  he  received 
an  account  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  which 
his  brother  had  made  in  his  first  voyage,  and  that  he 
was  then  preparing  to  embark  on  a second  expedition. 
Though  this  naturally  induced  nim  to  pursue  his 
journey  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  the  admiral  had 
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failed  for  Hispaniola  before  he  reached  Spain.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  received  him  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of  a person  whose  merits 
and  services  rendered  him  so  conspicuous  ; and  as 
they  knew  what  consolation  his  presence  would 
afford  to  his  brother,  they  persuaded  him  to  take  the 
command  of  three  ships,  which  they  had  appointed  to 
can-y  provisions  to  the  colony  at  Isabella. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  juncture  when 
Columbus  stood  more  in  need  of  a friend  capable  of 
assisting  him  with  his  counsels,  or  of  dividing  with 
him  the  cares  and  burden  of  government.  For 
although  the  provisions  now  brought  from  Europe 
afforded  a temporary  relief  to  the  Spaniards  from 
the  calamities  of  famine,  the  supply  was  not  in  such 
quantity  as  to  support  them  long,  and  the  island  did 
not  hitherto  yield  what  was  sufficient  for  their  suste- 
nance. They  were  threatened  with  another  danger, 
still  more  formidable  than  the  return  of  scarcity,  and 
which  demanded  more  immediate  attention.  No 
sooner  did  Columbus  leave  the  island  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery,  than  the  soldiers  under  Margarita,  as 
if  they  had  been  set  free  from  discipline  and  insu- 
bordination, scorned  all  restraint.  Instead  of  con- 
forming to  the  prudent  instructions  of  Columbus, 
they  dispersed  in  straggling  parties  over  the  island, 
lived  at  discretion  upon  the  natives,  wasted  their 
provisions,  seized  their  women,  and  treated  that 
inoffensive  race  with  all  the  insolence  of  military 
oppression. 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  prospect  that 
their  sufferings  might  come  to  a period  by  the  volun- 
tary departure  of  the  invaders,  they  submitted  in 
silence,  and  dissembled  their  sorrow ; but  they  now 
perceived  that  the  yoke  would  be  as  permanent  as  it 
was  intolerable,  the  Spaniards  had  built  a town, 
and  surrounded  it  with  ramparts.  They  had  erected 
forts  in  different  places.  They  had  enclosed  and 
sown  several  fields.  It  was  apparent  that  they  came 
not  to  visit  the  country,  but  to  settle  in  it.  Though 
the  number  of  those  strangers  was  inconsiderable, 
the  state  of  cultivation  among  this  rude  people  was 
■ o imper  ect,  and  in  such  exact  proportion  to  their 
own  consumption,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
could  afford  subsistence  to  their  new  guests.  Their 
own  mode  of  life  was  so  indolent  and  inactive, 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  so  enervating,  the  consti- 
tution of  their  bodies  naturally  so  feeble,  and  so 
unaccustomed  to  the  laborious  exertions  of  industry, 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  a proportion  of  food 
amazingly  small.  A handful  of  maize,  or  a little  of 
the  insipid  bread  made  of  the  cassada  root,  was 
sufficient  to  support  men,  whose  strength  and  spirits 
were  not  exhausted  by  any  vigorous  efforts  either  of 
body  or  mind.  The  Spaniards,  though  the  most 
abstemious  of  all  European  nations,  appeared  to 
them  excessively  voracious.  One  Spaniard  consumed 
as  much  as  several  Indians.  This  keenness  of  appe- 
tite surprised  them  so  much,  and  seemed  to  be  so 
insatiable,  that  they  supposed  the  Spaniards  had  left 
tneir  own  country,  because  it  did  not  produce  as 
mucn  as  was  requisite  to  gratify  their  immoderate 
desire  of  food,  and  had  come  among  them  in  quest 
of  nourisnment.  Self-preseivation  prompted  them 
to  wish  for  the  departure  of  guests  who  wasted  so 
fast  their  slender  stock  of  provisions.  The  injuries 
which  they  suffered  added  to  their  impatience  for 
♦.his  event.  They  had  long  expected  that  the 
Spaniards  would  retire  of  their  own  accord.  They 
now  perceived  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  destruction 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  either  by  the  slow 
consumption  of  famine,  or  by  the  violence  of  their 


oppressors,  it  was  necessarv  to  assume  courage,  to 
attack  those  formidable  invade/ s»  witn  united  force, 
and  drive  them  from  the  settlements  of  winch  they 
had  violently  taken  possession. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  universally  pre- 
vailed among  the  Indians,  when  Columbus  returned 
to  Isabella.  Inflamed  by  the  unprovoked  outrages 
of  the  Spaniards,  with  a degree  of  rage  of  which 
their  gentle  natures,  formed  to  suffer  and  submit, 
seemed  hardly  susceptible,  they  waited  only  for  a 
signal  from  their  ltaders  to  fall  upon  the  colonv. 
Some  of  the  caziques  had  already  surprised  and  cut 
off  several  stragglers.  The  dread  of  this  impending 
danger  united  the  Spaniards,  and  re-established  the 
authority  of  Columbus,  as  they  saw  no  prospect  of 
safety  but  m committing  themselves  to  his  prudent 
guidance.  It  was  now  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  the  employing  of  which  against  the  Indians, 
Columbus  had  hitherto  avoided  with  the  greatest 
solicitude.  Unequal  as  the  conflict  may  seem,  be- 
tween  the  naked  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
armed  with  clubs,  sticks  hardened  in  the  fire,  wooden 
swords,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints ; 
and  troops  accustomed  to  the  discipline,  and  provided 
with  the  instruments  of  destruction,  known  in  the 
European  art  of  war,  the  situation  of  the  Spaniards 
was  far  from  being  exempt  from  danger.  The  vast 
superiority  of  the  natives  in  number,  compensated 
many  defects.  A handful  of  men  was  about  to 
encounter  a whole  nation.  One  adverse  event,  or 
even  any  unforeseen  de'ay  in  determining  the  fate  of 
the  war,  might  prove  fatal  to  the  Spaniards.  Con- 
scious that  success  depended  on  the  vigour  and 
rapidity  of  his  operations,  Columbus  instantly  as- 
sembled his  forces.  They  were  reduced  to  a very 
small  number.  Diseases  engendered  by  the  warmth 
and  humidity  of  the  country,  or  occasioned  by  their 
own  licentiousness,  had  raged  among  them  with 
much  violence ; experience  had  not  yet  taught  them 
the  art  either  of  curing  these,  or  the  precautions 
requisite  for  guarding  against  them ; two  thirds  of 
the  original  adventurers  were  dead,  and  many  of 
those  who  survived  were  incapable  of  service.  The 
body  which  took  the  field  consisted  only  of  two 
hundred  foot,  twenty  horse,  and  twenty  large  dogs, 
and  how  strange  soever  it  may  seem  to  mention  the 
last  as  composing  part  of  a military  force,  they  were 
not  perhaps  the  least  formidable  and  destructive  of 
the  whole,  when  employed  against  naked  and  timid 
Indians.  All  the  caziques  of  the  island,  Guacana’nari 
excepted,  who  retained  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  Spaniards,  were  in  arms  to  oppose  Columbus, 
with  forces  amounting,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanish  historians,  to  a hundred  thousand  men. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  draw  the  Spaniards  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  they  were  so 
imprudent  as  to  take  their  station  in  the  Vega  Real, 
the  most  open  plain  in  the  country.  Columbus  did 
not  allow  them  time  to  perceive  their  error,  or  to 
alter  their  position.  He  attacked  them  during  the 
night,  when  undisciplined  troops  are  least  capable  of 
acting  with  union  and  concert,  and  obtained  an  easy 
and  bloodless  victory.  The  consternation  with 
which  the  Indians  were  filled  by  the  noise  and  havoc 
made  by  the  fire-arms,  by  the  impetuous  force  of 
the  cavalry,  and  the  fierce  onset  of  the  dogs, 
was  so  great  that  they  threw  down  their  weapons 
and  fled,  without  attempting  resistance.  Many  were 
slain ; more  were  taken  prisoners,  and  reduced 
to  servitude ; and  so  thoroughly  were  the  rest  inti- 
midated, that  from  that  moment  they  abandoned 
themselves  +e  despair,  relinquishing  all  thougnta  of 
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contending  witti  aggressors  whom  they  deemed  in- 
rincible. 

Columbus  employed  several  months  in  marching 
through  the  island,  and  in  subjecting  it  to  the 
Spanish  government,  without  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
sition. He  imposed  a tribute  upon  all  the  inhabit- 
ants above  the  age  of  fourteen.  Each  person  who 
lived  in  those  districts  where  gold  was  found,  was 
olbiged  to  pay  quarterly  as  much  gold-dust  as  filled 
a hawk’s  bell;  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton  were  de- 
manded. This  was  the  first  regular  taxation  of  the 
Indians,  and  served  as  a precedent  for  exactions  still 
more  intolerable.  Such  an  imposition  was  extremely 
contrary  to  those  maxims  which  Columbus  had 
hitherto  inculcated,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
treating  them.  But  intrigues  were  carrying  on  in 
the  court  of  Spain  at  this  juncture,  in  order  to 
undermine  his  power,  and  discredit  his  operations, 
which  constrained  him  to  depart  from  his  own 
system  of  administration.  Several  unfavourable 
accounts  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  of  the  countries 
discovered  by  him,  had  been  transmitted  to  Spain. 
Margarita  and  father  Boyl  were  now  at  court,  and  in 
order  to  justify  their  own  conduct,  or  to  gratify  their 
resentment,  watched  with  malevolent  attention  for 
every  opportunity  of  spreading  insinuations  to  his 
detriment.  Many  of  the  courtiers  viewed  his  grow- 
ing reputation  and  power  with  envious  eyes.  Fon- 
seca, Archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  chief  direction  of  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived 
such  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Columbus,  for  some 
reason  which  the  contemporary  writers  have  not 
mentioned,  that  he  listened  with  partiality  to  every 
invective  against  him.  It  was  not  easy  for  an  un- 
friended stranger,  unpractised  in  courtly  arts,  to 
counteract  the  machinations  of  so  many  enemies. 
Columbus  saw  that  there  was  but  one  method  of 
supporting  his  own  credit,  and  of  silencing  all  his 
adversaries  He  must  produce  such  a quantity  of 
gold  as  would  not  only  justify  what  he  had  reported 
with  respect  to  the  richness  of  the  country,  but 
encourage  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  persevere  in 
prosecuting  his  plans.  The  necessity  of  obtaining 
it,  forced  him  not  only  to  impose  this  heavy  tax 
upon  the  Indians,  but  to  exact  payment  of  it  with 
extreme  rigour ; and  may  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for 
his  deviating  on  this  occasion  from  the  mildness  and 
humanity  with  which  he  uniformly  treated  that 
unhappy  people. 

The  labour,  attention,  and  foresight,  which  the 
Indians  were  obliged  to  employ  in  procuring  the 
tribute  demanded  of  them,  appeared  the  most  into- 
lerable of  all  evils,  to  men  accustomed  to  pass  their 
days  in  a careless,  improvident  indolence.  They  were 
incapable  of  such  a regular  and  persevering  exertion 
of  industry,  and  felt  it  such  a grievous  restraint  upon 
their  liberty,  that  they  had  recourse  to  an  expedient 
for  obtaining  deliverance  from  this  yoke,  which 
demonstrates  the  excess  of  their  impatience  and 
despair.  They  formed  a scheme  of  starving  those 
oppressors  whom  they  durst  not  attempt  to  expel; 
and  from  the  opinion  which  they  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Spaniards, 
they  concluded  the  execution  of  it  to  be  very  prac- 
ticable. With  this  view  they  suspended  all  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture*  they  sowed  no  maize,  they 
pulled  up  the  roots  of  the  manioc  or  cassada  which 
were  planted,  and  retiring  to  the  most  inaccessible 
Darts  of  the  mountains,  left  the  uncultivated  plains 
to  their  enemies.  This  desperate  resolution  produced 
io  some  degree  the  effects  which  they  expected.  The 


Spaniards  were  reduced  to  extreme  want ; but.  tbev 
received  such  seasonable  supplies  of  provisions  from 
•Europe,  and  found  so  many  resources  in  their  own 
ingenuity  and  industry,  that  they  suffered  no  great 
loss  of  men.  The  wretched  Indians  were  the  victims 
of  their  own  ill-concerted  policy.  A great  mu.titude 
of  people,  shut  up  in  the  mountainous  or  wooded 
part  of  the  country,  without  any  food  but  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  the  earth,  soon  felt  the  utmost 
distresses  of  famine.  This  brought  on  contagious 
diseases  ; and,  in  the  course  of  a few  months,  more 
than  a third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
perished,  after  experiencing  misery  in  all  its  various 
forms. 

But  while  Columbus  was  establishing  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Spanish  grandeur  in  the  New  World, 
his  enemies  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  to 
deprive  him  of  the  glory  and  rewards,  which  by  his 
services  and  sufferings  he  was  entitled  to  enjoy.  The 
hardships  unavoidable  in  a new  settlement,  the 
calamities  occasioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  the 
disasters  attending  a voyage  in  unknown  seas,  were 
all  represented  as  the  effects  of  his  restless  and 
inconsiderate  ambition.  His  prudent  attention  to 
preserve  discipline  and  subordination  was  denomi- 
nated excess  of  rigour ; the  punishments  which  he 
inflicted  upon  the  mutinous  and  disorderly  were 
imputed  to  cruelty.  These  accusations  gained  such 
credit  in  a jealous  court,  that  a commissioner  was 
appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  and  to  inspect 
into  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  By  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  enemies,  Aguado,  a groom  of  the 
bed-chamber,  was  the  person  to  whom  this  important 
trust  was  committed.  But  in  this  choice  they  seem 
to  have  been  more  influenced  by  the  obsequious 
attachment  of  the  man  to  their  interest,  than  by  his 
capacity  for  the  station.  Puffed  up  with  such 
sudden  elevation,  Aguado  displayed,  in  the  exercise 
of  this  office,  all  the  frivolous  self-importance,  and 
acted  with  all  the  disgusting  insolence,  which  are 
natural  to  little  minds,  when  raised  to  unexpected 
dignity,  or  employed  in  functions  to  which  they  are 
not  equal.  By  listening  with  eagerness  to  every 
accusation  against  Columbus,  and  encouraging  not 
only  the  malcontent  Spaniards,  but  even  the  Indians, 
to  produce  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  he 
fomented  the  spirit  of  dissension  in  the  island,  without 
establishing  any  regulations  of  public  utility,  or  that 
tended  to  redress  the  many  wrongs,  with  the  odium 
of  which  he  wished  to  load  the  admiral’s  administra- 
tion. As  Columbus  felt  sensibly  how  humiliating 
his  situation  must  be,  if  he  should  remain  in  the 
country  while  such  a partial  inspector  observed  his 
motions,  and  controlled  his  jurisdiction,  he  took  the 
resolution  of  returning  to  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a full 
account  of  all  his  transactions,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  his 
adversaries, before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  from  whose 
justice  and  discernment  he  expected  an  equal  and  a 
favourable  decision  [A.  d.  1496].  He  committed  the 
administration  of  affairs,  during  his  absence,  to  Don 
Bartholomew  his  brother,  with  the  title  of  Adelantado. 
or  Lieutenant-Governor.  By  a choice  less  fortunate, 
and  which  proved  the  source  of  many  calamities  to 
the  colony,  he  appointed  Francis  Roldan  chief  justice, 
with  very  extensive  powers. 

In  returning  to  Europe,  Columbus  .ield  a course 
different  from  that  which  he  had  taken  .n  his  former 
voyage.  He  steered  almost  due  east  from  Hispaniola, 
in  the  parallel  of  twenty-two  degrees  of  latitude ; as 
experience  had  not  yet  discovered  the  more  certain 
and  expeditious  method  of  stretching  to  the  norm  in 
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order  to  fall  in  with  the  south-west  winds.  By  this  ill- 
advised  choice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation  be- 
tween the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  can  hardly  be  imputed 
to  the  admiral  as  a defect  in  naval  skill,  he  was  exposed 
to  infinite  fatigue  and  danger,  in  a perpetual  struggle 
with  the  trade-winds,  which  blow  without  variation 
from  the  east  between  the  tropics.  Notwithstanding 
the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  such  a naviga- 
tion, he  persisted  in  his  course  with  his  usual  patience 
and  firmness,  but  made  so  little  way  that  he  was  three 
^ months  without  seeing  land.  At  length  his  provisions 
began  to  fail,  the  crew  was  reduced  to  the  scanty 
allowance  of  six  ounces  of  bread  a -day  for  each  person. 
The  admiral  fared  no  better  than  the  meanest  sailor. 
But,  even  in  this  extreme  distress,  he  retained  the 
humanity  which  distinguishes  his  character,  and 
refused  to  comply  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
his  crew,  some  of  whom  proposed  to  feed  upon  the 
Indian  prisoners  whom  they  were  carrying  over,  and 
others  insisted  to  throw  them  overboard,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  consumption  of  their  small  stock.  He 
represented  that  they  were  human  beings,  reduced  by 
a common  calamity  to  the  same  condition  with  them- 
selves, and  entitled  to  share  an  equal  fate.  His 
authority  and  remonstrances  dissipated  those  wild 
ideas  suggested  by  despair.  Nor  had  they  time  to 
recur ; as  he  came  soon  within  sight  of  the  coast  of 
Spain,  when  all  their  fears  and  sufferings  ended. 

Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modest  but 
determined  confidence  of  a man  conscious  not  only 
of  integrity,  but  of  having  performed  great  service^:. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ashamed  of  their  own  facility 
in  lending  too  favourable  an  ear  to  frivolous  or 
unfounded  accusations,  received  him  with  such  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  respect  as  covered  his  enemies 
with  shame.  Their  censures  and  calumnies  were  no 
more  heard  of  at  that  juncture.  The  gold,  the  pearls, 
the  cotton,  and  other  commodities  of  value  which 
Columbus  produced,  seemed  fully  to  refute  what  the 
malcontents  had  propagated  with  respect  to  the 
poverty  of  the  country.  By  reducing  the  Indians  to 
obedience,  and  imposing  a regular  tax  upon  them,  he 
had  secured  to  Spain  a large  accession  of  new  subjects, 
and  the  establishment  of  a revenue  that  promised  to 
be  considerable.  By  the  mines  which  he  had  found 
out  and  examined,  a source  of  wealth  still  more 
copious  was  opened.  Great  and  unexpected  as  those 
advantages  were,  Columbus  represented  them  only 
as  preludes  to  future  acquisitions,  and  as  the  earnest 
of  more  important  discoveries,  which  he  still  medi- 
tated, and  to  which  those  he  had  already  made  would 
conduct  him  with  ease  and  certainty. 

The  attentive  consideration  of  all  these  circum- 
stances made  such  an  impression,  not  only  upon 
Isabella,  who  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  being  the 
patroness  of  all  Columbus’s  enterprises,  but  even  upon 
Ferdinand,  who  having  originally  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  his  schemes,  was  still  apt  to  doubt  of 
their  success,  that  they  resolved  to  supply  the  colony 
in  Hispaniola  with  every  thing  which  could  render  it 
a permanent  establishment,  and  to  furnish  Columbus 
with  such  a fleet,  that  he  might  proceed  to  search  for 
those  new  countries,  of  whose  existence  he  seemed 
to  be  confident.  The  measures  most  proper  for 
accomplishing  both  these  designs  were  concerted  with 
Columbus.  Discovery  had  been  the  sole  object  of 
the  first  voyage  to  the  New  World  ; and  though,  in 
the  second,  settlement  had  been  proposed,  the  pre- 
cautions taken  for  that  purpose  had  either  been 
y insufficient,  or  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  unforeseen 
calamities  arising  from  various  causes.  Now  a plan 


was  to  be  formed  of  a regular  colony,  that  might  serve 
as  a model  in  all  future  establishments.  Every  par- 
ticular was  considered  with  attention,  and  the  whole 
arranged  with  a scrupulous  accuracy.  The  precise 
number  of  adventurers  who  should  be  permitted  to 
embark  was  fixed.  They  were  to  be  of  different 
ranks  and  professions  ; and  the  proportion  of  each 
was  established,  according  to  their  usefulness  and  the 
wants  of  the  colony.  A suitable  number  of  women 
was  to  be  chosen  to  accompany  these  new  settlers. 
As  it  was  the  first  object  to  raise  provisions  in  a 
country  where  scarcity  of  food  had  been  the  occasion 
of  so  much  distress,  a considerable  body  of  husband- 
men was  to  be  carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  had 
then  no  conception  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  those 
productions  of  the  New  World  which  have  since 
yielded  such  large  returns  of  wealth  to  Europe,  but 
had  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and  entertained  san- 
guine hopes  with  respect  to  the  riches  contained  in 
the  mines  which  had  been  discovered,  a band  of 
workmen,  skilled  in  the  various  arts  employed  in 
digging  and  refining  the  precious  metals,  was  pro- 
vided. All  these  emigrants  were  to  receive  pay  and 
subsistence  for  some  years  at  the  public  expense. 

Thus  far  the  regulations  were  prudent,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  But  as  it  was  foreseen 
that  few  would  engage  voluntarily  to  settle  in  a 
country,  whose  noxious  climate  had  been  fatal  to  so 
many  of  their  countrymen,  Columbus  proposed  to 
transport  to  Hispaniola  such  malefactors  as  had  been 
convicted  of  crimes,  which,  though  capital,  were  of  a 
less  atrocious  nature  ; and  that  for  the  future  a certain 
proportion  of  the  offenders  usually  sent  to  the  galleys, 
should  be  condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines  which 
were  to  be  opened.  This  advice,  given  without  due 
reflection,  was  as  inconsiderately  adopted.  The 
prisons  of  Spain  were  drained,  in  order  to  collect 
members  for  the  intended  colony;  and  the  judges 
empowered  to  try  criminals  were  instructed  to 
recruit  it  by  their  future  sentences.  It  was  not, 
however,  with  such  materials  that  the  foundation  of 
society,  destined4  to  ne  permanent,  should  be  laid. 
Industry,  sobriety,  patience,  and  mutual  confidence, 
are  indispensably  requisite  in  an  infant  settlement, 
where  purity  of  morals  must  contribute  more  towards 
establishing  order,  than  the  operation  or  authority  of 
laws.  But  when  such  a mixture  of  what  is  corrupt 
is  admitted  into  the  original  constitution  of  the 
political  body,  the  vices  of  those  unsound  and  incur- 
able members  will  probably  infect  the  whole,  and 
must  certainly  be  productive  of  violent  and  unhappy 
effects.  This  the  Spaniards  fatally  experienced ; and 
the  other  European  nations  having  successively 
imitated  the  practice  of  Spain  in  this  particular, 
pernicious  consequences  have  followed  in  tlieir  settle- 
ments, which  can  be  imputed  to  no  other  cause. 

Though  Columbus  obtained,  with  great  facility  and 
dispatch,  the  royal  approbation  of  every  measure  and 
regulation  that  he  proposed,  his  endeavours  to  carry 
them  into  execution  were  so  long  retarded,  as  must 
have  tired  out  the  patience  of  any  man  less  accustomed 
to  encounter  and  to  surmount  difficulties.  Those 
delays  were  occasioned  partly  by  that  tedious  for- 
mality and  spirit  of  procrastination,  with  which  the 
Spaniards  conduct  business  ; and  partly  by  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  treasury,  which  was  drained  by 
the  expense  of  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella’s  only  son  with  Margaret  of  Austria,  and 
that  of  Joanna,  their  second  daughter,  with  Philip 
archduke  of  Austria ; but  must  be  chiefly  imputed  to 
the  malicious  arts  of  Columbus’s  enemies.  Astonished 
at  the  reception  which  he  met  with  upon  his  return 
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and  overawed  by  his  presence,  they  gave  way,  for 
some  time,  to  a tide  of  favour  too  strong  for  them  to 
oppose.  Their  enmity,  however,  was  too  inveterate 
to  remain  long  inactive.  They  resumed  their  opera- 
tions, and  by  the  assistance  of  Fonseca,  the  minister 
for  Indian  affairs,  who  was  now  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Badajos,  they  threw  in  so  many  obstacles 
to  protract  the  preparations  for  Columbus’s  expedition, 
that  a year  elapsed  before  he  could  procure  two  ships 
to  carry  over  a part  of  the  supplies  destined  for  the 
colony,  and  almost  two  years  were  spent  before  the 
small  squadron  was  equipped,  of  which  he  himself 
was  to  take  the  command. 

This  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  only,  of  no 
great  burden,  and  but  indifferently  provided  for  a long 
or  dangerous  navigation  [a.d.  1498].  The  voyage 
which  he  now  meditated  was  in  a course  different 
from  any  he  had  undertaken.  As  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  fertile  regions  of  India  lay  to  the 
south-west  of  those  countries  which  he  had  discovered, 
he  proposed  as  the  most  certain  method  of  finding  out 
these,  to  stand  directly  south  from  the  Canary  or  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands,  until  he  came  under  the  equinoctial 
line,  and  then  to  stretch  to  the  west  before  the 
favourable  wind  for  such  a course,  which  blows  inva- 
riably between  the  tropics.  With  this  idea  he  set 
sail,  and  touched  first  at  the  Canary,  and  then  at  the 
Cape  de  Yerd  Islands.  From  the  former  he  despatched 
three  of  his  ships  with  a supply  of  provisions  for  the 
colony  in  Hispaniola ; with  the  other  three  he  con- 
tinued his  voyage  towards  the  south.  No  remarkable 
occurrence  happened  until  they  arrived  within  five 
degrees  of  the  line.  There  they  were  becalmed,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  heat  became  so  excessive,  that 
many  of  their  wine-casks  burst,  the  liquors  in  others 
soured,  and  their  provisions  corrupted.  TheSpaniards, 
who  had  never  ventured  so  far  to  the  south,  were 
afraid  that  the  ships  would  take  fire,  and  began  to 
apprehend  the  reality  of  what  the  ancients  had  taught 
concerning  the  destructive  qualities  of  that  torrid 
region  of  the  globe.  They  were  relieved,  in  some 
measure,  from  their  fears  by  a seasonable  fall  of  rain. 
This,  however,  though  so  heavy  and  unintermitting 
that  the  men  could  hardly  keep  the  deck,  did  not 
greatly  mitigate  the  intenseness  of  the  heat.  The 
admiral,  who  with  his  usual  vigilance  had  in  person 
directed  every  operation  from  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage,  was  so  much  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want 
of  sleep,  that  it  brought  on  a violent  fit  of  the  gout, 
accompanied  with  a fever.  All  these  circumstances 
constrained  him  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his 
crew,  and  to  alter  his  course  to  the  north-west,  in 
order  to  reach  some  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  where  he 
might  refit,  and  be  supplied  with  provisions. 

On  the  first  of  August,  the  man  stationed  in  the 
round  top  surprised  them  with  the  joyful  cry  of  Land ! 
They  stood  towards  it,  and  discovered  a considerable 
island,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a name  it 
still  retains.  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  This,  though  a river  only  of 
the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New  World,  far 
surpasses  any  of  the  streams  in  our  hemisphere.  It 
rolls  towards  the  ocean  such  a vast  body  of  water,  and 
rushes  into  it  with  such  impetuous  force,  that  when 
it  meets  the  tide,  which  on  that  coast  rises  to  an 
uncommon  neight,  their  collision  occasions  a swell 
and  agitation  of  the  waves  no  less  surprising  than 
formidable.  In  this  conflict,  the  irresistible  torrent 
of  the  river  so  far  prevails,  that  it  freshens  the  ocean 
many  leagues  with  its  flood.  Columbus,  before  he 
could  conceive  the  danger,  was  entangled  among  those 
adverse  currents  and  tempestuous  waves  and  it  was 


with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  escaped  through  ft 
narrow  strait,  wnich  appeared  so  tremendous,  that  he 
called  it  La  Boca  del  Drago.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
sternation which  this  occasioned  permitted  him  to 
reflect  upon  the  nature  of  an  appearance  so  extraor 
dinary,  he  discerned  in  it  a source  of  comfort  and 
hope.  He  justly  concluded  that  such  a vast  body  of 
water  as  this  river  contained,  could  not  be  supplied 
by  any  island,  but  must  flow  through  a country  of 
immense  extent,  and  of  consequence  that  he  was  now 
arrived  at  that  continent  which  it  had  long  been  the 
object  of  his  wishes  to  discover.  Full  of  this  idea,  he 
stood  to  the  west  along  the  coast  of  those  provinces 
which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  Paria  and 
Cumana.  He  landed  in  several  places,  and  had  some 
intercourse  with  the  people,  who  resembled  those  of 
Hispaniola  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  life. 
They  wore,  as  ornaments,  small  plates  of  gold,  and 
pearls  of  considerable  value,  which  they  willingly 
exchanged  for  European  toys.  They  seemed  to  pos- 
sess a better  understanding,  and  greater  courage, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  The  country 
produced  four-footed  animals  of  several  kinds,  as 
well  as  a great  variety  of  fowls  and  fruits.  The 
admiral  was  so  much  delighted  with  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  that  with  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  a disco- 
verer, he  imagined  it  to  be  the  Paradise  described 
in  Scripture,  which  the  Almighty  chose  for  the  resi- 
dence of  man,  while  he  retained  the  innocence  that 
rendered  him  worthy  of  such  an  habitation.  Thus 
Colujnbus  had  the  glory  not  only  of  discovering  to 
mankind  the  existence  of  a new  world,  but  made 
considerable  progress  towards  a perfect  knowledge 
of  it ; and  was  the  first  man  who  conducted  the 
Spaniards  to  that  vast  continent  which  has  been 
the  chief  seat  of  their  empire,  and  the  source  of  their 
treasures  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  shattered 
condition  of  .his  ships,  scarcity  of  provisions,  his 
own  infirmities,  together  with  the  impatience  of  his 
crew,  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  discoveries 
any  further,  and  made  it  necessary  to  bear  away  for 
Hispaniola.  In  his  way  thither  he  discovered  tha 
islands  of  Cubagua  and  Margarita,  which  afterwards 
became  remarkable  for  their  pearl-fishery.  When  he 
arrived  at  Hispaniola  [Aug.  30],  he  was  wasted  to 
an  extreme  degree  with  fatigue  and  sickness ; but 
found  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  such  a situation,  as 
afforded  him  no  prospect  of  enjoying  that  repose  of 
which  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 

Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  country 
during  his  absence.  His  brother,  the  adelantado,  in 
consequence  of  an  advice  which  the  admiral  gave 
before  his  departure,  had  removed  the  colony  from 
Isabella  to  a more  commodious  station,  on  the  opfto- 
site  side  of  the  island,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
St.  Domingo,  which  was  long  the  most  considerable 
European  town  in  the  New  World,  and  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  courts  in  the  Spanish  dominions  there. 
As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  established  in  this 
new  settlement,  the  adelantado,  that  they  might 
neither  languish  in  inactivity,  nor  have  leisure  to 
form  new  cabals,  marched  into  those  parts  of  the 
island  which  his  brother  had  not  yet  visited  or 
reduced  to  obedience.  As  the  people  were  unable 
to  resist,  they  submitted  every  where  to  the  tribute 
which  he  imposed.  But  they  soon  found  the  burden 
to  be  so  intolerable,  that,  overawed  as  they  were  by 
the  superior  power  of  their  oppressors,  they  took 
arms  against  them.  Those  insurrections,  however, 
were  not  formidable.  A conflict  with  timid  and 
naked  Indians  was  neither  dangerous  nor  of  doubtfu 
issue. 
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But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  against 
them  in  the  field,  a mutiny  of  an  aspect  far  more 
alarming  broke  out  among  the  Spaniards.  The  ring- 
leader of  it  was  Francis  Roldan,  whom  Columbus  had 
placed  in  a station  which  required  him  to  be  the 
guardian  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  colony.  A 
turbulent  and  inconsiderate  ambition  precipitated 
him  into  this  desperate  measure,  so  unbecoming  his 
rank.  The  arguments  which  he  employed  to  seduce 
his  countrymen  were  frivolous  and  ill-founded.  He 
accused  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  of  arrogance 
and  severity ; he  pretended  that  they  aimed  at 
establishing  an  independent  dominion  in  the  country  ; 
he  taxed  them  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off  part 
of  the  Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  that  they 
might  more  easily  reduce  the  remainder  to  subjec- 
tion ; he  represented  it  as  unworthy  of  Castilians,  to 
remain  the  tame  and  passive  slaves  of  three  Genoese 
adventurers.  As  men  have  always  a propensity  to 
impute  the  hardships  of  which  they  feel  the  pressure, 
to  the  misconduct  of  their  rulers  ; as  every  nation 
views  with  a jealous  eye  the  power  and  exaltation  of 
foreigners,  Roldan’s  insinuations  made  a deep  im- 
pression on  his  countrymen.  His  character  and  rank 
added  weight  to  them.  A considerable  number  of 
the  Spaniards  made  choice  of  him  as  their  leader ; 
and,  taking  arms  against  the  adelantado  and  his 
brother,  seized  the  king’s  magazine  of  provisions, 
and  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  fort  of  St.  Domingo. 
This  was  preserved  by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of 
Don  Diego  Columbus.  The  mutineers  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  they 
continued  not  only  to  disclaim  the  adelando’s  autho- 
rity themselves,  but  excited  the  Indians  to  throw  off 
the  yoke. 

Such  was  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony 
when  Columbus  landed  at  St.  Domingo.  He  was 
astonished  to  find  that  the  three  ships  which  he  had 
despatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived. 
By  the  unskilfulness  of  the  pilots,  and  the  violence 
of  currents,  they  had  been  carried  a hundred  and 
sixty  miles  to  the  west  of  St.  Domingo,  and  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  a harbour  of  the  province  of  Xara- 
gua, where  Roldan  and  his  seditious  followers  were 
cantoned.  Roldan  carefully  concealed  from  the 
commanders  of  the  ships  his  insurrection  against 
the  adelantado,  and  employing  his  utmost  address 
to  gain  their  confidence,  persuaded  them  to  set  on 
shore  a considerable  part  of  the  new  settlers  whom 
they  brought  over,  that  they  might  proceed  by  land 
to  St.  Domingo.  It  required  but  few  arguments  to 
prevail  with  those  men  to  espouse  his  cause.  They 
were  the  refuse  of  the  gaols  of  Spain,  to  whom 
idleness,  licentiousness,  and  deeds  of  violence  were 
familiar;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a course  of 
life  nearly  resembling  that  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  The  commanders  of  the  ships  per- 
ceiving, when  it  was  too  late,  their  imprudence  in 
disembarking  so  many  of  their  men,  stood  away  for 
St.  Domingo,  and  got  safe  into  the  port  a few  days 
after  the  admiral ; but  their  stock  of  provisions  was 
so  wasted  during  a voyage  of  such  long  continuance, 
that,  they  brought  little  relief  to  the  co'lonv. 

By  this  junction  with  a band  of  such  bold  and 
desperate  associates,  Roldan  became  extremely  for- 
midable, and  no  less  extravagant  in  his  demands. 
Columbus,  though  filled  with  resentment  at  his  ingra- 
titude, and  highly  exasp -rated  by  the  insolence  of 
nis  followers,  made  no  haste  to  take  the  field.  He 
trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  kindling  the  flames  of  a 
civil  war,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the 
power  and  strength  of  both  must  be  so  much  wasted, 


as  might  encourage  the  common  enemy  to  unite  and 
complete  their  destruction.  At  the  same  time,  ha 
observed,  that  the  prejudices  and  passions  which 
incited  the  rebels  to  take  arms,  had  so  far  in- 
fected those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  that  many 
of  them  were  adverse,  and  all  cold  to  the  service. 
From  such  sentiments,  with  respect  to  the  public 
interest,  as  well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own  situ- 
ation, he  chose  to  negociate  rather  than  to  fight. 
By  a seasonable  proclamation,  offering  free  pardon  to 
such  as  should  merit  it  by  returning  to  their  duty, 
he  made  impression  upon  some  of  the  malcontents. 
By  engaging  to  grant  such  as  should  desire  it  the 
liberty  of  returning  to  Spain,  he  allured  all  those 
unfortunate  adventurers,  who,  from  sickness  and 
disappointment,  were  disgusted  with  the  country. 
By  promising  to  re-establish  Roldan  in  his  former 
office,  he  soothed  his  pride ; and,  by  complying  with 
most  of  his  demands  in  behalf  of  his  followers,  he 
satisfied  their  avarice.  Thus,  gradually,  and  with- 
out bloodshed,  but  after  many  tedious  negociations, 
he  dissolved  this  dangerous  combination,  which 
threatened  the  colony  with  ruin ; and  restored  the 
appearance  of  order,  regular  government,  and  tran- 
quillity. 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement  with  the  muti- 
neers, lands  were  allotted  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  and  the  Indians  settled  in  each  district 
were  appointed  to  cultivate  a certain  portion  of 
ground  for  the  use  of  those  new  masters  [A,  d.  1499] 
The  performance  of  this  work  was  substituted  in  place 
of  the  tribute  formerly  imposed;  and  how  neces- 
sary soever  such  a regulation  might  be  in  a sickly 
and  feeble  colony,  it  introduced  among  the  Spaniards 
the  Repartimientos,  or  distributions  of  Indians, 
established  by  them  in  all  their  settlements,  which 
brought  numberless  calamities  upon  that  unhappy 
people,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  grievous 
oppression.  This  was  not  the  only  bad  effect  of  the 
insurrection  in  Hispaniola;  it  prevented  Columbus 
from  prosecuting  his  discoveries  on  the  continent, 
as  self-preservation  obliged  him  to  keep  near  his 
person  his  brother  the  adelantado,  and  the  sailors 
whom  he  intended  to  have  employed  in  that  service. 
As  soon  as  his  affairs  would  permit,  he  sent  some  of 
his  ships  to  Spain  with  a journal  of  the  voyage  which 
he  had  made,  a description  of  the  new  countries 
which  he  had  discovered,  a chart  of  the  coast  along 
which  he  had  sailed,  and  specimens  of  the  gold,  the 
pearls,  and  other  curious  or  valuable  productions 
which  he  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 
At  the  same  time  he  transmitted  an  account  of  the 
insurrection  in  Hispaniola ; he  accused  the  muti- 
neers not  only  of  having  thrown  the  colony  into  such 
violent  convulsions  as  threatened  its  dissolution,  but 
of  having  obstructed  every  attempt  towards  discovery 
and  improvement,  by  their  unprovoked  rebellion 
against  their  superiors ; and  proposed  several  regu- 
lations for  the  better  government  of  the  island,  as 
well  as  the  extinction  of  that  mutinous  spirit,  which, 
though  suppressed  at  present,  might  soon  burst  out 
with  additional  rage.  Roldan  and  his  associates  did 
not  neglect  to  convey  to  Spain,  by  the  same  ships, 
an  apology  for  their  own  conduct,  together  with  theii 
recriminations  upon  the  admiral  and  his  brothers. 
Unfortunately  for  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  the 
happiness  of  Columbus,  the  latter  gained  most  credit 
in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  produced 
unexpected  effects. 

But,  previous  to  the  relating  of  these,  it  is  proper 
to  take  a view  of  some  events,  which  merit  attention, 
both  on  account  of  their  own  importance,  and  then 
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connexion  with  the  history  of  the  New  World.  While 
Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  successive  voyages  to 
the  west,  the  spirit  of  discovery  did  not  languish  in 
Portugal,  the  kingdom  where  it  first  acquired  vigour 
and  became  enterprising.  Self-condemnation  and 
regret  were  not  the  only  sentiments  to  which  the 
success  of  Columbus,  and  reflection  upon  their  own 
imprudence  in  rejecting  his  proposals,  gave  rise 
among  the  Portuguese.  They  excited  a general  emu- 
lation to  surpass  ni3  performances,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  make  some  reparation  to  their  country  for 
their  own  error.  With  this  view,  Emanuel,  who 
inherited  the  enterprising  genius  of  his  predecessors, 
persisted  in  their  grand  scheme  of  opening  a passage 
to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and, 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  equipped  a 
squadron  for  that  important  voyage.  He  gave  the 
command  of  it  to  Vasco  de  Gama,  a man  of  noble 
birth,  possessed  of  virtue,  prudence,  and  courage, 
equal  to  the  station.  The  squadron,  like  all  those 
fitted  out  for  discovery  in  the  infancy  of  navigation, 
was  extremely  feeble,  consisting  of  three  vessels,  of 
neither  burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the  service. 
As  the  Europeans  were  at  that  time  little  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  the  trade-winds  and  periodical 
monsoons,  which  render  navigation  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  sea  that  separates  Africa 
from  India,  at  some  seasons  easy,  and  at  others  not 
only  dangerous,  but  almost  impracticable,  the  time 
chosen  for  Gama’s  departure  was  the  most  improper 
during  the  whole  year. 

He  set  sail  from  Lisbon  on  the  ninth  of  July 
[A.  d.  1497],  and  standing  towards  the  south,  had  to 
struggle  for  four  months  with  contrary  winds,  before 
he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  [Nov.  20.] 
Here  their  violence  began  to  abate ; and  during  an 
interval  of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled  that  formid- 
able promontory,  which  had  so  long  been  the  boun- 
dary of  navigation,  and  directed  his  course  towards 
the  north-east,  along  the  African  coast.  He  touched 
at  several  ports ; and  after  various  adventures,  which 
the  Portuguese  historians  relate  with  high  but  just 
encomiums  upon  his  conduct  and  intrepidity,  he  came 
to  anchor  before  the  city  of  Melinda.  Throughout 
all  the  vast  countries  which  extend  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  from  the  river  Senegal  to  the  confines  of 
Zanguebar,  the  Portuguese  had  found  a race  of  men 
rude  and  uncultivated,  strangers  to  letters,  to  arts, 
and  commerce,  and  differing  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  no  less  in  their  features  and  complexion 
than  in  their  manners  and  institutions.  As  they 
advanced  from  this,  they  observed,  to  their  inex- 
pressible joy,  that  the  human  form  gradually  altered 
and  improved ; the  Asiatic  features  began  to  predo- 
minate, marks  of  civilization  appeared,  letters  were 
known,  the  Mahometan  religion  was  established,  and 
a commerce,  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  was 
carried  on.  At  that  time  several  vessels  from  India 
were  in  the  port  of  Melinda.  Gama  now  pursued 
his  voyage  with  almost  absolute  certainty  of  success, 
and,  under  the  conduct  of  a Mahometan  pilot,  arrived 
at  Calecut,  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  May  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight.  What  he  beheld  of  the  wealth,  the 
populousness,  the  cultivation,  the  industry,  and  arts 
©f  this  highly  civilized  country,  far  surpassed  any 
idea  that  he  had  formed,  from  the  imperfect  accounts 
which  the  Europeans  had  hithertho  received  of  it. 
But  as  he  possessed  neither  sufficient  force  to 
attempt  a settlement,  nor  proper  commodities  with 
which  he  could  carry  on  commerce  of  any  conse- 
quence, he  hastened  back  to  Portugal,  with  an  account 


of  his  success  in  performing  a voyage,  the  longest, 
as  well  as  most  difficult,  that  had  ever  been  made, 
since  the  first  invention  of  navigation.  He  landed 
at  Lisbon  on  the  fourteenth  of  September  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  two  years  two 
months  and  five  days  from  the  time  he  left  that  port. 

Thus,  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
mankind  made  greater  progress  in  exploring  the  state 
of  the  habitable  globe,  than  in  all  the  ages  which  had 
elasped  previous  to  that  period.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
covery, feeble  at  first  and  cautious,  moved  within  a 
very  narrow  sphere,  and  made  its  efforts  with  hesita- 
tion and  timidity.  Encouraged  by  success,  it  became 
adventurous,  and  boldly  extended  its  operations.  In 
the  course  of  its  progression,  it  continued  to  acquire 
vigour,  and  advanced  at  length  with  a rapidity  and 
force  which  burst  through  all  the  limits  within  which 
ignorance  and  fear  had  hitherto  circumscribed  the 
activity  of  the  human  race.  Almost  fifty  years  were 
employed  by  the  Portuguese  in  creeping  along  the 
coast  of  Africa  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  de  Verd,  the 
latter  of  which  lies  only  twelve  degrees  to  the  south 
of  the  former.  In  less  than  thirty  years  they  ventured 
beyond  the  equinoctual  line  into  another  hemisphere, 
and  penetrated  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  at 
the  distance  of  forty-nine  degrees  from  Cape  de  Verd. 
During  the  last  seven  years  of  the  century,  a New 
World  was  discovered  in  the  west,  not  inferior  in 
extent  to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  with  which  mankind 
were  at  that  time  acquainted.  In  the  east,  unknown 
seas  and  countries  were  found  out,  and  a communi- 
cation, long  desired,  but  hitherto  concealed,  was 
opened  between  Europe  and  the  opulent  regions  of 
India.  In  comparison  with  events  so  wonderful  and 
unexpected,  all  that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  great 
or  splended  faded  away  and  disappeared.  Vast 
objects  now  presented  themselves.  The  human  mind, 
roused  and  interested  by  the  prospect,  engaged  with 
ardour  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  exerted  its  active 
powers  in  a new  direction. 

This  spirit  of  enterprise,  though  but  newly  awakened 
in  Spain,  began  soon  to  operate  extensively.  Allrthe 
attempts  towards  discovery  made  in  that  kingdom  had 
hitherto  been  earned  on  by  Columbus  alone,  and  at 
the  expence  of  the  sovereign.  But  now  private  ad- 
venturers, allured  by  the  magnificent  descriptions  he 
gave  of  the  regions  which  he  had  visited,  as  well  as  by 
the  specimens  of  their  wealth  which  he  produced, 
offered  to  fit  out  squadrons  at  their  own  risk,  and  to 
go  in  quest  of  new  countries.  The  Spanish  court, 
whose  scanty  revenues  were  exhausted  by  the  charge 
of  its  expedition  to  the  New  World,  which,  though 
they  opened  alluring  prospects  of  future  benefit, 
yielded  a very  sparing  return  of  present  profit,  was 
extremely  willing  to  devolve  the  burthen  of  discovery 
upon  its  subjects.  It  seized  with  joy  an  opportunity 
of  rendering  the  avarice,  the  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of 
projectors,  instrumental  m promoting  designs  of  cer- 
tain advantage  to  the  public,  though  of  doubtful 
success  with  respect  to  themselves.  One  of  the  first 
propositions  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Afonso  de 
Ojeda,  a gallant  and  active  -officer,  who  had  accompa- 
nied Columbus  in  his  second  voyage.  His  rank  and 
character  procured  him  such  credit  with  the  merchants 
of  Seville,  that  they  undertook  to  equip  four  ships, 
provided  he  could  obtain  the  royal  licence,  authorizing 
the  voyage.  The  powerful  patronage  of  the  bishop 
of  Badajos  easily  secured  success  in  a suit  so  agree- 
able to  the  court.  Without  consulting  Columbus,  or 
regarding  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  capitulation  in  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety- two,  Ojeda  was  permitted  to  set 
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sut  for  the  New  World.  In  order  to  direct  his  course, 
the  bishop  communicated  to  him  the  admiral’s  journal 
of  his  last  voyage,  and  his  charts  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  discovered.  Ojeda  struck  out  into  no 
new  path  of  navigation  [May],  but  adhering  servilely 
to  the  route  which  Columbus  had  taken,  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Paria.  He  traded  with  the  natives,  and 
standing  to.  the  west,  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de 
Vela,  and  ranged  along  a considerable  extent  of  coast 
beyond  that  on  which  Columbus  had  touched.  Having 
thus  ascertained  the  opinion  of  Columbus  [October], 
that  this  country  was  a part  of  the  continent,  Ojeda 
returned  by  way  of  Hispaniola  to  Spain,  with  some 
reputation  as  a discoverer,  but  with  little  benefit  to 
those  who  had  raised  the  funds  for  the  expedition. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  a Florentine  gentleman,  accom- 
panied Ojeda  in  this  voyage.  In  what  station  he 
served  is  uncertain  ; but  as  he  was  an  experienced 
sailor,  and  eminently  skilful  in  all  the  sciences  sub  - 
servient to  navigation,  he  seems  to  have  acquired  such 
authority  among  his  companions,  that  they  willingly 
allowed  him  to  have  a chief  share  in  directing  their 
operations  during  the  voyage.  Soon  after  his  return, 
he  transmitted  an  account  of  his  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries to  one  of  his  countrymen  ; and  labouring  with 
the  vanity  of  a traveller  to  magnify  his  own  exploits, 
he  had  the  address  and  confidence  to  frame  his  narra- 
tive, so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  the  glory  of 
having  first  discovered  the  continent  in  the  New 
Wor  d.  Amerigo’s  account  was  drawn  up  not  only 
with  art,  but  with  some  elegance.  It  contained  an 
amusing  history  of  his  voyage,  and  judicious  observa- 
tions upon  the  natural  productions,  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  custom  of  the  countries  which  he  had  visited. 
As  it  was  the  first  description  of  any  part  of  the  New 
World,  that  wai  published,  a performance  so  well 
calculated  to  gratify  the  passion  of  mankind  for  what 
is  new  and  marvellous,  circulated  rapidly,  and  was 
read  with  admirat  on.  The  country  of  which  Amerigo 
was  supposed  to  be  the  discoverer,  came  gradually  to 
bo  called  by  his  name.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  often 
as  unaccountable  as  unjust,  has  perpetuated  this 
error.  By  the  universal  consent  of  nations,  America 
is  the  name  bestowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  bold  pretensions  of  a fortunate  impostor  have 
robbed  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World  of  a distinc- 
tion which  belonged  to  him.  The  name  of  Amerigo 
has  supplanted  that  of  Co.umbus  ; and  mankind  may 
regret  an  act  of  injustice,  which  having  received  the 
sanction  of  time,  it  is  now  too  late  to  redress  [22], 
During  the  same  year,  another  voyage  of  discovery 
was  undertaken.  Columbus  not  only  introduced  the 
spirit  of  naval  enterprise  into  Spain,  but  all  the  first 
adventurers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
new  career,  were  formed  by  his  instructions,  and 
acquired  in  his  voyages  the  skill  and  information 
which  qua'ified  them  to  imitate  his  example.  Alonso 
Nigno  who  had  served  under  the  admiral  in  his  last 
expedition,  fitted  out  a single  ship,  in  conjunction 
with  Christopher  Guerra,  a merchant  of  Seville,  and 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Paria.  This  voyage  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  with  greater  attention  to  private 
emolument,  than  to  any  general  or  national  object. 
Nigno  and  Guenra  made  no  discoveries  of  any  import- 
ance ; hut  they  brought  home  such  a return  of  gold 
and  pearls,  as  inflamed  their  countrymen  with  the 
desire  of  engaging  in  similar  adventures. 

[a.  d.  1500,  Jan.  13.]  Soon  after,  Vincent  Yanez 
Pinzon,  one  of  the  admiral’s  companions  in  his  first 
voyage,  sailed  from  Palos  with  four  ships.  He  stood 
boldly  towards  the  south,  and  was  the  first  Spaniard 
vho  ventured  to  cross  the  equinoctial  line  ; but  he 


seems  to  have  landed  on  no  part  of  the  coast  beyon 
the  mouth  of  the  Maragnon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons 
All  these  navigators  adopted  the  erroneous  theory  oi 
Columbus,  and  believed  that  the  countries  which 
they  had  discovered  were  part  of  the  vast  continent 
of  India. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
fertile  district  of  America,  on  the  confines  of  which 
Pinzon  had  stopped  short,  was  more  fully  discovered. 
The  successful  voyage  of  Gama  to  the  East  Indies 
having  encouraged  the  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a 
fleet  so  powerful,  as  not  only  to  carry  on  trade,  but 
to  attempt  conquest,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.  In  order  to  avoid  the  coast 
of  Africa,  where  he  was  certain  of  meeting  with  vari- 
able breezes,  or  frequent  calms,  which  might  retard 
his  voyage,  Cabral  stood  out  to  sea,  and  kept  so  far 
to  the  west,  that,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  himself 
upon  the  shore  of  an  unknown  country,  in  the  tenth 
degree  beyond  the  line.  He  imagined  at  first  that  it 
was  some  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  hitherto 
unobserved ; but  proceeding  along  its  coasts  for  seveial 
days,  he  was  led  gradually  to  believe,  that  a country 
so  extensive  formed  a part  of  some  great  continent. 
This  latter  opinion  was  well  founded.  The  country 
with  which  he  fell  in  belongs  to  that  province  in 
South  America,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brazil. 
He  landed ; and  having  formed  a very  high  idea  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  agreeableness  of  the 
climate,  he  took  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  and  dispatched  a ship  to  Lisbon  with  an 
account  of  this  event,  which  appeared  to  be  no  less 
important  than  it  was  unexpected.  Columbus’s 
discovery  of  the  New  World  was  the  effort  of  an 
active  genius,  enlightened  by  science,  guided  by 
experience,  and  acting  upon  a regular  plan,  executed 
with  no  less  courage  than  perseverance.  But  from 
this  adventure  of  the  Portuguese,  it  appears  that 
chance  might  have  accomplished  that  great  design 
which  is  now  the  pride  of  human  reason  to  have 
formed  and  perfected.  If  the  sagacity  of  Columbus 
had  not  conducted  mankind  to  America,  Cabral,  by  a 
fortunate  accident,  might  have  led  them,  a few  years 
later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  extensive  continent. 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  by  thos6 
successive  voyages,  were  daily  acquiring  more  en- 
larged ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  which  Columbus  had  made  known  to 
them,  he  himself,  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquillity 
and  honours  with  which  his  services  should  have 
been  recompensed,  was  struggling  with  every  distress 
in  which  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  the  people 
under  his  command  or  the  ingratitude  of  the  court 
which  he  served,  could  involve  him.  Though  the 
pacification  with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  weak- 
ened the  force  of  the  mutineers,  it  did  not  extirpate 
the  seeds  of  discord  out  of  the  island.  Several  of  the 
malcontents  continued  in  arms,  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  Admiral.  He  and  his  brothers  were  obliged  to 
take  the  field  alternately,  in  order  to  check  their 
incursions,  or  to  punish  their  crimes.  The  perpetual 
occupation  and  disquiet  which  this  created,  prevented 
him  from  giving  due  attention  to  the  dangerous 
machinations  of  his  enemies  in  the  court  of  Spain. 
A good  number  of  such  as  were  most  dissatisfied 
with  his  administration,  had  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  Europe  with  the  ships  which  he 
despatched  from  St.  Domingo.  The  final  disappoint- 
ment of  all  their  hopes  inflamed  the  rage  of  these 
unfortunate  adventurers  against  Columbus  to  the 
utmost  pitch.  Their  poverty  and  distress,  by  exciting 
compassion,  rendered  their  accusations  credible,  and 
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Jheir  complaints  interesting;.  They  teased  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  incessantly  with  memorials,  containing 
the  detail  of  their  own  grievances,  and  the  articles  of 
their  charge  against  Columbus.  Whenever  either  the 
king  or  queen  appeared  in  public,  they  surrounded 
them  in  a tumultuary  manner,  insisting  with  impor- 
tunate clamours  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due 
to  them,  and  demanding  vengeance  upon  the  author 
of  their  sufferings.  They  insulted  the  admiral’s  sons 
wherever  they  met  them,  reproaching  them  as  the 
offspring  of  the  projector,  whose  fatal  curiosity  had 
discovered  those  pernicious  regions  which  drained 
Spain  of  its  wealth,  and  would  prove  the  grave  of  its 
people.  These  avowed  endeavours  of  the  malcontents 
from  America  to  ruin  Columbus,  were  seconded  by 
the  secret  but  more  dangerous  insinuations  of  that 
party  among  the  courtiers  which  had  always  thwarted 
his  schemes  and  envied  his  success  and  credit. 

Ferdinand  was  disposed  tolisten,not  only  with  a will- 
ing but  with  a partial  ear,  to  these  accusations.  Notwith- 
standing the  flattering  accounts  which  Columbus  had 
given  of  the  riches  of  America,  the  remittances  from  it 
had  hitherto  been  so  scanty,  that  they  fell  far  short  of 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  armaments  fitted  out. 
The  glory  of  the  discovery,  together  with  the  prospect 
of  remote  commercial  advantages,  was  all  that  Spain 
had  yet  received  in  return  for  the  efforts  she  had 
made.  But  time  had  already  diminished  the  first 
sensations  of  joy  which  the  discovery  of  a New  World 
occasioned,  and  fame  alone  was  not  an  object  to  satisfy 
the  cold  interested  mind  of  Ferdinand.  The  nature 
of  commerce  was  then  so  little  understood,  that  where 
immediate  gain  was  not  acquired,  the  hope  of  distant 
benefit,  or  of  slow  and  moderate  returns,  was  totally 
disregarded.  Ferdinand  considered  Spain,  on  this 
account,  as  having  lost  by  the  enterprise  of  Columbus, 
and  imputed  it  to  his  misconduct  and  incapacity  for 
government,  that  a country  abounding  in  gold  had 
yielded  nothing  of  value  to  its  conquerors.  Even 
Isabella,  who  from  the  favorable  opinion  which  she 
entertained  of  Columbus,  had  uniformly  protected 
him,  was  shaken  at  length  by  the  number  and  boldness 
of  his  accusers,  and  began  to  suspect  that  a disaffec- 
tion so  general  must  have  been  occasioned  by  real 
grievances,  which  called  for  redress.  The  Bishop  of 
Badajos,  with  his  usual  animosity  against  Columbus, 
encouraged  these  suspicions  and  confirmed  them. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to  the 
torrent  of  calumny,  a resolution  fatal  to  Columbus 
was  taken.  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a knight  of  Cala- 
trava,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  with 
full  powers  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus, 
and  if  he  should  find  the  charge  of  mal-administration 
proved,  to  supersede  him,  and  assume  the  government 
of  the  island.  It  was  impossible  to  escape  condem- 
nation, when  this  preposterous  commission  made  it 
the  interest  of  the  judge  to  pronounce  the  person 
whom  he  was  sent  to  try,  guilty.  Though  Columbus 
had  now  composed  all  the  dissensions  in  the  island  ; 
though  he  had  brought  both  Spaniards  and  Indians 
to  submit  peaceably  to  his  government ; though  he 
had  made  such  effectual  provision  for  working  the 
mines,  and  cultivating  the  country,  as  would  have 
secured  a considerable  revenue  to  the  king,  as  well 
as  large  profits  to  individuals,  Bovadilla,  without 
deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of  those 
services,  discovered,  from  the  moment  that  he  landed 
in  Hispaniola,  a determined  purpose  of  treating  him 
as  a criminal,  He  took  possession  of  the  admiral’s 
nouse  in  St.  Domingo,  from  which  its  master  happened 
at  that  time  to  be  absent,  and  seized  his  effects,  as  if 
h’s  guilt  had  been  already  fully  proved ; he  rendered 


himself  master  of  the  fort  and  of  the  king’s  stores  b'_ 
violence  ; he  required  all  persons  to  acknowledge  hin 
as  supreme  governor ; he  set  at  liberty  the  prisonen 
confined  by  the  admiral ; and  summoned  him  to  appea1 
before  his  tribunal,  in  order  to  answer  for  his  con 
duct ; transmitting  to  him,  together  with  the  summons 
a copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  by  which  Columbus  wai 
enjoined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands 
[October.]  Columbus,  though  deeply  affected  witl 
the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
did  not  hesitate  a moment  about  his  own  conduct 
He  submitted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereigns  with  i 
respectful  silence,  and  repaired  directly  to  the  cour 
of  that  violent  and  partial  judge  whom  they  had  am 
thorized  to  try  him.  Bovadilla,  without  admitting 
him  into  his  presence,  ordered  him  instantly  to  b< 
arrested,  to  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  hurried  or 
board  a ship.  Even  under  this  humiliating  reversi 
of  fortune,  the  firmness  of  mind  which  distinguishei 
the  character  of  Columbus  did  not  forsake  him 
Conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  and  solacing  himsel 
with  reflecting  upon  the  great  things  which  he  ha< 
achieved,  he  endured  this  insult  offered  to  his  cha 
racter,  not  only  with  composure,  but  with  dignity 
Nor  had  he  the  consolation  of  sympathy  to  mitigati 
his  sufferings.  Bovadilla  had  already  rendered  him 
self  so  extremely  popular,  by  granting  various  immu- 
nities to  the  colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indian) 
to  all  who  applied  for  them,  and  by  relaxing  the  reini 
of  discipline  and  government,  that  the  Spaniards 
who  were  mostly  adventurers,  whom  their  indigene* 
or  crimes  had  compelled  to  abandon  their  nativ* 
country,  expressed  the  most  indecent  satisfactior 
with  the  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of  Columbus 
They  flattered  themselves,  that  now  they  should  enjoy 
an  uncontrolled  liberty,  more  suitable  to  their  dispo- 
sition and  former  habits  of  life.  Among  persons  thu? 
prepared  to  censure  the  proceedings  and  to  asperse 
the  character  of  Columbus,  Bovadilla  collected 
materials  for  a charge  against  him.  All  accusa- 
tions, the  most  improbable,  as  well  as  inconsistent, 
were  received.  No  informer,  however  infamous,  wa« 
rejected.  The  result  of  this  inquest,  no  less  indecent 
than  partial,  he  transmitted  to  Spain.  At  the  same 
time,  he  ordered  Columbus,  with  his  two  brothers, 
to  be  carried  thither  in  fetters  ; and,  adding  cruelty 
to  insult,  he  confined  them  in  different  ships,  anc: 
excluded  them  from  the  comfort  of  that  friendly 
intercourse  which  might  have  soothed  their  common 
distress.  But  while  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola 
v;ewed  the  arbitrary  and  insolent  proceedings  of 
Bovadilla  with  a general  approbation,  which  reflects 
dishonour  upon  their  name  and  country,  one  man 
still  retained  a proper  sense  of  the  great  actions  which 
Columbus  had  performed,  and  was  touched  with  the 
sentiments  of  veneration  and  pity  due  to  his  rank, 
his  age,  and  his  merit.  Alonzo  de  Valejo,  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  onboard  which  the  admiral  was  confined, 
as  soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  island,  approached 
his  prisoner  with  great  respect,  and  offered  to  release 
him  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  was  unjustly 
loaded.  “ No,”  replied  Columbus,  with  a generous 
indignation,  “ I wear  these  irons  in  consequence  of 
an  order  from  my  sovereigns.  They  shall  find  me  as 
obedient  to  this  as  to  their  other  injunctions.  By 
their  command  I have  been  confined,  and  their  com- 
mand alone  shall  set  me  at  liberty.” 

[November  23.]  Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spain 
was  extremely  short.  As  soon  as  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  informed  that  Columbus  was  brought 
home  a prisoner,  and  in  chains,  they  perceived  at 
once  what  universal  astonishment  this  event  must 
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occasion,  and  what  an  impression  to  their  disadvan- 
tage it  must  make.  All  Europe,  they  foresaw,  would 
be  filled  with  indignation  at  this  ungenerous  requital 
of  a man  who  had  performed  actions  worthy  of  the 
highest  recompence,  and  would  exclaim  against  the 
injustice  of  the  nation,  to  which  he  had  been  such 
an  eminent  benefactor,  as  well  as  against  the  ingra- 
titude of  the  princes  whose  reign  he  had  rendered 
illustrious.  Ashamed  of  their  own  conduct,  and  eager 
not  only  to  make  some  reparation  for  this  injury, 
but  to  efface  the  stain  which  it  might  fix  upon  their 
character,  they  instantly  issued  orders  to  set  Columbus 
at  liberty  [December  17],  invited  him  to  court,  and 
remitted  money  to  enable  him  to  appear  there  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  his  rank.  When  he  entered  the 
royal  presence,  Columbus  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  Sovereigns.  He  remained  for  some  time  silent ; 
the  various  passions  which  agitated  his  mind  sup- 
pressing his  power  of  utterance.  At  length  he  recovered 
himself,  and  vindicated  his  conduct  in  a long  dis- 
course, producing  the  most  satisfying  proofs  of  his 
own  integrity  as  well  as  good  intention,  and  evidence, 
no  less  clear,  of  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies,  who, 
not  satisfied  with  having  ruined  his  fortune,  laboured 
to  deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his  honour 
and  his  fame.  Ferdinand  received  him  with  decent 
civility,  and  Isabella  with  tenderness  and  respect.  They 
both  expressed  their  sorrow  for  what  had  happened, 
disavowed  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  joined  in  promis- 
ing him  protection  and  future  favor.  But  though  they 
instantly  degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order  to  remove  from 
themselves  any  suspicion  of  having  authorized  his 
violent  proceedings,  they  did  not  restore  to  Columbus 
his  jurisdiction  and  privileges  as  viceroy  of  those 
countries  which  he  had  discovered.  Though  willing 
to  appear  the  avengers  of  Columbus’s  wrongs,  that 
illiberal  jealousy  which  prompted  them  to  invest 
Bovadilla  with  such  authority  as  put  it  in  his  power 
to  treat  the  admiral  with  indignity,  still  subsisted. 
They  were  afraid  to  trust  a man  to  whom  they  had 
been  so  highly  indebted,  and  retaining  him  at  court 
under  various  pretexts,  they  appointed  Nicholas  de 
Ovando,  a knight  of  the  military  order  of  Alcantara, 
governor  of  Hispaniola. 

Columbus  was  deeply  affected  with  this  new  injury, 
which  came  from  hands  that  seemed  to  be  employed 
in  making  reparation  for  his  past  sufferings.  The 
sensibility  with  which  great  minds  feel  every  thing 
that  implies  any  suspicion  of  their  integrity,  or  that 
wears  the  aspect  of  an  affront,  is  exquisite.  Colum- 
ns had  experienced  both  from  the  Spaniards ; and 
their  ungenerous  conduct  exasperated  him  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  could  no  longer  conceal  the  sentiments 
which  it  excited.  Wherever  he  went  he  carried 
about  with  him,  as  a memorial  of  their  ingratitude, 
those  fetters  with  which  he  had  been  loaded.  They 
were  constantly  hung  up  in  his  chamber,  and  he 
gave  orders,  that  when  he  died  they  should  be  buried 
in  his  grave. 

[A.  d.  1501.]  Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  discovery, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  check  which  it  had  receiv- 
ed by  the  ungenerous  treatment  of  the  man  who  first 
excited  it  in  Spain,  continued  active  and  vigorous. 
Roderigo  de  Bastidas,  a person  of  distinction,  fitted 
out  two  ships  [January]  in  copartnery  with  John  de 
la  Cosa,  who  having  served  under  the  Admiral  in  two 
of  his  voyages,  was  deemed  the  most  skilful  pilot  in 
Spain.  They  steered  directly  towards  the  continent, 
Arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  proceeding  to  the 
west,  discovered  all  the  coast  of  the  province  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme,  from  Cape  de 
Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long  after,  Ojeda, 


with  his  former  associate,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  set  out 
upon  a second  voyage,  and  being  unacquainted  with 
the  destination  of  Bastidas,  held  the  same  course, 
and  touched  at  the  same  places.  The  voyage  of  Bas- 
tidas was  prosperous  and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda  un- 
fortunate. But  both  tended  to  increase  the  ardour  of 
discovery  ; for  in  proportion  as  the  Spaniards  acquired 
a more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, their  idea  of  its  opulence  and  fertility  increased. 

Before  these  adventurers  returned  from  their 
voyages,  a fleet  was  equipped,  at  the  public  expense, 
for  carrying  over  Ovando,  the  new  governor,  to 
Hispaniola.  His  presence  there  was  extremely 
requisite,  in  order  to  stop  the  inconsiderate  career  of 
Bovadilla,  whose  imprudent  administration  threatened 
the  settlement  with  ruin.  Conscious  of  the  violence 
and  iniquity  of  his  proceedings  against  Columbus,  he 
continued  to  make  it  his  sole  object  to  gain  the  favour 
and  support  of  his  countrymen,  by  accommodating 
himself  to  their  passions  and  prejudices.  With  this 
view,  he  established  regulations  in  every  point  the 
reverse  of  those  which  Columbus  deemed  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  the  severe 
discipline,  necessary  in  order  to  habituate  the  disso- 
lute and  corrupted  members  of  which  the  society  was 
composed,  to  the  restraints  of  law  and  subordination, 
he  suffered  them  to  enjoy  such  uncontrolled  license, 
as  encouraged  the  wildest  excesses.  Instead  of 
protecting  the  Indians,  he  gave  a legal  sanction  to  the 
oppression  of  that  unhappy  people.  He  took  the 
exact  number  of  such  as  survived  their  past  calamities, 
divided  them  into  distinct  classes,  distributed  them 
in  property  among  his  adherents,  and  reduced  all  the 
people  of  the  island  to  a state  of  complete  servitude. 
As  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  was  too  rapacious 
and  impatient  to  try  any  method  of  acquiring  wealth 
but  that  of  searching  for  gold,  this  servitude  became 
as  grievous  as  it  was  unjust.  The  Indians  were 
driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains,  and  compelled  to 
work  in  the  mines,  by  masters  who  imposed  their 
tasks  without  mercy  or  discretion.  Labour  so  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  strength  and  former  habits  of 
life,  wasted  that  feeble  race  of  men  with  such  rapid 
consumption,  as  must  have  soon  terminated  in  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

The  necessity  of  applying  a speedy  remedy  to  those 
disorders,  hastened  Ovando’s  departure.  He  had  the 
command  of  the  most  respectable  armament  hitherto 
fitted  out  for  the  New  World.  It  consisted  of  thirty- 
two  ships,  on  board  of  which  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred persons  embarked,  with  an  intention  of  settling 
in  the  country.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor 
with  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  colony. 
Bovadilla,  resigned  his  charge,  and  was  commanded 
to  return  instantly  to  Spain,  in  order  to  answer  for 
his  conduct.  Roldan,  and  the  other  ringleaders  of 
the  mutineers,  who  had  been  most  active  in  opposing 
Columbus,  were  required  to  leave  the  island  at  the 
same  time.  A proclamation  was  issued,  declaring 
the  natives  to  be  free  subjects  of  Spain,  of  whom  no 
service  was  to  be  exacted  contrary  to  their  own  incli- 
nation, and  without  paying  them  an  adequate  price 
for  their  labour.  With  respect  to  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves, various  regulations  were  made,  tending  to 
suppress  the  licentious  spirit  which  had  been  so  fatal 
to  the  colony,  and  to  establish  that  reverence  for  law 
and  order  on  which  society  is  founded,  and  to  which  it 
is  indebted  for  its  increase  and  stability.  In  order  tc 
limit  the  exorbitant  gain  which  private  persons  we.e 
1 supposed  to  make  bv  working  the  mines,  an  ordinance 
j was  published,  directing  all  the  gold  to  be  brought  to 
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a public  smelting-house,  and  declaring  one  half  of  it 
to  be  the  property  of  the  crown. 

While  these  steps  were  taking  for  securing  the 
tranquillity  and  welfare  of  the  colony  which  Columbus 
had  planted,  he  himself  was  engaged  in  the  unpleasant 
employment  of  soliciting  the  favour  of  an  ungrateful 
court,  and  notwithstanding  all  his  merit  and  services 
he  solicited  in  vain.  He  demanded,  in  terms  of  the 
original  capitulation  in  one  tnousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  to  be  reinstated  in  his  office  of 
viceroy  over  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered. 
By  a strange  fatality,  the  circumstance  which 
he  urged  in  support  of  his  claim,  determined  a 
jealous  monarch  to  reject  it.  The  greatness  of  his 
discoveries,  and  the  prospect  of  their  increasing  value, 
made  Ferdinand  consider  the  concessions  in  the  capi- 
tulation as  extravagant  and  impolitic.  He  was  afraid 
of  intrusting  a subject  with  the  exercise  of  a juris- 
diction that  now  appeared  to  be  so  extremely  exten- 
sive, and  might  grow  to  be  no  less  formidable.  He 
inspired  Isabella  with  the  same  suspicions  ; and  under 
various  pretexts,  equally  frivolous  and  unjust,  they 
eluded  all  Columbus’s  requisitions  to  perform  that 
which  a solemn  compact  bound  them  to  accomplish. 
After  attending  the  court  of  Spain  for  near  two  years, 
as  an  humble  suitor,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
remove  Ferdinand’s  prejudices  and  apprehensions ; 
and  perceived,  at  length,  that  he  laboured  in  vain, 
when  he  urged  a claim  of  justice  or  merit  with  an 
interested  and  unfeeling  prince. 

But  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  discourage 
rxim  from  pursuing  the  great  object  which  first  called 
forth  his  inventive  genius,  and  excited  him  to  attempt 
discovery.  To  open  a new  passage  to  the  East  Indies, 
was  his  original  and  favourite  scheme.  This  still 
engrossed  his  thoughts ; and  either  from  his  own 
observations  in  his  voyage  to  Paria,  or  from  some 
obscure  hint  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts  given 
by  Bastidas  and  De  la  Cosa  of  their  expedition,  he 
conceived  an  opinion  that,  beyond  the  continent  of 
America,  there  was  a sea  which  extended  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  hoped  to  find  some  strait  or 
narrow  neck  of  land,  by  which  a communication  might 
be  opened  with  it  and  the  part  of  the  ocean  already 
known.  By  a very  fortunate  conjecture,  he  supposed 
this  strait  or  isthmus  to  be  situated  near  the  gulf  of 
Darien.  Full  of  this  idea,  though  he  was  now  of  an 
advanced  age,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  broken  with 
infirmities,  he  offered,  with  the  alacrity  of  a youthful 
adventurer,  to  undertake  a voyage  which  would 
ascertain  this  important  point,  and  perfect  the  grand 
scheme  which  from  the  beginning  he  proposed  to 
accomplish.  Several  circumstances  concurred  in 
disposing  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  lend  a favourable 
ear  to  this  proposal.  They  were  glad  to  have  the 
•pretext  of  any  honourable  employment  for  removing 
from  court  a man  with  whose  demands  they  deemed 
it  impolitic  to  comply,  and  whose  services  it  was 
indecent  to  neglect.  Though  unwilling  to  reward 
Columbus,  they  were  not  insensible  of  his  merit,  and 
from  their  experience  of  his  skill  and  conduct,  had 
reason  to  give  credit  to  his  conjectures,  and  to  confide 
in  his  success.  To  these  considerations,  a third  must 
be  added  of  still  more  powerful  influence.  About 
this  time  the  Portuguese  fleet,  under  Cabral,  arrived 
from  the  Indies  ; and,  by  the  richness  of  its  cargo, 
gave  the  people  of  Europe  a more  perfect  idea  than 
they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  form,  of  the  opulence 
and  fertility  of  the  East.  The  Portuguese  had  been 
more  fortunate  in  their  discoveries  than  the  Spaniards. 
Thev  had  opened  a communication  with  countries 
where  industry,  arts,  and  elegance  flourished ; and 


where  commerce  had  been  longer  established,  and 
carried  to  a greater  extent,  than  in  any  region  of  the 
earth.  Their  first  voyages  thither  yielded  immediate 
as  well  as  vast  returns  of  profit,  in  commodities 
extremely  precious  and  in  great  request.  Lisbon 
became  immediately  the  seat  of  commerce  and  wealth ; 
while  Spain  had  only  the  expectation  of  remote 
benefit,  and  of  future  gain,  from  the  western  world. 
Nothing,  then,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
Spaniards  than  Columbus’s  offer  to  conduct  them  to, 
the  East,  by  a route  which  he  expected  to  be  shorter,  fe 
as  well  as  less  dangerous,  than  that  which  the  Portu-  ® 
guese  had  taken.  Even  Ferdinand  was  roused  by 
such  a prospect,  and  warmly  approved  of  the  under- 
taking. 

But  interesting  as  the  object  of  this  voyage  was  to 
the  nation,  Columbus  could  only  procure  four  small 
barks,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  seventy 
tons  in  burden,  for  performing  it.  Accustomed  to 
brave  danger,  and  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings 
with  inadequate  force,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept 
the  command  of  this  pitiful  squadron.  His  brother 
Bartholomew,  and  his  second  son  Ferdinand,  the 
historian  of  his  actions,  accompanied  him.  He  sailed 
from  Cadiz  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  touched,  as 
usual,  at  the  Canary  islands ; from  thence  he  pro- 
posed to  have  stood  directly  for  the  continent ; but 
his  largest  vessel  was  so  clumsy  and  unfit  for  service, 
as  constrained  him  to  bear  away  for  Hispaniola,  in 
hopes  of  exchanging  her  for  some  ship  of  the  fleet 
that  had  carried  out  Ovando.  When  he  arrived  at 
St.  Domingo  (June  29),  he  found  eighteen  of  these 
ships  ready  loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for 
Spain.  Columbus  immediately  acquainted  the  gover- 
nor with  the  destination  of  his  voyage,  and  the 
accident  which  had  obliged  him  to  alter  his  route. 
He  requested  permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  not 
only  that  he  might  negociate  the  exchange  of  his 
ship,  but  that  he  might  take  shelter  during  a violent 
hurricane,  of  which  he  discerned  the  approach  from 
various  prognostics,  which  his  experience  and  sagacity 
had  taught  him  to  observe.  On  that  account,  be 
advised  him  likewise  to  put  off  for  some  davs  thr* 
departure  of  the  fleet  bound  for  Spain.  But  Ovando 
refused  his  request,  and  despised  his  counsel.  Under 
circumstances  in  which  humanity  would  have  afforded 
refuge  to  a stranger,  Columbus  was  denied  admittance 
into  a country  of  which  he  had  discovered  the  exist- 
ence and  acquired  the  possession.  His  salutary 
warning,  which  merited  the  greatest  attention,  was 
regarded  as  the  dream  of  a visionary  prophet,  who 
arrogantly  pretended  to  predict  an  event  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  foresight.  The  fleet  set  sail  for 
Spain.  Next  night  the  hurricane  came  on  with 
dreadful  impetuosity.  Columbus,  aware  of  the 
danger,  took  precautions  against  it,  and  saved  his 
little  squadron.  The  fleet  destined  for  Spain  met 
with  the  fate  which  the  rashness  and  obstinacy  of  its 
commanders  deserved.  Of  eighteen  ships,  two  or 
three  only  escaped.  In  this  general  wreck  perished 
Bovadilla,  Roldan,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  "who 
hadbeen  the  most  activein  persecuting  Columbus,  and 
oppressing  the  Indians.  Together  with  themselves, 
ail  the  wealth  which  they  had  acquired  by  their 
injustice  and  cruelty  was  swallowed  up.  It  exceeded 
in  value  two  hundred  thousand  pesos;  an  immense 
sum  at  that  period,  and  sufficient  not  only  to  have 
screened  them  from  any  severe  scrutiny  into  their 
conduct,  but  to  have  secured  them  a gracious  recep- 
tion in  the  Spanish  court.  Among  the  ships  that 
escaped,  one  had  on  board  all  the  effects  of  Columbus 
which  had  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  his 
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fortune.  Historians,  struck  with  the  exact  discrimi- 
nation of  characters,  as  well  as  the  just  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  conspicuous  in  those 
events,  universally  attributed  them  to  an  immediate 
interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  an  injured  man,  and  to  punish  the 
oppressors  of  an  innocent  people.  Upon  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  race  of  men,  who  were  witnesses  of 
this  occurrence,  it  made  a different  impression.  From 
an  opinion  which  vulgar  admiration  is  apt  to  enter- 
tain with  respect  to  persons  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  sagacity  and  inventions,  they 
believed  Columbus  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
powers,  and  imagined  that  he  had  conjured  up  this 
dreadful  storm  by  magical  art  and  incantations,  in 
order  to  be  avenged  of  his  enemies.  [July  14.] 
Columbus  soon  left  Hispaniola,  where  he  met  with 
such  an  inhospitable  reception,  and  stood  towards 
the  continent.  After  a tedious  and  dangerous  voyage, 
he  discovered  Guanaia,  an  island  not  far  distant  from 
the  coast  of  Honduras.  There  he  had  an  interview 
with  some  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who  arrived 
in  a large  canoe.  They  appeared  to  be  a people  more 
civilized,  and  who  had  made  greater  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  useful  arts,  than  any  whom  he  had 
hitherto  discovered.  In  return  to  the  inquiries  which 
the  Spaniards  made,  with  their  usual  eagerness,  con- 
cerning the  places  where  the  Indians  got  the  gold 
whieh  they  wore  by  way  of  ornament,  they  directed 
them  to  countries  situated  to  the  west,  in  which 
gold  was  found  in  such  profusion,  that  it  was  applied 
to  the  most  common  uses.  Instead  of  steering  in 
quest  of  a couutry  so  inviting,  which  would  have 
conducted  him  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan  to  the  rich 
empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was  so  bent  upon  his 
favourite  scheme  of  finding  out  the  strait  which  he 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  Indian  ocean,  that 
he  bore  away  to  the  east,  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien. 
In  this  navigation  he  discovered  all  the  coast  of  the 
continent,  from  Cape  Gracias  a Dios,  to  a harbour 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  security,  he 
callec  Porto  Bello.  He  searched  in  vain  for  the 
imaginary  strait,  through  which  he  expected  to  make 
his  way  into  an  unknown  sea ; and  though  he  went 
on  shore  several  times,  and  advanced  into  the  country, 
he  did  not  penetrate  so  far  as  to  cross  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  separates  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the 
great  southern  ocean.  He  was  so  much  delighted, 
however,  with  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  con- 
ceived such  an  idea  of  its  wealth,  from  the  specimens 
of  gold  produced  by  the  natives,  that  he  resolved  to 
leave  a small  colony  upon  the  river  Belen  [a.  d.  1503], 
in  the  province  of  Veragua,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother,  and  to  return  himself  to  Spain,  in  order 
to  procure  what  was  requisite  for  rendering  the 
establishment  permanent.  But  the  ungovernable 
spirit  of  the  people  under  his  command,  deprived 
Oommbus  of  the  glory  of  planting  the  first  colony  on 
the  continent  of  America.  Their  insolence  and 
rapaciousness  provoked  the  natives  to  take  arms,  and 
as  these  were  a more  hardy  and  warlike  race  of  men 
han  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  they  cut  off  part 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  abandon  a 
station  which  was  found  to  be  untenable. 

This  repulse,  the  first  that  the  Spaniards  met  with 
from  any  of  the  American  nations,  was  not  the  onlv 
misfortune  that  befell  Columbus;  it  was  followed  bv 
a succession  of  all  the  disasters  to  which  navigation 
is  exposed.  Furious  hurricanes,  with  violent  storms 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  threatened  his  leaky  vessels 
with  destruction ; while  his  discontented  crew, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  destitute  of  provisions, 


was  unwilling  or  unable  to  execute  his  commands. 
One  of  his  ships  perished  ; he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
another,  as  unfit  for  service ; and  with  the  two  which 
remained,  he  quitted  that  part  of  the  continent; 
which  in  his  anguish  he  named  the  Coast  of  Vexation, 
and  bore  away  for  Hispaniola.  New  distresses 
awaited  him  in  this  voyage.  He  was  driven  back  by 
a violent  tempest  from  the  coast  of  Cuba,  his  ships 
fell  foul  of  one  another,  and  were  so  much  shattered 
by  the  shock,  that  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they 
reached  Jamaica  [June  24],  where  he  was  obliged  to 
run  them  aground,  to  prevent  them  from  sinking. 
The  measure  of  his  calamities  seemed  now  to  be  full, 
He  was  cast  ashore  upon  an  island  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  only  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America.  His  ships  were  ruined  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  being  repaired.  To  convey  an  account  of 
his  situation  to  Hispaniola,  appeared  impracticable; 
and  without  this  it  was  vain  to  expect  relief.  His 
genius,  fertile  in  resources,  and  most  vigorous  in  those 
perilous  extremities,  when  feeble  minds  abandon 
themselves  to  despair,  discovered  the  only  expedient 
which  afforded  any  prospect  of  deliverance.  He  had 
recourse  to  the  hospitable  kindness  of  the  natives, 
who,  considering  the  Spaniards  as  beings  of  a supe- 
rior nature,  were  eager,  on  every  occasion,  to  minister 
to  their  wants.  From  them  he  obtained  two  of  their 
canoes,  each  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a single 
tree  hollowed  with  fire,  and  so  mis-shapen  and 
awkward  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  boats.  In 
these,  which  were  fit  only  for  creeping  along  the 
coast,  or  crossing  from  one  side  of  a bay  to  another, 
Mendez,  a Spaniard,  and  Fieschi,  a Genoese,  two 
gentlemen  particularly  attached  to  Columbus,  gallantly 
offered  to  set  out  for  Hispaniola,  upon  a voyage  ox 
above  thirty  leagues.  This  they  accomplished  in  ten 
days,  after  surmounting  incredible  dangers,  and 
enduring  such  fatigues  that  several  of  the  Indians 
who  accompanied  them  sunk  under  it,  and  died.  The 
attention  paid  to  them  by  the  governor  of  Hispaniola 
was  neither  such  as  their  courage  merited,  nor  the 
distress  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  came 
required.  Ovando,  from  a mean  jealousy  of  Colum- 
bus, was  afraid  of  allowing  him  to  set  foot  in  the 
island  under  his  government.  This  ungenerous 
passion  hardened  his  heart  against  every  tender  sen- 
timent, which  reflection  upon  the  services  and  mis- 
fortunes of  that  great  man,  or  compassion  for  his  own 
fellow-citizens  involved  in  the  same  calamities,  must 
have  excited.  Mendez  and  Fieschi  spent  eight  months 
in  soliciting  relief  for  their  comma  nder  and  associates, 
without  any  prospect  of  obtaining  it. 

During  this  period,  various  passions  agitated  the 
mind  of  Columbus  and  his  companions  in  adversity. 
At  first  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance,  from 
the  success  of  Mendez  and  Fieschi’s  voyage,  cheered 
the  spirits  of  the  most  desponding,  [a.  d.  1504.]  After 
some  time  the  most  timorous  began  to  suspect  that 
they  had  miscarried  in  their  daring  attempt.  At 
length,  even  the  most  sanguine  concluded  that  they 
had  perished.  The  rav  of  hope  which  had  broken  in 
upon  them,  made  their  cond  tion  appear  now  mow 
dismal.  Despair,  heightened  by  disappointment, 
settled  in  every  breast.  Their  last  resource  had  failed, 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  prospect  of  ending 
their  miserable  days  among  naked  savages,  far  from 
their  country  and  their  friends.  The  seamen,  in  a 
transport  of  rage,  rose  in  open  mutiny,  threatened  the 
life  of  Coiumbus,  whom  they  reproached  as  the  author 
of  all  their  calamities,  seized  ten  canoes,  which  he 
had  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and,  despising  his 
remonstrances  and  entreaties  made  off  with  them  tfl 
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a distant  part  of  the  island.  At  the  same  time  the 
natives  murmured  at  the  long  residence  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  country.  As  their  industry  was 
not  greater  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  Hispaniola, 
like  them  they  found  the  burden  of  supporting  so 
many  strangers  to  be  altogether  intolerable.  They 
began  to  bring  in  provisions  with  reluctance,  they 
furnished  them  with  a sparing  hand,  and  threatened 
to  withdraw  those  supplies  altogether.  Such  a reso- 
lution must  have  been  quickly  fatal  to  the  Spaniards. 
Their  safety  depended  upon  the  good-will  of  the 
Indians  ; and  unless  they  could  revive  the  admiration 
and  reverence  with  which  that  simple  people  had  at 
first  beheld  them,  destruction  was  unavoidable. 
Though  the  licentious  proceedings  of  the  mutineers 
had,  in  a great  measure,  effaced  those  impressions 
which  had  been  so  favourable  to  the  Spaniards,  the 
ingenuity  of  Columbus  sugge»ted  a happy  artifice, 
hat  not  only  restored  but  heightened  the  high  opinion 
which  the  Indians  had  originally  entertained  of  them. 
By  his  skill  in  astronomy  he  knew  that  there  was 
shortly  to  be  a total  eclipse  of  the  moon.  He 
assembled  all  the  principal  persons  of  the  district 
around  him  on  the  day  before  it  happened,  and,  after 
reproaching  them  for  their  fickleness  in  withdrawing 
their  affection  and  assistance  from  men  whom  they 
had  lately  revered,  he  told  them,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  servants  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  dwells  in 
heaven,  who  made  and  governs  the  world ; that  he, 
offended  at  their  refusing  to  support  men  who  were 
the  objects  of  his  peculiar  favour,  was  preparing  to 
punish  this  crime  with  exemplary  severity,  and  that 
very  night  the  moon  should  withhold  her  light,  and 
appear  of  a bloody  hue,  as  a sign  of  the  divine  wrath, 
and  an  emblem  of  the  vengeance  ready  to  fall  upon 
them.  To  this  marvellous  prediction  some  of  them 
listened  with  the  careless  indifference  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  America  ; others,  with  the  credulous  asto- 
nishment natural  to  barbarians.  But  when  the 
moon  began  gradually  to  be  darkened,  and  at  length 
tppeared  of  a red  colour,  all  were  struck  with  terror. 
They  ran  with  consternation  to  their  houses,  and 
returning  instantly  to  Columbus  loaded  with  provi- 
sions, threw  them  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Great  Spirit  to  avert  the  destruction 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  Columbus,  seeming 
to  be  moved  by  their  entreaties,  promised  to  comply 
with  their  desire.  The  eclipse  went  off,  the  moon 
recovered  its  splendour,  and  from  that  day  the 
Spaniards  were  not  only  furnished  profusely  with 
provisions,  but  the  natives,  with  superstitious  atten- 
tion, avoided  every  thing  that  could  give  them 
offence. 

During  those  transactions,  the  mutineers  had  made 
repeated  attempts  to  pass  over  to  Hispaniola  in  the 
canoes  which  they  had  seized.  But  from  their  own 
misconduct,  or  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  currents, 
their  efforts  were  all  unsuccessful.  Enraged  at  this 
disappointment,  they  marched  towards  that  part  of 
the  island  where  Columbus  remained,  threatening  him 
with  new  insults  and  danger.  While  they  were 
advancing, an  event  happened.  m<  re  cruel  and  afflicting 
than  any  calamity  which  he  dreaded  from  them.  The 
governor  of  Hispaniola,  whose  mind  was  still  filled 
with  some  dark  suspicions  of  Columbus,  sent  a small 
bark  to  Jamaica,  not  to  deliver  his  distressed  coun- 
trymen, but  to  spy  out  their  condition.  Lest  the 
sympathy  of  those  whom  he  employed  should  afford 
them  relief,  contrary  to  his  i lention,  he  gave  the 
command  of  this  vessel  M Escobar,  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  Columbus,  who,  ad  he  ingto  his  instructions 
with  malignant  accuracy,  cast  anchor  at  some  distance 


from  the  island,  approached  the  shore  ma  small  boat, 
observed  the  wretched  plight  of  the  Spaniards,  deli- 
vered a letter  of  empty  compliments  to  the  admiral, 
received  his  answer,  and  departed.  When  the  Spaniards 
first  descried  the  vessel  standing  towards  the  island 
every  heart  exulted,  as  if  the  long-expected  hour  of 
their  deliverance  had  at  length  arrived ; but  when  it 
disappeared  so  suddenly,  they  sunk  into  the  deepest 
dejection,  and  all  their  hopes  died  away.  Columbus 
alone,  though  he  felt  most  sensibly  this  wanton  insult 
which  Ovando  added  to  his  past  neglect,  retained 
such  composure  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his 
followers.  He  assured  them,  that  Mendez  and  Fieschi 
had  reached  Hispaniola  in  safety ; that  they  would 
speedily  procure  ships  to  carry  them  off;  but,  as 
Escobar’s  vessel  could  not  take  them  all  on  board, 
that  he  had  refused  to  go  with  her,  because  he  was 
determined  never  to  abandon  the  faithful  companions 
of  his  distress.  Soothed  with  the  expectation  of 
speedy  deliverance,  and  delighted  with  his  apparent 
generosity  in  attending  more  to  t£eir  preservation 
than  to  his  own  safety,  their  spirits  revived,  and  he 
regained  their  confidence. 

Without  this  confidence  he  could  not  have  resisted 
the  mutineers,  who  were  now  at  hand.  All  his 
endeavours  to  reclaim  those  desperate  men  had  no 
effect  but  to  increase  their  pllrenzy.  Their  demands 
became  every  day  more  extravagant,  and  their  inten- 
tions more  violent  and  bloody.  The  common  safety 
rendered  it  necessary  to  oppose  them  with  open  force. 
Columbus,  who  had  been  long  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
could  not  take  the  field.  His  brother,  the  adelantado, 
marched  against  them.  [May  20.]  They  quickiv  met. 
The  mutineers  rejected  with  scorn  terms  of  accomo- 
dation, which  were  once  more  offered  thpm,  and 
rushed  on  boldly  to  the  attack.  They  fell  not  upon 
an  enemy  unprepared  to  receive  them.  In  the  first 
shock  several  of  their  most  daring  leaders  were  slain. 
The  adelantado,  whose  strength  was  equal  to  his 
courage,  closed  with  their  captain,  wounded,  dis- 
armed, and  took  him  prisoner.  At  sight  of  this,  the 
rest  fled  with  a dastardly  fear  suitable  to  their  former 
insolence.  Soon  after,  they  submitted  in  a body  to 
Columbus,  and  hound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  to  obey  all  his  commands.  Hardly  was  tran- 
quillity re-established,  when  the  snips  appeared 
whose  arrival  Columbus  had  nromised  with  great 
address,  though  he  could  foresee  it  with  little  cer- 
tainty. With  transports  of  joy,  the  Spaniards  q fitted 
an  island  in  which  the  unfeeling  jealousy  of  O/ando 
had  suffered  them  to  lauguish  above  a year,  exposed 
to  misery  in  all  its  various  forms. 

When  they  arrived  at  .St.  Domingo,  the  governor, 
with  the  mean  artifice  of  a vulgar  mind,  that  labours 
to  atone  for  insolence  by  servility,  fawned  on  the  man 
whom  he  envied,  and  had  attempted  to  ruin.  He 
received  Columbus  with  the  most  studied  respect, 
lodged  him  in  his  own  house,  and  distinguished  him 
with  every  mark  of  honour.  But  amidst  those  over- 
acted demonstrations  of  regard,  he  could  not  conceal 
the  hatred  and  malignity  latent  in  his  heart.  He  set 
at  liberty  the  captain  of  the  mutineers,  whom  Co- 
lumbus had  brought  over  in  chains,  to  be  tried  for 
his  crimes;  and  threatened  such  as  had  adhered  to 
the  admiral  with  proceeding  to  a judicial  inquiry  into 
their  conduct.  Columbus  submitted  in  silence  to 
what  he  could  not  redress  ; but  discovered  an  extreme 
impatience  to  quit  a country  which  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a man  who  had  treated  him,  on  everv 
occasion,  with  inhumanity  and  injustice. 

[September  12.]  His  preparations  were  soon 
finished,  and  he  set  sail  for  Spam  with  two  shins 
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Disasters  similar  to  those  which  had  accompanied  him 
through  life  continued  to  pursue  him  to  the  end  of 
his  career.  One  of  his  vessels  being  disabled,  was 
soon  forced  back  to  St.  Domingo;  the  other,  shattered 
ny  violent  storms,  sailed  seven  hundred  leagues  with 
’ury-masts  [December],  and  reached  with  difficulty 
the  port  of  St.  Lucar. 

There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  [Nov.  9.] 
the  most  fatal  that  could  have  befallen  him,  and  which 
completed  his  misfortunes.  This  was  the  death  of 
his  patroness  queen  Isabella,  in  whose  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  favour,  he  confided  as  his  last  resource. 
None  now  remained  to  redress  his  wrongs,  or  to  reward 
him  for  his  services  and  sufferings,  but  Ferdinand, 
who  had  so  long  opposed  and  so  often  injured  him. 
To  solicit  a prince  thus  prejudiced  against  him,  was 
an  occupation  no  less  irksome  than  hopeless.  In 
this,  however,  was  Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the 
close  of  his  days.  As  soon  as  his  health  was  in  some 
degree  re-established,  he  repaired  to  court ; and 
though  he  was  received  there  with  civility  barely 
decent,  he  plied  Ferdinand  with  petition  after  petition, 
demanding  the  punishment  of  his  oppressors,  and 
the  restitution  of  all  the  privileges  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  capitulation  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two.  Ferdinand  amused  him  with  fair 
words  and  unmeaning  promises.  Instead  of  granting 
his  claims,  he  opposed  expedients  in  order  to  elude 
them,  and  spun  out  the  affair  with  such  apparent  art, 
as  plainly  discovered  his  intention  that  it  should  never 
be  terminated.  The  declining  health  of  Columbus 
fluttered  Ferdinand  with  the  hopes  of  being  soon 
delivered  from  an  importunate  suitor,  and  encouraged 
him  to  persevere  in  this  illiberal  plan.  Nor  was  he 
deceived  in  his  expectations.  Disgusted  with  the 
ingratitude  of  a monarch  whom  he  had  served  with 
such  fidelity  and  success,  exhausted  with  the  fatigues 
and  hardships  which  he  had  endured,  and  broken 
with  the  infirmities  which  these  had  brought  upon 
him,  Columbus  ended  his  life  at  Valladolid  on  the 
twentieth  of  May,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  six, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  with  a 
composure  of  mind  suitable  to  the  magnanimity  which 
distinguished  his  character,  and  with  sentiments  of 
piety  becoming  that  supreme  respect  for  religion, 
which  he  had  manifested  in  every  occurrence  of  his  life. 


BOOK  III. 

While  Columbus  was  employed  in  his  last  voyage, 
several  events  worthy  of  notice  happened  in  His- 
paniola. The  colony  there,  the  parent  and  hurse  of 
all  the  subsequent  establishments  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World,  gradually  acquired  the  form  of  a regular 
and  prosperous  society.  The  humane  solicitude  of 
Isabella  to  protect  the  Indians  from  oppression,  and 
particularly  the  proclamation  by  which  the  Spaniards 
were  prohibited  to  compel  them  to  work,  retarded, 
it  is  true,  for  some  time  the  progress  of  improvement. 
The  natives,  who  considered  exemption  from  toil  as 
supreme  felicity,  scorned  every  allurement  and  reward 
by  which  they  were  invited  to  labour.  The  Spaniards 
had  not  a sufficient  number  of  hands  either  to  work 
the  mines  or  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Several  of  the  first 
colonists,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  service  of 
the  Indians,  quitted  the  island,  when  deprived  of 
those  instruments  without  which  they  knew  not  how 
to  carry  on  any  operation.  Many  of  the  new  settlers 
who  came  over  with  Ovando,  were  seized  with  the 
distempers  peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  in  a short 
space  above  a thousand  of  them  died.  At  the  same 
time,  the  exacting  one  half  of  the  product  of  the 


mines  as  the  royal  share,  was  found  to  be  a demand 
so  exorbitant,  that  no  adventurers  would  engage  to 
work  them  upon  such  terms.  In  order  to  save  the 
colony  from  ruin,  Ovando  ventured  to  relax  the  rigour 
of  the  royal  edicts,  [a.  d.  1505.]  He  made  a new 
distribution  of  the  Indians  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
compelled  them  to  labour,  for  a stated  time,  in 
digging  the  mines,  or  in  cultivating  the  ground ; but 
in  order  to  screen  himself  from  the  imputation  of 
having  subjected  them  again  to  servitude,  he  enjoined 
Lheir  masters  to  pay  them  a certain  sum,  as  the  price 
of  their  work.  He  reduced  the  royal  share  of  the 
gold  found  in  the  mines  from  the  half  to  the  third 
part,  and  soon  after  lowered  it  to  a fifth,  at  which  it 
long  remained.  Notwithstanding  Isabella’s  tender 
concern  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and 
Ferdinand’s  eagerness  to  improve  the  royal  revenue, 
Ovando  persuaded  the  court  to  approve  of  both  these 
regulations. 

But  the  Indians,  after  enjoying  respite  from 
oppression,  though  during  a short  interval,  now  felt 
the  yoke  of  bondage  to  be  so  galling,  that  they  made 
several  attempts  to  vindicate  their  own  liberty.  This 
the  Spaniards  considered  as  rebellion,  and  took  arms 
in  order  to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  When  war  is 
carried  on  between  nations  whose  state  of  improve- 
ment is  in  any  degree  similar,  the  means  of  defence 
bear  some  proportion  to  those  employed  in  the  attack  ; 
and  in  this  equal  contest  such  efforts  must  be  made, 
such  talents  are  displayed,  and  such  passions  roused, 
as  exhibit  mankind  to  view  in  a situation  no  less 
striking  than  interesting.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
functions  of  history,  to  observe  and  to  delineate  men 
at  a juncture  when  their  minds  are  most  violently 
agitated,  and  all  their  powers  and  passions  are  called 
forth.  Hence  the  operations  of  war,  and  the  struggles 
between  contending  states,  have  been  deemed  by 
historians,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  a capital  and 
important  article  in  the  annals  of  human  actions. 
But  in  a contest  between  naked  savages,  and  one  of 
the  most  warlike  of  the  European  nations,  where 
science,  courage  and  discipline  on  one  side,  were 
opposed  by  ignorance,  timidity,  and  disorder  on  the 
other,  a particular  detail  of  events  would  be  as 
unpleasant  as  uninstructive.  If  the  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  the  Indians  had  inspired  the  Spaniards 
with  humanity,  had  softened  the  pride  of  superiority 
into  compassion,  and  had  induced  them  to  improve 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  instead  of 
oppressing  them,  some  sudden  acts  of  violence,  like 
the  too  rigorous  chastisements  of  impatient  instruc- 
tors, might  have  been  related  without  horror.  But, 
unfortunately,  this  consciousness  of  superiority 
operated  in  a different  manner.  The  Spaniards  were 
advanced  so  far  beyond  the  natives  of  America  in 
improvement  of  every  kind,  that  they  viewed  them 
with  contempt.  They  conceived  the  Americans  to 
be  animals  of  an  inferior  nature,  who  were  not  entitled 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  men.  In  peace,  tliey 
subjected  them  to  servitude.  In  war,  they  paid  no 
regard  to  those  laws,  which,  by  a tacit  convention 
between  contending  nations,  regulate  hostility,  and 
set  some  bounds  to  its  rage.  They  considered  them 
not  as  men  fighting  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  but  as 
slaves  who  had  revolted  against  their  masters.  The 
caziques,  when  taken,  were  condemned,  like  the 
leaders  of  banditti,  to  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious 
punishments;  and  all  their  subjects,  without  regard- 
ing the  distinction  of  ranks  established  among  them; 
were  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  abject  slavery. 
With  such  a spirit  and  sentiments  were  hostilities 
carried  on  against  the  cazique  cf  Higuey,  a province 
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at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  This  war  was 
occasioned  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Spaniards,  in  violat- 
ing a treaty  which  they  had  made  with  the  natives, 
and  it  was  terminated  by  hanging  up  the  cazique, 
who  defended  his  people  with  bravery  so  far  superior 
to  that  of  his  countrymen,  as  entitled  him  to  a better 
tate. 

The  conduct  of  Ovando,  in  another  part  of  the 
island,  was  still  more  treacherous  and  cruel.  The 
province  anciently  named  Xaragua,  which  extends 
from  the  fertile  plain  where  Leogane  is  now  situated, 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  was  subject 
to  a female  cazique,  named  Anacoana,  highly 
respected  by  the  natives.  She,  from  that  partial 
fondness  with  which  the  women  of  America  were 
attached  to  the  Europeans,  (the  cause  of  which  shall 
be  afterwards  explained,)  had  always  courted  the 
friendship  of  the  Spaniards,  and  loaded  them  with 
benefits.  But  some  of  the  adherents  of  Roldan 
having  settled  in  her  country,  were  so  much  exaspe- 
rated at  her  endeavouring  to  restrain  their  excesses, 
that  they  accused  her  of  having  formed  a plan  to  throw 
off  the  voke,  and  to  exterminate  the  Spaniards.  Ovando, 
though  he  knew  well  what  little  credit  was  due  to 
such  profligate  men,  marched,  without  further 
inquiry,  towards  Xaragua,  with  three  hundred  foot 
and  seventy  horsemen.  To  prevent  the  Indians  from 
taking  alarm  at  this  hostile  appearance,  he  gave  out 
that  his  sole  intention  was  to  visit  Anacoana,  to 
whom  his  countrymen  had  been  so  much  indebted, 
in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and  to  regulate  with 
her  the  mode  of  levying  the  tribute  payable  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  Anacoana,  in  order  to  receive  this 
illustrious  guest  with  due  honour,  assembled  the 
principal  men  in  her  dominions,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred,  and  advancing  at  the  head  of  these, 
accompanied  by  a great  crowd  of  persons  of  inferior 
rank,  she  welcomed  Ovando  with  songs  and  dances, 
according  to  the  mode  of  the  country,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  place  of  her  residence.  There  he  was 
feasted  for  some  days,  with  all  the  kindness  of  simple 
hospitality,  and  amused  with  the  games  and  spec- 
tacles usual  among  the  Americans  upon  occasions  of 
mirth  and  festivity.  But  amidst  the  security  which 
this  inspired,  Ovando  was  meditating  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  unsuspicious  entertainer  and  her  subjects  ; 
and  the  mean  perfidy  with  which  he  executed  this 
scheme,  equalled  his  barbarity  in  forming  it.  Under 
colour  of  exhibiting  to  the  Indians  the  parade  of 
an  European  tournament,  he  advanced  with  his  troops 
in  battle  array,  towards  the  house  in  which  Anacoana 
and  the  chiefs  who  attended  her,  were  assembled. 
The  infantry  took  possession  of  aH  the  avenues  which 
led  to  the  village.  The  horsemen  encompassed  the 
house.  These  movements  were  the  object  of  admira- 
tion without  any  mixture  of  fear,  until,  upon  a signal 
which  had  been  concerted,  the  Spaniards  suddenly 
drew  their  swords,  and  rushed  upon  the  Iudians, 
defenceless  and  astonished  at  an  act  of  treacherv 
which  exceeded  the  conception  of  undesigning  men. 
In  a moment  Anacoana  was  secured.  All  her  at- 
tendants were  seized  and  bound.  Fire  was  set  to 
the  nouse ; and  without  examination  or  conviction, 
ail  these  unhappy  persons,  the  most  illustrious  in 
their  own  country,  were  consumed  in  the  flames. 
Anacoana  was  reserved  for  a more  ignominious  fate. 
She  was  ca  ried  in  chains  to  St.  Domingo,  and,  after 
the  formality  of  a trial  before  Spanish  judges,  she 
was  condemned,  upon  the  evidence  of  those  very  men 
who  had  betrayed  her,  to  be  publicly  hanged. 

Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious  treatment 
of  their  princes  and  nobles,  who  were  objects  of  their 


highest  reverence,  the  people  in  all  the  provinces  ot 
Hispaniola  submitted,  without  further  resistance,  to 
the  Spanish  yoke.  Upon  the  death  of  Isabella,  all  the 
regulations  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  their 
servitude  were  forgotten.  The  small  gratuity  paid  to 
them  as  the  price  of  their  labour  was  withdrawn,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them  were 
increased  [a.  d.  1506].  Ovando,  without  anv  re- 
straint, distributed  Indians  among  his  friends  in  thf 
island.  Ferdinand,  to  whom  the  queen  had  left  by 
will  one  half  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  settle- 
ments in  the  New  World,  conferred  grants  of  a similar 
nature  upon  his  courtiers,  as  the  least  expensive 
mode  of  rewarding  their  service#.  They  farmed  out 
the  Indians,  of  whom  they  were  rendered  proprietois, 
to  their  countrymen  settled  in  Hispaniola  ; and  that 
wretched  people,  being  compelled  to  labour  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  both,  the  exactions  of  their 
oppressors  no  longer  knew  any  bounds.  But,  barba- 
rous as  their  policy  was,  and  fatal  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Hispaniola,  it  produced,  for  some  time,  very  con- 
siderable effects.  By  calling  forth  the  force  of  a 
whole  nation,  and  exerting  it  in  one  direction,  the 
working  of  the  mines  was  carried  on  with  amazing 
rapidity  and  success.  During  several  years,  the  gold 
brought  into  the  royal  smelting-house  in  Hispaniola 
amounted  annually  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pesos,  above  a hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  ; 
which,  if  we  attend  to  the  great  change  in  the  value 
of  money  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present  times,  must  appear  a considerable  sum. 
Vast  fortunes  were  created,  of  a sudden,  by  some. 
Others  dissipated,  in  ostentatious  profusion,  what 
they  acquired  with  facility.  Dazzled  by  both,  new 
adventurers  crowded  to  America,  with  the  most  eager 
impatience  to  share  in  those  treasures  which  had 
enriched  their  countrymen;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
mortality  occasioned  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  the  colony  continued  to  increase. 

Ovando  governed  the  Spaniards  with  wisdom  and 
justice  not  inferior  to  the  rigour  with  which  he  treated 
the  Indians.  He  established  equal  laws ; and,  by 
executing  them  with  impartality,  accustomed  the 
people  of  the  colony  to  reverence  them.  He  founded 
several  new  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and 
allured  inhabitants  to  them,  by  the  concession  of 
various  immunities.  He  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  Spaniards  to  some  branch  of  industry 
more  useful  than  that  of  searching  for  gold  in  the 
mines.  Some  slips  of  the  sugar-cane  having  been 
brought  from  the  Canary  Islands  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, they  were  found  to  thrive  with  such  increase 
in  the  rich  soil  and  warm  climate  to  which  they  were 
transplanted,  that  the  cultivation  of  them  soon  became 
an  object  of  commerce.  Extensive  plantations  were 
begun ; sugar-works,  which  the  Spaniards  called 
ingentos,  from  the  various  machinery  employed  in 
them,  were  erected,  and  in  a few  years  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  commodity  was  the  great  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  most  consider- 
able source  of  their  wealth. 

The  prudent  endeavours  of  Ovando  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  colony  were  powerfully  seconded  by 
Ferdinand  The  large  remittances  which  he  received 
from  the  New  World  opened  his  eyes,  at  length,  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  those  discoveries,  which, 
he  had  hitherto  affected  to  undervalue.  Fortune,  and 
his  own  address,  having  now  extricated  himout  of  those 
difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by  the  death 
of  his  queen  [a.  d.  1507],  and  by  his  disputes  with 
his  son-in-law  about  the  government  of  her  dominions, 
he  had  full  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs 
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of  America.  To  his  provident  sagacity,  Spain  is 
indebted  for  many  of  those  regulations  which  gradually 
formed  that  system  of  profound  but  jealous  policy,  by 
which  she  governs  her  dominions  in  the  New  World. 
He  erected  a court  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the 
Casa  de  Contratacion,  or  Board  of  Trade,  composed 
of  persons  eminent  for  rank  and  abilities,  to  whom  he 
committed  the  administration  of  American  affairs. 
This  board  assembled  regularly  in  Seville,  and  was 
invested  with  a distinct  and  extensive  jurisdiction. 
He  gave  a regular  form  to  ecclesiastical  government 
in  America,  by  nominating  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  together  with  clergymen  of  subordinate  ranks, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Spaniards  established  there,  as 
well  as  of  the  natives  who  should  embrace  the  Christian 
faith.  But  notwithstanding  the  obsequious  devotion 
of  the  Spanish  court  to  the  papal  see,  such  was 
Ferdinand’s  solicitude  to  prevent  any  foreign  power 
/rom  claiming  jurisdiction  or  acquiring  influence  in 
his  new  dominions,  that  he  reserved  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  the  sole  right  of  patronage  to  the  benefices  in 
America,  and  stipulated  that  no  papal  bull  or  mandate 
should  be  promulgated  there,  until  it  was  previously 
examined  and  approved  of  by  his  council.  With  the 
same  spirit  of  jealousy,  he  prohibited  any  goods  to 
be  exported  to  America,  or  any  person  to  settle  there, 
without  a special  licence  from  that  council. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  attention  to  the  police 
and  welfare  of  the  colony,  a calamity  impended  which 
threatened  its  dissolution.  The  original  inhabitants, 
on  whose  labour  the  Spaniards  in  Hisponiola  depended 
for  their  prosperity,  and  even  their  existence,  wasted 
so  fast,  that  the  extinction  of  the  whole  race  seemed 
to  be  inevitable.  When  Columbus  discovered  Hispa- 
niola, the  number  of  its  inhabitants  were  computed  to 
l e at  least  a million.  They  were  now  reduced  to 
sixty  thousand  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  This 
consumption  of  the  human  species,  no  less  amazing 
than  rapid,  was  the  effect  of  several  concurring  causes. 
The  natives  of  the  American  islands  were  of  a more 
feeble  constitution  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
hemisphere.  They  could  neither  perform  the  same 
work,  nor  endure  the  same  fatigue,  with  men  whose 
organs  were  of  a more  vigorous  conformation.  The 
listless  indolence  in  which  they  delighted  to  pass  their 
days,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  their  debility,  contributed 
likewise  to  increase  it,  and  rendered  them,  from  habit 
as  well  as  constitution,  incapable  of  hard  labour.  The 
food  on  which  they  subsisted  afforded  little  nourish- 
ment, and  they  were  accustomed  to  take  it  in  small 
quantities  not  sufficient  to  invigorate  a languid  frame, 
and  render  it  equal  to  the  efforts  of  active  industry. 
The  Spaniards,  without  attending  to  those  peculiarities 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Americans,  imposed  tasks 
upon  them,  which,  though  not  greater  than  Europeans 
might  have  performed  with  ease,  were  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  strength,  that  many  sunk  under  the 
fatigue,  and  ended  their  wretched  days.  Others, 
prompted  by  impatience  and  despair,  cut  short  their 
own  lives  with  a violent  hand.  Famine,  brought  on 
bv  compelling  such  numbers  to  abandon  the  culture 
of  their  lands,  in  order  to  labour  in  the  mines,  proved 
fatal  to  many.  Diseases  of  various  kinds,  some  occa- 
sioned by  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  others  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans 
irho  communicated  to  them  some  of  their  peculiar 
maladies,  completed  the  desolation  of  the  island  The 
Spaniards,  being  thus  deprived  of  the  instruments 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  employ,  found  it 
impossible  to  extend  their  improvements,  or  even  to 
carry  on  the  works  which  they  had  already  begun, 
f A,d.  1508,]  In  order  to  provide  an  immediate  remedy 


for  an  evil  so  alarming,  Ovando  proposed  to  transport 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Lucayo  islands  to  Hispaniola, 
under  pretence  that  they  might  be  civilized  with  more 
facility,  and  instructed  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
Christian  religion,  if  they  were  united  to  the  Spanish 
colony,  and  placed  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
the  missionaries  settled  there.  Ferdinand,  deceived 
by  this  artifice,  or  willing  to  connive  at  an  act  of 
violence  which  policy  represented  as  necessary,  gave 
his  assent  to  the  proposal.  Several  vessels  were  fitted 
out  for  the  Lucayos,  the  commanders  of  which  in- 
formed the  natives,  with  whose  language  they  were 
now  well  acquainted,  that  they  came  from  a delicious 
country,  in  which  the  departed  ancestors  of  the  Indians 
resided,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  invite  their  de- 
scendants to  resort  thither,  to  partake  of  the  blis* 
enjoyed  there  by  happy  spirits.  That  simple  people 
listened  with  wonder  and  credulity ; and  fond  of 
visiting  their  relations  and  friends  in  that  happy 
region,  followed  the  Spaniards  with  eagerness.  By 
this  artifice,  above  forty  thousand  were  decoyed  into 
Hispaniola,  to  share  in  the  sufferings  which  were  the 
lot  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  and  to  mingle 
their  groans  and  tears  with  those  of  that  wretched 
race  of  men. 

The  Spaniards  had,  for  some  time,  carried  on  their 
operations  in  the  mines  of  Hispaniola  with  such 
ardour,  as  well  as  success,  that  these  seemed  to  have 
engrossed  their  whole  attention.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
covery languished ; and,  since  the  last  voyage  of 
Columbus,  no  enterprise  of  any  moment  had  been 
undertaken.  But  as  the  decrease  of  the  Indians 
rendered  it  impossible  to  acquire  wealth  in  that 
island  with  the  same  rapidity  as  formerly,  this  urged 
some  of  the  more  adventurous  Spaniards  to  search 
for  new  countries,  where  their  avarice  might  be 
gratified  with  more  facility.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
who  commanded  under  Ovando  in  the  eastern  district 
of  Hispaniola,  passed  over  to  the  island  of  St.  Juan 
de  Puerto  Rico,  which  Columbus  had  discovered  in 
his  second  voyage,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.  As  he  found  the  soil  to  be 
fertile  and  expected,  from  some  symptoms,  as  well 
as  from  the  information  of  the  inhabitants,  to  dis- 
cover mines  of  gold  in  the  mountains,  Ovando  per- 
mitted him  to  attempt  making  a settlement  in  the 
island.  This  was  easily  effected  by  an  officer  emi- 
nent for  conduct  no  less  than  for  courage.  In  a few 
years  Puerto  Rico  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish 
government,  the  natives  were  reduced  to  servitude  ; 
and,  being  treated  with  the  same  inconsiderate 
rigour  as  their  neighbours  in  Hispaniola,  the  race  of 
original  inhabitants,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
sufferings,  was  soon  exterminated. 

About  the  same  time,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  in 
conjunction  with  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  Co- 
lumbus’s original  companions,  made  a voyage  to  the 
continent.  They  held  the  same  course  which  Co- 
lumbus had  taken,  as  far  as  to  the  island  of 
Guanaios ; but,  standing  from  thence  to  the  west, 
they  discovered  a new  and  extensive  province, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Yucatan,  and  pro- 
ceeded a considerable  way  along  the  coast  of  that 
country.  Though  nothing  memorable  occurred  in 
this  voyage,  it  deserves  notice,  because  it  led  to  dis- 
coveries of  greater  importance.  From  the  same 
reason,  the  voyage  of  Sebastian  de  Ocampo  must  be 
mentioned.  By  the  command  of  Ovando,  he  sailed 
round  Cuba,  and  first  discovered  with  certainty  that 
this  country,  which  Columbus  once  supposed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  continent,  was  a large  island. 

This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the  last 
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occurrences  under  the  administration  of  Ovando.  Ever 
since  the  death  of  Columbus,  his  son  Don  Diego  had 
been  employed  in  soliciting  Ferdinand  to  grant  him 
the  offices  of  viceroy  and  admiral  in  the  New  World, 
together  with  all  the  immunities  and  profits  which 
descended  to  him  by  inheritance,  in  consequence  of 
the  original  capitulation  with  his  father.  But  if  these 
dignities  and  revenues  appeared  so  considerable  to 
Ferdinand,  that,  at  the  expense  of  being  deemed 
unjust  as  well  as  ungrateful,  he  had  wrested  them 
from  Columbus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
be  unwilling  to  confer  them  on  his  son.  Accordingly, 
Don  Diego  wasted  two  years  in  incessant  but  fruit- 
less importunity.  Weary  of  this,  he  endeavoured  at 
length  to  obtain,  by  a legal  sentence,  what  he  could 
not  procure  from  the  favour  of  an  interested  mo- 
narch. He  commenced  a suit  against  Ferdinand 
before  the  council  which  managed  Indian  affairs,  and 
that  court,  with  integrity  which  reflects  honour  upon 
its  proceedings,  decided  against  the  king,  and  sus- 
tained Don  Diego’s  claim  of  the  viceroyalty,  together 
with  all  the  other  privileges  stipulated  in  the  capitu- 
lation. Even  after  this  decree,  Ferdinand’s  repug- 
nance to  put  a subject  in  possession  of  such  extensive 
rights,  might  have  thrown  in  new  obstacles,  if  Don 
Diego  had  not  taken  a step  which  interested  very 
powerful  persons  in  the  success  of  his  claims.  The 
sentence  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  gave  him  a title 
to  a rank  so  elevated,  and  a fortune  so  opulent,  that 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  a marriage  with 
Donna  Maria,  daughter  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo, 
great  commendator  of  Leon,  and  brother  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  a nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  and  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  king.  The  Duke  and  his  family  espoused 
so  warmly  the  cause  of  their  new  ally,  that  Ferdinand 
could  not  resist  their  solicitations.  He  recalled 
Ovando,  [A.  D.  1509,]  and  appointed  Don  Diego  his 
successor,  though,  even  in  conferring  this  favour,  he 
could  not  conceal  his  jealousy;  for  he  allowed  him 
to  assume  only  the  title  of  governor,  not  that  of 
viceroy,  which  had  been  adjudged  to  belong  to  him. 

Don  Diego  quickly  repaired  to  Hispaniola,  attended 
oy  his  brother,  his  uncles,  his  wife,  whom  the  courtesy 
of  the  Spaniards  honoured  with  the  title  of  vice- 
queen, and  a numerous  retinue  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  born  of  good  families.  He  lived  with  a splen- 
dour and  magnificence  hitherto  unknown  in  the  New 
World  ; and  the  family  of  Columbus  seemed  now  to 
enjoy  the  honours  and  rewards  due  to  his  inventive 
genius,  of  which  he  himself  had  been  cruelly  de- 
frauded. The  colony  itself  acquired  new  lustre  by 
the  accession  of  so  many  inhabitants  of  a different 
rank  and  character  from  most  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  migrated  to  America,  and  many  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are 
descended  from  the  persons  who  at  that  time  accom- 
panied Don  Diego  Columbus. 

No  benefits  accrued  to  the  unhappy  natives  from 
this  change  of  governors.  Don  Diego  was  not  only 
authorized  by  a royal  edict  to  continue  the  reparti- 
mientos,  or  distribution  of  Indians,  but  the  particular 
number  which  he  might  grant  to  every  person,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank  in  the  colony,  was  specified.  He 
availed  himself  of  that  permission,  and  soon  after  he 
landed  at  St.  Domingo,  he  divided  such  Indians  as 
were  still  unappropriated,  among  his  relations  and 
attendants. 

The  next  care  of  the  new  governor  was  to  comply 
with  an  instruction  which  he  received  from  the  king, 
about  settling  a colony  in  Cubagua,  a small  islano 
which  Columbus  had  discovered  in  his  third  voyage 
Though  this  barren  spot  hardly  yielded  subsistence 


to  its  wretched  inhabitants,  such  quantities  of  tho3« 
oysters  which  produce  pearls  were  found  on  its 
coast,  that  it  did  not  long  escape  the  inquisitive 
avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  and  became  a place  of  con- 
siderable resort..  Large  fortunes  were  acquired  by 
the  fishery  of  pearls,  which  was  carried  on  with  ex- 
traordinary ardour.  The  Indians,  especially  those 
from  the  Lucayo  islands,  were  compelled  to  dive  for 
them  ; and  this  dangerous  and  unhealthy  employment 
was  an  additional  calamity,  which  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  extinction  of  that  devoted  race. 

About  this  period,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  and  Pinzon 
set  out,  in  conjunction,  upon  a second  voyage.  They 
stood  directly  south,  towards  the  equinoctial  line, 
which  Pinzon  had  formerly  crossed,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  the  fortieth  degree  of  southern  latitude.  They 
were  astonished  to  find  that  the  continent  of  America 
stretched  on  their  right  hand,  through  all  this  vast 
extent  of  ocean.  They  landed  in  different  places, 
to  take  possession  in  name  of  their  sovereign  ; but 
though  the  country  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile 
and  inviting,  their  force  was  so  small,  having  been 
fitted  out  rather  for  discovery  than  making  settle- 
ments,  that  they  left  no  colony  behind  them.  Their 
voyage  served,  however,  to  give  the  Spaniards  more 
exalted  and  adequate  ideas  with  respect  to  the  di- 
mensions of  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Though  it  was  about  ten  years  since  Columbus 
had  discovered  the  main  land  of  America,  the  Spani- 
ards had  hitherto  made  no  settlement  in  any  part  of 
it.  What  had  been  so  long  neglected  was  now  seri 
ously  attempted,  and  with  considerable  vigour; 
though  the  plan  for  this  purpose  was  neither  formed 
by  the  crown,  nor  executed  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation,  but  carried  on  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
private  adventurers.  This  scheme  took  its  rise  from 
Alonso  de  Ojeda,  who  had  already  made  two  voyages 
as' a discoverer,  by  which  he  acquired  considerable 
reputation,  but  no  wealth.  But  his  character  for 
intrepidity  and  conduct  easily  procured  him  associ 
ates,  who  advanced  the  money  requisite  to  defray  the 
charges  of  the  expedition.  About  the  same  time, 
Diego  de  Nicuessa,  who  had  acquired  a large  fortune 
in  Hispaniola,  formed  a similar  design.  Ferdinand 
encouraged  both ; and  though  he  refused  to  advance 
the  smallest  sum,  was  extremely  liberal  of  titles  and 
patents.  He  erected  two  governments  on  the  con- 
tinent, one  extending  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Gulf 
of  Darien,  and  the  other  from  that  to  Cape  Gracias  a 
Dios.  The  former  was  given  to  Ojeda,  the  latter  to 
Nicuessa.  Ojeda  fitted  out  a ship  and  two  brigan- 
tines, with  three  hundred  men  ; Nicuessa,  six  vessels, 
with  seven  hundred  and  eighty  men.  They  sailed 
about  the  same  time  from  St.  Domingo  for  their 
respective  governments.  In  order  to  give  their  title 
to  those  countries  some  appearance  of  validity,  several 
of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  lawyers  in  Spain  were 
employed  to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  they  should 
take  possession  of  them.  There  is  not  in  the  history 
of  mankind  any  thing  more  singular  or  extravagant 
than  the  form  which  they  devised  for  this  purpose. 
They  instructed  those  invaders,  as  soon  as  they 
landed  on  the  continent,  to  declare  to  the  natives 
the  principle  articles  of  the  Christian  faith;  to  ac- 
quaint them  in  particular,  with  the  supreme  juris-  t 
diction  of  the  pope  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  th*  j 
earth;  lo  inform  them  of  the  grant  which  this  holy 
pontiff  had  made  of  their  country  to  the  king  of 
Spain;  to  require  them  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of 
that  religion  which  the  Spaniards  made  known  to 
them  ; and  to  submit  to  the  sovereign  whose  autho- 
rity they  proclaimed.  If  the  natives  refused  to 
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comply  with  this  ■ equisition,  the  terms  of  which 
must  have  been  utterly  incomprehensible  to  unin- 
structed Indians,  then  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  were 
authorized  to  attack  them  with  fire  and  sword;  to 
reduce  them,  their  wives  and  children,  to  a state  of 
servitude  ; and  to  compel  them  by  force  to  recognise 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Monarch,  to  which  they  would  not  voluntarily 
subject  themselves  (23). 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent  could  not  at 
once  yield  assent  to  doctrines  too  refined  for  their 
uncultivated  understandings,  and  explained  to  them 
by  interpreters  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their 
language ; as  they  did  not  conceive  how  a foreign 
priest,  of  whom  they  had  never  heard,  could  have 
any  right  to  dispose  of  their  country,  or  how  an 
unknown  prince  should  claim  jurisdiction  over  them 
as  his  subjects;  they  fiercely  opposed  the  new 
invaders  of  their  territories.  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa 
endeavoured  to  effect  by  force  what  they  could  not 
accomplish  by  persuasion.  The  contemporary  writers 
enter  into  a very  minute  detail  in  relating  their 
transactions;  but  as  they  made  no  discovery  of  im- 
portance, nor  established  any  permanent  settlement, 
their  adventures  are  not  entitled  to  any  considerable 
place  in  the  general  history  of  a period,  where 
romantic  valour,  struggling  with  incredible  hardships, 
distinguishes  every  effort  of  the  Spanish  arms.  They 
found  the  natives  in  those  countries  of  which  they 
went  to  assume  the  government,  to  be  of  a character 
very  different  from  that  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
islands.  They  were  fierce  and  warlike.  Their 
arrows  were  dipped  in  a poison  so  noxious,  that  every 
wound  was  followed  with  certain  death.  In  one 
encounter  they  slew  about  seventy  of  Ojeda’s  fol- 
lowers, and  the  Spaniards,  for  the  first  time,  were 
taught  to  dread  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 
Nicuessa  was  opposed  by  people  equally  resolute  in 
defence  of  their  possessions.  Nothing  could  soften 
their  ferocity.  Though  the  Spaniards  employed 
every  art  to  soothe  them,  and  to  gain  their  confidence, 
they  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse,  or  to  exchange 
any  friendly  office,  with  men  whose  residence  among 
them  they  considered  as  fatal  to  their  liberty  and 
independence  [a.  d.  1510].  This  implacable  enmity 
of  the  natives,  though  it  rendered  an  attempt  to 
establish  a settlement  in  their  country  extremely 
difficult  as  well  as  dangerous,  might  have  been 
surmounted  at  length  by  the  perseverance  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  the  superiority  of  their  arms,  and  their 
skill  in  the  art  of  war.  But  every  disaster  which  can 
be  acoumulated  upon  the  unfortunate,  combined  to 
complete  their  ruin.  The  loss  of  their  ships  by 
various  accidents  upon  an  unknown  coast,  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  a climate  the  most  noxious  in  all  America, 
the  want  of  provisions,  unavoidable  in  a country 
imperfectly  cultivated,  dissension  among  themselves, 
and  the  incessant  hostilities  of  the  natives,  involved 
them  in  a succession  of  calamities,  the  bare  recital  of 
which  strikes  one  with  horror.  Though  they  received 
two  considerable  reinforcements  from  Hispaniola,  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  engaged  in  this 
unhappy  expedition  perished,  in  less  than  a year,  in 
the  most  extreme  misery.  A few  who  survived, 
settled  as  a feeble  colony  at  Santa  Maria  el  Antigua, 
on  the  gulf  of  Darien,  under  the  command  of  Vasco 
Nugnez  de  Balboa,  who,  in  the  most  desperate  exi- 
gences, displayed  such  courage  and  conduct,  as  first 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and  marked 
him  out  as  their  leader  in  more  splendid  and  successful 
undertakings.  Nor  was  he  the  only  adventurer  in 
this  expedition  who  will  appear  with  lustre  in  more 


important  scenes.  Francisco  Pizarro  was  one  of 
Ojeda’s  companions,  aud  in  this  school  of  adversity 
acquired  or  improved  the  talents  which  fitted  him  for 
the  extraordinary  actions  which  he  afterwards  per- 
formed. Hernan  Cortes,  whose  name  became  stil 
more  famous,  had  likewise  engaged  early  in  this 
enterprise,  which  roused  all  the  active  youth  of 
Hispaniola  to  arms  ; but  the  good  fortune  that 
accompanied  him  in  his  subsequent  adventures,  in- 
terposed to  save  him  from  the  disasters  to  which  his 
companions  were  exposed.  He  was  taken  ill  at  St. 
Domingo  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  and 
detained  there  by  a tedious  indisposition. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this 
expedition,  the  Spaniards  were  not  deterred  from 
engaging  in  new  schemes  of  a similar  nature.  When 
wealth  is  acquired  gradually  by  the  persevering  hand 
of  industry,  or  accumulated  by  the  slow  operations 
of  regular  commerce,  the  means  employed  are  so 
proportioned  to  the  end  attained,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  strike  the  imagination,  and  little  to  urge 
on  the  active  powers  of  the  mind  to  uncommon 
efforts.  But  when  large  fortunes  were  created 
almost  instantaneously  ; when  gold  and  pearls  were 
procured  in  exchange  for  baubles  ; when  the  countries 
which  produced  these  rich  commodities,  defended 
only  by  naked  savages,  might  be  seized  by  the  first 
bold  invader;  objects  so  singular  and  alluring 
roused  a wonderful  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the 
Spaniards,  who  rushed  with  ardour  into  this  new 
path  that  was  opened  to  wealth  and  distinction. 
While  this  spirit  continued  warm  and  vigorous, 
every  attempt  either  towards  discovery  or  conquest 
was  applauded,  and  adventurers  engaged  in  it  with 
emulation.  The  passion  for  new  undertakings,  which 
characterizes  the  age  of  discovery  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  Spaniards  from  stopping  short  in  their  career. 
But  circumstances  peculiar  to  Hispaniola,  at  this 
juncture,  concurred  with  it  in  extending  their  navi- 
gation and  conquests.  The  rigorous  treatment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  island  having  almost  extir- 
pated the  race,  many  of  the  Spanish  planters,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  their  works  with  the  same  vigour  and  profit,  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  settlements  in  some  country 
where  people  were  not  yet  wasted  by  oppression. 
Others,  with  the  inconsiderate  levity  natural  to  men 
upon  whom  wealth  pours  in  with  a sudden  flow,  had 
squandered  in  thoughtless  prodigality,  what  they 
acquired  with  ease,  and  were  driven  by  necessity  to 
embark  in  the  most  desperate  schemes,  in  order  to 
retrieve  their  affairs  [a.  d.  1511].  From  all  these 
causes,  when  Don  Diego  Columbus  proposed  to 
conquer  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  to  establish  a colony 
there,  many  persons  of  chief  distinction  in  Hispanioli 
engaged  with  alacrity  in  the  measure.  He  gave  the 
command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service  to 
Diego  Velasquez,  one  of  his  father’s  companions  in 
his  second  voyage,  and  who,  having  been  long  settled 
in  Hispaniola,  had  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  with 
such  reputation  for  probity  and  prudence,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  well  qualified  for  conducting  an  expe- 
dition of  importance.  Three  hundred  men  were 
deemed  suffic ent  for  the  conquest  of  an  island  of 
above  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  filled  with 
inhabitants.  But  they  were  of  the  same  unwarlike 
character  with  the  people  of  Hispaniola.  They  weie 
not  only  intimidated  by  the  appearance  of  their  new 
enemies,  but  unprepared  to  resist  them.  For  though, 
from  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of 
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the  adjacent  island,  there  was  reason  to  expect  a 
descent  on  their  territories,  none  of  the  small  com- 
munities into  which  Cuba  was  divided,  had  either 
made  any  provision  for  its  own  del'cnc#,  or  had 
formed  any  concert  for  their  common  safety.  The 
only  obstruction  the  Spaniards  met  with  was  from 
Hatuey,  a cazique,  who  had  tied  from  Hispaniola, 
and  had  taken  possession  of  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Cuba.  He  stood  upon  the  defensive  at  their  first 
landing,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  them  back  to  their 
ships.  His  feeble  troops,  however,  were  soon  broken 
and  dispersed ; and  he  himself  being  taken  prisoner, 
Velasquez,  according  to  the  barbarous  maxim  of  the 
Spaniards,  considered  him  as  a slave  who  had  taken 
arms  against  his  master,  and  condemned  him  to  the 
flaAies.  When  Hatuey  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  labouring  to  convert  him,  promised 
him  immediate  admittance  into  the  joys  of  heaven, 
if  he  would  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  “ Are 
there  any  Spaniards,”  says  he,  after  some  pause, 
“ in  that  region  of  bliss  which  you  describe  ?” — 

* Yes,”  replied  the  monk,  “ but  only  such  as  are 
worthy  and  good.” — “ The  best  of  them,”  returned 
the  indignant  cazique,  “ have  neither  worth  nor 
goodness : I will  not  go  to  a place  where  I may  meet 
with  one  of  that  accursed  race.”  This  dreadful 
example  of  vengeance  struck  the  people  of  Cuba 
with  such  terror,  that  they  scarcely  gave  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  progress  of  their  invaders;  and  Velas- 
quez, without  the  loss  of  a man,  annexed  this 
extensive  and  fertile  island  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

The  facility  with  which  this  important  conquest 
was  completed,  served  as  an  incitement  to  other 
undertakings.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  having  acquired 
both  fame  and  wealth  by  the  reduction  of  Puerto 
Rioo,  was  impatient  to  engage  in  some  new  enterprise. 
[ a.d.  1 5 1 2.]  He  fitted  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expense 
for  a voyage  of  discovery,  and  his  reputation  soon 
drew  together  a respectable  body  of  followers.  He 
directed  his  course  towards  the  Lucayo  Islands ; and 
after  touching  at  several  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
Bahama  Isles,  he  stood  to  the  south-west,  and 
discovered  a country  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Spaniards,  which  he  called  Florida,  either  because 
he  fell  in  with  it  on  Palm  Sunday,  or  on  account  of 
its  gay  and  beautiful  appearance.  He  attempted  to 
land  in  different  places,  but  met  with  such  vigorous 
opposition  from  the  natives,  who  were  fierce  and 
warlike,  as  convinced  him  that  an  increase  of  force 
was  requisite  to  effect  a settlement.  Satisfied  with 
having  opened  a communication  with  a new  country, 
of  whose  value  and  importance  he  conceived  very 
sanguine  hopes,  he  returned  to  Puerto  Rico,  through 
the  channel  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
Florida. 

It  was  not  merely  the  passion  of  searching  for 
new  countries  that  prompted  Ponce  de  Leon  to 
undertake  this  voyage ; he  was  influenced  by  one  of 
those  visionary  ideas,  which  at  that  time  often 
mingled  with  the  spirit  of  discovery,  and  rendered  it 
more  active.  A tradition  prevailed  among  the 
natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  in  the  Isle  of  Bimini, 
one  of  the  Lucayos,  there  was  a fountain  of  such 
wonderful  virtue  as  to  renew  the  youth  and  recall 
the  vigour  of  every  person  who  bathed  in  its  salutary 
waters.  In  hopes  of  finding  this  grand  restorative, 
Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  followers  ranged  through  the 
islands,  searching,  with  fruitless  solicitude  and 
labour,  for  the  fountain  which  was  the  chief  object 
of  their  expedition.  That  a tale  so  fabulous  should 
gain  credit  among  simple  uninstructed  Indians  is 
not  surprising.  That  it  should  make  any  impression 


upon  an  enlightened  people,  appears,  in  the  present 
age,  altogether  incredible.  The  fact,  however,  is 
certain ; and  the  most  authentic  Spanish  historians 
mention  this  extravagant  sally  of  their  credulous 
countrymen.  The  Spaniards,  at  that  period,  were 
engaged  in  a career  of  activity  which  gave  a romantic 
turn  to  their  imagination,  and  daily  presented  to 
them  strange  and  marvellous  objects.  A New  World 
was  opened  to  their  view.  They  visited  islands  and 
continents,  of  whose  existence  mankind  in  former 
ages  had  no  conception.  In  those  delightful  countries 
nature  seemed  to  assume  another  form:  every  tree 
and  plant  and  animal  was  different  from  those  of  the 
ancient  hemisphere.  They  seemed  to  be  trans- 
ported into  enchanted  ground  ; and  after  the  wonders 
which  they  had  seen,  nothing,  in  the  warmth  and 
novelty  of  their  admiration,  appeared  to  them  so 
extraordinary  as  to  be  beyond  belief.  If  the  rapid 
succession  of  new  and  striking  scenes  made  such 
impression  even  upon  the  sound  understanding  of 
Columbus,  that  he  boasted  of  having  found  the  seat 
of  Paradise,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  Ponce 
de  Leon  should  dream  of  discovering  the  fountain  of 
youth. 

Soon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida,  a discovery 
of  much  greater  importance  was  made  in  another 
part  of  America.  Balboa  having  been  raised  to  the 
government  of  the  small  colony  at  Santa  Maria  in 
Darien,  by  the  voluntary  suffrage  of  his  associates, 
was  so  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  from  the  Crown 
a confirmation  of  their  election,  that  he  dispatched 
one  of  his  officers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  solicit  a royal 
commission,  which  might  invest  him  with  a legal 
title  to  the  supreme  command.  Conscious,  however, 
that  he  could  not  expect  success  from  the  patronage 
of  Ferdinand’s  ministers,  with  whom  he  was  un- 
connected, or  from  negociating  in  a court  to  the  arts 
of  which  he  was  a stranger,  he  endeavoured  to 
merit  the  dignity  to  which  he  aspired,  and  aimed  at 
performing  some  signal  service  that  would  secure 
him  the  preference  to  every  competitor.  Full  of  this 
idea  he  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent 
country,  subdued  several  of  the  caziques,  and  col- 
lected a considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which 
abounded  more  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  than  in 
the  islands.  In  one  of  those  excursions,  the  Spaniards 
contended  with  such  eagerness  about  the  division  of 
some  gold,  that  they  were  at  the  point  of  proceeding 
to  acts  of  violence  against  one  another.  A young 
cazique  who  was  present,  astonished  at  the  .high 
value  which  they  set  upon  a thing  of  which  he  did 
not  see  the  use,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  balance 
with  indignation ; and,  turning  to  the  Spaniards, 
“ Why  do  you  quarrel  (says  he)  about  such  a trifle? 
If  you  are  so  passionately  fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon 
your  own  country,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
distant  nations  for  its  sake,  I will  conduct  you  to  a 
region  where  the  metal  which  seems  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  your  admiration  and  desire,  is  so  common, 
that  the  meanest  utensils  are  formed  of  it.”  Trans- 
ported with  what  they  heard,  Balboa  and  his  com- 
panions inquired  eagerly  where  this  happy  country 
lay,  and  how  they  might  arrive  at  it.  He  informed 
them  that  at  the  distance  of  six  suns,  that  is,  of  six 
days’  journey,  towards  the  south,  they  should  dis- 
cover another  ocean,  near  to  which  this  wealthy 
kingdom  was  situated;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack 
that  powerful  state,  they  must  assemble  forces  far 
superior  in  number  and  strength  to  those  with  which 
they  now  appeared. 

This  was  the  first  information  which  the  Spaniards 
received  concerning  the  great  southern  ocean,  or 
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opulent  and  extensive  country  known  afterwards  by 
the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa  had  now  before  him  objects 
suited  to  his  boundless  ambition,  and  the  enterprising 
ardour  of  his  genius.  He  immediately  concluded  the 
ocean  which  the  cazique  mentioned,  to  be  that  for 
which  Columbus  had  searched  without  success  in 
this  part  of  America,  in  hopes  of  opening  a more 
direct  communication  with  the  East  Indies  ; and  he 
conjectured  that  the  rich  territory  which  had  been 
described  to  him,  must  be  part  of  that  vast  and  opu- 
lent region  of  the  earth.  Elated  with  the  idea  of 
performing  what  so  great  a man  had  attempted  in 
vain,  and  eager  to  accomplish  a discovery  which  he 
knew  would  be  no  less  acceptable  to  the  king  than 
beneficial  to  his  country,  he  was  impatient  until  he 
could  set  out  upon  this  enterprise,  in  comparison  of 
which  all  his  former  exploits  appeared  inconsiderable. 
But  previous  arrangement  and  preparation  were 
requisite  to  insure  success.  He  began  with  courting 
and  securing  the  friendship  of  the  neighbouring 
caziques.  He  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  Hispaniola 
with  a large  quantity  of  gold,  as  a proof  of  his  past 
success,  and  an  earnest  of  his  future  hopes.  By  a 
proper  distribution  of  this,  they  secured  the  favour 
of  the  governor,  and  allured  volunteers  into  the 
service.  A considerable  reinforcement  from  that  island 
joined  him,  and  he  thought  himself  in  a condition  to 
attempt  the  discovery. 

The  isthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  sixty  miles  in 
breadth ; but  this  neck  of  land,  which  binds  together 
the  continents  of  North  and  South  America,  is 
strengthened  by  a chain  of  lofty  mountains  stretching 
through  its  whole  extent,  which  render  it  a barrier 
of  solidity  sufficient  to  resist  the  impulse  of  two  op- 
posite oceans.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests 
almost  inaccessible.  The  valleys  in  that  moist  climate, 
where  it  rains  during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  are 
marshy,  and  so  frequently  overflowed,  that  the  inha- 
bitants find  it  necessary,  in  many  places,  to  build  their 
houses  upon  trees,  m order  to  be  elevated  at  some 
distance  from  the  damp  soil,  and  the  odious  reptiles 
engendered  in  the  putrid  waters.  Large  rivers  rush 
down  with  an  impetuous  current  from  the  high 
grounds.  In  a region  thinly  inhabited  by  wandering 
savages,  the  hand  of  industry  had  done  nothing  to 
mitigate  or  correct  those  natural  disadvantages.  To 
march  across  this  unexplored  country  with  no  other 
guides  but  Indians,  whose  fidelity  could  be  little 
trusted,  was,  on  all  those  accounts,  the  boldest  enter- 
prise-on which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ventured 
in  the  New  World.  But  the  intrepidity  of  Balboa 
was  such  as  distinguished  him  among  his  countrymen, 
at  a period  when  every  adventurer  was  conspicuous 
for  daring  courage.  [A.  D.  1513.]  Nor  was  bravery 
his  only  merit;  he  was  prudent  in  conduct,  gene- 
rous, affable,  and  possessed  of  those  popular  talents 
which,  in  the  most  desperate  undertakings,  inspire 
confidence  and  secure  attachment.  Even  after  the 
'unction  of  the  volunteers  from  Hispaniola,  he  was 
ble  to  muster  only  an  hundred  and  ninety  men  for 
nis  expedition.  But  they  were  hardy  veterans,  inured 
to  the  climate  of  America,  and  ready  to  follow  him 
through  every  danger.  A thousand  Indians  attended 
them  to  carry  their  provisions ; and  to  complete  their 
warlike  array,  they  took  with  them  several  of  those 
fierce  dogs,  which  were  no  less  formidable  than  de- 
structive to  their  naked  enemies. 

Balboa  set  out  upon  this  important  expedition  on 
the  first  of  September,  about  the  time  that  the  peri- 
odical rains  began  to  abate.  He  proceeded  by  sea,  and 
without  any  difficulty,  to  the  territories  of  a cazique 
whose  friendship  he  had  gained ; but  no  sooner  did 


he  begin  to  advance  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country,  than  he  was  retarded  by  every  obstacle, 
which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  nature 
of  the  territory,  or  the  disposition  of  its  inhabitants. 
Some  of  the  caziques,  at  his  approach,  fled  tot  e 
mountains  with  all  their  people,  and  canied  off  or 
destroyed  whatever  could  afford  subsistence  to  h» 
troops.  Others  collected  their  subjects,  in  order  to 
oppose  his  progress,  and  he  quickly  perceived  what 
an  arduous  undertaking  it  was  to  conduct  such  a 
body  of  men  through  hostile  nations,  across  swamps, 
and  rivers,  and  woods,  which  had  never  been  passed 
but  by  straggling  Indians.  But  by  sharing  in  every 
hardship  with  the  meanest  soldier,  by  appearing  the 
foremost  to  meet  every  danger,  by  promising  confi- 
dently to  his  troops  the  enjoyment  of  honour  and 
riches  superior  to  what  had  been  attained  by  the  most 
successful  of  their  countrymen,  he  inspired  them  with 
such  enthusiastic  resolution,  that  they  followed  him 
without  murmuring.  When  they  had  penetrated  a 
good  way  into  the  mountains,  a powerful  cazique 
appeared  in  a narrow  pass,  with  a numerous  body  of 
his  subjects,  to  obstruct  their  progress.  But  men 
who  had  surmounted  so  many  obstacles,  despised  the 
opposition  of  such  feeble  enemies.  They  attacked 
them  with  impetuosity,  and  having  dispersed  them 
with  much  ease  and  great  slaughter,  continued  their 
march.  Though  their  guides  had  represented  the 
breadth  of  the  isthmus  to  be  only  a journey  of  six 
days,  they  had  already  spent  twenty-five  in  forcing 
their  way  through  the  woods  and  mountains.  Many 
of  them  were  ready  to  sink  under  such  uninterrupted 
fatigue  in  that  sultry  climate,  several  were  taken  ill 
of  the  dysentery  and  other  diseases  frequent  in  that 
country,  and  all  became  impatient  to  reach  the  period 
of  their  labours  and  sufferings.  At  length  the  Indians 
assured  them,  that  from  the  top  of  the  next  mountain 
they  should  discover  the  ocean  which  was  the  object 
of  their  wishes.  When,  with  infinite  toil,  they  had 
climbed  up  the  greater  part  of  that  steep  ascent, 
Balboa  commanded  his  men  to  halt,  and  advanced 
alone  to  the  summit,  that  he  might  be  the  first  who 
should  enjoy  a spectacle  which  he  had  so  long  desired. 

As  soon  as  he  beheld  the  South  Sea  stretching  in 
endless  prospect  below  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  returned  thanks  to 
God,  who  had  conducted  him  to  a discovery  so  bene- 
ficial to  his  country,  and  so  honourable  to  himself. 
His  followers,  observing  his  transports  of  joy,  rushed 
forward  to  join  in  his  wonder,  exultation,  and  grati- 
tude. They  held  on  their  course  to  the  shore  with 
great  alacrity,  when  Balboa,  advancing  up  to  the 
middle  in  the  waves  with  his  buckler  and  sword, 
took  possession  of  that  ocean  in  the  name  of  the  king 
his  master,  and  vowed  to  defend  it,  with  these  arms, 
against  all  his  enemies. 

That  part  of  the  great  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean, 
which  Balboa  first  discovered,  still  retains  the  name 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  which  he  gave  to  it,  and 
is  situated  to  the  east  of  Panama.  From  several  of 
the  petty  princes,  who  governed  in  the  districts  adja- 
cent to  that  gulf,  he  extorted  provisions  and  gold  bv 
force  of  arms.  Others  sent  them  to  him  voluntarily. 

To  these  acceptable  presents,  some  of  the  caziques 
added  a considerable  quantity  of  pearls;  and  he 
learned  from  them,  w.th  much  satisfaction,  that  pearl 
oysters  abounded  in  the  sea  which  he  had  newly 
discovered. 

Together  with  the  acquisition  of  this  wealth,  which 
served  to  soothe  and-, encourage  his  followers,  he 
received  accounts  whi^jy^onfirffi^cFriis  sanguine  hopee 
of  future  and  more  extensive  benefits  from  the  expe* 
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dition.  All  the  people  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea 
concurred  in  informing  him,  that  there  was  a mighty 
and  opulent  kingdom  situated  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance towards  the  south-east,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  tame  animals  to  carry  their  burthens.  In  order 
to  give  the  Spaniards  an  idea  of  these,  they  drew 
upon  the  sand  the  figure  of  the  llamas  or  sheep,  after- 
wards found  in  Peru,  which  the  Peruvians  had  taught 
to  perform  such  services  as  they  described.  As  the 
llama  in  its  form  nearly  resembles  a camel,  a beast  of 
burthen  deemed  peculiar  to  Asia,  this  circumstance, 
in  conjunction  with  the  discovery  of  the  pearls,  another 
noted  production  of  that  country,  tended  to  confirm 
the  Spaniards  in  their  mistaken  theory  with  respect 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  New  World  to  the  East  Indies. 

But  though  the  information  which  Balboa  received 
from  the  people  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  his  own  con- 
jectures and  hopes,  rendered  him  extremely  impatient 
to  visit  this  unknown  country,  his  prudence  restrained 
him  from  attempting  to  invade  it  with  a handful 
of  men,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  weakened  by 
disease  (24).  He  determined  to  lead  back  his  fol- 
lowers, at  present,  to  their  settlement  of  Santa  Maria 
m Darien,  and  to  return  next  season  with  a force 
more  adequate  to  such  an  arduous  enterprise.  In 
order  to  acquire  a more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
isthmus,  he  marched  back  by  a different  route,  which 
he  found  to  be  no  less  dangerous  and  difficult  thau 
that  which  he  had  formerly  taken.  But  to  men  elated 
with  success,  and  animated  with  hope,  nothing  is 
insurmountable.  Balboa  returned  to  Santa  Maria, 
[A.  D.  15(4],  from  which  he  had  been  absent  four 
months,  with  greater  glory  and  more  treasure  than 
the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  any  expedition  in  the 
New  World.  None  of  Balboa’s  officers  distinguished 
themselves  more  in  this  service  than  Francisco  Pizarro, 
or  assisted  with  greater  courage  and  ardour  in  open- 
ing a communication  with  those  countries,  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  act  soon  a most  illustrious  part. 

Balboa’s  first  care  was  to  send  information  to  Spain 
of  the  important  discovery  which  he  had  made  ; and 
to  demand  a reinforcement  of  a thousand  men,  in 
order  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  opulent  country, 
concerning  which  he  had  received  such  inviting  intel- 
ligence. The  first  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  hardly  occasioned  greater  joy  than  the 
unexpected  tidings,  that  a passage  was  at  last  found 
to  the  great  southern  ocean.  The  communication  with 
the  East  Indies,  by  a course  to  the  westward  of  the 
line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the  pope,  seemed  now 
to  be  certain.  The  vast  wealth  which  flowed  into 
Portugal  from  its  settlements  and  conquests  in  that 
country,  excited  the  envy,  and  called  forth  the  emu- 
lation, of  other  states.  Ferdinand  hoped  now  to  come 
in  for  a share  in  this  lucrative  commerce,  and  in  his 
eagerness  to  obtain  it,  was  willing  to  make  an  effort 
beyond  what  Balboa  required.  But  even  in  this 
exertion,  his  jealous  policy,  as  well  as  the  fatal 
antipathy  of  Fonseca,  now  bishop  of  Burgos,  to  every 
man  of  merit  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  New 
World,  were  conspicuous.  Notwithstanding  Balboa’s 
recent  services,  which  marked  him  out  as  the  most 
proper  person  to  finish  that  great  undertaking  which  he 
had  begun,  Ferdinand  was  so  ungenerous  as  tooverlook 
these,  and  to  appoint  Pedrarias  Davila,  governor  of 
Darien.  He  gave  him  the  command  of  fifteen  stout 
vessels,  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers.  These  were 
fitted  out  at  the  public  expense,  with  a liberality  which 
Ferdinand  had  never  displayed  in  any  former  arma- 
ment destined  for  the  New  World;  and  such  was  the 
ardour  of  the  Spanish  gentlemen  to  follow  a leader 
who  was  about  to  conduct  them  to  a country,  where, 


as  fame  reported,  they  had  only  to  throw  their  nets 
into  the  sea  and  draw  out  gold,  that  fifteen  hundred 
embarked  on  board  the  fleet ; and  if  they  had  not 
been  restrained,  a much  greater  number  would  have 
engaged  in  the  service. 

Pedrarias  reached  the  gulf  of  Darien  without  any 
remarkable  accident,  and  immediately  sent  some  of 
his  principal  officers  ashore  to  inform  Balboa  of  his 
arrival,  with  the  king’s  commission,  to  be  governor 
of  the  colony.  To  their  astonishment,  they  found 
Balboa,  of  whose  great  exploits  they  had  heard  so 
much,  and  of  whose  opulence  they  had  formed  such 
high  ideas,  clad  in  a canvass  jacket,  and  wearing 
coarse  hempen  sandals  used  only  by  the  meanest 
peasants,  employed,  together  with  some  Indians,  in 
thatching  his  own  hut  with  reeds.  Even  in  this 
simple  garb,  which  corresponded  so  ill  with  the 
expectations  and  wishes  of  his  new  guests,  Balboa 
received  them  with  dignity.  The  tame  of  his  disco- 
veries had  drawn  so  many  adventurers  from  the 
islands,  that  he  could  now  muster  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  At  the  head  of  those  daring  veterans,  he 
was  more  than  a match  for  the  forces  which  Pedrarias 
brought  with  him.  But  though  his  troops  murmured 
loudly  at  the  injustice  of  the  King  in  superseding 
their  commander,  and  complained  that  strangers 
would  now  reap  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and  success, 
Balboa  submitted  with  implicit  obedience  to  the  will 
of  his  sovereign,  and  received  Pedrarias  with  all  the 
deference  due  to  his  character. 

Notwithstanding  this  moderation,  to  which  Pedra- 
rias owed  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  government, 
he  appointed  a judicial  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
Balboa’s  conduct,  while  under  the  command  of 
Nicuessa,  and  imposed  a considerable  fine  upon  him, 
on  account  of  the  irregularities  of  which  he  had  then 
been  guilty.  Balboa  felt  sensibly  the  mortification 
of  being  subjected  to  trial  and  to  punishment  in  a 
place  where  he  had  so  lately  occupied  the  first 
station.  Pedrarias  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy  of 
his  superior  merit : so  that  the  resentment  ot  the 
one,  and  the  envy  of  the  other,  gave  rise  to  dissen- 
sions extremely  detrimental  to  the  colony.  It  was 
threatened  with  a calamity  still  more  fatal.  Pedra- 
rias had  landed  in  Darien  at  a most  unlucky  time  of 
the  year  [July],  about  the  middle  of  the  rainy 
season,  in  that  part  of  the  torrid  zone  where  the 
clouds  pour  down  such  torrents  as  are  unknown  in 
more  temperate  climates.  The  village  of  Santa 
Maria  was  seated  in  a rich  plain,  environed  with 
marshes  and  woods.  The  constitution  of  Europeans 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  pestilential  influence  of 
such  a situation,  in  a climate  naturally  so  noxious, 
and  at  a season  so  peculiarly  unhealthy.  A violent 
and  destructive  malady  carried  off  many  of  the 
soldiers  who  accompanied  Pedrarias.  An  extreme 
scarcity  of  provisions  augmented  this  distress,  as  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  find  proper  refreshment  for  the 
sick,  or  the  necessary  sustenance  for  the  healthy.  In  the 
space  of  a month,  above  six  hundred  persons  perished 
in  the  utmost  misery.  Dejection  and  despair  spread 
through  the  colony.  Many  principal  persons  soli- 
cited their  dismission,  and  were  glad  to  relinquish  all 
their  hopes  of  wealth,  in  order  to  escape  from  that 
pernicious  region.  Pedrarias  endeavoured  to  divert 
those  who  remained  from  brooding  over  their  misfor- 
tunes, by  finding  them  employment.  With  this 
view,  he  sent  several  detachments  into  the  interio- 
parts  of  the  country,  to  levy  gold  among  the  natives, 
and  to  search  for  the  mines  in  which  it  was  produced. 
Those  rapacious  adventurers,  more  attentive  to  present 
gain  than  to  the  means  of  facilitating  their  future 
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progress,  plundered  without  distinction  wherever  they 
inarched.  Regardless  of  the  alliances  which  Balboa 
had  made  with  several  of  the  caziques,  they  stripped 
them  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  treated  them,  as 
well  as  their  subjects,  with  the  utmost  insolence  and 
cruelty.  By  their  tyranny  and  exactions,  which 
Fedrarias,  either  from  want  of  authority  or  inclina- 
tion, did  not  restrain,  all  the  country  from  the  gulf 
of  Darien  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  was  desolated, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  inconsiderately  deprived  of 
the  advantages  which  they  might  have  derived  from 
the  friendship  of  the  natives,  in  extending  their 
conquests  to  the  South  Sea.  Balboa,  who  saw  with 
concern  that  such  ill-judged  proceedings  retarded 
the  execution  of  his  favourite  scheme,  sent  violent 
remonstrances  to  Spain  against  the  imprudent  govern- 
ment of  Pedrarias,  which  had  ruined  a happy  and 
flourishing  colony.  Pedrarias,  on  the  other  hand, 
accused  him  of  having  deceived  the  King,  by  magni- 
fying his  own  exploits,  as  well  as  by  a false  repre- 
sentation of  the  opulence  and  value  of  the  country. 

Ferdinand  became  sensible  at  length  of  his  impru- 
dence in  superseding  the  most  active  and  experienced 
officer  in  the  New  World,  and,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion to  Balboa,  appointed  him  adelantado,  or  lieute- 
nant-governor, of  the  countries  upon  the  South  Sea, 
with  very  extensive  privileges  and  authority.  At 
the  same  time  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  support 
Balboa  in  all  his  operations,  and  to  consult  with  him 
concerning  every  measure  which  he  himself  pursued. 
But  to  effect  such  a sudden  transition  from  inveterate 
enmity  to  perfect  confidence,  exceeded  Ferdinand’s 
power,  [a.  d.  1515.]  Pedrarias  continued  to  treat  his 
rival  with  neglect;  and  Balboa’s  fortune  being  ex- 
hausted by  the  pajment  of  his  fine,  and  other 
exactions  of  Pedrarias,  he  could  not  make  suitable 
preparations  for  taking  possession  of  his  new  govern- 
ment. At  length,  by  the  interposition  and  exhorta- 
tions of  the  bishop  of  Darien,  they  were  brought  to 
a reconciliation ; and  in  order  to  cement  this  union 
more  firmly,  Pedrarias  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Balboa.  The  first  effect  of  their  concord 
was,  that  Balboa  was  permitted  to  make  several  small 
incursions  into  the  country  [A.  D.  1516].  These  he 
conducted  with  such  prudence  as  added  to  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  already  acquired.  Many  adven- 
turers resorted  to  him ; and  with  the  countenance 
and  aid  of  Pedrarias,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his 
expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  build  vessels  capable  of 
conveying  his  troops  to  those  provinces  which  he 
purposed  to  invade  [A.  d.  1517].  After  surmounting 
many  obstacles,  and  enduring  a variety  of  those 
hardships  which  were  the  portion  of  the  conquerors 
of  America,  he  at  length  finished  four  small  brigan- 
tines. In  these,  with  three  hundred  chosen  men,  a 
force  superior  to  that  with  which  Pizarro  afterwards 
undertook  the  same  expedition,  he  was  ready  to  sail 
towards  Peru,  when  he  received  an  unexpected 
message  from  Pedrarias.  As  his  reconciliation  with 
Balboa  had  never  been  cordial,  the  progress  which 
his  son-in-law  was  making  revived  his  ancient 
enmity,  and  added  to  its  rancour.  He  dreaded  the 
prosperity  and  elevation  of  a man  whom  he  had 
injured  so  deeply.  He  suspected  that  success  would 
encourage  him  to  aim  at  independence  upon  his 
jurisdiction ; and  so  violently  did  the  passions  of 
hatred,  fear,  and  jealousy,  operate  up<Jn  his  mind, 
that,  in  order  to  gratify  his  vengeance,  he  scrupled 
not  to  defeat  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
his  country.  Under  pretexts  which  were  false,  but 
plausible  he  desired  Balboa  to  postpone  his  voyage 


for  a short  time,  and  to  repair  to  Acla,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  an  intdlview  with  him.  Balboa,  with 
the  unsuspicious  confidence  of  a man  conscious  of 
no  crime,  instantly  obeyed  the  summons  ; but  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  place,  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  Pedrarias,  whose  impatience  to  satiate  his 
revenge  did  not  suffer  him  to  languish  long  in  con- 
finement. Judges  were  immediately  appointed  to 
proceed  to  his  trial.  An  accusation  of  disloyalty  to 
the  King,  and  < f an  intention  to  revolt  against  the 
Governor,  was  preferred  against  him.  Sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced;  and  though  the  judges  who 
passed  it,  seconded  by  the  whole  colony,  interceded 
warmly  for  his  pardon,  Pedrarias  continued  inexo- 
rable; and  the  Spaniards  beheld,  with  astonishment 
and  sorrow,  the  public  execution  of  a man  whom 
they  universally  deemed  more  capable  than  any  who 
had  borne  command  in  America,  of  forming  and 
accomplishing  great  designs.  Upon  his  death,  the 
expedition  which  he  had  planned  was  relinquished. 
Pedrarias,  notwithstanding  the  violence  and  in- 
justice of  his  proceedings,  was  not  only  screened 
from  punishment  by  the  powerful  patronage  of  the 
bishop  of  Burgos  and  other  courtiers,  but  continued 
in  power.  Soon  after  he  obtained  permission  to 
remove  the  colony  from  its  unwholesome  station  of 
Santa  Maria  to  Panama,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
isthmus  ; and  though  it  did  not  gain  much  in  point 
of  healthfulness  by  the  change,  the  commodious 
situation  of  this  new  settlement  contributed  greatly 
to  facilitate  the  subsequent  conquests  o f the  Spaniards 
in  the  extensive  countries  situated  upon  the  southern 
ocean. . 

[a.  d.  1515.]  During  these  transact. ons  in  Darien, 
the  history  of  which  it  was  proper  to  carry  on  in  an 
uninterrupted  tenor,  several  important  events  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  discovery,  the  conquest,  and 
government  of  other  provinces  in  the  New  World. 
Ferdinand  was  so  intent  upon  opening  a communi- 
cation with  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands  by  the 
west,  that,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifteen,  he  fitted  out  two  ships  at  his  own  expense, 
in  order  to  attempt  such  a voyage,  and  gave  the 
command  of  them  to  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  was 
deemed  one  of  the  most  skilful  navigators  in  Spain. 
He  stood  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  on 
the  first  of  January,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixteen  entered  a river  which  he  called  Janeiro, 
where  an  extensive  commerce  is  now  carried  on. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  a spacious  bay,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  the  entrance  into  a strait  that 
communicated  with  the  Indian  Ocean  ; but  upon 
advancing  further,  he  found  it  to  be  the  mouth  of 
Rio  de  Plata,  one  of  the  vast  rivers  by  which  the 
Southern  Continent  of  America  is  watered.  In 
endeavouring  to  make  a descent  in  this  country,  De 
Solis  and  several  of  his  crew  were  slain  by  the 
natives,  who,  in  sight  of  the  ships,  cut  their  bodies 
in  pieces,  roasted  and  devoured  them.  Discouraged 
with  the  loss  of  their  comm?  ider,  and  terrified  at 
this  shocking  spectacle,  the  surviving  Spaniards  set 
sail  for  Europe,  without  aiming  at  any  further 
discovery.  Though  this  attempt  proved  abortive,  it 
was  not  without  benefit.  It  turned  the  attention  of 
ingenious  men  to  this  course  of  navigation,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  a more  fortunate  voyage,  by 
which,  a few  years  posterior  to  this  period,  the  great 
design  that  Ferdinand  had  in  view  was  accomplished. 

Though  the  Spaniards  were  thus  actively  employed 
in  extending  their  discoveries  and  settlements  in 
America,  they  still  considered  Hispaniola  as  their 
principal  colony,  and  the  seat  of  government.  Don 
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Diego  Columbus  wanted  neither  inclination  nor 
abilities  to  have  rendered  the  members  of  this  colony, 
who  were  most  immediately  under  his  jurisdiction, 
prosperous  and  happy.  But  he  was  circumscribed 
m all  his  operations  by  the  suspicious  policy  of 
Ferdinand,  who  on  everv  occasion,  and  under  pretexts 
the  most  frivolous,  retrenched  his  privileges,  and 
encouraged  the  treasurer,  the  judges,  and  other 
subordinate  officers,  to  counteract  his  measures,  and 
to.dispute  his  authority.  The  most  valuable  prerogative 
which  the  Governor  possessed,  was  that  of  distributing 
Indians  among  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  island. 
The  rigorous  servitude  of  those  unhappy  men  having 
been  but  little  mitigated  by  all  the  regulations  in 
their  favour,  the  power  of  parcelling  out  such  neces- 
sary instruments  of  labour  at  pleasure,  secured  to  the 
governor  great  influence  in  the  colony.  In  order  to 
strip  him  of  this,  Ferdinand  created  a new  office,  with 
the  power  of  distributing  the  Indians,  and  bestowed 
it  upon  Rodrigo  Albuquerque,  a relation  of  Zapata, 
his  confidential  minister.  Mortified  with  the  injustice 
as  well  as  indignity  of  this  invasion  upon  his  rights, 
in  a point  so  essential,  Don  Diego  could  no  longer 
remain  in  a place  where  his  power  and  consequence 
were  almost  annihilated.  He  repaired  to  Spain  with 
the  vain  hopes  of  obtaining  redress.  Albuquerque 
entered  upon  his  office  with  all  the  rapacity  of  an 
indigent  adventurer  impatient  to  amass  wealth.  He 
began  with  taking  the  exact  number  of  Indians  in  the 
island,  and  found,  that  from  sixty  thousand,  who,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight,  survived 
after  all  their  sufferings,  they  were  now  reduced  to 
fourteen  thousand.  These  he  threw  into  separate 
divisions  or  lots,  and  bestowed  them  upon  such  as 
were  willing  to  purchase  them  at  the  highest  price. 
By  this  arbitrary  distribution,  several  of  the  natives 
were  removed  from  their  original  habitations,  many 
were  taken  from  their  ancient  masters,  and  all  of 
them  subjected  to  heavier  burdens,  and  to  more 
intolerable  labour,  in  order  to  reimburse  their  new 
proprietors.  Those  additional  calamities  completed 
the  misery,  and  hastened  on  the  extinction  of  this 
wretched  and  innocent  race  of  men. 

The  violence  of  these  proceedings,  together  with 
the  fatal  consequences  which  attended  them,  not  only 
excited  complaints  among  such  as  thought  them- 
selves aggrieved,  but  touched  the  hearts  of  all  who 
retained  any  sentiments  of  humanity.  From  the 
time  that  ecclesiastics  were  sent  as  instructors  into 
America,  they  perceived  that  the  rigour  with  which 
their  countrymen  treated  the  natives,  rendered  their 
ministry  altogether  fruitless.  The  missionaries,  in 
conformity  to  the  mild  spirit  of  that  religion  which 
they  were  employed  to  publish,  early  remonstrated 
against  the  maxims  of  the  planters  with  respect  to 
the  Americans,  and  condemned  the  repartimientos,  or 
distributions,  by  which  they  were  given  up  as  slaves 
to  their  conquerors,  as  no  less  contrary  to  natural 
justice  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  than  to  sound 
policy.  The  Dominicans,  to  whom  the  instruction  of 
«,he  Americans  was  originally  committed,  were  most 
vehement  in  testifying  against  the  repartimientos. 
In  tne  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven, 
Montesino,  one  of  their  most  eminent  preachers, 
inveighed  against  this  practice,  in  the  great  church  at 
St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  popular 
eloquence.  Don  Diego  Columbus,  the  principal 
officers  of  the  colony,  and  all  the  laymen  who  had 
been  his  hearers,  complained  of  the  monk  to  his 
superiors ; but  they,  instead  of  condemning,  ap- 
plauded his  doctrine,  as  equally  pious  and  seasonable. 
The  Franciscans,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  opposition 


and  rivalship  which  subsists  between  the  two  orders, 
discovered  some  inclination  to  take  part  with  the 
laity,  and  to  espouse  the  defence  of  the  repartimientos. 
But  as  they  could  not  with  decency  give  their  avowed 
approbation  to  a system  of  oppression  so  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  religion,  they  endeavoured  to  paliate 
what  they  could  not  justify,  and  alleged,  in  excuse 
for  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  on  any  improvement  in  the  colony, 
unless  the  Spaniards  possessed  such  dominion  over 
the  natives  that  they  could  compel  them  to  labour. 

The  Dominicans,  regardless  of  such  political  and 
interested  considerations,  would  not  relax  in  any 
degree  the  rigour  of  their  sentiments,  and  even 
refused  to  absolve  or  admit  to  the  sacrament,  such  of 
their  countrymen  as  continued  to  hold  the  natives  in 
servitude.  Both  parties  applied  to  the  king  for  his 
decision  in  a matter  of  such  importance.  Ferdinand 
empowered  a committee  of  his  privy-council,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  civilians  and  divines  in 
Spain,  to  hear  the  deputies  sent  from  Hispaniola,  in 
support  of  their  respective  opinions.  After  a long 
discussion,  the  speculative  point  in  controversy  was 
determined  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Indians 
were  declared  to  be  a free  people,  entitled  to  all  the 
natural  rights  of  men  ; but,  notwithstanding  all  this 
decision,  the  rejmrtimientos  were  continued  upon 
their  ancient  footing.  As  this  determination  admitted 
the  principle  upon  which  the  Dominicans  founded 
their  opinion,  they  renewed  their  efforts  to  obtain 
relief  for  the  Indians  with  additional  boldness  and 
zeal.  At  length,  in  order  to  quiet  the  colony,  which 
was  alarmed  by  their  remonstrances  and  censures, 
Ferdinand  issued  a decree  of  his  privy-council, 
declaring,  that  after  mature  consideration  of  the 
Apostolic  bull,  and  other  titles  by  which  the  crown 
of  Castile  claimed  a right  to  its  possessions  in  the 
New  World  [a.  d.  1513],  the  servitude  of  the  Indians 
was  warranted  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man  ; 
that  unless  they  were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside  under  their 
inspection,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reclaim  them 
from  idolatry,  or  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith  ; that  no  further  scruple  ought 
to  be  entertained  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the 
repartimientos,  as  the  king  and  council  were  willing 
to  take  the  charge  of  that  upon  their  own  consciences ; 
and  that  therefore  the  Dominicans,  and  monks  of 
other  religious  orders,  should  abstain,  for  the  future, 
from  those  invectives,  which,  from  an  excess  of 
charitable  but  ill-informed  zeal,  they  had  uttered 
against  that  practice. 

That  his  intention  of  adhering  to  this  decree  might 
be  fully  understood,  Ferdinand  conferred  new  grants 
of  Indians  upon  several  of  his  courtiers  (25).  But 
in  order  that  he  might  not  seem  altogether  inattentive 
to  the  rights  of  humanity,  he  published  an  edict,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  mild  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  under  the  yoke  to  which  he 
subjected  them  ; he  regulated  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  they  should  be  required  to  perform ; 
he  prescribed  the  mode  in  which  they  should  be 
clothed  and  fed,  and  gave  directions  with  respect  to 
their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

But  the  Dominicans,  who,  from  their  experience  of 
what  was  passed,  judged  concerning  the  future,  soon 
perceived  the  inefficacy  of  those  provisions,  and 
foretold,  that  as  long  as  it  was  the  interest  of  indi- 
viduals to  treat  the  Indians  with  rigour,  no  public 
regulations  could  render  their  servitude  mild  or 
tolerable.  They  considered  it  as  vain  to  waste  their 
own  time  and  strength  in  attempting  to  communicate 
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Ihe  sublime  truths  of  religion  to  men,  whose  spirits 
were  broken,  and  their  faculties  impaired  by  oppression. 
Some  of  them,  in  despair,  requested  the  permission 
of  their  superiors  to  remove  to  the  continent,  and  to 
pursue  the  object  of  their  mission  among  such  of  the 
natives  as  were  not  hitherto  corrupted  by  the  example 
of  the  Spaniards,  or  alienated  by  their  cruelty  from 
the  Christian  faith.  Such  as  remained  in  Hispaniola 
continued  to  remonstrate,  with  decent  firmness, 
against  the  servitude  of  the  Indians. 

The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the  new 
distributor  of  Indians,  revived  the  zeal  of  the  Do- 
minicans against  the  repartimientos,  and  called  forth 
an  advocate  for  that  oppressed  people,  who  possessed 
all  the  courage,  the  talents,  and  activity  requisite  in 
supporting  such  a desperate  cause.  This  was  Bar- 
tholomew de  las  Casas,  a native  of  Seville,  and  one  of 
the  clergymen  sent  out  with  Columbus  in  his  second 
vovage  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  settle  in  that  island. 
He  early  adopted  the  opinion  prevalent  among  eccle- 
siastics, with  respect  to  the  unlawfulness  of  reducing 
the  natives  to  servitude ; and  that  he  might  demon- 
strate the  sincerity  of  his  conviction,  he  relinquished 
all  the  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his  own  share  in 
the  division  of  the  inhabitants  among  their  conquerors, 
declaring  that  he  should  ever  bewail  his  own  misfor- 
tune and  guilt,  in  having  exercised  for  a moment  this 
impious  dominion  over  his  fellow-creatures.  From 
that  time  he  became  the  avowed  patron  of  the  In- 
dians; and  by  his  bold  interpositions  in  their  behalf, 
as  well  as  by  the  respect  due  to  his  abilities  and 
character,  he  had  often  the  merit  of  setting  some 
bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his  countrymen.  He  did 
not  fail  to  remonstrate  warmly  against  the  proceedings 
of  Albuquerque,  and,  though  he  soon  found  that 
attention  to  his  own  interest  rendered  this  rapacious 
officei  deaf  to  admonition,  he  did  not  abandon  the 
wretched  people  whose  cause  he  had  espoused.  He 
instantly  set  out  for  Spain,  with  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  opening  the  eyes  and  softening  the  heart  of 
Ferdinand,  by  that  striking  picture  of  the  oppression 
of  his  new  subjects,  which  he  would  exhibit  to  his 
view 

He  easily  obtained  admittance  to  the  king,  whom 
he  found  in  a declining  state  of  health.  With  much 
freedom,  and  no  less  eloquence,  he  represented  to 
him  all  the  fatal  effects  of  the  repartimientos  in  the 
New  World,  boldly  charging  him  with  the  guilt  of 
having  authorised  this  impious  measure,  which  had 
brought  misery  and  destruction  upon  a numerous 
and  innocent  race  of  men,  whom  Providence  Lad 
placed  under  his  protection.  Ferdinand,  whose  mind 
as  well  as  body  was  much  enfeebled  bv  his  distemper, 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  charge  of  impiety,  which 
at  another  juncture  he  would  have  despised.  He 
listened  with  deep  compunction  to  the  discourse  of 
las  Casas,  and  promised  to  take  into  serious  consi- 
deration the  means  of  redressing  the  evil  of  which  he 
complained.  But  death  prevented  him  from  executing 
his  resolution.  Charles  of  Austria,  to  whom  all  his 
crowns  devolved,  resided  at  that  time  in  his  paternal 
dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.  Las  Casas,  wit1 
his  usual  ardour,  prepared  immediately  to  set  out  for 
Flanders,  in  order  to  occupy  the  ear  of  the  young 
monarch,  when  cardinal  Ximenes.  who.  as  regent, 
assumed  the  reigns  of  government  in  Castile,  com- 
manded him  to  desist  from  the  journey,  and  engaged 
to  hear  his  complaints  in  person. 

He  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  with  attention 
equal  to  its  importance  ; and  as  his  impetuous  mind 
delighted  in  schemes  bold  and  uncommon,  he  soon 
fixed  upon  a plan  which  astonished  the  ministers, 


trained  up  under  the  formal  and  cautious  administra- 
tion of  Ferdinand.  Without  regarding  either  the  ’ 
rights  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  or  the  regulations 
established  by  the  late  king,  he  resolved  to  send  three 
persons  to  America  as  superintendents  of  all  the 
colonies  there,  with  authority,  after  examining  all 
circumstances  on  the  spot,  to  decide  finally  with 
respect  to  the  point  in  question.  It  was  a matter  of 
deliberation  and  delicacy  to  choose  men  qualified  for 
such  an  important  station.  As  all  the  lavmen  settled 
in  America,  or  who  had  been  consulted  in  the 
administration  of  that  department,  had  given  their 
opinion  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  keep  possession 
of  their  new  settlements,  unless  they  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  dominion  over  the  Indians,  he  saw  that 
he  could  not  rely  on  their  impartiality,  and  determined 
to  commit  the  trust  to  ecclesiastics.  As  the  Domi- 
nicans and  Franciscans  had  already  espoused  opposite 
sides  in  the  controversy,  he,  tio.-n  the  same  principle 
of  impartiality,  excluded  both  these  fraternities  from 
the  commission.  He  confined  his  choice  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Jerome,  a small  but  respectable  order 
in  Spain.  With  the  assistance  of  their  general,  and 
in  concert  with  Las  Casas,  he  soon  pitched  upon 
three  persons  whom  he  deemed  equal  to  the  charge. 
To  them  he  joined  Zuazo,  a private  lawyer  of 
distinguished  probity,  with  unbounded  power  to 
regulate  all  judicial  proceedings  in  the  colonies.  Las 
Casas  was  appointed  to  accompany  them,  with  the 
title  of  Protector  of  the  Indians. 

To  vest  such  extraordinary  powers,  as  might  at 
once  overturn  the  system  of  government  established 
in  the  New  World,  in  four  persons,  who,  from  their 
humble  condition  in  life,  were  little  entitled  to 
possess  this  high  authority,  appeared  to  Zapata,  and 
other  ministers  of  the  late  King,  a measure  so  wild 
and  dangerous,  that  they  refused  to  issue  the  des- 
patches necessary  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  But 
Ximenes  was  not  of  a temper  patiently  to  brook 
opposition  to  any  of  his  schemes.  He  sent  for  the 
refractory  ministers,  and  addressed  them  in  such  a 
tone,  that  in  the  utmost  consternation  they  obeyed 
his  orders.  The  superintendents,  with  their  asso- 
ciate Zuazo,  and  Las  Casas,  sailed  for  St.  Domingo. 
Upon  their  arrival,  the  first  act  of  their  authority 
was  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Indians  who  had  been 
granted  to  the  Spanish  courtiers,  or  to  any  person 
not  residing  in  America.  This,  together  with  til 
information  which  had  been  received  from  Spain 
concerning  the  object  of  the  commission,  spread  a 
general  alarm.  The  colonists  concluded  that  they 
Avere  to  be  deprived  at  once  of  the  hands  with  which 
they  carried  on  their  labour,  and  that,  of  conse- 
quence, ruin  was  unavoidable.  But  the  fathers  of 
St.  Jerome  proceeded  with  such  caution  and  pru- 
dence, as  soon  dissipated  all  their  fears.  They  dis- 
covered, in  every  step  of  their  conduct,  a knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  of  affairs,  which  is  seldom  acquired 
in  a cloister;  and  dispkned  a moderation  as  rvell  as 
gentleness  still  more  rare  among  persons  trained  up 
in  the  solitude  and  austerity  of  a monastic  life. 
Their  ears  Avere  oven  to  information  from  every 
quarter;  tliev  compared  the  different  accounts  Avhich 
they  received ; and  after  a mature  consideration  ol 
the  Avhole.  they  Avere  fully  satisfied  that  the  state  of 
the  colony  rendered  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  plan 
proposed  by  las  Casas,  and  recommended  by  the 
cardinal.  They  plainly  perceived  that  the  Spaniards 
settled  in  America  were  so  feAv  in  number,  that  they 
could  neither  ork  the  mines  Avhich  had  been  opened, 
nor  cultivate  the  country;  that  they  depended  for 
effecting  both  upon  the  labour  of  the  natives,  and  if 
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deprived  of  it,  they  must  instantly  relinquish  their 
, conquests,  or  give  up  all  the  advantages  which  they 
derived  from  them ; that  no  allurement  was  so 
powerful  as  to  surmount  the  natural  aversion  of  the 
Indians  to  any  laborious  effort,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  authority  of  a master  could  compel  them  to  work ; 
and  if  (hey  were  not  kept  constantly  under  the 
eye  and  discipline  of  a superior,  so  great  was  their 
natural  listlessness  and  indifference,  that  they  would 
neither  attend  to  religious  instruction,  nor  observe 
those  rights  of  Christianity  which  they  had  been 
already  taught.  Upon  all  those  accounts,  the  super- 
intendents found  it  necessary  to  tolerate  the  repar - 
timientos,  and  to  suffer  the  Indians  to  remain  under 
subjection  to  their  Spanish  masters.  They  used  their 
utmost  endeavours,  however,  to  prevent  the  fatal 
effects  of  this  establishment,  and  to  secure  to  the 
Indians  the  consolation  of  the  best  treatment  com- 
patible with  a state  of  servitude.  For  this  purpose, 
they  revived  former  regulations,  they  prescribed  new 
ones,  they  neglected  no  circumstance  that  tended  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  yoke ; and  by  their  autho- 
rity, their  example,  and  their  exhortations,  they 
laboured  to  inspire  their  countrymen  with  sentiments 
of  equity  and  gentleness  towards  the  unhappy  people 
upon  whose  industry  they  depended.  Zuazo,  in  his 
department,  seconded  the  endeavours  of  the  super- 
intendents. He  reformed  the  courts  of  justice,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  render  their  decisions  equitable 
as  well  as  expeditious,  and  introduced  various  re- 
gulations which  greatly  improved  the  interior  police 
of  the  colony.  The  satisfaction  which  his  conduct 
and  that  of  the  superintendents  gave,  was  now  uni- 
versal among  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  New 
World,  and  all  admired  the  boldness  of  Ximenes,  in 
having  departed  from  the  ordinary  path  of  business 
m forming  his  plan,  as  well  as  his  sagacity  in 
pitching  upon  persons,  whose  wisdom,  moderation, 
and  disinterestedness,  rendered  them  worthy  of  this 
high  trust. 

Las  Casas  alone  was  dissatisfied.  The  prudential 
considerations  which  influenced  the  superintendents 
made  no  impression  upon  him.  He  regarded  their 
idea  of  accommodating  their  conduct  to  the  state  of 
the  colony,  as  the  maxim  of  an  unhallowed  timid 
policy,  which  tolerated  what  was  unjust  because  it 
was  beneficial.  He  contended  that  the  Indians  were 
by  nature  free,  and  as  their  protector,  he  required 
the  superintendents  not  to  bereave  them  of  the 
common  privilege  of  humanity.  They  received  his 
most  virulent  remonstrances  without  emotion,  but 
adhered  firmly  to  their  own  system.  The  Spanish 
planters  did  not  bear  with  him  so  patiently,  and 
were  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces  for  insisting  in  a 
requisition  so  odious  to  them.  Las  Casas,  in  order 
to  screen  himself  from  their  rage,  found  it  necessary 
to  take  shelter  in  a convent ; and  perceiving  that  all 
his  efforts  in  America  were  fruitless,  he  soon  set  out 
for  Europe,  with  a fixed  resolution  not  to  abandon 
the  protection  of  a people  whom  he  deemed  to  be 
cruelly  oppressed. 

Had  Ximenes  retained  that  vigour  of  mind  with 
which  he  usually  applied  to  business,  Las  Casas  must 
have  met  with  no  very  gracious  reception  upon  his 
return  to  Spain.  But  he  found  the  cardinal  languish- 
ing under  a mortal  distemper,  and  preparing  to 
resign  his  authority  to  the  young  king,  who  was 
daily  expected  from  the  Low  Countries.  Charles 
arrived,  took  possession  of  the  government,  and,  by 
the  death  of  Ximenes,  lost  a minister,  whose  abilities 
and  integrity  entitled  him  to  direct  his  affairs. 
Many  of  the  Flemish  nobility  had  accompanied  their 


sovereign  to  Spain.  From  that  warm  predilection 
to  his  countrymen,  which  was  natural  at  his  age,  he 
consulted  them  with  respect  to  all  the  transactions 
in  his  new  kingdom  : and  they,  with  an  indiscreet 
eagerness,  intruded  themselves  into  every  business, 
and  seized  almost  every  department  of  adminis- 
tration. The  direction  of  American  affairs  was  an 
object  too  alluring  to  escape  their  attention.  Las 
Casas  observed  their  growing  influence,  and  though 
projectors  are  usually  too  sanguine  to  conduct  their 
schemes  with  much  dexterity,  he  possessed  a bustling, 
indefatigable  activity,  which  sometimes  accomplished 
its  purposes  with  greater  success  than  the  most  ex- 
quisite discernment  and  address.  He  courted  the 
Flemish  ministers  with  assiduity.  He  repiesented 
to  them  the  absurdity  of  all  the  maxims  hitheito 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  government  of  America, 
particularly  during  the  administration  of  Ferdinand, 
and  pointed  out  the  defects  of  those  arrangement* 
which  Ximenes  had  introduced.  The  memory  of 
Ferdinand  was  odious  to  the  Flemings.  The  superior 
virtue  and  abilities  of  Ximenes  had  long  been  the 
object  of  their  envy.  They  fondly  wished  to  have  a 
plausible  pretext  for  condemning  the  measures,  both 
of  the  monarch  and  of  the  minister,  and  of  reflecting 
some  discredit  on  their  political  wisdom.  The  friends 
of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  as  well  as  the  Spanish 
courtiers,  who  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  car- 
dinal’s administration,  joined  Las  Casas  in  censuring 
the  scheme  of  sending  superintendents  to  America. 
This  union  of  so  many  interests  and  passions  was 
irresistible ; and  in  consequence  of  it  the  fathers  ot 
St.  Jerome,  together  with  their  associate  Zuazo,  were 
recalled.  Roderigo  de  Figueroa,  a lawyer  of  some 
eminence,  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  island, 
and  received  instructions,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  Las  Casas,  to  examine  once  more,  with 
the  utmost  attention,  the  point  in  controversy  between 
him  and  the  people  of  the  colony,  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  the  natives  ; and  in  the  mean  time  to 
do  every  tiling  in  his  power  to  alleviate  their  suffer- 
ings, and  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  race. 

This  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas  could  pro- 
cure at  that  juncture  in  favour  of  the  Indians.  The 
impossibility  of  carrying  on  any  improvements  in 
America,  unless  the  Spanish  planters  could  command 
the  labour  of  the  natives,  was  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  his  plan  of  treating  them  as  free  subjects. 
In  order  to  provide  some  remedy  for  this,  without 
which  he  found  it  was  in  vain  to  mention  his  scheme. 
Las  Casas  proposed  to  purchase  a sufficient  number 
of  negroes  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  transport  them  to  America,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  employed  as  slaves  in  work- 
ing the  mines  and  cultivating  the  ground.  One  of 
the  first  advantages  which  the  Portuguese  had  de- 
rived from  their  discoveries  in  Africa,  arose  from  the 
trade  in  slaves.  Various  circumstances  concurred  in 
reviving  this  odious  commerce,  which  had  been  long 
abolished  in  Europe,  and  which  is  no  less  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  than  to  the  principles  of 
religion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  three,  a few  negro  slaves  had  been  sent 
into  the  New  World.  In  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eleven,  Ferdinand  permitted  the  im- 
portation of  them  in  greater  numbers.  They  were 
found  to  be  a more  robust  and  hardy  race  than  the 
natives  of  America.  They  were  more  capable  of 
enduring  fatigue,  more  patient  under  servitude,  and 
the  labour  of  one  negro  was  computed  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  four  Indians.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  however, 
when  solicited  to  encourage  this  commerce,  j eremp- 
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torily  rejected  the  proposition,  because  he  perceived 
the  iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men  to  slavery, 
while  he  was  consulting  about  the  means  of  restoring 
liberty  to  another.  But  Las  Casas,  from  the  incon- 
sistency natural  to  men  who  hurry  with  headlong 
impetuosity  towards  a favourite  point,  was  incapable 
of  making  this  distinction.  While  he  contended 
earnestly  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  born  in  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  he  laboured  to  enslave  the 
inhabitants  of  another  region  ; and  in  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal  to  save  the  Americans  from  the  yoke,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  lawful  and  expedient  to  impose  one 
still  heavier  upon  the  Africans.  Unfortunately  for  the 
latter,  Las  Casas’s  plan  was  adopted.  Charles 
granted  a patent  to  one  of  his  Flemish  favourites, 
containing  an  exclusive  right  of  importing  four 
thousand  negroes  into  America.  The  favourite  sold 
his  patent  to  some  Genoese  merchants  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  ducats,  and  they  were  the  first  who 
brought  into  a regular  form  that  commerce  for  slaves 
between  Africa  and  America,  which  has  since  been 
carried  on  to  such  an  amazing  extent. 

A.  D.  1518.]  But  the  Genoese  merchants,  con- 
ducting their  operations,  at  first,  with  the  rapocity  of 
monopolists,  demanded  such  a high  price  for  negroes, 
that  the  number  imported  into  Hispaniola  made  no 
great  change  upon  the  state  of  the  colony.  . Las 
Casas,  whose  zeal  was  no  less  inventive  than  inde- 
fatigable, had  recourse  to  another  expedient  for  the 
relief  of  the  Indians.  He  observed,  that  most  of 
the  persons  who  had  settled  hitherto  in  America, 
were  sailors  and  soldiers  employed  in  the  discovery 
or  conquest  of  the  country;  the  younger  sons  of 
noble  families,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  acquiring 
sudden  wealth;  or  desperate  adventurers,  whom  their 
indigence  or  crimes  forced  to  abandon  their  native 
land.  Instead  of  such  men,  who  were  dissolute, 
rapacious,  and  incapable  of  that  sober  persevering 
industry,  which  is  requisite  in  forming  new  colonies, 
he  proposed  to  supply  the  settlements  in  Hispaniola 
and  other  parts  of  the  New  World  with  a sufficient 
number  of  labourers  and  husbandmen,  who  should 
be  allured  by  suitable  premiums  to  remove  thither. 
These,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  fatigue,  would 
be  able  to  perform  the  work,  to  which  the  Indians, 
from  the  feebleness  of  their  constitution,  were  un- 
equal, and  might  soon  become  useful  and  opulent 
citizens.  But  though  Hispaniola  stood  much  in  need 
of  a recruit  of  inhabitants,  having  been  visited  at 
this  time  with  the  small-pox,  which  swept  off  almost 
all  the  natives  who  had  survived  their  long  continued 
oppression,  and  though  Las  Casas  had  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Flemish  ministers, ‘this  scheme  was 
defeated  by  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  who  thwarted  all 
his  projects. 

Las  Casas  now  despaired  of  procuring  any  relief 
for  the  Indians  in  those  places  where  the  Spaniards 
were  already  settled.  The  evil  was  become  so  inve- 
terate there,  as  not  to  admit  of  a cure.  But  such 
discoveries  were  daily  making  in  the  continent,  as 
gave  a high  idea  both  of  its  extent  and  populousness. 
In  all  those  vast  regions  there  was  but  one  feeble 
colony  planted;  and  except  a small  spot  on  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  the  natives  still  occupied  the  whole 
country.  This  opened  a new  and  more  ample  field 
for  the  humanity  and  zeal  of  Las  Casas,  who  flattered 
himself  that  he  might  prevent  a pernicious  system 
from  being  introduced  there,  though  he  had  failed  of 
success  in  his  attempts  to  overturn  it,  where  it  was 
already  established.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  applied  for 
a grant  of  the  unoccupied  country,  stretching  along 
the  sea-coast  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  western 


frontier  of  that  province,  now  known  by  the  name  o' 
Santa  Ma-tha.  He  proposed  to  settle  there  with  a 
colony  composed  of  husbandmen,  labourers,  anti 
ecclesiastics.  He  engaged,  in  the  space  ol  two 
years,  to  civilize  ten  thousand  of  the  natives,  and  to 
instruct  them  so  thoroughly  in  the  arts  of  social  life, 
that,  from  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  an  annual 
revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats  should  arise  to  the 
King.  In  ten  years  he  expected  that  his  improve- 
ments would  be  so  far  advanced,  as  to  yield  annually 
sixty  thousand  ducats.  He  stipulated,  that  no  sailoi 
or  soldier  should  ever  be  permitted  to  settle  in  this 
district ; and  that  no  Spaniard  whatever  should  entei 
it  without  his  permission.  He  even  projected  to 
clothe  the  people  whom  he  took  along  with  him  in 
some  distinguishing  garb,  which  did  not  resemble  the 
Spanish  dress,  that  they  might  appear  to  the  natives 
to  be  a different  race  of  men  from  those  who  had 
brought  so  many  calamities  upon  their  country.  From 
this  scheme,  of  which  I have  traced  only  the  great 
lines,  it  is  manifest  that  Las  Casas  had  formed  ideas 
concerning  the  method  of  treating  the  Indians,  similar 
to  those  by  which  the  Jesuits  afterwards  carried  on 
their  great  operations  in  another  part  of  the  same 
continent.  He  supposed  that  the  Europeans,  by 
availing  themselves  of  that  ascendant  which  they 
possessed  in  consequence  of  their  superior  progress  in 
science  and  improvement,  might  gradually  form  the 
minds  of  the  Americans  to  relish  those  comforts  of 
which  they  were  destitute,  might  train  them  to  the 
arts  of  civil  life,  and  render  them  capable  of  its 

functions.  . 

But  to  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  and  the  council  ot  the 
Indies,  this  project  appeared  not  only  chimerical, 
but  dangerous  in  a high  degree.  They  deemed  the 
faculties  of  the  Americans  to  be  naturally  so  limited, 
and  their  indolence  so  excessive,  that  every  attempt 
to  instruct  or  to  improve  them  would  be  fruitless. 
They  contended,  that  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent 
to  give  the  command  of  a country  extending  above  a 
thousand  miles  along  the  coast,  to  a fanciful  presump- 
tuous enthusiast,  a stranger  to  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  government. 
Las  Casas,  far  from  being  discouraged  with  a repulse, 
which  he  had  reason  to  expect,  had  recourse  once 
more  to  the  Flemish  favourites,  who  zealously- 
patronized  his  scheme,  merely  because  it  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Spanish  ministers.  They  prevailed 
with  their  master,  who  had  lately  been  raised  to  the 
imperial  dignity  [A.  D.  1519],  to  refer  the  consider  a 
tion  of  this  measure  to  a select  number  of  his  privy 
counsellors  ; and  Las  Casas  having  excepted  asainst 
the  members  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  as  partial 
and  interested,  they  were  all  excluded.  The  decision 
of  men  chosen  by  recommendation  of  the  Flemings, 
was  perfectly  conformable  to  their  sentiments.  They 
warmly  approved  of  Las  Casas  s plan : and  gave 
orders  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  but  restricted 
the  territorv  allotted  him  to  three  hundred  miles  along 
the  coast  of  Cumana,  allowing  him,  however,  to  extend 
it  as  far  as  he  pleased  towards  the  interior  part  of  the 

country.  . 

This  determination  did  not  pass  uncensured. 
Almost  every  person  who  had  been  in  the  West  Indies 
exclaimed  against  it,  and  supported  their  opinion  so 
confidently,  and  with  such  plausible  reasons,  as  made 
it  advisable  to  pause  and  to  review  the  subject  more 
deliberately.  Charles  himself,  though  accustomed, 
at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  to  adopt  the  sentiments 
of  his  ministers  with  such  submissive  deference  as 
did  not  promise  that  decisive  vigour  of  mind  which 
distinguished  his  riper  years,  could  not  help  suspecting 
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that  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Flemings  took  part 
in  every  affair  relating  to  America,  flowed  from  some 
improper  motive,  and  besjan  to  discover  an  inclination 
to  examine  in  person  into  the  state  of  the  question 
concerning  the  character  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
proper  method  of  treating  them  [ J «ne  20].  An 
opportunity  of  making  this  inquiry  with  great  ad- 
vantage soon  occurred.  Quevedo,  the  bishop  of 
Darien,  who  had  accompanied  Pedrarias  to  the  conti- 
nent in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirteen,  happened  to  land  at  Barcelona,  where  the 
court  then  resided.  It  was  quickly  known,  that  his 
sentiments  concerning  the  talents  and  disposition  of 
the  Indians  differed  from  those  of  Las  Casas : and 
Charles  naturally  concluded,  that  by  confronting  two 
respectable  persons,  who,  during  their  residence  in 
America,  had  full  leisure  to  observe  the  manners  of 
the  people  whom  they  pretended  to  describe,  he 
might  be  able  to  discover  which  of  them  had  formed 
his  opinion  with  the  greatest  discernment  and  accu- 
racy. 

A day  for  this  solemn  audience  was  appointed. 
The  emperor  appeared  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and 
took  his  seat  on  a throne  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace.  His  principal  courtiers  attended.  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  admiral  of  the  Indies,  was  sum- 
moned to  be  present.  The  bishop  of  Darien  was 
called  upon  first  to  deliver  his  opinion.  He,  in  a 
short  discourse,  lamented  the  fatal  desolation  of 
America,  by  the  extinction  of  so  many  of  its  inhabit- 
ants he  acknowledged  that  this  must  be  imputed, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  excessive  rigour  and  inconsi- 
derate proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  but  declared 
that  all  the  people  of  the  New  World  whom  he  had 
seen,  cither  in  the  continent  or  in  the  islands,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a race  of  men  marked  out,  bv 
the  inferiority  of  their  talents,  for  servitude,  and 
whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  instruct  or  improve, 
unless  they  were  kept  under  the  continual  inspection 
of  a master.  Las  Casas,  at  greater  length,  and  with 
more  fervour,  defended  his  own  system.  He  rejected 
with  indignation  the  idea  that  any  race  of  men  was 
born  to  servitude,  as  irreligious  and  inhuman.  He 
asserted  that  the  faculties  of  the  Americans  were  not 
naturally  despicable,  but  unimproved  ; that  they 
were  capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  religion,  as  well  as  of  acquiring  the  industry  and 
arts  which  would  qualify  them  for  the  various  offices 
of  social  life ; that  the  mildness  and  timidity  of  their 
nature  rendered  them  so  submissive  and  docile,  that 
they  might  be  led  and  formed  with  a gentle  hand. 
He  professed,  that  his  intentions  in  proposing  the 
scheme  now  under  consideration  were  pure  and  dis- 
interested; and  though,  from  the  accomplishment  of 
his  designs,  inestimable  benefits  would  result  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  he  never  had  claimed,  nor  ever 
would  receive,  any  recompense  on  that  account. 

Charles,  after  hearing  both,  and  consulting  with 
his  ministers,  did  notthinkhimself  sufficientlyinformed 
to  establish  any  general  arrangement  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  Indians  ; but  as  he  had  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  Las  Casas,  and  as  even  the 
oishop  of  Darien  admitted  his  scheme  to  be  of  such 
importance,  that  a trial  should  be  made  of  its  effects, 
he  issued  a patent  [A.  D.  1520],  granting  him  the 
district  in  Cumana  formerly  mentioned,  with  full 
power  to  establish  a colony  there  according  to  his 
-»wn  plan. 

Las  Casas  pushed  on  the  preparations  for  his 
voyage  with  his  usual  ardour.  But,  either  from  bis 
own  inexperience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  or  from 
the  secret  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  who 


universally  dreaded  the  success  of  an  institution  that 
miiiht  rob  them  of  the  industrious  and  useful  hands 
which  cultivated  their  estates,  his  progress  in  en- 
gaging husbandmen  and  labourers  was  extremely 
slow,  and  he  could  not  prevail  on  more  than  two 
hundred  to  accompany  him  to  Cumana. 

Nothing,  however,  could  damp  his  zeal.  With  this 
slender  train,  hardly  sufficient  to  take  possession  of 
such  a large  territory,  and  altogether  unequal  to  any 
effectual  attempt  towards  civilizing  its  inhabitants, 
he  set  sail.  The  first  place  at  which  he  touched  was 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  There  he  received  an 
account  of  a new  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  his 
scheme,  more  insuperable  than  any  he  had  hitherto 
encountered.  When  he  left  America  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  Spaniards 
had  little  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  continent, 
except  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  gulf  of  Darien. 
But  as  every  species  of  internal  industry  began  to  stag- 
nate in  Hispaniola,  when,  by  the  rapid  decrease  of  the 
natives,  the  Spaniards  were  deprived  of  those  hands 
with  which  they  had  hitherto  carried  on  their  opera- 
tions, this  prompted  them  to  try  various  expedients 
for  supplying  that  loss.  Considerable  numbers  of 
negroes  were  imported ; but  on  account  of  their 
exorbitant  price,  many  of  the  planters  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  them.  In  order  to  procure  slaves 
at  an  easier  rate,  some  of  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola 
fitted  out  vessels  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  the 
continent.  In  places  where  they  found  themselves 
inferior  in  strength,  they  traded  with  the  natives,  and 
gave  European  toys  in  exchange  for  the  plates  of  gold 
worn  by  them  as  ornaments;  but,  wherever  they 
could  surprise  or  ovefpower  the  Indians,  they  carried 
them  off  by  force,  and  sold  them  as  slaves.  In  those 
predatory  excursions,  such  atrocious  acts  of  violence 
and  cruelty  had  been  committed,  that  the  Spanish 
name  was  held  in  detestation  all  over  the  continent 
Whenever  any  ships  appeared,  the  inhabitants  cither 
fled  to  the  woods,  or  rushed  down  to  the  shore  in 
arms  to  repel  those  hated  disturbers  of  their  tran- 
quillity. They  forced  some  parties  of  the  Spaniards 
to  retreat  with  precipitation ; they  cut  off  other? ; 
and  in  the  violence  of  their  resentment  againsi  the 
whole  nation,  they  murdered  two  Dominican  mission- 
aries, whose  zeal  had  prompted  them  to  settle  in  the 
province  of  Cumana.  This  outrage  against  persons 
revered  for  their  sanctity,  excited  such  indignation 
among  the  people  of  Hispaniola,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing all  theii  licentious  and  cruel  proceedings,  were 
possessed  with  a wonderful  zeal  for  religion,  and  a 
superstitious  respect  for  its  ministers,  that  they  de- 
termined to  inflict*  exemplary  punishment,  not  only 
upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime,  but  upon  the 
whole  race.  With  this  view,  they  gave  the  command 
of  five  ships  and  three  hundred  men  to  Diego  Ocampo, 
with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Cumana  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  to  transport  all  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves  to  Hispaniola.  This  armament  Las  Casas 
found  at  Puerto  Rico,  in  its  way  to  the  continent  j 
and  as  Ocampo  refused  to  defer  his  voyage,  he  imme- 
diately perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  his  pacific  plan  in  a country 
destined  to  be  the  seat  of  war  and  desolation. 

[April  12.]  In  order  to  provide  against  the  effects 
of  this  unfortunate  incident,  be  set  sail  directly  for 
St.  Domingo,  leaving  his  followers  cantoned  out 
among  the  planters  in  Puerto  Rico.  From  many 
concurring  causes,  the  reception  which  Las  Casas 
met  with  in  Hispaniola  was  very  unfavourable.  In 
his  negociation  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had 
censured  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen  settled  these 
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with  such  honest  severity,  as  rendered  him  universally 
odious  to  them.  They  considered  their  own  ruin  as 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  success.  They 
were  now  elated  with  hope  of  receiving  a large  recruit 
of  slaves  from  Cumana,  which  must  be  relinquished 
if  Las  Casas  were  assisted  in  settling  his  projected 
colony  there.  Figueroa,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
structions which  he  had  received  in  Spain,  had  made 
an  experiment  concerningthe  capacity  of  the  Indians, 
that  was  represented  as  decisive  against  the  system 
of  Las  Casas.  He  collected  in  Hispaniola  a good 
number  of  the  natives,  and  settled  them  in  two 
villages,  leaving  them  at  perfect  liberty,  and  with  the 
uncontrolled  direction  of  their  own  actions.  But 
that  people,  accustomed  to  a mode  of  life  extremely 
different  from  that  which  takes  place  wherever 
civilization  has  made  any  considerable  progress, 
were  incapable  of  assuming  new  habits  at  once. 
Dejected  with  their  own  misfortunes  as  well  as  those 
of  their  country,  they  exerted  so  little  industry  in 
cultivating  the  ground,  appeared  so  devoid  of  solicitude 
or  foresight  in  providing  for  their  own  wants,  and 
were  such  strangers  to  arrangement  in  conducting 
their  affairs,  that  the  Spaniards  pronounced  them 
incapable  of  befog  formed  to  live  like  men  in  social 
life,  and  considered  them  as  children,  who  should  be 
kept  under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  persons  superior 
to  themselves  in  wisdom  and  sagacity. 

Notwithstanding  all  those  circumstances,  Avhich 
alienated  the  persons  in  Hispaniola  to  whom  Las 
Casas  applied  from  himself  and  from  his  measures, 
he,  by  his  activity  and  perseverance,  by  some 
concessions,  and  many  threats,  obtained  at  length  a 
small  body  of  troops  to  protect  him  and  his  colony  at 
their  first  landing.  But  upon  his  return  to  Puerto 
Rico,  he  found  that  the  diseases  of  the  climate  had 
been  fatal  to  several  of  his  people ; and  that  others 
having  got  employment  in  that  island  refused  to 
follow  him.  With  the  handful  that  remained,  he  set 
sail  and  landed  in  Cumana.  Ocampo  had  executed 
his  commission  in  that  province  with  such  barbarous 
rage,  having  massacred  many  of  the  inhabitants,  sent 
others  in  chains  to  Hispaniola,  and  forced  the  rest 
to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  woods,  that  the  people  of  a 
small  colony,  which  he  had  planted  at  a place  which 
he  named  Toledo,  were  ready  to  perish  for  want  in  a 
desolated  country.  There,  however,  Las  Casas  was 
obliged  to  fix  his  residence,  though  deserted  both  by 
the  troops  appointed  to  protect  him,  and  by  those 
under  the  command  of  Ocampo,  who  foresaw  and 
dreaded  the  calamities  to  which  he  must  be  exposed 
in  that  wretched  station.  He  made  the  best  provision 
in  his  power  for  the  safety  and  subsistence  of  his 
followers ; but  as  his  utmost  efforts  availed  little 
towards  securing  either  the  one  or  the  other,  he 
returned  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  solicit  more 
effectual  aid  for  the  preservation  of  men,  who, 
from  confidence  in  him,  had  ventured  into  a post  of 
so  much  danger.  Soon  after  his  departure,  the 
natives,  having  discovered  the  feeble  and  defenceless 
state  of  the  Spaniards,  assembled  secret  y,  attacked 
them  with  the  fury  natural  to  men  exasperated  by 
many  injuries,  cut  off  a good  number,  and  compelled 
the  rest  to  fly  in  the  utmost  consternation  to  the 
island  of  Cubagua.  The  small  colon v settled  there 
on  account  of  the  pearl  fishery,  catching  the  panic 
with  which  their  countrymen  had  been  seized, 
abandoned  the  island,  and  not  a Spaniard  remained 
in  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  adjacent  islands, 
from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  borders  of  Darien. 
Astonished  at  such  a succession  of  disasters,  Las 
Casas  was  ashamed  to  show  his  face  after  this  fatal 


termination  of  all  his  splendid  schemes.  Ho  shut 
himself  up  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  at  St. 
Domingo,  and  soon  after  assumed  the  habit  of  that 
order. 

Though  the  expulsion  of  the  colony  from  Cumana 
happened  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty  one,  I have  chosen  to  trace  the  progress  of 
Las  Casas’s  negociations  from  their  first  rise  to  their 
final  issue  without  interruption.  His  system  was  the 
object  of  long  and  attentive  discussion ; and  though 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Americans, 
partly  from  his  own  rashness  and  imprudence,  and 
partly  from  the  malevolent  opposition  of  his  adver- 
saries, were  not  attended  with  that  success  which  he 
promised  with  too  sanguine  confidence,  great  praise 
is  due  to  his  humane  activity,  which  gave  rise  to 
various  regulations  that  were  of  some  benefit  to  that 
unhappy  people.  I return  now  to  the  history  of  tlxe 
Spanish  discoveries,  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  time. 

Diego  Velasquez,  who  conquered  Cuba  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  still  retained 
the  government  of  that  island,  as  the  deputy  cf  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  though  he  seldom  acknowledged 
his  superior,  and  aimed  at  rendering  his  own  authority 
altogether  independent.  Under  his  prudent  ad- 
ministration, Cuba  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  fame  of  this  allured 
thither  many  persons  from  the  other  colonies,  in 
hopes  of  finding  either  some  permanent  establish 
ment  or  some  employment  for  their  activity.  As 
Cuba  lay  to  the  west  of  all  the  islands  occupied  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  as  the  ocean,  which  stretches 
beyond  it  towards  that  quarter,  had  not  hitherto  been 
explored,  these  circumstances  naturally  invited  the 
inhabitants  to  attempt  new  discoveries.  An  expe- 
dition for  this  purpose,  in  which  activity  and  resolu- 
tion might  conduct  to  sudden  wealth,  was  more  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  age,  than  the  patient  industry 
requisite  in  clearing  ground  and  manufacturing  sugar. 
Instigated  by  this  spirit,  several  officers,  who  had 
served  under  Pedrarias  in  Darien,  entered  into  an 
association  to  undertake  a voyage  of  discovery. 
They  persuaded  Francisco  Hernandez  Cordova,  an 
opulent  planter  in  Cuba,  and  a man  of  distinguished 
courage,  to  join  with  them  in  the  adventure,  and 
chose  him  to  be  their  commander.  Velasquez  not 
only  approved  of  the  design,  but  assisted  in  carrying 
it  on.  As  the  veterans  from  Darien  were  extremely 
indigent,  he  and  Cordova  advanced  money  for  pur- 
chasing three  small  vessels,  and  furnishing  them 
with  everything  requisite  either  for  traffic  or  for  war. 
A hundred  and  ten  men  embarked  on  board  of  them, 
and  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighth  of 
February  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen. 
By  the  advice  of  their  chief  pilot,  Antonio  Alammos, 
who  had  served  under  the  first  admiral  Columbus, 
they  stood  directly  west,  relying  on  the  opinion  of 
that  meat  navigator,  who  uniformly  maintained  that 
a westerly  course  would  lead  to  the  most  important 
discoveries. 

On  the  twenty-first  dav  after  their  departure  from 
St.  Jago,  they  saw  land,  which  proved  to  be  Cap* 
Catoche,  the  eastern  point  of  that  large  peninsula 
projecting  from  the  continent  of  America,  which  still 
retains  its  original  name  of  Yucatan.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  shore,  five  canoes  came  off  full  of  people 
decently  clad  in  cotton  garments ; an  astonishing 
spectacle  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  found  every  other 
part  of  America  possessed  by  naked  savages.  Cor- 
dova endeavoured  by  small  presents  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  these  people.  They,  though  amazed  at  the 
strange  objects  now  presented  for  the  first  tune  U j 
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their  view,  invited  the  Spam'-rds  to  visit  their  habit- 
ations, with  an  appearance  of  cordiality.  They  landed, 
accordingly,  and  as  they  advanced  into  the  country 
they  observed  with  new  wonder  some  large  houses 
built  with  stone.  But  they  soon  found  that,  if  the 
people  of  Y ucatan  had  made  progress  in  improvement 
beyond  their  countrymen,  they  were  likewise  more 
artful  and  warlike.  For  though  the  cazique  received 
Cordova  with  many  tokens  of  friendship,*  he  had 
posted  a considerable  body  of  his  subjects  in  ambush 
behind  a thicket,  who,  upon  a signal  given  by  him, 
rushed  out  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  with  great 
boldness,  and  some  degree  of  martial  order.  At  the 
first  flight  of  their  arrows,  fifteen  of  the  Spaniards 
were  wounded ; but  the  Indians  were  struck  with 
such  terror  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  the  fire-arms, 
and  so  surprised  at  the  execution  done  by  them,  by 
the  cross-bows,  and  by  the  other  weapons  of  their 
new  enemies,  that  they  fled  precipitately.  Cordova 
quitted  a country  where  he  had  met  with  such  a 
fierce  reception,  carrying  off  two  prisoners,  together 
with  the  ornaments  of  a small  temple,  which  he 
plundered  in  his  retreat. 

He  continued  his  course  towards  the  west,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  coast,  and  on  the  sixteenth  day 
arrived  at  Campeachy.  There  the  natives  received 
them  more  hospitably  ; but  the  Spaniards  were  much 
surprised  that  on  all  the  extensive  coast  along  which 
they  had  sailed,  and  which  they  imagined  to  be  a 
large  island,  they  had  not  observed  any  river  (26). 
As  their  water  began  to  fail,  they  advanced,  in  hopes 
of  finding  a supply;  and  at  length  they  discovered 
the  mouth  of  a river  at  Potonchan,  some  leagues 
beyond  Campeachy. 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops,  in  order  to  protect 
the  sailors  while  employed  in  filling  the  casks  ; but 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  natives  rushed 
down  upon  them  with  such  fury,  and  in  such  num- 
bers, that  forty-seven  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  one  man  only  of  the  whole  body 
escaped  unhurt.  Their  commander,  though  wounded 
ia  twelve  different  places,  directed  the  retreat  with 
presence  of  mind  equal  to  the  courage  with  which  he 
had  led  them  on  in  the  engagement,  and  with  much 
difficulty  they  regained  their  ships.  After  this  fatal 
repulse,  nothing  remained  but  to  hasten  back  to  Cuba 
with  their  shattered  forces.  In  their  passage  thither 
they  suffered  the  most  exquisite  distress  for  want 
of  water,  that  men  wounded  and  sickly,  shut  up  in 
small  vessels,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone,  can  be  supposed  to  endure.  Some  of  them, 
sinking  under  these  calamities,  died  by  the  way ; 
Cordova,  their  commander,  expired  soon  after  they 
landed  in  Cuba. 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  this 
expedition,  it  contributed  rather  to  animate  than  to 
damp  a spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Spaniards. 
They  had  discovered  an  extensive  country,  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  Cuba,  fertile  in  appearance, 
and  possessed  by  a people  far  superior  in  improve- 
ment to  any  hitherto  known  in  America.  Though 
they  had  carried  on  little  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  they  had  brought  off  some  orna- 
\ ments  of  gold,  not  considerable  in  value,  but  of  sin- 
gular fabric.  These  circumstances,  related  with  the 
exaggeration  natural  to  men  desirous  of  heightening 
the  merit  of  their  own  exploits,  were  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  excite  romantic  hopes  and  expectations. 
Great  numbers  offered  to  engage  in  a new  expedition. 
Velasquez,  solicitous  to  distinguish  himself  by  some 
service  so  meritorious  as  might  entitle  him  to  claim 
the  government  of  Cuba  independent  of  the  admiral, 


not  only  encouraged  their  ardour,  but  at  his  own  ex- 
pense fitted  out  four  ships  for  the  voyage.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  volunteers,  among  whom  were  several 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  embarked  in  this  enter- 
prise. The  command  of  it  was  given  to  Juan  de 
Grijalva,  a young  man  of  known  merit  and  courage, 
with  instructions  to  observe  attentively  the  nature  oi 
the  countries  which  he  should  discover,  to  barter  for 
gold,  and,  if  circumstances  were  inviting,  to  settle  a 
colony  in  some  proper  station.  [A.  d.  1518.]  He 
sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighth  of  April 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen.  The  pilot 
Alaminos  held  the  same  course  as  in  the  former 
voyage  ; but  the  violence  of  the  currents  carrying  the 
ships  to  the  south,  the  first  land  which  they  made 
was  the  island  of  Cozumel , to  the  east  of  Yucatan. 
As  all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains 
at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  they  made  no  long 
stay  there,  and  without  any  remarkable  occurrence 
they  reached  Potonchan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
peninsula.  The  desire  of  avenging  their  countrymen 
who  had  been  slain  there,  concurred  with  their  ideas 
of  good  policy  in  prompting  them  to  land,  that  they 
might  chastise  the  Indians  of  that  district  with  such 
exemplary  rigour,  as  would  strike  terror  into  all  the 
people  around  them.  But  though  they  disembarked 
all  their  troops,  and  carried  ashore  some  field-pieces, 
the  Indians  fought  with  such  courage,  that  the 
Spaniards  gained  the  victory  with  difficult}*,  and 
were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  would  prove  more  formidable  enemies 
than  any  they  had  met  with  in  other  parts  of  America. 
From  Potonchan,  they  continued  their  voyage  towards 
the  west,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore, 
and  casting  anchor  every  evening,  from  dread  of  the 
dangerous  accidents  to  which  they  might  be  exposed 
in  an  unknown  sea.  During  the  day  their  eyes  were 
turned  continually  towards  land,  with  a mixture  of 
surprise  and  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the  objects  which  they 
beheld.  Many  villages  were  scattered  along  the 
coast,  in  which  they  could  distinguish  houses  of  stone 
that  appeared  white  and  lofty  at  a distance.  In  the 
warmth  of  their  admiration,  they  fancied  these  to 
be  cities  adorned  with  towers  and  pinnacles  ; and  one 
of  the  soldiers  happening  to  remark  that  this  country 
resembled  Spain  in  appearance,  Grijalva,  with 
universal  applause,  called  it  New  Spain,  the  name 
which  still  distinguishes  this  extensive  and  opulent 
province  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America  (27). 
They  landed  in  a river  which  the  natives  called  Ta  ■ 
basco,  [June  9,]  and  the  fame  of  their  victory  at 
Potonchan  having  reached  this  place,  the  cazique  not 
only  received  them  amicably,  but  bestowed  presents 
upon  them  of  such  value,  as  confirmed  the  high 
ideas  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  with  respect 
to  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  country.  These 
ideas  were  raised  still  higher  by  what  occurred  at 
the  place  where  they  next  touched.  This  was  con- 
siderably to  the  west  of  Tabasco,  in  the  province 
since  known  by  the  name  of  Guaxaca.  There  they 
were  received  with  the  respect  paid  to  superior 
beings.  The  people  perfumed  them  as  they  landed, 
with  incense  of  gum  copal,  and  presented  to  them  as 
offerings  the  choicest  delicacies  of  their  countrv. 
They  were  extremely  fond  of  trading  with  their  new 
visitants,  and  in  six  days  the  Spaniards  obtained 
ornaments  of  gold,  of  curious  workmanship,  to  tho 
value  of  fifteen  thousand  pesos,  in  exchange  for 
European  toys  of  small  price.  The  two  prisoners 
whom  Cordova  had  brought  from  Yucatan,  had 
hitherto  served  as  interpreters  : but  as  they  did  not 
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understand  the  language  of  this  country,  the  Span- 
iards learned  from  the  natives,  by  signs,  that  they 
were  subjects  of  a great  monarch  called  Montezuma, 
whose  dominion  extended  over  that  and  many  other 
provinces.  Leaving  this  place,  with  which  he  had 
so  much  reason  to  be  pleased,  Grijalva  continued 
his  course  towards  the  west.  He  landed  on  a small 
island,  [June  19],  which  he  named  the  Isle  of  Sa- 
crifices, because  there  the  Spaniards  beheld,  for  the 
first  time,  the  horrid  spectacle  of  human  victims, 
which  the  barbarous  superstition  of  the  natives 
offered  to  their  gods.  He  touched  at  another  small 
island  which  he  called  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  From  this 
place  he  despatched  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  his 
officers,  to  Velasquez,  with  a full  account  of  the  im- 
portant discoveries  which  he  had  made,  and  with  all 
the  treasure  that  he  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with 
the  natives.  After  the  departure  of  Alvarado,  he  him- 
self, with  the  remaining  vessels,  proceeded  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  river  Panuco,  the  country  still 
appearing  to  be  well  peopled,  fertile,  and  opulent. 

Several  of  Grijalva’s  officers  contended,  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  have  discovered  those  delightful 
regions,  or  to  have  performed,  at  their  different  landing- 
places,  the  empty  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of 
them  for  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  that  their  glory 
was  incomplete,  unless  they  planted  a colony  in  some 
proper  station,  which  might  not  only  secure  the  Span- 
ish nation  a footing  in  the  country,  but,  with  the 
reinforcements  which  they  were  certain  of  receiving, 
might  gradually  subject  the  whole  to  the  dominion 
of  their  sovereign.  But  the  squadron  had  now  been 
above  five  months  at  sea  ; the  greatest  part  of  their 
provisions  was  exhausted,  and  what  remained  of  their 
stores  so  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
ns  to  be  almost  unfit  for  use  ; they  had  lost  some  men 
by  death;  others  were  sickly;  the  country  was 
crowded  with  people  who  seemed  to  be  intelligent 
as  well  as  brave  ; and  they  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  one  powerful  monarch,  who  could  bring  them 
to  act  against  their  invaders  with  united  force.  To 
plant  a colony  under  so  many  circumstances  of  dis- 
advantage, appeared  a scheme  too  perilous  to  be  at- 
tempted. Grijalva,  though  possessed  both  of  am- 
bition and  courage,  was  destitute  of  the  superior 
talents  capable  . of  forming  or  executing  such  a great 
plan.  He  judged  it  more  prudent  to  return  to  Cuba, 
having  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  and  ac- 
complished all  that  the  armament  which  he  com- 
manded enabled  him  to  perform.  He  returned  to 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October, 
from  which  he  had  taken  his  departure  about  six 
months  before. 

This  was  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  successful  | 
voyage  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  in  the  j 
New  World.  They  had  discovered  that  Yucatan  was  \ 
not  an  island  as  they  had  supposed,  but  part  of  the 
(great  continent  of  America.  From  Potonchan  they 
had  pursued  their  course  foi  many  hundred  miles 
along  a coast  formerly  unexplored,  stretching  at  first 
towards  the  west,  and  then  turning  to  the  north  ; all 
the  country  which  they  had  discovered  appeared  to  be 
no  less  valuable  than  extensive  As  soon  as  Alvarado 
reachea  Cuba,  Velasquez,  transported  with  success  so 
far  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  imme- 
diately despatched  a person  of  confidence  to  carry 
this  important  intelligence  to  Spain,  to  exhibit  the 
rich  productions  of  the  countries  which  had  been  dis- 
coveied  bv  his  means,  and  to  solicit  such  an  increase 
of  authority  as  miyht  enable  and  enconrase  him  to 
attempt  iho  conov.est  o ' tli^m.  Without  waiting  for 
the  return  of  his  m essenger,  or  itv  the  arrival  ol" 


Gri  jalva,  of  whom  he  was  become  so  jealous  or  dis- 
trustful that  he  was  resolved  no  longer  to  employ 
him,  he  began  to  prepare  such  a powerful  armament, 
as  might  prove  equal  to  an  enterprise  of  so  much 
danger  and  importance. 

But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Velasquez  was 
now  intent,  terminated  in  conquests  of  greater  mo- 
ment than  what  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  achieved, 
and  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a people,  who,  if 
compared  with  those  tribes  of  America  with  whom 
they  were  hitherto  acquainted,  may  be  considered  as 
highly  civilized;  it  is  proper  to  pause  before  we 
proceed  to  the  history  of  events  extremely  different 
from  those  which  we  have  already  related,  in  order  to 
take  a view  of  the  state  of  the  New  World  when  first 
discovered,  and  to  contemplate  the  policy  and  man- 
ners of  the  rude  uncultivated  tribes  that  occupy  all 
the  parts  of  it  with  which  the  Spaniards  were  at  this 
time  acquainted. 


BOOK  IV. 

Twenty-six  years  had  elapsed  since  Columbus 
conducted  the  people  of  Europe  to  the  New  World. 
During  that  period  the  Spaniards  had  made  great 
progress  in  exploring  its  various  regions.  They  had 
visited  all  the  islands  scattered  in  different  clusters 
through  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  flows  in  between 
North  and  South  America.  They  had  sailed  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  from  the  river  De 
la  Plata  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  had 
found  that  it  stretched  without  interruption  through 
this  vast  portion  of  the  globe.  They  had  discovered 
the  great  Southern  ocean,  which  opened  new  pros- 
pects in  that  quarter.  They  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  led  them  to 
observe  the  continent  as  it  extended  in  an  opposite 
direction  ; and  though  they  pushed  their  discoveries 
no  further  towards  thenorth,  other  nations  had  visited 
those  parts  which  they  neglected.  The  English,  in  a 
voyage,  the  motives  and  success  of  which  shall  b«* 
related  in  another  part  of  this  History,  had  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  America  from  Labrador  to  the  con- 
fines of  Florida ; and  the  Portuguese,  in  quest  of  a 
shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  had  ventured  into 
the  northern  seas,  and  viewed  the  same  'regions. 
Thus  at  the  period  where  I have  chosen  to  take  a 
view  of  the  state  of  the  New  World,  its  extent  was 
known  almost  from  its  northern  extremity  to  thirty- 
five  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  The  countries 
which  stretch  from  thence  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  America,  the  great  empire  of  Peru,  and  the  interior 
state  of  the  extensive  dominions  subject  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Mexico,  were  still  undiscovered. 

When  we  contemplate  the  New  World,  the  first 
circumstance  that  strikes  us  is  its  immense  extent.  It 
was  not  a smal'  portion  of  the  earth,  so  inconsiderable 
that  it  might  have  escaped  the  observation  or  research 
of  former  ages,  which  Columbus  discovered.  He 
made  known  a new  hemisphere,  larger  than  eithei 
Europe,  or  Asia,  or  Africa,  the  three  noted  divisions 
of  the  ancient  continent,  and  not  much  inferioi  in 
dimensions  to  a third  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

America  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  magnitude, 
but  for  its  position.  It  stretches  from  the  northern 
polar  circle  to  a high  southern  latitude,  above  fifteen 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  furthest  extremity  of  the 
old  continent  on  that  side  of  the  line.  A country  of 
such  extent  passes  through  all  the  climates  capable 
of  becoming  the  habitation  of  man,  and  fit  for  yielding 
the  various  productions  peculiar  either  to  the  tem- 
perate or  to  the  torrid  regions  of  the  earth. 
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Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,  the  grandeur 
of  the  objects  which  it  presents  to  view  is  most  apt 
to  strike  the  eve  of  an  observer.  Nature  seems  here 
to  have  carried  on  her  operations  upon  a larger  scale, 
and  with  a bolder  hand,  and  to  have  distingished  the 
features  of  this  country  by  a peculiar  magnificence. 

The  mountains  in  America  are  much  superior  in 
neight  to  those  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe. 
Even  the  plain  of  Quito,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  base  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated  further  above 
the  sea  than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  stupen- 
dous ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  less  remarkable  for 
extent  than  elevation,  rises  in  different  places  more 
than  one-third  above  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the 
highest  land  in  the  ancient  hemisphere.  The  Andes 
may  literally  be  said  to  hide  their  heads  in  the 
clouds  ; the  storms  often  roll,  and  the  thunder  bursts 
below  their  summits,  which,  though  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  are 
covered  with  everlasting  snows  (28). 

From  these  lofty  mountains  descend  rivers,  propor- 
tionably  large,  with  which  the  streams  in  the  ancient 
continent  are  not  to  be  compared,  either  for  length  of 
course,  or  the  vast  body  of  water  which  they  roll 
towards  the  ocean.  The  Maragnon,  the  Orinoco,  the 
Plata  in  South  America,  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Laurence  in  North  America,  flow  in  such  spacious 
channels,  that,  long  before  they  feel  the  influence  of 
tide,  they  resemble  arms  of  the  sea  rather  than 
rivers  of  fresh  water  (29). 

The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  less  conspicuous 
for  grandeur  than  its  mountains  and  rivers.  There 
is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  resembles 
the  prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in  North  America. 
They  may  properly  be  termed  inland  seas  of  fresh 
water ; and  even  those  of  the  second  or  third  class 
in  ^Magnitude  are  of  larger  circuit  (the  Caspian  sea 
excepted)  than  the  greatest  lake  of  the  ancient 
continent. 

The  New  World  is  of  a form  extremely  favourable 
to  commercial  intercourse.  When  a continent  is 
formed,  like  Africa,  of  one  vast  solid  mass,  unbroken 
by  arms  of  the  sea  penetrating  into  its  interior  parts, 
with  few  large  rivers,  and  those  at  a considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  the  greater  part  of  it  seems 
destined!  to  remain  for  ever  uncivilized,  and  to  be  de- 
barred from  any  active  or  enlarged  communication 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  W7hen,  like  Europe,  a 
continent  is  opened  by  inlets  of  the  ocean  of  great 
extent,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic ; or 
when,  like  Asia,  its  coast  is  broken  by  deep  bays 
advancing  far  into  the  country,  such  as  the  Black 
sea,  the  gulfs  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Bengal,  of 
Siam,  and  of  Leotang ; when  the  surrounding  seas 
are  filled  with  large  and  fertile  islands,  and  the  con- 
tinent itself  watered  with  a variety  of  navigable 
rivers,  those  regions  may  be  said  to  possess  whatever 
can  facilitate  the  progress  of  their  inhabitants  in 
commerce  and  improvement.  In  all  these  respects 
America  may  bear  a comparison  with  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  The  gulf  of  Mexico,  which  flows 
m between  North  and  South  America,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a Mediterranean  sea,  which  opens  a maritime 
commerce  with  all  the  fertile  countries  by  which  it 
is  encircled.  The  islands  scattered  in  it  are  inferior 
only  to  those  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  number, 

magnitude,  and  in  value  As  we  stretch  along  the 
northern  division  of  the  American  hemisphere,  the 
bay  of  Chesapeak  presents  a spacious  inlet,  which 
conducts  the  navigator  far  into  the  interior  parts  ol 
provinces  no  less  fertile  than  extensive  ; and  if  evei 
the  progress  of  culture  and  population  shall  mitigate 


the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate  in  the  more  northern 
districts  of  America,  Hudson’s  bay  may  become  as 
subservient  to  commercial  intercourse  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  as  the  Baltic  is  in  Europe.  The  other 
great  portion  of  the  New  World  is  encompassed  on 
every  side  by  the  sea,  except  one  narrow  neck  which 
separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  ocean ; and 
though  it  be  not  opened  by  spacious  bays  or  arms  of 
the  sea,  its  interior  parts  are  rendered  accessible  by 
a number  of  large  rivers,  fed  by  so  many  auxiliary 
streams,  flowing  in  such  various  directions,  that, 
almost  without  any  aid  from  the  hand  of  industry  and 
art,  an  inland  navigation  can  be  carried  on  through 
all  the  provinces  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the 
gulf  of  Paria.  Nor  is  this  bounty  of  nature  confined 
to  the  southern  division  of  America;  its  northern 
continent  abounds  no  less  in  rivers  which  are  navi- 
gable almost  to  their  sources,  and  by  its  immense 
chain  of  lakes  provision  is  made  for  an  inland  com- 
munication more  extensive  and  commodious  than  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  countries  stretching 
from  the  gulf  of  Darien  on  one  side,  to  that  ol 
California  on  the  other,  which  form  the  chain  that 
binds  the  two  parts  of  the  American  continent  toge- 
ther, are  not  destitute  of  peculiar  advantages.  Their 
coast  on  one  side  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on 
the  other  by  the  Pacific.  Some  of  their  rivers  flow 
into  the  former,  some  into  the  latter,  and  secure  to 
them  all  the  commercial  benefits  that  may  result  from 
a communication  with  both. 

But  what  most  distinguishes  America  froir.  othe» 
parts  of  the  earth,  is  the  peculiar  temperature  of  its 
climate,  and  the  different  laws  to  which  it  is  subject 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold. 
We  cannot  determine  with  precision  the  portion  of 
heat  felt  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  merely  by  mea- 
suring its  distance  from  the  equator.  The  climate 
of  a country  is  affected,  in  some  degree,  by  its  ele- 
vation above  the  sea,  by  the  extent  of  continent, 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  height  of  adjacent 
mountains,  and  many  other  circumstances.  The 
influence  of  these,  however,  is,  from  various  causes, 
less  considerable  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
continent ; and  from  knowing  the  position  of  any 
country  there,  we  can  pronounce  with  greater  certainty, 
what  will  be  the  warmth  of  its  climate,  and  the 
nature  of  its  productions. 

The  maxims  which  are  founded  upon  observation 
of  our  hemisphere  will  not  apply  to  the  other.  In 
the  New  World,  cold  predominates.  The  rigour  of 
the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half  those  regions,  which 
should  be  temperate  by  their  position.  Countries 
where  the  grape  and  fig  should  ripen,  are  buried 
under  snow  one-half  of  the  year ; and  lands  situated 
in  the  same  parallel  with  the  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  provinces  in  Europe,  are  chilled  with  per- 
petual frosts,  which  almost  destroy  the  power  of 
vegetation  (30).  As  we  advance  to  those  parts  of 
America  which  lie  in  the  same  parallel  with  provinces* 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  blessed  with  an  uniform  enjoy- 
ment of  such  genial  warmth  as  is  most  friendly  to  life 
and  to  vegetation,  the  dominion  of  cold  continues  to 
be  felt,  and  winter  reigns,  though  during  a short 
period,  with  extreme  severity.  If  we  proceed  along 
the  American  continent  into  the  torrid  zone,  we  shall 
find  the  cold  prevalent  in  the  New  World  extending 
itself  also  to  this  region  of  the  globe,  and  mitigating 
the  excess  of  its  fervour.  While  the  negro  on  tlio 
coast  of  Africa  is  scorched  with  unremitting  heat, 
the  inhabitant  of  Peru  breathes  an  air  equally  mild 
and  temperate,  and  is  perpetually  shaded  under  a 
canopy  of  grey  clouds,  which  intercepts  the  fierce 
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beams  of  the  sun,  without  obstructing  his  friendly 
influence.  Along  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  the 
climate,  though  more  similar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone 
in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  nevertheless  considerably 
milder  than  in  those  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa^ 
which  lie  in  the  same  latitude.  If  from  the  southern 
tropic  we  continue  our  progress  to  the  extremity  of 
the  American  continent,  we  meet  with  frozen  seas, 
and  countries  horrid,  barren,  and  scarcely  habitable 
for  cold,  much  sooner  than  in  the  north. 

Various  causes  combine  in  rendering  the  climate 
oi  America  so  extremely  different  from  that  of  the 
ancient  continent.  Though  the  utmost  extent  of 
America  towards  the  north  be  not  yet  undiscovered,  we 
know  that  it  advances  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either 
Europe  or  Asia.  Both  these  have  large  seas  to  the 
north,  which  are  open  during  part  of  the  year  ; and 
even  when  covered  with  ice,  the  wind  that  blows  over 
them  is  less  intensely  cold  than  that  which  blows 
ovci  tend  in  the  same  high  latitudes.  But  in  America 
the  land  stretches  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards 
the  pole,  and  spreads  out  immensely  to  the  west.  A 
chain  of  enormous  mountains,  covered  with  snow 
and  ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region.  The 
wind  in  passing  over  such  an  extent  of  high  and 
frozen  land,  becomes  so  impregnated  with  cold,  that 
it  acquires  a piercing  keenness,  which  it  retains  in 
its  progress  through  warmer  climates,  and  it  is  not 
entirely  migitated  until  it  reach  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Over  all  the  continent  of  North  America,  a north- 
westerly wind  and  excessive  cold  are  synonymous 
terms.  Even  in  the  most  sultry  weather,  the  moment 
that  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  penetrating 
influence  is  felt  in  a transition  from  heat  to  cold  no 
less  violent  than  sudden.  To  this  powerful  cause  we 
ascribe  the  extraordinary  dominion  of  cold  and  its 
inroads  into  the  southern  provinces  in  that  part  of 
the  globe. 

Other  causes,  no  less  remarkable,  diminish  the 
active  power  of  heat  in  those  parts  of  the  American 
continent  which  lie  between  the  tropics.  In  all  that 
portion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable 
direction  from  east  to  west.  As  this  wind  holds  its 
course  across  the  ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the 
countries  which  stretch  along  the  western  shores  of 
Africa,  in  flamed  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  ithath 
collected  from  the  sultryplains  of  Asia,  and  the  burning 
sands  in  the  African  deserts.  The  coast  of  Africa  is,  ac- 
cordingly, the  region  of  the  earth  which  feels  the  most 
fervent  heat,  and  is  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour 
of  the  torrid  zone.  But  this  same  wind,  which  brings 
such  an  accession  of  warmth  to  the  countries  lying 
between  the  river  of  Senegal  and  Cafraria,  traverses 
the  Atlantic  ocean  before  it  reaches  the  American 
shore.  It  is  cooled  in  its  passage  over  this  vast  body 
of  water,  and  is  felt  as  a refreshing  gale  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil  (31),  and  Guiana,  rendering  these 
countries,  though  among  the  warmest  in  America, 
temperate,  when  compared  with  those  which  lie 
opposite  to  them  in  Africa  (32).  As  this  wind 
advances  m its  course  across  America,  it  meets  with 
immense  plains  covered  with  impenetrable  forests, 
or  occupied  by  large  rivers,  marshes,  and  stagnating 
waters,  where  it  can  recover  no  considerable  degree  of 
heat.  At  length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from 
north  to  south  through  the  whole  continent.  In  pass- 
ing over  their  elevated  and  frozen  summits,  it  is  so 
thoroughly  cooled,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
tries beyond  them  hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  j 
they  seem  exposed  by  their  situation  In  the  other  j 
provinces  of  America,  from  Tierra  Ferme  westward 
to  the  Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  j 
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tempered  in  some  places,  by  me  elevation  of  the  . 
above  the  sea,  in  others,  by  their  extrauidi.i  . 
humidity,  and  in  all,  by  the  enormous  mountains 
scattered  over  this  tract.  The  islands  of  America  in 
the  torrid  zone  are  either  small  or  mountainous,  and  are 
fanned  alternately  by  refreshing  sea  and  land  bre<v  es. 

The  causes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the 
southern  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  seas  beyond 
it,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  a manner  equally  satis- 
fying. It  was  long  supposed  that  a vast  continent, 
distinguished  oy  the  name  of  Terra  Australis  In- 
cognita, lay  between  the  southern  extremity  of 
America,  and  the  Antarctic  pole.  The  same  princi- 
ples which  account  for  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
cold  in  the  northern  regions  of  America,  were  em- 
ployed in  order  to  explain  that  which  is  felt  at  Cape 
Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  immense 
extent  of  the  southern  continent,  and  the  large  rivers 
which  it  poured  into  the  ocean,  were  mentioned  and 
admitted  by  philosophers,  as  causes  sufficient  to  oc- 
casion the  unusual  sensation  of  cold,  and  the  still 
more  uncommon  appearances  of  frozen  seas  in  that 
region  of  the  globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to 
which  such  influence  was  ascribed,  having  been 
searched  for  in  vain,  and  the  space  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  occupy  having  been  found  to  be  an  open  sea, 
new  conjectures  must  be  formed  with  respect  to  the 
causes  of  a temperature  of  climate,  so  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  we  experience  in  countries  re- 
moved at  the  same  distance  from  the’opposite  pole  (33). 

After  contemplating  those  permanent  and  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  the  American  continent,  which 
arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  and  the 
disposition  of  its  parts,  the  next  object  that  merits 
attention  is  its  condition  when  first  discovered,  as 
far  as  that  depended  upon  the  industry  and  ope- 
rations of  man.  The  effects  of  human  ingenuity  and 
labour  are  more  extensive  and  considerable,  than 
even  our  own  vanity  is  apt  at  first  to  imagine.  When 
we  survey  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  no  small 
part  of  that  fertility  and  beauty  which  we  ascribe  to 
the  hand  of  nature,  is  the  work  of  man.  His  efforts, 
when  continued  through  a succession  of  ages,  change 
the  appearance  and  improve  the  qualities  of  the 
earth.  As  a great  part  of  the  ancient  continent  has 
long  been  occupied  by  nations  far  advanced  in  arts 
and  industry,  our  eye  is  accustomed  to  view  the 
earth  in  that  form  which  it  assumes  when  rendered 
fit  to  be  the  residence  of  a numerous  race  of  men, 
and  to  supply  them  with  nourishment. 

But  in  the  New  World,  the  state  of  mankind  was 
ruder,  and  the  aspect  of  nature  extremely  different. 
Throughout  all  its  vast  regions,  there  were  only  two 
monarchies  remarkable  for  extent  of  territory,  or  dis- 
tinguished by  any  progress  in  improvement.  The 
rest  of  this  continent  was  possessed  by  small  inde- 
pendent tribes,  destitute  of  arts  and  industry,  and 
neither  capable  to  correct  the  defects,  nor  desirous 
to  meliorate  the  condition,  of  that  part  of  the  earth 
allotted  to  them  for  their  habitation.  Countries, 
occupied  by  such  people,  were  almost  in  the  same 
state  as  if  they  had  been  without  inhabitants.  Im- 
mense forests  covered  a great  part  of  the  uncultivated 
earth ; and  as  the  hand  of  industry  had  not  taught 
the  rivers  to  run  in  a proper  channel,  or  drained  off 
the  stagnating  water,  many  of  the  most  fertile 
; plains  were  overflowed  with  inundations,  or  converted 
into  marshes.  In  the  southern  provinces,  where  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  combine  in  calling  forth  the 
most  vigorous  powers  of  vegetation,  the  woods  are 
so  choked  with  its  rank  luxuriance  as  to  be  almost 
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impervious,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  hid  from 
the  eye  under  a thick  covering  of  shrubs  and  herbs 
and  weeds.  In  this  state  of  wild  unassisted  nature, 
a great  part  of  t-he  large  provinces  in  South  America, 
which  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  Andes  to  the 
sea,  still  remain.  The  European  colonies  have 
cleared  and  cultivated  a few  spots  along  the  coast, 
but  the  original  race  of  inhabitants,  as  rude  and  in- 
dolent as  ever,  have  done  nothing  to  open  or  improve 
a country,  possessing  almost  every  advantage  of  situ- 
ation and  climate.  As  we  advance  towards  the 
northern  provinces  of  America,  native  continues  to 
wear  the  same  uncultivated  aspect,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  rigour  of  the  climate  increases,  appears  more 
desolate  and  horrid.  There  the  forests,  though  not 
encumbered  with  the  same  exuberance  of  vegetation, 
are  of  immense  extent;  prodigious  marshes  over- 
spread the  plains,  and  few  marks  appear  of  human 
activity  in  any  attempt  to  cultivate  or  embellish  the 
earth.  No  wonder  that  the  colonies  sent  from 
Europe  were  astonished  at  their  first  entrance  into 
the  New  World.  It  appeared  to  them  waste,  soli- 
tary, and  uninviting.  When  the  English  began  to 
settle  in  America,  they  termed  the  countries  of  which 
they  took  possession,  The  Wilderness.  Nothing  but 
their  eager  expectation  of  finding  mines  of  gold, 
could  have  induced  the  Spaniards  to  penetrate  through 
the  woods  and  marshes  of  America,  where,  at  every 
step,  they  observed  the  extreme  difference  between 
the  uncultivated  face  of  nature,  and  that  which  it 
acquires  under  the  forming  hand  of  industry  and 
art  (34). 

The  labour  and  operations  of  man  not  only  improve 
and  embellish  the  earth,  but  render  it  more  whole- 
some and  friendly  to  life.  When  any  region  lies 
neglected  and  destitute  of  cultivation,  the  air  stag- 
nates in  the  Woods,  putrid  exhalations  arise  from  the 
waters ; the  surface  of  the  earth,  loaded  with  rank 
vegetation,  feels  not  the  purifying  of  the  sun  or  of 
the  wind;  the  malignity  of  the  distempers  natural  to 
the  climate  increases,  and  new  maladies  no  less 
noxious  are  engendered.  Accordingly,  all  the  provinces 
of  America,  when  first  discovered.,  were  found  to  be 
remarkably  unhealthy.  This  the  Spaniards  experi- 
enced in  every  expedition  into  the  New  World, 
whether  destined  for  conquest  or  settlement. 
Though,  by  the  natural  constitution  of  their  bodies, 
their  habitual  temperance,  and  the  persevering  vigour 
of  their  minds,  they  were  as  much  formed  as  any 
people  in  Europe  for  active  service  in  a sultry  climate, 
they  felt  severely  the  fatal  and  pernicious  qualities  of 
those  uncultivated  regions  through  which  they 
marched,  or  where  they  endeavoured  to  plant  colonies. 
Great  numbers  were  cut  off  by  the  unknown  and 
violent  diseases  with  which  they  were  infected.  Such 
as  survived  the  destructive  rage  of  those  maladies, 
were  not  exempted  from  the  noxious  influence  of  the 
dimate.  They  returned  to  Europe,  according  to  the 
description  of  the  early  Spanish  historians,  feeble, 
emaciated,  with  languid  looks,  and  complexions  of 
such  a sickly  yellow  colour,  as  indicated  the  unwhole- 
some temperature  of  the  countries  where  they  had 
resided. 

The  uncultivated  state  of  the  New  World  affected 
not  only  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  the  qualities 
of  its  productions.  The  principle  of  life  seems  to 
have  been  less  active  and  vigorous  there,  than  in  the 
ancient  continent.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent 
of  America,  and  the  varietv  of  its  climates,  the 
different  species  of  auima's  peculiar  to  it  ar  • much 
fewer  in  proportion,  than  those  of  the  other  hemis- 
phere In  the  islands,  there  were  on  y four  kinds  of 


quadrupeds  known,  the  largest  of  which  did  not 
exceed  the  size  of  a rabbit.  On  the  continent,  the 
variety  was  greater;  and  though  the  individuals  of 
each  kind  could  not  fail  of  multiplying  exceedingly, 
when  almost  unmolested  by  men,  who  were  neithe' 
so  numerous,  nor  so  united  in  society,  as  to  be 
formidable  enemies  to  the  animal  creation,  the 
number  of  distinct  species  must  still  be  considered 
as  extremely  small.  Of  two  hundred  different  kinds 
of  animals  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  about  only 
one-third  existed  in  America  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery. Nature  was  not  only  less  prolific  in  the  New 
World,  but  she  appears  likewise  to  have  been  less 
vigorous  in  her  productions.  The  animals  originally 
belonging  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe  appear  to  be  ot 
an  inferior  race,  neither  so  robust,  nor  so  fierce,  as 
those  of  the  other  continent.  America  gives  birth 
to  no  creature  of  such  bulk  as  to  be  compared  with 
the  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  or  that  equals  the  lion 
and  tiger  in  strength  and  ferocity  (35).  The  Tapyr 
of  Brazil,  the  largest  quadruped  of  the  ravenous  tribe 
in  the  New  World,  is  not  larger  than  a calf  of  six 
months  old.  The  Puma  and  Jaguar,  its  fiercest 
beast  of  prey,  which  Europeans  have  inaccurately 
denominated  lions  and  tigers,  possess  neither  the 
undaunted  courage  of  the  former,  nor  the  ravenous 
cruelty  of  the  latter.  They  are  inactive  and  timid, 
hardly  formidable  to  a man,  and  often  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  least  appearance  of  resistance.  The 
same  qualities  in  the  climate  of  America,  which 
stinted  the  growth,  and  enfeebled  the  spirit,  of  its 
native  animals,  have  proved  pernicious  to  such  as 
have  migrated  into  it  voluntarily  from  the  Other 
continent,  or  have  been  transported  thither  by  the 
Europeans.  The  bears,  the  wolves,  the  deer  of 
America,  are  not  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  Old 
World.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals,  with  which 
the  Europeans  have  stored  the  provinces  wherein 
they  settled,  have  degenerated  with  respect  either  to 
bulk  or  quality,  in  a country  whose  temperature  and 
soil  seem  to  be  less  favourable  to  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  animal  creation  (36). 

The  same  causes  which  checked  the  growth  and 
the  vigour  of  the  more  noble  animals,  were  friendly 
to  the  propagation  and  increase  of  reptiles  and 
insects.  Though  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  New 
World,  and  those  odious  tribes,  nourished  by  heat, 
moisture,  and  corruption,  infest  every  part  of  the 
torrid  zone  ; they  multiply  faster,  perhaps,  in  Ame- 
rica, and  grow  to  a more  monstrous  bulk.  As  this 
country  is,  on  the  whole,  less  cultivated,  and  less 
peopled,  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  earth,  the 
active  principle  of  life  wastes  its  force  in  productions 
of  this  inferior  form.  The  air  is  often  darkened 
with  clouds  of  insects,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
shocking  and  noxious  reptiles.  The  country  around 
Porto  Bello  swarms  with  toads  in  such  multitudes,  a9 
hide  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  Guayaquil,  snakes 
and  vipers  are  hardly  less  numerous.  Carthagena  is 
infested  with  numerous  flocks  of  bats,  which  annoy 
not  only  the  cattle,  but  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
islands,  legions  of  ants  have,  at  different  times,  con- 
sumed every  vegetable  production  (37),  and  left  the 
earth  entirely  bare,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt  with  fire. 
The  damp  forests  and  rank  soil  of  the  countries  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  Maragnon,  teem  with  j 
almost  every  offensive  and  poisonous  creature,  which 
the  power  of  a sultry  sun  can  quicken  into  life. 

The  birds  of  the  New  World  are  n«t  distinguished 
;>y  qualities  so  conspicuous  and  characteristical,  as 
those  which  we  have  observe  l in  its  quadrupeds. 
llirtU  are  more  independent  of  man,  and  less  affected 
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by  the  changes  which  his  industry  and  labour  make 
upon  the  state  of  the  earth.  They  have  a greater 
propensity  to  migrate  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  can  gratify  this  instinct  of  their  nature  without 
difficulty  or  danger.  Hence  the  number  of  birds 
common  to  both  continents  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  quadrupeds  ; and  even  such  as  are  peculiar  to 
America  nearly  resemble  those  with  which  mankind 
were  acquainted  in  similar  regions  of  the  ancient 
hemisphere.  The  American  birds  of  the  torrid  zone, 
like  those  of  the  same  climate  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
are  decked  in  plumage,  which  dazzles  the  eye  with 
the  beauty  of  its  colours ; but  nature,  satisfied  with 
clothing  them  in  this  gay  dress,  has  denied  most  of 
them  that  melody  of  sound,  and  variety  of  notes, 
which  catch  and  delight  the  ear.  The  birds  of  the 
temperate  climates  there,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
our  continent,  are  less  splendid  in  their  appearance  ; 
but,  in  compensation  for  that  defect,  they  have  voices 
of  greater  compass,  and  more  melodious.  In  some 
districts  of  America,  the  unwholesome  temperature 
of  tlie  air  seems  to  be  unfavourable  even  to  this 
part  of  the  creation.  The  number  of  birds  is  less 
than  in  other  countries,  and  the  traveller  is  struck 
with  the  amazing  solitude  and  silence  of  its  forests. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  America,  where  the 
quadrupeds  are  so  dwarfish  and  dastardly,  should 
produce  ihe  Condor, which  is  entitled  to  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  flying  tribe,  in  bulk,  in  strength,  and  in 
courage. 

The  soil  xn  a continent  so  extensive  as  America, 
must  of  course  be  extremely  various.  In  each  of 
its  provinces,  we  find  some  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities ; the  description  of  which  belongs  to  those 
who  write  their  particular  history.  In  general,  we 
may  observe,  that  the  moisture  and  cold,  which  pre- 
dominates so  remarkably  in  all  parts  of  America, 
must  have  great  influence  upon  the  nature  of  its 
soil;  countries  lying  in  the  same  parallel  with  those 
regions  which  never  feel  the  extreme  rigour  of  winter 
in  tlie  ancient  continent,  are  frozen  over  in  America 
during  a great  part  of  the  year.  Chilled  by  this 
intense  cold,  the  ground  never  acquires  warmth  suffi- 
cient to  ripen  the  fruits  which  are  found  in  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  other  continent.  If  we 
wish  to  rear  in  America  the  productions  which 
abound  in  any  particular  district  of  the  ancient 
world,  we  must  advance  several  degrees  nearer  to 
the  line  than  in  the  other  hemisphere,  as  it  requires 
such  an  increase  of  heat  to  counterbalance  the 
natural  frigidity  of  the  soil  and  climate  (38).  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  several  of  the  plants  and  fruits 
peculiar  to  the  countries  within  the  tropics,  are 
cultivated  with  success ; whereas,  at  St.  Augustine 
in  Florida,  and  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina, 
though  considerably  nearer  the  line,  they  cannot  be 
brought  to  thrive  with  equal  certainty  (39).  But,  if 
allowance  be  made  for  this  diversity  in  the  degree  of 
heat,  the  soil  of  America  is  naturally  as  rich  and 
fertile  as  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  As  the  country 
was  thinly  inhabited,  and  by  a people  of  little 
industry,  who  had  none  of  the  domestic  animals 
which  civilized  nations  rear  in  such  vast  numbers, 
the  earth  was  not  exhausted  by  their  consumption. 
The  vegetable  productions,  to  which  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  gave  birth,  often  remained  untouched,  and 
being  suffered  to  corrupt  on  its  surface,  returne  l with 
increase  into  its  bosom.  As  trees  and  plants  derive 
a great  part  of  their  nourishment  from  air  and  water, 
if  they  were  not  destroyed  by  man  and  other  animals, 
they  would  render  to  the  earth  more,  perhaps,  than 
they  take  from  it,  and  feed  rather  than  impoverish  it. 
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Thus  the  unoccupied  soil  of  America  may  have  gone 
on  enriching  foi  many  ages.  The  vast  number  as 
well  as  enormous  size  of  the  trees  in  America,  in- 
dicate the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  soil  in  its  native 
state.  When  the  Europeans  first  began  to  cultivate 
the  New  World,  they  were  astonished  at  the 
luxuriant  power  of  vegetation  in  its  virgin  mould ; 
and  in  several  places  the  ingenuity  of  the  planter  is 
still  employed  in  diminishing  and  wasting  its  super- 
fluous fertility,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  a state 
fit  for  profitable  culture  (40). 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  state  of  the  New  Worl 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  considered  the 
peculiar  features  and  qualities  which  distinguish  and 
characterize  it,  the  next  inquiry  that  merits  attention 
is,  How  was  America  peopled  ? By  what  course  did 
mankind  migrate  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other  ? 
and  in  what  quarter  is  it  most  probable  that  a com- 
munication was  opened  between  them  ? 

We  know,  with  infallible  certainty,  that  all  the 
human  race  spring  from  the  same  source,  and  that 
descendants  of  one  man,  under  the  protection  as 
well  as  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Heaven, 
multiplied  and  replenished  the  earth.  But  neither 
the  annals  nor  the  traditions  of  nations  reach  back 
to  those  remote  ages,  in  which  they  took  possession 
of  the  different  countries  where  they  are  now  settled. 
We  cannot  trace  the  branches  of  this  first  family,  to 
point  out  with  certainty  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  they  divided  and  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Even  among  the  most  enlightened  people,  the 
period  of  authentic  history  is  extremely  short ; and 
every  thing  prior  to  that  is  fabulous  or  obscure.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  unlettered  inha- 
bitants of  America,  who  have  no  solicitude  about 
futurity,  and  little  curiosity  concerning  what  is  past, 
should  be  altogether  unacquainted  w'ith  their  own 
original.  The  people  on  the  two  opposite  coasts  of 
America,  who  occupy  those  countries  in  America 
which  approach  nearest  to  the  ancient  continent,  are 
so  remarkably  rude,  that  it  is  altogether  vain  to 
search  among  them  for  such  information  as  might 
discover  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  or  the 
ancestors  of  whom  they  are  descended.  Whatever  light 
has  been  thrown  on  this  subject,  is  derived,  not  from 
the  natives  of  Ameiica,  but  from  the  inquisitive 
genius  of  their  conquerors. 

When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpectedly  dis- 
covered a new  world,  removed  at  a vast  distance 
from  every  part  of  the  ancient  continent  which  was 
then  known,  and  filled  with  inhabitants  whose  ap- 
pearance and  manners  differed  remarkably  from  the 
rest  of  the  human  species,  the  question  concerning 
their  original  became  naturally  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  attention.  The  theories  and  speculations  of  in- 
genious men  with  respect  to  this  subject,  would  fill 
many  volumes  ; but  are  often  so  wild  and  chimerical, 
that  I should  offer  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of 
my  readers,  if  I attempted  either  minutely  to  enu- 
merate or  to  refute  them.  Some  have  presumptu- 
ously imagined  that  the  people  of  America  were  no' 
the  offspring  of  the  same  common  parent  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  but  that  they  formed  a separate 
race  of  men,  distinguishable  by  peculiar  features  in 
the  constitution  of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  their  minds.  Others  con- 
tend, that  they  aie  descended  from  some  remnant  of 
the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  sur- 
vived the  deluge,  which  swept  away  the  greatest 
part  of  the  human  species  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and 
preposterously  supposed  rude,  uncivilized  tribes, 
scattered  over  an  uncultivated  continent,  to  be  the 
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most  ancient  race  of  people  on  the  earth.  There  is 
hardly  any  nation  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole, 
to  which  some  antiquary,  in  the  extravagance  of 
conjecture,  has  not  ascribed  the  honour  of  peopling 
America.  The  Jews,  the  Canaanites,  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  the  Scythians,  in 
ancient  times,  are  supposed  to  have  settled  in  this 
western  world.  The  Chinese,  the  Swedes,  the  Nor- 
wegians, the  Welsh,  the  Spaniards,  are  said  to  have 
sent  colonies  thither  in  later  ages,  at  different  periods, 
and  on  various  occasions.  Zealous  advocates  stand 
forth  to  support  the  respective  claims  of  those  people; 
and  though  they  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than 
the  casual  resemblance  of  some  customs,  or  the  sup- 
posed affinity  between  a few  words  in  their  different 
languages,  much  erudition  and  more  zeal  have  been 
employed,  to  little  purpose,  in  defence  of  the  opposite 
systems.  Those  regions  of  conjecture  and  contro- 
versy belong  not  to  the  historian.  His  is  a more 
limited  province,  confined  by  what  is  established  by 
certain  or  highly  probable  evidence.  Beyond  this  I 
shall  not  venture,  in  offering  a few  observations 
which  may  contribute  to  throw  some  light  upon  this 
curious  and  much  agitated  question. 

1.  There  are  authors  who  have  endeavoured  by 
mere  conjecture  to  account  for  the  peopling  of 
America.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  originally 
united  to  the  ancient  continent,  and  disjoined  from  it 
t>y  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  eruption  of  a 
deluge.  Others  have  imagined,  that  some  vessel 
being  forced  from  its  course,  by  the  violence  of  a 
westerly  wind,  might  be  driven  by  accident  towards 
the  American  coast,  and  have  given  a beginning  to 
population  in  that  desolate  continent.  But  with  re- 
spect to  all  those  systems,  it  is  vain  either  to  reason 
or  inquire,  because  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any 
decision.  Such  events  as  they  suppose  are  barely 
possible,  and  may  have  happened.  That  they  ever 
did  happen,  we  have  no  evidence,  either  from  the 
clear  testimony  of  history,  or  from  the  obscure  inti- 
mations of  tradition. 

2.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  uncertain 
than  the  attempts  to  discover  the  original  of  the 
Americans,  merely  by  tracing  the  resemblance  be- 
tween their  manners  and  those  of  any  particular 
people  in  the  ancient  continent.  If  we  suppose  two 
tribes,  though  placed  in  the  most  remote  regions  of  the 
globe,  to  live  in  a climate  nearly  of  the  same  tem- 
perature, to  be  in  the  same  state  of  society,  and  to 
resemble  each  other  in  the  degree  of  their  improve- 
ment, they  must  feel  the  same  wants,  and  exert  the 
same  endeavours  to  supply  them.  The  same  objects 
will  allure,  the  same  passions  will  animate  them,  and 
the  same  ideas  and  sentiments  will  arise  in  their 
minds.  The  character  and  occupations  of  the  hunter 
in  America  must  be  little  different  from  those  of  an 
Asiatic,  who  depends  for  subsistence  on  the  chase. 
A tribe  of  savages  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
must  nearly  resemble  one  upon  the  plains  washed  by 
the  Mississippi.  Instead  then  of  presuming  from 
this  similarity,  that  there  is  any  affinity  between 
them,  we  should  only  conclude,  that  the  dispositions 
and  manners  of  men  are  formed  by  their  situation, 
and  arise  from  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live. 
The  moment  that  begins  to  vary,  the  character  of  a 
people  must  change.  In  proportion  as  it  advances  in 
improvement,  their  manners  refine,  their  powers  and 
talents  are  called  forth.  In  every  part  of  the  earth, 
the  progress  of  man  hath  been  nearly  the  same ; and 
we  can  trace  him  in  his  career  from  the  rude  simpli- 
city of  savage  life,  until  he  attains  the  industry,  the 
arts,  and  the  elegance  of  polished  society.  There  is 


nothing  wonderful  then  in  the  similitude  between  the 
Americans  and  the  barbarous  nations  of  our  conti 
nent.  Had  Lafitau,  Garcia,  and  many  other  authors 
attended  to  this,  they  would  not  have  perplexed  a 
subject  which  they  pretend  to  illustrate,  bv  their 
fruitless  endeavours  to  establish  an  affinity  between 
various  races  of  people,  in  the  old  and  new  conti- 
nents, upon  no  other  evidence  than  such  a resemblance 
in  their  manners  as  necessarily  arises  from  the  simi- 
larity of  their  condition.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
among  every  people  some  customs  which,  as  they  do 
not  flow  from  any  natural  want  or  desire  peculiar  to 
their  situation,  may  be  denominated  usages  of  arbi- 
trary institution.  If  between  two  nations  settled  in 
remote  parts  of  the  earth,  a perfect  agreement  with 
respect  to  any  of  these  should  be  discovered,  one 
might  be  led  to  suspect  that  they  were  connected  by 
some  affinity.  If,  for  example,  a nation  were  found 
in  America  that  consecrated  the  seventh  day  to  reli- 
gious worship  and  rest,  we  might  justly  suppose  that 
it  had  derived  its  knowledge  of  this  usage,  which  is 
of  arbitrary  institution,  from  the  Jews.  But  if  it 
were  discovered  that  another  nation  celebrated  the 
first  appearance  of  every  new  moon  with  extraordi- 
nary demonstrations  of  joy,  we  should  not  be  entitled 
to  conclude  that  the  observation  of  this  monthly 
festival  was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  but  ought  to 
consider  it  merely  as  the  expression  of  that  joy 
which  is  natural  to  man  on  the  return  of  the  planet 
which  guides  and  cheers  him  in  the  night.  The 
instances  of  customs,  merely  arbitrary,  common  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both  hemispheres,  are,  indeed,  so 
few  and  so  equivocal,  that  no  theory  concerning  the 
population  of  the  New  World  ought  to  be  founded 
upon  them. 

3.  The  theories  which  have  been  formed  with  respect 
to  the  original  of  the  Americans,  from  observations  of 
their  religious  rites  and  practices,  are  no  less  fanciful, 
and  destitute  of  solid  foundation.  When  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  people  are  neither  the  result  of  rational 
inquiry,  nor  derived  from  the  instructions  of  revelation, 
they  must  needs  be  wild  and  extravagant.  Barbarous 
nations  are  incapable  of  the  former,  and  have  not 
been  blessed  with  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
latter.  Still,  however,  the  human  mind,  even  where 
its  operations  appear  most  wild  and  capricious,  holds 
a course  so  regular,  that  in  every  age  and  country 
the  dominion  of  particular  passions  will  be  attended 
with  similar  effects.  The  savage  of  Europe  or 
America,  when  filled  with  superstitious  dread  of 
invisible  beings,  or  with  inquisitive  solicitude  to 
penetrate  into  the  events  of  futurity,  trembles  alike 
with  fear,  or  glows  with  impatience.  He  has  recourse 
to  rites  and  practices  of  the  same  kind,  in  order  to 
avert  the  vengeance  which  he  supposes  to  be  impend- 
ing over  him,  or  to  divine  the  secret  which  is  the 
object  of  his  curiosity.  Accordingly  the  ritual  of 
superstition  in  one  continent,  seems,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, to  be  a transcript  of  that  established  in  the 
other,  and  both  authorize  similar  institutions,  some- 
times so  frivolous  as  to  excite  pity,  sometimes  so 
bloody  and  barbarous  as  to  create  horror.  Butwithout 
supposing  any  consanguinity  between  such  distant 
nations,  or  imagining  that  their  religious  ceremonies 
were  conveyed  by  tradition  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
we  may  ascribe  this  uniformity,  which,  in  many 
instances,  seems  very  amazing,  to  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  superstition  and  enthusiasm  upon  the  weak 
ness  of  the  human  mind. 

4.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a certain  principle  in 
this  inquiry,  that  America  was  not  peopled  by  any 
nation  of  the  ancient  continent,  which  had  made 
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considerable  progress  in  civilization.  Tlie  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World  were  ;n  a state  of  society  so 
fcxtremelv  rude,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  those 
arts  which  are  the  first  essays  of  human  ingenuity  in 
its  advance  towards  improvement.  Even  the  most 
cultivated  nations  of  America  were  strangers  tc 
many  of  those  simple  inventions  which  w re  almost 
coeval  with  societv  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  were 
known  in  the  earliest  periods  of  civil  life  with  which 
we  have  any  acquaintance.  From  this  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  tribes  which  originally  migrated  to  America, 
came  off  from  nations  which  must  have  been  no  less 
barbarous  than  their  posterity,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans.  For,  although 
the  elegant  or  refined  arts  may  decline  or  perish, 
amidst  the  violent  shocks  of  those  revolutions  and  dis- 
asters to  which  nations  are  exposed,  the  necessary 
arts  of  life,  when  once  they  have  been  introduced 
among  any  people,  are  never  lost.  None  of  the 
vicissitudes  in  human  affairs  affect  these,  and  they 
continue  to  be  practised  as  long  as  the  race  of  men 
exists.  If  ever  the  use  of  iron  had  been  known  to 
the  savages  of  America,  or  to  their  progenitors ; if 
ever  they  had  employed  a plough,  a loom,  or  a forge, 
the  utility  of  those  inventions  would  have  preserved 
them,  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  been 
abandoned  or  forgotten.  We  may  conclude,  then, 
that  the  Americans  sprung  from  some  people,  who 
were  themselves  in  such  an  early  and  unimproved 
6tage  of  society,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  all  thos6 
necessary  arts,  which  continued  to  be  unknown 
among  their  posterity  when  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards. 

5.  It  appears  no  less  evident  that  America  was  not 
peopled  by  any  colony  from  the  more  southern  nations 
«f  the  ancient  continent.  None  of  the  rude  tribes 
settled  in  that  part  of  our  hemisphere  can  be  supposed 
to  have  visited  a country  so  remote.  They  possessed 
neither  enterprise,  nor  ingenuity,  nor  power,  that 
could  prompt  them  to  undertake,  or  enable  them  to 
perform,  such  a distant  voyage.  That  the  more 
civilized  nations  in  Asia  or  Africa  are  not  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Americans  is  manifest,  not  only  from 
the  observations  which  I have  already  made  concern- 
ing their  ignorance  of  the  most  simple  and  necessary 
arts,  but  from  an  additional  circumstance.  When- 
ever any  people  have  experienced  the  advantages 
which  men  enjoy  by  their  dominion  over  the  inferior 
animals,  they  can  neither  subsist  without  the  nourish- 
ment which  these  afford,  nor  carry  on  any  considerable 
Operation  independent  of  their  ministry  and  labour. 
Accordingly,  the  first  caie  of  the  Spaniards,  when 
they  settled  in  America,  was  to  stock  it  with  all  the 
domestic  animals  of  Europe ; and  if,  prior  to  them, 
the  Tyrians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Chinese,  or  any 
other  polished  people,  had  taken  possession  of  that 
continent,  we  should  have  found  there  the  animals 
peculiar  to  those  regions  of  the  globe,  where  they 
were  originally  seated.  In  all  America,  however, 
there  is  not  one  animal,  lame  or  wild,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  warm  or  even  the  more  temperate 
countries  of  the  ancient  continent.  The  camel,  the 
dromedary,  the  horse,  the  cow,  were  as  much  unknown 
in  America,  as  the  Elephant  or  the  lion.  From  which 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  people  who  first  settled  in  the 
western  world  did  not  issue  from  those  countries 
where  those  animals  abound,  and  where  men,  from 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  their  aid,  would 
naturally  consider  it  not  only  as  beneficial,  but  as 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  improvement,  and  even 
the  preservation  of  civil  society. 

6 From  considering  the  animals  with  which 


America  is  stored,  we  may  conclude  that  the  nearest 
point  of  contact  between  the  old  and  new  continents 
is  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  both,  and  that 
there  the  communication  was  opened,  and  the  inter- 
course carried  on  between  them.  .dll  the  extensiv*' 
countries  in  America  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  or 
approach  near  to  them,  are  filled  with  indigenous 
animals  of  various  kinds,  entirely  different  from  those 
in  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  ancient  continent. 
But  the  northern  provinces  of  the  New  World  abound 
with  many  of  the  wild  animals  which  are  common  in 
such  parts  of  our  hemisphere  as  lie  in  a similar 
situation.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the 
deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  and  several  other  species, 
frequent  the  forests  of  North  America,  no  less  than 
those  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  seems  to 
be  evident,  then,  that  the  two  continents  approach 
each  other  in  this  quarter,  and  are  either  united,  or 
so  nearly  adjacent,  that  these  animals  might  pass 
from  one  to  the  other. 

7-  The  actual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  is  so 
clearly  established  by  modern  discoveries,  that  the 
chief  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  peopling  of 
America  is  removed,  While  those  immense  regions 
which  stretch  east-ward  from  the  river  Oby  to  the  sea 
of  Kamchatka  were  unknown  or  imperfectly  explored, 
the  north-east  extremities  of  our  hemisphere  were 
supposed  to  be  so  far  distant  from  any  part  of  the 
New  World,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any 
communication  could  have  been  carried  on  between 
them.  But  the  Russians  have  subjected  the  western 
part  of  Siberia  to  their  empire,  gradually  extended 
their  knowledge  of  that  vast  country,  by  advancing 
towards  the  east  into  unknown  provinces.  These 
were  discovered  by  hunters  in  their  excursions  after 
game,  or  by  soldiers  employed  in  levying  the  taxes  ; 
and  the  court  of  Moscow  estimated  the  importance 
of  those  countries,  only  by  the  small  addition  which 
they  made  to  its  revenue.  At  length  Peter  the  Great 
ascended  the  Russian  throne.  His  enlightened, 
comprehensive  mind,  intent  upon  every  circumstance 
that  could  aggrandize  his  empire,  or  render  his  reign 
illustrious,  discerned  consequences  of  those  disco- 
veries which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  his 
ignorant  predecessors.  He  perceived  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  regions  of  Asia  extended  towards  the 
east,  they  must  approach  nearer  to  America;  that: 
the  communication  between  the  two  continents,  which 
had  long  been  searched  for  in  vain,  would  probably 
be  found  in  this  quarter,  and  that  by  opening  it,,, 
some  part  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  western 
world  might  be  made  to  flow  into  his  dominions  tqr 
a new  channel.  Such  an  object  suited  a genius  that' 
delighted  in  grand  schemes.  Peter  drew  up  instruc- 
tions with  his  own  hand  for  prosecuting  this  design, 
and  gave  orders  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

His  successors  adopted  his  ideas,  and  pursued  his 
plan.  The  officers  whom  the  Russian  court  employed 
in  this  service  had  to  struggle  with  so  many  diffi- 
culties, that  their  progress  was  extremly  slow. 
Encouraged  by  some  faint  traditions  among  the  people 
of  Siberia,  concerning  a successful  voyage  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight,  round  the 
north-east  promontory  of  Asia,  they  attempted  to 
follow  the  same  course.  Vessels  were  fitted  out, 
with  this  view,  at  different  times,  from  the  rivers 
Lena  and  Kolyma ; but  in  a frozen  ocean,  which 
nature  seems  not  to  have  designed  for  navigation, 
they  were  exposed  to  many  disasters,  without  being 
able  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  No  vessel  fitted 
out  by  the  Russian  court  ever  doubled  this  formid- 
able Cape  (41):  we  are  indebted  for  what  is  know* 
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of  those  extreme  regions  of  Asia,  to  the  discoveries 
made  in  excursions  by  land.  In  all  thosi  «* evinces 
an  opinion  prevails,  that  there  are  countries  of  great 
extent  and  fertility,  which  lie  at  no  considerable 
distance  from  their  own  coasfs.  These  the  Russians 
imagined  to  be  part  of  America , and  several  circum- 
stances concurred  not  only  in  confirming  them  in  this 
pelief,  but  in  persuading  them  that  some  portion  of 
that  continent  could  not  be  very  remote.  Trees  of 
Various  kinds,  unknown  in  those  naked  regions  of 
Asia,  are  driven  upon  the  coast  by  an  easterly  wind. 
By  the  same  wind,  floating  ice  is  brought  thither  in 
a few  days  ; flights  of  birds  arrive  annually  from  the 
same  quarter ; and  a tradition  obtains  among  the 
inhabitants,  of  an  intercourse  formerly  carried  on 
with  some  countries  situate  to  the  east. 

After  weighing  all  these  particulars,  and  comparing 
the  position  of  the  countries  in  Asia  which  had  been 
discovered,  with  such  parts  in  the  north-west  of 
America  as  were  already  known,  the  Russian  court 
formed  a plan,  which  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  a 
nation  less  accustomed  to  engage  in  arduous  under- 
takings, and  to  contend  with  great  difficulties. 
Orders  were  issued  to  build  two  vessels  at  the  small 
village  of  Ochotz,  situate  on  the  sea  of  Kamchatka,  to 
sail  on  a voyage  of  discovery.  Though  that  dreary 
uncultivated  region  furnished  nothing  that  could  be 
of  use  in  constructing  them,  but  some  larch  trees  : 
though  not  only  the  iron,  the  cordage,  the  sails,  and 
all  the  numerous  articles  requisite  for  their  equip- 
ment, but  the  provisions  for  victualling  them,  were 
to  be  carried  through  the  immense  deserts  of  Siberia, 
down  rivers  difficult  of  navigation,  and  along  roads 
almost  impassable,  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  perseverance  of  the  people,  at  last  surmounted 
every  obstacle.  Two  vessels  were  finished  [a.  d. 
1741,  June  4],  and,  under  the  command  of  the 
Captains  Behring  and  Tschirikow,  sailed  from  Kam- 
chatka, in  quest  of  the  New  World,  in  a quarter 
where  it  had  never  been  approached.  They  shaped 
their  course  towards  the  east ; and  though  a storm 
soon  separated  the  vessels,  which  never  rejoined,  and 
many  disasters  befell  them,  the  expectations  from  the 
.vovage  were  not  altogether  frustrated.  Each  of  the 
.commanders  discovered  land,  which  to  them  appeared 
.to  be  part  of  the  American  continent ; and,  according 
,to  their  observations,  it  seems  to  be  situated  within 
a few  degrees  of  the  north-west  coast  of  California. 
Each -sent  some  of  his  people  ashore  : but  in  one  place 
the  inhabitants  fled  as  the  Russians  approached ; in 
another,  they  carried  off  those  who  landed,  and  des- 
troyed their  boats.  The  violence  of  the  weather,  and 
the  distress  of  their  crews,  obliged  both  captains  to 
quit  this  inhospitable  coast.  In  their  return  they 
touched  at  several  islands,  which  stretch  in  a chain 
from  east  to  west  between  the  conntry  which  they  had 
discovered  and  the  coast  of  Asia.  They  had  some 
intercourse  with  .the  natives,  who  seemed  to  them  to 
resemble  the  North  Americans.  They  presented  to 
the  Russians  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is 
a symbol  of  friendship  universal  among  the  people  of 
North  America,  and  an  usage  of  arbitrary  institution, 
peculiar  to  them. 

Though  the  islands  of  this  New  Archipelago  have 
©een  frequented  since  that  time  by  the  Russian 
hunters,  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  during  a period 
of  more  than  forty  years,  seems  to  have  relinquished 
every  thought  of  prosecuting  discoveries  in  that 
quarter.  But  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight,  it  was  unexpectedly  resumed. 
The  Sovereign,  who  had  been  lately  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Peter  the  Great,  possessed  the  genius  and 


talents  of  her  lLjstrious  predecessor.  During  the 
operations  of  the  most  arduous  and  extensive  war  hi 
which  the  Russian  empire  was  ever  engaged,  she 
formed  schemes  and  executed  undertakings,  to  which 
more  limited  abilities  would  have  been  incapable  oi 
attending  but  amidst  the  leisure  of  pacific  times.  A 
new  voyage  of  discovery  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Asia  was  planned,  and  Captain  Krenitzin  and 
Lieutenant  Levasheff  were  appointed  to  command 
the  two  vessels  fitted  out  for  that  purpose.  In  their 
voyage  outward  they  held  nearly  the  same  course 
with  the  former  navigators,  they  touched  at  the  same 
islands,  observed  their  situations  and  production* 
more  carefully,  and  discovered  several  new  islands, 
with  which  Behring  and  Tschirikow  had  not  fallen 
in.  Though  they  did  not  proceed  so  far  to  the  east 
as  to  revisit  the  country  which  Behring  and  Tschirikow 
supposed  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent,  yet, 
by  returning  in  a course  considerably  to  the  north  of 
theirs,  they  corrected  some  capital  mistakes  into 
which  their  predecessors  had  fallen,  and  have  contri- 
buted to  facilitate  the  progress  of  future  navigator* 
in  those  seas  (42). 

Thus  the  possibility  of  a communication  between 
the  continents  in  this  quarter  rests  no  longer  upon 
mere  conjecture,  but  is  established  by  undoubted 
evidence.  Some  tribe  or  some  families  of  wandering 
Tartars,  from  the  restless  spirit  peculiar  to  their  race, 
might  migrate  to  the  nearest  islands,  and,  rude  as 
their  knowledge  of  navigation  was,  might,  by  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  reach  at  length  the  coast  of 
America,  and  give  a beginning  to  population  in  that 
continent.  The  distance  between  the  Marian  or 
Ladrone  islands  and  the  nearest  land  in  Asia,  is 
greater  than  that  between  the  part  of  America  which 
the  Russians  discovered,  and  the  coast  of  Kamchatka; 
and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  are  manifestly 
of  Asiatic  extract.  If,  notwithstanding  their  remote 
situation,  we  admit  that  the  Marian  islands  were 
peopled  from  our  continent,  distance  alone  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  hesitate  about  admitting  that 
the  Americans  may  derive  their  original  from  the 
same  source.  It  is  probable  that  future  navigators 
in  those  seas,  by  steering  further  to  the  north,  may 
find  that  the  continent  of  America  approaches  still 
nearer  to  Asia.  According  to  the  information  of  the 
barbarous  people  who  inhabit  the  country  about  the 
north-east  promontory  of  Asia,  there  lies,  off  the 
coast,  a small  island,  to  which  they  sail  in  less  than 
a day.  From  that  they  can  descry  a large  continent, 
which  according  to  their  description,  is  covered  with 
forests,  and  possessed  by  people  whose  language  they 
do  not  understand.  By  them  they  are  supplied  with 
the  skins  of  martens,  an  animal  unknown  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  which  is  never  found 
but  in  countries  abounding  with  trees.  If  we  could 
rely  on  this  account,  we  might  conclude,  that  the 
American  continent  is  separated  from  ours  only  by  a 
narrow  strait,  and  all  the  difficulties  with  respect  to 
the  communication  between  them  would  Vanish. 
What  could  be  offered  only  as  a conjecture  when  this 
History  was  first  published,  is  now  known  to  be  cer- 
tain. The  near  approach  of  the  two  continents  to  each 
other  has  been  discovered  and  traced  in  a voyage 
undertaken  upon  principles  so  pure  and  so  liberal, 
and  conducted  with  so  much  professional  skill,  as 
reflect  lustre  upon  the  reign  of  the  sovereign  by 
whom  it  was  planned,  and  do  honour  to  the  officers 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  it  (43). 

It  is  likewise  evident  from  recent  discoveries,  that 
an  intercourse  between  our  continent  and  America 
might  be  carried  on  with  no  less  facility  from  th« 
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north-west  extremities  of  Europe.  As  early  as  the 
ninth  century,  the  Norwegians  discovered  Greenland, 
[a.  d.  830,]  and  planted  colonies  there.  The  com- 
munication with  that  country,  after  a long  interrup- 
tion, was  renewed  in  the  last  century.  Some  Lutheran 
and  Moravian  missionaries,  prompted  by  zeal  for 
propagating  the  Christian  faith,  have  ventured  to 
settle  in  this  frozen  and  uncultivated  region.  To 
them  we  are  indebted  for  much  curious  information 
with  respect  to  its  nature  and  inhabitants.  We  learn, 
that  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland  is  separated 
from  America  by  a very  narrow  strait;  that,  at  the 
be  tom  of  the  bay  into  which  this  strait  conducts,  it 

highly  probable  that  they  are  united ; that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  have  some  inter- 
course with  one  another  ; that  the  Esquimaux  of 
America  perfectly  resemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their 
aspect,  dress,  and  mode  of  living ; that  some  sailors 
who  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a few  words  in  the 
Greenlandish  language,  reported  that  these  were 
understood  by  the  Esquimaux  ; that,  at  length,  [a.  d. 
1764,]  a Moravian  missionary,  well  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  Greenland,  having  visited  the  country 
of  the  Esquimaux,  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that 
they  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Greenlanders  ; 
that  they  were  in  every  respect  the  same  people,  and 
he  was  accordingly  received  and  entertained  by  them 
as  a friend  and  a brother. 

By  these  decisive  facts,  not  only  the  consanguinity 
of  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  is  established, 
but  the  possibility  of  peopling  America  from  the 
north  of  Europe  is  demonstrated.  If  the  Norwegians, 
in  a barbarous  age,  when  science  had  not  begun  to 
dawn  in  the  north  of  Europe,  possessed  such  naval 
skill  as  to  open  a communication  with  Greenland, 
their  ancestors,  as  much  addicted  to  roving  by  sea  as 
the  Tartars  are  to  wandering  by  land,  might,  at  some 
more  remote  period,  accomplish  the  same  voyage,  and 
settle  a colony  there,  whose  descendants  might,  in 
progress  of  time,  migrate  into  America.  But  if, 
instead  of  venturing  to  sail  directly  from  their  own 
coast  to  Greenland,  we  suppose  that  the  Norwegians 
held  a more  cautious  course,  and  advanced  from 
Shetland  to  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  from  them  to 
Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planted  colonies  ; their 
progress  may  have  been  so  gradual,  that  this  naviga- 
tion cannot  be  considered  as  either  longer  or  more 
hazardous,  than  those  voyages  which  that  hardy  and 
enterprising  race  of  men  is  known  to  have  performed 
in  every  age. 

8.  Though  it  be  possible  that  America  may  have 
received  its  first  inhabitants  from  our  continent, 
either  by  the  north-west  of  Europe  or  the  north-east 
of  Asia,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  progenitors  of  all  the  American  nations, 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  southern  confines  of  Labrador, 
migrated  from  the  latter  rather  than  the  former. 
The  Esquimaux  are  the  only  people  in  America, 
who,  in  their  aspect  or  character,  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  the  northern  Europeans.  They  are  mani- 
festly a race  of  men  distinct  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  American  continent,  in  language,  in  disposition, 
and  in  habits  of  life.  Their  original,  then,  may 
warrantably  be  traced  up  to  that  source  which  I have 
pointed  out.  But  among  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
America,  there  is  such  a striking  similitude  in  the 
form  of  their  bodies  and  the  qualities  of  their  minds, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  diversities  occasioned  by 
the  influence  of  climate,  or  unequal  progress  in  im- 
provement, we  must  pronounce  them  to  be  descended 
from  one  source.  There  may  be  a variety  in  the 
shades,  but  we  can  every  where  trace  the  same 


original  colour.  Rich  tribe  has  something  peculiar 
which  distinguishes  it.  but  in  all  of  them  we  discern 
certain  features  common  to  the  whole  race.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  in  every  peculiarity,  whether  in 
their  persons  or  dispositions,  which  characterise  the 
Americans,  they  have  some  resemblance  to  the  rude 
tribes  scattered  over  the  north-east  of  Asia,  but 
almost  none  to  the  nations  settled  in  the  northern 
extremities  of  Europe.  We  may,  therefore,  refer 
them  to  the  former  origin,  and  conclude  that  their 
Asiatic  progenitors  having  settled  in  those  parts  of 
America  where  the  Russians  have  discovered  the 
proximity  of  the  two  continents,  spread  gradually 
over  its  various  regions.  This  account  of  the  progress 
of  population  in  America  coincides  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Mexicans  concerning  their  own  origin,  which, 
imperfect  as  they  are,  were  preserved  with  more 
accuracy,  and  merit  greater  credit,  than  those  of  any 
people  in  the  New  World.  According  to  them,  their 
ancestors  came  from  a remote  country,  situated  to 
the  north-west  of  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  point  out 
their  various  stations  as  they  advanced  from  this  into 
the  interior  provinces,  and  it  is  precisely  the  same 
route  which  they  must  have  held,  if  they  had  been 
emigrants  from  Asia.  The  Mexicans,  in  describing 
the  appearance  of  their  progenitors,  their  manner* 
and  habits  of  life  at  that  period,  exactly  delineate 
those  of  the  rude  Tartars,  from  whom  I suppose  them 
to  have  sprung. 

Thus  have  I finished  a disquisition  which  has  been 
deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  would  have 
been  improper  to  omit  it  in  writing  the  history  of 
America.  I have  ventured  to  inquire,  but  without 
presuming  to  decide.  Satisfied  with  offering  conjec- 
tures, I pretend  not  to  establish  any  system.  When 
an  investigation  is,  from  its  nature,  so  intricate  and 
obscure,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  are  certain,  there  may  be  some  merit  in  pointing 
out  such  as  are  probable. 

The  condition  and  character  of  the  American 
nations  at  the  time  when  they  became  known  to  the 
Europeans,  deserve  more  attentive  consideration  than 
the  inquiry  concerning  their  original.  The  latter  is 
merely  an  object  of  curiosity  ; the  former  is  one  of 
the  most  important  as  well  as  instructive  researches 
which  can  occupy  the  philosopher  or  historian.  In 
order  to  complete  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and 
attain  to  a perfect  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  opera- 
tions, we  must  contemplate  man  in  all  those  various 
situations  wherein  he  has  been  placed.  We  must 
follow  him  in  his  progress  through  the  different 
stages  of  society,  as  he  gradually  advances  from  the 
infant  state  of  civil  life  towards  its  maturity  and 
decline.  We  must  observe,  at  each  period,  how  the 
faculties  of  his  understanding  unfold ; we  must  attend 
to  the  efforts  of  his  active  power,  watch  the  various 
movements  of  desire  and  affection,  as  they  rise  in  his 
breast,  and  mark  whither  they  tend,  and  with  what 
ardour  they  are  exerted.  The  philosophers  and  his- 
torians of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  our  guides  in 
this  as  well  as  every  other  disquisition,  had  only  a 
limited  view  of  this  subject,  as  they  had  hardly  any 
opportunity  of  surveying  man  in  his  rudest  and  most 
early  state.  In  all  those  regions  of  the  earth  wi  h 
which  they  were  well  acquainted,  civil  society  had 
made  considerable  advances,  and  nations  had  finished 
a good  part  of  their  career  before  they  began  to 
observe  them.  The  Scythians  and  Germans,  the 
rudest  people  of  whom  any  ancient  author  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  an  authentic  account,  possessed  flocks 
and  herds,  had  acquired  property  of  various  kinds, 
and,  when  compared  with  mankind  in  their  primitive 
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«tate,  may  be  reckoned  to  have  attained  to  a great 
degree  of  civihzation. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  contemplation,  and  presented  nations  to  our 
view,  in  stages  of  their  progress  much  less  advanced 
than  those  wherein  they  have  been  observed  in  our 
continent.  In  America,  man  appears  under  the  rudest 
form  in  which  we  can  conceive  him  to  subsist.  We 
behold  communities  just  beginning  to  unite,  and  may 
examine  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  human  beings 
m the  infancy  of  social  life,  while  they  feel  but  im- 
perfectly the  force  of  its  ties,  and  have  scarcely  relin- 
quished their  native  liberty.  That  state  of  primaeval 
simplicity,  which  was  known  in  our  continent,  only 
by  the  fanciful  description  of  poets,  really  existed  in 
the  other.  The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
strangers  to  industry  and  labour,  ignorant  of  arts, 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  property, 
and  enjoying  almost  without  restriction  or  control 
the  blessings  which  flowed  spontaneously  from  the 
bounty  of  nature.  There  were  only  two  nations  in 
this  vast  continent  which  had  emerged  from  this  rude 
state,  and  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in 
acquiring  the  ideas,  and  adopting  the  institutions, 
which  belong  to  polished  societies.  Their  govern- 
ment and  manners  will  fall  naturally  under  our 
review  in  relating  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  empires  ; and  we  shall  have 
there  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  Americans 
in  the  state  of  highest  improvement  to  which  they 
ever  attained. 

At  present,  our  attention  and  researches  shall  be 
turned  to  the  small  independent  tribes  which  occupied 
every  other  part  of  America.  Among  these,  though 
with  some  diversity  in  their  character,  their  manners, 
and  institutions,  the  state  of  society  was  nearly  similar, 
and  so  extremely  rude,  that  the  denomination  of  savage 
may  be  applied  to  them  all.  In  a general  history  of 
Amei  ica,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  describe  the 
condition  of  each  petty  community,  or  to  investigate 
every  minute  circumstance  which  contributes  to  form 
the  character  of  its  members.  Such  an  inquiry  would 
lead  to  details  of  immeasurable  and  tiresome  extent. 
The  qualities  belonging  to  the  people  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  have  such  a near  resemblance,  that  they 
may  be  painted  with  the  same  features.  Where  any 
circumstances  seem  to  constitute  a diversity  in  their 
character  and  manners  worthy  of  attention,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  point  these  out  as  they  occur,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  peculiarities. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  satisfying  and 
authentic  information  concerning  nations  while  they 
remain  uncivilized.  To  discover  their  true  character 
under  this  rude  form,  and  to  select  the  features  by 
which  they  are  distinguished,  requires  an  observer 
possessed  of  no  less  impartiality  than  discernment. 
For,  in  every  state  of  society,  the  faculties,  the  senti- 
ments, and  desires  of  men,  are  so  accommodated  to 
their  own  state,  that  they  become  standards  of  excel- 
lence to  themselves,  they  affix  the  idea  of  perfection 
and  happiness  to  those  attainments  which  resemble 
their  own,  and  wherever  the  objects  and  enjoyments 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  are  wanting, 
confidently  pronounce  a people  to  be  barbarous  and 
miserable.  Hence  the  mutual  contempt  with  which 
the  members  of  communities,  unequal  in  their  degrees 
of  improvement,  regard  each  other.  Polished  nations, 
conscious  of  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from 

heir  knowledge  and  arts,  are  apt  to  view  rude 
nations  with  peculiar  scorn,  and,  in  the  pride  of  supe- 
riority, will  hardly  allow  either  their  occupations,  their 
feelings,  or  their  pleasures,  to  be  worthy  of  men.  It 


has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  communities,  in  their  early 
and  unpolished  state,  to  fall  under  the  observation  of 
persons  endowed  with  force  of  mind  superior  to 
vulgar  prejudices,  and  capable  of  contemplating  man, 
under  whatever  aspect  he  appears,  with  a candid  and 
discerning  eye. 

The  Spaniards,  who  first  visited  America,  and  who 
had  opportunity  of  beholding  its  various  tribes  while 
entire  and  unsubdued,  and  before  any  change  had 
been  made  in  their  ideas  or  manners  by  intercourse 
with  a race  of  men  much  advanced  beyond  them  in 
improvement,  were  far  from  possessing  the  qualities 
requisite  for  observing  the  striking  spectacle  pre- 
sented to  their  view.  Neither  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  nor  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  had 
made  such  progress  in  true  science,  as  inspires  en- 
larged and  liberal  sentiments.  The  conquerors  of 
the  New  World  were  mostly  illiterate  adventurers,  des- 
titute of  all  the  ideas  which  should  have  directed  them 
in  contemplating  objects  so  extremely  different  from 
those  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Surrounded 
continually  with  danger,  or  struggling  with  hardships, 
they  had  little  leisure,  and  less  capacity,  for  any  specu- 
lative inquiry.  Eager  to  take  possession  of  a country 
of  such  extent  and  opulence,  and  happy  in  finding  it 
occupied  by  inhabitants  so  incapable  to  defend  it, 
they  hastily  pronounced  them  to  be  a wretched  order 
of  men,  formed  merely  for  servitude ; and  were  more 
employed  in  computing  the  profits  of  their  labour, 
than  inquiring  into  the  operations  of  their  minds,  or 
the  reasons  of  their  customs  and  institutions.  The 
persons  who  penetrated  at  subsequent  periods  into 
the  interior  provinces,  to  which  the  knowledge  and 
devastations  of  the  first  conquerors  did  not  reach, 
were  generally  of  a similar  character ; brave  and 
enterprising  in  a high  degree,  but  so  uninformed  as 
to  be  little  qualified  either  for  observing  or  describing 
what  they  beheld. 

Not  only  the  incapacity,  but  the  prejudices  of  the 
Spaniards,  render  their  accounts  of  the  people  of 
America  extremely  defective.  Soon  after  they  planted 
colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  a difference  in  opinion 
arose  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives. 
One  party  solicitous  to  render  their  servitude  per- 
. petual,  represented  them  as  a brutish,  obstinate  race, 
incapable  of  either  acquiring  religious  know  ledge,  or  of 
being  trained  to  the  functions  of  social  life.  The 
other  full  of  pious  concern  for  their  conversion,  con- 
tended that,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  they  were 
gentle,  affectionate,  docile,  and  by  proper  instructions 
and  regulations  might  be  formed  gradually  into  good 
Christians  and  useful  citizens.  This  controversy,  as 
I have  already  related,  was  carried  on  with  all  the 
warmth  which  is  natural  when  attention  to  interest 
on  the  one  hand,  and  religious  zeal  on  the  other, 
animate  the  disputants.  Most  of  the  laity  espoused 
the  former  opinion ; all  the  ecclesiastics  were  advo- 
cates for  the  latter  ; and  we  shall  uniformly  find,  that, 
accordingly  as  an  author  belonged  to  either  of  these 
parties,  he  is  apt  to  magnify  the  virtues  or  aggravate 
the  defects  of  the  Americans  far  beyond  truth. 
Those  repugnant  accounts  increase  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  a perfect  knowledge  of  their  character,  and 
render  it  necessary  to  peruse  all  the  descriptions  of 
them  by  Spanish  writers  with  distrust,  and  to 
receive  their  information  with  some  grains  of 
allowance. 

Almost  two  centuries  elapsed  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  before  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  at- 
tracted in  any  considerable  degree,  the  attention  of 
philosophers.  At  length  they  discovered,  that  the 
contemplation  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
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Americans,  in  their  original  state,  tended  to  complete 
our  knowledge  of  the  human  species ; might  enable 
to  fill  up  a considerable  chasm  in  the  history  of  its 
progress  ; and  lead  to  speculations  no  less  curious 
than  important.  They  entered  upon  this  new  field  of 
study  with  great  ardour  ; but,  instead  of  throwing 
light  upon  the  subject,  they  have  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  involve  it  in  additional  obscurity. 
Too  impatient  to  inquire,  they  hastened  to  decide ; 
and  began  to  erect  systems,  when  they  should  have 
been  searching  for  facts  on  which  to  establish  their 
foundations.  Struck  with  the  appearance  of  dege- 
neracy in  the  human  species  throughout  the  New 
Wor  d,  and  astonished  at  beholding  a vast  continent 
occupied  by  a naked,  feeble,  and  ignorant  race  of  men, 
some  authors  of  great  name  have  maintained  that 
this  part  of  the  globe  had  but  lately  emerged  from 
the  sea,  and  become  fit  for  the  residence  ol  man  ; that 
every  thing  in  it  bore  marks  of  a recent  original ; 
and  that  its  inhabitants,  lately  called  into  existence, 
and  still  at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  were  un- 
worthy to  be  compared  with  the  people  of  a more 
ancient  and  improved  continent.  Others  have  ima- 
gined, that,  under  the  influence  of  an  unkindly  climate, 
which  checks  and  enervates  the  principle  of  life,  man 
never  attained  in  America  the  perfection  which  be- 
ongs  to  his  nature,  but  remained  an  animal  of  an 
inferior  order,  defective  in  the  vigour  of  his  bodily 
frame,  and  destitute  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  of  force, 
in  the  operations  of  his  mind.  In  opposition  to  both 
these,  other  philosophers  have  supposed  that  man 
arrives  at  his  highest  dignity  and  excellence  long  be- 
fore he  reaches  a state  of  refinement ; and,  in  the 
rude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  displays  an  elevation  of 
sentiment,  an  independence  of  mind,  and  a warmth 
of  attachment,  for  which  it  is  vain  to  search  among 
the  members  of  polished  societies.  They  seem  to 
consider  that  as  the  most  perfect  state  of  man  which 
is  the  least  civilized.  They  describe  the  manners  of 
the  rude  Americans  with  such  rapture,  as  if  they 
proposed  them  for  models  to  the  rest  of  the  species. 
These  contradictory  theories  have  been  proposed  with 
equal  confidence,  and  uncommon  powers  of  genius 
and  eloquence  have  been  exerted  in  order  to  clothe 
them  with  an  appearance  of  truth. 

As  all  those  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  rude  nations  in  America 
intricate  and  obscure,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on 
with  caution.  When  guided  in  our  researches  by  the 
intelligent  observations  of  the  few  philosophers  who 
have  visited  this  part,  of  the  globe  we  may  venture 
to  decide.  When  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
superficial  remarks  of  vulgar  travellers,  of  sailors, 
traders,  buccaneers,  and  missionaries,  we  must  often 
pause  and,  comparing  detached  facts,  endeavour  to 
discover  what  they  wanted  sagacity  to  observe. 
Without  indulging  conjecture,  or  betraying  a pro- 
pensity to  cither  system,  we  must  study  with  equal 
care  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  extravagant  admiration 
or  of  supercilious  contempt  for  those  manners  which 
we  describe. 

In  order  to  conduct  this  inquiry  with  greater 
accuracy,  it  should  be  rendered  as  simple  as  possible. 
Man  existed  as  an  individual  before  he  became  the 
member  of  a community ; and  the  qualities  which 
belong  to  him  under  his  former  capacity  should  be 
known,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  those  which 
rise  from  the  latter  relation.  This  is  peculiarly 
necessary  in  investigating  the  manners  of  rude 
nations.  Their  political  union  is  so  incomplete, 
their  civil  institutions  and  regulations  so  few,  so 
simple,  and  of  such  slender  authority,  that  men  in 


this  state  ought  to  be  viewed  rather  as  independent 
agents,  than  as  members  of  a regular  society.  The 
character  of  a savage  results  almost  entirely  from  his 
sentiments  or  feelings  as  an  individual,  and  is  but 
little  influenced  by  his  imperfect  subjection  to 
government  and  older.  I shall  conduct  my  researches 
concerning  the  manners  of  the  Americansin  this  natural 
order,  proceeding  gradually  from  what  is  simple  to 
what  is  more  complicated. 

I shall  consider,  I.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the 
Americans  in  those  regions  now  under  review.  II. 
The  qualities  of  their  minds.  III.  Their  domestic 
state.  IV.  Their  political  state  and  institutions.  V 
Theii  system  of  war,  and  public  security.  VI.  The 
arts  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Vll.  Their 
religious  ideas  and  institutions.  VIII.  Such  singular 
detached  customs  as  are  not  reducible  to  any  of  the 
former  heads.  IX.  I shall  conclude  with  a general 
review  and  estimate  of  their  virtues  and  defects. 

I.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans. — The 
human  body  is  less  affected  by  climate  than  that  of 
any  other  animal.  Some  anima  s are  confined  to  a 
particular  region  of  the  globe,  and  cannot  exist  beyond 
it;  others  though  they  may  be  brought  to  bear  the 
injuries  of  a climate  foreign  to  them,  cease  to  mul- 
tiply when  carried  out  of  that  district  which  nature 
destined  to  be  their  mansion.  Even  such  as  seem 
capable  of  being  naturalized  in  various  climates,  feel 
the  effect  of  every  remove  from  their  proper  station, 
and  gradually  dwindle  and  degenerate  from  the  vigour 
and  perfection  peculiar  to  their  species.  Man  is  the 
only  living  creature  whose  frame  is  at  once  so  hardy 
and  so  flexible,  that  he  can  spread  over  the  whole 
earth,  become  the  inhabitant  of  every  region,  and 
thrive  and  multiply  under  every  climate.  Subject, 
however,  to  the  general  law  of  nature,  the  human 
body  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
climate ; and  when  exposed  to  the  extremes  eithe- 
of  heat  or  cold,  its  size  or  vigour  diminishes. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  filled  the  discoverers  with  such  astonishment, 
that  they  were  apt  to  imagine  them  a race  of  men 
different  from  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.  Their 
complexion  is  of  a reddish  brown,  nearly  resembling 
the  colour  of  copper.  The  hair  of  their  heads  is 
always  black,  long,  coarse,  and  uncurled.  They  have 
no  beard,, and  every  part  of  their  body  is  perfectly 
smooth.  Their  persons  are  of  a full  size,  extremely 
straight,  and  well  proportioned  (44).  Their  features 
are  regular,  though  often  distorted  by  absurd  endea- 
vours to  improve  the  beauty  of  their  natural  form,  or 
to  render  their  aspect  more  dreadful  to  their  enemies. 
In  the  islands,  where  four-footed  animals  were  both 
few  and  small,  and  the  earth  yielded  her  productions 
almost  spontaneously,  the  constitution  of  the  natives, 
neither  braced  by  the  active  exercises  of  the  chase, 
nor  invigorated  by  the  labour  of  cultivation,  was 
extremely  feeble  and  languid.  On  the  continent, 
where  the  forests  abound  with  game  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  chief  occupation  of  many  tribes  was  to 
pursue  it,  the  human  frame  acquired  greater  firmness. 
Still  however,  the  Americans  were  more  remarkable 
for  agility  than  strength.  They  resembled  beasts  of 
prey,  rather  than  animals  formed  for  labour  (45). 
They  were  not  only  averse  to  toil,  but  incapable  of 
it ; and  when  roused  by  force  from  their  native  indo- 
lence, and  compelled  to  work,  they  sunk  under  tasks 
which  the  people  of  the  other  continent  would  have 
performed  with  ease.  This  feebleness  of  constitu- 
tion was  universal  among  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions  in  America  which  we  are  surveying,  and  mav 
be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  species  there. 
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The  beardless  countenance  and  smooth  skin  of  ihe 
American  seems  to  indicate  a defect  of  vigour,  occa- 
sioned by  some  vice  in  his  frame.  He  is  destitute 
of  one  sign  of  manhood  and  of  strength.  This  pecu- 
liarity, by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World 
are  distinguished  from  the  people  of  all  other  nations, 
cannot  be  attributed,  as  some  travellers  have  sup- 
posed, to  their  mode  of  subsistence.  For  though  the 
food  of  many  Americans  be  extremely  insipid,  as 
they  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  salt, 
rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  have  subsisted 
on  aliments  equally  simple,  without  this  mark  of  de- 
gradation, or  any  apparent  symptom  of  a diminution 
in  their  vigour. 

As  the  external  form  of  the  Americans  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  there  is  some  natural  debility  in  their 
frame,  the  smallness  of  their  appetite  for  food  has 
been  mentioned  by  many  authors  as  a confirmation 
of  this  suspicion.  The  quantity  of  food  which  men 
consume  varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  live,  the  degree  of  activity 
which  they  exert,  and  the  natural  vigour  of  their 
constitutions.  Under  the  enervating  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone,  and  when  men  pass  their  days  in  indo- 
lence and  ease,  they  require  less  nourishment  than 
the  active  inhabitants  of  temperate  or  cold  countries. 
But  neither  the  warmth  of  their  climate,  nor  their 
extreme  laziness,  will  account  for  the  uncommon 
defect  of  appetite  among  the  Americans.  The 
Spa  niards  were  astonished  with  observing  this,  not 
only  in  the  islands,  but  in  several  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  constitutional  temperance  of  the  natives 
far  exceeded,  in  their  opinion,  the  abstinence  of  the 
most  mortified  hermits  ; while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
appetite  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the  Americans 
insatiably  voracious ; and  they  affirmed,  that  one 
Spaniard  devoured  more  food  in  a day  than  was 
sufficient  for  ten  Americans. 

A proof  of  some  feebleness  in  their  frame,  still 
more  striking,  is  the  insensibility  of  the  Americans 
to  the  charms  of  beauty  and  the  power  of  love.  That 
passion,  which  was  destined  to  perpetuate  life,  to  be 
the  bond  of  social  union,  and  the  source  of  tenderness 
and  joy,  is  the  most  ardent  in  the  human  breast. 
Though  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  savage  state, 
though  excessive  fatigue,  on  some  occasions,  and  the 
difficulty  at  all  times  of  procuring  subsistence,  may 
seem  to  be  adverse  to  this  passion,  and  to  have  a 
tendency  to  abate  its  vigour,  yet  the  rudest  nations 
in  every  other  part  of  the  globe  seem  to  feel  its 
influence  more  powerfully  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World.  The  negro  glows  with  all  the  warmth 
of  desire  natural  to  hi's  climate  ; and  the  most  uncul- 
tivated Asiatics  discover  that  sensibility  which, 
from  their  situation  on  the  g'obe,  we  should  expect 
them  to  have  felt.  But  the  Americans  are,  in  an 
amazing  degree,  strangers  to  the  force  of  this  first 
instinct  of  nature.  In  every  part  of  the  New  World 
the  natives  treat  their  women  with  coldness  and  in- 
difference. They  are  neither  the  objects  of  that 
tender  attachment  which  takes  place  in  civilized 
•ociety,  nor  of  that  ardent  desire  conspicuous  among 
rude  nations.  Even  in  climates  where  this  passion 
usually  acquires  its  greatest  vigour,  the  savage  of 
America  views  his  female  with  disdain,  as  an  animal 
of  a less  noble  species.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  win  her 
favour  by  the  assiduity  of  courtship,  and  still  less 
solicitous  to  preserve  it  by  indulgence  and  gentleness. 
Missionaries  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  aus- 
terity of  monastic  ideas,  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing their  astonishment  at  the  dispassionate 
coldness  of  the  American  young  men  in  their  inter- 


course with  the  other  sex.  Nor  is  this  reserve  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  opinion  which  they  entertain  with 
respect  to  the  merit  of  female  chastity.  That  is  an 
idea  too  refined  for  a savage,  and  suggested  by  a 
delicacy  of  sentiment  and  affection  to  which  he  is  a 
stranger. 

But  in  inquiries  concerning  either  the  bodily  ot 
mental  qualities  of  particular  races  of  men,  there  is  not 
a more  common  or  more  seducing  error,  than  that  of 
ascribing  to  a single  cause  those  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities, which  are  the  effect  of  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  many  causes.  The  climate  and  soil  of  America 
differ,  in  so  many  respects,  from  those  of  the  other 
hemisphere,  and  this  difference  is  so  obvious  and 
striking,  that  philosophers  of  great  eminence  have 
laid  hold  on  this  as  sufficient  to  account  for  what  is 
peculiar  in  the  constitution  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
rest  on  physical  causes  alone,  and  consider  the  feeble 
frame  and  languid  desire  of  the  Americans,  as  conse- 
quences of  the  temperament  of  that  portion  of  the 
globe  which  they  occupy.  But  the  influences  of 
political  and  moral  causes  ought  not  to  have  been 
overlooked.  These  operate  with  no  less  effect  than 
that  on  which  many  philosophers  rest  as  a full  expla- 
nation of  the  singular  appearances  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Wherever  the  state  of  society  is  such 
as  to  create  many  wai  ts  and  desires,  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  regular  exertions  of  industry, 
the  body  accustomed  to  labour  becomes  robust  and 
patient  of  fatigue.  In  a more  simple  state,  where  the 
demands  of  men  are  so  few  and  so  moderate,  that 
they  may  be  gratified,  almost  without  any  effort,  by 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  the  powers  of 
the  body  are  not  called  forth,  nor  can  they  attain 
their  proper  strength.  The  natives  of  Chili  and 
of  North  America,  the  two  temperate  regions  in  the 
New  World,  who  live  by  hunting,  may  be  deemed 
an  active  and  vigorous  race,  when  compared  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  isles,  or  of  those  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent where  hardly  any  labour  is  requisite  to  procure 
subsistence.  The  exertions  of  a hunter  are  not,  how- 
ever, so  regular,  or  so  continued,  as  those  of  persons 
employed  in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  various 
arts  of  civilized  life ; and  though  his  agility  may  be 
greater  than  theirs,  his  strength  is  on  the  whole 
inferior.  If  another  direction  were  given  to  the  active 
powers  of  man  in  the  New  World,  and  his  force 
augmented  by  exercise,  he  might  acquire  a degree  of 
vigour  which  he  does  not  in  his  present  state  pos- 
sess. The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by  experience. 
Wherever  the  Americans  have  been  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  hard  labour,  their  constitutions  become 
robust,  and  they  have  been  found  capable  of  per- 
forming such  tasks  as  seemed  not  only  to  exceed  the 
powers  of  such  a feeble  frame  as  has  been  deemed 
peculiar  to  their  country,  but  to  equal  any  effort  of 
the  natives  either  of  Africa  or  of  Europe  (46). 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  what  has  been 
observed  concerning  their  slender  demand  for  food. 
As  a proof  that  this  should  be  ascribed  as  much 
to  their  extreme  indolence,  and  often  total  want  of 
occupation,  as  to  anything  peculiar  in  the  physical 
structure  of  their  bodies,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
in  those  districts  where  the  people  of  America  are 
obliged  to  exert  any  unusual  effort  of  activity,  in 
order  to  procure  subsistence,  or  wherever  they  are 
employed  in  severe  labour,  their  appetite  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  other  men,  and,  in  some  places,  it 
has  struck  observers  as  remarkably  voracious. 

The  operation  of  political  and  moral  causes  is 
still  more  conspicuous,  in  modifying  the  degree  of 
attachment  between  the  sexes.  In  a state  of  high 
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civilization,  this  passion,  inflamed  by  restraint,  re- 
fined by  delicacy,  and  cherished  by  fashion,  occupies 
and  engrosses  the  heart.  It  is  no  longer  a simple 
mstinct  of  nature;  sentiment  heightens  the  ardour 
of  desire,  and  the  most  tender  emotions  of  which 
our  frame  is  susceptible,  soothe  and  agitate  the  soul. 
This  description,  however,  applies  only  to  those,  who, 
by  their  situation,  are  exempted  from  the  cares  and 
labours  of  life.  Among  persons  of  inferior  order,  who 
are  doomed  by  their  condition  to  incessant  toil,  the 
dominion  of  t i is  passion  is  less  violent  ; their  solici- 
tude to  procure  subsistence,  and  to  provide  for  the 
first  demand  of  nature,  leaves  little  leisure  for  attend- 
ing to  its  second  call.  But  if  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  varies  so  much  in  persons 
of  different  rank  in  polished  societies,  the  condition 
of  man,  while  he  remains  uncivilized,  must  occasion  a 
variation  still  more  apparent.  We  may  well  suppose, 
that  amidst  the  hardships,  the  dangers,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  savage  life,  where  subsistence  is  always 
precarious,  and  often  scanty,  where  men  are  almost 
continually  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies, 
or  in  guarding  against  their  attacks,  and  where  neither 
dress  nor  reserve  are  employed  as  arts  of  female 
allurement,  that  the  attention  of  the  Americans  to 
their  women  would .^e  extremely  feeble,  without  im- 
puting this  solely  to  any  physical  defect  or  degrada- 
tion in  their  frame. 

It  is  accordingly  observed,  that  in  those  countries 
of  America,  where,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  or  some  further  advances 
which  the  natives  Have  made  in  improvement,  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  more  abundant,  and  the 
hardships  of  savage  life  are  less  severely  felt,  the 
animal  passion  of  the  sexes  becomes  more  ardent. 
Striking  examples  of  this  occur  among  some  tribes 
seated  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers  well  stored  with 
food,  among  others  who  are  masters  of  hunting 
grounds  abounding  so  much  with  game,  that  they 
have  a regular  and  plentiful  supply  of  nourishment 
with  little  labour.  The  superior  degree  of  security 
and  affluence  which  these  tribes  enjoy,  is  followed  by 
their  natural  effects.  The  passions  implanted  in  the 
human  frame  by  the  hand  of  nature  acquire  addi- 
tional force ; new  tastes  and  desires  are  formed ; the 
women,  as  they  are  more  valued  and  admired, 
become  more  attentive  to  dress  and  ornament ; the 
men,  beginning  to  feel  how  much  of  their  own 
happiness  depends  upon  them,  no  longer  disdain  the 
arts  of  winning  their  favour  and  affection.  The 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  becomes  very  different  from 
that  which  takes  place  among  their  ruder  country- 
men; and  as  hardly  any  restraint  is  imposed  on  the 
gratification  of  desire,  either  by  religion,  or  laws, 
or  decency,  the  dissolution  of  their  manners  is  ex- 
cessive. 

Notwithstanding  the  feeble  make  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, hardly  any  of  them  are  deformed,  or  mutilated, 
or  defective  in  any  of  their  senses.  All  travellers 
have  been  struck  with  this  circumstance,  and  have 
celebrated  the  uniform  symmetry  and  perfection  of 
their  external  figure.  Some  authors  search  for  the 
cause  of  this  appearance  in  their  physical  condition. 
As  the  parents  are  not  exhausted  or  over-fatigued 
with  hard  labour,  they  suppose  that  their  children 
are  born  vigorous  and  sound.  They  imagine,  that  in 
the  liberty  of  savage  life,  the  human  body,  naked 
and  unconfined  from  its  earliest  age,  preserves  its 
natural  form , and  that  all  its  limbs  and  members 
acquire  a juster  proportion,  than  when  fettered  with 
artificial  restraints,  which  stint  its  growth  and  distort 
)U  shape.  Something,  without  doubt,  may  be 


ascribed  to  the  operation  of  these  causes ; but  the 
true  reasons  of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is 
common  to  all  savage  nations,  lie  deeper,  and  are 
closely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  genius  of  that 
state.  The  infancy  of  man  is  so  long  and  so  helpless, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear  children  among 
rude  nations.  Their  means  of  subsistence  are  not 
only  scanty,  but  precarious.  Such  as  live  by  hunting 
must  range  over  extensive  countries,  and  shift  often 
from  place  to  place.  The  care  of  children,  as  well 
as  every  other  laborious  task,  is  devolved  upon  the 
women.  The  distresses  and  hardships  of  the  savage 
life,  which  are  often  such  as  can  hardly  be  supported 
by  persons  in  full  vigour,  must  be  fatal  to  those  of 
more  tender  age.  Afraid  of  undertaking  a task  so 
laborious,  and  of  such  long  duration,  as  that  of  rear- 
ing their  offspring,  the  women,  in  some  parts  of 
America,  procure  frequent  abortions  by  the  use  of 
certain  herbs,  and  extinguish  the  fiist  sparks  of  that 
life  which  they  are  unable  to  cherish.  Sensible  that 
only  stout  and  well  formed  children  have  force  of 
constitution  to  struggle  through  such  a hard  infancy, 
other  nations  abandon  and  destroy  such  of  their 
progeny  as  appear  feeble  or  defective,  as  unworthy 
of  attention.  Even  when  they  endeavour  to  rear  all 
their  children  without  distinction,  so  great  a propor- 
tion of  the  whole  number  perishes  under  the  rigorous 
treatment  which  must  be  their  lot  in  the  savage 
state,  that  few  of  those  who  laboured  under  any 
original  frailty  attain  the  age  of  manhood.  Thus,  in 
polished  societies,  where  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  secured  with  certainty,  and  acquired  with  ease; 
where  the  talents  of  the  mind  are  often  of  more 
importance  than  the  powers  of  the  body ; children 
are  preserved  notwithstanding  their  defects  or  de- 
formity, and  grow  up  to  be  useful  citizens.  In  rude 
nations,  such  persons  are  either  cut  off  as  soon  as 
they  are  born,  or,  becoming  a burden  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community,  cannot  long  protract  their 
lives.  But  in  those  provinces  of  the  New  World, 
where,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Europeans,  more 
regular  provision  has  been  made  for  the  subsistence 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  are  restrained  from  lay- 
ing violent  hands  on  their  children,  the  Americans 
are  so  far  from  being  eminent  for  any  superior  per- 
fection in  their  form,  that  one  should  rather  suspect 
some  peculiar  imbecility  in  their  race,  from  the 
extraordinary  number  of  individuals  who  are  de- 
formed, dwarfish,  mutilated,  blind,  or  deaf 

How  feeble  soever  the  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
cans may  be,  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  less 
variety  in  the  human  form  throughout  the  New 
World,  than  in  the  ancient  continent.  When 
Columbus  and  the  other  discoverers  first  visited  the 
different  countries  of  America  which  lie  within  the 
torrid  zone,  they'  naturally  expected  to  find  people  of 
the  same  complexion  with  those  in  the  corresponding 
regions  of  the  other  hemisphere.  To  their  amaze- 
ment, however,  they  discovered  that  America  con- 
tained no  negroes ; and  the  cause  of  this  singular 
appearance  became  as  much  the  object  of  curiosity, 
as  the  fact  itself  was  of  wonder.  In  what  part  or 
membrane  of  the  body  that  humour  resides  which 
tinges  the  complexion  of  the  negro  with  a deep 
black,  it  is  the  business  of  anatomists  to  inquire  and 
describe.  The  powerful  operation  of  heat  appears 
manifestly  to  be  the  cause  which  produces  this 
striking  variety  in  the  human  species.  All  Europe, 
a great  part  of  Asia,  and  the  temperate  countries  of 
Africa,  are  inhabited  by  men  of  a white  complpxion. 
All  the  torrid  zone  in  Africa,  some  of  the  warmer 
regions  adjacent  to  it,  and  several  countries  in  Asia, 
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are  filled  with  people  of  a deep  black  colour.  If  we 
survey  the  nations  of  our  continent,  making  our 
progress  from  cold  and  temperate  countries  towards 
those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
Vehement  and  unremitting  heat,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
extreme  whiteness  of  their  skin  soon  begins  to  dimi- 
nish ; that  its  colour  gradually  deepens  as  we  advance ; 
and  after  passing  through  all  the  successive  gradations 
of  shade,  terminates  in  an  uniform  unvarying  black. 
But  in  America,  where  the  agency  of  heat  is  checked 
and  abated  by  various  causes,  which  I have  already 
explained,  the  climate  seems  to  be  destitute  of  that 
force  which  produces  such  wonderful  effects  on  the 
human  frame.  The  colour  of  the  natives  of  the 
torrid  zone  in  America  is  hardly  of  a deeper  hue  than 
that  of  the  people  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
their  continent  Accurate  observers  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  Americans  in  very  dif- 
ferent climates,  and  in  provinces  far  removed  from 
each  other,  have  been  struck  with  the  amazing  simi- 
larity of  their  figure  and  aspect  (47). 

But  though  the  hand  of  nature  has  deviated  so 
little  from  one  standard  in  fashioning  the  human 
form  in  America,  the  creation  of  fancy  hath  been 
various  and  extravagant.  The  same  fables  that  were 
current  in  the  ancient  continent,  have  been  revived 
with  respect  to  the  New  World,  and  America  too 
has  been  peopled  with  human  beings  of  monstrous 
and  fantastic  appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  certain 
provinces  were  described  to  be  pigmies  of  three  feet 
high ; those  of  others  to  be  giants  of  an  enormous 
size.  Some  travellers  published  accounts  of  people 
with  onlv  one  eye ; others  pretended  to  have  disco- 
vered men  without  heads,  whose  eyes  and  mouths 
were  planted  in  their  breasts.  The  variety  of  nature 
in  her  productions  is  indeed  so  great,  that  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous to  set  bounds  to  her  fertility,  and  to 
reject  indiscriminately  every  relation  that  does  not 
'perfectly  accord  with  our  own  limited  observation 
and  experience.  But  the  other  extreme,  of  yielding 
a hasty  assent,  on  the  slightest  evidence,  to  whatever 
has  the  appearance  of  being  strange  and  marvellous, 
is  still  more  unbecoming  a philosophical  inquirer;  as, 
in  every  period,  men  are  more  apt  to  be  betrayed 
into  error,  by  their  weakness  in  believing  too  much, 
than  by  their  arrogance  in  believing  too  little.  In 
proportion  as  science  extends,  and  nature  is  examined 
with  a discerning  eye,  the  wonders  which  amused 
ages  of  ignorance  disappear.  The  tales  of  credulous 
travellers  concerning  America  are  forgotten  ; the 
monsters  which  they  describe  have  been  searched  for 
in  vain ; and  those  provinces  where  they  pretend  to 
have  found  inhabitants  of  singular  forms,  are  now 
known  to  be  possessed  by  people  nowise  different 
from  the  other  Americans. 

Though  those  relations  may,  without  discussion, 
be  rejected  as  fabulous,  there  are  other  accounts  of 
varieties  in  the  human  species  in  some  parts  of  the 
New  World,  which  rest  upon  better  evidence,  and 
merit  more  attentive  examination.  This  variety  has 
been  particularly  observed  in  three  different  districts. 
The  first  of  these  is  situated  in  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  near  the  centre  of  America.  Lionel  Wafer, 
a traveller  possessed  of  more  curiosity  and  intelli- 
gence than  we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  an 
associate  of  buccaneers,  discovered  there  a race  of, 
men,  few  in  number,  but  of  a singular  make.  They 
are  of  low  stature,  according  to  his  description,  of  a 
feeble  frame,  incapable  of  enduring  fatigue.  Their 
colour  is  a dead  milk  white ; not  resembling  that  of 
fair  people  among  Europeans,  but  without  any 
tincture  of  a blush  or  sanguine  complexion.  The 


skin  is  covered  with  a fine  hairy  down  of  a chalky 
white;  the  hair  of  their  heads,  their  eye-brows,  and 
eye-lashes  are  of  the  same  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of  a 
singular  form,  and  so  weak,  that  they  can  hardly 
bear  the  light  of  the  sun ; but  they  see  clearly  by 
moon-light,  and  are  most  active  and  gay  in  the  night. 
No  race  similar  to  this  lias  been  discovered  in  any 
other  part  of  America.  Cortes,  indeed,  found  some 
persons  exactly  resembling  the  white  people  of 
Darien,  among  the  rare  and  monstrous  animals  which 
Montezuma  had  collected.  But  as  the  power  of  the  . 
Mexican  empire  extended  to  the  provinces  bordering  ~ 
on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  thev  were  probably  brought 
thence.  Singular  as  the  appearance  of  those  people 
may  be,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  constituting  a 
distinct  species.  Among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  as  well 
as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  nature  sometimes 
produces  a small  number  of  individuals,  with  all  the 
characteristic  features  and  qualities  of  the  white 
people  of  Darien.  The  former  are  called  Albinos  by 
the  Portuguese,  the  latter  Kackerlakes  by  the  Dutch. 
In  Dar:en  the  parents  of  those  Whites  are  of  the 
same  colour  with  the  other  natives  of  the  country ; 
and  this  observation  applies  equally  to  the  anomalous 
progeny  of  the  negroes  and  Indians.  The  same 
mother  who  produces  some  children  of  a colour  that 
does  not  belong  to  t he  race,  brings  forth  the  rest  with 
the  complexion  peculiar  to  the  country.  One  con- 
clusion mav  then  be  formed  with  respect  to  the 
people  described  by  Wafer,  the  Albinos  and  the 
Kackerlakes ; they  are  a degenerate  breed,  not  a 
separate  class  of  men;  and  from  some  disease  or 
defect  of  their  parents,  the  peculiar  colour  and  debi- 
lity which  mark  their  degradation  are  transmitted  to 
them  As  a decisive  proof  of  this,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  neither  the  white  people  of  Darien, 
nor  the  Albinos  of  Africa,  propagate  their  race; 
their  children  are  of  the  colour  and  temperament 
peculiar  to  the  natives  of  tlieir  respective  coun- 
tries (48). 

The  second  district  that  is  occupied  by  inhabitants 
differing  in  appearance  from  the  other  people  of 
America,  is  situated  in  a high  northern  latitude, 
extending  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  towards  the 
pole,  as  far  as  the  country  is  habitable.  The  people 
scattered  over  those  dreary  regions,  are  known  to  the 
Europeans  by  the  name  of  Esquimaux.  They  them- 
selves, with  that  idea  of  their  own  superiority  which 
consoles  the  rudest  and  most  wretched  nations,  as- 
sume the  name  of  Keralit  or  Men.  They  are  of  a 
middle  size,  and  robust,  with  heads  of  a dispropor- 
tioned  bulk,  and  feet  as  remarkably  small.  Their 
complexion,  though  swarthy,  by  being  continually 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  a cold  climate,  inclines  to 
the  European  white,  rather  than  to  the  copper  colour 
of  America,  and  the  men  have  beards  which  are 
sometimes  bushy  and  long.  From  these  marks  of 
I distinction,  as  well  as  from  one  still  less  equivocal, 
the  affinity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the  Green 
landers,  which  I have  already  mentioned,  we  may 
conclude,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  tho 
Esquimaux  are  a race  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  certainty  concerning 
the  inhabitants  of  the  third  district,  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  America.  These  are  the 
famous  Patagonians,  who,  during  two  centuries  and 
a half,  have  afforded  a subject  of  controversy  to  the 
learned,  and  an  object  of  wonder  to  the  vulgar.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  wandering  tribes, 
which  occupy  the  vast  but  least  known  region  of 
America,  which  extends  from  the  river  de  la  Plata  to 
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the  straits  of  Magellan.  Their  proper  station  is  in 
that  part  of  the  interior  country  which  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Negro ; but  in  the  hunting  sea- 
son, they  often  roam  as  far  as  the  straits  which 
separate  Tierra  del  Fuego  from  the  main  land.  The 
first  accounts  of  this  people  were  brought  to  Europe 
by  the  companions  of  Magellan,  who  described  them 
as  a gigantic  race,  above  eight  feet  high,  and  of 
strength  in  proportion  to  their  enormous  size.  Among 
several  tribes  of  animals,  a disparity  in  bulk  as  con- 
siderable may  be  observed.  Some  large  breeds  of 
horses  and  dogs  exceed  the  more  diminutive  races  in 
stature  and  strength,  as  far  as  the  Patagonian  is  sup- 
posed to  rise  above  the  usual  standard  of  the  human 
body.  But  animals  attain  the  highest  perfection  of 
their  species  only  in  mild  climates,  or  where  they 
find  the  most  nutritive  food  in  greatest  abund- 
ance. It  is  not  then  in  the  uncultivated  waste  of  the 
Magellanic  regions,  and  among  a tribe  of  improvident 
savages,  ihat  we  should  expect  to  find  a man  pos- 
sessing the  highest  honours  of  his  race,  and  distin- 
guished by  a superiority  of  size  and  vigour,  far 
beyond  what  he  has  reached  in  any  other  part  of  the 
earth.  The  most  explicit  and  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence is  requisite,  in  order  to  establish  a fact  repug- 
nant to  those  general  principles  and  laws,  which  seem 
to  affect  the  human  frame  in  every  other  instance,  and 
to  decide  with  respect  to  its  nature  and  qualities. 
Such  evidence  has  not  hitherto  been  produced. 
Though  several  persons,  to  whose  testimony  great 
respect  is  due,  have  visited  this  part  of  America 
since  the  time  of  Magellan,  and  have  had  interviews 
with  the  natives  ; though  some  have  affirmed  that 
such  as  thev  saw  were  of  gigantic  stature,  and  others 
have  formed  the  same  conclusion  from  measuring 
their  footsteps,  or  from  viewing  the  skeletons  of  their 
dead ; yet  their  accounts  vary  from  each  other  in  so 
many  essential  points,  and  are  mingled  with  so  many 
circumstances  manifestly  false  or  fabulous,  as  detract 
much  from  their  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
navigators,  and  those  among  the  most  eminent  of 
their  order  for  discernment  and  accuracy,  have 
asserted  that  the  natives  of  Patagonia,  with  whom 
they  had  intercourse,  though  stout  and  well  made, 
are  not  of  such  extraordinary  size  as  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  human  species  (49). 
The  existence  of  this  gigantic  race  of  men  seems, 
then,  to  be  one  of  those  points  in  natural  history, 
with  respect  to  which  a cautious  inquirer  will  hesi- 
tate, and  will  choose  to  suspend  his  assent,  until 
more  complete  evidence  shall  decide,  whether  he 
ought  to  admit  a fact,  seemingly  inconsistent  with 
what  reason  and  experience  have  discovered  con- 
cerning the  structure  and  condition  of  man,  in  all 
the  various  situations  in  which  he  has  been  observed. 

In  order  to  form  a complete  idea  with  respect  to 
the  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
other  hemisphere,  we  should  attend  not  only  to  the 
make  and  vigour  of  their  bodies,  but  consider  what 
degree  of  health  they  enjoy,  and  to  what  period  of 
longevity  they  usually  arrive.  In  the  simplicity  of 
the  savage  state,  when  man  is  not  oppressed  with 
labour,  or  enervated  by  luxury,  or  disquieted  with 
care,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  his  life  will  flow  on 
almost  untroubled  by  disease  or  suffering,  until  his 
days  be  terminated,  in  extreme  old  age,  by  the 
gradual  decays  of  nature.  We  find,  accordingly, 
among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  among  other  rude 
people,  persons  whose  decrepit  and  shrivelled  form 
seems  to  indicate  an  extraordinary  length  of  life.  But 
as  most  of  them  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
numbei  ing,  and  allof  them  as  forgetful  of  what  is  past, 


as  they  are  improvident  of  what  is  to  come,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  their  age  with  any  degree  of 
precision.  It  is  evident  that  the  period  of  their 
longevity  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  climates,  and  their  different  modes  of 
subsistence.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  every  where 
exempt  from  many  of  the  distempers  which  afflict 
polished  nations.  None  of  the  maladies,  which  are 
the  immediate  offspring  of  luxury,  ever  visited  them ; 
and  they  have  no  names  in  their  languages,  by  which 
to  distinguish  this  numerous  trainof  adventitious  evils. 

But  whatever  be  the  situation  in  which  man  is 
placed,  he  is  born  to  suffer ; and  his  diseases,  in  the 
savage  state,  though  fewer  in  number,  are  like  those 
of  the  animals  whom  he  nearly  resembles  in  his  mode 
of  life,  more  violent  and  more  fatal.  If  luxury  en- 
genders and  nourishes  distempers  of  one  species,  the 
rigour  and  distresses  of  savage  life  bring  on  those  of 
another.  As  men  in  this  state  are  wonderfully  im- 
provident, and  their  means  of  subsistence  precarious, 
they  often  pass  from  extreme  want  to  exuberant 
plenty,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the 
chase,  or  in  consequence  of  the  various  degrees  of 
abundance  with  which  the  earth  affords  to  them  its 
productions  in  different  seasons.  Their  inconsiderate 
gluttony  in  the  one  situation,  and  their  severe  absti- 
nence in  the  other,  are  equally  pernicious.  For 
though  the  human  constitution  may  be  accustomed 
by  habit,  like  that  of  animals  of  prey,  to  tolerate  long 
famine,  and  then  to  gorge  voraciously,  it  is  not  a 
little  affected  by  such  sudden  and  violent  transitions. 
The  strength  and  vigour  of  savages  are  at  some  sea- 
sons impaired  by  what  they  suffer  from  a scarcity  of 
food ; at  others,  they  are  afflicted  with  disorders 
arising  from  indigestion  and  a superfluity  of  gross 
aliment.  These  are  so  common,  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  their 
mode  of  subsisting,  and  cut  off  considerable  numbers 
in  the  prime  of  life.  They  are  likewise  extremely 
subject  to  consumptions,  to  pleuritic,  asthmatic,  and 
paralytic  disorders,  brought  on  by  the  immoderate 
hardships  and  fatigue  which  they  endure  in  hunting 
and  in  war ; or  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons 
to  which  they  are  continually  exposed.  In  the  savage 
state,  hardships  and  fatigue  violently  assault  the  con- 
stitution. In  polished  societies,  intemperance  under- 
mines it.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  them 
operates  with  most  fatal  effect,  or  tends  most  to 
abridge  human  life.  The  influence  of  the  former  is 
certainly  most  extensive.  The  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  luxury  reach  only  a few  members  in  any 
community ; the  distresses  of  savage  life  are  felt  by 
all.  As  far  as  I can  judge,  after  very  minute  inquiry, 
the  general  period  of  human  life  is  shorter  among 
savages,  than  in  well  regulated  and  industrious 
societies. 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  severest  scourge  with 
which,  in  this  life,  offended  Heaven  chastens  the 
indulgence  of  criminal  desire,  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  Americans.  By  communicating  it  to 
their  conquerors,  they  have  not  only  amply  avenged 
their  own  wrongs,  but  by  adding  this  calamity  to 
those  which  formerly  embittered  human  life,  they 
have,  perhaps,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the 
benefits  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  This  distemper,  from  the  country 
in  which  it  first  raged,  or  from  the  people  by  whom 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  spread  over  Europe, 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  Neapolitan,  and  some- 
times the  French  disease.  At  its  first  appearance, 
the  infection  was  so  malignant,  its  symptom*  so 
violent,  its  operation  so  rapid  and  fatal,  as  to  baffle  all 
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the  efforts  of  medical  skill.  Astonishment  and  terror 
accompanied  this  unknown  affliction  in  its  progress, 
and  men  began  to  dread  the  extinction  of  the  human 
race  bv  such  a cruel  visitation  Experience,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  physicians,  gradually  discovered  remedies 
of  such  virtue  as  to  cure  or  to  mitigate  the  evil.  During 
the  course  of  two  centuries  and  a half,  its  viiulence 
seems  to  have  abated  considerably.  At  length,  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  leprosy,  which  raged  in  Europe 
for  some  centuries,  it  may  waste  its  force  and  dis- 
appear; and  in  some  happier  age,  this  western  infec- 
tion, like  that  from  the  East,  may  be  known  only  by 
description  (50). 

IT,  After  considering  what  appears  to  be  peculiar 
in  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans,  our  at- 
tention is  naturally  turned  towards  the  powers  and 
qualities  of  their  minds.  As  the  individual  advances 
from  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  the  infant  state 
to  vigour  and  maturity  of  understanding,  something 
similar  to  this  may  be  observed  in  the  progress  of  the 
species.  With  respect  to  it  too,  there  is  a period  of 
infancy,  during  which  several  powers  of  the  mind 
are  not  unfolded,  and  all  are  feeble  and  defective  in 
their  operation.  In  the  eaily  ages  of  society,  while 
the  condition  of  man  is  simple  and  rude,  his  reason 
is  but  little  exercised,  and  his  desires  move  within  a 
very  narrow  sphere.  Hence  arise  two  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  human  mind  in  this  state.  Its 
intellectual  powers  are  extremely  limited;  its  emo- 
tions and  efforts  are  few  and  languid.  Both  these 
distinctions  are  conspicuous  among  the  rudest  and 
most  unimproved  of  the  American  tribes,  and  consti- 
tute a striking  part  of  their  description. 

What,  among  polished  nations,  is  called  speculative 
reasoning  or  research,  is  altogether  unknown  in  the 
rude  state  of  society,  and  never  becomes  the  occupa- 
tion or  amusement  of  the  human  faculties,  until  man 
be  so  far  improved  as  to  have  secured,  with  certainty,  the 
means  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  leisure 
and  tranquillity.  The  thoughts  and  attention  of  a sa- 
vage are  confined  within  the  small  circle  of  objects  im- 
mediately conducive  to  his  preservation  or  enjoyment. 
Every  thing  beyond  that,  escapes  his  observation,  or 
is  perfectly  indifferent  to  him.  Like  a mere  animal, 
what  is  before  his  eyes  interests  and  affects  him  ; 
what  is  out  of  sight,  or  at  a distance,  makes  little 
impression.  There  are  several  people  in  America 
whose  limited  understandings  seem  not  to  be  capable 
of  forming  an  arrangement  for  futurity ; neither  their 
solicitude  nor  their  foresight  extend  so  far.  They 
follow  blindly  the  impulse  of  the  appetite  which  they 
feel,  but  are  entirely  regardless  of  distant  conse- 
quences, and  even  of  those  removed  in  the  least 
degree  from  immediate  apprehension.  While  they 
highly  prize  such  things  as  serve  for  present  use,  or 
minister  to  present  enjoyment,  they  set  no  value  upon 
those  which  are  not  the  object  of  some  immediate 
want.  When,  on  the  approach  of  the  evening,  a 
Caribbee  feels  himself  disposed  to  go  to  rest,  no  con- 
sideration will  tempt  him  to  sell  his  hammock.  But, 
in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sallying  out  to  the  busi- 
ness or  passtime  of  the  day,  he  will  part  with  it  for 
the  slightest  toy  that  catches  his  fancy.  At  the  close 
of  winter,  while  the  impression  of  what  he  has  suf- 
fered from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  the  North  American,  he  sets  himself  with 
vigour  to  prepare  materials  for  erecting  a comfortable 
hut  to  protect  him  against  the  inclemency  of  the  suc- 
ceeding season  ; but,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
mild,  he  forgets  what  is  past,  abandons  his  work,  and 
never  thinks  of  it  more,  until  the  return  of  cold 
compels  him,  when  too  late,  to  resume  it. 


If,  in  concerns  the  most  interesting,  and  seemingly 
the  most  simple,  the  reason  of  man,  while  rude  and 
destitute  of  culture,  differs  so  little  from  the  thought- 
less levitv  of  children,  or  the  improvident  instinct  of 
animals,  its  exertions,  in  other  directions,  cannot  be 
very  considerable.  The  objects  towards  which  reason 
turns,  and  the  disquisitions  in  which  it  engages,  must 
depend  upon  the  state  in  which  man  is  placed,  and 
are  suggested  by  his  necessities  and  desires.  Dis 
quisitions,  which  appear  the  most  necessary  and  im 
portant  to  men  in  one  state  of  society,  never  occur  to 
those  in  another.  Among  civilized  nations,  arith  • 
metic,  or  the  art  of  numbering,  is  deemed  an  essential 
and  elementary  science ; and  in  our  continent,  the 
invention  and  use  of  it  reaches  back  to  a period  so 
remote  as  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  history.  But 
amon?  savaees,  who  have  no  property  to  estimate,  no 
hoarded  treasures  to  count,  no  variety  of  objects  or 
multiplicity  of  ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a 
superfluous  and  useless  art.  Accordingly,  among 
some  tribes  in  America  it  seems  to  be  quite  unknown. 
There  are  many  who  cannot  reckon  further  than 
three  ; and  have  no  denomination  to  distinguish  any 
number  above  it.  Several  can  proceed  as  far  as  ten, 
others  to  twenty.  When  they  would  convey  an  idea 
of  any  number  beyond  these,  they  point  to  the  hair 
of  their  head,  intimating  that  it  is  equal  to  them,  or 
with  wonder  declare  it  to  be  so  great  that  it  cannot 
be  reckoned.  Not  only  the  Americans,  but  all  nations, 
while  extremely  rude,  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  computation.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  ac- 
quire such  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  a variety  of 
objects  that  there  is  frequent  occasion  to  combine  or 
divide  them,  their  knowledge  of  numbers  increases, 
so  that  the  state  of  this  art  among  any  people  may  be 
considered  as  one  standard,  by  which  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  their  improvement.  The  Iroquois,  in  North 
America,  as  they  are  much  more  civilized  than  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  or  Guiana, 
have  likewise  made  greater  advances  in  this  respect; 
though  even  their  arithmetic  does  not  extend  beyond 
a thousand,  as  in  their  petty  transactions,  they  have 
no  occasion  for  any  higher  number.  The  Cherokee, 
a less  considerable  nation  on  the  same  continent,  can 
reckon  only  as  far  as  a hundred,  and  to  that  extent 
have  names  for  the  several  numbers ; the  smaller 
tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  can  rise  no  higher  than 
ten  (51). 

In  other  respects,  the  exercise  of  the  understanding 
among  rude  nations  is  still  more  limited.  The  first 
ideas  of  every  human  being  must  be  such  as  he 
receives  by  the  senses.  But  in  the  mind  of  man, 
while  in  the  savage  state,  there  seem  to  be  hardly  any 
ideas  but  what  enter  by  this  avenue.  The  objects 
around  him  are  presented  to  his  eye.  Such  as  may 
be  subservient  to  his  use,  or  can  gratify  any  of  his 
appetites,  attract  his  notice;  lie  views  the  rest  without 
curiosity  or  attention.  Satisfied  with  considering 
them  under  that  simple  mode  in  which  they  appear 
to  him,  as  separate  and  detached,  he  neither  com- 
bines them  so  as  to  form  general  classes,  nor  contem- 
olat?s  their  qualities  apart  from  the  subject  in  which 
they  inhere,  nor  bestows  a thought  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  his  own  mind  concerning- them.  Thus  he  is 
unacquainted  with  all  the  ideas  which  have  been 
denominated  universal,  or  abstract,  or  of  reflection. 
The  range  of  his  understanding  must,  of  course,  be 
very  confined,  and  his  reasoning  powers  be  employed 
merely  on  what  is  sensible.  This  is  so  remarkably 
the  case  with  the  ruder  nations  of  America,  that  their 
language  (as  we  shall  afterwards  find)  have  not  a word 
to  express  any  thing  but  what  is  material  or  corporeal. 
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Time,  sj)ace , substance,  and  a thousand  other  terms 
which  represent  abstract  and  universal  ideas,  are 
altogether  unknown  to  them.  A naked  savage,  cow- 
ering over  the  fire  in  his  miserable  cabin,  or  stretched 
under  a few  branches  which  afford  him  a temporary 
shelter,  has  as  little  inclination  as  capacity  for  useless 
speculation.  His  thoughts  extend  not  beyond  what 
relates  to  animal  life ; and  when  they  are  not  directed 
towards  some  of  its  concerns,  his  mind  is  totally 
inactive.  In  situations  where  no  extraordinary  effort 
either  of  ingenuity  or  labour  is  requisite,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  simple  demands  of  nature,  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  so  seldom  roused  to  any  exertion,  that 
the  rational  faculties  continue  almost  dormant  and 
unexercised.  The  numerous  tribes  scattered  over  the 
rich  plains  of  South  America,  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  islands,  and  of  several  fertile  regions  on  the 
continent,  come  under  this  description.  Their  vacant 
countenance,  their  staring  inexpressive  eye,  their 
listless  inattention,  and  total  ignorance  of  subjects, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  first  which  should  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  rational  beings,  made  such  impression 
upon  the  Spaniards,  when  they  first  beheld  those 
rude  people,  that  they  considered  them  as  animals  of 
an  inferior  order,  and  could  not  believe  that  they 
belonged  to  the  human  species.  It  required  the 
authority  of  a papal  bull  to  counteract  this  opinion, 
and  to  convince  them  that  the  Americans  were 
capable  of  the  functions,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  humanity.  Since  that  time,  persons  more  enlight- 
ened and  impartial  than  the  discoverers  or  conquerors 
of  America,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
the  most  savage  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  have 
been  astonished  and  humbled,  with  observing  how 
nearly  man,  in  this  condition,  approaches  to  the  brute 
creation.  But  in  severer  climates,  where  subsistence 
cannot  be  procured  with  the  same  ease,  where  men 
must  unite  more  closely,  and  act  with  greater  concert, 
necessity  calls  forth  their  talents,  and  sharpens  their 
invention,  so  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  more 
exercised  and  improved.  The  North  American  tribes 
and  the  natives  of  Chili,  who  inhabit  the  tempbrate 
regions  in  the  two  great  districts  of  America,  are 
people  of  cultivated  and  enlarged  understandings, 
when  viewed  in  comparison  with  some  of  those  seated 
in  the  islands,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and 
Orinoco.  Their  occupations  are  more  various,  their 
system  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  war,  more  complex, 
their  arts  more  numerous.  But  even  among  them, 
the  intellectual  powers  are  extremely  limited  in  their 
operations,  and  unless  when  turned  directly  to  those 
objects  which  interest  a savage,  are  held  in  no  esti- 
mation. Both  the  North  Americans  and  theChilese, 
when  not  engaged  in  some  of  the  functions  belonging 
to  a warrior  or  hunter,  loiter  away  their  time  in 
houghtless  indolence,  unacquainted  with  any  other 
subject  worthy  of  their  attention,  or  capable  of  occu- 
pying their  minds.  If  even  among  them  reason  is  so 
much  circumscribed  in  its  exertions,  and  never 
arrives,  in  its  highest  attainments,  at  the  knowledge 
of  those  general  principles  and  maxims  which  serve 
as  the  foundation  of  science,  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man  in  the  savage  state  are 
destitute  of  their  proper  object,  and  cannot  acquire 
any  considerable  degree  of  vigour  and  enlargement. 

From  the  same  causes,  the  active  efforts  of  the 
mind  are  few,  and  on  most  occasions,  languid.  If  we 
examine  into  the  motives  which  rouse  men  to  activity 
in  civilized  life,  and  prompt  them  to  persevere  in 
fatiguing  exertions  of  their  ingenuity  or  strength,  we 
shall  find  that  they  arise  chiefly  from  acquired  wants 
and  appetites.  These  are  numerous  and  importunate ; 


they  keep  the  mind  in  perpetual  agitation,  and,  in 
order  to  gratify  them,  invention  must  be  always  on 
the  stretch,  and  industry  must  be  incessantly  em- 
ployed. But  the  desires  of  simple  nature  are  few, 
ancl  where  a favourable  climate  yields  almost  spon- 
taneously what  suffices  to  gratify  them,  they  scarcely 
stir  the  soul,  or  excite  any  violent  emotion.  Hence 
the  people  of  several  tribes  in  America  waste  their 
life  in  a listless  indolence.  To  be  free  from  occupa- 
tion, seems  to  be  all  the  enjoyment  towards  which 
they  aspire.  They  will  continue  whole  days  stretched 
out  in  their  hammocks,  or  seated  on  the  earth  in 
perfect  idleness,  without  changing  their  posture,  or 
raising  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  uttering  a 
single  word. 

Such  is  their  aversion  to  labour,  that  neither  the 
hope  of  future  good,  nor  the  apprehension  of  future 
evil,  can  surmount  it.  They  appear  equally  indif- 
ferent to  both,  discovering  little  solicitude,  and  taking 
no  precautions  to  avoid  the  one,  or  to  secure  the 
other.  The  cravings  of  hunger  may  arouse  them  ; 
but  as  they  devour,  with  little  distinction,  whatever 
will  appease  its  instinctive  demands,  the  exertions 
which  these  occasion  are  of  short  duration.  Destitute 
of  ardour,  as  well  as  variety  of  desire,  they  feel  not 
the  force  of  those  powerful  springs  which  give  vigour 
to  the  movements  of  the  mind,  and  urge  the  patient 
hand  of  industry  to  persevere  in  its  efforts.  Man,  in 
some  parts  of  America,  appears  in  a form  so  rude, 
that  we  can  discover  no  effects  of  his  activity,  and 
the  principle  of  understanding  which  should  direct  it 
seems  hardly  to  be  unfolded.  Like  the  other  animals, 
he  has  no  fixed  residence  ; he  has  erected  no  habita- 
tion to  shelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather ; he  has  taken  no  measures  for  securing 
certain  subsistence  ; he  neither  sows  nor  reaps  ; but 
roams  about  as  led  in  search  of  the  plants  and  fruits 
which  the  earth  brings  forth  in  succession  ; and  in 
quest  of  the  game  which  he  kills  in  the  forests,  or 
of  the  fish  which  he  catches  in  the  rivers. 

This  description,  however,  applies  only  to  some 
tribes.  Man  cannot  continue  long  in  this  state  of 
feeble  and  uninformed  infancy.  He  was  made  for 
industry  and  action,  and  the  powers  of  his  nature,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  his  condition,  urge  him  to 
fulfil  his  destiny.  Accordingly,  among  most  of  the 
American  nations,  especially  those  seated  in  rigorous 
climates,  some  efforts  are  employed,  and  some  pre- 
vious precautions  are  taken,  for  securing  subsistence. 
The  career  of  regular  industry  is  begun,  and  the  labo- 
rious arm  has  made  the  first  essays  of  its  power. 
Still,  however,  the  improvident  and  slothful  genius 
of  the  savage  state  predominates.  Even  among 
those  more  improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  igno- 
minious and  degrading.  It  is  only  to  work  of  a cer- 
tain kind  that  a man  will  deign  to  put  his  hand.  The 
greater  part  is  devolved  entirely  upon  the  women. 
One  half  of  the  community  remains  inactive,  while 
the  other  is  oppressed  with  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  its  occupations.  Thus  their  industry  is 
partial,  and  the  foresight  which  regulates  it  is  no 
less  limited.  A remarkable  instance  < f this  occurs 
in  the  chief  arrangement  with  respect  to  their  man- 
ner of  living.  They  depend  for  their  subsistence, 
during  one  part  of  the  year,  on  fishing ; during 
another  on  hunting  ; during  a third,  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  agriculture.  Though  experience  has 
taught  them  to  foresee  the  return  of  those  various 
seasons,  and  to  make  some  provision  for  the  respec- 
tive exigencies  of  each,  they  either  want  sagacity  to 
proportion  this  provision  to  their  consumption,  or 
are  so  incapable  of  any  command  over  their  appe- 
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iites,  that  from  their  inconsiderate  waste,  they  often 
feel  the  calamities  of  famine  as  severely  as  the 
rudest  of  the  savage  tribes  What  they  suffer  one 
year  does  not  augment  their  industry,  or  render  them 
more  provident  to  prevent  similar  distresses.  This 
inconsiderate  thoughtlessness  about  futurity,  the 
effect  of  ignorance  and  the  cause  of  sloth,  accompa- 
nies and  characterizes  man  in  every  stage  of  savage 
life;  and  by  a capricious  singularity  in  his  opera- 
tions, he  is  then  least  solicitious  about  supplying  his 
wants,  when  the  means  of  satisfying  them  are  most 
precarious,  and  procured  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty (52). 

III.  After  viewing  the  bodily  constitution  of  the 
Americans  and  contemplating  the  powers  of  their 
mind 6,  we  are  led,  in  the  natural  order  of  inquiry,  to 
consider  them  as  united  together  in  society.  Hitherto 
our  researches  have  been  confined  to  the  operations 
of  understanding  respecting  themselves  as  individuals, 
now  they  will  extend  to  the  degree  of  their  sensi- 
bility and  affection  towards  their  species. 

The  domestic  state  is  the  first  and  most  simple 
form  of  human  association.  The  union  of  the  sexes, 
among  different  animals,  is  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  rearing 
their  offspring.  Among  those  tribes  where  the  season 
of  infancy  is  short,  and  the  young  soon  acquire  vigour 
or  agility,  no  permanent  union  is  formed.  Nature 
commits  the  care  of  training  up  the  offspring  to  the 
mother  alone,  and  her  tenderness,  without  any  other  as- 
sistance, is  equal  to  the  task.  But  where  the  state  of 
infancy  is  long  and  helpless,  and  the  joint  assiduity 
of  both  parents  is  requisite  in  tending  their  feeble  pro- 
geny, there  a more  intimate  connection  takes  place, 
and  continues  until  the  purpose  of  nature  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  new  race  grow  up  to  full  maturity. 
As  the  infancy  of  man  is  more  feeble  and  helpless 
than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  he  is  dependent, 
during  a much  longer  period,  on  the  care  and  fore- 
sight of  his  parents,  the  union  between  husband  and 
wife  came  early  to  be  considered,  not  only  as  a 
solemn,  but  as  a permanent,  contract.  A general 
state  of  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  sexes 
never  existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  poets.  In 
the  infancy  of  society,  when  men,  destitute  of  arts 
, and  industry,  lead  a hard  precarious  life,  the  rearing 
of  their  progeny  demands  the  attention  and  efforts  of 
both  parents  ; and  if  their  union  had  not  been  formed 
and  continued  with  this  view,  the  race  could  not  have 
been  preserved.  Accordingly,  in  America,  even 
among  the  rudest  tribes,  a regular  union  between 
husband  and  wife  was  universal,  and  the  rights  of 
marriage  were  understood  and  recognised.  In  those 
districts  where  subsistence  was  scanty,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  a family  was  great,  the  man 
confined  himself  to  one  wife.  In  warmer  and  more 
fertile  provinces,  the  facility  of  procuring  food  con- 
curred with  the  influence  of  climate  in  inducing  the 
inhabitants  to  increase  the  number  of  their  wives. 
In  some  countries,  the  marriage  union  subsisted 
during  life  ; in  others,  the  impatience  of  the  Ameri- 
cans under  restraint  of  any  species,  together  with 
their  natural  levity  and  caprice,  prompted  them  to 
dissolve  it  on  very  slight  pretexts,  and  often  without 
assigning  any  cause. 

But  in  whatever  light  the  Americans  considered 
the  obligation  of  this  contract,  either  as  perpetual,  or 
only  as  temporary,  the  condition  of  women  was  equally 
humiliating  and  miserable.  Whether  man  has  been 
improved  by  the  progress  of  arts  and  civilization  in 
society,  is  a question  which,  in  the  wantonness  of 
disputation,  has  been  agitated  among  philosophers. 


That  women  are  indebted  to  the  refinements  ol 
polished  manners  for  a happy  change  in  their  state,  is 
a point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  To  lespish 
and  to  degrade  the  female  sex,  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  savage  state  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Man, 
proud  of  excelling  in  strength  and  in  courage,  the 
chief  marks  of  pre-eminence  among  rude  people, 
treats  woman,  as  an  inferior,  with  disdain.  The 
Americans,  perhaps  from  that  coldness  and  insensi- 
bility which  has  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  their 
constitution,  add  neglect  and  harshness  to  contempt. 
The  most  intelligent  travellers  have  been  struck  with 
this  inattention  of  the  Americans  to  their  women.  It  is 
not,  as  I have  already  observed,  by  a studied  display 
of  tenderness  and  attachment,  that  the  American  en 
deavours  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  woman  whom  he  wishes 
to  marry.  Marriage  itself,  instead  of  being  an  union 
of  affection  and  interests  between  equals,  becomes, 
among  them,  the  unnatural  conjunction  of  a master 
with  his  slave.  It  is  the  observation  of  an  author, 
whose  opinions  are  deservedly  of  great  weight,  that 
wherever  wives  are  purchased,  their  condition  is  ex- 
tremely depressed.  They  become  the  property  and 
the  slaves  of  those  who  buy  them.  In  whatever  part 
of  the  globe  this  custom  prevails,  the  observation 
holds.  In  countries  where  refinement  has  made  some 
progress,  women,  when  purchased,  are  excluded  from 
society,  shut  up  in  sequestered  apartments,  and  kept 
under  the  vigilant  guard  of  their  masters.  In  ruder 
nations,  they  are  degraded  to  the  meanest  functions. 
Among  many  people  of  America,  the  mari  iage-con- 
tract  is  properly  a purchase.  The  man  buys  his  wife 
of  her  parents.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  money,  or  with  such  commercial  transactions  as 
take  place  in  more  improved  society,  he  knows  hovr 
to  give  an  equivalent  for  any  object  which  he  desires 
to  possess.  In  some  places,  the  suitor  devotes  his 
service  for  a certain  time  to  the  parents  of  the 
maid  whom  he  courts ; in  others,  he  hunts  for  them 
occasionally,  or  assists  in  cultivating  their  fields,  and 
forming  their  canoes  ; in  others,  he  offers  presents  ol 
such*things  as  are  deemed  most  valuable  on  account 
of  their  usefulness  or  rarity.  In  return  for  these  he 
receives  his  wife  ; and  this  circumstance,  added  to 
the  low  estimation  of  women  among  savages,  leads 
him  to  consider  her  as  a female  servant  whom  he  has 
purchased,  and  whom  he  has  a title  to  treat  as  an 
inferior.  In  all  unpolished  nations,  it  is  true,  the 
functions  in  domestic  economy,  which  fall  naturally 
to  the  share  of  women,  are  so  many,  that  they  are 
subjected  to  hard  labour,  and  must  bear  more  than 
their  full  portion  of  the  common  burthen.  But  in 
America  their  condition  is  so  peculiarly  grievous,  and 
their  depression  so  complete,  that  servitude  is  a name 
too  mild  to  describe  their  wretched  state.  A wife, 
among  most  tribes,  is  no  better  than  a beast  of  bur 
then  destined  to  every  office  of  labour  and  fatigue. 
While  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in  sloth,  or  spend 
It  in  amusement,  the  women  are  condemned  to  inces- 
sant toil.  Tasks  are  imposed  upon  them  without 
pity,  and  services  are  received  without  complaisance 
or  gratitude.  Every  circumstance  reminds  women 
of  this  mortifying  inferiority.  They  must  approach 
their  lords  with  reverence ; they  must  regard  them 
as  more  exalted  beings,  and  are  not  permitted  to  eat 
in  their  presence.  There  are  districts  in  America 
where  this  dominion  is  so  grievous,  and  so  sensibly  felt, 
that  some  women,  in  a wildemotion  of  maternal  tender- 
ness, have  destroyed  their  female  children  in  their  in- 
fancy m order  to  deliver  them  from  that  intolerable 
bondage  to  which  they  knew  they  were  doomed.  Thu* 
the'first  institution  of  social  life  is  perverted.  That  state 
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if  domestic  union  towards  which  nature  leads  the 
human  species,  in  order  to  soflen  the  heart  to  gentle- 
ness and  humanity,  is  rendered  so  unequal,  as  to 
establish  a cruel  distinction  between  the  sexes,  which 
forms  the  one  to  be  harsh  and  unfeeling,  and  humbles 
the  other  to  servility  and  subjection. 

It  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  to  this  state 
of  depression,  that  women  in  rude  nations  are  far 
from  being  prolific.  The  vigour  of  their  constitution 
is  exhausted  by  excessive  fatigue,  and  the  wants  and 
distresses  of  savage  life  are  so  numerous,  as  to  force 
them  to  take  various  precautions  in  order  to  prevent 
too  rapid  an  increase  of  their  progeny.  Among  wan- 
dering tribes,  or  such  as  depend  chiefly  upon  hunting 
for  subsistence,  the  mother  cannot  attempt  to  rear  a 
second  child,  until  the  first  has  attained  such  a degree 
of  vigour  as  to  be  in  some  measure  independent  of 
her  care.  From  this  motive  it  is  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  American  women  to  suckle  their  children 
during  several  years  ; and  as  they  seldom  marry  early, 
the  period  of  their  fertility  is  over  before  they  can 
finish  the  long  but  necessary  attendance  upon  two 
or  three  children.  Among  some  of  the  least  polished 
tribes,  whose  industry  and  foresight  do  not  extend 
so  far  as  to  make  any  regular  provision  for  their 
own  subsistence,  it  is  a maxim  not  to  burthen  them- 
selves with  rearing  more  than  two  children ; and  no 
such  numerous  families,  as  are  frequent  in  civilized 
societies,  are  to  be  found  among  men  in  the  savage 
state.  When  twins  are  born,  one  of  them  commonly  is 
abandoned,  because  the  mother  is  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  rearing  both  (53).  When  a mother  dies  while 
she  is  nursing  a child,  all  hope  of  preserving  its  life 
fails,  and  it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the  same 
grave.  As  the  parents  are  frequently  exposed  to 
want  by  their  own  improvident  indolence,  the  difficulty 
of  sustaining  their  children  becomes  so  great,  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  abandon  or  destroy  them.  Thus 
their  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  training  up  an  infant 
to  maturity,  amidst  the  hardships  of  savage  life,  often 
stifles  the  voice  of  nature  among  the  Americans,  and 
suppresses  the  strong  emotions  of  parental  tenderness. 

But,  though  necessity  compels  the  inhabitants  of 
America  thus  to  set  bounds  to  the  increase  of  their 
families,  they  are  not  deficient  in  affection  and 
attachment  to  their  offspring.  They  feel  the  power 
of  this  instinct  in  its  full  force,  and  as  long  as  their 
progeny  continue  feeble  and  helpless,  no  people 
exceed  them  in  tenderness  and  care.  But  in  rude 
nations,  the  dependence  of  children  upon  their 
parents  is  of  shorter  continuance  than  in  polished 
societies.  When  men  must  be  trained  to  the  various 
functions  of  civil  life  by  previous  discipline  and 
education,  when  the  knowledge  of  abstruse  sciences 
must  be  taught,  and  dexterity  m intricate  arts  must 
be  acquired,  before  a young  man  is  prepared  to  begin 
his  career  of  action,  the  attentive  feelings  of  a parent 
are  not  confined  to  the  years  of  infancy,  but  extend 
to  what  is  more  remote,  the  establishment  of  his 
child  in  the  world.  Even  then  his  solicitude  does 
not  terminate.  His  protection  may  still  be  requisite, 
and  his  wisdom  and  experience  still  prove  useful 
guides.  Thus  a permanent  connexion  is  formed ; 
parental  tenderness  is  exercised,  and  filial  respect 
returned,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  life.  But 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  savage  state,  the  affection  of 
parents,  like  the  instinctive  fondness  of  animals, 
ceases  almost  entirely  as  soon  as  their  offspring  attain 
maturity.  Little  instruction  fits  them  for  that  mode 
Of  life  to  w hich  they  are  destined.  The  parents,  as 
if  their  duty  were  accompi‘3hed,  when  they  have 
ooud  acted  their  children  through  the  helpless  years 


of  infancy,  leave  them  afterwards  at  entire  liberty. 
Even  in  their  tender  age,  they  seldom  advise  or 
admonish,  they  never  chide  or  chastise  them.  They 
suffer  them  to  be  absolute  masters  of  their  own 
actions.  In  an  American  hut,  a father,  a mother, 
and  their  posterity,  live  together  like  pci  sons 
assembled  by  accident,  without  seeming  to  feel  the 
obligation  of  the  duties  mutually  arising  from  this 
connexion.  As  filial  love  is  not  cherished  by  the 
continuance  of  attention  or  good  offices,  the  recol- 
lection of  benefits  received  in  early  infancy  is  too 
faint  to  excite  it.  Conscious  of  their  own  liberty, 
and  impatient  of  restraint,  the  youth  of  America  are 
accustomed  to  act  as  if  they  were  totally  indepen- 
dent. Their  parents  are  not  objects  of  greater 
regard  than  other  persons.  They  treat  them  always 
with  neglect,  and  often  with  such  harshness  and 
insolence,  as  to  fill  those  who  have  been  witnesses 
of  their  conduct  with  horror.  Thus  the  ideas  which 
seem  to  be  natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state,  as 
they  result  necessarily  from  his  circumstances  and 
condition  in  that  period  of  his  progress,  affect  the  two 
capital  relations  in  domestic  life.  They  render  the 
union  between  husband  and  wife  unequal.  They 
shorten  the  duration,  and  weaken  the  force,  of  the 
connexion  between  parents  and  children. 

IV.  From  the  domestic  state  of  the  Americans,  the 
transition  to  the  consideration  of  their  civil  govern- 
ment and  political  institutions  is  natural.  In  every 
inquiry  concerning  the  operations  of  men  when  united 
together  in  society,  the  first  object  of  attention  should 
be  their  mode  of  subsistence.  Accordingly  as  that 
varies,  their  laws  and  policy  must  be  different.  The 
institution  suited  to  the  ideas  and  exigences  of  tribes, 
which  chiefly  subsist  by  fishing  or  hunting,  and 
which  have  as  yet  acquired  but  an  imperfect  con- 
ception of  any  species  of  property,  will  be  much 
more  simple  than  those  which  must  take  place  when 
the  earth  is  cultivated  with  regular  industry,  and  a 
right  of  property,  not  only  in  its  productions,  but  in 
the  soil  itself,  is  completely  ascertained. 

All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  review, 
belong  to  the  former  class.  But  though  they  may 
all  be  comprehended  under  the  general  denomination 
of  savage,  the  advances  which  they  had  made  in  the 
art  of  procuring  to  themselves  a certain  and  plentiful 
subsistence,  were  very  unequal.  On  the  extensive 
plains  of  South  America,  man  appears  in  one  of  the 
rudest  states  in  which  he  has  been  ever  observed,  or, 
perhaps  can  exist.  Several  tribes  depend  entirely 
upon  the  bounty  of  nature  for  subsistence.  They 
discover  no  solicitude,  thev  employ  little  foresight, 
they  scarcely  exert  any  industry,  to  secure  what  is 
necessary  for  their  support.  The  To-payers  of  Brazil, 
the  Guaxeros  of  Tierra  Firme,  the  Caiguas.  the  Moxos , 
and  several  other  people  of  Paraguay,  are  unac- 
quainted with  every  species  of  cultivation.  They 
neither  sow  nor  plant.  Even  the  culture  of  the 
manioc,  of  which  cassada  bread  is  made,  is  an 
art  too  intricate  for  their  ingenuity,  or  too  fatiguing 
to  their  indolence.  The  roots  which  the  earth 
produces  spontaneously,  the  fruits,  the  berries, 
and  the  seeds  which  they  gather  in  the  woods, 
together  with  lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  mul- 
tiply amazingly  with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  a fat 
soil,  moistened  by  frequent  rains,  supply  them  with 
food  during  some  part  of  the  year.  At  other  times 
they  subsist  by  fishing ; and  nature  seems  to  have 
indulged  the  laziness  of  the  South  American  tribes 
by  the  liberality  with  which  she  ministers,  in  this 
way,  to  their  wants.  The  vast  rivers  of  that  region 
in  America  abound  with  an  infinite  variety  of  the 
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most  delicate  fish.  The  lakes  and  marshes  formed 
by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  waters,  are  filled 
with  all  the  different  species,  where  they  remain  shut 
up,  as  in  natural  reservoirs,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  swarm  in  such  shoals,  that  in  some 
places  they  are  catched  without  art  or  industry  (54). 
In  others  the  natives  have  discovered  a method  of 
infecting  the  water  with  the  juice  of  certain  plants, 
by  which  the  fish  become  intoxicated,  that  they  float 
on  the  surface,  and  are  taken  with  the  hand  (55). 
Some  tribes  have  ingenuity  enough  to  preserve  them 
without  salt,  by  drying  or  smoking  them  upon 
hurdles  over  a slow  fire.  The  proliflic  quality  of  the 
rivers  in  South  America  induces  many  of  the  natives 
to  resort  to  their  banks,  and  to  depend  almost  entirely 
for  nourishment  on  what  their  waters  supply  with  such 
profusion.  In  this  part  of  the  globe,  hunting  seems 
not  to  have  been  the  first  employment  of  men,  or  the 
first  effort  of  their  invention  and  labour  to  obtain 
food.  They  were  fishers  before  they  became  hunters  ; 
and  as  the  occupations  of  the  former  do  not  call  for 
equal  exertions  of  actirity  or  talents  with  those  of 
the  latter,  people  in  that  state  appear  to  possess 
neither  the  same  degree  of  enterprise  nor  of  ingenuity. 
The  petty  nations,  adjacent  to  the  Maragnon  and 
Orinoco,  are  manifestly  the  most  inactive  and  least 
intelligent  of  all  the  Americans. 

None  but  tribes  contiguous  to  great  rivers  can 
sustain  themselves  in  this  manner.  The  greater  part 
of  the  American  nations,  dispersed  over  the  forests 
with  which  their  country  is  covered,  do  not  procure 
subsistence  with  the  same  facility.  For  although 
these  forests,  especially  in  the  southern  continent  of 
America,  are  stored  plentifully  with  game,  consider- 
able efforts  of  activity  and  ingenuity  are  requisite  in 
pursuit  of  it.  Necessity  incited  the  natives  to  the 
one,  and  taught  them  the  other.  Hunting  became 
their  principal  occupation ; and  as  it  called  forth 
strenuous  exertions  of  courage,  of  force,  and  of  inven- 
tion, it  was  deemed  no  less  honourable  than  neces- 
sary. This  occupation  was  peculiar  to  the  men. 
They  were  trained  to  it  from  their  earliest  youth. 
A bold  and  dexterous  hunter  ranked  next  in  fame  to 
the  distinguished  warrior,  and  an  alliance  with  the 
former  is  often  courted  in  preference  to  one  with  the 
latter.  Hardly  any  device,  which  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  discovered  for  ensnaring  or  destroying  wild 
animals,  was  unknown  to  the  Americans.  While 
engaged  in  this  favorite  exercise,  they  shake  off  the 
indolence  peculiar  to  their  nature,  the  latent  powers 
and  vigour  of  their  minds  are  roused,  and  they 
become  active,  persevering,  and  indefatigable. 
Their  sagacity  in  finding  their  prey,  and  their  address 
in  killing  it,  are  equal.  Their  reason  and  their 
senses  being  constantly  directed  towards  this  one 
object,  the  former  displays  such  fertility  of  invention, 
and  the  latter  acquire  such  a degree  of  acuteness,  as 
appear  almost  incredible.  They  discern  the  footsteps 
of  a wild  beast,  which  escape  every  other  eye,  and 
can  follow  them  with  certainty  through  the  pathless 
forest.  If  they  attack  their  game  openly,  their  arrow 
seldom  errs  from  the  mark ; if  they  endeavour  to 
circumvent  it  by  art,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
their  toils.  Among  several  tribes,  their  young  men 
were  not  permitted  to  marry,  until  they  had  given 
such  proofs  of  their  skill  in  hunting  as  put  it  beyond 
doubt  that  they  were  capable  of  providing  for  a family. 
Their  ingenuity,  always  on  the  stretch,  and  shar- 
pened by  emulation,  as  well  as  necessity,  has  struck 
out  many  inventions,  which  greatly  facilitate  success 
in  the  chase.  The  most  singular  of  these  is  the 
discovery  of  a poison  in  which  they  dip  the  arrows 


employed  in  hunting.  The  slightest  wound  with 
those  envenomed  shafts  is  mortal.  If  they  only 
pierce  the  skin  the  blood  fixes  and  congeals  in  a 
moment,  and  the  strongest  animal  falls  motionless  to 
the  ground.  Nor  does  this  poison,  notwithstanding 
its  violence  and  subtilty  infect  the  flesh  of  the  animal 
which  it  kills.  That  may  be  eaten  with  perfect 
safety,  and  retain  its  native  relish  and  qualities.  All 
the  nations  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon 
and  Orinoco  are  acquainted  with  this  composition, 
the  chief  ingredient  in  which  is  the  juice  extracted 
from  the  root  of  the  curare,  a species  of  Withe.  In 
other  parts  of  America,  they  employ  the  jtftice  of  the 
manchenille  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  operates 
with  no  less  fatal  activity.  To  people  possessed  of 
those  secrets,  the  bow  is  a more  destructive  weapon 
than  the  musket,  and  in  their  skilful  hands,  does 
great  execution  among  the  birds  and  beasts  which 
abound  in  the  forests  of  America. 

But  the  life  of  a hunter  gradually  leads  man  to  a 
state  more  advanced.  The  chase,  even  where  prey 
is  abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hunter  much 
improved,  affords  but  an  uncertain  maintenance,  and 
at  some  seasons  it  must  be  suspended  altogether. 
If  a savage  trusts  to  his  bow  alone  for  food,  he  and 
his  family  will  be  often  reduced  to  extreme  distress 
(56).  Hardly  any  region  of  the  earth  furnishes  man 
spontaneously  with  what  his  wants  require.  In  the 
mildest  climates,  and  most  fertile  soils,  his  own 
industry  and  foresight  must  be  exerted,  in  some 
degree,  to  secure  a regular  supply  of  food.  Their 
experience  of  this  surmounts  the  abhorrence  of 
labour  natural  to  savage  nations,  and  compels 
them  to  have  recourse  to  culture,  as  subsidiary  to 
hunting.  In  particular  situations,  some  small  tribes 
may  subsist  by  fishing,  independent  of  any  pro- 
duction of  the  earth  raised  by  their  own  industry. 
But  throughout  all  America,  we  scarcely  meet  with 
any  nation  of  hunters,  which  does  not  practise  some 
species  of  cultivation. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Americans,  however,  is 
neither  extensive  nor  laborious.  As  game  and  fish  are 
their  principal  food,  all  they  aim  at,  by  cultivation, 
is  to  supply  any  occasional  defect  of  these.  In  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  the  natives  confine 
their  industry  to  rearing  a few  plants,  which  in  a rich 
soil  and  warm  climate  were  easily  trained  to  maturity. 
The  chief  of  these  is  maize,  well  known  in  Europe  by 
the  nameof  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a grain  extremely 
prolific,  of  simple  culture,  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  affording  a strong  hearty  nourishment.  The 
second  is  the  manioc,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
large  shrub,  or  small  tree,  and  produces  roots  some- 
what resembling  parsnips.  After  carefully  squeez- 
ing out  the  juice,  these  roots  are  grated  down  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  formed  into  thin  cakes,  called 
cassada  bread,  which,  though  insipid  to  the  taste, 
proves  no  contemptible  food.  As  the  juice  of  the 
manioc  is  a deadly  poison,  some  authors  have  cele- 
brated the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans  in  converting 
a noxious  plant  into  wholesome  nourishment.  But 
it  should  rather  be  considered  as  one  of  the  despe- 
rate expedients  for  procuring  subsistence,  to  which 
necessity  reduces  rude  nations;  or  perhaps,  men 
were  led  to  the  use  of  it  by  a progress,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  marvellous.  One  species  of  manioc 
is  altogether  free  of  any  poisonous  quality,  and  may 
be  eaten  without  any  preparation  but  that  of  roasting 
it  in  the  embers.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  first  used 
by  the  Americans  as  food ; and  necessity  having 
gradually  taught  them  the  art  of  separating  its  per- 
nicious juice  from  the  other  species,  they  have  by 
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experience  found  it  to  be  more  prolific  as  well  as 
more  nourishing  (57).  The  third  is  the  plantain , 
which,  though  it  vises  to  the  height  of  a tree,  it  is  of 
such  quick  growth,  that  in  less  than  a year  it  rewards 
the  industry  of  the  cultivator  with  its  fruit.  This, 
when  roasted,  supplies  the  place  of  bread,  and  is  both 
palatable  and  nourishing  (5S).  The  fourth  is  the 
potato , whose  culture  and  qualities  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  description.  The  fifth  is  pimento, 
a small  tree  yielding  a strong  aromatic  spice.  The 
Americans,  who,  like  other  inhabitants  of  warm  cli- 
mates, delight  in  whatever  is  hot  and  of  poignant 
flavour,  deem  this  seasoning  a necessary  of  life,  and 
mingle  it  copiously  with  every  kind  of  food  they  take. 

Such  are  the  various  productions,  which  were  the 
chief  obfect  of  culture  among  the  hunting  tribes  on 
the  continent  of  America ; and  with  a moderate  exer- 
tion of  active  and  provident  industry,  these  might 
have  yielded  a full  supply  to  the  wants  of  a numerous 
people.  But  men,  accustomed  to  the  free  and  vagrant 
life  of  hunters,  are  incapable  of  regular  application  to 
labour,  and  consider  agriculture  as  a secondary  and 
Inferior  occupation.  Accordingly,  the  provision  for 
subsistence,  arising  from  cultivation,  was  so  limited 
and  scanty  among  the  Americans,  that,  upon  anv 
accidental  failure  of  their  usual  success  in  hunting, 
they  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  distress. 

In  the  islands,  the  mode  of  subsisting  was  con- 
siderably different.  None  of  the  large  animals 
which  abound  on  the  continent  were  known  there. 
Only  four  species  of  quadrupeds,  besides  a kind  of 
small  dumb  dog,  existed  in  the  islands,  the  biggest 
of  which  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a rabbit.  To 
hunt  such  diminutive  prey,  was  an  occupation 
which  required  no  effort  either  of  activity  or  courage. 
The  chief  employment  of  a hunter  in  tne  isles  was 
to  kill  birds,  which  on  the  continent  are  deemed 
ignoble  game,  and  left  chiefly  to  the  pursuit  of 
boys.  This  want  of  animals,  as  well  as  their  peculiar 
situation,  led  the  islanders  to  depend  principally  upon 
fishing  for  their  subsistence.  Their  rivers,  and  the 
sea  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  supplied  them 
with  this  species  of  food.  At  some  particular  seasons, 
turtle,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish,  abounded  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  natives  could  support  themselves 
with  a facility  in  which  their  indolence  delighted. 
At  other  times  they  ate  lizards,  and  various  reptiles 
of  odious  forms.  To  fishing,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  added  some  degree  of  agriculture.  Maize  (59), 
manioc,  and  other  plants,  were  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  continent.  But  all  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  together  with  what  their  soil  and 
climate  produced  spontaneously,  afforded  them  but 
a scanty  maintenance.  Though  their  demands  for 
food  were  very  sparing,  they  hardly  raised  what  was 
sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  If  a few 
Spaniards  settled  in  any  district,  such  a small  addition 
of  supernumerary  mouths  soon  exhausted  their  scanty 
stores,  and  brought  on  a famine. 

Two  circumstances,  common  to  all  the  savage 
nations  of  America,  concurred  with  those  which  I have 
already  mentioned,  not  only  in  rendering  their  agri- 
culture imperfect,  but  in  circumscribing  their  power 
in  all  their  operations.  They  had  no  tame  animals  ; 
and  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  useful  metals. 

In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state, 
appears  as  lord  of  the  creation,  giving  law  to  various 
tribes  of  animals,  which  he  has  tamed,  and  reduced 
to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the 
horse  which  he  has  reared ; or  tends  his  numerous 
herds,  which  furnish  him  both  with  food  and  clothing  : 
the  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails 


himself  of  its  persevering  strength  . the  Laplander  has 
formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  subservient  to  his  will; 
and  even  the  people  of  Kamchatka  have  trained 
their  dogs  to  labour.  This  command  over  the 
inferior  creatures  is  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives 
of  man,  and  among  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  wisdom 
and  power.  Without  this,  his  dominion  is  incom- 
plete. He  is  a monarch  who  has  no  subjects  ; a 
master  without  servants,  and  must  perform  every 
operation  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  all  the  rude  nations  in  America. 
Their  reason  was  so  little  improved,  or  their  union 
so  incomplete,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  been  con- 
scious of  the  superiority  of  their  nature,  and  suffered 
all  the  animal  creation  to  retain  its  liberty,  without 
establishing  their  orvn  authority  over  anyone  species. 
Most  of  the  animals,  indeed,  which  have  been  ren- 
dered domestic  in  our  continent,  do  not  exist  in  the 
New  Wirld;  but  those  peculiar  to  it  are  neither  so 
fierce  nor  so  formidable,  as  to  have  exempted  them 
from  servitude.  There  are  some  animals  of  the 
same  species  in  both  continents.  But  the  rein-deer, 
which  has  been  tamed  and  broken  to  the  yoke  in 
the  one  hemisphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other.  The 
bison  of  America  is  manifestly  of  the  same  species 
with  the  horned  cattle  of  the  other  hemisphere. 
The  latter,  even  among  the  rudest  nations  in  our 
continent,  have  been  rendered  domestic ; and,  in 
consequence  of  his  dominion  over  them,  man  can 
accomplish  works  of  labour  with  greater  facility, 
and  has  made  a great  addition  to  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  inhabitants  of  many  regions  of  the 
New  Wrorld,  where  the  bison  abounds,  might  have 
derived  the  same  advantages  from  it.  It  is  not  of  a 
nature  so  indocile,  but  that  it  might  have  been 
trained  to  be  as  subservient  to  man  as  our  cattle. 
But  a savage,  in  that  uncultivated  state  wherein  the 
Americans  were  discovered,  is  the  enemy  of  the 
other  animals,  not  their  superior.  He  wastes  and 
destroys,  but  knows  not  how  to  multiply  or  to  govern 
them. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  notable  distinction 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ancient  and  New 
Worlds,  and  a high  pre-eminence  of  civilized  men 
above  such  as  continue  rude.  The  greatest  opera- 
tions of  man,  in  changing  and  improving  the  face 
of  nature,  as  well  as  his  most  considerable  efforts  in 
cultivating  the  earth,  are  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  aid  which  he  receives  from  the  animals  that 
he  has  tamed,  and  employs  in  labour.  It  is  by  their 
strength  that  he  subdues  the  stubborn  soil,  and 
converts  the  desert  or  marsh  into  a fruitful  field. 
But  man,  in  his  civilized  state,  is  so  accustomed  to 
the  service  of  the  domestic  animals,  that  lie  seldom 
reflects  upon  the  vast  benefits  which  he  derives  from 
it.  If  we  were  to  suppose  him,  even  when  most 
improved,  to  be  deprived  of  their  useful  ministry, 
his  empire  over  nature  must  in  some  measure  cease, 
and  he  would  remain  a feeble  animal,  at  a loss  how 
to  subsist,  and  incapable  of  attempting  such  arduous 
undertakings  as  their  assistance  enables  him  to 
execute  with  ease. 

It  is  a doubtful  - point,  whether  the  dominion  of 
man  over  the  animal  creation,  or  his  acquiring  the 
useful  metals,  has  contributed  most  to  extend  his 
power.  The  era  of  this  important  discovery  is  unknown, 
and  in  our  hemisphere  very  remote.  It  is  only  by 
tradition,  or  by  digging  up  some  rude  instruments 
of  our  forefathers,  that  we  learn  that  mankind  were 
originally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals,  and 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  them  by  employ- 
ing flints,  shells,  bones,  and  other  hard  substances, 
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for  the  same  purposes  which  metals  serve  among 
polished  nations.  Nature  completes  the  formation 
of  some  metals.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  found 
in  their  perfect  state  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  the 
•ides  of  mountains,  or  the  channels  of  rivers.  These 
were  accordingly  the  metals  first  known,  and  first 
applied  to  use.  But  iron,  the  most  serviceable  of 
all,  and  to  which  man  is  most  indebted,  is  never 
discovered  in  its  perfect  form  ; its  gross  and  stub- 
born ore  must  feel  twice  the  force  of  fire,  and  go 
through  two  laborious  processes,  before  it  can  become 
fit  for  use.  Man  was  long  acquainted  with  the  other 
metals  before  he  acquired  the  art  of  fabricating 
iron,  or  attained  such  ingenuity  as  to  perfect  an 
invention,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  those  instru- 
ments wherewith  he  subdues  the  earth,  and  com- 
mands all  its  inhabitants.  But  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  respects,  the  inferiority  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  conspicuous.  All  the  savage  tribes,  scat- 
tered over  the  continent  and  islands,  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  metals  which  their  soil  pro- 
duces in  great  abundance,  if  we  except  some  trifling 
quantity  of  gold,  which  they  picked  up  in  the 
torrents  that  descended  from  their  mountains,  and 
formed  into  ornaments.  Their  devices  to  supply 
this  want  of  the  serviceable  metals,  were  extremely 
rude  and  awkward.  The  most  simple  operation 
was  to  them  an  undertaking  of  immense  difficulty 
and  labour.  To  fell  a tree  with  no  other  instruments 
than  hatchets  of  stone,  was  employment  for  a 
month.  To  form  a canoe  into  shape,  and  to  hollow 
it,  consumed  years ; and  it  frequently  began  to  rot 
before  they  were  able  to  finish  it.  Their  operations 
in  agriculture  were  equally  slow  and  defective.  In 
a country  covered  with  woods  of  the  hardest  timber, 
the  clearing  of  a small  field  destined  for  culturi 
required  the  united  efforts  of  a tribe,  and  was  a work 
of  much  time  and  great  toil.  This  was  the  business 
of  the  men,  and  their  indolence  was  satisfied  with 
performing  it  in  a very  slovenly  manner.  The  labour 
of  cultivation  was  left  to  the  women,  who,  after 
digging,  or  rather  stirring,  the  field,  with  wooden 
mattocks,  and  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  sowed  or 
planted  it ; but  they  were  more  indebted  for  the 
increase  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  than  to  their  own 
rude  industry. 

Agriculture,  even  when  the  strength  of  man  is 
seconded  by  that  of  the  animals  which  he  has  sub- 
jected to  the  yoke,  and  his  power  augmented  by  the 
use  of  various  instruments  with  which  the  discovery 
of  metals  has  furnished  him,  is  still  a work  of  great 
labour ; and  it  is  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  that  he 
renders  the  earth  fertile.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then, 
that  people  destitute  of  both  these  advantages  should 
have  made  so  little  progress  in  cultivation,  that  they 
must  be  considered  as  depending  for  subsistence  on 
fishing  and  hunting,  rather  than  on  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labour. 

From  this  description  of  the  mode  of  subsisting 
among  the  rude  American  tribes,  the  form  and 
genius  of  their  political  institutions  may  be  deduced, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  various  circumstances 
of  distinction  between  them  and  more  civilized 
nations. 

1.  They  were  divided  into  small  independent 
communities.  While  hunting  is  the  chief  source  of 
•ubsistence,  a vast  extent  of  territory  is  requisite  for 
•upporting  a small  number  of  people.  In  proportion 
as  men  multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  animals,  on 
which  they  depend  for  food,  diminish,  or  fly  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  haunts  of  their  enemy. 
The  increase  of  a society  in  this  state  is  limited  by 


its  own  nature,  and  the  members  of  it  must  either 
disperse  like  the  game  which  they  pursue,  or  fall 
upon  some  better  method  of  procuring  food  than  by 
hunting.  Beasts  of  prey  are  by  nature  solitary  and 
unsocial ; they  go  not  forth  to  the  chase  in  herds, 
but  delight  in  those  recesses  of  the  forest  where  they 
can  roam  and  destroy  undisturbed.  A nation  of 
hunters  resembles  them  both  in  occupation  and  in 
genius.  They  cannot  form  into  large  communities, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  subsistence ; 
and  they  must  drive  to  a distance  every  rival  who 
may  encroach  on  those  domains,  which  they  consider 
as  their  own.  This  was  the  state  of  all  the  American 
tribes;  the  numbers  in  each  were  inconsiderable, 
though  scattered  over  countries  of  great  extent;  they 
were  far  removed  from  one  another,  and  engaged  in 
perpetual  hostilities  or  rivalship.  In  America  the 
word  nation  is  not  of  the  same  import  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  applied  to  small  societies, 
not  exceeding  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  persons, 
but  occupying  provinces  greater  than  some  kingdoms 
in  Europe.  The  country  of  Guiana,  though  of  larger 
extent  than  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  divided 
among  a greater  number  of  nations,  did  not  contain 
above  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the 
provinces  which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  one  may 
travel  several  hundred  miles  in  different  directions, 
without  finding  a single  hut,  or  observing  footsteps 
of  a human  creature.  In  North  America,  where  the 
climate  is  more  rigorous,  and  the  soil  less  fertile,  the 
desolation  is  still  greater.  There,  journeys  of  some 
hundred  leagues  have  been  made  through  uninhabited 
piains  and  forests  (60)^  As  long  as  hunting  con- 
tinues to  be  the  chief  employment  of  man,  to  which 
he  trusts  for  subsistence,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  occupied  the  earth  (61). 

2.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  strangers  to  the  idea  of  property.  As 
the  animals  on  which  the  hunter  feeds  are  not  bred 
under  his  inspection,  nor  nourished  by  his  care,  he 
can  claim  no  right  to  them,  while  they  run  wild  in 
the  forest.  Where  game  is  so  plentiful  that  it  may 
be  catched  with  little  trouble,  men  never  dream  of 
appropriating  what  is  of  small  value,  or  of  easy 
acquisition.  Where  it  is  so  rare,  that  the  labour  or 
danger  of  the  chase  requires  the  united  efforts  of  a 
tribe,  or  village,  what  is  killed  is  a common  stock, 
belonging  equally  to  all,  who  by  their  skill  or  their 
courage  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  excur- 
sion. The  forest,  or  hunting-grounds,  are  deemed 
the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  which  it  has  a title 
to  exclude  every  rival  nation.  But  no  individual 
arrogates  a right  to  any  district  of  these,  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  fellow  citizens.  They  belong  alike  to  all ; 
and  thither,  as  to  a general  and  undivided  store,  al? 
repair  in  quest  of  sustenance.  The  same  principles 
by  which  they  regulate  their  chief  occupation,  extend 
to  that  which  is  subordinate.  Even  agriculture  has  not 
introduced  among  them  a complete  idea  of  property. 
As  the  men  hunt,  the  women  labour  together,  and 
after  they  have  shared  the  toils  of  the  seed-time, 
they  enjoy  the  harvest  in  common.  Among  some 
tribes,  the  increase  of  their  cultivated  lands  is 
deposited  in  a public  granary,  and  divided  among 
them  at  stated  times,  according  to  their  wants  (62), 
Among  others,  though  they  lay  up  separate  stores, 
they  do  not  acquire  such  an  exclusive  right  of  pro- 
perty, that  they  can  enjoy  superfluity,  while  those 
around  them  suffer  want.  Thus  the  distinctions 
arising  from  the  inequality  of  possessions  are  un- 
known. The  terms  rich  or  poor  enter  not  into  thei. 
language,  and  being  strangers  to  property,  they  art 
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unacquainted  with  what  is  the  great  object  of  laws 
and  policy,  as  well  as  the  chief  motive  which  in- 
duced mankind  to  establish  the  various  arrangements 
of  regular  government. 

3.  People  in  this  state  retain  a high  sense  of 
equality  and  independence.  Whereever  the  idea  of 
property  is  not  established,  there  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion among  men,  but  what  arises  from  personal 
qualities.  These  can  be  conspicuous  only  on  such 
occasions  as  call  them  foith  into  exertion.  In  times 
of  danger,  or  in  affairs  of  intricacy,  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  age  are  consulted,  and  prescribe  the 
measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  When  a tribe 
of  savages  takes  the  field  against  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  the  warrior  of  most  approved  courage 
reads  the  youth  to  the  combat.  If  they  go  forth  in  a 
body  to  the  chase,  the  most  expert  and  adventurous 
hunter  is  foremost,  and  directs  their  motions.  But 
during  seasons  of  tranquillity  and  inaction,  when 
there  is  no  occasion  to  display  those  talents,  all 
pre-eminence  ceases.  Every  circumstance  indicates 
that  all  the  members  of  the  community  are  on  a 
level.  They  are  clothed  in  the  same  simple  garb. 
Thev  feed  on  the  same  plain  fare.  Their  houses  and 
furniture  are  exactly  similar.  No  distinction  can 
arise  from  the  inequality  of  possessions.  Whatever 
forms  dependence  on  one  part,  or  constitutes 
superiority  on  the  other,  is  unknown.  All  are  free- 
men, all  feel  themselves  to  be  such,  and  assert  with 
firmness  the  rights  which  belong  to  that  condition. 
This  sentiment  of  independence  is  imprinted  so 
deeply  in  their  nature,  that  no  change  of  condition 
can  eradicate  it,  and  bend  their  minds  to  servitude. 
Accustomed  to  be  absolute  masters  of  their  own 
conduct,  they  disdain  to  execute  the  orders  of 
another ; and  having  never  known  controul,  they 
will  not  submit  to  correction  (63).  Many  of  the 
Americans,  when  they  found  that  they  were  treated 
as  slaves  by  the  Spaniards,  died  of  grief;  many 
destroyed  themselves  in  despair. 

4.  Among  people  in  this  state,  government  can 
assume  little  authority,  and  the  sense  of  civil  subor- 
dination must  remain  very  imperfect.  While  the 
idea  of  property  is  unknown,  or  incompletely  con- 
ceived ; while  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  industry,  are  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  public  stock,  there  can  hardly  be 
any  such  subject  of  difference  or  discussion  among 
the  members  of  the  same  community,  as  will  require 
the  hand  of  authority  to  interpose  in  order  to  adjust 
it.  Where  the  right  of  separate  and  exclusive  pos- 
session is  not  introduced,  the  great  object  of  law  and 
jurisdiction  does  not  exist.  When  the  members  of 
a tribe  are  called  into  the  field,  either  to  invade  the 
territories  of  their  enemies  or  to  repel  their  attacks, 
when  they  are  engaged  together  in  the  toil  and 
dangers  of  the  chase,  they  then  perceive  that  they  are 
part  of  a political  body.  They  art  conscious  of  their 
own  connexion  with  the  companions  in  conjunction 
with  whom  they  act ; and  they  follow  and  reverence 
such  as  excel  in  conduct  and  valour.  But,  during 
the  intervals  between  such  common  efforts,  they 
seem  scarcely  to  feel  the  ties  of  political  union  (64). 
No  visible  form  of  government  is  established.  The 
names  of  magistrate  and  subject  are  not  in  use. 
Every  one  seems  to  enjoy  his  natural  independence 
llmost  entire.  If  a scheme  of  public  utility  be  pro- 
posed, the  members  of  the  community  are  left  at 
liberty  to  choose  whether  they  will  or  will  not  assist 
in  carrying  it  into  execution.  No  statute  imposes 
any  service  as  a duty,  no  compulsory  laws  oblige 
them  to  perform  it.  All  their  resolutions  are  volun- 


tary, and  flow  from  the  impulse  of  their  own  minds 
The  first  step  towards  establishing  a public  jurisdic- 
tion has  not  been  taken  in  those  rude  societies.  The 
right  of  revenge  is  left  in  private  hands.  If  violence 
is  committed,  or  blood  is  shed,  the  community  does 
not  assume  the  power  either  of  inflicting  or  of  moder- 
ating the  punishment.  It  belongs  to  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  person  injured  or  slain  to  avenge  the 
wrong,  or  to  accept  the  reparation  offered  by  the  aggres- 
sor. If  the  elders  interpose,  it  is  to  advise,  not  to  decide, 
and  it  is  seldom  their  counsels  are  listened  to  : for  as  it 
is  deemed  pusillanimous  to  suffer  an  offender  to 
escape  with  impunity,  resentment  is  implacable  and 
everlasting  The  object  of  government  among  savage* 
is  rather  foreign  than  domestic.  They  do  not  aim  at 
maintaining  interior  order  and  police  by  public  regu- 
lations, or  the  exertions  of  any  permanent  authority, 
but  labour  to  preserve  such  union  among  the  mem- 
bers of  their  tribe,  that  they  may  watch  the  motions 
of  their  enemies,  and  act  against  them  with  concert 
and  vigour. 

Such  was  the  form  of  political  order  established 
among  the  greater  part  of  the  American  nations.  In 
this  state  were  almost  all  the  tribes  spread  over  the 
provinces  extending  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Laurence  to  the  confines  of 
Florida.  In  a similar  condition  were  the  people  of 
Brazil,  the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  several  tribes  in 
Paraguay  and  Guiana,  and  in  the  countries  which 
stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Yucatan.  Among  such  an  infinite  number  of 
petty  associations,  there  may  be  peculiarities  which 
constitute  a distinction,  and  mark  the  various 
degrees  of  their  civilization  and  improvement.  But 
an  attempt  to  trace  and  enumerate  these  would  be 
vain,  as  they  have  not  been  observed  by  persons 
capable  of  discerning  the  minute  and  delicate  cir- 
cumstances which  serve  to  discriminate  nations 
resembling  one  another  in  their  general  character  and 
features.  The  description  which  I have  given  of  the 
political  institutions  that  took  place  among  those  rude 
tribes  in  America,  concerning  which  we  have  received 
most  complete  information,  will  apply  with  littl* 
variation,  to  every  people,  both  in  its  northern  and 
southern  division,  who  have  advanced  no  further  in 
civilization,  than  to  add  some  slendef  degree  of  agri- 
culture to  fishing  and  hunting. 

Imperfect  as  those  institutions  may  appear,  several 
tribes  were  not  so  far  advanced  in  their  political 
progress.  Among  all  those  petty  nations  which 
trusted  for  subsistence  entirely  to  fishing  and  hunting 
without  any  species  of  cultivation,  the  union  was  so 
incomplete,  and  their  sense  of  mutual  dependence  so 
feeble,  that  hardly  any  appearance  of  government  or 
order  can  be  discerned  in  their  proceedings.  Their 
wants  are  few,  their  objects  of  pursuit  simple,  they 
form  into  separate  tribes,  and  act  together,  from 
instinct,  habit,  or  conveniency,  rather  than  from  any 
formal  concert  and  association.  To  this  class  belong 
the  Californians,  several  of  the  small  nations  in  the 
extensive  country  of  Paraguay,  some  of  the  people  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  on  the  river  St.  Magda- 
lene, in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada. 

But  though  among  these  last  mentioned  tribes 
there  was  hardly  any  shadow  of  regular  government, 
and  even  among  those  which  I first  described  its 
authority  is  slender  and  confined  within  narrow 
bounds,  there  were,  however,  some  places  in  America, 
where  government  was  carried  far  beyond  the  degree 
of  perfection  which  seems  natural  to  rude  nations. 
In  surveying  the  political  operations  of  man,  either  in 
his  savage  or  civilized  state,  we  discover  singular  and 
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eccentric  institutions,  which  start  as  it  were  from 
their  station,  and  fly  off  so  wide,  that  we  labour  in 
fain  to  bring  them  within  the  general  laws  of  any 
system,  or  to  account  for  them  by  those  principles 
which  influence  other  communities  in  a similar  situa- 
tion. Some  instances  of  this  occur  among  those 
people  of  America,  whom  I have  included  under  the 
common  denomination  of  savage.  These  are  so 
curious  and  important  that  I shall  describe  them, 
and  attempt  to  explain  their  origin. 

In  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  cold  or  temperate  countries  appear  to  be  the 
favourite  seat  of  freedom  and  independence.  There 
the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  firm  and  vigorous.  There 
men,  conscious  of  their  own  dignity,  and  capable  of 
the  greatest  efforts  in  asserting  it,  aspire  to  indepen- 
dence, and  their  stubborn  spirits  stoop  with  reluc- 
tance to  the  yoke  of  servitude.  In  warmer  climates, 
by  whose  influence  the  whole  frame  is  so  much  ener- 
vated, that  present  pleasure  is  the  supreme  felicity, 
and  mere  repose  is  enjoyment,  men  acquiesce,  almost 
without  a struggle,  in  the  dominion  of  a superior. 
Accordingly,  if  we  proceed  from  north  to  south  along 
the  continent  of  America,  we  shall  find  the  power  of 
those  vested  with  authority  gradually  increasing,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  becoming  more  tame  and 
passive.  In  Florida,  the  authority  of  the  sachems, 
caziques,  or  chiefs,  was  not  only  permanent,  but  here- 
ditary. They  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  orna- 
ments, they  enjoyed  prerogatives  of  various  kinds,  and 
were  treated  by  their  subjects  with  that  reverence, 
which  people  accustomed  to  subjection  pay  to  a master. 
Among  the  Natchez,  a powerful  tribe  now  extinct,  for- 
merly situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  a dif- 
ference of  rank  took  place,  with  which  the  northern 
tribes  were  altogether  unacquainted.  Some  families 
were  reputed  noble,  and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity. 
The  body  of  the  people  was  consider ed  as  vile,  and 
formed  only  for  subjection.  This  distinction  was 
marked  by  appellations  which  intimated  the  high 
elevation  of  the  one  state,  and  the  ignominious 
depression  of  the  other.  The  former  were  called 
Respectable ; the  latter,  the  Stinkards.  The  great 
Chief,  in  whom  the  supreme  authority  was  vested,  is 
reputed  to  be  a being  of  superior  nature,  the  brother 
of  the  sun,  the  sole  object  of  their  worship.  They 
approach  this  great  Chief  with  religious  veneration, 
and  honour  him  as  the  representative  of  their  deity. 
His  will  is  a law  to  which  all  submit  with  implicit 
obedience.  The  lives  of  his  subjects  are  so  absolutely 
at  his  disposal,  that  if  any  one  has  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure, the  offender  comes  with  profound  humility 
and  offers  him  his  head.  Nor  does  the  dominion  of 
the  Chiefs  end  with  their  lives;  their  principal 
officers,  their  favourite  wives,  together  with  many 
domestics  of  inferior  rank,  are  sacrificed  at  their 
tombs,  that  they  may  be  attended  in  the  next  world 
by  the  same  persons  who  served  them  in  this  ; and 
such  is  the  reverence  in  which  they  are  held,  that 
those  victims  welcome  death  with  exultation,  deeming 
it  a recompense  of  their  fidelity,  and  a mark  of  dis- 
tinction, to  be  selected  to  accompany  their  deceased 
master.  Thus  a perfect  despotism,  with  its  full  train 
of -superstition,  arrogance,  and  cruelty,  is  established 
among  the  Natchez,  and  by  a singular  fatality,  that 
people  has  tasted  of  the  worst  calamities  incident  to 
polished  nations,  though  they  themselves  are  not  far 
advanced  beyond  the  tribes  around  them  in  civility 
and  improvement.  In  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  the 
larger  islands,  theircaziques  or  chiefs  possessed  exten- 
sive power.  The  dignity  was  transmitted  by  here- 
ditary right  from  father  to  son.  It*  honours  and 


prerogatives  were  considerable.  Their  subjects  paid 
great  respect  to  the  caziques,  and  executed  their  orders 
without  hesitation  or  reserve.  They  were  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  ornaments,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve or  augment  the  veneration  of  the  people,  they 
had  the  address  to  call  in  the  aid  of  superstition  to 
uphold  their  authority.  They  delivered  their  man- 
dates as  the  oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  regulating  the  seasons,  and  of  dis- 
pensing rain  or  sunshine,  according  as  their  subjects 
stood  in  need  of  them. 

In  some  parts  of  the  southern  continent,  the  power 
of  the  caziques  seems  to  have  been  as  extensive  as 
in  the  isles.  In  Bogota,  which  is  now  a province  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  there  was  settled  a 
nation,  more  considerable  in  number,  and  more 
improved  in  the  various  arts  of  life,  than  any  in 
America,  except  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  The 
people  of  Bogota  subsisted  chiefly  by  agriculture. 
The  idea  of  property  was  introduced  among  them, 
and  its  rights  secured  by  laws,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  and  observed  with  great  care.  They  lived 
in  towns  which  may  be  termed  large  when  compared 
with  those  in  other  paits  of  America.  They  were 
clothed  in  a decent  manner,  and  their  houses  may  be 
termed  commodious,  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  smaJl  tribes  around  them.  The  effects  of  this 
uncommon  civiliza’tion  were  conspicuous.  Govern- 
ment had  assumed  a regular  form.  A jurisdiction 
was  established,  which  took  cognizance  of  different 
crimes,  and  punished  them  with  rigour.  A distinc- 
tion of  ranks  was  known ; their  chief,  to  whom  the 
Spaniards  gave  the  title  of  monarch,  and  who  merited 
that  name  on  account  of  his  splendour  as  well  as 
power,  reigned  with  absolute  authority.  He  was 
attended  by  officers  of  various  conditions;  he  never 
appeared  in  public  without  a numerous  retinue;  he 
was  carried  in  a sort  of  palanquin  with  much  pomp, 
and  harbingers  went  before  him  to  sweep  the  road 
and  strew  it  with  flowers.  This  uncommon  pomp 
was  supported  by  presents  or  taxes  received  from 
his  subjects,  to  whom  their  prince  was  such  an  object 
of  veneration,  that  none  of  them  presumed  to  look 
him  directly  in  the  face,  or  ever  approached  him  but 
with  an  averted  countenance.  There  were  other 
tribes  on  the  same  continent,  among  which,  though 
far  less  advanced  than  the  people  of  Bogota  in  their 
progress  towards  refinement,  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state,  was 
much  abridged,  and  their  caziques  had  assumed 
extensive  authority. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  circumstances,  or  to 
discover  the  causes,  which  contributed  to  introduce 
and  establish  among  each  of  those  people  a form  of 
government  so  different  from  that  of  the  tribes  around 
them,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  rude  nations. 
If  the  persons  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
them  in  their  original  state  had  been  more  attentive 
and  more  discerning,  we  might  have  received  infor- 
mation from  their  conquerors  sufficient  to  guide  us 
in  this  inquiry.  If  the  transactions  of  people,  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  letters,  were  not  involved 
in  impenetrable  obscurity,  we  might  have  derived 
some  information  from  this  domestic  source.  But  as 
nothing  satisfactory  can  be  gathered  either  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  or  frt>m  their  own  trodi 
tions,  we  must  have  recourse  to  conjectures,  in  order 
to  explain  the  irregular  appearances  in  the  political 
state  of  the  people  whom  I have  mentioned.  As  all 
those  tribes  which  had  lost  their  native  liberty  and 
independence  were  seated  in  the  torrid  zone,  or  in 
countries  approaching  to  it,  the  climate  may  be  sup* 
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posed  to  have  had  some  influence  in  forming  their 
minds  to  that  servitude,  which  seems  to  be  the 
destiny  of  man  in  those  regions  of  the  globe.  But 
though  the  influence  of  climate,  more  powerful  than 
that  of  any  other  natural  cause,  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  alone  cannot  be  admitted  as  a solution  of  the 
point  in  question.  The  operations  of  men  are  so 
complex,  that  we  must  not  attribute  the  form  which 
they  assume  to  the  force  of  a single  principle  or  cause. 
Although  despotism  be  confined  in  America  to  the 
torrid  zone,  and  to  the  warm  regions  bordering  upon 
it,  I have  already  observed  that  these  countries  con- 
tain various  tribes,  some  of  which  possess  a high 
degree  of  freedom,  and  others  are  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  restraints  of  government.  The 
indolence  and  timidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands,  render  them  so  incapable  of  the  senti- 
ments or  efforts  necessary  for  maintaining  indepen- 
dence, that  there  is  no  occasion  to  search  for  any 
other  cause  of  their  tame  submission  to  the  will  of  a 
superior.  The  subjection  of  the  Natchez,  and  of  the 
people  of  Bogota,  seems  to  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  a difference  in  their  state  from  that  of  the 
other  Americans.  They  were  settled  nations,  residing 
constantly  in  one  place.  Hunting  was  not  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  seem  hardly 
to  have  trusted  to  it  for  any  part  of  their  subsistence. 
Both  had  made  such  progress  in  agriculture  and  arts, 
that  the  idea  of  property  was  introduced  in  some 
degree  in  the  one  community,  and  fully  established 
in  the  other.  Among  people  in  this  state  avarice  and 
ambition  have  acquired  objects,  and  have  begun  to 
exert  their  power  ; views  of  interest  allure  the  sel- 
fish ; the  desire  of  pre-eminence  excites  the  enterpris- 
ing ; dominion  is  courted  by  both;  and  passions 
unknown  to  man  in  his  savage  state,  prompt  the 
interested  and  ambitious  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  Motives,  with  which  rude 
nations  are  equally  unacquainted,  induce  the  people 
to  submit  tamely  to  the  usurped  authority  of  their 
superiors.  But  even  among  nations  in  this  state,  the 
spirit  of  subjects  could  not  have  been  rendered  so 
obsequious,  or  the  power  of  rulers  so  unbounded, 
without  the  intervention  of  superstition.  By  its 
fatal  influence,  the  human  mind,  in  every  stage  of  its 
progress,  is  depressed,  and  its  native  vigour  and 
independence  subdued.  Whoever  can  acquire  the 
direction  of  this  formidable  engine,  is  secure  of 
dominion  over  his  species.  Unfortunately  for  the 
people  whose  institutions  are  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
this  power  was  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs.  The 
caziques  of  the  isles  could  put  what  responses  they 
pleased  into  the  mouths  of  their  Cemis  or  gods  ; and 
it  was  by  their  interposition,  and  in  their  name,  that 
they  imposed  any  tribute  or  burden  on  their  people. 
The  same  power  and  prerogative  was  exercised  by  the 
great  chief  of  the  Natchez,  as  the  principal  minister 
as  well  as  the  representative  of  the  sun,  their  deity. 
The  respect  which  the  people  of  Bogota  paid  to  their 
monarchs  was  likewise  inspired  by  religion,  and  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  kingdom  was  educated  in  the 
innermost  recess  of  their  principal  temple,  under 
*uch  austere  discipline,  and  with  such  peculiar  rites, 
as  tended  to  fill  his  subjects  with  high  sentiments 
oncerning  the  sanctity  of  his  character,  and  the  dignity 
»f  his  station.  Thus  superstition,  which,  in  the 
rudest  period  of  society,  is  either  altogether  unknown, 
or  wastes  its  force  in  childish  unmeaning  practices, 
had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  those  people 
of  America  who  had  made  some  little  progress 
towards  refinement,  that  it  became  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  bending  their  minds  to  an  untimely  servitude, 
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and  subjected  them  in  the  beginning  of  their  political 
career,  to  a despotism  hardly  less  rigorous  than  that 
which  awaits  nations  in  the  last  stage  of  their  cor- 
ruption and  decline. 

V.  After  examining  the  political  institutions  of 
the  rude  nations  in  America,  the  next  object  of 
attention  is  their  art  of  war,  or  their  provision  for 
public  security  and  defence.  The  small  tribes  dis- 
persed over  America,  are  not  only  independent  and 
unconnected,  but  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with 
one  another.  Though  mostly  strangers  to  the  idea  of 
separate  property,  vested  in  any  individual,  the 
rudest  of  the  American  nations  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  rights  of  each  community  to  its  own  do- 
mains. This  right  they  hold  to  be  perfect  and  exclu- 
sive, entitling  the  possessor  to  oppose  the  encroach- 
ment of  neighbouring  tribes.  As  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  or 
disturbing  the  game  in  their  hunting  grounds,  they 
guard  this  national  property  with  a jealous  attention. 
But  as  their  territories  are  extensive,  and  the  bound- 
aries of  them  not  exactly  ascertained,  innumerable 
subjects  of  dispute  arise,  which  seldom  terminate 
without  bloodshed.  Even  in  this  simple  and  primi- 
tive state  of  society,  interest  is  a source  of  discord, 
and  often  prompts  savage  tribes  to  take  arms,  in  order 
to  repel  or  punish  such  as  encroach  on  the  forests  or 
plains,  to  which  they  trust  for  subsistence. 

But  interest  is  not  either  the  most  frequent  or  the 
most  powerful  motive  of  the  incessant  hostilities 
among  rude  nations.  These  must  be  imputed  to  the 
passion  of  revenge;  which  rages  with  such  violence 
in  the  breast  of  savages,  that  eagerness  to  gratify  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  men  in  their  uncivilized  state.  Circumstances  of 
powerful  influence,  both  in  the  interior  government 
of  rude  tribes,  and  in  their  external  operations  against 
foreign  enemies,  concur  in  cherishing  and  adding 
strength  to  a passion  fatal  to  the  general  tranquillity. 
When  the  right  of  redressing  his  own  wrongs  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  every  individual,  injuries  are  felt  with 
exquisite  sensibility,  and  vengeance  exercised  with 
unrelenting  rancour.  No  time  can  obliterate  the 
mempry  of  an  offence,  and  it  is  seldom  that  it  can  be 
expiated  but  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  In  carrying 
on  their  public  wars,  savage  nations  are  influenced 
by  the  same  ideas,  and  animated  with  the  same 
spirit,  as  in  prosecuting  private  vengeance.  In  smaiL 
communities,  every  man  is  touched  with  the  injury  or 
affront  offered  to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a member, 
as  if  it  were  a personal  attack  upon  his  own  honour 
or  safety.  The  desire  of  revenge  is  communicated 
from  breast  to  breast,  and  soon  kindles  into  rage.  As 
feeble  societies  can  take  the  field  only  in  small 
parties,  each  warrior  is  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
his  own  arm,  and  feels  that  to  it  is  committed  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  public  vengeance.  War, 
which  between  extensive  kingdoms  is  carried  on  with 
little  animosity,  is  prosecuted  by  small  tribes  with  all 
the  rancour  of  a private  quarrel.  The  resentment  of 
nations  is  as  implacable  as  that  of  individuals.  It 
may  be  dissembled  or  suppressed,  but  is  never  ex- 
tinguished ; and  often,  when  least  expected  or 
dreaded,  it  bursts  out  with  redoubled  fury.  When 
polished  nations  have  obtained  the  glory  of  victory, 
or  have  acquired  an  addition  of  territory,  they  may 
terminate  a war  with  honour.  But  savages  are  not 
satisfied  until  they  extirpate  the  community  which  is 
the  object  o*  their  hatred.  They  fight  not  to  conquer, 
but  to  destroy.  If  they  engage  in  hostilities,  it  is 
with  a resolution  never  to  see  the  face  of  the  enemy 
in  peace,  but  to  prosecute  the  quarrel  with  immortal 
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enmity.  The  desire  of  vengeance  is  the  first  ancl 
almost  the  only  principle  which  a savage  instils  into 
the  minds  of  his  childien.  This  grows  up  with  him 
as  he  advances  in  life ; and  as  his  attention  is  di- 
rected to  few  objects,  it  cquires  a degree  of  force 
unknown  among  men  whose  passions  are  dissipated 
and  weakened  by  the  variety  of  their  occupations 
and  pursuits.  The  desire  of  vengeance,  which  takes 
possession  of  the  heart  of  savages,  resembles  the 
instinctive  rage  of  an  animal,  rather  than  the  passion 
of  a man.  It  turns,  with  undiscerning  fury,  even 
against  inanimate  objects.  If  hurt  accidentally  by  a 
stone,  they  often  seize  it  in  a transport  of  anger,  and 
endeavour  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  it.  If 
struck  with  an  arrow  in  a battle,  they  will  tear  it 
from  the  wound,  break  and  bite  it  with  their  teeth, 
and  dash  it  on  the  ground.  With  respect  to  their 
enemies,  the  rage  of  vengeance  knows  no  bounds. 
When  under  the  dominion  of  this  passion,  man  be- 
comes the  most  cruel  of  all  animals.  He  neither 
pities,  nor  forgives,  nor  spares. 

The  force  of  this  passion  is'  so  well  understood  by 
the  Americans  themselves,  that  they  always  apply  to 
it,  in  order  to  excite  their  people  to  take  arms.  If 
the  elders  of  any  ti  ibe  attempt  to  rouse  their  youth 
from  sloth,  if  a chief  wishes  to  allure  a band  of  war- 
riors to  follow  him  in  invading  an  enemy’s  country, 
the  most  persuasive  topics  of  their  martial  eloquence 
are  drawn  from  revenge.  “ The  bones  of  our  coun- 
trymen,” say  they,  “ lie  uncovered;  their  bloody  bed 
has  not  been  washed  clean.  Their  spirits  cry  against 
us  ; they  must  be  appeased.  Let  us  go  and  devour 
the  people  by  whom  they  were  slain.  Sit  no  longer 
inactive  upon  your  mats ; lift  the  hatchet,  console 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  that  they  shall 
be  avenged.” 

Animated  with  such  exhortations,  the  youth  snatch 
their  arms  in  a transport  of  fury,  raise  the  song  of 
war,  and  burn  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Private  chiefs  often 
assemble  small  parties,  and  invade  a hostile  tribe, 
without  consulting  the  rulers  of  the  community.  A 
single  warrior,  prompted  by  caprice  or  revenge,  will 
take  the  field  alone,  and  march  several  hundred  miles 
to  surprise  and  cut  off  a straggling  enemy  (G5).  The 
exploits  of  a noted  warrior,  in  such  solitary  excur- 
sions, often  form  the  chief  part  in  the  history  of  an 
American  campaign  (66) ; and  their  elders  connive 
at  such  irregular  sallies,  as  they  tend  to  cherish  a 
martial  spirit,  and  accustom  their  people  to  enter- 
prise and  danger.  But  when  a war  is  national,  and 
undertaken  by  public  authority,  the  deliberations  are 
formal  and  slow.  The  elders  assemble,  they  deliver 
their  opinions  in  solemn  speeches,  they  weigh  with 
maturity  the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  and  balance  its 
beneficial  or  disadvantageous  consequences  with  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  political  discernment  or 
sagacity.  Their  priests  and  soothsayers  are  con- 
sulted, and  sometimes  they  ask  the  advice  even  of 
their  women.  If  the  determination  be  for  war,  they 
• prepare  for  it  with  much  ceremony.  A leader  offers 
to  conduct  the  expedition,  and  is  accepted.  But  no 
man  is  constrained  to  follow  him ; the  resolution  of 
the  community  to  commence  hostilities  imposes  no 
obligation  upon  any  member  to  take  part  in  the  war. 
Each  individual  is  still  mastrr  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  his  engagement  in  the  service  is  perfectly  vo- 
luntary. 

The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their  military 
operations,  though  extremely  different  from  those 
which  take  place  among  more  civilized  and  populous 
nations,  are  well  suited  to  their  own  political  state, 


and  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  act. 
They  never  take  the  field  in  numerous  bodies,  as  it 
would  require  a greater  effort  of  foresight  and  in- 
dustry, than  is  usual  among  savages,  to  provide  for 
their  subsistence,  during  a march  of  some  hundred 
miles  through  dreary  forests,  or  during  a long  voyage 
upon  their  lakes  and  rivers.  Their  armies  are  not 
encumbered  with  baggage  or  military  stores.  Each 
warrior,  besides  his  arms,  carries  a mat  and  a small 
bag  of  pounded  maize,  and  with  these  is  completely 
equipped  for  any  service.  While  at  a distance  from 
the  enemy’s  frontier,  they  disperse  through  the 
woods,  and  support  themselves  with  the  game  which 
they  kill,  or  the  fish  which  they  catch.  As  they 
approach  nearer  to  the  territories  of  the  nation  which 
they  intend  to  attack,  they  collect  their  troops,  and 
advance  with  greater  caution  Even  in  their  hot- 
test and  most  active  wars,  they  proceed  wholly  by 
stratagem  and  ambuscade.  They  place  not  their 
glory  in  attacking  their  enemies  with  open  force.  To 
surprise  ancl  destroy  is  the  greatest  merit  of  a com- 
mander, and  the  highest  pride  of  his  followers.  War 
and  hunting  are  their  only  occupations,  and  they 
conduct  both  with  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  arts. 
They  follow  the  track  of  their  enemies  through  the 
forest.  They  endeavour  to  discover  their  haunts, 
they  lurk  in  some  thicket  near  to  these,  and,  with  the 
patience  of  a sportsman  lying  in  wait  for  game,  will 
oontinue  in  their  station  day  after  day,  until  they  can 
rush  upon  their  prey  when  most  secure,  and  least 
able  to  resist  them.  If  they  meet  no  straggling  party 
of  the  enemy,  they  advance  towards  their  villages, 
but  with  such  solicitude  to  conceal  their  own  ap- 
proach, that  they  often  creep  on  their  hands  and 
feet  through  the  woods,  and  paint  their  skins  of  the 
same  colour  with  the  withered  leaves,  in  order  tc 
avoid  detection.  If  so  fortunate  as  to  remain  unob- 
served, they  set  on  fire  the  enemies’  huts  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants,  as  they  fly 
naked  and  defenceless  from  the  flames  If  they 
hope  to  effect  a retreat  without  being  pursued,  they 
carry  off  some  prisoners,  whom  they  reserve  for  a 
more  dreadful  fate.  But  if,  notwithstanding  all  theii 
address  and  precautions,  they  find  that  their  motions 
are  discovered,  that  the  enemy  has  taken  the  alarm, 
and  is  prepared  to  oppose  them,  they  usually  deem  it 
most  prudent  to  retire.  They  regard  it  as  extreme 
folly  to  meet  an  enemy  who  is  on  his  guard,  upon 
equal  terms,  or  to  give  battle  in  an  open  field.  The 
most  distinguished  success  is  a disgrace  to  a leader, 
if  it  has  been  purchased  with  any  considerable  loss 
of  his  followers  (67),  and  they  never  boast  of  a 
victory,  if  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen. To  fall  in  battle,  instead  of  being  reckoned 
an  honourable  death,  is  a misfortune  which  subjects 
the  memory  of  a warrior  to  ihe  imputation  of  rash- 
ness or  imprudence  (68). 

This  system  of  war  was  universal  in  America  ; and 
the  small  uncivilized  tribes,  dispersed  through  all  its 
different  regions  and  climates,  display  more  craft 
than  boldness  in  carrying  on  their  hostilities.  Struck 
with  this  conduct,  so  opposite  to  the  ideas  and 
maxims  of  Europeans,  several  authors  contend  that 
it  flows  from  a feeble  and  dastardly  spirit  peculiar  to 
the  Americans,  which  is  incapable  of  any  generous  or 
manly  exertion.  But  when  we  reflect  that  many  of 
these  tribes,  on  occasions  which  call  for  extraordinary 
efforts,  not  only  defend  themselves  with  obstinate 
resolution,  but  attack  their  enemies  with  the  most 
daring  courage,  and  that  they  possess  fortitude  at 
mind  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger  or  the  fear  of 
death,  we  must  ascribe  their  nabitual  caution  to 
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gome  other  cause  than  constitutional  timidity.  The 
number  of  men  in  each  tribe  is  so  small,  the  difficulty 
of  rearing  new  members  amidst  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  savage  life  so  great,  that  the  life  of  a 
citizen  is  extremely  precious,  and  the  preservation  of 
it  becomes  a capital  object  in  their  policy.  Had 
the  point  of  honour  been  the  same  among  the  feeble 
American  tribes  as  among  the  powerful  nations  of 
Europe,  had  they  been  taught  to  court  fame  or  vic- 
tory in  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  they  must 
have  been  ruined  by  maxims  so  ill  adapted  to  their 
condition.  But  wherever  their  communities  are 
more  populous,  so  that  they  can  act  with  consider- 
able force,  and  can  sustain  the  loss  of  several  of  their 
members,  without  being  sensibly  weakened,  the 
military  operations  of  the  Americans  more  nearly 
resemble  those  of  other  nations.  The  Brazilians,  as 
well  as  the  tribes  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  De  la  Plata,  often  take  the  field  in  such  nume- 
rous bodies  as  deserve  the  name  of  armies.  They 
defv  their  enemies  to  the  combat,  engage  in  regular 
battles,  and  maintain  the  conflict  with  that  desperate 
ferocity,  which  is  natural  to  men  who,  ha\ing  no  idea 
of  war  but  that  of  exterminating  their  enemies,  never 
give  or  take  quarter.  In  the  powerful  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  great  armies  were  assembled, 
frequent  battles  were  fought,  and  the  theory  as  well 
as  practice  of  war  were  different  from  what  took 
place  in  those  petty  societies  which  assume  the  name 
of  nations. 

But  though  vigilance  and  attention  are  the  quali- 
ties chiefly  requisite,  where  the  object  of  war  is  to 
deceive  and  to  surprise;  and  though  the  Americans, 
when  acting  singly,  display  an  amazing  degree  of 
address  in  concealing  their  own  motions,  and  disco- 
vering those  of  an  enemy,  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
when  they  take  the  field  in  parties,  they  can  seldom 
be  brought  to  observe  the  precautions  most  essential 
to  their  own  security.  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  accus- 
toming savages  to  subordination,  or  to  act  in  concert, 
such  is  their  impatience  under  restraint,  and  such 
their  caprice  and  presumption,  that  it  is  rarely 
they  can  be  brought  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
counsels  and  directions  of  their  leaders.  Thev  never 
station  centinels  around  the  place  where  they  rest  at 
night,  and  after  marching  some  hundred  miles  to 
surprise  an  enemy,  are  often  surprised  themselves, 
and  cut  off,  while  sunk  in  as  profound  sleep  as  if  they 
were  not  within  reach  of  danger. 

If,  notwithstanding  this  negligence  and  security, 
which  often  frustrate  their  most  artful  schemes,  they 
catch  the  enemy  unprepared,  they  rush  upon  them 
with  the  utmost  ferocity,  and  tearing  off  the  scalps  of 
all  those  who  fall  victims  to  their  rage  (70),  they 
carry  home  those  strange  trophies  in  triumph.  These 
they  preserve  as  monuments,  not  only  of  their  own 
prowess,  but  of  the  vengeance  which  their  arm  has 
inflicted  upon  the  people  who  were  objects  of  public 
resentment.  They  are  still  more  solicitous  to  seize 
prisoners.  During  their  retreat,  if  they  hope  to  effect 
it  unmolested,  the  prisoners  are  commonly  exempt 
from  any  insult,  and  treated  with  some  degree  of 
humanity,  though  guarded  with  the  most  strict 
attention. 

But  after  this  temporary  suspension,  the  rage  of 
the  conquerors  rekindles  with  new  fury.  As  soon  as 
they  approach  their  own  frontier,  some  of  their  num- 
ber are  dispatched  to  inform  their  countrymen  with 
respect  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Then  the 
prisoners  begin  to  feel  the  wretchedness  of  their  con- 
dition. The  women  of  the  village,  together  with  the 
youth  who  have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  beariug 


arms,  assemble,  and  forming  themselves  into  two 
lines,  through  which  the  prisoners  must  pass,  beat 
and  bruise  them  with  sticks  or  stones  in  a cruel  man- 
ner. After  this  first  gratification  of  their  rage  against 
their  enemies,  follow  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  such 
of  their  own  countrymen  as  have  fallen  in  the  service, 
accompanied  with  words  and  actions  which  seem  to 
express  the  utmost  anguish  and  grief.  But  in  a 
moment,  upon  a signal  given,  their  tears  cease ; they 
pass,  with  a sudden  and  unaccountable  transition, 
from  the  depths  of  sorrow  to  the  transports  of  joy: 
and  begin  to  celebrate  their  victory  with  all  the  wild 
exultation  of  a barbarous  triumph.  The  fate  of  the 
prisoners  remains  still  undecided.  The  old  men 
deliberate  concerning  it.  Some  are  destined  to  be 
tortured  to  death,  in  order  to  satiate  the  revenge  of 
the  conquerors  ; some  to  replace  the  members  which 
the  community  has  lost  in  that  or  former  wars.  They 
who  are  reserved  for  this  milder  fate,  are  led  to  the 
huts  of  those  whose  friends  have  been  killed.  The 
women  meet  them  at  the  door,  and  if  they  receive 
them,  their  sufferings  are  at  an  end.  They  are 
adopted  into  the  family,  and,  according  to  their 
phrase,  are  seated  upon  the  mat  of  the  deceased. 
They  assume  his  name,  they  hold  the  same  rank,  and 
are  treated  thenceforward  with  all  the  tenderness  due 
to  a father,  a brother,  a husband,  or  a friend.  But 
if,  either  from  caprice  or  an  unrelenting  desire  of 
revenge,  the  women  of  any  family  refuse  to  accept  of 
the  prisoner  who  is  offered  to  them,  his  doom  is 
fixed : no  power  can  then  save  him  from  torture  and 
death. 

While  their  lot  is  in  suspense,  the  prisoners  them- 
selves appear  altogether  unconcerned  about  what  may 
befall  them.  They  talk,  they  eat,  they  sleep,  as  if 
they  were  perfectly  at  ease,  and  no  danger  impending. 
WThen  the  fatal  sentence  is  intimated  to  them,  they 
receive  it  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  raise  their 
death-song,  and  prepare  to  suffer  like  men.  Their 
conquerors  assemble  as  to  a solemn  festival,  resolved 
to  put  the  fortitude  of  the  captive  to  the  utmost 
proof.  A scene  ensues,  the  bare  description  of  which 
is  enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever 
men  have  been  accustomed,  by  milder  institutions,  to 
respect  their  species,  and  melt  with  tenderness  at  the 
sight  of  human  sufferings.  The  prisoners  are  tied 
naked  to  a stake,  but  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move 
round  it.  All  who  are  present,  men,  women,  and 
children,  rush  upon  them  like  furies.  Every  species 
of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancour  of  revenge  can 
invent.  Some  burn  their  limbs  with  red-hot  irons, 
some  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives,  others  tear 
their  flesh  from  their  bones,  pluck  out  their  nails  by 
the  roots,  and  rend  and  twist  their  sinews.  They  vie 
with  one  another  in  refinements  of  torture.  Nothing 
sets  bounds  to  their  rage  but  the  dread  of  abridging 
the  duration  of  their  vengeance  by  hastening  the  death 
of  the  sufferers  ; and  such  is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in 
tormenting,  that,  by  avoiding  industriously  to  hurt 
any  vital  part,  they  often  prolong  this  scene  of 
anguish  for  several  days.  In  spite  of  all  that  they 
suffer,  the  victims  continue  to  chant  their  death-song 
with  a firm  voice,  they  boast  of  their  own  exploits, 
they  insult  their  tormentors  for  their  want  of  skill  in 
avenging  their  friends- and  relations,  they  warn  them 
of  the  vengeance  which  awaits  them  on  account  of 
what  they  are  now  doing,  and  excite  their  ferocity  by 
the  most  provoking  reproaches  and  threats.  To  display 
undaunted  fortitude  in  such  dreadful  situations,  is 
the  noblest  triumph  of  a warrior.  To  avoid  the  trial 
by  a voluntary  death,  or  to  shrink  under  it,  is  deemed 
infamous  and  cowardly.  If  any  one  betray  symptoms 
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of  timidity,  his  tormentors  often  dispatch  him  at  once 
with  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  being  treated  like  a 
man.  Animated  wtih  those  ideas,  they  endure, 
without  a groan,  what  it  seems  almost  impossible 
that  human  nature  should  sustain.  They  appear  to  be 
not  only  insensible  of  pain,  but  to  court  it,  “ For- 
bear,” said  an  aged  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  when  his 
insults  had  provoked  one  of  his  tormentors  to  wound 
him  with  a knife,  “ forbear  these  stabs  of  your  knife, 
and  rather  let  me  lie  by  fire,  that  those  dogs,  your 
allies,  from  beyond  the  sea,  may  learn  by  my  example 
to  suffer  like  men.”  This  magnanimity,  of  which 
there  are  frequent  instances  among  the  American 
warriors,  instead  of  exciting  admiration,  or  calling 
forth  sympathy,  exasperates  the  fierce  spirits  of  their 
torturers  to  fresh  acts  of  cruelty.  Weary,  at  length, 
of  contending  with  men  whose  constancy  of  mind 
they  cannot  vanquish,  some  chief,  in  a rase,  puls  a 
period  to  their  sufferings,  by  dispatching  them  with 
his  dagger  or  club. 

This  barbarous  scene  is  often  succeeded  by  one  no 
less  shocking.  As  it  is  impossible  to  appease  the 
fell  spirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in  the  heart  of  a 
savage,  this  frequently  prompts  the  Americans  to 
devour  those  unhappy  persons,  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  their  cruelty.  In  the  ancient  world,  tradi- 
tion has  preserved  the  memory  of  barbarous  nations 
of  cannibals,  who  fed  on  human  flesh.  Rut  in  every 
part  of  the  New  World  there  were  people  to  whom 
this  custom  was  familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the  southern 
continent,  in  several  of  the  islands,  and  in  various 
districts  of  North  America.  Even  in  those  parts,  where 
circumstances,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  had  in 
a great  measure  abolished  thispractice.itseemsformerly 
to  have  been  so  well  known,  that  it  is  incorporated 
into  the  idiom  of  their  language.  Among  the  Iroquois, 
the  phrase  by  which  they  express  their  resolution  of 
making  war  against  an  enemy  is,  “ Let  us  go  and  eat 
that  nation.”  If  they  solicit  the  aid  of  a neighbouring 
tribe,  they  invite  it  to  “ eat  broth  made  of  the  flesh  of 
their  enemies  (71)  ” Nor  was  the  practice  peculiar  to 
rude  unpolished  tribes  ; the  principle  from  which  it 
took  rise  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
Americans,  that  it  subsisted  in  Mexico,  one  of  the 
civilized  empires  in  the  New  World,  and  relics  of  it 
mav  be  discovered  among  the  more  mild  inhabitants 
of  Peru.  It  was  not  scarcity  of  food,  as  some  authors 
imagine,  and  the  importunate  cravings  of  hunger, 
which  forced  the  Americans  to  those  horrid  repasts 
on  their  fel  ow-creatures.  Human  flesh  was  never 
used  as  common  food  in  any  country,  and  the  various 
relations  concerning  people  who  reckoned  it  among 
the  stated  means  of  subsistence,  flow  from  the  credu- 
lity and  mistakes  of  travellers.  The  rancour  of 
Jevenge  first  prompted  men  to  this  barbartus  action. 
The  fiercest  tribes  devoured  none  but  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  or  such  as  they  regarded  as  enemies  (72). 
Women  and  children,  who  were  not  the  objects  of 
enmity,  if  not  cut  off  in  the  fury  of  their  first  inroad 
into  an  hostile  country,  seldom  suffered  by  the  deli- 
berate effects  of  their  revenge. 

The  people  of  South  America  gratify  their  revenge 
in  a manner  somewhat  different,  but  with  no  less  Unre- 
lenting rancour.  Their  prisoners,  after  meeting  at  their 
first  entrance  with  the  same  rough  reception  as  among 
the  North  Americans,  are  not  only  exempt  from  in- 
jury, but  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  They  are 
feasted  and  caressed,  and  some  beautiful  young 
women  are  appointed  to  attend  and  solace  them.  It 
is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  part  of  their  conduct, 
unless  we  impute  it  to  a refinement  in  cruelty. 
For,  while  they  seem  studious  to  attach  the  captives 


to  life,  by  supplying  them  with  every  enjoyment  that 
can  render  it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  irrevocably 
fixed.  On  a day  appointed,  the  victorious  tribe 
assembles,  the  prisoner  is  brought  forth  with  great 
solemnity,  he  views  the  preparations  for  the  sacrifice 
with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  himself  were  not 
the  victim,  and,  meeting  his  fate  with  undaunted 
firmness,  is  despatched  with  a single  blow.  The 
moment  he  falls,  the  women  seize  the  body,  and 
dress  it  for  the  feast.  They  besmear  their  children 
with  the  blood,  in  order  to  kindle  in  their  bosoms 
a hatred  of  their  enemies,  which  is  never  extin- 
guished ; and  all  join  in  feeding  upon  the  flesh  with 
amazing  greediness  and  exultation.  To  devour  the 
body  of  a slaughtered  enemy,  they  deem  the  most 
complete  and  exquisite  gratification  of  revenge. 
Wherever  this  practice  prevails,  captives  never  escape 
death,  but  they  are  not  tortured  with  the  same 
cruelty  as  among  tribes  which  are  less  accustomed 
to  such  horrid  feasts  (73). 

As  the  constancy  of  every  American  warrior  may 
be  put  to  such  severe  proof,  the  great  object  of 
military  education  and  discipline  in  the  New  World 
is  to  form  the  mind  to  sustain  it.  When  nations 
carry  on  war  with  open  force,  defy  their  enemies  to 
the  combat,  and  vanquish  them  by  the  superiority  of 
their  skill  or  courage,  soldiers  are  trained  to  be 
active,  vigorous,  and  enterprising.  But  in  America, 
where  the  genius  and  maxims  of  war  are  extremely 
different,  passive  fortitude  is  the  quality  in  highest 
estimation.  Accordingly,  it  is  early  the  study 
of  the  Americans  to  acquire  sentiments  and 
habits,  which  will  enable  them  to  behave  like  men, 
when  their  resolution  shall  be  put  to  the  proof.  As 
the  youth  of  other  nations  exercise  themselves  in 
feats  of  activity  and  force,  those  of  America  vie  with 
one  another  in  exhibitions  of  their  patience  under 
sufferings.  They  harden  their  nerves  by  those 
voluntary  trials,  and  gradually  accustom  themselves 
to  endure  the  sharpest  pain  without  complaining. 
A boy  and  girl  will  bind  their  naked  arms  together, 
and  place  a burning  coal  between  them,  in  order  to 
try  who  first  discovers  such  impatience  as  to  shake  it 
off.  All  the  trials,  customary  in  America,  when  a 
youth  is  admitted  into  the  class  of  warriors,  or  when 
a warrior  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain  or 
chief,  are  accommodated  to  this  idea  of  manliness. 
They  are  not  displays  of  valour,  but  of  patience; 
thet'  are  not  exhibitions  of  their  ability  to  offend,  but 
of  their  capacity  to  suffer.  Among  the  tribes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  if  a warrior  aspires  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  his  probation  begins  with  a long  fast, 
more  rigid  than  any  ever  observed  by  the  most 
abstemious  hermit.  At  the  close  of  this  the  chiefs 
assemble,  each  gives  him  three  lashes  with  a large 
whip,  applied  so  vigorously,  that  his  body  is  almost 
flayed,  and  if  he  betrays  the  least  symptoms  of  impa- 
tience or  even  sensibility,  he  is  disgraced  for  ever,  and 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  honour  to  which  he  aspires. 
After  some  interval,  the  constancy  of  the  candidate 
is  proved  by  a more  excruciating  trial.  He  is  laid  in 
a hammock  with  his  hands  bound  fast,  and  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  venemous  ants,  whose  bite 
occasions  exquisite  pain,  and  produces  a violent 
inflammation,  are  thrown  upon  him.  The  judges  of 
his  merit  stand  around  the  hammock,  and.  while  these 
cruel  insects  fasten  upon  the  most  sensible  parts  of 
his  body,  a sigh,  a groan,  an  involuntary  motion 
expressive  of  what  he  suffers,  would  exclude  him  for 
ever  from  the  rank  of  captain.  Even  after  this 
evidence  of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be 
completely  ascertained,  but  must  stand  another  test 
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more  dreadful  than  any  he  has  hitherto  undergone. 
He  is  again  suspended  in  his  hammock,  and  covered 
with  leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A fire  of  stinking 
herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  so  as  he  may  feel  its 
beat,  and  be  involved  in  its  smoke.  Though  scorched 
and  almost  suffocated,  h^e  must  continue  to  endure 
with  the  same  patient  insensibility.  Many  perish  in 
this  rude  essay  of  their  firmness  and  courage,  but 
such  as  go  through  it  with  applause,  receive  the 
ensigns  of  their  new  dignity  with  much  solemnity, 
and  are  ever  after  regarded  as  le  ders  of  approved 
resolution,  whose  behaviour,  in  the  most  trying 
situations,  will  do  honour  to  their  couutry.  In 
North  America,  the  previous  trial  of  a warrior  is 
neither  so  formal,  nor  so  severe.  Though  even  there, 
before  a' youth  is  permitted  to  bear  arms,  his  patience 
and  fortitude  are  proved  by  blows,  by  fire  and  by 
insults,  more  intolerable  to  a haughty  spirit  than 
both. 

The  amazing  steadiness  with  which  the  Americans 
endure  the  most  exquisite  torments,  has  induced 
some  authors  to  suppose  that,  from  the  peculiar 
feebleness  of  their  frame,  their  sensibility  is  not  so 
acute  as  that  of  other  people ; as  women,  and 
persons  of  a relaxed  habit,  are  observed  to  be  less 
affected  with  pain  than  robust  men,  whose  nerves 
are  more  firmly  braced.  But  the  constitution  of  the 
Americans  is  not  so  different,  in  its  texture,  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  as  to  account 
for  this  diversity  in  their  behaviour  It  flows  from 
a principle  of  honour,  instilled  early,  and  cultivated 
with  such  care,  as  to  inspire  man  in  his  rudest  state 
with  an  heroic  magnanimity,  to  which  philosophy 
hath  endeavoured,  in 'vain,  to  form  him,  when  more 
highly  improved  and  polished.  This  invincible 
constancy  ,ie  has  been  taught  to  consider  as  the 
chief  distinction  of  a man,  and  the  highest  attain- 
ment of  a warrior.  The  ideas  which  influence  his 
conduct,  and  the  passions  which  take  possession  of 
his  heart,  are  few.  They  operate  of  course  with 
more  decisive  effect,  than  when  the  mind  is  crowded 
with  a multiplicity  of  objects,  or  distracted  by  the 
variety  of  its  pursuits ; and  when  every  motive  that 
acts  with  any  force  in  forming  the  sentiments  of  a 
savage,  prompts  him  to  suffer  with  dignity,  he  will 
bear  what  might  seem  to  be  impossible  for  human 
patience  to  sustain.  But  wherever  the  fortitude  of 
the  Americans  is  not  roused  to  exertion  by  their 
ideas  of  honour,  their  feelings  of  pain  are  the  same 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind  (74).  Nor  is  that 
patience  under  sufferings  for  which  the  Americans 
have  been  so  justly  celebrated  an  universal  attain- 
ment. The  constancy  of  many  of  the  victims  is 
overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture.  Their  weak- 
ness and  lamentations  complete  the  triumph  of 
their  enemies,  and  reflect  disgrace  upon  their  own 
country. 

The  perpetual  hostilities  carried  on  among  the 
American  tribes  are  productive  of  very  fatal  effects. 
Even  in  seasons  of  public  tranquillity,  their  imperfect 
industry  does  not  supply  them  with  any  superfluous 
store  of  provisions  •,  but  when  the  irruption  of  an 
enemy  desolates  their  cultivated  lands,  or  disturbs 
£hem  in  their  hunting  excursions,  such  a calamity 
reduces  a community,  naturally  improvident  and 
destitute  of  resources,  to  extreme  want.  All  the 
people  of  the  district  that  is  invaded,  are  frequently 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  woods  or  mountains,  which 
can  afford  them  little  subsistence,  and  where  many 
of  them  perish.  Notwithstanding  their  excessive 
caution  in  conducting  their  military  operations,  and 
the  solicitude  of  every  leader  to  preserve  the  lives  of 


his  followers,  as  the  rude  tribes  in  America  seldom 
enjoy  any  interval  of  peace,  the  loss  of  men  among 
them  is  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
population.  Thus  famine  and  the  sword  combine 
in  thinning  their  numbers.  All  their  communities 
are  feeble,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  several 
nations,  which  were  once  considerable,  but  the 
name. 

Sensible  of  this  continual  decay,  there  are  tribes 
which  endeavour  to  recruit  their  national  force  when 
exhausted,  by  adopting  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and 
by  this  expedient  prevent  their  total  extinction. 
The  practice,  however,  is  not  universally  received. 
Resentment  operates  more  powerfully  among  sa- 
vages, than  considerations  of  policy.  Far  the  greater 
part  of  their  captives  was  anciently  sacrificed  to 
their  vengeance,  and  it  is  only  since  their  numbers 
began  to  decline  fast,  that  they  have  generally 
adopted  milder  maxims.  But  such  as  they  do 
naturalize,  renounce  for  ever  their  native  tribe,  and 
assume  the  manners  as  well  as  passions  of  the 
people  by  whom  they  are  adopted  so  entirely,  that 
they  often  join  them  in  expeditions  against  their 
own  countrymen.  Such  a sudden  transition,  and  so 
repugnant  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  instincts  im- 
planted by  nature,  would  be  deemed  strange  among 
many  people : but  among  the  members  of  small 
communities,  where  national  enmity  is  violent  and 
deep-rooted,  it  lias  the  appearance  of  being  still 
more  unaccountable.  It  seems,  however,  to  result 
naturally  from  the  principles  upon  which  war  is 
carried  on  in  America.  When  nations  aim  at  ex- 
terminating their  enemies,  no  exchange  of  prisoners 
can  ever  take  place.  From  the  moment  one  is 
made  a prisoner,  his  country  and  his  friends  con- 
sider him  as  dead  (75).  He  has  incurred  indelible 
disgrace  by  suffering  himself  to  be  surprised  or  to 
be  taken  by  an  enemy  ; and  were  he  to  return  home, 
after  such  a stain  upon  his  honour,  his  nearest  rela- 
tions would  not  receive  or  even  acknowledge  that 
they  knew  him  (76).  Some  tribes  were  still  more 
rigid,  and  if  a prisoner  returned,  the  infamy  which  he 
had  brought  on  his  country  was  expiated  by  putting 
him  instantly  to  death.  As  the  unfortunate  captive 
is  thus  an  outcast  from  his  own  country,  and  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  it  are  irreparab.y  broken, 
he  feels  less  reluctance  in  forming  a new  connexion 
with  people,  who,  as  an  evidence  of  their  friendly 
sentiments,  not  only  deliver  him  from  a cruel  death, 
but  offer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights  of  a fellow- 
citizen.  The  perfect  similarity  of  manners  among 
savage  nations  facilitates  and  completes  the  union, 
and  induces  a captive  to  transfer  not  only  his  alle- 
giance, but  his  affection,  to  the  community  into  the 
bosom  of  which  he  is  received. 

But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of  men  in 
their  rude  state,  and  to  excel  in  it  their  highest 
distinction  and  pride,  their  inferiority  is  always 
manifest  when  they  engage  in  competition  with 
polished  nations.  Destitute  of  that  foresight  which 
discerns  and  provides  for  remote  events,  strangers  to 
the  union  and  mutual  confidence  requisite  in  forming 
any  extensive  plan  of  operations,  and  incapable  of 
the  subordination  no  less  requisite  in  currying  such 
plans  into  execution,  savage  nations  may  astonish  a 
disciplined  enemy  by  their  valour,  but  seldom  prove 
formidable  to  him  by  their  conduct;  and  whenever 
the  contest  is  of  long  continuance,  must  yield  to 
superior  art.  The  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
though  their  progress  in  civilization,  when  measured 
by  the  European  or  Asiatic  standards,  was  mcon« 
sidarable,  acquired  such  an  ascendency  over  the  rad* 
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tribes  around  them,  that  they  subjected  most  of 
them  with  great  facility  to  their  power.  When  the 
people  of  Europe  overran  the  various  provinces  of 
America,  this  superiority  was  still  more  conspicuous. 
Neither  the  courage  nor  number  of  the  natives  could 
repel  a handful  of  invaders.  The  alienation  and 
enmity,  prevalent  among  barbarians,  prevented  them 
from  uniting  in  any  common  scheme  of  defence,  and 
while  each  tribe  fought  separately,  all  were  subdued. 

VI.  The  arts  of  rude  nations  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  metals,  hardly  merit  any  attention  on 
their  own  account,  but  are  worthy  of  some  notice,  as 
far  as  they  serve  to  display  the  genius  and  manners 
of  man  in  this  stage  of  his  progress.  The  first 
distress  a savage  must  feel,  will  arise  from  the 
manner  in  which  his  body  is  affected,  by  the  heat, 
or  cold,  or  moisture,  of  the  climate  under  which  he 
lives ; and  his  first  care  will  be  to  provide  some 
covering  for  his  own  defence.  In  the  warmer  and 
more  mild  climates  of  America,  none  of  the  rude 
tribes  were  clothed.  To  most  of  them  nature  had 
not  even  suggested  any  idea  of  impropriety  in  being 
altogether  uncovered.  As  under  a mild  climate  there 
was  little  need  of  any  defence  from  the  injuries  of 
the  air,  and  their  extreme  indolence  shunned  every 
species  of  labour  to  which  it  was  not  urged  by  abso- 
lute necessity,  aP  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles,  and 
a considerable  part  of  the  people  on  the  continent, 
remained  in  this  state  of  naked  simplicity.  Otheis 
were  satisfied  with  some  slight  covering,  such  as 
decency  required.  But  though  naked,  they  were  not 
unadorned.  They  dressed  their  hair  in  many  dif- 
ferent forms.  They  fastened  bits  of  gold,  or  shells, 
or  shining  stones,  in  their  ears,  their  noses,  and 
cheeks.  They  stained  their  skins  with  a great 
variety  of  figures  ; and  they  spent  much  time,  and 
Submitted  to  great  pain,  in  ornamenting  their  persons 
in  this  fantastic  manner.  Vanity,  however,  which  finds 
endless  occupation  for  ingenuity  and  invention,  in 
nations  where  dress  has  become  a complex  and  intri- 
cate, art  is  circumscribed  within  so  narrow  bounds,  and 
confined  to  so  few  articles  among  naked  savages,  that 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  those  simple  decorations, 
and  have  a wonderful  propensity  to  alter  the  natural 
form  of  their  bodies,  in  order  to  render  it  (as  they 
imagine)  more  perfect  and  beautiful.  This  practice 
was  universal  among  the  rudest  of  the  American 
tribes.  Their  operations  for  that  purpose  begin  as 
soon  as  an  infant  is  born.  By  compressing  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  while  still  soft  and  flexible,  some 
flatten  the  crown  of  their  heads  ; some  squeeze  them 
into  the  shape  of  a cone  ; others  mould  them  as  much 
as  possible  into  a square  figure:  and  they  often 
endanger  the  lives  of  their  posterity  by  their  violent 
and  absurd  efforts  to  derange  the  plan  of  nature,  or 
to  improve  upon  her  designs.  But  in  all  their 
attempts  either  to  adorn  or  new-model  their  per- 
sons, it  seems  to  have  been  less  the  object  of  the 
Americans  to  please,  or  to  appear  beautiful,  than 
to  give  an  air  of  dignity  and  terror  to  their  aspect. 
Their  attention  to  dress  had  more  reference  to  war 
than  to  gallantry.  The  difference  in  rank  and  esti- 
mation between  the  two  sexes  was  so  great,,  as  seems 
to  have  extinguished,  in  some  measure,  their  so  ici- 
tude  to  appear  mutually  amiable.  The  man  deemed 
it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  person,  for  the  sake  of 
one  on  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  look  down  as 
a slave.  It  was  when  the  warrior  had  in  view  to 
enter  the  council  of  his  nation,  or  to  take  the  field 
against  his  enemies,  that  he  assumed  his  choicest 
ornaments,  and  decked  his  person  with  the  nicest 
care.  The  decorations  of  the  women  were  few  and 


simple  ; whatever  was  precious  or  splendid  was 
reserved  for  the  men.  In  several  tribes  the  women 
were  obliged  to  spend  a considerable  part  of  their 
time  every  day  in  adorning  and  painting  their  hus- 
bands, and  could  bestow  but  little  attention  in  orna- 
menting themselves.  Among  a race  of  men  so 
haughty  as  to  despise,  or  so  cold  as  to  neglect  them, 
the  women  naturally  became  careless  and  slovenly, 
and  the  love  of  finery  and  show,  which  has  been 
deemed  their  favourite  passion,  was  confined  chiefly 
to  the  other  sex.  To  deck  his  person  was  the  dis- 
tinction of  a warrior,  as  well  as  one  of  his  most 
sou  ious  occupations  (77).  In  one  part  of  their  dress, 
which,  at  first  sight,  appears  the  most  singular  and 
bapricious,  the  Americans  have  discovered  consider- 
able sagacity  in  providing  against  the  chief  inconve- 
niencies  of  their  climate,  which  is  often  sultry  and 
moist  to  excess.  All  the  different  tribes,  which 
remain  unclothed,  are  accustomed  to  anoint  and  rub 
their  bodies  with  the  grease  of  animals,  with  viscous 
gums,  and  with  oils  of  different  kinds.  By  this  they 
check  that  profuse  perspiration,  which,  in  the  torrid 
zone,  wastes  the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and  abridges 
the  period  of  human  life.  By  this,  too,  they  provide 
a defence  against  the  extreme  moisture  during  the 
rainy  season  (7&).  They  likewise,  at  certain  seasons, 
temper  paint  of  different  colours  with  those  unctuous 
substances,  and  bedaub  themselves  plentifully  with 
that  composition.  Sheathed  with  this  impenetrable 
varnish,  their  skins  are  not  only  protected  from  the 
penetrating  heat  of  the  sun,  but  as  all  the  innumerable 
tribes  of  insects  have  an  antipathy  to  the  smell  or 
taste  of  that  mixture,  they  are  delivered  from  their 
teasing  persecution,  which  amidst  forests  and  marshes, 
especially  in  the  warmer  regions,  would  have  been 
altogether  intolerable  in  a state  of  perfect  nakedness. 

The  next  object  to  dress  that  will  engage  the 
attention  of  a savage,  is  to  prepare  some  habitation 
which  may  afford  him  shelter  by  day,  and  a retreat  a* 
night.  Whatever  is  connected  with  Ms  ideas  of  per- 
sonal dignity,  whatever  bears  any  reference  to  his 
military  character,  the  savage  warrior  deems  an  object 
of  importance.  Whatever  relates  only  to  peaceable 
and  inactive  life,  he  views  with  indifference.  Hence, 
though  finicallv  attentive  to  dress,  he  is  little  solicit- 
ous about  the  elegance  or  disposition  of  his  habitation. 
Savage  nations,  far  from  that  state  of  improvement, 
in  which  the  mode  of  living  is  considered  as  a mark 
of  distinction,  and  unacquainted  with  those  wants 
which  require  a variety  of  accommodation,  regulate 
the  construction  of  their  houses  according  to  their 
limited  ideas  of  necessity.  Some  of  the  American 
tribes  were  so  extremely  rude,  and  had  advanced 
so  little  beyond  the  primeval  simplicity  of  nature, 
that  they  had  no  houses  at  all.  During  the  d*y,  they 
take  shelter  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  under 
thick  trees  ; at  night  they  form  a shed  with  their 
branches  and  leaves  (79).  In  the  rainy  season 
they  retire  into  coves,  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
or  hollowed  out  by  their  own  industry.  Others,  who 
have  no  fixed  abode,  aud  roam  through  the  forest  in 
quest  of  game,  sojourn  in  temporary  huts,  which 
they  erect  with  little  labour,  and  abandon  without 
any  concern.  The  inhabitants  of  those  vast  plains, 
which  are  deluged  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers 
during  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  periodically  between 
the  tropics,  raise  houses  upon  piles  fastened  in  the 
ground,  or  place  them  among  the  boughs  of  trees, 
and  are  thus  safe  amidst  that  wide  extended  inunda- 
tion which  surrounds  them.  Such  were  the  first 
essays  of  the  rudest  Americans  towards  providing 
themselves  with  habitations.  But  even  among  tribes 
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which  are  more  improved,  and  whose  residence  is 
become  altogether  fixed,  the  structure  of  their  houses 
is  extremely  mean  and  simple.  They  are  wretched 
huts,  sometimes  of  an  oblong  and  sometimes  of  a 
circular  form,  intended  merely  for  shelter,  with  no 
view  to  elegance,  and  little  attention  to  convenience. 
The  doors  are  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  to  bend  or 
creep  on  the  hands  and  feet  in  order  to  enter  them. 
They  are  without  windows,  and  have  a large  hole  ir. 
the  middle  of  the  roof,  to  convey  out  the  smoke.  To 
follow  travellers  in  other  minute  circumstances  of 
their  descriptions,  is  not  only  beneath  the  dignity  of 
history,  but  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  my 
researches.  One  circumstance  merits  attention,  as  it 
is  singular,  and  illustrates  the  character  of  the  people. 
Some  of  their  houses  are  so  large  as  to  contain 
accommodation  for  fourscore  or  a hundred  persons. 
These  are  built  for  the  reception  of  different  families, 
which  dwell  together  under  the  same  roof  (80),  and 
often  around  a common  fire,  without  separate  apart- 
ments, or  any  kind  of  screen  or  partition  between 
the  spaces  which  they  respectively  occupy.  As  soon 
as  men  have  acquired  distinct  ideas  of  property ; or 
when  they  are  so  much  attached  to  their  females,  as 
to  watch  them  with  care  and  jealousy  ; families  of 
course  divide  and  settle  in  separate  houses,  where 
they  can  secure  and  guard  whatever  they  wish  to 
presen  e.  This  singular  mode  of  habitation  among 
several  people  of  America,  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered, not  only  as  the  effect  of  their  imperfect  notions 
concerning  property,  but  as  a proof  of  inattention  and 
indifference  towards  their  women.  If  they  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  perfect  equality,  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  not  have  taken  place.  If  their  sensibility 
had  been  apt  to  have  taken  alarm,  they  would  not 
have  trusted  the  virtue  of  their  women  amidst  the 
temptations  and  opportunities  of  such  a promiscuous 
intercourse.  At  the  same  time,  the  perpetual  con- 
cord which  reigns  in  habitations  where  so  many 
families  are  crowded  together,  is  surprising,  and 
affords  a striking  evidence  that  they  must  be  people 
of  either  a T«ry  gentle  or  of  a very  phlegmatic  temper, 
who,  in  such  a situation,  are  unacquainted  with  ani- 
mosity,, brawling,  and  discoid. 

After  making  some  provision  for  his  dress  and 
habitation,  a savage  will  perceive  the  necessity  of 
preparing  proper  arms  with  which  to  assault  or  repel 
an  enemy.  This,  accordingly,  has  erly  exercised  the 
ingenuity  and  invention  of  all  rude  nations.  The  first 
offensive  weapons  were  doubtless  such  as  chance 
presented,  and  the  first  efforts  of  art  to  improve  upon 
these,  were  extremely  awkward  and  simple.  Clubs 
made  of  some  heavy  wood,  stakes  hardened  in  the 
fire,  lances  whose  heads  were  armed  with  flint  or  the 
bones  of  so  i e animal,  are  weapons  known  to  the 
rudest  nations.  All  these,  however,  were  of  use  only 
in  close  encounter.  But  men  wished  to  annoy  their 
enemies  while  at  a distance,  and  the  bow  and  arrow 
is  the  most  early  invention  for  this  purpose.  This 
weapon  is  in  the  hands  of  people,  whose  advances  in 
mprovement  are  extremely  inconsiderable,  and  is 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  some  tribes 
in  America  were  so  destitute  of  art  and  ingenuity, 
that  they  had  not  attained  to  the  discovery  of  this 
simple  invention,  and  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  any  missive  weapon.  The  sling, 
though  in  its  construction  not  more  complex  than  the 
bow,  and  among  many  nations  of  equal  antiquity, 
was  little  known  to  the  peopfe  of  North  America,  or 
the  islands,  but  appears  to  have  been  used  by  a few 
tribes  in  the  southern  continent  (81).  The  people  in 


some  provinces  of  Chili,  and  those  of  Panta'gonia, 
towards  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  use  a 
weapon  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  fasten  stones, 
about  the  size  of  a fist,  to  each  end  of  a leather  thong 
of  eight  feet  in  length,  and  swing  these  round  their 
heads,  throw  them  with  such  dexterity,  that  they 
seldom  miss  the  object  at  which  they  aim. 

Among  people  who  had  hardly  any  occupation  but 
war  or  hunting,  the  chief  exertions  of  their  invention 
(82),  as  we,l  as  industry,  were  naturally  directed  to- 
wards these  objects.  With  respect  to  every  thing  else, 
their  wants  and  desires  were  so  limited,  that  their 
invention  was  not  upou  the  stretch.  As  their  food 
and  habitations  are  perfectly  simple,  thier  domestic 
utensils  are  few  and  rude.  Some  of  the  southern 
tribes  had  discovered  the  art  of  forming  vessels  of 
earthenware,  and  baking  them  in  the  sun,  so  as  they 
could  endure  the  fire.  In  North  America,  they  hol- 
lowed a piece  of  hard  wood  into  the  form  of  a kettle, 
and  filling  it  with  water,  brought  it  to  boil  by  putting 
red-hot  stones  into  it.  These  vessels  they  used  in 
preparing  part  of  their  provisions ; and  this  may  be 
considered  as  a step  towards  refinement  and  luxury, 
for  men  in  their  rudest  state  were  not  acquainted 
with  any  method  of  dressing  their  victuals  but  by 
roasting  them  on  the  fire ; and  among  several  tribes 
in  America,  this  is  the  only  species  of  cookery  yet 
known  (83).  But  the  masterpiece  of  art,  among  the 
savages  of  America,  is  the  construction  of  the  canoes. 
An  Esquimaux,  shut  up  in  his  boat  of  whalebone, 
covered  with  the  skins  of  seals,  can  brave  that  stormy 
ocean,  on  which  the  barrenness  of  his  country  compels 
him  to  depend  for  the  chief  part  of  his  subsistence. 
The  people  of  Canada  venture  upon  their  rivers  and 
lakes  in  boats  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  so  light 
that  two  men  can  carry  them,  wherever  shallows  or 
cataracts  obstruct  the  navigation  (84).  In  these  frail 
vessels  they  undertake  and  accomplish  long  voyages. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent form  their  canoes  by  ho^owing  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree,  with  infinite  labour;  and  though  in  appear- 
ance they  are  extremely  awkward  and  unwieldy,  they 
paddle  and  steer  them  with  such  dexterity,  that 
Europeans,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  improvements 
in  the  science  of  navigation,  have  been  astonished  at 
the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  and  the  quickness  of  their 
evolutions.  Their  pirogues,  or  war-boats,  are  so  large 
as  to  carry  forty  or  fifty  men;  their  canoes  employed 
in  fishing  and  in  short  voyages  are  less  capacious. 
The  form  as  well  as  materials  of  all  these  various 
kinds  of  vessels  is  well  adapted  to  the  service  for 
which  they  are  destined  ; and  the  more  minutely 
they  are  examined,  the  mechanism  of  their  structure, 
as  well  as  neatness  of  their  fabric,  will  appear  the 
more  surprising. 

But  in  every  attempt  towards  industry  among  the 
Americans,  one  striking  quality  in  their  character  is 
conspicuous.  They  apply  to  work  without  ardour, 
carry  it  on  with  little  activity,  and,  like  children,  are 
easily  diverted  from  it.  Even  in  operations  which 
seem  the  most  interesting,  and  where  the  most  power- 
ful motives  urge  them  to  vigorous  exertions,  they 
labour  with  a languid  listlessness.  Their  work  ad- 
vances under  their  hand  with  such  slowness,  that  an 
eye-witness  compares  it  to  the  imperceptible  progress 
of  vegetation.  They  will  spend  so  many  years  in 
forming  a canoe,  that  it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age 
before  they  finish  it.  They  will  suffer  one  part  of  a 
roof  to  decay  and  perish,  before  they  complete  the 
other.  The  slightest  manual  operation  consumes  an 
amazing  length  of  time,  and  what  in  polished  nations 
would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  industry,  is  among 
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savages  an  arduous  undertaking.  This  slowness  of 
the  Americans  in  executing  works  of  eveiy  kind  may 
be  imputed  to  various  causes.  Among  savages,  who 
do  not  depend  for  subsistence  upon  the  efforts  of 
regular  industry,  time  is  of  so  little  importance,  that 
they  set  no  value  upon  it ; and  provided  they  can 
finish  a design,  they  never  regard  how  long  they  are 
employed  about  it.  The  tools  which  they  employ 
are  so  awkward  and  defective,  that  every  work  in 
which  they  engage  must  necessarily  be  tedious.  The 
hand  of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  artist,  were 
it  furnished  with  no  better  instrument  than  a stone 
hatchet,  a shell,  or  the  bone  of  some  animal,'  would 
find  it  difficult  to  perfect  the  most  simple  work.  It  is 
by  length  of  labour  that  he  must  endeavour  to  supply 
his  defect  of  power.  But  above  all,  the  cold  phleg- 
matic temper  peculiar  to  the  Americans  renders  their 
operations  languid.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  rouse 
them  from  that  habitual  indolence  to  which  they  are 
sunk ; and  unless  when  engaged  in  war  or  hunting, 
they  seem  incapable  of  exerting  any  vigorous  effort. 
Their  ardour  of  application  is  not  so  great  as  to  call 
forth  that  inventive  spirit  which  suggests  expedients 
for  facilitating  and  abridging  labour.  They  will  re- 
turn to  a task  day  after  day,  but  all  their  methods  of 
executing  it  are  tedious  and  operose  (85.)  Even 
since  the  Europeans  have  communicated  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  their  instruments,  and  taught  them  to 
imitate  their  arts,  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
cans is  conspicuous  in  every  attempt  they  make. 
They  may  be  patient  and  assiduous  in  labour,  they 
can  copy  with  a servile  and  minute  accuracy,  but 
discover  little  invention  and  no  talents  for  despatch. 
In  spite  of  instruction  and  example,  the  spirit  of  the 
race  predominates  ; their  motions  are  naturally  tardy, 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  them  to  quicken  their  pace. 

Among  the  Spaniards  in  America,  the  work  of  an 
Indian  is  a phrase  by  which  they  describe  any  thing, 
in  the  execution  of  which  an  immense  time  has  been 
employed,  and  much  labour  wasted. 

VII.  No  circumstance  respecting  rude  nations 
has  been  the  object  cf  greater  curiosity  than  their 
religious  tenets  and  rites  ; and,  none,  perhaps,  has 
been  so  imperfectly  understood,  or  represented  with 
so  little  fidelity7.  Priests  and  missionaries  are  the 
persons  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  car- 
rying on  this  enquiry,  among  the  most  uncivilized  of 
the  American  tribes.  Their  minds,  engrossed  by 
the  doctrines  of  their  own  religion,  and  habituated  to 
its  institutions,  are  apt  to  discover  something  which 
resembles  those  objects  of  their  veneration,  in  the 
opinions  and  rites  of  eveiy  people.  Whatever  they 
contemplate,  they  view  through  one  medium,  and 
draw  and  accommodate  it  to  their  own  system.  They 
study  to  reconcile  the  institutions,  which  fall  under 
their  observation,  to  their  own  creed,  not  to  explain 
them  according  to  the  rude  notions  of  the  people 
themselves.  They  ascribe  to  them  ideas  which  they 
are  incapable  of  forming,  and  suppose  them  to  be 
acquainted  with  principles  and  facts,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  know.  Hence,  some  mission- 
aries have  been  induced  to  believe,  that  even  among 
the  most  barbarous  nations  in  America,  they  had 
discovered  traces,  no  less  distinct  than  amazing,  of 
their  acquaintance  with  the  sublime  mysteries  and 
peculiar  institutions  of  Christianity.  From  their  own 
interpretation  of  certain  expressions  and  ceremonies, 
they  have  concluded  that  these  people  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God,  of  his  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, of  the  virtue  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments.  In  such  unintelligent  and  credu- 
OQ8  guides,  we  can  place  little  confidence. 


But  even  whpn  we  make  our  choice  of  conductors 
with  the  greatest  care,  we  must  not  follow  them  with 
implicit  faith.  An  enquiry  into  the  religious  notions 
of  rude  nations  is  involved  in  peculiar  intricacies,  and 
we  must  often  pause  in  order  to  separate  the  facts  • 
which  our  informers  relate  from  the  reasonings  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  or  the  theories  which 
they  build  upon  them.  Several  pious  writers,  more 
attentive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  than  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  whose  sentiments  thev  were 
endeavouring  to  discover,  have  bestowed  much  un- 
profitable labour  in  researches  of  this  nature  (86.) 

There  are  two  fundamental  doctrines  upon  which 
the  whole  system  of  religion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  dis- 
covered by  the  light  of  nature,  is  established.  The 
one  respects  the  being  of  a God,  the  other  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  To  discover  the  ideas  of  the  un- 
cultivated nations  under  our  review  with  regard  to 
those  important  points,  is  not  only  an  object  of  curio- 
sity, but  may  afford  instruction.  To  these  two  arti- 
cles I shall  confine  my  researches,  leaving  subordi- 
nate opinions,  and  the  detail  of  local  superstitions, 
to  more  minute  inquirers.  Whoever  has  had  any 
opportunity  of  examining  into  the  religious  opinions 
of  persons  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  life,  even  in  the 
most  enlightened  and  civilized  nations,  will  find  that 
their  system  of  belief  is  derived  from  instruction,  not 
discovered  by  inquiry.  That  numerous  part  of  the 
human  species  whose  lot  is  labour,  whose  principal 
and  almost  sole  occupation  is  to  secure  subsistence, 
views  the  arrangement  and  operations  of  nature  with 
little  reflection,  and  has  neither  leisure  nor  capacity 
for  entering  into  that  path  of  refined  and  intricate 
speculation  which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  natural  religion.  In  the  early  and 
most  rude  periods  of  savage  life,  such  disquisitions 
are  altogether  unknown.  When  the  intellectual 
powers  are  just  beginning  *to  unfold,  and  their  first 
feeble  exertions  are  directed  towards  a few  objects 
of  primary  necessity  and  use;  when  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  so  limited,  as  not  to  have  formed 
abstract  or  general  ideas ; when  language  is  so 
barren,  as  to  be  destitute  of  names  to  distinguish 
any  thing  that  is  not  perceived  by  some  of  the 
senses  ; it  is  preposterous  to  expect  that  man  should 
be  capable  of  tracing  with  accuracy  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect ; or  to  suppose  that  he 
should  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  one  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  other,  and  form  just  conceptions 
of  a Deity,  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe.  The  idea  of  creation  is  so  familiar 
wherever  the  mind  is  enlarged  by  science,  and  illu- 
minated with  revelation,  that  we  seldom  reflect 
how  profound  and  abstruse  this  idea  is,  or  consider 
what  progress  man  must  have  made  in  observation 
and  research,  before  he  could  arrive  at  any  know- 
ledge of  this  elementary  princi,  le  in  religion.  Ac- 
cordingly, several  tribes  have  been  discovered  in 
America,  which  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a Supreme 
Being,  and  no  rites  of  religious  worship.  Inattentive 
to  that  magnificent  spectacle  of  beauty  and  order 
presented  to  their  view,  unaccustomed  to  reflect 
either  upon  what  they  themselves  are,  or  to  inquire 
who  is  the  author  of  their  existence,  men,  in  their 
savage  state,  pass  ther  days  like  the  animals  around 
them,  without  knowledge  or  veneration  of  any  superior 
power.  Some  rude  tribes  have  not  in  their  language 
any  name  for  the  Deity,  nor  have  the  most  accurate 
observers  been  able  to  discover  any  practice  or 
institution  which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  recog- 
nised his  authority,  or  were  solicitous  to  obtain  his 
favour  (87).  It  is  however  only  among  men  in  the 
most  uncultivated  state  of  nature,  and  while  their 
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intellectual  faculties  are  so  feeble  and  limited  as 
hardly  to  elevate  them  above  the  irrational  creation, 
that  we  discover  this  total  insensibility  to  the  im- 
pressions of  any  invisible  power. 

But  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  soon 
opens  to  the  reception  of  ideas,  which  are  destined, 
when  corrected  and  refined,  to  be  the  great  source  of 
consolation  amidst  the  calamities  of  life.  Among 
some  of  the  American  tribes,  still  in  the  infancy  of 
improvement,  we  discern  apprehensions  of  some  in- 
visible and  powerful  beings.  These  apprehensions 
are  originally  indistinct  and  perplexed,  and  seem  to 
be  suggested  rather  by  the  dread  of  impending  evils, 
than  to  flow  from  gratitude  for  blessings  received. 
While  nature  holds  on  her  course  with  uniform  and 
undisturbed  regularity,  men  enjoy  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  it,  without  enquiring  concerning  its 
cause.  But  every  deviation  from  this  regular  course 
rouses  and  astonishes  them.  When  they  behold 
events  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  they  search 
for  the  reasons  of  them  with  eager  curiosity.  Their 
understanding  is  unable  to  penetrate  into  these;  but 
imagination,  a more  forward  and  ardent  faculty  of 
the  mind,  decides  without  hesitation.  It  ascribes  the 
extraordinary  occurrences  in  nature  to  the  influence 
of  invisible  beings,  and  supposes  that  the  thunder, 
the  hurricane,  and  the  earthquake,  are  effects  of  their 
interposition.  Some  such  confused  notion  of  spiritual 
or  invisible  power,  superintending  over  those  natural 
calamities  which  frequently  desolate  the  earth,  and 
terrify  its  inhabitants,  may  be  traced  among  many 
rude  nations  (88).  But  besides  this,  the  disasters 
and  dangers  of  savage  life  are  so  many,  and  men 
often  find  themselves  in  situations  so  formidable,  that 
the  mind,  sensible  of  its  own  weakness,  has  no  re- 
source but  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  wisdom 
and  power  superior  to  what  is  human.  Dejected 
with  calamities  which  oppress  him,  and  exposed  to 
dangers  which  he  cannot  repel,  the  savage  no  longer 
relies  upon  himself ; he  feels  his  own  impotence,  and 
sees  no  prospect  of  being  extricated,  but  by  the  in- 
terposition of  some  unseen  arm.  Hence,  in  all  unen- 
lightened nations,  the  first  rites  or  practices  which 
bear  any  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion,  have  it  for 
their  object  to  avert  evils  which  men  suffer  or  dread. 
The  Manitous  or.  Okkis  of  the  North  Americans  were 
amulets  or  charms,  which  they  imagined  to  be  of  such 
virtue,  as  to  preserve  the  persons  who  reposed  confi- 
dence in  them  from  every  disastrous  event ; or  they 
were  considered  as  tutelar  spirits,  whose  aid  they 
might  implore  in  circumstances  of  distress.  The 
Cemis  cf  the  islanders  were  reputed  by  them  to  be 
the  authors  of  everv  calamity  that  afflicts  the  human 
race ; they  were  represented  under  the  most  fright- 
ful forms,  and  religious  homage  was  paid  to  them 
with  no  other  view  than  to  appease  these  furious 
deities.  Even  among  those  tribes  whose  religious 
system  was  more  enlarged,  and  who  had  formed  some 
conception  of  benevolent  beings,  which  delighted  in 
conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  tof  malicious  powers 
prone  to  inflict  evil,  superstition  still  appears  as  the 
offspring  of  fear,  and  all  its  efforts  were  employed  to 
avert  calamities.  They  were  persuaded  that  their 
good  deities,  prompted  by  the  beneficence  of  their 
nature,  would  bestow  every  blessing  in  their  power, 
without  solicitation  or  acknowledgment ; and  their 
only  anxiety  was  to  soothe  and  deprecate  the  wrath 
of  the  powers  whom  they  regarded  as  the  enemies  of 
mankind. 

Such  were  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Americans  with  respect  to  the  interposi- 
tions of  invisible  agents,  and  such,  almost  universally, 


was  the  mean  and  illiberal  object  of  their  supersti- 
tions. Were  we  to  trace  back  the  ideas  of  other 
nations  to  that  rude  state  in  which  history  first 
presents  them  to  our  view,  we  should  discover  a 
surprising  resemblance  in  their  tenets  and  practices; 
and  should  be  convinced,  that,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  hold  nearly 
the  same  course  in  their  progress,  and  arrive  at 
almost  the  same  conclusions.  The  impressions  of 
fear  are  conspicuous  in  all  the  systems  of  superstition 
formed  in  this  situation.  The  most  exalted  notions 
of  men  rise  no  higher  than  tc  a perplexed  apprehen- 
sion of  certain  beings,  whose  power,  though  super- 
natural, is  limited  as  well  as  partial. 

But,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been  longer 
united,  or  have  made  greater  progress  in  improve- 
ment, we  discern  some  feeble  pointing  towards  more 
just  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  power  that 
presides  in  nature.  They  seem  to  perceive  that 
there  must  be  some  universal  cause  to  whom  all 
things  are  indebted  for  their  being.  If  we  may 
judge  by  some  of  their  expressions,  they  appear  to 
acknowledge  a divine  power  to  be  the  maker  of  the 
world,  and  the  disposer  of  all  events.  They  denomi- 
nate him  the  Great  Spirit.  But  these  ideas  are 
faint  and  confused,  and  when  they  attempt  to  explain 
them  it  is  manifest,  that  among  them  the  word  spirit 
has  a meaning  very  different  from  that  in  which  we 
employ  it,  and  that  they  have  no  conception  of  any 
deity  but  what  is  corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods  to 
be  of  the  human  form,  though  of  a nature  more  excel- 
lent than  man,  and  retail  such  wild  incoherent  fables 
concerning  their  functions  and  operations,  as  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  a place  in  history.  Even 
among  these  tribes,  there  is  no  established  form  of  pub- 
lic worship  ; there  are  no  temples  erected  in  honour 
of  their  deities  ; and  no  ministers  peculiarly  consecra- 
ted to  their  service.  They  have  the  knowledge,  how- 
ever of  several  superstitious  ceremonies  and  practices 
handed  .down  to  them  by  tradition,  and  to  these  they 
have  recourse  with  a childish  credulity,  when  roused 
by  any  emergence  from  their  usual  insensibility,  and 
excited  to  acknowledge  the  power,  and  to  implore 
the  protection,  of  superior  beings. 

The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  people  of  Bogota, 
had  advanced  beyond  the  other  uncultivated  nations 
of  America  in  their  ideas  of  religion,  as  well  as  in 
their  political  institutions  ; and  it  is  no  less  difficult 
to  explain  the  cause  of  this  distinction  than  of  that 
which  we  have  already  considered.  The  sun  was  the 
chief  object  of  religious  worship  among  the  Natchez. 
In  their  temples,  which  were  constructed  with  some 
magnificence,  and  decorated  with  various  ornaments, 
according  to  their  mode  of  architecture,  they  pre- 
served a perpetual  fire,  as  the  purest  emblem  of 
their  divinity.  Ministers  were  appointed  to  watch 
and  feed  this  sacred  flame.  The  first  function  of  the 
great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning,  was  an  act 
of  obeisance  to  the  sun  ; and  festivals  returned  at 
stated  seasons,  which  were  celebrated  by  the  whole 
community  with  solemn  but  unbloody  rites.  This 
is  the  most  refined  species  of  superstition  known  in 
America,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  natural  as 
well  as  most  seducing.  The  sun  is  the  appa- 
rent source  of  the  joy,  fertility,  and  life,  diffused 
through  nature ; and  while  the  human  mind,  in  its 
earliest  essays  towards  inquiry,  contemplates  and 
admires  his  universal  and  animating  energy,  its 
admiration  is  apt  to  stop  short  at  what  is  visible, 
without  reaching  to  the  unseen  cause , and  pays 
that  adoration  to  the  most  glorious  and  beneficial 
work  of  God,  which  is  due  only  to  him  who  formed 
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it.  As  fire  is  the  most  pure  and  active  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  in  some  of  its  qualities  and  effects 
resemb  es  the  sun,  it  was,  not  improperly,  chosen  to 
be  the  emblem  of  his  powerful  operation.  The 
ancient  Persians,  a people  far  superior,  in  every 
respect,  to  that  rude  tribe  whose  rites  I am  describ- 
ing, founded  their  religious  system  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, and  established  a form  of  public  worship,  less 
gross  and  exceptionable  than  that  of  any  people 
destitute  of  g idance  from  revelation.  This  sur- 
prising coincidence  in  sentiment  between  two  nations, 
in  such  different  states  of  improvement,  is  one  of 
the  many  singular  and  unaccountable  circumstances 
which  occur  in  the  history  of  human  affairs. 

Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  sun  and  moon 
were,  likewise,  the  chief  objects  of  veneration.  Their 
system  of  religion  was  more  pure  and  complete, 
though  less  pure  than  that  of  the  Natchez.  They 
had  temples,  altars,  priests,  sacrifices,  and  that  long 
train  of  ceremonies,  which  superstition  introduces 
wherever  she  has  fully  established  her  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  worship 
were  cruel  and  bloody.  They  offered  human  victims 
to  their  deities,  and  many  of  their  practices  nearly 
resembled  the  barbarous  institutions  of  the  Mexicans, 
the  genius  of  which  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  more  attentively  in  its  proper  place. 

With  respect  to  the  other  great  doctrine  of  religion, 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Americans  were  more  united : the 
human  mind,1  even  when  least  improved  and  invigo- 
rated by  culture,  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  annihila- 
tion and  looks  forward  with  hope  and  expectation  to 
a state  of  future  existence.  This  sentiment,  resulting 
from  a secret  consciousness  of  its  own  dignity,  from 
an  instinctive  longing  after  immortality,  is  universal, 
and  may  be  deemed  natural.  .Upon  this  are  founded 
the  most  exalted  hopes  of  man  in  his  highest  state  of 
improvement ; nor  has  nature  withheld  from  him  this 
soothing  consolation,  in  the  most  early  and  rude 
period  of  its  progress.  We  can  trace  this  opinion 
from  one  extremity  of  America  to  the  other,  in  some 
regions  more  faint  and  obscure,  in  others  more 
perfectly  developed,  but  nowhere  unknown.  The 
most  uncivilized  of  its  savage  tribes  do  not  appre- 
hend death  as  the  extinction  of  being.  All  entertain 
hopes  of  a future  and  more  happy  state,  where  they 
shall  be  for  ever  exempt  from  the  calamities  which 
embitter  human  life  in  its  present  condition.  This 
future  state  they  conceive  to  be  a delightful  country, 
blessed  with  perpetual  spring,  whose  forests  abound 
with  game,  whose  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  where 
famine  is  never  felt,  and  uninterrupted  plenty  shall 
be  enjoyed  without  labour  or  toil.  But  as  men,  in 
forming  their  first  imperfect  ideas  concerning  the 
invisible  world,  suppose  that  there  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  feel  the  same  desires,  and  to  be  engaged  in 
the  same  occupations,  as  in  the  present  world ; they 
naturally  ascribe  eminence  and  distinction  in  that 
state,  to  the  same  qualities  and  talents  which  are 
here  the  object  of  their  esteem.  The  Americans,  ac- 
cordingly, allotted  the  highest  place  in  their  country 
of  spirits,  to  the  skilful  hunter,  to  the  adventurous 
and  successful  warrior,  and  to  such  as  had  tortured 
the  greatest  number  of  captives,  and  devoured  their 
flesh.  These  notions  where  so  prevalent,  that  they 
gave  rise  to  an  universal  custom,  which  is  at  once 
the  strongest  evidence  that  the  Americans  believe  in 
a future  state,  and  the  best  illustration  of  what  they 
expect  there.  As  they  imagine,  that  departed  spirits 
begin  their  career  anew  in  the  world  whither  they 
are  gone,  that  their  friends  may  not  enter  upon  it 


defenceless  and  unprovided,  they  bury  together  with 
the  bodies  ol  the  dead,  their  bow,  their  arrows,  and 
other  weapons  used  in  hunting  or  war  ; thev  deposit 
in  their  tombs  the  skins  or  stuff's  of  which  they  make 
garments,  Indian  corn,  manioc,  venison,  domestic 
utensils,  and  whatever  is  reckoned  among  the  neces- 
saries in  their  simple  mode  of  life.  In  some  pro# 
vinces,  upon  the  decease  of  a cazique  or  chief,  a 
certain  number  of  his  wives,  of  his  favorites,  and  of 
his  slaves,  were  put  to  death,  and  interred  together 
with  him,  that  he  might  appear  with  the  same  dignity 
in  his  future  station,  and  be  waited  upon  by  the 
same  attendants.  This  persuasion  is  so  deep-rooted, 
that  many  of  the  deceased  person’s  retainers  offer 
themselves  as  voluntary  victims,  and  court  the 
privilege  of  accompanying  their  depaited  master,  as 
a high  distinction.  It  has  been  found  difficult,  on 
some  occasions,  to  set  bounds  to  this  enthusiasm  of 
affectionate  duty,  and  to  reduce  the  train  of  a 
favourite  leader  to  such  a number  as  the  tribe  could 
afford  to  spare  (89). 

Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  uncivilized 
nations,  many  of  the  rites  and  observances  which 
bear  some  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion,  have  no 
connexion  with  devotion,  but  proceed  from  a fond 
desire  of  prying  into  futurity.  The  human  mind  is 
most  apt  to  feel  and  to  discover  this  vain  curiosity 
when  its  own  powers  are  most  feeble  and  unin- 
formed. Astonished  with  occurrences,  of  which  it  is 
unable  to  comprehend  the  cause,  it  naturally  fancies^ 
that  there  is  something  mysterious  and  wonderful  in 
their  origin.  Alarmed  at  events  of  which  it  cannot 
discern  the  issue  or  the  consequences,  it  has  recourse 
to  other  means  of  discovering  them,  than  the  exercise 
of  its  own  sagacity.  Wherever  superstition  is  so 
established  as  to  form  a regular  system,  this  desire 
of  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  futurity  is  connected 
with  it.  Divination  becomes  a religious  act.  Priests,  as 
the  ministers  of  Heaven,  pretend  to  deliver  its  oracles 
to  men.  They  are  the  only  soothsayers,  augurs,  and 
magicians,  who  profess  the  sacred  and  important  art 
of  disclosing  what  is  hid  from  other  eyes. 

But  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  veneration 
to  any  superintending  power,  and  who  have  no  esta 
blished  rites  or  ministers  of  religion,  their  curiosity 
to  discover  what  is  future  and  unknown,  is  cherished 
by  a different  principle,  and  derives  strength  from 
another  alliance.  As  the  diseases  of  men  in  a savage 
state  are,  as  has  been  already  observed,  like  those  of 
the  animal  creation  few,  but  extremely  violent,  heir 
impatience  under  what  they  suffer,  and  solicitude 
for  the  recovery  of  health,  soon  inspired  them  with 
extraordinary  reverence  for  such  as  pretended  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  maladies,  and  to  be 
possessed  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  preserve  or  deliver 
them  from  their  sudden  and  fatal  effects.  These 
ignorant  pretenders,  however,  were  such  utter  stran- 
gers to  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  as  to  be 
equally  unacquainted  with  the  causes  of  its  disorders, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  will  terminate.  Su- 
pers ition,  mingled  frequently  with  some  portion  of 
craft,  supplied  what  they  wanted  in  sci  nee.  They 
imputed  the  organ  of  diseases  to  supernatural  influ- 
ence, and  prescribed  or  performed  a variety  of  mys- 
terious rites,  which  they  gave  out  to  be  ofwsuch 
efficacy  as  to  remove  the  most  dangerous  and  inveterate1 
maladies.  The  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous, 
natural  to  uninformed  men,  favoured  the  deception, 
and  prepared  them  to  be  the  dupes  of  those  impostors. 
Among  savages,  their  first  physicians  ar6  a kind  of 
conjurers  or  wizards,  who  boast  that  they  know 
what  is  past,  and  can  foretell  what  is  to  come.  Incan- 
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tations,  sorcery,  and  mummeries  of  diverse  kinds, 
no  less  strange  than  frivolous,  are  the  means  which 
they  employ  to  expel  the  imaginary  causes  of  malig 
r.ity  ; and,  relying  upon  the  efficacy  of  these,  they 
predict  with  confidence  what  will  be  the  fate  of  their 
deluded  patients.  Thus  superstition,  in  its  earliest 
form,  flowed  from  the  solicitude  of  man  to  be  deli- 
vered from  present  distress,  not  from  his  dread  of 
evils  awaiting  him  in  a future  life,  and  was  originally 
ingrafted  on  medicine,  not  on  religion.  One  of  the 
first  and  most  intelligent  historians  of  America  was 
struck  with  this  alliance  between  the  art  of  divina- 
tion and  that  of  physic,  among  the  people  of  His- 
paniola. But  this  was  not  peculiar  to  them.  The 
Alexis,  the  Pinyas,  the  Autmoins.  or  whatever  was 
the  distinguishing  name  of  their  diviners  and 
charmers  in  other  parts  of  America,  were  all  the  phy- 
sicians of  their  respective  tribes,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Bubitos  of  Hispaniola.  As  their  function  led 
them  to  applv  to  the  human  mind  when  enfeebled 
by  sickness,  and  as  they  found  it,  in  that  season  of 
dejection,  prone  to  be  alarmed  with  imaginary  fears, 
or  amused  with  vain  hopes,  they  easily  induced  it 
to  rely  with  implicit  confidence  on  the  virtue  of  their 
spells,  and  the  certsfinty  of  their  pu’dictions. 

Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of  super- 
natural power  and  discernment  in  one  instance, 
they  have  a propensity  to  admit  it  in  others.  The 
Americans  did  not  long  suppose  the  efficacy  of  con- 
juration to  be  confined  to  one  subject.  They  had 
recourse  to  it  in  every  situation  of  danger  or  distress. 
When  the  events  of  war  were  peculiarly  disastrous, 
when  thev  met  with  unforeseen  disappointment  in 
hunting,  when  inundations  or  drought  threatened  their 
crops  with  destruction,  they  called  upon  their  conjurers 
to  begin  their  incantations,  in  order  to  discover  the 
causes  of  those  calamities,  or  to  foretell  what  would 
be  their  issue.  Their  confidence  in  this  delusive  art 
gradually  increased,  and  manifested  itself  in  all  the 
occurrences  of  life.  When  involved  in  any  difficulty. 
Or  about  'o  enter  upon  any  transaction  of  moment, 
everv  individual  regularly  consulted  the  sorcerer, 
and  depended  upon  his  instructions  to  extricate  him 
from  the  former,  as  well  as  to  direct  his  conduct  in 
the  latter.  Even  among  the  rudest  tribes  in 
America,  superstition  appears  in  this  form,  and 
divination  is  an  art  in  high  esteem.  Long  before 
man  had  acquired  such  knowledge  of  a deity  as  in- 
spires Reverence  and  leads  to  adoration,  we  observe 
him  stretching  out  a presumptuous  hand  to  draw 
aside  that  veil  with  which  Providence  kindly  con- 
ceals its  purpose  from  human  knowledge ; and  we 
find  hi  m labouring  with  fruitless  anxiety  to  pene- 
trate into  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  administration. 
To  discern  and  to  Worship  a superintending  power, 
is  an  evidence  of  the  enlargement  and  maturity  of 
the  human  understanding ; a vain  desire  of  prying 
into  futurity,  is  the  error  of  its  infancy,  and  a proof 
of  its  weakness. 

From  this  weakness  proceeded  likewise  the  faith 
of  the  Ameiicans  in  dreams,  their  observation  of 
omens,  their  attention  to  the  chirping  of  birds,  and 
the  cries  of  animals,  all  which  they  suppose  to  be 
indications  of  future  events  ; and  if  anv  one  of  these 
prognostics  is  deemed  unfavourable,  they  instantly 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  those  measures  on  which 
they  are  most  eagerly  bent. 

VIII.  But  if  we  would  form  a complete  idea  of 
the  uncultivated  nations  of  America,  we  must  not 
pass  unobserved  some  singular  customs,  which, 
though  universal  and  characteristic,  could  not  be 
reduced,  with  propriety,  to  any  of  the  articles  into 


which  I have  divided  my  inquiry  concerning  their 
manners. 

Among  savages,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the 
love  of  dancing  is  a favourite  passion.  As,  during  a 
great  part  of  their  time,  they  languish  in  a state  of 
inactivity  and  indolence,  without  any  occupation  to 
rouse  or  interest  them,  they  delight  universally  in  a 
pastime  which  calls  forth  the  active  powers  of  their 
nature  into  exercise.  The  Spaniards,  when  they 
first  visited  America,  were  astonished  at  the  fondness 
of  the  natives  for  dancing,  and  beheld  with  wonder  a 
people,  cold  and  unanimated  in  most  of  their  other 
pursuits,  kindle  into  lif*,  and  exert  themselves 
with  ardour,  as  often  as  this  favourite  amusement 
recurred.  Among  them,  indeed,  dancing  ought  not 
to  be  denominated  an  amusement.  It  is  a serious 
and  important  occupation,  which  mingles  in  every  oc- 
currence of  public  or  private  life.  If  any  inter- 
course be  necessary  between  two  American  tribes, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  one  approach  in  a solemn 
dance,  and  present  the  calumet  or  emblem  of  peace ; 
the  sachems  of  the  other  receive  it  with  the  same 
ceremony.  If  war  is  denounced  against  an  enemy, 
it  is  by  a dance,  expressive  of  the  resentment  which 
they  feel,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  they  meditate. 
If  the  wrath  of  their  gods  is  to  be  appeased  or  their 
beneficence  to  be  celebrated ; if  they  rejoice  at 
the  birth  of  a child,  or  mourn  the  death  of  a 
friend,  they  have  dances  appropriated  to  each  of 
these  situations,  and  suited  to  the  different  senti- 
ments with  which  they  are  then  animated.  If  a 
person  is  indisposed,  a dance  is  prescribed  as  the 
most  effectual  means  of  restoring  him  to  health ; 
and  if  he  himself  cannot  endure  the  fatigue  of  such 
an  exercise,  the  physician  or  conjurer  performs  it 
in  his  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of  his  activity  could  be 
transferred  to  his  patient. 

All  their  dances  are  imitations  of  some  action ; 
and  though  the  music  by  which  they  are  regulated 
is  extremely  simple  and  tiresome  to  the  ear  by  its 
dull  monotony,  some  of  their  dances  appear  won- 
derfully expressive  and  animated.  The  war  dance 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking.  It  is  the  representa- 
tion of  a complete  American  campaign.  The  de- 
parture of  the  warriors  from  their  village,  their 
march  into  the  enemy’s  country,  the  caution  with 
which  they  encamp,  the  address  with  which  they 
station  some  of  their  party  in  ambush,  the  manner 
ol  surprising  the  enemy,  the  noise  and  ferocity  of 
the  combat,  the  scalping  of  those  who  are  slain,  the 
seizing  of  prisoners,  the  triumphant  return  of  the 
conquerors,  and  the  torture  of  the  victims,  are  suc- 
cessively exhibited.  The  performers  enter  with  such 
enthusiastic  ardour  into  their  several  parts ; their 
gestures,  their  countenance,  their  voice,  are  so 
wild  and  so  well  adapted  to  their  various  situations, 
that  Europeans  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  a mimic 
scene,  or  view  it  without  emotions  of  fear  and  horror. 

But  however  expressive  some  of  the  American 
dances  may  be,  there  is  one  circumstance  in  them 
remarkable,  and  connected  with  the  character  of  the 
race.  The  songs,  the  dances,  the  amusements  of  other 
nations,  expressive  of  the  sentiments  which  animate 
their  hearts,  are  often  adapted  to  display  or  excite 
that  sensibility  which  mutually  attaches  the  sexes. 
Among  some  people,  such  is  the  ardour  of  this 
passion,  that  love  is  almost  the  sole  object  of  festivity 
and  joy  ; and  as  rude  nations  are  strangers  to  deli- 
cacy, and  unaccustomed  to  disguise  any  emotion  of 
their  minds,  their  dances  are  often  extremely  wanton 
and  indecent.  Such  is  the  Calenda,  of  which  the 
natives  of  Africa  are  so  passionately  fond ; and  such 
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the  feats,  of  the  dancing  girls,  which  the  Asiatics 
contemplate  with  so  much  avidity  of  desire.  But 
among  the  Americans,  more  cold  and  indifferent  to 
their  females,  from  causes  which  I have  already 
explained,  the  passion  of  love  mingles  but  little 
with  their  festivals  and  pastimes.  Their  songs  and 
dances  are  mostly  solemn  and  martial ; they  are 
connected  with  some  of  the  serious  and  important 
affairs  of  life ; and  having  no  relation  to  love  or 
gallantry,  are  seldom  common  to  the  two  sexes,  but 
executed  by  the  men  and  women  apart  (90).  If,  on 
some  occasions,  the  women  are  permitted  to  join 
in  the  festival,  the  character  of  the  entertainment 
is  still  the  same,  and  no  movement  or  gesture  is 
expressive  of  attachment,  or  encourages  familiarity. 

An  immoderate  love  of  play,  especially  games  of 
hazard,  which  seems  to  be  natural  to  all  people 
unaccustomed  to  the  occupations  of  regular  industry, 
is  likewise  universal  among  the  Americans.  The 
same  causes,  which  so  often  prompt  persons  in 
civilized  life,  who  are  at  their  ease,  to  have 
recourse  to  this  pastime,  render  it  the  delight 
of  the  savage.  The  former  are  independent  of 
labour,  the  latter  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  it ; and 
as  both  are  unemployed,  they  run  with  transport  to 
whatever  is  interesting  enough  to  stir  and  to  agitate 
their  minds.  Hence  the  Americans,  who  at  other 
times  are  so  indifferent,  so  phlegmatic,  so  silent,  and 
animated  with  so  few  desires,  as  soon  as  they  engage 
in  play,  become  rapacious,  impatient,  noisy,  and 
almost  frantic  with  eagerness.  Their  furs,  their 
domestic  utensils,  their  clothes,  their  arms,  are 
6taked  at  the  gaming-table,  and  when  all  is  lost, 
high  as  their  sense  of  independence  is,  in  a wild 
emotion  of  despair  or  of  hope,  they  will  often  risk 
their  personal  liberty  upon  a single  cast.  Among 
several  tribes,  such  gamfng  parties  frequently  recur, 
and  become  their  most  acceptable  entertainment  at 
every  great  festival.  Superstition,  which  is  apt  to 
take  hold  of  those  passions  which  are  most  vigorous, 
frequently  lends  its  aid  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
this  favourite  inclination.  Their  conjurers  are  accus- 
tomed to  prescribe  a solemn  match  at  play;,  as  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  appeasing  their 
gods,  or  of  restoring  the  sick  to  health. 

From  causes  similar  to  those  which  render  them 
fond  of  play,  the  Americans  are  extremely  addicted 
to  drunkenness.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to  discover  some 
composition  of  an  intoxicating  quality  ; and  there  is 
hardly  any  nation  so  rude,  or  so  destitute  of  inven- 
tion, as  not  to  have  succeeded  in  this  fatal  research. 
The  most  barbarous  of  the  American  tribes  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  attain  this  art ; and  even  those 
which  are  so  deficient  in  knowledge,  as  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  giving  an  inebriating 
strength  to  liquors  by  fermentation,  can  accomplish  the 
same  end  bv  other  means.  The  people  of  the  islands 
of  North  America,  and  of  California,  used,  for  this 
purpose,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a certain 
instrument  into  the  nostrils  the  fumes  of  which  as- 
scending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all  the  transports  and 
phrensy  of  intoxication  (91).  In  almost  every  other 
part  of  the  New  World,  the  natives  possess  the  art  of 
extracting  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  maize  or  the 
manioc  root,  the  same  substances  which  they  convert 
into  bread.  The  operation  by  which  they  effect 
this,  nearly  resembles  the  common  one  of  brewing, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  place  of  yeast,  they 
use  a nauseous  infusion  of  a certain  quantity  of  maize 
or  manioc  chewed  by  their  women.  The  saliva  excites 
• vigorous  fermentation,  and  in  few  days  the  liquor 


becomes  fit  for  drinking.  It  is  not  disagreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  when  swallowed  in  large  quantities,  is 
of  an  intoxicating  quality.  This  is  the  general  bever- 
age of  the  Americans,  which  chey  distinguish  by 
various  names,  and  for  which  they  feel  such  a violent 
and  insatiable  desire,  as  it  is  not  easy  either  to  con- 
ceive or  describe.  Among  polished  nations,  wherg  a 
succession  of  various  functions  and  amusements 
keep  the  mind  in  continual  occupation,  the  desire  of 
strong  drink  is  regulated  in  a great  measure  by  the 
climate,  and  increases  or  diminishes  according  to  the 
variations  of  its  temperature.  In  warm  regions,  the 
delicate  and  sensible  frame  of  the  inhabitants  does 
not  require  the  stimulation  of  fermented  liquors.  In 
colder  countries,  the  constitution  of  the  natives,  more 
robust  and  more  sluggish,  stands  in  need  of  generous 
liquors  to  quicken  and  animate  it.  But  among 
savages,  the  desire  of  something  that  is  of  power  to 
intoxicate,  is  in  every  situation  the  same.  All  the 
people  of  America,  if  we  except  some  small  tribes 
near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  whether  natives  of  the 
torrid  zone,  or  inhabitants  of  its  more  temperate 
regions,  or  placed  by  a harder  fate  in  the  severe  cli- 
mates towards  its  northern  or  southern  extremity, 
appear  to  be  equally  under  the  dominion  of  this 
appetite.  Such  a similarity  of  taste,  among  people 
in  such  different  situations,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  some  moral  cause,  and  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  the  effect  of  any  physical  or  constitutional 
want.  While  engaged  in  war  or  in  the  chace,  the 
savage  is  often  in  the  most  interesting  situations,  and 
all  the  powers  of  his  nature  are  roused  to  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  But  those  animating  scenes  are 
succeeded  by  long  intervals  of  repose,  during  which 
the  warrior  meets  with  nothing  that  he  deems  of 
sufficient  dignity  or  importance  to  merit  his  attention. 
He  languishes  and  mopes  in  this  season  of  indolence. 
The  posture  of  his  body  is  an  emblem  of  the  state  of 
his  mind.  In  one  climate,  cowering  over  the  fire  in 
his  cabin : in  another,  stretched  under  the  shade  of 
some  tree,  he  dozes  away  his  time  in  sleep,  or  in  an 
unthinking  joyless  inactivity,  not  far  removed  from  it. 
As  strong  liquors  awake  him  from  this  torpid  state, 
give  a brisker  motion  to  his  spirits,  and  enliven  him 
more  thoroughly  than  either  dancing  or  gaming,  his 
love  of  them  is  excessive.  A savage  when  not  engaged 
in  action,  is  a pensive  melancholy  animal;  but  as  soon 
as  he  tastes,  or  has  a prospect  of  tasting,  the  intoxip 
eating  draught,  he  becomes  gay  and  froliqksome. 
Whatever  be  the  occasion  or  pretext  on  which  th© 
Americans  assemble,  the  meeting  always  terminates 
in  a debauch.  Many  of  their  festivals  have  no  other 
object,  and  they  welcome  the  return  of  them  with 
transports  of  joy.  As  they  are  not  accustomed  to 
restrain  any  appetite,  they  set  no  bounds  to  this. 
The  riot  often  continues  without  intermission  several 
days  ; and  whatever  may  be  the  fatal  effects  of  their 
excess,  they  never  cease  from  drinking  as  long  as 
one  drop  oWiquor  remains.  The  persons  of  greatest 
eminence,  the  most  distinguished  warriors,  and  the 
chiefs  most  renowned  for  their  wisdom,  have  no 
greater  command  of  themselves  than  the  most  obscure 
members  of  the  community.  Their  eagerness  for 
present  enjoyment  renders  them  blind  to  its  fatal 
consequences ; and  those  very  men,  who  in  other 
situations  seem  to  possess  a force  of  mind  more  than 
human,  are  in  this  instance  inferior  to  children  in 
foresight,  as  well  as  consideration,  and  mere  slaves  oi 
brutal  appetite.  When  their  passions,  naturally  strong* 
are  heightened  and  inflamed  by  drink,  they  are  guilty 
of  the  most  enormous  outrages,  and  the  festivity  tel 
dom  concludes  without  deeds  of  violence  or  bloodshot 
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Bat,  amidst  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance remarkable ; the  women,  in  most  of  the 
American  tribes,  are  not  permitted  to  partake  of  it 
92).  Their  province  is  to  prepare  the  liquor,  to 
serve  it  about  to  the  guests,  and  to  take  care  of  their 
husbands  and  friends,  when  their  reason  is  over- 
powered. This  exclusion  of  the  women  from  an  enjoy- 
ment so  highly  valued  by  savages,  may  be  justly 
considered  as  a mark  of  their  inferiority,  and  as  an 
additional  evidence  of  that  contempt  with  which  they 
were  treated  in  the  New  World.  The  people  of 
North  America,  when  first  discovered,  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  intoxicating  drink : but  as  the 
Europeans  early  found  it  their  interest  to  supply  them 
with  spirituous  liquors,  drunkenness  soon  became  as 
universal  among  them  as  among  their  countrymen  to 
the  south ; and  their  women  having  acquired  this 
new  taste,  indulged  it  with  as  little  decency  and  mo- 
deration as  the  men. 

It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  detached 
customs  which  have  excited  the  wonder  of  travellers 
in  America ; but  I cannot  omit  one  seemingly  as 
singular  as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.  When 
their  parents  and  other  relations  become  old,  or  labour 
under  any  distemper  which  their  slender  knowledge 
of  the  healing  art  cannot  remove,  the  Americans  cut 
short  their  davs  with  a violent  hand,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  supporting  and  tending 
them.  This  practice  prevailed  among  the  ruder  tribes 
in  every  part  of  the  continent,  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to 
the  river  De  la  Plata  : and  however  shocking  it  may 
be  to  those  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  attachment, 
which,  in  civilized  life,  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  con- 
genial with  our  frame,  the  condition  of  man  in  the 
savage  state  leads  and  reconciles  him  to  it.  The 
same  hardships  and  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence, 
which  deter  savages,  in  some  cases,  from  rearing  their 
children,  prompt  them  to  destroy  the  aged  and  infirm. 
The  declining  state  of  the  one  is  as  helpless  as  the 
infancy  of  the  other.  The  former  are  no  less  unable 
than  the  latter  to  perform  the  functions  that  belong  to 
a warrior  or  hunter,  or  to  endure  those  various  dis- 
tresses in  which  savages  are  so  often  involved,  by 
their  own  want  of  foresight  and  industry!  Their 
relations  feel  this ; and,  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
wants  or  weaknesses  of  others,  their  impatience  under 
an  additional  burden  prompts  them  to  extinguish  that 
life  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  sustain.  This  is 
not  regarded  as  a deed  of  cruelty,  but  as  an  act  of 
mercy.  An  American,  broken  with  years  and  infirmi- 
ties, conscious  that  he  can  no  longer  depend  on  the 
aid  of  those  around  him,  places  himself  contentedly  in 
bis  grave ; and  it  is  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or 
nearest  relations  that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the  blow 
inflicted,  which  releases  him  for  ever  from  the  sorrows 
of  life. 

IX.  After  contemplating  the  rude  American  tribes 
in  such  various  lights ; after  taking  a view  of  their 
customs  and  manners  from  so  many  different  stations, 
nothing  remains  but  to  form  a general  estimate  of 
their  character,  compared  with  that  of  more  polished 
nations.  A human  being,  as  he  comes  originally 
from  the  hand  of  nature,  is  every  where  the  same. 
At  his  first  appearance  in  the  state  of  infancy,  whe- 
ther it  be  among  the  rudest  savages,  or  in  the  most 
civilized  nation,  we  can  discern  no  quality  which 
marks  any  distinction  or  superiority.  The  capacity 
of  improvement  seems  to  be  the  same ; and  the 
talents  he  may  afterwards  acquire,  as  well  as  the 
virtues  he  may  be  rendered  capable  of  exercising, 
depend,  in  a great  measure,  upon  the  state  of  society 
in  which  he  is  placed.  To  this  state  his  mind  natu- 


rally accommodates  itself,  and  from  it  receives  dis- 
cipline and  culture.  In  proportion  to  the  wants 
which  it  accustoms  a human  being  to  feel,  and  the 
functions  in  which  these  engage  him,  his  intellectual 
powers  are  called  forth.  According  to  the  connexions 
which  it  establishes  between  him  and  the  rest  of  his 
species,  the  affections  of  his  heart  are  exerted.  It  is 
only  by  attending  to  this  great  principle,  that  we  can 
discover  what  is  the  character  of  man  in  every 
different  period  of  his  progress. 

If  we  apply  it  to  savage  life,  and  measure  the  at- 
tainments of  the  human  mind  in  that  state  by  this 
standard,  we  shall  find,  according  to  an  observation 
which  I have  already  made,  that  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man  must  be  extremely  limited  in  their 
operations.  They  are  confined  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  what  he  deems  necessary  for  supplying 
his  own  wants.  Whatever  has  not  some  relation  to 
these,  neither  attracts  his  attention,  nor  is  the  object 
of  his  inquiries.  But  however  narrow  the  bounds 
may  be  within  which  the  knowledge  of  a savage  is 
circumscribed,  he  possesses  thoroughly  that  small 
portion  which  he  has  attained.  It  was  not  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  formal  instruction ; he  does  not 
attend  to  it  as  a matter  of  mere  speculation  and  curi- 
osity ; it  is  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  the  fruit 
of  his  own  experience,  and  accommodated  to  his 
condition  and  exigencies.  While  employed  in  the 
active  occupations  of  wai  or  hunting,  he  often  finds 
himself  in  difficult  and  perilous  situations,  from  which 
the  efforts  of  his  own  sagacity  must  extricate  him. 
He  is  frequently  engaged  in  measures,  where  every 
step  depends  upon  his  own  ability  to  decide,  where  he 
must  rely  solely  upon  his  own  penetration  to  discern 
the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  upon  his  own 
wisdom  in  providing  against  them.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  feels  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses,  and 
the  efforts  which  he  makes,  and  either  in  deliberation 
or  action  rests  on  himself  alone. 

As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exercised  and 
improved  by  such  exertions,  much  political  wisdom 
is  said  to  be  displayed  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
their  small  communities.  The  council  of  old  men  in 
an  American  tribe,  deliberating  upon  its  interests, 
and  determining  with  respect  to  peace  or  war,  has 
been  compared  to  the  senate  in  morepolihsed  repub- 
lics. The  proceedings  of  the  former,  we  are  told,  are 
often  no  less  formal  and  sagacious  than  those  of  the 
latter.  Great  political  wisdom  k exhibited  in  pon- 
dering the  various  measures  proposed,  and  in 
balancing  their  probable  advantages,  against  the  evils 
of  which  they  may  be  productive.  Much  address 
and  eloquence  are  employed  by  the  leaders,  who 
aspire  in  acquiring  such  confidence  with  their  coun- 
trymen as  to  have  an  ascendent  in  those  assemblies. 
But,  among  savage  tribes,  the  field  for  displaying 
political  talents  cannot  be  extensive.  Where  the 
idea  of  private  property  is  incomplete,  and  no  criminal 
jurisdiction  is  established,  there  is  hardly  any  func- 
tion of  internal  government  to  exercise.  W'here 
there  is  no  commerce,  and  scarcely  any  intercourse 
among  separate  tribes  ; where  enmity  is  implacable, 
and  hostilities  are  carried  on  almost  without  inter- 
mission; there  will  be  few  points  of  public  concern 
to  adjust  with  their  neighbours,  and  that  department 
of  their  affairs  which  may  be  denominated  foreign, 
cannot  be  so  intricate  as  to  require  much  refined 
policy  in  conducting  it.  WTiere  individuals  are  so 
thoughtless  and  improvident  as  seldom  to  take 
effectual  precautions  for  self-preservation,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  that  public  measures  and  deliberations  will 
be  regulated  by  the  contemplation  of  remote  events. 
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It  is  the  genius  of  savages  to  act  from  the  impulse 
of  present  passion.  They  have  neither  foresight  nor 
temper  to  form  complicated  arrangements  with  re- 
spect to  their  future  conduct.  The  consultations  of 
the  Americans,  indeed,  are  so  frequent,  and  their 
negociations  are  so  many,  and  so  long  piotracted,  as 
to  give  their  proceedings  an  extraordinary  aspect  of 
wisdom.  But  this  is  not  owing  so  much  to  the  depth 
of  their  schemes  as  to  the  coldness  and  phlegm  of  their 
temper,  which  render  them  slow  in  determinations. 
If  we  except  the  celebrated  league  that  united  the 
Five  Nations  in  Canada  into  a federal  republic, 
which  shall  be  considered  in  its  proper  place,  we 
can  discern  few  such  traces  of  political  wisdom 
among  the  rude  American  tribes,  as  discover  any 
great  degiee  of  foresight  or  extent  of  intellectual 
abilities.  Even  among  them,  we  shall  find  public 
measures  more  frequently  directed  by  the  impetuous 
•'erocity  of  their  youth,  than  regulated  by  the  expe- 
rience and  wisdom  of  their  old  men. 

As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  savage  state  is 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  the  understanding, 
it  has  a tendency  likewise,  in  some  respects,  to  check 
the  exercise  of  affection,  and  to  render  the  heart 
contracted.  The  strongest  feeling  in  the  mind  of  a 
savage  is  a sense  of  his  own  independence.  He  has 
sacrificed  so  small  a portion  of  his  natural  liberty  by 
becoming  a member  of  society,  that  he  remains,  in  a 
great  degiee,  the  sole  master  of  his  own  actions. 
He  often  takes  his  resolutions  alone,  without  con- 
sulting, or  feeling  any  connexion  with  the  persons 
around  him.  In  many  of  his  operations,  he  stand* 
as  much  detatched  from  the  rest  of  his  species,  as 
if  he  had  formed  no  union  with  them.  Conscious 
how  little  he  depends  upon  other  men,  he  is  apt  to 
view  them  with  a careless  indifference.  Even  the 
force  of  his  mind  contributes  to  increase  this  uncon- 
cern; and  as  he  looks  not  beyond  himself  in  deliber- 
ating with  respect  to  the  part  which  he  should  act, 
his  solicitude  about  the  consequences  of  it  seldom 
extends  further.  He  pursues  his  own  career,  and 
indulges  his  own  fancy,  without  .inquiring  or  regard- 
ing whether  what  he  does  be  agreeable  or  offensive 
to  others,  whether  they  may  derive  benefit  or  receive 
hurt  from  it.  Hence  the  ungovernable  caprice  of 
savages,  their  impatience  under  any  species  of  re- 
straint, their  inability  to  suppress  or  moderate  any 
inclination,  the  scorn  or  neglect  with  which  they 
receive  advice,  their  high  estimation  of  themselves, 
and  their  contempt  of  other  men.  Among  them,  the 
pride  of  independence  produces  almost  the  same 
effects  with  interestedness  in  a more  advanced  state 
of  society  ; it  refers  every  thing  to  a man  himself, 
it  leads  him  to  be  indifferent  about  the  manner  in 
which  his  actions  may  affect  other  men,  and  renders 
the  gratification  of  his  own  wishes  the  measure  and 
end  of  conduct. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  imputed  the  hardness 
of  heart,  and  insensibility,  remarkable  in  all  savage 
nations.  Their  minds,  roused  only  by  strong  emo- 
tions, are  little  susceptible  of  gentle,  delicate,  or 
tender  affections.  Their  union  is  so  incomplete,  that 
each  individual  acts  as  if  he  retained  all  his  natural 
rights  entire  and  undiminished.  If  a favour  is  con- 
ferred upon  him,  or  any  beneficial  service  is  performed 
on  his  account,  he  receives  it  with  much  satisfaction, 
because  it  contributes  to  his  enjoyment ; but  this 
sentiment  extends  not  beyond  himself;  it  excites  no 
sense  of  obligation ; he  neither  feels  gratitude  nor 
thinks  of  making  any  return.  Even  among  persons 
the  most  closely  connected,  the  exchange  of  those 
good  offices  which  strengt  n attachment,  mollify  the 


heart,  and  sweeten  the  intercourse  pf  life,  is  not 
frequent.  The  high  ideas  of  independence  among 
the  Americans  nourish  a sullen  reserve,  which  keeps 
them  at  a distance  from  each  other.  The  nearest 
relations  are  mutually  afraid  to  make  any  demand, 
or  to  solicit  any  service,  lest  it  should  be  consi- 
dered by  the  other  as  imposing  a burden,  or  layi% 
a restraint  upon  his  will. 

I have  already  remarked  the  influence  of  this  hard 
unfeeling  temper  upon  domestic  life,  with  respect  to 
the  connexion  between  husband  and  wife,  as  well  as 
that  between  parents  and  children.  Its  effects  are  no 
less  conspicuous,  in  the  performance  of  those  mutual 
offices  of  tenderness  which  the  infirmfties  of  our 
nature  frequently  exact.  Among  some  tribes,  when 
any  of  their  number  are  seized  with  any  violent 
disease,  they  are  generally  abandoned  by  all  around 
them,  who,  careiess  of  their  recovery,  fly  in  the 
utmost  consternation  from  the  supposed  danger  of 
infection.  But  even  where  they  are  not  thu  deserted, 
the  cold  indifference  with  which  they  are  at  tended 
can  afford  them  little  consolation.  No  look  of 
sympathy,  no  soothing  expressions,  no  officious  ser- 
vices, contribute  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
sufferers,  or  to  make  them  forget  what  they  endure. 
Their  nearest  relations  will  often  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  smallest  inconveniency,  or  to  part  with  the 
least  trifle,  however  much  it  may  tend  to  their  accom- 
modation or  relief.  So  little  is  the  breast  of  a savage 
susceptible  of  those  sentiments  which  prompt  men 
to  that  feeling  attention  which  mitigates  the  calami- 
ties of  human  life,  that  in  some  provinces  of  America, 
the  Spaniards  have  found  it  necessary  to  enforce 
the  common  duties  of  humanity  by  positive  laws, 
and  to  oblige  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  under  severe  penalties,  to  take  care  of 
each  other  during  their  sickness.  The  same  harsh- 
ness of  temper  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  their 
treatment  of  the  animal  creation.  Prior  to  their 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  Europe,  the  North 
Americans  had  (tome  tame  dogs,  which  accompanied 
them  in  their  hunting  excursions,  and  served  them 
with  all  the  ardour  and  fidelity  peculiar  to  the  spe- 
cies. But,  instead  of  that  fond  attachment  which 
the  hunter  naturally  feels  towards  those  useful 
companions  of  his  toil?,  they  requite  their  services 
with  neglect,  seldom  feed,  and  never  caress  them. 
In  other  provinces  the  Americans  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  and 
avail  themselves  of  their  service ; but  it  is  univer- 
sally observed  that  they  always  treat  them  har«hly, 
and  never  employ  any  method,  either  for  breaking 
or  managing  them,  but  force  and  cruelty.  In  every 
part  of  the  deportment  of  man  in  his  savage  state, 
whether  towards  his  equals  of  the  human  species, 
or  towards  the  animals  below  him,  we  recognise  the 
same  character,  and  trace  the  operations  of  a mind 
intent  on  its  own  gratifications,  and  regulated  by 
its  own  caprice,  with  little  attention  or  sensibility 
to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  beings  around 
him. 

After  explaining  how  unfavourable  the  savage 
state  is  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  and 
to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  I should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  mention  what  maybe  deemed 
its  lesser  defects,  if  the  character  of  nations,  as  well 
as  of  individuals,  were  not  often  more  distinctly 
marked  by  circumstances  apparently  trivial  than  by 
those  of  greater  moment.  A savage,  frequently 
placed  in  situations  of  danger  and  distress,  deuending 
on  himself  alone,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  ow.i  thoughts 
and  schemes,  is  a serious  melancholy  animal.  His 
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attention  to  others  is  small.  The  range  of  his  own 
ideas  is  narrow.  Hence  that  taciturnity  which  is  so 
disgusting  to  men  accustomed  to  the  open  intercourse 
of  social  conversation.  When  they  are  not  engaged  in 
action,  the  Americans  often  sit  whole  days  in  one 
posture,  without  opening  their  lips.  When  they  go 
forth  to  war,  or  to  the  chase,  they  usually  march  in 
a Jine  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  and 
without  exchanging  a word.  The  same  profound 
silence  is  observed  when  they  row  together  in  a 
canoe.  It  is  only  when  they  are  animated  by 
intoxicating  liquors,  or  roused  by  the  jollity  of 
the  festival  and  dance,  that  they  become  gay  and 
conversible. 

To  the  same  causes  may  be  imputed  the  refined 
cunning  with  which  they  form  and  execute  their 
schemes.  Men  who  are  not  habituated  to  a liberal 
communication  of  their  own  sentiments  and  wishes, 
are  apt  to  be  so  distrustful,  as  to  place  little  confi- 
dence in  others,  and  to  have  recourse  to  an  insidious 
craft  in  accomplishing  their  own  purposes.  In  civi- 
lized life,  those  persons  who,  by  their  situations, 
have  but  a few  objects  of  pursuit  on  which  their 
minds  incessantly  dwell,  are  most  remarkable  for  low 
artifice  in  carrying  on  their  little  projects.  Among 
savages,  whose  views  are  equally  confined,  and  their 
attention  no  less  persevering,  those  circumstances 
must  operate  still  more  powerfully,  and  gradually 
accustom  them  to  a disingenuous  subtilty  in  all  their 
transactions.  The  force  of  this  is  increased  by  habits 
which  they  acquire  in  carrying  on  the  two  most  inter- 
esting operations  wherein  they  are  engaged.  With 
them  war  is  a system  of  craft,  in  which  they  trust 
for  success  to  stratagem  more  than  to  open  force,  and 
have  their  invention  continually  on  the  stretch  to 
circumvent  and  surprise  their  enemies.  As  hunters, 
it  is  their  constant  object  to  insnare,  in  order  that 
they  may  destroy.  Accordingly,  art  and  cunning 
have  been  universally  observed  as  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  all  savages.  The  people  of  the 
rude  tribes  of  America  are  remarkable  for  their 
artifice  and  duplicity.  Impenetrably  secret  in  form- 
ing their  measures,  they  pursue  them  with  a patient 
undeviating  attention,  and  there  is  no  refinement  of 
dissimulation  which  they  cannot  employ,  in  order 
to  insure  success.  The  natives  of  Peru  were  engaged 
above  thirty  years  in  concerting  the  plan  of  that 
insurrection  which  took  place  under  the  vice-royalty 
of  the  Marquis  de  Villa  Garcia  ; and  though  it  was 
communicated  to  a great  number  of  persons,  in  all 
different  ranks,  no  indication  of  it  ever  transpired 
during  that  long  period  ; no  man  betrayed  his  trust, 
or  by  an  unguarded  look,  or  rash  word,  gave  rise  to 
any  suspicion  of  what  was  intended.  The  dissimula- 
tion and  craft  of  individuals  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  that  of  nations.  When  set  upon  deceiving, 
they  wrap  themselves  up  so  artificially,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  penetrate  into  their  intentions,  or  to 
detect  their  designs. 

But  if  there  he  defects  or  vices  peculiar  to  the 
savage  state,  there  are  likewise  virtues  which  it 
inspires,  and  good  qualities,  to  the  exercise  of  which 
it  is  friendly.  The  bonds  of  society  sit  so  loose  upon 
the  members  of  the  more  rude  American  tribes,  that 
they  hardly  feel  any  restraint.  Hence  the  spirit  of 
independence,  which  is  the  pride  of  a savage,  and 
which  he  considers  as  the  unalienable  prerogative 
of  man.  Incapable  of  control,  and  disdaining 
to  acknowledge  any  superior,  his  mind,  though 
limited  in  its  powers,  and  erring  in  many  of 
its  pursuits,  acquires  such  elevation  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  freedom,  that  he  acts  on  some 


occasions  with  astonishing  force,  and  perseverance, 
and  dignity. 

As  independence  nourishes  this  high  spirit  among 
savages,  the  perpetual  wars  in  which  they  are 
engaged  call  it  forth  into  action.  Such  long  inter- 
vals of  tranquillity  as  are  frequent  in  polished  socie- 
ties, are  unknown  in  the  savage  state.  Their  enmities, 
as  I have  observed,  are  implacable  and  immortal. 
The  valour  of  the  young  men  is#never  allowed  to 
rust  in  inaction.  The  hatchet  is  always  in  their 
hand,  either  for  attack  or  defence.  Even  in  their 
hunting  excursions,  they  must  be  on  their  guard 
against  surprise  from  the  hostile  tribes  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Accustomed  to  continual  alarms, 
they  grow  familiar  with  danger ; courage  becomes  an 
habitual  virtue,  resulting  naturally  from  their  situa- 
tion, and  strengthened  by  constant  exertions.  The 
mode  of  displaying  fortitude  may  not  be  the  same 
in  small  and  rude  communities,  as  in  more  powerful 
and  civilized  states.  Their  system  of  war,  and  stan- 
dard of  valour,  may  be  formed  upon  different  principles, 
but  in  no  situation  does  the  human  mind  rise  more 
superior  to  the  sense  of  danger,  or  the  dread  of 
death,  than  in  its  most  simple  and  uncultivated  state. 

Another  virtue  remarkable  among  savages,  is 
attachment  to  the  community  of  which  they  are 
members.  From  the  nature  of  their  political  union, 
one  might  expect  this  tie  to  he  extremely  feeble. 
But  there  are  circumstances  which  render  the  influ- 
ence, even  of  their  loose  mode  of  association  very 
powerful.  The  American  tribes  are  small ; combined 
against  their  neighbours,  in  prosecuting  of  ancient 
enmities,  or  in  avenging  recent  injuries,  their  interests 
and  operations  are  neither  numerous  nor  complex. 
These  are  objects,  which  the  uncultivated  under- 
standing of  a savage  can  comprehend.  His  heart  is 
capable  of  forming  connexions  which  are  so  little 
diffused.  He  assents  with  warmth  to  public  mea- 
sures, dictated  by  passions  similar  to  those  which 
direct  his  own  conduct.  Hence  the  ardour  with 
which  individuals  undertake  the  most  perilous  service, 
when  the  community  deems  it  necessary.  Hence  their 
fierce  and  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  the  public  enemies. 
Hence  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  tribe,  and  that 
love  of  their  country,  which  prompts  them  to  brave 
danger  that  it  may  triumph,  and  to  endure  the  most 
exquisite  torments,  without  a groan,  that  it  may  not 
be  disgraced. 

Thus,  in  every  situation  where  a human  being  cws. 
be  placed,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable,  there  are 
virtues  which  peculiarly  belong  to  it;  there  are- 
affections  which  it  calls  forth ; there  is  a species  of 
happiness  which  it  yields.  Nature,  with  most  bene- 
ficient  intention,  conciliates  and  forms  the  mind  to 
its  condition  ; the  ideas  and  wishes  of  man  extend 
not  beyond  that  state  of  society  to  which  he  is 
habituated.  What  it  presents  as  objects  of  eontem- 
plation  or  enjoyment,  fills  and  satisfies  his  mind, 
and  he  can  hardly  conceive  any  other  mod'e  of  life 
to  be  pleasant,  or  even  tolerable.  The  Tartar,  accus- 
tomed to  roam  over  extensive  plains,  and  to  subsist 
on  the  product  of  his  herds,  imprecates  upon  his 
enemy,  as  the  greatest  of  all  curses,  that  he  may  be 
condemned  to  reside  in  one  place,  and  to  be  nourished 
with  the  top  of  a weed.  The  rude  Americans,  fond 
of  their  own  pursuits,  and  satisfied  with  their  own 
lot,  are  equally  unable  to  comprehend  the  intention 
or  utility  o:  the  various  accommodations,  which,  in 
more  polished  society,  are  deemed  essential"  to  the 
comfort  of  life.  Far  from  complaining  of  their  own 
situation,  or  viewing  that  of  men  in  a more  improved 
state  with  admiration  or  envy,  they  regard. them  selves 
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as  the  standard  of  excellence,  as  be  ngs  the  best 
entitled,  as  well  as  the  most  perfectly  qualified,  to 
enjoy  real  happiness.  Unaccustomed  t<^any  restraint 
upon  their  will  or  their  actions,  they  behold  with 
amazement  the  inequality  of  rank  and  the  subordina- 
tion which  takes  place  in  civilized  life,  and  con- 
sider the  voluntary  submission  of  one  man  to  another, 
as  a renunciation,  no  less  base  than  unaccoun- 
table, of  the  first*  distinction  of  humanity.  Void 
of  foresight  as  well  as  free  from  care  themselves, 
and  delighted  with  that  state  of  indolent  security, 
they  wonder  at  the  anxious  precautions,  the  unceas- 
ing industry,  and  complicated  arrangements  of 
Europeans,  in  guarding  against  distant  evils,  or 
providing  for  future  wants  ; and  they  often  exclaim 
against. their  preposterous  folly,  in  thus  multiplying 
the  troubles  and  increasing  the  labour  of  life.  This 
oreference  of  their  own  manners  is  conspicuous  on 
every  occasion.  Even  the  names,  by  which  the 
various  nations  wish  to  be  distinguished,  are  assumed 
from  this  idea  of  their  own  pre-eminence.  The 
appellation  which  the  Iroquois  give  to  themselves  is, 
the  chief  of  men.  Caraibe,  the  original  name  of  the 
fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Windward  Islands,  signifies, 
the  warlike  people.  The  Cherokee,  from  an  idea  of 
their  own  superiority,  call  the  Europeans  Nothings, 
or  the  accursed  race,  and  assume  to  themselves  the 
mme  of  the  beloved  people.  The  same  principle 
regu  ated  the  notions  of  the  other  Americans  con- 
cerning the  Europeans  ; for  although,  at  first,  they 
were  filled  with  astonishment  at  their  arts,  and  with 
dread  of  their  power,  they  soon  came  to  abate  their 
estimation  of  men  whose  maxims  of  life  were  so 
different  from  their  own.  Hence  they  called  them 
tha  froth  of  the  sea,  men  without  father  or  mother. 
They  supposed,  that  either  they  had  no  country  of 
their  own,  and  therefore  invaded  that  which  belonged 
to  others ; or  that,  being  destitute  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  at  home,  they  were  obliged  to  roam 
over  the  ocean,  in  order  to  rob  such  as  were  more 
amply  provided. 

Men  thus  satisfied  with  their  condition,  are  far 
from  any  inclination  to  relinquish  their  own  habits, 
or  to  adopt  those  of  civilized  life.  The  transition 
is  too  violent  to  be  suddenly  made.  Even  where 
endeavours  have  been  used  to  wean  a savage  from 
his  own  customs,  and  to  render  the  accommodations 
of  polished  society  familiar  to  him  ; even  where  he 
has  been  allowed  to  taste  of  those  pleasures,  and 
has  been  honoured  with  those  distinctions,  which 
are  th*-;  chief  objects  of  our  desire,  he  droops  and 
languishes  under  the  restraint  of  laws  and  forms, 
he  seizes  the  first  opportunity  of  breaking  loose  from 
them,  and  returns  with  transport  to  the  forest  or  the 
wild,  where  he  can  enjoy  a careless  and  uncontrolled 
freedom. 

Thus  I have  finished  a laborious  delineation  of 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  uncivilized  tribes 
scattered  over  the  vast  continent  of  America.  In 
this,  I aspire  not  at  rivalling  the  great  masters  who 
have  painted  and  adorned  savage  life,  either  in 
boldness  of  design,  or  in  the  glow  and  beauty  of 
their  colouring.  I am  satisfied  with  the  more  hum- 
ble merit  of  having  persisted  with  patient  industry, 
id  viewing  my  subject  in  many  various  lights,  and 
collecting  from  the  most  accurate  observers  such 
detached,  and  often  minute  features,  as  might  en- 
able me  to  exhibit  a portrait  that  resembles  the 
original. 

Before  I close  this  part  of  my  work,  one  observa- 
tion more  is  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sions which  I have  formed,  or  to  prevent  the  mistakes 


into  which  such  as  examine  them  may  fall.  In  con- 
templating the  inhabitants  of  a country  so  widely 
extended  as  America,  great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  diversity  of  climates  under  which  they  are 
placed.  The  influence  of  this  I have  pointed  out 
with  respect  to  several  important  particulars  *rhicb 
have  been  the  object  of  research;  but  even  where  it 
has  not  been  mentioned,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  provinces  of  America  are  of  such  different 
temperament,  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a distinction  between  their  inhabitants.  In 
every  part  of  the  earth  where  man  exists,  the  power 
of  climate  operates,  with  decisive  influence,  upon 
his  condition  and  character.  In  those  countries 
which  approach  near  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold,  this  influence  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  strike 
every  eye.  Whether  we  consider  man  merely  as  an 
animal,  or  as  being  endowed  with  rational  powers 
which  fit  him  for  activity  and  speculation,  we  shall 
find  that  he  has  uniformly  attained  the  greatest 
perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  There  his  consti- 
tution is  most  vigorous,  his  organs  most  acute,  and 
his  form  most  beautiful.  There,  too,  he  possesses 
a superior  extent  of  capacity,  greater  fertility  of 
imagination,  more  enterprising  courage,  and  a sen- 
sibility of  heart  which  gives  birth  to  desires,  not 
only  ardent,  but  persevering.  In  this  favourite 
situation  he  has  displayed  the  utmost  efforts  of  his 
genius,  in  literature,  in  policy,  in  commerce,  in 
war,  aud  in  all  the  arts  which  improve  or  embellish 
life. 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt  most 
sensibly  by  rude  nations,  and  produces  greatei 
effects  than  in  societies  more  improved.  The  talents 
of  civilized  men  are  continually  exerted  in  render- 
ing their  own  condition  more  comfortable ; and  by 
their  ingenuity  and  inventions,  they  can,  in  a great 
measure,  supply  the  defects,  and  guard  against  the 
inconveniences,  of  any  climate.  But  the  impro- 
vident savage  is  affected  by  every  circumstance 
peculiar  to  his  situation.  He  takes  no  precau 
tion  either  to  mitigate  or  improve  it.  Like  a plant, 
or  an  animal,  he  is  formed  by  the  climate  under 
which  he  is  placed,  and  feels  the  full  force  of  its 
influence. 

In  surveying  the  rude  nations  of  America,  this 
natural  distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  th® 
temperate  and  torrid  zones  is  very  remarkable.  They 
may,  accordingly,  be  divided  into  two  great  classes. 
The  one  comprehends  all  the  North  Americans, 
from  the  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
together  with  the  people  of  Chili,  and  a few  small 
tribes  towards  the  extremity  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent. To  the  other  belong  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands,  and  those  settled  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces which  extend  from  the  isthmus  of  Darien 
almost  to  the  southern  confines  of  Brazil,  along  th® 
east  side  of  the  Andes.  In  the  former,  which  com- 
prehends all  the  regions  of  the  temperate  zone  that 
in  America  are  inhabited,  the  human  species  appear 
manifestly  to  be  more  perfect.  The  natives  are  more 
robust,  more  active,  more  intelligent,  and,  more  cou- 
rageous. They  possess,  in  the  most  eminent  degree, 
that  force  of  mind,  and  love  of  independence,  which 
I have  pointed  out  as  the  chief  virtues  of  man  in  his 
savage  state.  They  have  defended  their  liberty  with 
persevering  fortitude  against  the  Europeans,  who 
subdued  the  other  rude  nations  of  America  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  natives  of  the  temperate  zone 
are  the  only  people  in  the  New  World  who  are  in- 
debted for  their  freedom  to  .their  own  valour.  The 
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North  Americans,  though  long  encompassed  by  three 
formidable  European  powers,  still  retain  part  of  their 
original  possessions,  and  continue  to  exist  as  inde- 
pendent nations.  The  people  of  Chili,  though  early 
invaded,  still  maintain  a gallant  contest  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  have  set  bounds  to  their  encroach- 
ments ; whereas,  in  the  warmer  regions,  men  are  more 
feeble  in  their  frame,  less  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of 
their  minds,  of  a gentle  but  dastardly  spirit,  more 
enslaved  by  pleasure,  and  more  sunk  in  indolence. 
Accordingly,  it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  the  Euro- 
peans have  most  completely  established  their  dominion 
over  America;  the  most  fertile  and  desirable  pro- 
vinces in  it  are  subject  to  their  yoke  ; and  if  several 
tribes  there  still  enjoy  independence,  it  is  either 
because  they  have  never  been  attacked  by  an  enemy 
already  satiated  with  conquest,  and  possessed  of 
larger  territories  than  he  was  able  to  occupy,  or 
because  they  have  been  saved  from  oppression  by 
their  remote  and  inaccessible  situation. 

Conspicuous  as  this  distinction  may  appear  between 
the  inhabitants  of  those  different  regions,  it  is  not, 
however,  universal.  Moral  end  political  causes,  as 
I have  formerly  observed,  affect  the  disposition  and 
character  of  individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  still  more 
powerfully  than  the  influence  of  climate.  There  are, 
accordingly,  some  tribes  in  various  parts  of  the 
torrid  zone,  possessed  of  courage,  high  spirit,  and 
love  of  independence,  in  a degree  hardly  inferior  to 
the  natives  of  more  temperate  climates.  We  are  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  people,  to 
be  able  to  trace  the  several  circumstances  in  their 
progress  and  condition,  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  this  remarkable  pre-eminence.  The  fact,  never- 
theless, is  certain.  As  early  as  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus,  he  received  information  that  several  of 
the  islands  were  inhabited  by  the  Caribbees,  a fierce 
race  of  men,  nowise  resembling  their  feeble  and  timid 
neighbours.  In  his  second  expedition  to  the  New 
World  he  found  this  information  to  be  just,  and  was 
himself  a witness  of  their  intrepid  valour  (95).  The 
same  character  they  have  maintained  invariably  in  all 
subsequent  contests  with  the  people  of  Europe  : and, 
even  inour  own  times,  we  have  seen  them  make  a 
gallant  stand  in  defence  of  the  last  territory  which 
the  rapacity  of  their  invaders  had  left  in  their 
possession  (96).  Some  nations  in  Brazil  were  no 
less  eminent  for  vigour  of  mind  and  bravery  in  war. 
The  people  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  boldly  met  the 
Spaniards  in  the  field,  and  frequently  repelled  those 
formidable  invaders.  Other  instances  might  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  not  by  attending  to  any  single  cause  or 
principle,  how  powerful  and  extensive  soever  its 
influence  may  appear,  that  we  can  explain  the  actions, 
or  account  for  the  character  of  men.  Even  the  law 
of  climate,  more  universal,  perhaps,  in  its  operation 
than  any  that  affects  the  human  species,  cannot  be 
applied,  in  judging  of  their  conduct  without  many 
exceptions. 


BOOK  V. 

When  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba,  [A.  D.  1518,] 
he  found  the  armament  destined  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  that  rich  country  which  he  had  discovered, 
almost  complete.  Not  only  ambition,  but  avarice, 
had  urged  Velasquez  to  hasten  his  preparations  ; and 
having  such  a prospect  of  gratifying  both,  he  had 
advanced  considerable  sums  out  of  his  private  fortune 
towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the  expedition. 


At  the  same  lime,  he  exerted  his  influence  as  gover- 
nor, in  engaging  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
the  colony  to  undertake  the  service  (97).  At  a time 
when  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  ad- 
venturous to  excess,  a number  of  soldiers,  eager  to 
embark  in  any  daring  enterprise,  soon  appeared. 
But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  a person  qualified  to 
take  the  command  in  an  expedition  of  so  much  im- 
portance ; and  the  character  of  Velasquez,  who  had 
the  right  of  nomination,  greatly  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  choice.  Though  of  most  aspiring 
ambition,  and  not  destitute  of  talents  for  government, 
he  possessed  neither  such  courage  nor  such  vigour 
and  activity  of  mind,  as  to  undertake  in  person  the 
conduct  of  the  armament  which  he  was  preparing. 
In  this  embarrassing  situation,  he  formed  the 
chimerical  scheme,  not  only  of  achieving  great 
exploits  by  a deputy,  but  of  securing  to  himself  the 
glory  of  conquests  which  were  to  be  made  by 
another.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan  he  fondly 
aimed  at  reconciling  contradictions.  He  was  solicit- 
ous to  choose  a commander  of  intrepid  resolution, 
»nd  of  superior  abilities,  because  he  knew  tnese  to 
be  requisite  in  order  to  insure  success ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  jealousy  natural  to  little  minds, 
he  wished  this  person  to  be  of  a spirit  so  tame  and 
obsequious,  as  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  his  will. 
But  when  he  came  to  apply  those  ideas  in  forming 
an  opinion  concerning  the  several  officers  who  occurred 
to  his  thoughts  as  worthy  of  being  intrusted  with 
the  command,  he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  impose 
sible  to  find  such  incompatible  qualities  united  in 
one  character.  Such  as  were  distinguished  for 
courage  and  talents  were  too  high-spirited  to  be 
passive  instruments  in  his  hands.  Those  who 
appeared  more  gentle  and  tractable  were  destitute  o. 
capacity,  and  unequal  to  the  charge.  This  augment- 
ed his  perplexity  and  his  fears.  He  deliberated 
long,  and  with  much  solicitude,  and  was  still 
wavering  in  his  choice,  when  Amador  de  Lares,  the 
royal  treasurer  in  Cuba,  and  Andres  Duero,  his  own 
secretary,  the  two  persons  in  whom  he  chiefly  con- 
fided, were  encouraged  by  this  irresolution  to  propose 
a new  candidate,  and  they  supported  their  recommen- 
dation with  such  assiduity  and  address,  that,  no  less 
fatally  for  Velasquez  than  happily  for  their  country, 
it  proved  successful. 

The  man  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him  was  Fer- 
nando Cortes.  He  was  born  at  Medellin,  a small 
town  in  Estremadura,  in  the  year  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  descended  from  a 
family  of  noble  blood,  but  of  very  moderate  fortune. 
Being  originally  destined  by  his  parents  to  the  study 
of  law,  as  the  most  likely  method  of  bettering  his 
condition,  he  was  sent  early  to  the  university  of 
Salamanca,  where  he  imbibed  some  tincture  of  learn- 
ing. But  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  an  academic 
life,  which  did  not  suit  his  ardent  and  restless  genius, 
and  retired  to  Medellin,  where  he  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  active  sports  and  martial  exercises.  At 
this  period  of  life,  he  was  so  impetuous,  so  overbear- 
ing, and  so  dissipated,  that  his  father  was  glad  to 
comply  with  his  inclination,  and  send  him  abroad  as 
an  adventurer  in  arms.  There  were  in  that  age  two 
conspicuous  theatres,  on  which  such  of  the  Spanish 
youth  as  courted  military  glory  might  display  their 
valour ; one  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  the  great 
captain  ; the  other  in  the  New  World.  Cortes  pre- 
ferred the  former,  but  was  prevented  by  indisposition 
from  embarking  with  a reinforcement  of  troops  sent 
to  Naples.  Upon  this  disappointment  he  turned  his 
views  towards  America,  whither  he  was  allured  by 
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the  prospect  of  the  advantages  which  he  might  derive 
from  the  patronage  of  Ovando  (98),  the  governor  of 
Hispaniola,  who  was  his  kinsman.  When  he  landed 
at  St.  Domingo  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
four,  his  reception  was  S"ch  as  equalled  his  most 
sanguine  hopes,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  gover- 
nor in  several  honourable  and  lucrative  stations. 
These,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition;  and  in 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven  he 
obtained  permission  to  accompany  Diego  Velasquez 
in  his  expedition  to  Cuba.  In  this  service  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  much,  that  notwithstanding  some 
violent  contests  with  Velasquez,  occasioned  by  trivial 
events  unworthy  of  remembrance,  he  was  at  length 
taken  into  favour,  and  received  an  ample  concession 
of  lands  and  of  Indians,  the  recompence  usually 
bestowed  upon  adventurers  in  the  New  World. 

Though  Cortes  had  not  hitherto  acted  in  high 
command,  he  had  displayed  such  qualities  in  several 
scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as  raised  universal 
expectation,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
towards  him,  as  one  capab  e of  performing  great 
things.  The  turbulence  of  youth,  as  soon  as  he 
found  objects  and  occupations  suited  to  the  ardour  of 
his  mind,  gradually  subsided,  and  settled  into  a habit 
of  regular  indefatigable  activity.  The  impetuosity  of 
his  temper,  when  he  came  to  act  with  his  equals, 
insensibly  abated,  by  being  kept  under  restraint,  aud 
mellowed  into  a cordial  soldierly  frankness.  These 
qualities  were  accompanied  with  calm  prudence  in 
concerting  his  schemes,  with  persevering  vigour  in 
executing  them,  and  with  what  is  peculiar  to  superior 
genius,  the  art  of  gaining  the  confidence  and  govern- 
ing the  minds  of  men.  To  all  which  were  added  the 
inferior  accomplishments  that  strike  the  vulgar,  and 
command  their  respect ; a graceful  person,  a winning 
aspect,  extraordinary  address  in  martial  exercises, 
and  a constitution  of  such  vigour  as  to  be  capable  of 
enduring  any  fatigue. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velasquez  bv 
his  two  confidants,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
at  length  found  what  he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain, 
a man  with  talents  for  command,  but  not  an  object 
for  jealousy.  Neither  the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of 
Cortes,  as  he  imagined,  were  such  that  he  could 
aspire  at  independence.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
that  by  his  own  readiness  to  bury  ancient  animosities 
in  oblivion,  as  well  as  his  liberality  in  conferring 
several  recent  favours,  he  had  already  gained  the 
good-will  of  Cortes,  and  hoped,  by  this  new  and 
unexpected  mark  of  confidence,  that  he  might  attach 
him  for  ever  to  his  interest. 

Cortes,  receiving  his  commission  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  governor, 
immediately  erected  his  standard  before  his  own 
house,  appeared  in  a military  dress,  and  assumed  all 
the  ensigns  of  his  new  dignity.  His  utmost  influence 
and  activity  were  exerted  in  persuading  many  of  his 
friends  to  engage  in  the  service,  and  in  urging 
forward  the  preparations  for  the  voyage.  All  his 
own  funds,  together  with  what  money  he  could  raise 
by  mortgaging  his  lands  and  Indians,  were  expended 
in  purchasing  military  stores  and  provisions,  or  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  such  of  his  officers  as  were 
unable  to  equip  themselves  in  a manner  suited  to 
their  rank  (99).  Inoffensive,  and  even  laudable  as 
this  conduct  was,  his  disappointed  competitors  were 
malicious  enough  to  give  it  a turn  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. They  represented  him  as  aiming  already,  with 
little  disguise,  at  establishing  an  independent  autho- 
rity over  his  troops,  and  endeavouring  to  secure  their 
respect  or  love  by  his  ostentatious  and  interested 


liberality.  They  reminded  Velasquez  of  his  former 
dissensions  with  the  man  in  whom  he  now  reposed 
so  much  confidence,  and  foretold  that  Cortes  would  be 
more  apt  to  avail  himself  of  the  power  w'hich  the 
governor  was  inconsiderately  putting  in  his  Ijands,  to 
avenge  past  injuries,  than  to  requite  recent  obliga- 
tions. These  insinuations  made  such  impression 
upon  the  suspicious  mind  of  Velasquez,  that  Cortes 
soon  observed  some  symptoms  of  a growing  alienation 
and  distrust  in  his  behaviour,  and  was  advised  by 
Lares  and  Duero  to  hasten  his  departure,  before  these 
should  become  so  confirmed  as  to  break  out  with 
open  violence.  Fully  sensible  of  this  danger,  he 
urged  forward  his  preparations  with  such  rapidity, 
that  he  set  sail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  November,  Velasquez  accompanying  him 
to  the  shore,  and  taking  leave  of  him  with  an 
appearance  of  perfect  friendship  and  confidence, 
though  he  had  secretly  given  it  in  charge  to  some 
of  Cortes’  officers,  to  keep  a watchful  eye  upon 
every  part  of  their  commander’s  conduct. 

Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a small  settlement 
on  the  same  side  of  the  island,  where  he  was  joined 
by  several  adventurers,  and  received  a supply  of  pro- 
visions and  military  stores,  of  which  his  stock  w,as 
still  very  incomplete.  He  had  hardly  left  St.  Jago, 
when  the  jealousy  which  had  been  working  in  the 
breast  of  Velasquez  grew  so  violent,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  suppress  it.  The  armament  was  no 
longer  under  his  own  eye  and  direction  : and  he 
felt,  that  as  his  power  over  it  ceased,  that  of  Cortes 
would  become  more  absolute.  Imagination  now 
aggravated  every  circumstance  which  had  formerly 
excited  suspicion;  the  rivals  of  Cortes  industriously 
threw  in  reflections  which  increased  his  fears  ; and 
with  no  less  art  than  malice  they  called  superstition 
to  their  aid,  employing  the  predictions  of  an  astro- 
loger in  order  to  complete  the  alarm.  All  these,  by 
their  united  operation,  produced  the  desired  effect.! 
Velasquez  repented  bitterly  of  his  own  imprudence, 
in  having  committed  a trust  of  so  much  importance 
to  a person  whose  fidelity  appeared  so  doubtful,  and 
hastily  despatched  instructions  to  Trinidad,  empower- 
ing Verdugo,  the  chief  magistrate  there,  to  deprive 
Cortes  of  his  commission  But  Cortes  had  already 
made  such  progress  in  gaining  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  his  troops,  that  finding  officers  as  well  as 
soldiers  equally  zea’ous  to  support  his  authority, 
he  soothed  or  intimidated  Verdugo,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  from  Trinidad  without  molestation. 

From  Trinidad  Cortes  sailed  for  the  Havana,  in 
order  to  raise  more  soldiers,  and  to  complete  the 
victualling  of  his  fleet.  There  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction entered  into  the  service,  and  engaged  to 
supply  what  provisions  were  still  wanting  ; but  as  it 
was  necessary  to  allow  them  some  time  for  performing 
what  they  had  promised,  Velasquez,  sensible  that  he 
ought  no  longer  to  rely  on  a man  of  whom  he  had  so 
openly  discovered  his  distrust,  avai  ed  himself  of  the 
interval  which  this  unavoidable  delay  afforded,  in 
order  to  make  one  attempt  more  to  wrest  the  com- 
mand out  of  the  hands  of  Cortes.  He  loudly  com- 
plained of  Verdugo’s  conduct,  accusing  him  either  of 
childish  facility,  or  of  manifest  treachery,  in  suffering 
Cortes  to  escape  from  Trinidad.  Anxious  to  guard 
against  a second  disappointment,  he  sent  a person  of 
confidence  to  the  Havana,  with  peremptory  injunc- 
tions to  Pedro  Barba,  his  lieutenant-governor  in  that 
colony,  instantly  to  arrest  Cortes,  to  send  him  pri- 
soner to  St.  Jago  under  a strong  guard,  and  to 
countermand  the  sailing  of  the  armament  until  he 
should  receive  further  orders.  He  wrote  likewise  te 
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the  principal  officers,  requiring  them  to  assist  Barba 
in  executing  what  he  had  given  him  in  charge.  But 
before  the  anival  of  this  messenger,  a Franciscan 
friar  of  St.  Jago  had  secretly  conveyed  an  account  of 
this  interesting  transaction  to  Bartholomew  de  Olme- 
do,  a monk  of  the  same  older,  who  acted  as  chaplain 
to  the  expedition. 

Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time  to  take 
precautions  for  his  own  safety.  His  first  step  was  to 
find  some  pretext  for  removing  from  the  Havana, 
Diego  de  Ordaz,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  but  in 
whom,  on  account  of  his  known  attachment  to  Velas- 
quez, he  could  not  confide  in  this  trying  and  delicate 
juncture.  He  gave  him  the  command  of  a vessel, 
destined  to  take  on  board  some  provisions  in  a small 
harbour  beyond  cape  Antonio,  and  thus  made  sure 
of  his  absence,  without  seeming  to  suspect  his  fidelity. 
When  he  \va-  gone,  Cortes  no  longer  concealed  the 
intentions  of  Velasquez  from  his  troops  ; and  as  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  were  equally  impatient  to  set  out 
on  an  expedition,  in  preparing  for  which  most  of 
them  had  expended  all  their  fortunes,  they  expressed 
their  astonishment  and  indignation  at  that  illiberal 
jealousy,  to  which  the  governor  was  about  to  sacri- 
fice, not  only  the  honour  of  their  general,  but  all 
their  sanguine  hopes  of  glory  and  wealth.  With  one 
voice  they  entreated  that  lie  would  not  abandon  the 
important  station  to  which  he  had  such  a good  title. 
They  conjured  him  not  to  deprive  them  of  a leader 
whom  they  followed  with  such  well-founded  confi- 
dence, and  offered  to  shed  the  last  dr  p of  their 
blood  m maintaining  his  authority.  Cortes  was 
easily  induced  to  comply  with  what  he  himself  so  ar- 
dently desired.  He  swore  that  he  would  never 
desert  soldiers  who  had  given  him  such  a signal  proof 
of  their  attachment,  and  promised  instantly  to  con- 
duct them  to  that  rich  country,  which  had  been  so 
long  the  object  of  their  thoughts  and  wishes.  This 
declaration  was  received  with  transports  of  military- 
applause,  accompanied  with  threats  and  imprecations 
against  all  who  should  presume  to  call  in  question 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  general,  or  to  obstruct  the 
execution  of  his  designs. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  departure ; 
but  though  this  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Cuba  ; though 
every  settlement  had  contributed  its  quota  of  men  and 
provisions  ; though  the  governor  had  laid  out  consi- 
derable sums,  and  each  adventurer  had  exhausted 
his  stock  or  strained  his  credit,  the  poverty  of  the 
preparations  was  such  as  must  astonish  the  present 
age,  and  bore,  indeed,  no  resemblance  to  an  arma- 
ment destined  for  the  conquest  of  a great  empire. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  vessels  ; the  largest  of  a 
hundred  tons,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
admiral ; three  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons,  and  the  rest 
small  open  bayks.  On  board  of  these  were  six  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  men;  of  which  five  hundred  and 
eight  belonged  to  the  land  service,  and  a hundred  and 
nine  were  seamen  or  artificers.  The  soldiers  were 
divided  into  eleven  companies,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  ships  : to  each  of  which  Cortes  appointed 
a captain,  and  committed  to  him  the  command  of  the 
vessel  while  at  sea,  and  of  the  men  when  on  shore 
(100).  As  the  use  of  fire-arms  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  was  hitherto  confined  to  a few  battalions  of 
regularly  disciplined  infantry,  only  thirteen  soldiers 
were  armed  with  muskets,  thirty-two  were  cross- 
bowmen, and  the  rest  had  swords  and  spears.  In- 
stead oi  the  usual  defensive  armour,  which  must 
have  been  cumbersome  in  a hot  climate,  the  soldiers 
wore  jackets  quilted  with  cotton,  which  experience 


had  taught  the  Spaniards  to  be  a sufficient  protection 
against  the  weapons  of  the  Americans.  They  had 
only  sixteen  horses,  ten  small  field  pieces,  and  four 
falconets. 

[a.  d.  1519,  Feb.  10.]  With  this  slender  and  ill- 
provided  train  did  Cortes  set  sail,  to  make  war  upon 
a monarch  whose  dominions  were  more  extensive  than 
all  the  kingdoms  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  As 
religious  enthusiasm  always  mingled  with  the  spirit 
of  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and,  by  a combina- 
tion still  moie  strange,  united  with  avarice,  in 
prompting  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises,  a 
large  cross  was  displayed  in  their  standards,  with  this 
iuscription.  Let  us  follow  the  cross,  for  under  this 
sign  we  shall  conquer. 

So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers  ani- 
mated with  both  these  passions,  that  no  less  eager  to 
plunder  the  opulent  country  whither  they  were  bound, 
than  zealous  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith  among 
its  inhabitants,  they  set  out,  not  with  the  solicitude 
natural  to  men  going  upon  dangerous  services,  but 
with  that  confidence  which  arises  from  security  of 
success,  and  certainty  of  the  divine  protection. 

As  Cortes  had  d termined  to  touch  at  every  place 
which  Grija  va  had  visited,  he  steered  directly  towards 
the  island  of  Cozumel;  there  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  redeem  Jerome  de  Aguilar,  a Spaniard,  who 
had  been  eight  years  a prisoner  among  the  Indians. 
This  man  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  a diah  et-  of 
their  language,  understood  through  a large  extent  of 
country,  and  possessing  besides  a considerable  share  of 
prudence  and  sagacity,  proved  extremely  useful  as 
an  interpreter.  From  Cozumel,  Cortes  proceeded  to 
the  river  of  Tabasco,  [March  4,]  in  hopes  of  a re- 
ception as  friendly  as  Grijalva  had  met  with  there, 
*nd  of  finding  gold  in  the  same  abundance ; but  the 
disposition  of  the  natives  from  some  unknown  cause, 
was  totally  changed.  After  repeated  endeavours  to 
conciliate  their  good-will,  he  was  constrained  to  have 
recourse  to  violence.  Though  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
were  numerous,  and  advanced  with  extraordinary 
courage,  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  in 
several  successive  actions.  The  loss  which  they  sus- 
tained, and  still  more  the  astonishment  and  terror 
excited  by  the  destructive  effect  of  the  fire-arms,  and 
the  dreadful  appearance  of  the  horses,  humbled  their 
fierce  spirits,  and  induced  them  to  sue  for  peace. 
They  acknowledged  the  king  of  Castile  as  their  sove- 
reign, and  granted  Cortes  a supply  of  provisions,  with 
a present  of  cotton  garments,  some  gold,  and  twenty 
female  slaves  (101). 

Cortes  continued  his  course  to  the  westward,  keep- 
ing as  near  the  shore  as  possible,  in  order  to  obse  va 
the  country ; but  could  discover  no  proper  place  for 
landing,  until  he  arrived  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua. 
[April  2.]  As  he  entered  this  harbour,  a large  canoe 
full  of  people,  among  whom  were  two  who  seemed  to 
be  persons  of  distinction,  approached  his  ship  with 
signs  of  peace  and  amity.  They  came  on  board 
without  fear  or  distrust,  and  addressed  him  in  a most 
respectful  manner,  but  in  a language  altogether  un- 
known to  Aguilar.  Cortes  was  in  the  utmost  perplex- 
ity and  distress,  at  an  event  of  which  he  instantly 
foresaw  all  the  consequences,  and  already  felt  the 
hesitation  and  uncertainty  with  which  he  shou.d  carry 
on  the  great  schemes  which  he  meditated,  if,  in  his 
transactions  with  the  natives,  he  must  depend  entirely 
upon  such  an  imperfect,  ambiguous,  and  conjectural 
mode  of  communication,  as  the  use  of  signs.  But 
he  did  not  remain  long  in  his  embarrassing  situation; 
a fortunate  accident  extricated  him,  when  his  own 
sagacity  could  have  contributed  little  towards  his 
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relief.  One  of  the  female  slaves,  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  cazique  of  Tabasco,  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  first  interview  between  Cortes  and  his 
new  guests.  She  perceived  his  distress,  as  well  as 
the  confusion  of  Aguilar  ; and  as  she  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  Mexican  language,  she  explained  what 
they  had  said  in  the  Yucatan  tongue,  with  which 
Aguilar  was  acquainted  This  woman,  known  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina,  and  who  makes 
• conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of  the  New  World, 
where  great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  small 
causes  and  inconsiderable  instruments,  was  born  in 
one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Having 
been  sold  as  a slave  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  after 
.a  variety  of  adventures  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tabascans,  and  had  resided  long  enough  among  them 
to  acquire  their  language,  without  losing  the  use  of 
her  own.  Though  it  was  both  tedious  and  trouble- 
some to  converse  by  the  intervention  of  two  different 
interpreters,  Cortes  was  so  highly  pleased  with  hav- 
ing discovered  this  method  of  carrying  on  some  inter- 
course with  the  people  of  a country  into  which  he  was 
determined  to  penetrate,  that  in  the  transports  of  his 
joy  he  considered  it  as  a visible  inteiposition  of  Pro- 
vidence in  his  favour. 

He  now  learned,  that  the  two  persons  whom  he 
■had  received  on  board  of  his  ship  were  deputies  from 
Teuiile  and  Pilpatoe,  two  officers  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  that  province,  by  a great  monarch,  whom 
they  called  Montezuma ; and  that  they  were  sent  to 
inquire  what  his  intentions  were  in  visiting  their  coast, 
and  to  offer  him  what’assistance  he  might  need,  in 
order  to  continue  his  voyage.  Cortes,  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  those  people,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of 
the  message,  assured  them,  in  respectful  terms,  that 
he  approached  their  country  with  most  friendly  sen- 
timents, and  came  to  propose  matters  of  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  their  prince  and  his 
kingdom,  which  he  would  unfold  more  fully,  in 
person  to  the  governor  and  the  general.  Next 
morning,  without  waiting  for  any  answer,  he  landed 
his  troops,  his  horses,  and  artillery;  and  having 
chosen  proper  ground,  began  to  erect  huts  for  his 
men  and  to  fortify  his  camp.  The  natives,  instead  of 
opposing  the  entrance  of  those  fatal  guests  into  their 
country,  assisted  them  in  all  their  operations,  with 
an  alacrity  of  which  they  had  ere  long  good  reason 
to  repent. 

Next  day  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe  entered  the  Spanish 
camp  with  a numerous  retinue,  and  Cortes  consider- 
’ng  them  as  the  ministers  of  a great  monarch,  entitled 
to  a degree  of  attention  very  different  from  that 
which  the  Spaniards  were  accustomed  to  pay  the 
pettv  caziques  with  whom  they  had  intercourse  in 
the  ish-s,  received  them  with  much  formal  ceremony. 
He  informed  them,  that  he  came  as  ambassador 
from  Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  king  of  Castile,  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  east,  and  was  intrusted 
with  propositions  of  such  moment,  that  he  could 
impart  them  to  none  but  the  emperor  Montezuma 
himself,  and  therefore  required  them  to  conduct 
him,  without  loss  of  time,  into  the  presence  of  their 
master.  The  Mexican  officers  could  not  conceal 
their  uneasiness  at  a request,  which  they  knew 
would  be  disagreeable  and  which  they  foresaw 
might  prove  extremely  embarrassing  to  their  sove- 
reign, whose  mind  had  been  filled  with  many 
disquieting  apprehensions,  ever  since  the  former 
appearance  of  the  Spaniards  on  his  coasts.  But  before 
they  attempted  to  dissuade  Cortes  from  insisting  on 
this  demand,  they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good- 
will, by  entreating  him  to  accept  of  certain  presents, 


which,  as  humble  slaves  of  Montezuma,  they  laid  at 
his  feet.  They  were  introduced  with  great  parade, 
and  consisted  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  of  plumes  of 
various  colours,  and  of  ornaments  of  geld  and  silver 
to  a considerable  value  ; the  workmanship  of  which 
appeared  to  be  as  curious  as  the  materials  were  rich. 
The  display  of  these  produced  an  effect  very  different 
from  what  the  Mexicans  intended.  Instead  of  satis- 
fying it  increased  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
rendered  them  so  eager  and  impatient  to  become 
masters  of  a country  which  abounded  with  such 
precious  productions,  that  Cortes  could  hardly  listen 
with  patience  to  the  arguments  which  Pilpatoe  and 
Teutile  employed  to  dissuade  him  from  visiting  the 
capital,  and  in  a haughty  determined  tone  he  insisted 
on  his  demand,  of  being  admitted  to  a personal 
audience  of  their  sovereign.  During  this  interview, 
some  painters,  in  the  train  of  the  Mexican  chiefs, 
had  been  diligently  employed  in  delineating,  upon 
white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the  ships,  the  horses, 
the  artillery,  the  soldiers,  and  whatever  else  attracted 
their  eyes  as  singular.  When  Cortef  observed  this, 
and  wasinformed  that  these  pictures  were  to  be  sent  to 
Montezuma,  in  order  to  convey  to  him  a more  lively 
idea  of  the  strange  and  wonderful  objects  now  pre- 
sented to  their  view,  than  any  words  could  commu- 
nicate, he  resolved  to  render  the  representation  still 
more  animating  and  interesting,  by  exhibiting  such 
a spectacle  as  might  give  both  them  and  their 
monarch  an  awful  impression  of  the  extraordinary 
prowess  of  his  followers,  and  the  irresistible  force 
of  their  arms.  The  trumpets,  by  his  order,  sounded 
an  alarm  ; the  troops,  in  a moment,  formed  in  order 
of  battle,  the  infantry  performed  such  martial  exer- 
cises as  were  best  suited  to  display  the  effect  of 
their  different  weapons  ; the  horses,  in  various  evolu- 
tions, gave  a specimen  of  their  agility  and  strength ; 
the  artillery  pointed  towards  the  thick  woods  which 
surrounded  the  camp,  were  fired,  and  made  dread- 
ful havoc  among  the  trees.  The  Mexicans  looked 
on  with  that  silent  amazement  which  is  natural 
when  the  mind  is  struck  with  objects,  which  are 
both  awful  and  above  its  comprehension.  But,  at 
the  explosion  of  the  cannon,  many  of  them  fled, 
some  fell  to  the  ground,  and  all  were  so  much  con- 
founded at  the  sight  of  men  whose  power  so  nearly 
resembled  that  of  the  gods,  that  Cortes  found  it 
difficult  to  compose  and  re-assure  them.  The 
painters  had  now  many  new  objects  on  which  to 
exercise  their  art,  and  they  put  their  fancy  on  the 
stretch  in  order  to  invent  figures  and  symbols  to 
represent  the  extraordinary  things  which  they  had 
seen. 

Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  to  Mon- 
tezuma with  those  pictures,  and  a full  account  of 
every  thing  that  had  passed  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes  sent  a present  of 
some  European  curiosities  to  Montezuma,  which, 
though  of  no  great  value,  he  believed  would  be 
acceptable  on  account  of  their  novelty.  The  Mexican 
monarchs,  in  order  to  obtain  early  information  of 
every  occurrence  in  all  the  corners  of  their  extensive 
empire,  had  introduced  a refinement  in  police, 
unknown,  at  that  time,  in  Europe.  They  had  cou- 
riers posted  at  proper  stations  along  the  principal 
roads ; and  as  these  were  trained  to  agility  by  a regular 
education,  and  relieved  one  another  at  moderate 
distances,  they  conveyed  intelligence  with  surprising 
rapidity.  Though  the  capital  in  which  Montezuma 
resided  was  above  an  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
Juan  de  Ulna,  Cortes’s  presents  were  carried  thither 
and  an  answer  to  hia  demands  was  received  in  a 
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fttw  days.  The  same  officers  who  had  hitherto 
treated  with  the  Spaniards,  were  employed  to  deliver 
this  answer;  but  as  they  knew  how  repugnant  the 
determination  of  their  masters  was  to  all  the  schemes 
and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  commander,  they  would 
not  venture  to  make  it  known  until  they  had  pre- 
viously endeavoured  to  soothe  and  mollify  him.  F(  r 
this  purpose  they  renewed  their  negociation,  by  intro- 
ducing a train  of  a hundred  Indians,  loaded  with 
presents  sent  to  him  by  Montezuma.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  these  was  such  as  became  a great  monarch, 
and  far  exceeded  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had 
hitherto  formed  of  his  wealth.  They  were  placed  on 
mats  spread  on  the  ground,  in  such  order  as  showed 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Cortes  and  his 
officers  viewed,  with  admiration,  the  various  manu- 
factures <-f  the  country;  cotton  stuffs  so  fine,  and  of 
such  delicate  texture,  as  to  resemble  silk ; pictures 
of  animals,  trees,  and  other  natural  objects,  fi  rmed 
with  feathers,  of  different  colours,  disposed  and 
mingled  with  such  skill  and  elegance,  as  to  rival  the 
yvork  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation. 
But  what  chiefly  attracted  their  eyes,  were  two  large 
plates  of  a circular  form,  one  of  massive  gold  represent- 
ing the  sun,  the  other  of  silver,  an  emblem  of  the 
moon  (152  ) These  were  accompanied  with  bracelets, 
collars,  rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold ; and,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  give  ihe 
Spaniards  a complete  idea  of  what  the  country  af- 
forded, with  some  boxes  filled  with  pearls,  precious 
stones,  and  grains  of  gold  unwrought,  as  they  had 
been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers.  Cortes  received 
all  these  with  an  appearance  of  profound  veneration 
for  the  monarch  by  whom  they  were  bestowed,  But 
when  the  Mexicans,  presuming  upon  this,  informed 
tiim,  that  their  master,  though  he  desired  him  to 
accept  of  what  he  had  sent  as  a token  of  regard  for 
that  monarch  whom  Cortes  represented,  would  not 
give  his  consent  that  foreign  troops  should  approach 
nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  continue 
longer  in  his  dominions,  the  Spanish  general  declared,  in 
a manner  more  resolute  and  peremptory  than  formerly, 
that  he  must  insist  on  his  first  demand,  as  he  could 
not,  without  dishonour,  return  to.  his  own  country, 
until  he  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  prince 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  visit  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign.  The  Mexicans,  astonished  at  seeing  any 
man  dare  to  oppose  that  will,  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  supreme  and  irresistible,  yet 
afraid  of  precipitating  their  country  into  an  open 
rupture  with  such  formidable  enemies,  prevailed  with 
Cortes  to  promise,  that  he  would  not  move  from  his 
present  camp,  until  the  return  of  a messenger  whom 
they  sent  to  Montezuma  for  further  instructions. 

The  firmness  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to  his 
original  proposal,  should  naturally  have  brought  the 
negociation  between  him  and  Montezuma  to  a speedy 
issue,  as  it  seemed  to  leave  the  Mexican  monarch  no 
choice,  but  either  to  receive  him  with  confidence  as  a 
friend,  or  to  oppose  him  openly  as  an  enemy.  The 
latter  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
haughty  prince  in  possession  of  extensive  power. 
The  Mexican  empire,  at  this  period,  was  at  a pitch 
of  grandeur  to  which  no  society  ever  attained  in  so 
short  a period.  Though  it  had  subsisted,  according 
to  their  own  traditions,  only  a hundred  and  thirty 
years,  its  dominion  extended  from  the  North  to  the 
South  sea,  over  territories  stretching,  with  some  small 
interruption,  above  five  hundred  leagues  from  east 
to  west,  and  more  than  two  hundred  from  north  to 
south,  comprehending  provinces,  not  inferior  in 
fertility,  population,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  the 


torrid  zone.  The  people  were  warlike  and  enterpris- 
ing, the  authority  of  the  monarch  unbounded,  and 
his  revenues  considerable  If,  with  the  forces  which 
might  have  been  suddenly  assembled  in  such  an 
empire,  Montezuma  had  fallen  upon  the  Spaniards 
while  encamped  on  a barren  unhealthy  coast,  unsup- 
ported by  any  ally,  without  a place  of  retreat,  and 
destitute  of  provisions,  it  seems  to  be  impossible, 
even  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  superior  disci- 
pline and  arms,  that  they  could  have  stood  the  shock, 
and  they  must  either  have  perished  in  such  an  un- 
equal contest,  or  have  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to  take 
this  spirited  part,  his  own  dispositions  were  such  as 
seemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  to  it.  Of  all  the 
princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  he  was 
the  most  haughty,  the  most  violent,  and  the  most 
impatient  of  control.  His  subjects  looked  up  to  him 
with  awe,  and  his  enemies  with  terror.  The  former 
he  governed  with  unexampled  rigour  ; but  they  were 
impressed  with  such  an  opinion  of  his  capacity,  as 
commanded  their  respect ; and,  by  many  victories 
over  the  latter,  he  had  spread  far  the  dread  of  his 
arms,  and  had  added  several  considerable  provinces 
to  his  dominions.  But  though  his  talents  might  be 
suited  to  the  transactions  of  a state  so  imperfectly 
polished  as  the  Mexican  empire,  and  sufficient  to 
conduct  them  while  in  their  accustomed  course,  they 
were  altogether  inadequate  to  a conjuncture  so  extra- 
ordinary, and  did  not  qualify  him  either  to  judge 
with  the  discernment,  or  to  act  with  the  decision 
requisite  in  such  a trying  emergence. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on 
his  coast,  he  discovered  symptoms  of  timidity  and 
embarrassment.  Instead  of  taking  such  resolutions 
as  the  consciousness  of  his  own  power,  or  the  memory 
of  his  former  exploits,  might  have  inspired,  he  deli- 
berated with  an  anxietv  and  hesitation  which  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  his  meanest  courtiers.  The 
perplexity  and  discomposure  of  Montezuma's  mind 
upon  this  occasion,  as  well  the  general  dismay  of  his 
subjects,  were  not  owing  wholly  to  the  impression 
which  the  Spaniards  had  made  by  the  novelty  of  their 
appearance  and  the  terror  of  their  arms.  Its  origin 
may  be  traced  up  to  a more  remote  source.  There 
was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe  the  earliest  and 
most  authentic  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal 
among  the  Americans,  that  some  dreadful  calamity 
was  impending  over  their  heads,  from  a race  of  formi- 
dable invaders,  who  should  come  from  regions  towards 
the  rising  sun,  to  overrun  and  desolate  their  country. 
Whether  this  disquieting  apprehension  flowed  from 
the  memory  of  some  natural  calamity  which  had 
afflicted  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  impressed  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  with  superstitious  fears  and 
forebodings,  or  whether  it  was  an  imagination  acci- 
dentally suggested  by  the  astonishment  which  the  first 
sight  of  a new  race  of  men  occasioned,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine.  But  as  the  Mexicans  were  more 
prone  to  superstition  than  any  people  in  the  New 
World,  they  were  more  deeply  affected  by  the  appear 
ance  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  their  credulity  instantly 
represented  as  the  instruments  destined  to  bring  about 
this  fatal  revolution  which  they  dreaded.  Under 
those  circumstances,  it  ceases  to  be  incredible  that  a 
handful  of  adventurers  should  alarm  the  monarch  of 
a great  empire,  and  all  his  subjects. 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  this  impression, 
when  the  messenger  arrived  from  the  Spanish  camp 
with  an  account  that  the  leader  of  the  strangers,  ad- 
hering to  his  original  demand,  refused  to  obev  the 
order  enjoining  him  to  leave  the  country,  Montezuma 
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assumed  some  degree  of  resolution,  and,  in  a trans- 
port of  ra^e  natural  to  a fierce  prince  unaccustomed 
to  meet  with  any  opposition  to  his  will,  he  threatened 
to  sacrifice  those  presumptuous  men  to  his  gods. 
But  his  doubts  and  fears  quickly  returned,  and  instead 
of  issuing  orders  to  carry  his  threats  into  execution, 
he  again  called  hi ; ministers  to  confer  aud  offer  their 
advice.  Feeble  and  temporizing  measures  will  always 
be  the  result  when  men  assemble  to  deliberate  in  a 
situation  where  they  ought  to  act.  The  Mexican 
counsellors  took  no  effectual  measure  for  expelling 
such  troublesome  intruders,  and  were  satisfied  with 
issuing  a more  positive  injunction,  requiring  them  to 
leave  the  country ; but  this  they  preposterously  ac- 
companied with  a present  of  such  value,  as  proved 
a fresh  inducement  to  remain  there. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without  solici- 
tude, or  a variety  of  sentiments,  in  deliberating  con- 
cerning their  own  future  conduct.  From  what  they 
had  already  seen,  many  of  them  formed  such  ex- 
travagant ideas  concerning  the  opulence  of  the 
country,  that,  despising  danger  or  hardships,  when 
they  had  in  view  treasures  which  appeared  to  be  in- 
exhaustible, they  were  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest, 
others,  estimating  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empiie 
by  its  wealth,  and  enumerating  the  various  proofs 
which  had  occurred  of  its  being  under  a well-regulated 
administration,  contended  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
the  wildest  phrensy  to  attack  such  a state  with  a small 
body  of  men,  in  want  of  provisions,  unconnected  with 
any  ally,  and  already  enfeebled  by  the  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  the  climate,  and  the  loss  of  several  of  their 
number.  Cortes  secretly  applauded  the  advocates  for 
bold  measures,  and  cherished  their  romantic  hopes,  as 
such  ideas  corresponded  with  his  own,  and  favoured 
the  execution  of  the  schemes  which  he  had  formed. 
From  the  time  that  the  suspicions  of  Ve  asquez  broke 
out  with  open  violence  in  the  attempts  to  deprive  him 
of  the  command,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity  of  dissolving 
a connexion  which  would  obstruct  and  embarrass  all 
his  operations,  and  watched  for  a proper  opportunity 
of  coming  to  a final  rupture  with  him.  Having  this 
in  view,  he  had  laboured  by  every  art  to  secure  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  soldiers.  With  his  abi- 
lities for  command,  it  was  easy  to  gain  their  esteem ; 
and  his  followers  were  quickly  satisfied  that  they 
might  rely,  with  perfect  confidence,  on  the  conduct 
and  courage  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more  difficult 
to  acquire  their  affection.  Among  adventurers  nearly 
of  the  same  rank,  and  serving  at  their  own  expense, 
the  dignity  of  command  did  not  elevate  a general 
above  mingling  with  those  who  acted  under  him. 
Cortes  availed  himself  of  this  freedom  of  intercourse, 
to  insinuate  himself  into  their  favour,  and  by  his 
affable  manners,  by  well-timed  acts  of  liberality  to 
Some,  by  in  piring  all  with  vast  hopes,  and  by  allow- 
ing them  to  trade  privately  with  the  natives  (103),  he 
attached  the  greater  part  of  his  soldiers  so  firmly  to 
himself,  that  they  almost  forgot  that  the  armament 
had  been  fitted  out  by  the  authority  and  at  the  expense 
of  another. 

During  those  intrigues,  Teutile  arrived  with  the 
present  from  Montezuma,  and,  together  with  it,  de- 
livered the  ultimate  order  of  that  monarch  to  depart 
instantly  out  of  his  dominions ; and  when  Cortes, 
instead  of  complying,  renewed  his  request  of  an  au- 
dience, the  Mexican  turned  from  him  abruptly,  and 
quitted  the  camp  with  looks  and  gestures  which 
6t.vonglv  expressed  his  surprise  and  resentment.  Next 
morning,  none  of  the  natives  who  used,  to  frequent  the 
camp  in  great  numbers,  in  order  to  barter  with  the 
soldiers  and  to  bring  in  provisions  appeared.  All 


friendly  correspondence  seemed  now  to  he  at  an  end 
and  it  was  expected  every  moment  that  hostilities 
wouid  commence.  This,  though  an^event  thatlnignt 
have  been  foreseen,  occasioned  a sudden  consternation 
among  the  Spaniards,  which  emboldened  the  adhe- 
rents of  Velasquez  not  only  to  murmur  and  cabal 
against  their  general,  but  to  appoint  one  of  their 
number  to  remonstrate  openly  against  his  imprudence 
in  attempting  the  conquest  of  a mighty  empire  with 
such  inadequate  force,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit  the  fleet  and  aug- 
ment the  army.  Diego  de  Ordaz,  one  of  his  principal 
officers,  whom  the  malcontents  charged  with  this 
commission,  delivered  it  with  a soldierly  freedom  and 
bluntness,  assuring  Cortes  that  he  spoke  the  senti- 
ment of  the  whole  army.  He  listened  to  this  remon- 
strance without  any  appearance  of  emotion,  and  as  he 
well  knew  the  temper  and  wishes  of  his  soldiers,  and 
foresaw  how  they  would  receive  a proposition  fatal  at 
once  to  all  the  splendid  hopes  and  schemes  which 
they  had  been  forming  with  such  complacency,  he 
carried  his  dissimulation  so  far  as  to  seem  to  relinquish 
his  own  measures  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Ordaz,  and  issued  orders  that  the  army  should  be  in 
readiness  next  day  to  re-embark  for  Cuba.  As  soon 
as  this  was  known,  the  disappointed  adventurers  ex- 
claimed and  threatened ; the  emissaries  of  Cortes, 
mingling  with  them,  inflamed  their  rage;  the  ferment 
became  general ; the  whole  camp  was  almost  in  open 
mutiny ; all  demanding  with  eagerness  to  see  their 
commander.  Cortes  was  not  slow  in  appearing ; 
when,  with  one  voice,  officers  and  soldiers  expressed 
their  astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  orders  which 
they  had  received.  It  was  unworthy,  they  cried,  of 
the  Castilian  courage,  to  be  daunted  at  the  first  as- 
pect of  danger,  and  infamous  to  fly  before  any  enemy 
appeared.  For  their  parts  they  were  determined  not 
to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that  had  hitherto  been 
successful,  and  which  tended  so  visibly  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  to  advance  the  glory 
and  inteiest  of  their  country.  Happy  under  his  com- 
mand, they  would  follow  him  with  alacrity  through 
every  danger,  in  quest  of  those  settlements  and  trea- 
sures which  he  had  so  long  held  out  to  their  view ; 
but  if  he  chose  rather  to  return  to  Cuba,  and  tamely 
give  up  all  his  hopes  of  distinction  and  opulence  to  an 
envious  rival,  they  would  instantly  choose  another 
general  to  conduct  them  in  that  path  of  glory  which 
he  had  not  spirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took  no  offence 
at  the  boldness  with  which  it  was  uttered.  The  sen- 
timents were  what  he  himself  had  inspired,  and  the 
warmth  of  expression  satisfied  him  that  his  followers 
had  imbibed  them  thoroughly.  He  affected,  however, 
to  be  surprised  at  what  he  heard,  declaring  that  his 
orders  to  prepare  for  embarking  were  issued  from  a 
persuasion  that  this  was  agreeable  to  his  troops ; 
that,  from  deference  to  what  he  had  been  informed 
was  their  inclination,  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  pri 
vate  opinion,  which  was  firmly  bent  on  establishing 
immediately  a settlement  on  the  sea-coast,  and  then 
on  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  part  of 
the  country  ; that  now  he  was  convinced  of  his  error  ; 
and  as  he  perceived  that  they  were  animated  with  the 
generous  spirit  which  breathed  in  every  true  Spa- 
niard, he  would  resume  with  fresh  ardour,  his  original 
plan  of  operation,  and  doubted  not  to  conduct  them, 
in  the  career  of  victory,  to  such  independent  fortune, 
as  their  valour  merited.  Upon  this  declaration,  shouts 
of  applause  testified  the  excess  of  their  joy.  The 
measure  seemed  to  be  taken  with  unanimous  consent : 
such  as  secretly  condemned  it  being  obliged  to  join  in 
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the  acclamations,  partly  to  conceal  their  disaffection 
from  their  general,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  cowardice  from  their  fellow-soldiers. 

Without  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or  to  reflect, 
Cortes  set  about  carrying  his  design  into  execution. 
In  order  to  give  a beginning  to  a colony,  he  assembled 
the  principal  persons  in  his  army,  and  by  their  suf- 
frage elected  a council  and  magistrates,  in  whom  the 
government  was  to  be  vested.  As  men  naturally 
transplant  the  institutions  and  forms  of  the  mother- 
country  into  their  new  settlements,  this  was  framed 
upon  the  model  of  a Spanish  corporation.  The  ma- 
gistrates were  distinguished  by  the  same  names  and 
ensigns  of  office,  and  were  to  exercise  a similar  juris- 
diction. All  the  persons  chosen  were  most  firmly 
devoted  to  Cortes,  and  the  instrument  of  their  elec- 
tion was  framed  in  the  king’s  name,  without  any 
mention  of  their  dependence  on  Velasquez.  The  two 
principles  of  avarice  and  enthusiasm,  which  prompted 
the  Spaniards  to  ad  their  enterprires  in  the  New 
World,  seem  to  have  concurred  in  suggesting  the  name 
which  Cortes  bestowed  on  his  infant  settlement.  He 
called  it,  The  rich  town  of  the  true  Cross  . 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  distin- 
guished by  a transaction  of  great  moment.  As  soon 
as  it  assembled,  Cortes  applied  for  leave  to  enter;  and 
approaching  with  many  marks  of  profound  respect, . 
which  added  dignity  to  the  tribunal,  and  set  an 
example  of  reverence  for  its  authority,  he  began  a 
long  harangue,  in  which,  with  much  art,  and  in  terms 
extremely  flattering  to  persons  just  entering  upon 
their  new  function,  he  observed,  that  as  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  the  colony  which  they  had  planted 
was  now  vested  in  this  court,  he  considered  them  as 
clothed  with  the  authority,  and  representing  the  per- 
son of  their  sovereign ; that  accordingly  he  would 
communicate  to  them  what  he  deemed  essential  to  the 
public  safety,  with  the  same  dutiful  fidelity  as  if  he 
were  addressing  his  royal  master ; that  the  security  of 
a colony  settled  in  a great  empire,  whose  sovereign 
had  already  discovered  his  hostile  intentions,  depended 
upon  arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  these  upon  the  subor- 
dination and  discipline  preserved  among  the  troops  ; 
that  his  right  to  command  was  derived  from  a com- 
mission granted  by  the  governor  of  Cuba;  and  as  that 
had  been  long  since  revoked,  the  lawfulness  of  his 
jurisdiction  might  well  be  questioned ; that  he  might 
be  thought  to  act  upon  a defective,  or  even  a dubious, 
title;  nor  could  they  trust  an  army  which  might  dis- 
pute the  powers  of  its  general,  at  a juncture  when  it 
ought  implicitly  to  obey  his  orders  ; that,  moved  by 
these  considerations,  he  now  resigned  all  his  autho- 
rity to  them,  that  they,  having  both  right  to  choose, 
and  power  to  confer  full  jurisdiction,  might  appoint 
one  in  the  king’s  name,  to  command  the  army  in  its 
future  operations;  and  as  for  his  own  part,  such  was 
his  zeal  for  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
that  he  would  most  cheerfully  take  up  a pike  with  the 
same  hand  that  laid  down  the  general’s  truncheon, 
and  convince  his  fellow-soldiers,  that  though  accus- 
tomed to  command,  he  had  not  forgotten  how  to  obey. 
Having  finished  his  discourse,  he  laid  the  commission 
from  Velasquez  upon  the  table,  and  after  kissing  his 
truncheon,  delivered  it  to  the  chief  magistrate  and 
withdrew. 

The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not  long,,  as 
Cortes  had  concerted  this  important  measure  with  his 
confidants,  and  had  prepared  the  other  members  with 
great  address,  for  the  part  which  he  wished  them  to 
take.  His  resignation  was  accepted;  and  as  the 
uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  prosperity  under  his 
conduct  afforded  the  most  satisfying  evidence  of  his 


abilities  for  command,  they,  by  their  .unanimous 
suffrage,  elected  him  chief-justice  of  the  colony,  and 
captain-general  of  its  army,  and  appointed  his  com- 
mission to  be  made  out  in  the  king’s  name,  with 
most  ample  powers,  which  were  to  continue  in  force 
until  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  further  known. 
That  this  deed  might  not  be  deemed  the  machination  of 
a junto,  the  council  called  together  the  troops,  and 
acquainted  them  with  what  had  been  resolved.  The 
soldiers,  with  eager  applause,  ratified  the  choice 
which  the  council  had  made  ; the  air  resounded  with 
the  name  of  Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  shed  their  blood 
in  support  of  his  authority. 

Cortes  having  now  brought  his  intrigues  to  the 
desired  issue,  and  shaken  off  his  mortifying  depen- 
dence on  the  govenor  of  Cuba,  accepted  of  the  com- 
mission which  vested  in  him  supreme  jurisdiction, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  over  the  colony,  with  many 
professions  of  respect  to  the  council,  and  gratitude  to 
the  army.  Together  with  his  new  command,  he  as- 
sumed greater  dignity,  and  began  to  exercise  more 
extensive  powers.  Formerly  he  had  felt  himself  to  be 
only  the  deputy  of  a subject ; now  he  acted  as  the  re- 
presentative of  his  sovereign.  The  adherents  of 
Velasquez,  fully  aware  of  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  this  change  in  the  situation  of  Cortes,  could 
no  longer  continue  silent  and  passive  spectators 
of  his  actions.  They  exclaimed  openly  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  as  illegal,  and  against  those 
of  the  army  as  mutinous.  Cortes,  instantly  perceiving 
the  necessity  of  giving  a timely  check  to  such  sedi- 
tious discourse  by  some  vigorous  measure,  arrested 
Ordaz,  Escudero,  and  Velasquez  de  Leon,  the  ring- 
leaders of  this  faction,  and  sent  them  prisoners  aboard 
the  fleet,  loaded  with  chains.  Their  dependants, 
astonished  and  overawed,  remained  quiet  ; and 
Cortes,  more  desirous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish  his 
prisoners,  who  wrere  officers  of  great  merit,  courted 
their  friendship  with  such  assiduity  and  address,  that 
the  reconciliation  was  perfectly  cordial  ; and  on  the 
most  trying  occasions,  neither  their  connexion  with 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the  indignity 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  tempted  them  to 
swerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  interest. 
In  this  as  well  as  his  other  negociations  at  this  cri- 
tical conjuncture,  which  decided  with  respect  to  his 
future  fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed  much  of  his 
success  to  the  Mexican  gold,  which  he  distributed 
with  a liberal  hand  both  among  his  friends  and  his 
opponents.-* 

Cortes,  having  thus  rendered  the  union  between 
himself  and  his  army  indissoluble,  by  engaging  it  to 
join  him  in  disclaiming  any  dependence  on  the  gover- 
nor of  Cuba,  and  in  the  repeated  acts  of  disobedience 
to  his  authority,  thought  he  might  now  venture  to 
quit  the  camp  in  which  he  had  hitherto  remained, 
and  advance  into  the  country.  To  this  he  was  en- 
couraged by  an  event  no  less  fortunate  than  season- 
able. Some  Indians  having  approached  his  camp  in 
a mysterious  manner,  were  introduced  into  his  pre- 
sence. He  found  that  they  were  sent  with  a proffer  of 
friendship  from  the  cazique  of  Zempoalla,  a consider- 
able town  at  no  great  distance ; and  from  their  answers 
to  a variety  of  questions  which  he  put  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  practice  in  every  interview  with 
the  people  of  the  country,  he  gathered,  that  their 
master,  though  subject  to  the  Mexican  empire,  was 
impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  filled  with  such  dread  and 
hatred  of  Montezuma,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
acceptable  to  him  than  any  prospect  of  deliverance 
from  the  oppression  under  which  he  groaned.  On 
hearing  this,  a ray  of  light  and  hope  broke  m upon 
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the  mind  of  Ccrtes.  IIo  saw  that  the  great  empire 
which  1m*  intended  to  attack  was  neither  perfectly 
united,  nor  its  sovereign  universally  beloved.  II** 
Concluded,  that  the  causes  of  disaffection  could  not  be 
confined  to  one  province;  but  that  in  other  corners 
there  m st  be  malcontents,  so  weary  of  subjection, 
or  so  desirous  of  change,  as  to  be  ready  to  follow  the 
standard  of  any  protector.  Full  of  those  ideas,  on 
which  he  began  to  form  a scheme,  that  time,  and 
more  perfect  information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
country,  enabled  him  to  mature,  he  gave  a most 
gracious  reception  to  the  Zempoallans,  and  promised 
soon  to  visit  their  cazique. 

In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  vary  the  route  which  he  had  already  fixed  for 
his  march.  Some  officers,  whom  he  had  employed 
to  survey  the  coast,  having  discovered  a village 
named  Quiabislan,  about  forty  miles  to  the  northward, 
which  both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
comm  idiousness  of  the  harbour,  seemed  to  be  a more 
proper  station  for  a settlement  than  that  where  he 
was  encamped,  Cortes  determined  to  remove  thither. 
Zempoalla  lay  in  his  way,  where  the  cazique  received 
him  in  the  manner  which  he  had  reason  to  expect — 
with  gifts  and  caresses,  like  a man  solicitous  to  gain 
his  good-will ; with  respect  approaching  almost  to 
adoration,  like  one  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a de- 
liverer. From  him  he  learned  many  particulars  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  Montezuma,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  his  dominion  odious. 
He  was  a tyrant,  as  the  cazique  told  him  with  tears, 
haughty,  cruel,  and  suspicious ; who  treated  his  own 
subjects  with  arrogance,  ruined  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces by  excessive  exactions,  and  often  tore  their 
®ons  and  daughters  from  them  by  violence  ; the  former 
to  be  offered  as  victims  to  his  gods ; the  latter,  to  be 
reserved  as  concubines  for  himself  or  favourites. 
Cortes,  in  reply  to  him,  artfully  insinuated,  that  one 
great  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  visiting  a country  so 
remote  from  their  own,  was  to  redress  grievances,  and 
to  relieve  the  distressed  ; and  having  encouraged  him 
to  hope  for  this  interposition  in  due  time,  he  continued 
his  march  to  Quiabislan. 

The  spot  which  his  officers  had  recommended  as  a 
proper  situation,  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  well  chosen, 
that  lie  immediately  marked  out  ground  for  a town. 
The  houses  to  be  erected  were  only  huts  ; but  these 
were  to  be  surrounded  with  fortifications,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  assaults  of  an  Indian  army.  As 
the  finishing  of  those  fortifications  ■was  essential  to 
the  existence  of  a colony,  and  of  no  l-^ss  importance  in 
prosecuting  the  designs  which  the  leader  and  his 
followers  meditated,  both  in  order  to  secure  a place 
of  retreat,  and  to  preserve  their  communication  v.  ith 
the  sea,  every  man  in  the  army,  officers  as  well  as 
soldiers,  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  Cortes  himself 
setting  them  an  example  of  activity  and  perseverance 
in  labour.  The  Indians  of  Zempoalla  and  Quiabislan 
lent  their  awl  ; and  this  petty  station,  the  parent  of 
so  many  mighty  settlements,  was  soon  in  a state  of 
defence. 

While  engaged  in  this  necessary  work,  Cortes  had 
several  interviews  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla  and 
Quiabislan  ; and  availing  himself  of  their  wonder  and 
astonishment  at  the  new  objects  which  they  daily 
beheld,  he  gradually  inspired  them  with  such  a high 
opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a supeiior 
order  and  irresistible  in  arms,  that,  relying  on  their 
protection,  they  ventured  to  insult  the  Mexican  power, 
at  the  very  name  of  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
tremble.  Some  of  Montezuma’s  officers  having  ap- 
peared to  levy  the  usual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a 


certain  number  of  human  victims,  as  an  expiation  for 
their  guilt  in  presuming  to  hold  intercourse  with  tho»e 
strangers  whom  the  emperor  had  commanded  to  leave 
his  dominions,  instead  of  obeying  the  order,  the  ca- 
ziques made  them  prisoners,  treated  them  with  great 
indignity,  and  as  their  superstition  was  no  less  bar- 
barous than  that  of  the  Mexicans,  they  prepared  to 
sacrifice  them  to  their  gods.  From  this  last  danger 
they  were  delivered  by  the  interposition  of  Cortes, 
who  manifested  the  utmost  horror  at  the  mention  of 
such  a deed.  The  two  caziques  having  now  been 
pushed  to  an  act  of  such  open  rebellion,  as  left  them 
no  hope  of  safety  but  in  attaching  themselves  inviola- 
bly to  the  Spaniards,  they  soon  completed  their  union 
with  them,  by  formally  acknowledging  themselves  to 
be  vassals  of  the  same  monarch.  Their  example  was 
Lollowed  by  the  Totonaques,  a fierce  peop  e who  in- 
habited the  mountainous  part  of  the  country.  They 
willingly  subjected  themselves  to  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile, and  offered  to  accompany  Cortes  with  all  their 
forces  in  his  march  towards  Mexico. 

Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months  in  New 
Spain : and  though  this  period  had  not  been  distin- 
guished by  martial  exploits,  every  moment  had  been 
employed  in  operations,  which  though  less  splendid, 
were  more  important.  By  his  address  in  conducting 
his  intrigues  with  his  own  army,  as  well  as  his  sa- 
gacity in  carrying  on  his  negotiations  with  the  natives, 
he  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future 
success.  But  whatever  confidence  he  might  place  in 
the  plan  which  he  had  formed,  he  could  not  but  per- 
ceive, that  as  his  title  to  command  was  derived  from 
a doubtful  authority,  he  held  it  by  a precarious  tenure. 
The  injuries  which  Velasquez  had  received,  were  such 
as  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  apply  for  redress  to 
their  common  sovereign ; and  such  a representation, 
he  foresaw,  might  be  given  of  his  conduct,  that  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend,  not  only  that  he  might  be  de- 
graded from  his  present  rank,  but  subjected  to  punish- 
ment. Before  he  began  his  march,  it  was  necessary 
to  take  the  most  effectual  precautions  against  thi* 
impending  danger.  With  this  view  he  persuaded  the 
magistrates  of  the  colony  at  Vera  Cruz,  to  address 
a letter  to  the  king,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
justify  their  own  conduct  in  establishing  a colony 
independent  on  the  jurisdiction  of  Velasquez.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  they  endeavoured  to  detract 
from  his  merit  in  fitting  out  the  two  former  arma- 
ments under  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  affirming  that 
these  had  been  equipped  by  the  adventurers  who 
engaged  in  the  expeditions,  and  not  by  the  governor. 
They  contended  that  the  sole  object  of  Velasquez  was 
to  trade  or  barter  with  the  natives,  not  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  New  Spain,  or  to  settle  a colony  there. 
They  asserted  that  Cortes  and  the  officers  who  served 
under  him  had  defrayed  the  greater  part  of  the 
expence  in  fitting  out  the  armament.  On  this  ac- 
count, they  humbly  requested  their  sovereign  to 
ratify  what  they  had  done  in  his  name,  and  to  confirm 
Cortes  in  the  supreme  command  by  his  royal  com- 
mission. That  Charles  might  be  induced  to  grant 
more  readily  what  they  demanded,  they  gave  him  a 
pompous  description  of  the  country  which  they  had 
discovered;  of  its  riches,  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, their  civilization  and  arts;  they  related  the 
progress  which  they  had  already  made  in  annexing 
some  parts  of  the  country  situated  on  the  sea-coast 
to  the  crown  of  Castile  ; and  mentioned  the  schemes 
which  they  had  formed,  as  well  as  the  hopes  which 
they  entertained,  of  reducing  the  whole  to  subjection. 
Cortes  himself  wrote  in  a similar  strain ; and  as  he 
knew  that  the  Spanish  court,  accustomed  to  the 
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exaggerated  representations  of  every  new  country  by 
its  discoverers,  would  give  little  credit  to  their 
splendid  accounts  of  New  Spain,  if  these  were  not 
accompanied  with  such  a specimen  of  what  it  con- 
tained as  would  excite  a high  idea  of  its  opulence, 
he  solicited  his  soldiers  to  relinquish  what  they 
might  claim  as  their  part  of  the  treasures  which  had 
hitherto  been  collected,  in  order  that  the  whole 
might  be  sent  to  the  king.  Such  was  the  ascendant 
which  he  had  acquired  over  their  minds,  and  such 
their  own  romantic  expectations  of  future  wealth, 
that  an  army  of  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurers 
was  capable  of  this  generous  effort,  and  offered  to 
their  sovereign  the  richest  present  that  had  hitherto 
been  transmitted  from  the  New  World  (104). 
Portocarrero  and  Montejo,  the  chief  magistrates  of 
the  colony,  were  appointed  to  carry  this  present  to 
Castile,  with  express  orders  not  to  touch  at  Cuba  in 
their  passage  thither. 

While  a vessel  was  preparing  for  their  departure, 
an  unexpected  event  occasioned  a general  alarm. 
Some  soldiers  and  sailors,  secretly  attached  to  Velas- 
quez, or  intimidated  at  the  prospect  of  the  dangers 
unavoidable  in  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  a great  empire  with  such  unequal  force, 
formed  the  design  of  seizing  one  of  the  brigantines, 
and  making  their  escape  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  give  the 
governor  such  intelligence  as  might  enable  him  to 
intercept  the  ship  which  was  to  carry  the  treasure 
and  dispatches  to  Spain.  This  conspiracy,  though 
formed  by  persons  of  low  rank,  was  conducted  with 
profound  secrecy  ; but  at  the  moment  when  every 
thing  was  ready  for  execution,  they  were  betrayed 
by  one  of  their  associates. 

Though  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  interposed  so 
seasonably  on  this  occasion,  the  detection  of  this 
conspiracy  filled  his  mind  with  most  disquieting 
apprehensions,  and  prompted  him  to  execute  a scheme 
which  he  had  long  revolved.  He  perceived  that  the 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  still  lurked  among  his  troops; 
that  though  hitherto  checked  by  the  uniform  success 
of  his  schemes,  or  suppressed  by  the  hand  of  authority, 
various  events  might  occur  which  would  encourage 
and  call  it  forth.  He  observed,  that  many  of  his 
men,  weary  of  the  fatigue  of  service,  longed  to 
revisit  their  settlements  in  Cuba ; and  that  upon  any 
appearance  of  extraordinary  danger,  or  any  reverse 
of  fortune,  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrain  them 
from  returning  thither.  He  was  sensible  that  his 
forces,  already  too  feeble,  could  bear  no  diminution, 
and  that  a very  small  defection  of  his  followers 
would  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  After 
ruminating  often,  and  with  much  solicitude,  upon 
those  particulars,  he  saw  no  hope  of  success  but  in 
cutting  of  all  possibility  of  retreat,  and  in  reducing 
his  men  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  same  resolu- 
tion with  which  he  himself  was  animated,  either  to 
conquer  or  to  perish.  With  this  view,  he  determined 
to  destroy  his  fleet;  but  as  he  durst  not  venture  to 
execute  such  a bold  resolution  by  his  single  authority, 
he  laboured  to  bring  his  soldiers  to  adopt  his  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  His 
address  in  accomplishing  this  was  not  inferior  to  the 
arduous  occasion  in  which  it  was  employed.  He 
r persuaded  some,  that  the  ships  had  suffered  so  much 
by  having  been  long  at  sea,  as  to  be  altogether  unfit 
for  service  ; to  others  he  pointed  out  what  a season- 
able reinforcement  of  strength  they  would  derive 
from  the  junction  of  a hundred  men,  now  unprofit- 
ably  employed  as  sailors  ; and  to  all  he  represented 
the  necessity  of  fixing  their  eyes  and  wishes  upon 
What  was  before  them,  without  allowing  the  idea  of 


a retreat  once  to  enter  their  thoughts.  With  uni- 
versal consent  the  ships  were  drawn  ashore,  and  after 
stripping  them  of  their  sails,  rigging,  iron  works,  and 
whatever  else  might  be  of  use,  they  were  broke  in 
pieces.  Thus,  from  an  effort  of  magnanimity,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  history,  five 
hundred  men  voluntarily  consented  to  be  shut  up  in 
a hostile  country,  filled  with  powerful  and  unknown 
nations ; and  having  precluded  every  means  of 
escape,  left  themselves  without  any  resource  blit 
their  own  valour  and  perseverance. 

Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes  ; the  alacrity  of  his 
troops  and  the  disposition  of  his  allies  were  equally 
favourable.  All  the  advantages,  however,  derived 
from  the  latter,  though  procured  by  much  assiduity 
and  address,  were  well  nigh  lost  in  a moment,  by  an 
indiscreet  sally  of  religious  zeal,  which,  on  many 
occasions,  precipitated  Cortes  into  actions,  incon- 
sistent with  the  prudence  that  distinguishes  his 
character.  Though  hitherto  he  had  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  errors  of 
their  own  superstition,  or  to  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  overturn  the  altars  and  to  destroy  the 
idols  in  the  chief  temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in  their 
place  to  erect  a crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  people  beheld  this  with  astonishment 
and  horror ; the  priests  excited  them  to  arms  ; but 
such  was  the  authority  of  Cortes,  and  so  great  the 
ascendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired,  that 
the  commotion  was  appeased  without  bloodshed,  and 
concord  perfectly  re-established. 

Cortes  began  his  march  from  Zempoalla  on  the 
sixteenth  of  August,  with  five  hundred  men,  fifteen 
horse,  and  six  field-pieces.  The  rest  of  his  troops, 
consisting  chiefly  of  such  as  from  age  or  infirmity 
were  less  fit  for  active  service,  he  left  as  a garrison  in 
Villa  Rica,  under  command  of  the  Escalante,  an  officer 
of  merit,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  interest.  The 
cazique  of  Zempoalla  supplied  him  with  provisions, 
and  with  two  hundred  of  those  Indians  called 
Tamemes,  whose  office,  in  a country  where  tame 
hnimals  were  unknown,  was  to  carry  burthens,  and 
to  perform  all  servile  labour.  They  were  a great 
relief  to  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  hitherto  had 
been  obliged,  not  only  to  carry  their  own  baggage, 
but  to  drag  along  the  artillery  by  main  force.  He 
offered  likewise  a considerable  body  of  his  troops, 
but  Cortes,  was  satisfied  with  four  hundred  ; taking 
care,  however,  to  choose  persons  of  such  note  as 
might  prove  hostages  ftn  the  fidelity  of  their  master. 
Nothing  memorable  happened  in  his  progress,  until 
he  arrived  on  the  confines  ot  Tlascala.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  that  province,  a warlike  people,  were  impla- 
cable enemies  of  the  Mexicans,  and  had  been  united 
in  an  ancient  alliance  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla. 
Though  less  civi  ized  than  the  subjects  of  Monte- 
zuma, they  were  advanced  in  improvement  far  beyond 
the  rude  nations  of  America,  whose  manners  we 
have  described.  They  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  agriculture;  they  dwelt  in  large  towns; 
they  were  not  strangers  to  some  species  of  commerce  ; 
and  in  the  imperfect  accounts  of  their  institutions 
and  laws,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Spanish 
writers,  we  discern  traces  both  of  distributive 
justice  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction  m their  interior 
police.  But  still,  as  the  degree  of  their  civilization 
was  incomplete,  and  as  they  depended  for  subsis- 
tence, not  on  agriculture  alone,  but  trusted  for  it  in 
a great  measure  to  hunting,  they  retained  many  of 
the  qualities  natural  to  men  in  this  state.  Like 
them,  they  were  fierce  and  revengeful;  like  them. 
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too  they  were  high-spirited  and  independent.  In 
consequence  of  the  former,  they  were  involved  in 
perpetual  hostilities,  and  had  but  a slender  and 
occasional  intercourse  with  neighbouring  states. 
The  latter  inspired  them  with  such  detestation  of 
servitude,  that  they  not  only  refused  to  stoop  to  a 
foreign  vokej  and  maintained  an  obstinate  and 
successful  contest  in  defence  of  their  liberty  against 
the  superior  power  of  the  Mexican  empire,  but  they 
guarded  with  equal  solicitude  against  domestic 
tyranny  ; and  disdaining  to  acknowledge  any  master, 
they  lived  undor  the  miid  and  limited  jurisdiction  of 
a council  ejected  by  their  several  tribes. 

Cortes,  though  he  had  received  information  con- 
cerning the  martial  character  of  this  people,  flattered 
himself  that  his  professions  of  delivering  the 
oppressed  from  the  tyranny  of  Montezuma,  their 
inveterate  enmity  to  the  Mexicans,  and  the  example 
of  their  ancient  allies  the  Zempoallans,  might  induce 
the  Tlascalans  to  grant  him  a friendly  reception. 
In  order  to  dispose  them  to  this,  four  Zempoallans  of 
great  eminence  were  sent  ambassadors,  to  request, 
in  his  name,  and  in  that  of  their  cazique,  that  they 
would  permit  the  Spaniards  to  pass  through  the 
territories  of  the  republic,  in  their  way  to  Mexico. 
But  instead  of  the  favourable  answer  which  was 
expected,  the  Tlascalans  seized  the  ambassadors, 
and  without  any  regard  to  their  public  character, 
made  preparations  for  sacrificing  them  to  their  gods. 
At  the  same  time  they  assembled  their  troops,  in 
order  to  oppose  those  unknown  invaders,  if  they 
should  attempt  to  make  their  passage  good  by  force 
of  arms.  Various  motives  concurred  in  precipitating 
the  T.ascalans  into  this  resolution.  A fierce  people, 
shut  up  within  its  own  narrow  precincts,  and  little 
accustomed  to  anv  intercourse  with  foreigners,  is  apt  to 
consider  every  stranger  as  an  enemy,  and  is  easily 
excited  to  arms.  They  concluded,  from  Cortes’s 
proposal  of  visiting  Montezuma  in  his  capital,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  his  professions,  he  courted  the 
friendship  of  a monarch  whom  they  both  hated  and 
feared.  The  imprudent  zeal  of  Cortes  in  violating 
the  temples  in  Zempoalla  filled  the  Tlascalans  with 
horror  ; and  as  they  were  no  less  attached  to  their 
superstition  than  the  other  nations  of  New  Spain, 
they  were  impatient  to  avenge  their  injured  gods, 
and  to  acquire  the  merit  of  offering  up  to  them,  as 
victims,  those  impious  men  who  had  dared  to  profane 
their  altars ; they  contemned  the  small  number  of 
the  Spaniards,  as  they  had  not  yet  measured  their 
own  strength  with  that  of  these  new  enemies,  and  had 
no  idea  of  the  superiority  which  they  derived  from 
their  arms  and  dicipline. 

[Aug.  30.]  Cortes,  after  waiting  some  days  in 
vain  for  the  return  of  his  ambassadors,  advanced 
into  the  Tlascalan  territories.  As  the  resolutions 
of  people  who  delight  in  war  are  executed  with 
no  less  promptitude  than  they  are  formed,  he  found 
troops  in  the  field  ready  to  oppose  him.  They 
attacked  him  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  in  the  first 
encounter,  wounded  some  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
killed  two  horses  ; a loss,  in  their  situation,  of  great 
moment,  because  it  was  irreparable.  From  this 
specimen  of  their  courage,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  with  caution.  His  army  marched  in 
close  order ; ho  chose  the  stations  where  he  halted 
with  attention,  and  fortified  every  camp  with  extra- 
ordinary care.  During  fourteen  days  he  was  ex- 
posed to  almost  uninterrupted  assaults,  the  Tlas- 
calans advancing  with  numerous  armies,  and  renew- 
ing the  attack,  in  various  forms,  with  a degree  of 
tafour  and  perseverance  to  which  the  Spaniards 


had  seen  nothing  parallel  in  the  New  World.  The 
Spanish  historians  describe  tjjose  successive  battles 
with  great  pomp,  and  enter  into  a minute  detail  of 
particulars,  mingling  many  exaggerated  and  incre- 
dible circumstances  (105)  with  such  as  are  real  and 
marvellous.  But  no  power  of  words  can  render  the 
recital  of  a combat  interesting,  where  there  is  no 
equality  of  danger ; and  when  the  narrative  closes 
with  an  account  of  thousands  slain  on  the  one  side, 
while  not  a single  person  falls  on  the  other,  the  most 
laboured  descriptions  of  the  previous  disposition  of 
the  troops,  or  of  the  various  vicissitudes  in  the 
engagement,  command  no  attention. 

There  are  some  circumstances,  however,  in  this  war, 
which  are  memorable,  and  merit  notice,  as  they  throw 
light  upon  the  character  both  of  the  people  of  New 
Spain,  and  of  their  conquerors.  Though  the  Tlasca- 
lans brought  into  the  field  such  numerous  armies  as 
appear  sufficient  to  have  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards, 
they  were  never  able  to  make  any  impression  upon 
their  small  battalion.  Singular  as  this  may  seem,  it 
is  not  inexplicable.  The  Tlascalans,  though  addicted 
to  war,  were,  like  all  unpolished  nations,  strangers  to 
military  order  and  discipline,  and  lost  in  a great 
measure  the  advantage  which  they  might  have  deri- 
ved from  their  numbers,  and  the  impetuosity  of  their 
attack,  by  their  constant  solicitude  to  carry  off  the 
dead  and  wounded.  This  point  of  honour,  founded 
on  a sentiment  of  tenderness  natural  to  the  human 
mind,  and  strengthened  by  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
bodies  of  their  countrymen  from  being  devoured  by 
their  enemies,  was  universal  among  the  people  of  New 
Spain.  Attention  to  this  pious  office  occupied  them 
even  during  the  heat  of  combat,  broke  their  union, 
and  diminished  the  force  of  the  impression  which 
they  might  have  made  by  a joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  superiority  in  number  of  little 
avail,  but  the  imperfection  of  their  military  weapons 
rendered  their  valour  in  a great  measure  inoffensive. 
After  three  battles,  and  many  skirmishes  and  as- 
saults, not  one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  field. 
Arrows  and  spears,  headed  with  flint  or  the  bones  of 
fishes,  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden  swords, 
though  destructive  weapons  among  naked  Indians, 
were  easily  turned  aside  by  the  Spanish  bucklers, 
and  could  hardly  penetrate  the  escaupiles,  or  quilted 
jackets,  which  the  soldiers  wore.  The  Tlascalans 
advanced  boldly  to  the  charge,  and  often  fought  hand 
to  hand.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded,  though 
all  slightly,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  want 
of  courage  or  strength  in  their  enemies,  but  to 
the  defect  of  the  arms  with  which  they  assailed 
them. 

Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the  Tlas- 
calans attacked  the  Spaniards,  they  seemed  to  have 
conducted  their  hostility  with  some  degree  of 
barbarous  generosity.  They  gave  the  Spaniards 
warning  of  their  hostile  intentions,  and  as  they 
knew  that  their  invaders  wanted  provisions,  and 
imagined,  perhaps,  like  the  other  Americans,  that 
they  had  left  their  own  country  because  it  did  not 
afford  them  subsistence,  they  sent  to  their  camp  a 
large  supply  of  poultry  and  maize,  desiring  .them 
to  eat  plentifully,  because  they  scorned  to  attack 
an  enemy  enfeebled  by  hunger;  and  it  would  be  an 
affront  to  their  gods  to  offer  them  famished  victims, 
as  well  as  disagreeable  to  themselves  to  feed  on  such 
emaciated  prey. 

When  they  were  taught  by  the  first  encounter 
with  their  new  enemies,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
execute  this  threat ; when  they  perceived,  in  the 
subsequent  engagements,  that  notwithstanding  all 
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he  efforts  of  their  own  valour,  of  which  they  had  a 
very  high  opinion,  not  one  of  the  Spaniards  was 
slain  or  taken,  they  began  to  conceive  them  to  be 
A superior  order  of  beings,  against  whom  human 
power  could  not  avail.  In  this  extremity  they  had 
recourse  to  their  priests,  requiring  them  to  reveal 
the  mysterious  causes  of  such  extraordinary  events, 
and  to  declare  what  new  means  they  should  employ 
in  order  to  repulse  those  formidable  invaders.  The 
priests,  after  many  sacrifices  and  incantations, 
delivered  this  response:  That  these  strangers  weie 
the  offspring  of  the  sun,  procreated  by  his  animating 
energy  in  the  regions  of  the  east ; that,  by  day,  while 
cherished  with  the  influence  of  his  parental  beams, 
they  were  invincible ; but  by  night,  when  his 
reviving  heat  was  withdrawn,  their  vigour  declined 
and  faded  like  the  herbs  in  the  field,  and  they 
dwindled  down  into  mortal  men.  Theories  less 
plausible  have  gained  credit  with  more  enlightened 
nations,  and  have  influenced  their  conduct.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  Tlascalans,  with  the  im- 
plicit confidence  of  men  who  fancy  themselves  to 
be  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  acted  in  contra- 
diction to  one  of  their  most  established  maxims  in 
war,  and  ventured  to  attack  the  enemy  with  a strong 
body  in  the  night-time,  in  hopes  of  destroying  them 
when  enfeebled  and  surprised.  But  Cartes  had 
greater  vigilance  and  discernment  thah  to  be 
deceived  by  the  rude  stratagems  of  an  Indian  army. 
The  sentinels  at  his  out-posts,  observing  some  extra- 
ordinary movement  among  the  Tlascalans,  gave 
the  alarm.  In  a moqjent  the  troops  were  under 
arms,  and  sallying  out,  dispersed  the  party  with 
great  slaughter  without  allowing  it  to  approach 
the  camp.  The  Tlascalans  convinced  by  sad  expe- 
rience that  their  priests  had  deluded  them,  and 
satisfied  that  they  attempted  in  vain,  either  to 
deceive  or  to  vanquish  their  enemies,  their  fierce- 
ness abated,  and  they  began  to  incline  seriously  to 
peace. 

They  were  at  a loss,  however,  in  what  manner  to 
address  the  strangers,  what  idea  to  form  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  whether  to  consider  them  as  beings  of 
a gentle  or  malevolent  nature.  There  were  circum- 
stances in  their  conduct  which  seemed  to  favour  each 
opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  Spaniards  con- 
stantly dismissed  tho  prisoners  whom  they  took, 
not  only  without  injury,  but  often  with  presents  of 
European  toys,  and  renewed  their  offers  of  peace 
after  every  victory  ; this  lenity  amazed  people,  who, 
according  to  the  exterminating  system  of  war  known 
in  America,  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  and  devour 
without  mercy  all  captives  taken  in  battle,  and 
disposed  them  to  entertain  favourable  sentiments 
of  the  humanity  af  their  new  enemies.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  Cortes  had  seized  fifty  of  their 
countrymen  who  brought  provisions  to  his  camp, 
and  supposing  them  to  be  spies,  had  cut  off  their 
hands ; this  bloody  spectacle,  added  to  the  terror 
occasioned  by  the  fire-arms  and  horses,  filled  them 
with  dreadful  im]*ressions  of  the  ferocity  of  their 
invaders  (106).  This  uncertainty  was  apparent  in  the 
mode  of  addressing  the  Spaniards.  “If,”  said  they, 
you  are  divinities  of  a cruel  and  savage  nature,  we 
present  to  you  five  slaves,  that  you  may  drink  their 
blood  and  eat  their  flesh.  If  you  are  mild  deities, 
accept  an  offering  of  incense  and  variegated  plumes. 
If  you  are  men,  here  is  meat,  and  bread,  and  fruit 
to  nourish  you.”  The  peace  which  both  parties  now 
desired  with  equal  ardour,  was  soon  concluded. 
The  Tlascalans  yielded  themselves  as  vassals  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cortes 


in  ail  his  future  operations.  He  took  the  republic 
under  his  protection,  and  promised  to  defend 
their  persons  and  possessions  fiom  injury  or 
violence. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a seasonable  juncture 
for  the  Spania  ds.  The  fatigue  of  the  service  among 
a small  body  of  men,  surrounded  by  such  a multitude 
of  enemies,  was  incredible.  Half  the  army  was  on  duty 
every  night,  and  even  they  whose  turn  it  was  to  rest, 
slept  always  upon  their  arms,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  run  to  their  posts  on  a moment’s  warning. 
Many  of  them  were  wounded ; a good  number,  and 
among  these  Cortes  himself,  laboured  under  the 
distempers  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and  several 
had  died  since  they  set  out  from  Vera  Cruz.  Not- 
withstanding the  supplies  which  they  received  from 
the  Tlascslans,  they  were  often  in  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  so  destitute  of  the  necessaries  most 
requisite  in  dangerous  service,  that  they  had  no 
salve  to  dress  their  wounds,  but  what  was  composed 
with  the  fat  of  the  Indians  whom  thev  had  siain. 
Worn  out  with  such  intolerable  toil  anil  hardships, 
many  of  the  soldiers  began  to  murmur,  and,  when 
they  reflected  on  the  multitude  and  boldness  of 
their  enemies,  more  were  ready  to  despair.  It 
required  the  utmost  exertion  of  Cortes’s  authority 
and  address  to  check  this  spirit  of  despondency  in 
its  progress,  and  to  reanimate  his  followers  with 
their  wonted  sense  of  their  own  superiority  over 
the  enemies  with  whom  they  had  to  contend.  The 
submission  of  the  TMascalans,  and  their  own  triumph- 
ant entry  into  the  capital  city,  where  they  were  received 
with  the  reverence  paid  to  beings  of  a superior  order, 
banished,  at  once,  from  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards, 
all  memory  of  past  sufferings,  dispelled  every 
anxious  thought  with  respect  to  their  future 
operations,  and  fully  satisfied  them  that  there  was  not 
now  any  power  in  America  able  to  withstand  their 
arms. 

Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlascala,  in  order 
to  allow  his  troops  a short  interval  of  repose  after 
such  hard  service.  During  that  time  he  was  employed 
in  transactions  and  inquiries  of  great  moment  with 
respect  to  his  future  schemes.  In  his  daily  con- 
ferences with  the  Tlascalan  chiefs,  he  received 
information  concerning  every  particular  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  Mexican  empire,  or  to  the  qualities 
of  its  sovereign,  which  could  be  of  use  in  regulat- 
ing his  conduct,  whether  he  should  be  obliged  to 
act  as  a friend  or  as  an  enemy.  As  he  found  that 
the  antipathy  of  his  new  allies  to  the  Mexican 
nation  w as  no  less  implacable  than  had  been  repre- 
sented, and  perceived  what  benefit  he  might  derive 
from  the  aid  of  such  powerful  confederates,  he 
employed  all  his  powers  of  insinuation  in  order  to 
gain  their  confidence.  Nor  was  any  extraordinary 
exertion  of  these  necessary.  The  Tlascalans,  with 
the  levity  of  mind  natural  to  unpolished  men,  were, 
of  their  own  accord,  disposed  to  run  from  the  extreme 
of  hatred  to  that  of  fondness.  Every  thing  in  the 
appearance  and  conduct  of  their  guests  was  to  them 
matter  of  wonder  (107).  They  gazed  with  admiration 
at  whatever  the  Spaniards  did,  and  fancying  them  to 
be  of  heavenly  origin,  were  eager  not  only  to  comply 
with  their  demands,  but  to  anticipate  their  wishes. 
They  offered,  accordingly,  to  accompany  Cortes  in 
his  march  to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  the 
republic,  under  the  commandof  their  most  expeiiencod 
captains. 

But,  after  bestowing  so  much  pains  on  cementing 
this  union,  all  the  beneficial  fruits  of  it  were  on  the 
point  of  being  lost,  by  a new  effusion  ol  that  intern- 
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perate  religious  zeal  with  which  Cortes  was  ani- 
mated, no  less  than  the  adventurers  of  the  age. 
They  all  considered  themselves  as  instruments  em- 
ployed by  Heaven  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  less  they  were  qualified,  either  by  their 
knowledge  or  morals,  for  such  a function,  they  were 
more  eager  to  discharge  it.  The  profound  veneration 
of  the  Tlascalans  for  the  Spaniards,  having  encou- 
raged Coites  to  explain  to  some  of  their  chiefs  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  insist  that 
they  should  abandon  their  own  superstitions,  and 
embrace  the  faith  of  their  new  friends,  they,  ac- 
cording to  an  idea  universal  among  barbarous  nations, 
readily  acknowledged  the  truth  and  excellency  of 
what  he  taught;  but  contended,  that  the  Teules  of 
Tlascala  were  divinities  no  less  than  the  God  in 
whom  the  Spaniards  believed ; and  as  that  Being 
was  entitled  to  the  homage  of  Europeans,  so  they 
were  bound  to  revere  the  same  powers  which  their 
ancestors  had  worshipped.  Cortes  continued,  never- 
theless, to  urge  his  demand  in  a tone  of  authority, 
mingling  threats  with  his  arguments,  until  the 
Tlascalans  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  conjured  him 
never  to  mention  this  again,  lest  the  Gods  should 
avenge  on  their  heads  the  guilt  of  having  listened  to 
such  a proposition.  Cortes,  astonished  and  enraged 
at  their  obstinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by  force 
what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  persuasion,  and 
was  going  to  overturn  their  altars,  and  cast  down 
their  idols  with  the  same  violent  hand  as  at  Zem- 
poalla,  if  Father  Bartholemew  de  Olmedo,  chaplain 
to  the  expedition,  had  not  checked  his  inconsiderate 
impetuosity.  He  represented  the  imprudence  of 
such  an  attempt  in  a large  city  newly  reconciled,  and 
filled  with  people  no  less  superstitious  than  warlike ; 
he  dec  ared,  that  the  proceeding  at  Zempoalla  had 
always  appeared  to  him  precipitate  and  unjust,  that 
religion  was  not  to  be  propagated  by  the  sword, 
or  infidels  to  be  converted  by  violence ; that  other 
weapons  were  to  be  employed  in  this  ministry  ; 
patient  instruction  must  eniigliten  the  understanding, 
and  pious  example  captivate  the  heart,  before  men 
could  be  induced  to  abandon  error,  and  embrace  the 
truth.  Amidst  scenes,  where  a narrow-minded 
bigotry  appears  in  such  close  union  with  oppression 
and  cruelty,  sentiments  so  liberal  and  humane  soothe 
the  mind  with  unexpected  pleasure  ; and  at  a time 
when  the  rights  of  conscience  were  little  understood 
in  the  Christian  world,  and  the  idea  of  toleration 
unknown,  one  is  astonished  to  find  a Spanish  monk 
of  the  sixteenth  century  amongst  the  first  advocates 
against  persecution,  and  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty. 
The  remonstrances  of  an  ecclesiastic,  no  less  respect- 
able for  wisdom  than  virtue,  had  their  proper  weight 
with  Cortes.  He  left  the  Tlascalans  in  the  undis- 
turbed exercise  of  their  own  rights,  requiring  only 
that  they  should  desist  from  their  horrid  practice  of 
offering  human  victims  in  sacrifice. 

Cortes,  as  soon  as  his  troops  were  fit  for  service, 
resolved  to  continue  his  march  towards  Mexico, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  di^suasives  of  the  Tlas- 
calans, who  represented  his  destruction  as  unavoid- 
able, if  he  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a prince  so 
faithless  and  cruel  as  Montezuma.  As  he  was 
tccompanied  by  six  thousand  Tlascalans,  he  had  now 
the  command  of  forces  which  resembled  a regular 
army.  They  directed  their  course  towards  Cholula 
[Oct.  13]  ; Montezuma,  who  had  at  length  consented 
to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  his  presence,  having 
informed  Cortes  that  he  had  given  orders  for  his 
friendly  reception  there.  Cholula  was  a considerable 
town,  and  thougn  only  five  leagues  distant  from 


Tlascala,  was  formerly ^n  independent  state,  but  had 
been  lately  subjected  to  the  Mexican  empire.  Thi« 
was  considered  by  all  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a 
holy  place,  the  sanctuary  and  chief  seat  of  their  gods, 
to  which  pilgrims  resorted  from  every  province,  and  a 
greater  number  of  human  victims  were  offered  in  its 
principal  temple  than  even  in  that  of  Mexico.  Mon- 
tezuma seems  to  have  invited  the  Spaniards  thither, 
either  from  some  superstitious  hope  that  the  gods 
would  not  suffer  this  sacred  mansion  to  be  defiled, 
without  pouring  down  their  wrath  upon  those  impious 
strangers,  who  ventured  to  insult  their  power  in  the 
place  of  its  peculiar  residence ; or  from  a belief  that 
he  himself  might  attempt  to  cut  them  off  with  more 
certain  success,  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
his  divinities. 

Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tlascalans,  before 
he  set  out  on  his  march,  to  keep  a watchful  eye  over 
the  Cholulans.  He  himself,  though  received  into 
the  town  with  much  seeming  respect  and  cordiality, 
observed  several  circumstances  in  their  conduct  which 
excited  suspicion.  Two  of  the  Tlascalans,  who  were 
encamped  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  as  the 
Cholulans  refused  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies 
within  its  precincts,  having  found  means  to  enter  in 
disguise,  acquainted  Cortes,  that  they  observed  the 
women  aflri  children  of  the  principal  citizens  retiring 
in  great  hrirry  every  nisht;  and  that  six  children  had 
been  sacrificed  in  the  chief  temple,  a rite  which  indi- 
cated the  execution  of  some  warlike  enterprise  to  be 
approaching.  At  thesame  time,  Marina  the  interpreter 
received  information  from  an  Indian  woman  of  dis- 
tinction, whose  confidence  she  had  gained,  that  the 
destruction  of  her  friends  was  concerted  ; that  a body 
of  Mexican  troops  lay  concealed  near  the  town ; that 
some  of  the  streets  were  barricaded,  and  in  others, 
pits  or  deep  trenches  were  dug,  and  slightly  covered 
over,  as  traps  into  which  the  horses  might  fall ; that 
stones  or  missive  weapons  were  collected  on  the 
tops  of  the  temples,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the 
infantry  ; that  the  fatal  hour  was  now  at  hand,  and 
their  ruin  unavoidable  Cortes,  alarmed  at  this 
concurring  evidence,  secretly  arrested  three  of  the 
chief  priests,  and  extorted  from  them  a confession 
that  confirmed  the  intelligence  which  he  had  received. 
As  not  a moment  was  to  be  lost,  he  instantly  resolved 
to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  inflict  on  them  such 
dreadful  vengeance  as  might  strike  Montezuma  and 
his  subjects  with  terror.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up  m a large 
court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  their  quarters, 
near  the  centre  of  the  town  ; the  Tlascalans  had 
orders  to  advance;  the  magistrates  and  several  of  the 
chief  citizens  were  sent  for,  under  various  pretexts, 
and  seized.  On  a signal  given,  the  troops  rushed  out, 
and  fell  upon  the  multitude,  destitute  of  leaders,  and 
so  much  astonished,  that  the  weapons  dropped  from 
their  hands,  they  stood  motionless,  and  incapable  of 
defence.  While  the  Spaniards  pressed  them  in 
front,  the  Tlascalans  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 
The  streets  were  fi  led  with  bloodshed  and  death. 
The  temples,  which  afforded  a retreat  to  the  priests 
and  some  of  the  leading  men,  were  set  on  fire,  and 
they  perished  in  the  flames.  This  scene  of  horror 
continued  two  days ; during  which  the  wretched 
inhabitants  suffered  all  that  the  destructive  rage  of| 
the  Spaniards,  or  the  implacable  revenge  of  the 
Indian  allies,  could  inflict  (108).  At  length  the  car- 
nage ceased,  after  the  slaughter  of  six  thousand  Cholu- 
lans, without  the  loss  of  a single  Spaniard.  Cortes 
then  released  the  magistrates,  and  reproaching  then, 
bitterly  for  their  intended  treachery,  declared,  that 
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as  justice  was  now  appeased,  he  forgave  the  offence, 
but  required  them  to  recall  the  citizens  who  had 
fled,  and  re-establish  order  in  the  town.  Such  was 
the  ascendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired 
over  this  superstitious  race  of  men,  and  so  deeply 
were  they  impressed  with  an  opinion  of  their  superior 
discernment,  as  well  as  power,  that  in  obedience  to 
this  command,  the  city  was  in  a few  days  filled 
again  with  people,  who,  amidst  the  ruins  of  their 
6acred  buildings,  yielded  respectful  service  to  men 
whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their 
relations  and  fellow-citizens. 

[Oct.  29.]  From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  di- 
rectly towards  Mexico,  which  was  only  twenty  leagues 
distant.  In  every  place  through  which  he  passed,  he 
w»s  received  as  a person  possessed  of  sufficient  power 
to  deliver  the  empire  from  the  oppression  under  which 
it  groaned  ; and  the  caziques  or  governors  commu- 
nicated to  him  all  the  grievances  which  they  felt 
under  the  tyrannical  government  of  Montezuma, 
with  that  unreserved  confidence  which  men  naturally 
repose  in  superior  beings.  When  Cortes  first  observed 
the  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  remote  provinces  of 
the  empire,  hope  dawned  upon  his  mind ; but  when 
he  now  discovered  such  symptoms  of  alienation  from 
their  monarch  near  the  seat  of  government,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  vital  parts  of  the  constitution  were 
affected,  and  conceived  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  overturning  a state,  whose  natural  strength 
was  thus  divided  and  impaired.  While  those  reflec- 
tions encouraged  the  general  to  persist  in  his  arduous 
undertaking,  the  soldiers  were  no  less  animated  by 
observations  more  obvious  to  their  capacity.  In 
descending  from  the  mountains  of  Chaleo,  across 
which  the  road  lay,  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  opened 
gradually  to  their  view.  When  they  first  beheld  this 
prospect,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; when  they  observed  fertile 
and  cultivated  fields  stretching  farther  than  the  eye 
could  reach  ; when  they  saw  a lake  resembling  the 
sea  in  extent,  encompassed  with  large  towns,  and 
discovered  the  capital  city  rising  upon  an  island  in 
the  middle,  adorned  with  its  temples  and  turrets ; 
the  scene  so  far  exceeded  their  imagination,  that 
some  believed  the  fanciful  descriptions  of  romance 
were  realized,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and 
gilded  domes  were  presented  to  their  sight ; others 
could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  this  wonderful 
spectacle  was  any  thing  more  than  a dream  (109). 
As  they  advanced,  their  doubts  were  removed,  but 
their  amazement  increased.  They  were  now  fully 
satisfied  that  the  country  was  rich  beyond  any  con- 
ception which  they  had  formed  of  it,  and  flattered 
themselves  that  at  length  they  should  obtain  an  ample 
recompense  for  all  their  services  and  sufferings. 

Hitherto  they  had  met  with  no  enemy  to  oppose 
their  progress,  though  several  circumstances  occurred 
which  led  them  to  suspect  that  some  design  was 
formed  to  surprise  and  cut  them  off.  Many  mes- 
sengers arrived  successively  from  Montezuma,  per- 
mitting them  one  day  to  advance,  requiring  them  on 
the  next  to  retire,  as  his  hopes  or  fears  alternately 
prevailed : and  so  wonderful  was  this  infatuation, 
which  seems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any  supposition, 
but  that  of  a superstitious  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
beings  of  a superior  nature,  that  Cortes  was  almost 
at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  the  monarch  had 
determined  whether  to  receive  him  as  a friend,  or  to 
oppose  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  no  sign  of  open 
hostility  appeared,  the  Spaniards,  without  regarding 
the  fluctuations^  Montezuma’s  sentiments,  continued 
their  march  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Mexico 


through  the  lake,  with  great  circumspection  and  the 
strictest  discipline,  though  without  seeming  to  sus- 
pect the  prince  whom  they  were  about  to  visit. 

When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  a thousand 
persons,  who  appeared  to  be  of  distinction,  came 
forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes  and  clad 
in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each  of  these,  in  his 
order,  passed  by  Cortes,  and  saluted  him  according 
to  the  mode  deemed  most  respectful  and  submissive 
in  their  country.  They  announced  the  approach  of 
Montezuma  himself,  and  soon  after  his  harbingers 
came  in  sight.  There  appeared  first  two  hundred 
persons  in  an  uniform  dress,  with  large  plumes  of 
feathers,  alike  in  fashion,  marching  two  and  two,  in 
deep  silence,  bare-footed,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  These  were  followed  by  a company  of 
higher  rank,  in  their  most  showy  apparel,  in  tho 
midst  of  whom  was  Montezuma,  in  a chair  or  litter 
richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  feathers  of  various 
colours.  Four  of  his  principal  favourites  carried 
him  on  their  shoulders,  others  suppoited  a canopy 
of  curious  workmanship  over  his  head.  Before  him 
marched  three  officers  with  rods  of  gold  in  their 
hands,  which  they  lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  inter- 
vals, and  at  that  signal  all  the  people  bowed  their 
heads,  and  hid  their  faces,  as  unworthy  to  look  on 
so  great  a monarch.  When  he  drew  near,  Cortes 
dismounted,  advancing  towards  him  with  officious 
haste,  and  in  a respectful  posture.  At  the  same 
time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and  leaning 
on  the  arms  of  two  of  his  near  relations,  approached 
with  a slow  and  stately  pace,  his  attendants  covering 
the  street  with  cotton  cloths,  that  he  might  not 
touch  the  ground.  Cortes  accosted  him  with  pro- 
found reverence,  after  the  European  fashion.  He 
returned  the  salutation,  according  to  the  mode  of  his 
country,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand,  and 
then  kissing  it.  This  ceremony,  the  customary  ex- 
pression of  veneration  from  inferiors  towards  those  who 
were  above  them  in  rank,  appeared  such  amazing 
jondescension  in  a proud  monarch,  who  scarcely 
leigned  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  of  the 
same  species  with  himself,  that  ail  his  subjects 
firmly  believed  those  persons,  before  whom  he  hum- 
bled himself  in  this  manner,  to  be  something  more 
than  human.  Accordingly,  as  they  marched  through 
the  crowd,  the  Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  much 
satisfaction,  heard  themselves  denominated  Teules, 
or  divinities.  Nothing  material  passed  in  this  first 
interview.  Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the 
quarters  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception, 
and  immediately  took  leave  of  him,  with  a politeness 
not  unworthy  of  a court  more  refined.  “ You  are 
now,”  says  he,  “ with  your  brothers  in  your  own 
house ; refresh  yourselves  after  your  fatigue  and 
be  happy  until  I return.”  The  place  allotted  to 
the  Spaniards  for  their  lodging  was  a house  built 
by  the  father  of  Montezuma.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a stone  wall,  with  towers  at  proper  distances, 
which  served  for  defence  as  well  as  for  ornament, 
and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  so  large, 
as  to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their 
Indian  allies.  The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take 
precautions  for  his  security,  by  planting  the  artillery 
so  as  to  command  the  different  avenues  which  led  to 
it,  by  appointing  a large  division  of  his  troops  to  be 
always  on  guard,  and  by  posting  sentinels  at  proper 
stations,  with  injunctions  to  observe  the  same  vigi- 
lant discipline  as  if  they  were  within  sight  of  an 
enemy’s  camp. 

In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned  to  visit  his 
guests  with  the  same  pomp  as  ia  their  first  intorritv 
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•nd  brought  presents  of  such  value,  not  only  to 
Cortes  and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  the  private 
men,  as  proved  the  liberality  of  the  monarch  to  be 
suitable  to  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom  A long 
conference  ensued,  in  which  Cortes  learned  what 
was  the  opinion  of  Montezuma  with  respect  to  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  an  established  tradition,  he  told 
him,  among  the  Mexicans,  that  their  ancestors  came 
originally  from  a remote  region,  and  conquered  the 
provinces  now  subject  to  his  dominion  : that  after 
they  were  settled  there,  the  great  captain  who  con- 
ducted this  colony,  returned  to  his  own  country, 
promising,  that  at  some  future  period  his  descendants 
should  visit  them,  assume  the  government,  and 
reform  their  constitution  and  laws  ; that  fiom  what  he 
had  heard  and  seen  of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  he 
was  convinced  *hey  were  the  very  persons  whose 
appearance  the  Mexican  traditions  and  prophecies 
taught  them  to  expect;  that  accordingly  he  had 
received  them,  not  as  strangers,  but  as  relations  of 
the  same  blood  and  parentage,  and  desired  that  they 
might  consider  themselves  as  masters  in  his  domi- 
nions, for  both  himself  and  his  subjects  should  be 
ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even  to  prevent 
their  wishes.  Cortes  made  a reply  in  his  usual  style, 
with  respect  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  his  intention  in  sending  him  into  that 
country;  artfully  endeavouring  so  to  frame  his  dis- 
course, that  it  might  coincide  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  idea  which  Montezuma  had  formed  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Spaniards  Next  morning, 
Cortes  and  some  of  his  principal  attendants  were 
admitted  to  a public  audience  of  the  emperor.  The 
thiee  subsequent  days  were  employed  in  viewing  the 
city,  the  appearance  of  which,  so  far  superior  in  the 
order  of  its  buildings,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, to  any  place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in  Ame- 
rica, and  yet  so  little  resembling  the  structure  of  a 
European  city,  filled  them  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

Mexico,  or  Tenuchtitlan,  as  it  was  anciently  called 
by  the  natives,  is  situated  in  a large  plain,  environed 
by  mountains  of  such  height,  that,  {hough  within 
the  torrid  zone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is 
mild  and  healthful.  All  the  moistuie  which  descends 
from  the  high  grounds  is  collected  in  several  lakes, 
the  two  largest  of  which,  of  about  ninety  miles  in 
circuit,  communicate  with  each  other.  The  waters 
of  the  one  are  fresh,  those  of  the  others  brackish. 
On  the  banks  of  the  latter,  and  on  some  small 
islands  adjoining  to  them,  the  capital  of  Montezu- 
ma’s empire  was  built.  The  access  to  the  city  was 
by  artificial  causeways  or  streets  formed  of  stones  and 
earth,  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  As  the  waters 
of  the  lake  during  the  rainy  season  overflowed  the 
flat  country,  these  causeways  were  of  considerable 
length.  That  of  Tncuba,  on  the  west,  extended  a 
mile  and  a-half ; that  of  Tepeaca,  on  the  north-west, 
three  miles , that  of  Cuoyacan,  towards  the  south, 
six  miles.  On  the  east  there  was  no  causeway,  and 
the  city  could  be  approached  only  by  canoes.  In 
each  of  these  causeways  were  openings  at  proper 
intervals,  through  which  the  waters  flowed,  and  over 
these  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which  being  covered 
with  earth,  the  causeway  or  street  had  every  where 
an  uniform  appearance.  As  the  approaches  to  the 
city  were  singular,  its  construction  was  remarkable. 
Not  or.iy  ths  temples  of  their  gods,  but  the  houses 
belonging  to  the  monarch,  and  to  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, were  of  such  dimensions,  that  in  comparison 
with  any  other  buildings  which  had  been  hitherto 
discovered  in  America,  they  might  be  termed  mag- 
nificent The  habitations  of  the  common  people  i 


were  mean,  resembling  the  huts  of  other  Indians* 
But  they  were  all  placed  in  a regular  manner,  on  the 
banks  of  the  canals  which  passed  through  the  city, 
in  some  of  its  districts,  or  in  the  sides  of  the  streets 
which  intersected  it  in  other  quarters.  In  several 
places  were  large  openings  or  squares,  one  of  which, 
allotted  for  the  great  market,  is  said  to  have  been  so 
spacious,  that  forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons  carried 
on  traffic  there.  In  this  city,  the  pride  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  noblest  monument  of  the  industry 
and  art  of  man,  while  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
iron,  and  destitute  of  aid  from  any  domestic  animal, 
the  Spaniards,  who  are  most  moderate  in  their  com- 
putations, reckon  that  there  were  at  least  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

But  how  much  soever  the  novelty  of  those  objects 
might  amuse  or  astonish  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the 
utmost  solicitude  with  respect  to  their  own  situation. 
From  a concurrence  of  circumstances,  no  less  unex- 
pected than  favourable  to  their  progress,  they  had 
been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a powerful 
kingdom,  and  were  now  lodged  in  its  capital,  without 
having  once  met  with  open  opposition  from  its  mo- 
narch. The  Tlascalans,  however,  had  earnestly 
dissuaded  them  from  placing  such  confidence  in 
Montezuma  as  to  enter  a city  of  such  peculiar  situa- 
tion as  Mexico,  where  that  prince  would  have  them 
at  mercy,  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a snare,  from  which 
it  was  impossible  to  escape.  They  assured  them 
that  the  Mexican  priests  had,  in  the  name  of  the 
gods,  counselled  their  sovereign  to  admit  the  Spa- 
niards into  the  capital,  that  he  might  cut  them  off 
there  at  one  blow  with  perfect  security.  They  now 
perceived  too  plainly,  that  the  apprehensions  of  their 
allies  were  not  destitute  of  foundation  ; that,  by 
breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain  intervals  on 
the  causeways,  or  by  destroying  part  of  the  cause- 
ways themselves,  their  retreat  would  be  rendered 
impracticable,  and  they  must  remain  cooped  up  in 
the  centre  of  a hostile  city,  surrounded  by  multitudes 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  them,  and  without  a possi- 
bility of  receiving  aid  from  their  allies.  Montezuma 
had,  indeed,  received  them  with  distinguished  re- 
spect. But  ought  they  to  reckon  upon  this  as  real, 
or  to  consider  it  as  feigned  ? Even  if  it  were  sincere, 
could  they  promise  on  its  continuance  ? Their 
safety  depended  upon  the  will  of  a monarch  in  whose 
attachment  they  had  no  reason  to  confide  ; and  an 
order  flowing  from  his  caprice,  or  a word  uttered  by 
him  in  passion,  might  decide  irrevocably  concerning 
their  fate. 

These  reflections,  so  obvious  as  to  occur  to  the 
meanest  soldier,  urd  not  escape  the  vigilant  sagacity 
of  their  general.  Before  he  set  out  from  Cholula, 
Cortes  had  received  advice  from  Villa  Rica,  that 
Quolpopoca,  one  of  the  Mexican  generals  on  the 
frontiers,  having  assembled  an  army  in  order  to 
attack  some  of  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  had 
encouraged  to  throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  Escalante 
had  marched  out  with  part  of  the  garrison  to  sup- 
port his  allies ; that  an  engagement  had  ensued,  in 
which,  though  the  Spanish  were  victorious,  Esca- 
lante, with  seven  of  his  men,  had  been  mortally 
wounded,  his  horse  killed,  and  one  Spaniard  had 
been  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  taken  alive  j 
that  the  head  of  this  unfortunate  captive,  after  beinj 
carried  in  triumph  to  different  cities  in  order  to  con 
vince  the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not  immor 
tal,  had  been  sent  to  Mexico.  Cortes,  though  alarmed 
with  this  intelligence,  as  an  indication  of  Montezu 
ma’j  hostile  intentions,  had  conti^ed  his  march. 
But  as  soon  as  he  entered  Mexico  he  became 
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sensible,  that,  from  an  excess  of  confidence  in  the 
superior  valour  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  as  well 
ss  from  the  disadvantage  of  having  nothing  to  guide 
him  in  an  unknown  country,  but  the  defective  intel- 
ligence which  he  had  received  from  people  with  whom 
his  mode  of  communication  was  very  imperfect,  he 
had  pushed  forward  into  a situation,  where  it  was 
difficult  to  continue,  and  from  which  it  was  dangerous 
to  retire.  Disgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the 
certain  consequence  of  attempting  the  latter.  The 
success  of  his  enterprise  depended  upon  supporting 
the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  New  Spain  had 
formed  with  respect  to  the  irresistible  power  of  his 
arms.  Upon  the  first  symptom  of  timidity  on  his 
part,  their  veneration  would  cease,  and  Montezuma, 
whom  fear  alone  restrained  at  present,  would  let 
loose  upon  him  the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  At 
the  same  time,  he  knew  that  the  countenance  of  his 
own  sovereign  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  a series 
of  victories,  and  that  nothing  but  the  merit  of  extra- 
ordinary success  could  screen  his  conduct  from  the 
censure  of  irregularity.  From  all  these  considera- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  maintain  his  station,  and 
to  extricate  himself  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
one  bold  step  had  involved  him,  by  venturing  upon 
another  still  bolder.  The  situation  was  trying,  but 
his  mind  was  equal  to  it ; and  after  revolving  the 
matter  with  deep  attention,  he  fixed  upon  a plan  no 
less  extraordinary  than  daring.  He  determined  to 
seize  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  and  to  carry  him  as 
a prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  From  the  super- 
stitious veneration  of  the  Mexicans  for  the  person  of 
their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  implicit  submission 
to  his  will,  he  hoped,  by  having  Montezuma  in  his 
power,  to  acquire  the  supreme  direction  of  their 
affairs  ; or,  at  least,  with  such  a sacred  pledge  in  his 
hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  secure  from  any 
effort  of  their  violence. 

This  he  immediately  proposed  to  his  officers.  The 
timid  startled  at  a measure  so  audacious,  and  raised 
objections.  The  more  intelligent  and  resolute,  con- 
scious that  it  was  the  only  resource  in  which  there 
appeared  any  prospect  of  safety,  warmly  approved  of 
it,  and  brought  over  their  companions  so  cordially  to 
the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  agreed  instantly  to  make 
the  attempt.  At  his  usual  hour  of  visiting  Monte- 
zuma, Cortes  went  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by 
Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  and 
Davila,  five  of  his  principal  officers,  and  as  many 
trusty  soldiers.  Thirty  chosen  men  followed,  not  in 
regular  order,  but  sauntering  at  some  distance,  as  if 
they  had  no  object  but  curiosity  ; small  parties  were 
posted  at  proper  intervals,  in  all  the  streets  leading 
from  the  Spanish  quarters  to  the  court ; and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlascalan  allies,  were 
under  arms  ready  to  sally  out  on  the  first  alarm. 
Cortes  and  his  attendants  were  admitted  without 
suspicion  ; the  Mexicans  retiring,  as  usual,  out  of 
respect.  He  addressed  the  monarch  in  a tone  very 
different  from  that  which  he  had  employed  in  former 
conferences,  reproaching  him  bitterly  as  the  author 
of  the  violent  assault  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by  one 
of  his  officers,  and  demanded  public  reparation  for 
the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  by  the  death  of 
some  of  their  companions,  as  well  as  for  the  insult 
offered  to  the  great  prince  whose  servants  they  were. 
Montezuma,  confounded  at  this  unexpected  accusa- 
tion, and  changing  colour,  either  from  consciousness 
of  guilt,  or  from  feeling  the  indignity  with  which  he 
was  treated,  asserted  his  own  innocence  with  great 
earnestness,  and,  as  a proof  of  it,  gave  orders  in- 
stantly to  bring  Qualpopoca  and  his  accomplices 


prisoners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied,  with  seeming 
complaisance,  that  a declaration  so  respectable  left  no 
doubt  remaining  in  his  own  mind,  but  that  something 
more  was  requisite  to  satisfy  his  followers,  who  would 
never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not  ha  hour 
hostile  intentions  against  them,  unless,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  confidence  and  attachment,  he  removed  from 
his  own  palace  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Spanish  quarters,  where  he  should  be  served  and 
honoured  as  became  a great  monarch.  The  first 
mention  of  so  strange  a proposal  bereaved  Montezuma 
of  speech,  and  almost  of  motion.  At  length,  indig- 
nation gave  him  utterance,  and  he  haughtily  answered, 

“ That  persons  of  his  rank  were  not  accustomed 
voluntarily  to  give  up  themselves  as  prisoners ; and 
were  he  mean  enough  to  do  so,  his  subjects  would 
not  permit  such  an  affront  to  be  offered  to  their  sove- 
reign.” Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endea- 
voured alternately  to  soothe  and  to  intimidate  him. 
The  altercation  became  warm  ; and  having  continued 
above  three  hours,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  an  impetuous 
and  gallant  young  man,  exclaimed  with  impatience, 

“ Why  waste  more  time  in  vain  ? Let  us  either 
seize  him  instantly,  or  stab  him  to  the  heart.”  The 
threatening  voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which 
these  words  were  uttered,  struck  Montezuma.  The 
Spaniards,  he  was  sensible,  had  now  proceeded  so 
far,  as  left  him  no  hope  that  they  would  recede. 
His  own  danger  was  imminent,  the  necessity  una- 
voidable. He  saw  both,  and  abandoning  himself  to 
his  fate,  complied  with  their  request. 

His  officers  were  called.  He  communicated  to 
them  his  resolution.  Though  astonished  and  af- 
flicted, they  presumed  not  to  question  the  will  of 
their  master,  but  carried  him  in  silent  pomp,  all 
bathed  in  tears,  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  When  it 
was  known  that  the  strangers  were  conveying  away 
the  emperor,  the  people  broke  out  into  the  wildest 
transports  of  grief  and  rage,  threatening  the  Spaniards 
with  immediate  destruction,  as  the  punishment  justly 
due  to  their  impious  audacity.  But  as  soon  as  . 
Montezuma  appeared  with  a seeming  gaiety  of  coun- 
tenance,  and  waved  his  hand,  the  tumuit  was  hushed;  . 
and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his  own  choice  that 
he  went  to  reside  for  some  time  among  his  new 
friends,  the  multitude,  taught  to  revere  every  inti-  - 
mation  of  their  sovereign's  pleasure,  quietly  dispersed.  . 

Thus  was  a powerful  prince  seized  by  a few  stran- 
gers in  the  midst  of  his  capital,  at  noon-day,  andj 
carried  off  as  a prisoner,  without  opposition  or  bloocW 
shed.  History  contains  nothing  parallel  to  this., 
event,  either  with  respect  to  the  temerity  of  Sift©., 
attempt,  or  the  success  of  the  execution  ; and  w ne 
not  all  the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  trans- 
action authenticated  by  the  most  unquestionable 
evidence,  they  would  appear  so  wild  and  extravagant, 
as  to  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  •probability 
which  must  be  preserved  even  in  fictitious  narrations. 

Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanish  quarters 
with  all  the  ceremonious  respect  which  Cortes  had 
promised.  He  was  attended  by  his  own  domestics, 
and  served  with  his  usual  state.  His  principal 
officers  had  free  access  to  him,  and  he  carried  on 
every  function  of  government  as  if  he  had  been  at 
perfect  liberty.  The  Spaniards,  however,  watched 
him  with  the  scrupulous  vigilance  which  was  natural 
in  guarding  such  an  important  prize  (110),'  endea- 
vouring at  the  same  time  to  soothe  and  reconcile  him 
to  his  situation,  by  every  external  demonstration  of 
regard  and  attachment.  But  from  captive  - princes 
the  hour  of  humiliation  and  suffering  is  never  fa» 
distant.  Qualpopoca,  his  son  and  five*  of  tire  prinev- 
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pal  officers  who  served  under  him,  were  brought  pri- 
soners to  the  capital  [Dec.  4],  in  consequence  of  the 
orders  which  Montezuma  had  issued.  The  emperor 
gave  them  up  to  Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  their  crime,  and  determine  their  punish- 
ment. They  were  formally  tried  by  a Spanish 
court-martial ; and  though  they  had  acted  no  other 
part  than  what  became  loyal  subjects  and  brave  men, 
in  obeying  the  orders  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
in  opposing  the  invaders  of  their  country,  they  were 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  execution  of  such 
atrocious  deeds  is  seldom  long  suspended.  The 
unhappy  victims  were  instantly  led  forth.  The  pile 
on  which  they  were  laid  was  composed  of  the  weapons 
collected  in  the  r.oyal  magazine  for  the  public  defence. 
An  innumerable  multitude  of  Mexicans  beheld,  in 
silent  astonishment,  the  double  insult  offered  to  the 
majesty  of  their  empire,  an  officer  of  distinction 
committed  to  the  flames  by  the  authority  of  stran- 
gers, for  having  done  what  he  owed  in  duty  to  his 
natural  apvereign  ; and  the  arms  provided  by  the 
foresight  of  their  ancestors  for  avenging  public 
wrongs,  consumed  before  their  eyes. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  shocking  indignities 
which  the  Mexicans  had  to  bear.  The  Spaniards, 
convinced  that  Qualpopoca  would  not  have  ventured 
to  attack  Escalante  without  orders  from  his  master, 
were  not  satisfied  with  inflicting  vengeance  on  the 
instrument  employed  in  committing  that  crime, 
while  the  author  of  it  escaped  with  impunity.  Just 
before  Qualpopoca  was  led  out  to  suffer,  Cortes 
Entered  the  apartment  of  Montezuma,  followed  by 
some  of  his  officers,  and  a soldier  carrying  a pair  of 
fetters  ; and  approaching  the  monarch  with  a stern 
countenance,  told  him,  that  as  the  persons  who 
were  now  to  undergo  the  punishment  which  they 
merited,  had  charged  him  as  the  cause  of  the  outrage 
committed,  it  was  necessary  that  he  likewise  should 
make  atonement  for  that  guilt  ; then  turning  away 
abruptly,  without  waiting  for  a reply,  commanded 
the  soldiers  to  clap  the  fetters  on  his  legs.  The 
orders  were  instantly  executed.  The  disconsolate 
monarch,  trained  up  with  an  idea  that  his  person 
was  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  considering  this  pro- 
fanation of  it  as  the  prelude  of  immediate  death, 
broke  out  into  loud  lamentations  and  complaints. 
His  attendants,  speechless  writh  horror,  fell  at  his 
feet,  bathing  them  with  their  tears ; and  bearing  up 
the  fetters  in  their  hands,  endeavoured  with  officious 
tenderness  to  lighten  their  pressure.  Nor  did  their 
grief  and  despondency  abate  until  Cortes  returned 
from  the  execution,  and  with  a cheerful  countenance 
ordered  the  fetters  to  betaken  off.  As  Montezuma’s 
spirits  had  sunk  with  unmanly  dejection,  they  now 
rose  into  indecent  joy ; and  with  an  unbecoming 
transition,  he  passed  at  once  from  the  anguish  of 
despair  to  transports  of  gratitude  and  expressions  of 
fondness  towards  his  deliverer. 

In  those  transactions,  as  represented  by  the 
Spanish  historians,  we  search  in  vain  for  the  qua- 
lities which  distinguish  other  parts  of  Cortes’s 
conduct.  To  usurp  a jurisdiction  which  could  not 
belong  to  a stranger,  who  assumed  no  higher  cha- 
racter than  that  of  an  ambassador  from  a foreign 
prince,  and  under  colour  of  it,  to  inflict  a capital 
punishment  on  men  whose  conduct  entitled  them  to 
esteem,  appears  an  act  of  barbarous  cruelty.  To  put 
the  monarch  of  a great  kingdom  in  irons,  and,  after 
such  ignominious  treatment,  suddenly  to  release  him, 
seems  to  be  a display  of  power  no  less  inconsiderate 
than  wanton.  According  to  the  common  relation,  no 
account  can  be  given  either  of  one  action  or  the 


other,  but  that  Corte^,  intoxicated  with  success, 
and  presuming  on  the  ascendant  which  he  had 
acquired  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  thought 
nothing  too  bold  for  him  to  undertake,  or  too  dan- 
gerous to  execute.  But,  in  one  view,  these  pro- 
ceedings, however  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity, 
may  have  flowed  from  that  artful  policy  which  reguc 
lated  every  part  of  Cortes’s  behaviour  towards  the 
Mexicans.  They  had  conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be 
an  order  of  beings  superior  to  men.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  cherish  this  illusion,  and  to 
keep  up  the  veneration  which  it  inspired.  Cortes 
wished  that  shedding  the  blood  of  a Spaniard 
should  be  deemed  the  most  heinous  of  all  crimes ; 
and  nothing  appeared  better  calculated  to  establish 
this  opinion,  than  to  condemn  the  first  Mexicans 
who  had  ventured  to  commit  it  to  a cruel  death,  and 
to  oblige  their  monarch  himself  to  submit  to  a 
mortifying  indignity,  as  an  expiation  for  being 
accessory  to  a deed  so  atrocious  (111). 

[A.  D.  1520].  The  rigour  with  which  Cortes 
punished  the  unhappy  persons  who  first  presumed 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  followers,  seems  accor- 
dingly to  have  made  all  the  impression  that  he  desired. 
The  spirit  of  Montezuma  was  not  only  overawed, 
but  subdued.  During  six  months  that  Cortes  re- 
mained in  Mexico,  the  monarch  continued  in  the 
Spanish  quarters,  with  an  appearance  of  as  entire 
satisfaction  and  tranquillity,  as  if  he  had  resided 
there,  not  from  constraint,  but  through  choice. 
His  ministers  and  officers  attended  him  as  usual. 
He  took  cognizance  of  all  affairs  ; every  order  was 
issued  in  his  name.  The  external  aspect  of  govern- 
ment appearing  the  same,  and  all  its  ancient  forms 
being  scrupulously  observed,  the  people  were  so  little 
sensible  of  any  change,  that  they  obeyed  the  man- 
dates of  their  monarch  with  the  same  submissive 
reverence  as  ever.  Such  was  the  dread  which  both 
Montezuma  and  his  subjects  had  of  the  Spaniards, 
or  such  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  them,  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  deliver  their  sovereign  from 
confinement ; and  though  Cortes,  relying  on  this 
ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  their  minds, 
permitted  him  not  only  to  visit  his  temples,  but  to 
make  hunting  excursions  beyond  the  lake,  a guard 
of  a few  Spaniards  carried  with  it  such  a terror  as  to 
intimidate  the  multitude,  and  secure  the  captive 
monarch. 

Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in  seis- 
ing Montemuza,  the  Spaniards  at  once  secured  to 
themselves  more  extensive  authority  in  the  Mexican 
empire  than  it  was  possible  to  have  acquired  in  a 
long  course  of  time  by  open  force ; and  they  exer- 
cised more  absolute  sway  in  the  name  of  another 
than  they  could  have  done  in  their  own.  The  arts 
of  polished  nations,  in  subjecting  such  as  are  less 
improved,  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  every 
period.  The  system  of  screening  a foreign  usurpa- 
tion, under  the  sanction  of  authority  derived  from 
the  natural  rulers  of  a country,  the  device  of  em- 
ploying the  magistrates  and  forms  already  estab- 
lished as  instruments  to  introduce  a new  dominion,  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  boast  as  sublime  refinements  in 
policy  peculiar  to  the  present  age,  were  inventions  of 
a more  early  period,  and  had  been  tried  with  success 
in  the  west,  long  before  they  were  practised  in  the 
east. 

Cortes  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  powers 
which  he  possessed  by  being  able  to  act  in  the  name 
of  Montezuma.  He  sent  some  Spaniards,  whom  he 
judged  best  qualified  for  such  commissions,  into 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  accompanied  by  persons 
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of  distinction,  whom  Montezuma  appointed  to  attend 
them  both  as  guides  and  protectors.  They  visited 
most  of  the  provinces,  viewed  their  soil  and  produc- 
tions, surveyed  with  particular  care  the  districts 
which  yielded  gold  or  silver,  pitched  upon  several 
places  as  proper  stations  for  future  colonies,  and 
endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
submitting  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  While  they  were 
thus  employed,  Cortes  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  Montezuma,  degraded  some  of  the 
principal  officers  in  the  empire,  whose  abitities  or 
independent  spirit  excited  his  jealousy,  and  sub- 
stituted in  their  place  persons  less  capable  or  more 
obsequious. 

One  thing  still  was  wanting  to  complete  his  secu- 
rity. He  wished  to  have  such  command  of  the  lake 
as  might  insure  a retreat,  if,  either  from  levity  or 
disgust,  the  Mexicans  should  take  arms  against  him, 
and  break  down  the  bridges  or  causeways.  This, 
too,  his  own  address,  and  the  facility  of  Montezuma, 
enabled  him  to  accomplish.  Having  frequently  enter- 
tained his  prisoner  with  pompous  accounts  of  the 
European  marine  and  art  of  navigation,  he  awakened 
his  curiosity  to  see  those  moving  palaces  which  made 
their  way  through  the  water  without  oars.  Under 
pretext  of  gratifying  this  desire,  Cortes  persuaded 
Montezuma  to  appoint  some  of  his  subjects  to  fetch 
part  of  the  naval  stores  which  the  Spaniards  had 
deposited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  employ 
others  in  cutting  down  and  preparing  timber.  With 
their  assistance,  the  Spanish  carpenters  soon  com- 
pleted two  brigantines,  which  afforded  a frivolous 
amusement  to  the  monarch,  and  were  considered  by 
Cortes  as  a certain  resource,  if  he  should  be  obliged 
to  retire. 

Encouraged  by  so  many  instances  of  the  monarch’s 
tame  submission  to  his  will,  Cortes  ventured  to  put 
it  to  a proof  still  more  trying.  He  urged  Montezuma 
to  acknowledge  himself  a vassal  of  the  king  of  Castile, 
to  hold  his  crown  of  him  as  superior,  and  to  subject 
his  dominions  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 
With  this  requisition,  the  last  and  most  humbling 
that  can  be  made  to  one  possessed  of  sovereign 
authority,  Montezuma  was  so  obsequious  as  to 
comply.  He  called  together  the  chief  men  of  his 
empire,  and  in  a solemn  harangue,  reminding  them 
of  the  traditions  and  prophecies  which  led  them  to 
expect  the  arrival  of  a people  sprung  from  the  same 
stock  with  themselves,  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  the  supreme  power,  he  declared  his  belief  that  the 
Spaniards  were  this  promised  race ; that  therefore 
he  recognised  the  right  of  their  monarch  to  govern 
the  Mexican  empire ; that  he  would  lay  his  crown 
at  his  feet  and  obey  him  as  a tributary.  While 
uttering  these  words,  Montezuma  discovered  how 
deeply  he  was  affected  in  making  such  a sacrifice. 
Tears  and  groans  frequently  interrupted  his  dis- 
course. Overawed  and  broken  as  his  spirit  was,  it 
still  retained  such  a sense  of  dignity,  as  to  feel  that 
pang  which  pierces  the  heart  of  princes  when  con- 
strained to  resign  independent  power.  The  first 
mention  of  such  a resolution  struck  the  assembly 
dumb  with  astonishment.  This  was  followed  by  a 
sudden  murmur  of  sorrow,  mingled  with  indigna- 
tion, which  indicated  some  violent  eruption  of  rage 
to  be  near  at  hand.  This  Cortes  foresaw,  and 
seasonably  interposed  to  prevent  it,  by  declaring 
that  his  master  had  no  intention  to  deprive  Monte- 
ruma  of  the  royal  dignity,  or  to  make  any  innova- 
tion upon  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Mexican 
empire.  This  assurance,  added  to  their  dread  of 
the  Spanish  power,  and  to  the  authority  of  their 


monarch’s  example,  extorted  a reluctant  consent 
from  the  assembly  (112).  The  act  of  submission  and 
homage  was  executed  with  all  the  formalities  whicb 
the  Spaniardsvwere  pleased  to  prescribe. 

Montezuma,  at  the  desire  of  Cortes,  accompanied 
this  profession  of  fealty  and  homage  with  a magni- 
ficent present  to  his  new  sovereign  ; and  after  his 
example,  his  subjects  brought  in  very  liberal  contri- 
butions. The  Spaniards  now  collected  all  the 
treasure  which  had  been  either  voluntarily  bestowed 
upon  them  at  different  times  by  Montezuma,  or  had 
been  extorted  from  his  people  under  various  pretexts; 
and  having  melted  the  gold  and  silver,  the  value  of 
these,  without  including  jewels  and  ornaments  of 
various  kinds  which  were  preserved  on  Account  of 
their  curious  workmanship,  amounted  to  six  hundred 
thousand  pesos.  The  soldiers  were  impatient  to  have 
it  divided,  and  Cortes  complied  with  their  desire.  A 
fifth  of  the  whole  was  first  set  apart  as  the  tax  due  to 
the  king.  Another  fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes  as  com- 
mander in  chief.  The  sums  advanced  by  Velas- 
quez, by  Cortes,  and  by  some  of  the  officers,  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  armament, 
were  then  deducted.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  the  army,  including  the  garrison  of  Vera 
Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their  different  ranks.  After 
so  many  defalcations,  the  share  of  a private  man 
did  not  exceed  a hundred  pesos.  This  sum  fell  so 
far  below  their  sanguine  expectations,  that  some 
soldiers  rejected  it  with  scorn,  and  others  murmured 
so  loudly  at  this  cruel  disappointment  of  their  hopes, 
that  it  required  all  the  address  of  Cortes,  and  no 
small  exertion  of  his  liberality,  to  appease  them. 
The  complaints  of  the  army  were  not  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation.  As  the  crown  had  contri- 
buted nothing  towards  the  equipment  or  success  of 
the  armament,  it  was  not  without  regret  that  the 
soldiers  beheld  it  sweep  away  so  great  a proportion 
of  the  treasure  purchased  by  their  blood  and  toiL 
What  fell  to  the  share  of  the  general  appeared, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  an  enormous  sum.  Some  of  Cortes’s  fa- 
vourites had  secretly  appropriated  to  their  own  use 
several  ornaments  of  gold,  which  neither  paid  the 
royal  fifth,  nor  were  brought  into  account  as  part  of 
the  common  stock.  It  was,  however,  so  manifestly 
the  interest  of  Cortes  at  this  period  to  make  a 
large  remittance  to  the  king,  that  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble those  concealments  were  not  of  great  conse- 
quence. 

The  total  sum  amassed  by  the  Spaniards  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  ideas  which  might  be  formed, 
either  by  reflecting  on  the  descriptions  given  by  his- 
torians of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Mexico,  or  by  con- 
sidering the  productions  of  its  mines  in  modern  times. 
But  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  gold  and  silver 
were  not  the  standards  by  which  the  worth  of  other 
commodities  was  estimated;  and,  destitute  of  the 
artificial  value  derived  from  this  circumstance,  were 
no  further  in  request  than  as  they  furnished  mate- 
rials for  ornaments  and  trinkets.  These  were  either 
consecrated  to  the  gods  in  their  temples,  or  were 
worn  as  marks  of  distinction  hv  their  princes  and 
some  of  their  most  eminent  chiefs.  As  the  con- 
sumption of  the  precious  metals  was  inconsiderable, 
the  demand  for  them  was  not  such  as  to  put  either 
the  ingenuity  or  industry  of  the  Mexicans  on  the 
stretch,  in  order  to  augment  their  store.  They  were 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  working  the 
rich  mines  with  which  their  country  abounded. 
What  gold  they  had  was  gathered  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  native,  and  ripened  into  a pure  metaiiM 
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state.  The  utmost  effort  of  their  labour  in  search 
of  it  was  to  wash  the  earth  carried  down  by  the  tor- 
rents from  the  mountains,  and  to  pick  out  the  grains 
of  gold  which  subsided;  and  even  this  simple  opera- 
tion, according  to  the  report  of  the  persons  whom 
Cortes  appointed  to  survey  the  provinces  where 
there  was  a prospect  of  finding  mines,  they  per- 
formed very  unskilfully.  From  all  those  causes,  the 
whole  mass  of  gold  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans 
was  not  great.  As  silver  is  rarely  found  pure, 
ard  the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  conduct  the 
process  for  refining  it  in  a proper  manner,  the 
quantity  of  this  metal  was  still  less  considerable. 
Thus,  though  the  Spaniards  had  exerted  all  the 
power  which  they  possessed  in  Mexico,  and  often 
with  indecent  rapacity,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
predominant  passion,  and  though  Montezuma  had 
fondly  exhausted  his  treasures,  in  hopes  of  satiating 
their  thirst  for  gold,  the  product  of  both,  which 
probably  included  a great  part  of  the  bullion  in  the 
empire,  did  not  rise  in  value  above  what  has  been 
mentioned  (113). 

But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in  other 
matters,  with  respect  to  one  point  he  was  inflexible. 
Though  Cortes  often  urged  him  with  the  importunate 
zeal  of  a missionary,  to  renounce  his  false  gods,  and 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  he  always  rejected 
the  proposition  with  horror.  Superstition,  among 
the  Mexicans,  was  formed  into  such  a regular  and 
;omplete  system,  that  its  institutions  naturally  took 
fr^t  hold  of  the  mind  ; and  while  the  rude  tribes  in 
other  parts  of  America  were  easily  induced  to  re- 
linquish a few  notions  and  rites,  so  loose  and  ar- 
bitrary as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  a public 
religion,  the  Mexicans  adhered  tenaciously  to  thpir 
mode  of  worship,  which  however  barbarous,  was 
accompanied  with  such  order  and  solemnity  as  to 
render  it  an  object  of  the  highest  veneration.  Cortes, 
finding  all  his  attempts  ineffectual  to  shake  the  con- 
stancy of  Montezuma,  was  so  much  enraged  at  his 
obsiinacy,  that  in  a transport  of  zeal  he  led  out  his 
*oldiers  to  throw  down  the  idols  in  the  grand  temple 
oy  force.  But  the  priests  taking  arms  in  defence  of 
‘heir  altars,  and  the  people  crowding  with  great 
ardour  to  support  them,  Cortes’s  prudence  overruled 
his  zeal,  and  induced  him  to  desist  from  his  rash 
attempt,  after  dislodging  the  idols  from  one  of  the 
shrines,  and  placing  in  their  stead  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  (114). 

From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had  per- 
mitted the  imprisonment  of  their  sovereign,  and 
suffered  the  exactions  of  strangers  without  a struggle, 
began  to  meditate  how  they  might  expel  01  destroy 
the  Spaniards,  and  thought  themselves  called  upon  to 
•venge.  their  insulted  deities.  The  priests  and  lead- 
ing men  held  frequent  consultations  with  Montezuma 
for  this  purpose.  But  as  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
captive  monarch  to  attempt  either  the  one  or  the 
Other  by  violence,  he  was  willing  to  try  more  gentle 
means.  Having  called.  Cortes  into  his  presence,  he 
observed,  that  now,  as  all  the  purposes  of  his  embassy 
were  fully  accomplished,  the  gods  had  declared  their 
will,  and  the  people  signified  their  desire,  that  he  and 
his  followers  should  instantly  depart  out  of  the  em- 
pire. With  this  he  required  them  to  comply,  or 
unavoidable  destruction  would  fall  suddenly  on  their 
heads.  The  tenor  of  this  unexpected  requisition,  as 
well  as  the  determined  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
left  Cortes  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  result  of 
•ome  deep  scheme  concerted  between  Montezuma  and 
his  subjects.  He  quickly  perceived  that  he  might 
derive  more  advantage  from  a seeming  compliance 


with  the  monarch’s  inclination,  than  from  au  ill-timed 
attempt  to  change  or  oppose  it;  and  replied,  with 
great  composure,  that  he  had  already  begun  to  pre- 
pare for  returning  to  his  own  country  ; but  as  he  lrad 
destroyed  the  vessels  in  which  he  had  arrived,  some 
time  was  requisite  for  building  other  ships.  This 
appeared  reasonable.  A number  of  Mexicans  were 
sent  to  Vera  Cruz,  to  cut  down  timber,  and  some 
Spanish  carpenters  were  appointed  to  superintend  the 
work.  Coites  flattered  himself  that  during  this  in- 
terval he  might  either  find  means  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened danger,  or  receive  such  reinforcements  as  would 
enable  him  to  despise  it. 

Almost  nine  months  were  elapsed  since  Portoinr- 
rero  and  Montejo  had  sailed  with  his  despatches  to 
Spain  ; and  he  daily  expected  their  return  with  a con- 
firmation of  his  authority  from  the  king.  Without 
this,  his  condition  was  insecure  and  precarious;  and 
after  all  the  great  things  which  he  had  done,  it  might 
be  his  doom  to  bear  the  name  and  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  a traitor.  Rapid  and  extensive  as  hi* 
progress  had  been,  he  could  not  hope  to  complete  the 
reduction  of  a great  empire  with  so  small  a body  of 
men,  which  by  this  time  diseases  of  various  kinds  had 
considerably  thinned ; nor  could  he  apply  for  re- 
cruits to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  islands, 
until  he  received  the  royal  approbation  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

While  he  remained  in  this  cruel  situation,  anxious 
about  what  was  past,  uncertain  with  respect  to  the 
future,  and  by  the  late  declaration  of  Montezuma  op- 
pressed with  a new  addition  of  cares,  a Mexican 
courier  arrived  with  an  account  of  some  ships  having 
appeared  on  the  coast.  Cortes  with  fond  credulity 
imagining  that  his  messengers  were  returned  from 
Spain,  and  that  the  completion  of  all  his  wishes  and 
hopes  was  at  hand,  imparted  the  glad  tidings  to  his 
companions,  who  received  them  with  transports  of 
mutual  gratulation.  Their  joy  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. A courier  from  Sandoval,  whom  Cortes 
had  appointed  to  succeed  Escalante  in  command  at 
Vera  Cruz,  brought  certain  information  that  the  ar- 
mament was  fitted  out  by  Velasquez,  governor  of 
Cuba,  and  instead  of  bringing  the  aid  which  they 
expected,  threatened  them  with  immediate  destruc- 
tion. 

'The  motives  which  prompted  Velasquez  to  this 
violent  measure  are  obvious.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  Cortes’s  departure,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
suspect  his  intention  of  throwing  off  all  dependence 
upon  him.  His  neglecting  to  transmit  any  account 
of  his  operations  to  Cuba,  strengthened  this  suspicion, 
which  was  at  last  confirmed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  in- 
discretion of  the  officers  whom  Cortes  sent  to  Spain. 
They,  from  some  motive  which  is  not  clearly  explained 
by  the  contemporary  historians,  touched  at  the  island 
of  Cuba,  contrary  to  the  peremptory  orders  of  their 
general.  By  this  means  Velasquez  not  only  learned 
that  Cortes  and  his  followers,  after  formally  renounc- 
ing all  connexion  with  him,  had  established  an 
independent  colony  in  New  Spain,  and  were  soliciting 
the  king  to  confirm  their  proceedings  by  his  autho- 
rity ; but  he  obtained  particular  information  con- 
cerning the  opulence  of  the  country,  the  valuable 
presents  which  Cortes  had  received,  and  the  inviting 
prospects  of  success  that  opened  to  his  view.  Every 
passion  which  can  agitate  an  ambitious  mind ; shame, 
at  having  been  so  grossly  over-reached  ; indignation 
at  being  betrayed  by  the  man  whom  he  had  selected 
as  the  object  of  his  favour  and  confidence  ; grief,  for 
having  wasted  his  fortune  to  aggrandize  an  enemy ; 
and  despair  of  recovering  so  fair  an  opportunity  of 
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eetabiismng  his.fame  and  extending  his  power,  now 
rageu  in  the  bosom  of  Velasquez.  All  these,  with 
united  force,  excited  him  to  make  an  extraordinary 
eflort  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  his 
wrongs,  and  to  wrest  from  him  his  usurped  autho- 
rity and  conquests.  Nor  did  he  want  the  appear- 
ance of  a good  title  to  justify  such  an  attempt. 
The  aeent  whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with  an  account 
of  Gri  jalva’s  voyage,  had  met  with  a most  favourable 
reception ; and  from  the  specimens  which  he  pro- 
duced, such  high  expectations  were  formed  concerning 
the  opulence  of  New  Spain,  that  Velasquez  was 
authorized  to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  the  country, 
and  appointed  governor  of  it  during  lif.*,  with  more 
extensive  power  and  privileges  than  had  been  granted 
to  any  adventurer  from  the  time  of  Columbus.  Ela- 
ted by  this  distinguishing  mark  of  favour,  and 
warranted  to  consider  Cortes  not  only  as  intruding 
upon  his  jurisdiction,  but  as  disobedient  to  the 
royal  mandate,  he  determined  to  vindicate  his  own 
rights,  and  the  honour  of  his  sovereign,  by  force  of 
arms  (115).  His  ardour  in  carrying  on  his  prepa- 
rations, was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  violence  of  the  passions  with  which  he  was  ani- 
mated ; and  in  a short  time  an  armament  was  com- 
pleted, consisting  of  eighteen  ships,  which  had  on 
board  fourscore  horsemen,  eight  hundred  foot  sol- 
diers, of  which  eighty  were  musketeers,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  cross-bow  men,  together  with  a 
train  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  As  Velasquez’s 
experience  of  the  fatal  consequence  of  committing  to 
another  what  he  ought  to  have  executed  himself,  had 
not  rendered  him  more  enterprising,  he  vested  the 
command  of  this  formidable  body,  which,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Spanish  power  in  America,  merits  the 
appellation  of  an  army,  in  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez, 
with  instructions  to  seize  Cortes,  and  his  principal 
officers,  to  send  them  prisoners  to  him,  and  then  to 
complete  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  country 
in  his  name. 

[April.]  After  a prosperous  voyage,  Narvaez 
landed  his  men  without  opposition  near  St.  Juan  de 
Ulua.  Three  soldiers,  whom  Cortes  had  sent  to 
search  for  mines  in  that  district,  immediately  joined 
him.  By  this  accident  he  not  only  received  informa- 
tion concerning  the  progress  and  situation  of  Cortes, 
but  as  these  soldiers  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Mexican  language,  he  acquired  in- 
terpreters, by  whose  means  he  was  enabled  to  hold 
some  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  country. 
But,  according  to  the  low  cunning  of  deserters,  they 
framed  their  intelligence  with  more  attention  to  what 
they  thought  would  be  agreeable,  than  to  what  they 
knew  to  be  true ; and  represented  the  situation  of 
Cortes  to  be  so  desperate,  and  the  disaffection  of  his 
followers  to  be  so  general,  as  increased  the  natural 
confidence  and  presumption  of  Narvaez.  His  first 
operation,  however,  might  have  taught  him  not  to 
. rely  on  their  partial  accounts.  Having  sent  to  sum- 
mon the  governor  of  Vera  Cr.z  to  surrender,  Guevara, 
a priest  whom  he  employed  in  that  service,  made  the 
requisition  with  such  insolence,  that  Sandoval,  an 
officer  of  high  spirit,  and  zealously  attached  to  Cortes, 
in  tead  ol  complying  with  his  demands,  seized  him 
and  his  attendants,  and  sent  them  in  chains  to 
Mexico. 

Cortes  received  them,  not  like  enemies,  but  as 
friends,  and  condemning  the  severity  of  Sandoval,  set 
them  immediately  at  liberty.  Bv  this  well-timed 
clemency,  seconded  by  caresses  and  presents,  he 
gained  their  confidence,  and  drew  from  them  such 
particulars  concerning  the  force  and  intentions  of 


Narvaez,  as  gave  him  a viewof  the  impending  danger 
in  its  full  extent.  He  had  not  to  contend  now 
with  half-naked  Indians,  no  match  for  him  in  war, 
and  still  more  inferior  in  the  arts  of  policy,  but  to 
take  the  field  against  an  army  in  courage  and  martial 
discipline  equal  to  his  own,  in  number  far  superior, 
acting  under  the  sanction  of  royal  authority,  and 
commanded  by  an  officer  of  known  I ravery.  He  was 
informed  that  Natvaez,  more  solicitous  to  gratify  the 
resentment  of  Velasquez,  than  attentive  to  the  honour 
or  interest  of  his  country,  had  begun  his  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  by  representing  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers as  fugitives  and  out  aws,  guilty  of  rebellion 
against  their  own  sovereign,  and  of  injustice  in 
invading  the  Mexican  empire;  and  had  declared  that 
his  chief  object  in  visiting  the  country  was  to  punish 
the  Spaniards  who  had  committed  these  crimes,  and 
to  rescue  the  Mexicans  from  oppression.  He  soon 
perceived  that  the  same  unfavourable  representations 
of  his  character  and  actions  had  been  conveyed  to 
Montezuma,  and  that  Narvaez  had  found  means  to 
assure  him,  that  as  the  conduct  of  those  who  kept 
him  under  restraint  was  highly  displeasing  to  the 
king  his  master,  he  had  it  in  charge  not  only  to 
rescue  an  injured  monarch  from  confinement,  but  to 
reinstate  him  in  the  possession  of  his  ancient  power 
and  independence.  Animated  with  this  prospect  of 
being  set  free  from  subjection  to  strangers,  the  Mexi- 
cans in  several  provinces  began  openly  to  revolt  from 
Cortes,  and  to  regard  Narvaez  as  a deliverer  no  less 
able  than  willing  to  save  them.  Montezuma  himself 
kept  up  a secret  intercourse  with  the  new  commander, 
and  seemed  to  court  him  as  a person  superior  in 
power  and  dignity  to  those  Spaniards  whom  he  had 
hitherto  revered  as  the  first  of  men  (116). 

Such  were  the  various  aspects  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty which  presented  themselves  to  the  view  of 
Cortes.  No  situation  can  be  conceived  more  trying 
to  the  capacity  and  firmness  of  a general,  or  where 
the  choice  of  the  plan  which  ought  to  be  adopted  was 
more  difficult.  If  he  should  wait  the  approach  of 
Narvaez  in  Mexico,  destruction  seemed  to  be  unavoid- 
able ; for  while  the  Spaniards , pressed  him  from 
without,  the  inhabitants,  whose  turbulent  spirit  he 
could  hardly  restrain  with  all  his  authority  and 
attention,  would  easily  lay  hold  on  such  a favourable 
opportunity  of  avenging  all  their  wrongs.  If  he 
should  abandon  the  capital,  set  the  captive  monarch 
at  liberty,  and  march  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  he 
must  at  once  foreso  the  fruits  of  all  his  toils  and 
victories,  and  relinquish  advantages  which  could 
not  be  recovered  without  extraordinary  efforts  and 
infinite  danger.  If,  instead  of  employing  force,  he 
should  have  recourse  to  conciliating  measures,  and 
attempt  an  accommodation  with  Narvaez  ; the 
natural  haughtiness  of  that  officer,  augmented  by 
consciousness  of  his  present  superiority,  forbade  him 
to  cherish  any  sanguine  hope  of  success.  After 
revolving  every  scheme  with  deep  attention,  Cortes 
fixed  upon  that  which  in  execution  was  most 
hazardous,  but,  if  successful,  would  prove  most  bene- 
ficial to  himself  and  to  his  country ; and  with  the 
decisive  intrepidity  suited  to  desperate  situations* 
determined  to  make  one  bold  effort  for  victory  undef 
every  disadvantage,  rather  than  sacrifice  his  own 
conquests  and  the  Spanish  interests  in  Mexico. 

But  though  he  foresaw  that  the  contest  must  b« 
terminated  finally  by  arms,  it  would  have  been  not 
only  indecent,  but  criminal,  to  have  marched  against 
his  countrymen,  without  attempting  to  adjust  matters 
by  an  amicable  negociation.  In  this  service  he  em- 
ployed Olmedo,  his  chaplain,  to  whose  character  the 
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function  was  well  suited,  and  who  possessed  besides, 
such  prudence  and  address  as  qualified  him  to  carry 
on  the  secret  intrigues  in  which  Cortes  placed  his 
chief  confidence.  Narvaez  rejected,  with  scorn,  every 
scheme  of  accommodation  thatOlmedo  proposed,  and 
was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  laying  violent 
hands  on  him  and  his  attendants.  He  met,  however, 
with  a more  favourable  reception  among  the  followers 
of  Narvaez,  to  many  of  whom  he  delivered  letters, 
either  from  Cortes  or  his  officers,  their  ancient  friends 
and  companions.  Cortes  artfully  accompanied  these 
with  presents  of  rings,  chains  of  gold,  and  other 
trinkets  of  value,  which  inspired  those  needy  adven- 
turers with  hi>>h  ideas  of  the  wealth  that  he  had 
acquired,  and  with  envy  of  their  good  fortune  who 
were  engaged  in  his  service.  Some,  from  hopes  of 
becoming  sharers  in  those  rich  spoils,  declared  for 
an  immediate  accommodation  with  Cortes.  Others, 
from  public  spirit,  iaboured  to  prevent  a civil  war, 
which,  whatever  party  should  prevail,  must  shake, 
and  perhaps  subvert,  the  Spanish  power,  in  a country 
where  it  was  so  imperfectly  established.  Narvaez 
disregarded  both,  and  by  a public  proclamation  de- 
nounced Cortes  and  his  adherents  rebels  and  enemies 
to  their,  country.  Cortes,  it  is  probable,  was  not 
much  surprised  at  the  untractable  arrogance  of  Nar- 
vaez; and,  after  having  given  such  a proof  of  his  own 
pacific  disposition  as  might  justify  his  recourse  to 
other  means,  he  determined  to  advance  towards  an 
enemy  whom  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  appease. 

[May.]  He  left  a hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the 
capital,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  an 
officer  of  distinguished  courage,  for  whom  the  Mexi- 
cans had  conceived  a singular  degree  of  respect.  To 
the  custody  of  this  slender  garrison  he  committed  a 
great  city,  with  all  the  wealth  he  had  amassed,  and, 
what  was  still  of  greater  importance,  the  person  of 
the  imprisoned  monarch.  His  utmost  art  was  em- 
ployed in  concealing  from  Montezuma  the  real  cause 
of  his  march.  He  laboured  to  persuade  him,  that 
the  strangers  who  had  lately  arrived  were  his  friends 
and  fellow-subjects  ; and  that,  after  a short  interview 
with  them,  they  would  depart  together,  and  return 
to  their  own  country.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  designs  of  the  Spaniards,  or  to  recon- 
cile what  he  now  heard  with  the  declarations  of 
Narvaez,  and  afraid  to  discover  any  symptom  of  sus- 
picion or  distrust  of  Cortes,  promised  to  remain 
quietly  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  and  to  cultivate  the 
same  friendship  with  Alvarado  which  he  had  uni- 
formly maintained  with  him.  Cortes,  with  seeming 
confidence  in  this  promise,  but  relying  principally 
upon  the  injunctions  which  he  had  given  Alvarado  to 
guard  his  prisoner  with  the  most  scrupulous  vigilance, 
set  out  from  Mexico. 

His  strength,  even  after  it  was  reinforced  by  the 
junction  of  Sandoval  and  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz, 
did  not  exceed  two  hundied  and  fifty  men.  As  he 
hoped  for  success  chiefly  from  the  rapidity  of  his 
motr.  ns,  his  troops  were  not  tncumbered  either  with 
baggage  or  artillery.  But  as  he  dreaded  extremely 
the  impression  which  the  enemy  might  make  with 
their  cavalry,  he  had  provided  against  this  danger 
with  the  foresight  and  sagacity  which  distinguish  a 
great  commander-  Having  observed  that  the  Indians 
in  the  province  of  Chinantla  used  spears  of  extraor- 
dinary length  and  force,  ne  armed  his  soldiers  with 
these,  and  accustomed  them  to  that  deep  and  compact 
arrangement  which  the  use  of  this  formidable  weapon, 
the  best  perhaps  that  ever  was  invented  for  defence, 
enabled  them  to  assume. 

With  this  small  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  advanced 
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towards  Zempoalla,  of  which  Narvaez  had  taken 
possession.  During  his  march,  he  made  repeated 
attempts  towards  some  accommodation  with  his 
opponent.  But  Narvaez  requiring  that  Cortes  and 
his  followers  should  instantly  recognise  his  title  to  be 
governor  of  New  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  which 
he  derived  from  Velasquez  ; and  Cortes  refusing  to 
submit  to  any  authority  which  was  not  founded  on  a 
commission  from  the  emperor  himself,  under  whose 
immediate  protection  he  and  his  adherents  had  placed 
their  infant  colony;  all  these  attempts  proved  fruit- 
less. The  intercourse,  however,  which  this  occasioned 
between  the  two  parties,  proved  of  no  small  advan- 
tage to  Cortes,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  some  of  Narvaez’s  officers  by  liberal  presents, 
of  softening  othprs  by  a semblance  of  moderation,  and 
of  dazzling  all  by  the  appearance  of  wealtfcamong  his 
troops,  most  of  his  soldiers  having  converted  their 
share  of  the  Mexican  gold  into  chains,  bracelets,  and 
other  ornaments,  which  they  displayed  with  military 
ostentation.  Narvaez  and  a little  junto  of  his  crea- 
tures excepted,  all  the  army  leaned  towards  an 
accommodation  with  their  countrymen.  This  dis- 
covery of  their  inclination  irritated  his  violent  temper 
almost  to  madness.  In  a transport  of  rage,  he  set  a 
price  upon  the  head  of  Cortes,  and  of  his  principal 
officers  ; and  having  learned  that  he  was  now  ad- 
vanced within  a league  of  Zempoalla  with  his  small 
body  of  men,  he  considered  this  as  an  insult  which 
merited  immediate  chastisement,  and  marched  out 
with  all  his  troops  to  offer  him  battle. 

But  Cortes  was  a leader  of  greater  abilities  and 
experience  than,  on  equal  ground,  to  fight  an  enemy 
so  far  superior  in  number,  and  so  much  better  ap- 
pointed. Having  taken  his  station  on  the  opposite 
hank  of  the  river  de  Canoas,  where  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  be  attacked,  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  without  concern,  and  disregarded  this  vain 
bravado.  It  was  then  the  beginning  of  the  wet  sea- 
son, and  the  rain  had  poured  down  during  a great 
part  of  the  day,  with  the  violence  peculiar  to  the 
torrid  zone.  The  followers  of  Narvaez,  unaccustomed 
to  the  hardships  of  military  service,  murmured  so 
much  at  being  thus  fruitlessly  exposed,  that,  from 
their  unsoldier-like  impatience,  as  well  as  his  own 
contempt  of  his  adversary,  their  general  permitted 
them  to  retire  to  Zempoalla.  The  very  circumstance 
which  induced  them  to  quit  the  field,  encouraged 
Cortes  to  form  a scheme  by  which  he  hoped  at  once 
to  terminate  the  war.  He  observed,  that  his  hardy 
veterans,  though  standing  under  the  torrents  which 
continued  to  fall,  without  a single  tent  or  any  shelter 
whatsoever  to  cover  them,  were  so  far  from  repining 
at  hardships  which  were  become  familiar  to  them, 
that  they  were  still  fresh  and  alert  for  service.  He 
foresaw  that  the  enemy  would  naturally  give  them- 
selves up  to  repose  after  their  fatigue,  and  that, 
judging  of  the  conduct  of  others  by  their  own  effemi- 
nacy, they  would  deem  themselves  perfectly  secure  at 
a season  so  unfit  for  action.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  fall  upon  them  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the 
surprise  and  terror  of  this  unexpected  attack  might 
more  than  compensate  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers 
His  soldiers,  sensible  that  no  resource  remained,  but 
in  some  desperate  effort  of  courage,  approved  of  the 
measure  with  such  warmth,  that  Cortes,  in  a military 
oration  which  he  addressed  to  them  before  they  began 
their  march,  was  more  solicitous  to  temper  than  to 
inflame  their  ardour.  He  divided  them  into  thre* 
parties.  At  the  head  of  the  first  he  placed  Sandoval ; 
intrusting  this  gallant  officer  with  the  most  dangerous 
and  important  service,  that  of  seizing  the  enemy’* 
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artillery,  which  was  planted  before  the  principal 
tower  of  the’  temple,  where  Narvaez  had  fixed  his 
head-quarters.  Christoval  de  Olid  commanded  the 
gecond,  with  orders  to  assault  the  tower,  and  lay  hold 
on  the  general.  Cortes  himself  conducted  the  third 
and  smallest  division,  which  was  to  act  as  a body  of 
reserve,  and  to  support  the  other  two  as  there  should 
be  occasion.  Having  passed  the  river  de  Canoas, 
which  was  much  swelled  with  the  rains,  not  without 
difficulty,  the  water  reaching  almost  to  their  chins, 
they  advanced  in  profound  silence,  without  beat  of 
drum,  or  sound  of  anv  warlike  instrument ; eacli  man 
armed  with  his  sword,  his  dagger,  and  his  Chinan- 
tlan  spear.  Narvaez,  remiss  in  proportion  to  his 
security,  had  posted  only  two  sentinels  to  watch  the 
motions  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  such  good  cause 
to  dread.  One  of  these  was  seized  by  the  advanced 
guard  of  Cortes’s  troops,  the  other  made  his  escape, 
and  hurrying  to  the  town  with  all  the  precipitation 
of  fear  and  zeal,  gave  such  timely  notice  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  that  there  was  full  leisure  to  have 
prepared  for  their  reception.  But  through  the  arro-  j 
gance  and  infatuation  of  Narvaez,  this  important  ] 
interva*  was  mst.  He  imputed  this  alarm  to  the 
cowardice  of  the  sentinel,  and  treated  with  derision 
the  idea  of  being  attacked  by  forces  so  unequal  to 
his  own.  The  shouts  of  Cortes’s  soldiers,  rushing  on 
to  the  assault,  convinced  him  at  last  that  the  danger 
which  he  despised  was  real.  The  rapidity  with  which 
they  advanced  was  such,  that  only  one  cannon  could 
be  fired  before  Sandoval’s  party  closed  with  the 
enemy,  drove  them  from  their  guns,  and  began  to 
force  their  way  up  the  steps  of  the  tower.  Narvaez, 
no  less  brave  in  action  than  presumptuous  in  conduct, 
armed  himself  in  haste,  and  by  his  voice  and  example 
animateb  his  men  to  the  comdat.  Old  advanced  to 
sustain  his  companions  ; and  Cortes  himself,  rushing 
to  the  front,  conducted  and  added  new  vigour  to  the 
attack.  The  compact  order  in  which  this  small  body 
pressed  on,  and  the  impenetrable  front  which  they 
presented  w th  their  long  spears,  bore  down  all 
opposition  before  it.  They  had  now  reached  the 
gate,  and  were  struggling  to  burst  it  open,  when  a 
soldier  having  set  fire  to  the  reeds  with  which  the 
tower  was  covered,  compelled  Narvaez  to  sallv  out. 
In  the  first  encounter  he  was  wounded  m the  eve 
with  a spear,  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  was  dragged 
down  the  steps,  and  in  a moment  clapped  in  fetters. 
The  cry  of  victory  resounded  among  the  troops  of 
Cortes.  Those  who  had  sallied  out  with  their  leader 
now  maintained  the  conflict  feebly,  and  began  to 
surrender.  Among  the  remainder  of  his  soldiers, 
stationed  in  two  smaller  towers  of  the  temple,  terror 
and  confusion  prevailed.  The  darkness  was  so  great, 
that  they  could  not  distinguish  between  their  friends 
and  foes.  Their  own  artillery  was  pointed  against 
them.  Wherever  they  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld 
lights  gleaming  through  the  obscurity  of  night,  which, 
though  proceeding  only  from  a variety  of  shining 
insects  that  abound  in  moist  and  sultry  climates, 
their  affrighted  imaginations  represented  as  numerous 
bands  of  musketeers  advancing  with  kindled  matches 
to  the  attack.  After  a short  resistance,  the  soldiers 
compelled  their  officers  to  capitulate,  and  before 
morning  all  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted 
quietly  to  their  conquerors. 

This  complete  victory  proved  more  acceptable,  as 
it  was  gained  almost  without  bloodshed,  only  two 
soldiers  being  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and  two 
officers,  with  fifteen  private  men,  of  the  adverse  fac- 
tion. Cortes  treated  the  vanquished  not  like  enemies, 
but  as  countrymen  and  friends,  and  offered  either  to 


send  them  back  directly  to  Cuba,  or  to  takethe'n  into 
his  service,  as  partners  in  his  fortune,  on  equal  terms 
with  his  own  soldiers.  This  latter  proposition,  secoiv’ 
ed  by  a seasonable  distribution  of  some  presents  fr 
Cortes,  and  liberal  promises  of  more,  opened  prospects 
so  agreeable  to  the  romantic  expectations  which  ha 
invited  them  to  engage  in  this  service,  that  all,  a fev. 
partizans  of  Narvaez  excepted,  closed  with  it.  aru1 
vipd  with  each  other  in  professions  of  fidelity  ami 
attachment  to  a general,  whose  recent  suc'-hs  had 
given  them  such  a striking  proof  of  his  abilities  i 
command.  Thus,  by  a series  of  events  no  l«*ss 
fortunate  than  uncommon,  Cortes  not  only  escaped 
from  perdition  which  seemed  inevitable,  but,  when 
he  had  least  reason  to  expect  it,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a thousand  Spaniards,  ready  to  follow  where- 
ever  he  should  lead  them.  Whoever  reflects  upon 
the  facility  with  which  this  victory  was  obtained,  or 
considers  with  what  sudden  and  unanimous  transi- 
tion the  followers  of  Narvaez  ranged  themselves 
under  the  standard  of  his  rival,  will  be  apt  to  ascribe 
both  events  as  much  to  the  intrigues  as  to  the  arms 
of  Cortes,  and  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  ruin  df 
Narvaez  was  occasioned,  no  less  by  the  treachery  of 
his  own  followers,  than  by  the  valour  of  the  enemy. 

But,  in  one  point,  the  prudent  conduct  and  good 
fortune  of  Cortes  were  equally  conspicuous.  If,  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  operations  after  ha  began  his 
march,  he  had  not  brought  matters  to  such  a speedy 
issue,  even  this  decisive  victory  would  have  come  too 
late  to  have  saved  his  companions  whom  he  left  in 
Mexico.  A few  days  after  the  discomfiture  of  Nar- 
vaez, a courier  arrived  with  an  account  that  the 
Mexicans  had  taken  arms,  and  having  seized  and 
destroyed  the  two  brigantines  which  Cortes  had  built 
in  order  to  secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  and 
attacked  the  Spaniards  in  thpir  quarters,  and  killed 
several  of  them,  and  wounded  more,  had  reduced  to 
ashes  their  magazine  of  provisions,  and  carried  on 
hostilities  with  such  fury,  that  though  Alvarado  and 
his  men  defended  themselves  with  undaunted  reso- 
lution, they  must  either  be  soon  cut  off  by  famine, 
or  sink  nnder  the  multitude  of  their  enemies.  This 
revolt  was  excited  by  motives^ which  rendered  it  still 
more  alarming.  On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for 
Zempoalla,  the  Mexicans  flattered  themselves,  that 
the  long  expected  opportunity  of  restoring  their 
sovereign  to  liberty,  and  of  vindicating  their  country 
from  the  odious  dominion  of  strangers,  was  at  length 
arrived ; that  whiie  the  forces  of  their  oppressors 
were  divided,  and  the  arms  of  one  party  turned 
against  the  other,  they  might  triumph  with  greater 
facility  over  both.  Consultations  were  held,  and 
schemes  formed  with  this  intention.  The  Spaniards 
in  Mexico,  conscious  of  their  own  feebleness,  sus- 
pected and  dreaded  those  machinations.  A varado, 
though  a gallant  officer,  possessed  neither  that  ex- 
tent of  capacity,  nor  dignity  of  manners,  by  whi  :h 
Cortes  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  the 
minds  of  the  Mexicans,  as  never  allowed  them  to 
form  a just  estimate  of  his  weakness  or  of  their  own 
strength.  Alvarado  knew  no  mode  of  supporting  his 
authority  but  force.  Instead  of  employing  address 
to  disconcert  the  plans,  or  to  soothe  the  spirits  of  the 
Mexicans,  he  waited  the  return  of  one  of  their  solemn 
festivals,  when  the  principal  persons  in  the  empire 
were  dancing,  according  to  custom,  in  the  court  of 
the  great  temple;  he  teized  all  the  avenues  which  led 
to  it,  and,  allured  partly  by  the  rich  ornaments  which 
they  wore  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly  bv  the 
facility  of  cutting  off  at  once  the  authors  of  that  con- 
spiracy which  he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed 
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•nd  unsuspicious  of  any  danger,  and  massacred  a great 
number,  none  escaping  but  such  as  made  their  way 
over  the  battlements  of  the  temple.  An  action  so 
cruel  and  treacherous  filled  not  only  the  city,  but  the 
whole  empire,  with  indignation  and  rage.  All  called 
loud  for  vengeance ; and  regardless  of  the  safety  of 
their  monarch,  whose  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  of  their  own  danger  in  assaulting  an 
enemy  who  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  terror, 
they  committed  all  those  acts  of  violence  of  which 
Cortes  received  an  account. 

To  him  the  danger  appeared  so  imminent  as  to 
admit  neither  of  deliberation  nor  delay.  He  set  out 
instantly  with  all  his  forces,  and  returned  from  Zem- 
poalla  with  no  less  rapidity  than  he  advanced 
thither.  At  Tlascala  he  was  joined  by  two  thousand 
chosen  warriors.  On  entering  the  Mexican  territoiies, 
he  found  that  disaffection  to  the  Spaniards  was  not 
confined  to  the  capital.  The  principal  inhabitants 
had  deserted  the  towns  through  which  he  passed ; 
no  person  of  note  appearing  to  meet  him  with  the 
usual  respect;  no  provision  was  made  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  troops ; and  though  he  was  permitted 
to  advance  without  opposition,  the  solitude  and 
silence  which  reigned  in  every  place,  and  the  horror 
with  which  the  people  avoided  all  intercourse  with 
him,  discovered  a deep  rooted  antipathy,  that  excited 
the  most  just  alarm.  But  implacable  as  the  enmity 
of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so  unacquainted  with 
the  science  of  war,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  take 
the  proper  measures,  either  for  their  own  safety  or 
the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  Uninstructed  by 
their  former  error  in  admitting  a formidable  enemy 
into  their  capital,  instead  of  breaking  down  the 
causeways  and  bridges,  by  which  they  might  have 
enclosed  Alvarado  and  his  party,  and  have  effectu- 
ally stopped  the  career  of  Cortes,  they  again  suffered 
him  to  march  into  the  city  without  molestation  [June 
24],  and  to  take  quiet  possession  of  his  ancient  station. 

The  transports  of  jov  with  which  Alvarado  and  his 
soldiers  received  their  companions  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed. Both  parties  were  so  much  elated,  the  one 
with  their  seasonable  deliverance,  and  the  other  with 
the  great  exploits  which  they  had  achieved,  that  this 
intoxication  of  success  seems  to  have  reached  Cortes 
himself ; and  he  behaved  on  this  occasion  neither 
with  his  usual  sagacity  nor  attention.  He  not  only 
neglected  to  visit  Montezuma,  but  imbittered  the 
insult  by  expressions  full  of  contempt  for  that  unfor- 
tunate prince  and  his  people.  The  forces  of  which 
he  had  now  the  command  appeared  to  him  so  irresis- 
tible, that  he  might  assume  a higher  tone,  and  lay 
aside  the  mask  of  mode  ation  under  which  he  had 
hitherto  concealed  his  designs.  Some  Mexicans,  who 
understood  the  Spanish  language,  heard  the  contemp- 
tuous words  which  Cortes  uttered,  and  reporting  them 
.to  their  countrymen,  k ndled  their  rage  anew.  They 
•were  now  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the  gene- 
ral were  equally  blood v with  those  of  Alvarado,  and 
his  original  purpose  in  visiting  their  country  had  not 
been  as  he  pretended,  to  court  the  alliance  of  their 
'Sovereign,  but  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  his  domi- 
nions. They  resumed  their  arms  with  the  additional 
fury  which  this  discovery  inspired,  attacked  a consi- 
derable body  of  Spaniards  who  were  marching  towards 
the  great  square  in  which  the  public  market  was 
held,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  with  some  loss. 
Imboldened  by  this  success,  «and  delighted  to  find 
that  their  oppressors  were  not  invincible,  they  ad- 
vanced next  day  with  extraordinary  martial  pomp  to 
attack  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters.  Their 
umber  was  formidable,  and  their  undaunted  courage 


still  more  so.  Though  the  artillery  pointed  against 
their  numerous  battalions,  crowded  together  in 
narrow  streets,  swept  off  multitudes  at  every  dis- 
charge ; though  every  blow  of  the  Spanish  weapons 
fell  with  mortal  effect  upon  their  naked  bodies,  tho 
impetuosity  of  the  assault  did  not  abate.  Fres-h  men 
rushed  forward  to  occupy  the  places  of  the  slain,  and 
meeting  with  the  same  fate,  were  succeeded  by  others 
no  less  intrepid  and  eager  for  vengeance.  The 
utmost  efforts  of  Cortes’s  abilities  and  experience, 
seconded  by  the  disciplined  valour  of  bis  troops, 
were  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the  fortifications  that 
surrounded  the  post  where  the  Spaniards  were 
stationed,  into  which  the  enemy  were  more  than 
once  on  the  point  of  forcing  their  way. 

Cortes  beheld,  with  wonder,  the  implacable  fero- 
city of  a people  who  seemed  at  first  to  submit  tamely 
to  the  yoke,  and  had  continued  so  long  passive 
under  it.  The  soldiers  of  Narvaez,  who  fondly 
imagined  that  they  followed  Cortes  to  share  in  the 
spoils  of  a conquered  empire,  were  astonished  to  find 
that  they  were  involved  in  a dangerous  war,  with  an 
enemy  whose  vigour  was  still  unbroken,  and  loudly 
execrated  their  own  weakness,  in  giving  such  easy 
credit  to  the  delusive  promises  of  their  new  leader. 
But  surprise  and  complaints  were  of  no  avail.  Some 
immediate  and  extraordinary  effort  was  requisite  to 
extricate  themselves  out  of  their  present  situation. 
As  soon  as  the  approach  of  evening  induced  the 
Mexicans  to  retire,  in  compliance  with  their  national 
custom  of  ceasing  from  hostilities  with  the  setting 
sun,  Cortes  betjan  to  prepare  for  a sally,  next  day, 
with  such  a considerable  force,  as  might  either  drive 
the  enemy  out  of  the  city,  or  compel  them  to  listen 
to  terms  of  accommodation. 

He  conducted,  in  person,  the  troops  destined  for 
this  important  service.  Every  invention  known  in 
the  European  art  of  war,  as  well  as  every  precaution 
suggested  by  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
mode  of  fighting,  v^jre  employed  to  insure  success 
But  he  found  an  enemy  prepared  and  determined 
to  oppose  him.  The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was 
greatly  augmented  by  fresh  troops,  which  poured  in 
continually  from  the  country,  and  their  animosity 
was  in  no  degree  abated.  They  were  led  by  their 
nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of  their  priests, 
and  fought  in  defence  of  their  temples  and  families, 
under  the  eye  of  their  gods,  and  in  presence  of  their 
wives  and  children.  Notwithstanding  their  num- 
bers, and  enthusiastic  contempt  of  danger  and  death, 
wherever  the  Spaniards  could  close  with  them,  the 
superiority  of  their  discipline  and  arms  obliged  the 
Mexicans  to  give  way.  But  in  narrow  streets,  and 
where  many  of  the  bridges  of  communication  were 
broken  down,  the  Spaniards  could  seldom  come  to 
a fair  encounter  with  the  enemy,  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced, were  exposed  to  showers  of  arrows  and 
stones  from  the  tops  of  houses.  After  a day  of 
incessant  exertion,  though  vast  numbers  of  the 
Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city  was  burnt,  the 
Spaniards,  weary  with  the  slaughter,  and  harassed 
by  multitudes  which  successively  relieved  each  other, 
were  obliged  at  length  to  retire,  with  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  accomplished  nothing  so  decisive  as 
to  compensate  the  unusual  calamity  of  having  twelve 
soldiers  killed,  and  above  sixty  wounded.  Another 
sally,  made  with  greater  force,  was  not  more  effec- 
tual, and  in  it  the  general  himself  was  wounded  ill 
the  hand. 

Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  own  contempt  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  was  satisfied  that  he  could  neither 
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retain  his  present  station  in  the  cenite  of  hn 
hostile  city,  nor  retire  from  it  without  the  moat 
imminent  dauber.  One  resource  still  remained,  to 
try  what  effect  the  interposition  of  Montezuma  might 
nave  to  soothe  or  overawe  his  subjects.  When  the 
Mexicans  approached  next  morning  to  renew  the 
assault,  that  unfortunate  prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  be- 
coming the  instrument  of  his  own  disgrace,  and  of 
the  slavery  of  his  people  (117),  advanced  to  the 
battlements  in  bis  royal  robes,  and  with  aid  the  pomp 
in  which  he  used  to  appear  on  solemn  occasions. 
At  the  sight  of  their  sovereign,  whom  they  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  honour,  and  almost  to  revere  as 
a god,  the  weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  every 
tongue  was  silent,  all  bowed  their  heads,  and  many 
prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground.  Montezuma 
addressed  them  with  every  argument  that  could 
mitigate  their  rage,  or  persuade  them  to  cease  from 
hostilities.  When  he  ended  his  discourse,  a sullen 
murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  ranks;  to 
this  succeeded  reproaches  and  threats  ; and  the  fury 
of  the  multitude  rising  in  a moment  above  every 
restraint  of  decency  or  respect,  flights  of  arrows  and 
volleys  of  stones  poured  in  so  violently  upon  the 
ramparts,  that  before  the  Spanish  soldiers  appointed 
to  cover  Montezuma  with  their  bucklers,  had  time  to 
lift  them  in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded  the 
unhappy  monarch,  and  the  blow  of  a stone  on  his 
temp  e struck  him  to  the  ground.  On  seeing  him 
fall,  the  Mexicans  were  so  much  astonished,  that  with 
a transition  not  uncommon  in  popular  tumults,  they 
passed  in  a moment  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  ; 
remorse  succeeded  to  insult,  and  they  fled  with 
horror,  as  if  the  vengeance  of  heaven  were  pursuing 
the  crime  which  they  had  committed.  The  Spaniards 
without  molestation  carried  Montezuma  to  his  apart- 
ments, and  Cortes  hastened  thither  to  console  him 
under  his  misfortune.  But  the  unhappy  monarch 
now  nerceived  how  low  he  was  sunk,  and  the 
haughty  spirit  which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long 
extinct,  returning,  he  scorned  to  survive  this  last 
humiliation,  and  to  protract  an  ignominious  life,  not 
only  as  the  prisoner  and  tool  of  his  enemies,  but  as 
the  object  of  contempt  or  detestation  arnon^  his  sub- 
jects. In  a transport  of  rage  he  tore  the  bandages 
from  his  wounds,  and  refused,  with  such  obstinacy, 
to  take  any  nourishment,  that  he  soon  ended  his 
wretched  days,  rejecting  with  disdain  all  the 
solicitations  of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith. 

Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  having  lost 
all  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  attempting  a 
retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  for  it.  But  a sudden 
motion  of  the  Mexicans  engaged  him  in  new  con- 
flicts. They  took  possession  of  a high  tower  in  the 
great  temple  which  overlooked  the  Spanish  quarters, 
and  placing  there  a garrison  of  their  principal  war- 
riors, not  a Spaniard  could  stir  without  being  exposed 
to  their  missile  weapons.  From  this  post  it  was 
necessary  to  dislodge  them  at  any  risk  ; and  Juan  de 
Escobar,  with  a numerous  detatchment  of  chosen 
soldiers,  was  ordered  to  make  the  attack.  But 
Escobar,  though  a gallant  officer,  and  at  the  head  of 
troops  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  who  now  fought 
under  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  was  thrice  re- 
pulsed. Cortes,  sensible  that  not  only  the  reputation 
but  the  safety  of  his  army  depended  on  the  success 
of  this  assault,  ordered  a buckler  to  be  tied  to  his 
arm,  as  he  could  not  manage  it  with  his  wounded 
hand,  and  rushed  with  his  drawn  sword  into  the 


thickest  of  the  combatants.  Encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to 
the  charge  with  such  vigour,  that  they  gradually 
forced  their  way  up  the  steps,  and  drove  the  Mexi- 
cans to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  There 
a d eadful  carnage  began,  when  two  young  Mexican* 
of  high  rank,  observing  Cortes  as  he  animated  his 
soldiers  by  his  voice  and  example,  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the  author  of  all 
the  calamities  which  desolated  their  country.  They 
approached  him  in  a supplicant  posture,  as  if  they  had 
intended  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  seizing  him  in  k 
a moment,  hurried  him  towards  the  battlements,  over 
which  they  threw  themselves  headlong,  in  hopes  of 
dragging  him  along  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the 
same  fall.  But  Cortes,  by  his  strength  and  agility, 
bro  e loose  from  their  grasp,  and  the  gallant  youths 
perished  in  this  generous  attempt  to  save  tlj^ir 
country.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  became  masters 
of  the  tower,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and,  without  further 
molestation,  continued  the  preparations  for  their 
retreat. 

This  became  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Mexicans 
were  so  much  astonished  at  the  la>t  effort  of  the 
Spanish  valour,  that  they  began  to  change  their  whole 
system  of  hostility,  and,  instead  of  incessant  attacks, 
endeavoured,  bv  barricading  the  streets,  and  break- 
ing down  the  causeways,  to  cut  off  the  communication 
of  the  Spaniards  with  the  continent,  and  thus  to 
starve  an  enemy  « horn  they  could  not  subdue.  The 
first  point  to  be  determined  by  Cortes  and  his  fol- 
lowers was,  whether  they  should  march  out  open 
in  the  face  of  day,  when  they  could  discern  every 
danger,  and  see  how  to  regulate  their  own  motions, 
as  well  as  how  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  ; or, 
whether  they  should  endeavour  to  retire  secretly  in 
the  night  ? The  latter  was  preferred,  partly  from 
hopes  that  their  national  superstition  would  restrain 
the  Mexicans  from  venturing  to  attack  them  in  tho 
night,  and  partly  from  their  own  fond  belief  in  the 
predictions  of  a private  soldier,  who  having  acquired 
universal  credit  by  a smattering  of  learning,  and  his 
pretensions  to  astrology,  boldly  assured  his  country- 
men of  success  if  they  made  their  retreat  in  this 
manner.  They  began  to  move,  towards  midnight,  in 
three  divisions.  Sandoval  led  the  van  ; Pedro  Alva- 
rado, and  Velasquez  de  Leon,  had  the  conduct  of  the 
rear  ; and  Cortes  commanded  in  the  centre,  where  hs 
placed  the  prisoner,  among  whom  were  a son  and 
two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  together  with  several 
Mexicans  of  distinction,  the  artillery,  the  baggage, 
and  a portable  bridge  of  timber,  intended  to  be  laid 
over  the  breaches  in  the  causeway.  They  marched 
in  profound  silence  along  the  causeway  which  led  to 
Tacuba,  because  it  was  shorter  than  any  of  the  rest, 
and,  lying  most  remote  from  the  road  towards  Tias- 
cala  and  the  sea-coast,  had  been  left  more  entire  by 
the  Mexicans.  They  reached  the  first  breach  in  it 
without  molestation,  hoping  that  their  retreat  was 
undiscovered. 

But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  only 
watched  all  their  motions  with  attention,  but  had 
made  proper  dispositions  for  a most  formidable 
attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  upon 
placing  their  bridge  in  the  breach,  and  occupied  in 
conducting  their  horses  and  artillery  along  it,  they 
were  suddenly  alarmed  with  a tremendous  sound  of 
warlike  instruments,  and  a general  shout  from  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  enemies;  the  lake  wag 
covered  with  canoes ; flights  of  arrows  and  showers 
of  stones  poured  in  upon  them  from  every  quarter; 
the  Mexicans  rushing  forward  to  the  charge  with 
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fearless  impetuosity,  as  if  they  hoped  in  that  moment 
to  be  avenged  for  all  their  wrongs.  Unfortunately 
the  wooden  bridge,  by  the  weight  of  the  artillery, 
was  wedged  so  fast  into  the  stones  and  mud,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  remove  it.  Dismayed  at  this 
accident,  the  Spaniards  advanced  with  precipitation 
towards  the  second  breach.  The  Mexicans  hemmed 
them  in  on  every  side,  and  though  they  defended 
themselves  with  their  usual  courage,  yet  crowded 
together  as  they  were  on  a narrow  causewav,  their 
discipline  and  military  skill  weie  of  little  avail,  nor 
did  the  obscurity  of  the  night  permit  them  to  derive 
great  advantage  from  their  fire  arms,  or  the  superi- 
ority of  their  other  weapons.  All  Mexico  was  now 
in  arms,  and  so  eager  were  the  people  on  the 
destruction  of  their  oppressors,  that  they  who  were 
not  near  enough  to  annoy  them  in  person,  impatient 
of  delay,  pressed  forward  with  such  ardour,  as  drove 
on  Their  countrymen  in  the  front  with  irresistible 
violence.  Fresh  warriors  instantly  filed  the  place  of 
such  as  fell.  The  Spaniards,  weary  with  slaughter, 
tnd  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  torrent  that 
poured  in  upon  them,  began  to  give  way.  In  a mo- 
ment the  confusion  was  universal ; horse  and  foot, 
officers  and  soldiers,  friends  and  enemies,  were  min- 
gled together;  and  while  all  fought,  and  many  fell,  they 
could  hardly  distinguish  from  what  hand  the  blow 
came. 

Cortes,  with  about  a hundred  foot  soldiers  and  a 
few  horse,  forced  his  way  over  the  two  remaining 
breaches  in  the  causeway,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
serving  to  fill  up  the  chasms,  and  reached  the  main 
land.  Having  formed  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived, 
he  returned  with  such  as  were  yet  capable  of  serviae, 
to  assist  his  friends  in  their  retreat,  and  to  encourage 
them,  by  his  presence  and  example,  to  persevere  in 
the  ©ffo  ts  requisite  to  effect  it.  He  met  with  part  of 
his  soldiers,  who  had  broke  through  the  enemy,  but 
found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of 
their  agressors,  or  perishing  in  the  lake ; and  heard 
the  piteous  lamentations  of  others,  whom  the  Mexi- 
cans, having  taken  alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  day,  all 
who  had  escaped  assembled  at  Tacuba.  But  when 
the  morning  dawned,  and  discoveved  to  the  view  of 
Cortes  his  shattered  battalion,  reduced  to  less  than 
half  its  number,  the  survivors  dejected,  and  most  of 
them  covered  with  wounds,  the  thoug  irs  of  what  they 
had  suffered,  and  the  remembrance  of  no  many  faith- 
ful friends  and  gallant  followers  who  had  fallen  in 
that  night  of  sorrow,  pierced  his  soul  with  such 
anguish,  that  while  he  was  forming  their  ranks,  and 
issuing  some  necessary  orders,  his  soldiers  observed 
the  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes,  and  remarked  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  while  attentive  to  the  duties 
of  a general,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  feelings  of 
a man. 

In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  distinction 
perished  (118),  and  among  these  Velasquez  de  Leon, 
who  having  forsaken  th*1  party  of  his  kinsman,  the 
governor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  the  fortune  of  his  com- 
panions, was,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  his 
superior  merit,  respected  by  them  as  the  second  per- 
son in  the  army.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
baggage,  were  lost ; the  greater  part  of  the  horses, 
and  above  two  thousand  of  the  Tlascalans,  were 
killed,  and  only  a very  small  portion  of  the  treasure 
which  they  had  amassed  was  saved.  This,  which 
had  been  always  their  chief  object,  proved  a great 
cause  of  their  calamity;  for  many  of  the  soldiers 
having  so  overloaded  themselves  with  bars  of  gold  as 
rendered  them  unfit  for  action,  and  retarded  then 


flight,  fell,  ignominiouslv,  the  victims  of  their  own 
inconsiderate  avarice.  Amidst  qp  many  disasters,  it 
was  some  conso’ation  to  find  that  Aguilar  and 
Marina,  whose  function  as  interpreters  was  of  such 
essential  importance,  had  made  their  escape. 

The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  some  shelter 
for  his  wearied  t oops  ; for  as  the  Mexicans  infested 
them  on  every  side,  and  the  people  of  Tacuba  began 
to  take  arms,  he  could  not  continue  in  his  present 
station.  He  directed  his  march  towards  the  rising 
ground,  and  having  fortunately  discovered  a temple 
situated  on  an  eminence,  took  possession  of  it. 
There  he  found  not  only  the  shelter  for  which  he 
wished,  but,  what  was  no  less  wanted,  some  provi- 
sions to  refresh  his  men  ; and  though  the  enemy  did 
not  intermit  their  attacks  throughout  the  day,  they 
were  with  less  difficulty  prevented  from  making  any 
impression.  During  this  time  Cortes  was  engaged 
in  deep  consultation  with  his  officers,  concerning 
the  route  which  they  ought  to  take  in  their  retreat. 
They  were  now  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  Tlas- 
cala,  the  only  place  where  they  could  hope  for  a 
friendly  reception,  lav  about  sixty-four  miles  to  the 
east  of  Mexico ; so  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  round 
the  north  end  of  the  lake  before  they  could  fall  into 
the  road  which  led  thither.  A Tiascalan  soldier 
undertook  to  be  their  guide,  and  conducted  them 
through  a country,  in  some  places  marshy,  in  others 
mountainous,  in  all  ill  cultivated  and  thinly  peopled. 
They  marched  for  six  days  with  little  respite,  and 
under  continual  alarms,  numerous  bodies  of  the 
Mexicans  hovering  round  them,  sometimes  harassing 
them  at  a distance  with  their  missile  weapons,  and 
sometimes  attacking  them  closely  in  front,  in  rear,  in 
flank,  with  great  boidness,  as  they  now  knew  that 
thev  were  not  invincible.  Nor  were  the  fatigue 
and  danger  of  those  incessant  conflicts  the  worse  evils 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  As  the  barren  country 
through  which  they  passed  afforded  hardly  any  provi- 
sions, they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  berries,  roots, 
and  the  stalks  of  green  maize;  and  at  the  very  time 
that  famine  was  depressing  their  spirits  and  wasting 
their  strength,  their  situation  required  the  most 
vigorous  and  unremitting  exertions  of  courage  and 
activity.  Amidst  those  complicated  distresses,  on© 
circumstance  supported  and  animated  the  Spaniards. 
Their  commander  sustained  this  sad  reverse  of 
fortune  with  unshaken  magnanimity.  His  presence 
of  mind  never  forsook  him  ; his  sagacity  foresaw 
every  event,  and  his  vigilance  provided  for  it.  He 
was  foremost  in  every  danger,  and  endured  every 
hardship  with  cheerfulness.  The  difficulties  with 
which  he  was  surrounded  seemed  to  call  forth  new 
talents  ; and  his  soldiers,  though  despairing  them- 
selves, continued  to  follow  him  with  increasing  confi- 
dence in  his  abilities. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otumba,  not 
far  from  the  road  between  Mexico  and  Tlascala. 
Early  next  morning  they  began  to  advance  towards  it, 
flying  parties  of  the  enemy  still  hanging  on  the  rear; 
and,  amidst  the  insults  with  which  they  accompanied 
their  hostilities,  Marina  remarked  that  they  often 
exclaimed  with  exultation,  “ Go  on,  robbers  ; go  to 
the  place  where  you  shall  quickly  meet  the  vengeance 
due  to  your  crimes.”  The  meaning  of  this  threat  the 
Spaniards  did  not  comprehend,  until  they  reached 
the  summit  or  an  eminence  before  them.  There  a 
spacious  valley  opened  to  their  view  covered  with  a 
vast  army,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
The  Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of  their  troops 
they  harassed  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  had 
assembled  their  principal  force  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  lake  ; and  marching  along  the  road  which  led 
directly  to  Tlascala,  posted  it  in  the  plain  ot  Otumba, 
through  which  they  knew  Cortes  must  pass.  At 
the  sight  of  this  incredible  multitude,  which  they 
could  survey  at  once  from  the  rising  ground,  the 
Spaniards  were  astonished,  and  even  the  boldest 
began  to  despair.  But  Cortes,  without  allowin'; 
leisure  for  their  fears  to  acquire  strength  by  reflec- 
tion, after  warning  them  briefly  that  no  alternative 
now  remained  but  to  conqupr  or  to  die,  led  them 
instantly  to  the  charge.  The  Mexicans  waited  their 
approach  with  unusual  fortitude.  Such,  however, 
was  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  discipline  and 
arms,  that  the  impression  of  this  small  body  was 
irresistible:  and  whichever  way  its  foroe  was  di- 
rected, it  penetrated  and  dispersed  the  most  nume- 
rous battalions.  But  while  these  gave  way  in  one 
quarter,  new  combatants  advanced  from  another,  and 
the  Spaniards,  though  successful  in  every  attack, 
were  ready  to  sink  under  those  repeated  efforts, 
without  seeing  any  end  to  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of 
victory.  At  that  time  Cortes  observed  the  great 
standard  of  the  empire,  which  was  carried  before  the 
Mexican  general,  advancing;  and  fortunately  recol- 
lecting to  have  heard,  that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended 
the  event  of  every  battle,  he  assembled  a few  of  his 
bravest  officers,  whose  horses  were  still  capable  of 
service,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  pushed 
forward  towards  the  standard  with  an  impetuosity 
which  bore  down  every  thing  before  it.  A chosen 
body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the  standard,  made 
some  resistance,  but  were  soon  broken.  Cortes,  with 
a stroke  of  his  lance,  wounded  the  Mexican  general, 
and  thiew  him  to  the  ground.  One  of  the  Spanish 
officers  alighting,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  imperial  standard.  The  moment  that  their 
leader  fell,  and  the  standard,  towards  which  all 
directed  their  eyes,  disappeared,  an  universal  panic 
struck  the  Mexicans,  and,  as  if  the  bond  which  held 
them  together  had  been  dissolved,  every  ensign  was 
lowered,  each  soldier  threw  away  his  weapons,  and 
all  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains.  The 
Spaniards,  unable  to  pursue  them  far,  returned  to 
collect  the  spoils  of  the  field,  which  were  so  valuable 
as  to  be  some  compensation  for  the  wealth  which 
they  had  lost  in  Mexico ; for  in  the  enemy’s  army 
were  most  of  their  principal  warriors  dressed  out  in 
their  richest  ornaments,  as  if  they  had  been  marching 
to  assured  victory.  Next  day  [July  8],  to  their  great 
joy,  they  entered  the  Tlascalan  territories. 

But  amidst  their  satisfaction  in  having  got  beyond 
the  precincts  of  an  hostile  country,  they  could  not 
look  forward  without  solicitude,  as  they  were  still 
uncertain  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from 
allies,  to  whom  they  returned  in  a condition  very 
different  from  that  in  which  they  had  lately  set  out 
from  their  dominions.  Happily  for  them,  the  enmity 
of  the  Tlascalans  to  the  Mexican  name  was  so  invete- 
rate, their  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  country- 
men so  vehement,  and  the  ascendant  which  Cortes 
had  acquired  over  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  so  com- 
plete, that  far  from  entertaining  a thought  of  taking 
any  advantage  of  the  distressed  situation  in  which 
they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  they  received  them  with  a 
* tenderness  and  cordiality  which  quickly  dissipated 
all  their  suspicions. 

Some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  indulgence  was 
now  absolutely  necessary  ; not  only  that  the  Spaniards 
might  give  attention  to  the  cure  of  their  wounds, 
which  had  been  too  long  neglected,  but  in  order  to 
recruit  their  strength,  exhausted  by  such  a long 
succession  of  fatigue  and  hardships.  During  this, 


Cortes  learned  that  he  and  his  companions  were  not 
the  only  Spaniards  who  had  felt  the  effects  of  the 
Mexican  enmity.  A considerable  detachment  which 
was  marching  from  Zempoalla  towards  the  capital 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  people  of  Tepeaca.  A smaller 
party,  returning  from  Tlascala  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the 
share  of  the  Mexican  gold  allotted  to  the  garrison, 
had  been  surprised  and  destroyed  in  the  mountains. 
At  a juncture  when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was  of 
importance,  such  losses  were  deeply  felt.  The 
schemes  which  Cortes  was  meditating  rendered  them 
peculiarly  afflictive  to  him.  While  his  enemies,  and 
even  many  of  his  own  followers,  considered  the  dis- 
asters which  had  befallen  him  as  fatal  to  the  p ogress 
of  his  arms,  and  imagined  that  nothing  now  remained 
but  speedily  to  abandon  a country  which  lie  had 
invaded  with  unequal  force,  his  mind,  as  eminent  foi 
perseverance  as  for  enterprise,  was  sti  1 bent  on 
accomplishing  his  original  purpose  of  subjecting  thi 
Mexican  empire  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  Severe  and 
unexpected  as  the  check  was  which  he  had  received, 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  a sufficient  reason  for  lelin- 
quishing  the  conquests  which  he  had  already  made, 
or  against  resuming  his  operations  with  better  hopes 
of  success.  The  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  was  not  only 
safe,  but  had  remained  unmolested.  The  people  of 
Zempoalla  and  the  adjacent  districts  had  discovered 
no  symptoms  of  defection.  The  Tlascalans  continued 
faithful  to  their  alliance.  On  their  martial  spirit, 
easily  roused  to  arms,  and  inflamed  with  implacable 
hatred  of  the  Mexicans,  Cortes  depended  for  powerfu* 
aid.  He  had  still  the  command  of  a body  of  Spaniards, 
equal  in  number  to  that  with  which  he  had  opened  his 
way  in  o the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  the  capital ; so  that  with  the  benefit  of 
greater  experience,  as  well  as  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  he  did  not  despair  of  quickly 
recovering  all  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  by 
untoward  events. 

Full  of  this  idea,  he  courted  the  Tlascalan  chiefs 
with  such  attention,  and  distributed  among  them  so 
liberally  the  rich  spoils  of  Otumba,  that  he  was  secure 
of  obtaining  whatever  he  should  require  of  the 
republic.  He  drew  a small  supply  of  ammunition, 
and  two  or  three  field-pieces,  from  his  stores  at  Vera 
Cruz.  He  despatched  an  officer  of  confidence  with 
four  ship’s  of  Narvaez’s  fleet  to  Hispaniola  and 
Jamaica,  to  engage  adventurers,  and  to  purchase 
horses,  gun-powder,  and  other  military  stores.  As 
he  knew  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  reduc- 
tion of  Mexico  unless  he  could  secure  the  command 
of  the  lake,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tlascala,  materials  for  building  twelve  brig- 
antines, so  that  thry  might  be  carried  thither  in  pieces 
ready  to  be  put  together,  and  launched  when  ho 
stood  in  need  of  t leir  service. 

But  while,  with  provident  attention,  he  was  taking 
those  necessary  steps  towards  the  execution  of  his 
measures,  an  obstacle  arose  in  a quarter  where  it  was 
least  expected,  but  most  formidable.  The  spirit  of 
discontent  and  mutiny  broke  out  in  his  own  army. 
Many  of  Narvaez’s  followers  were  planters  rather 
than  soldiers,  and  nad  accompanied  him  to  New 
Spain  with  sanguine  hopes  of  obtaining  settlements, 
but  with  little  inclination  to  engage  in  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  war.  As  the  same  motives  had 
induced  them  to  enter  into  their  new  engagements 
with  Cortes,  they  no  sooner  became  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  service,  than  they  bitterly  repented 
of  their  choice.  Such  of  them  as  had  the  good  fortune 
to  survive  the  perilous  adventures  in  which  their  own 
imprudence  had  involved  them,  happy  in  having 
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maae  their  escape,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
exposed  a second  time  to  similar  calamities.  As 
soon  as  they  discovered  the  intention  of  Cortes,  they 
began  secretly  to  murmur  and  cabal,  and  waxing 
gradually  more  audacious,  they,  in  a body,  offered  a 
remonstrance  to  their  general  against  the  imprudence 
of  attacking  a powerful  empire  with  his  shattered 
forces,  and  formally  required  him  to  lead  them  back 
directly  to  Cuba.  Though  Cortes,  long  practised  in 
the  arts  of  command,  employed  arguments,  entreaties, 
and  presents  to  convince  or  to  soothe  them ; though 
his  own  soldiers,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  their 
leader,  warmly  seconded  his  endeavours;  he  found 
their  fears  tio  violent  and  deep-rooted  to  be  removed, 
and  the  utmost  he  could  effect  was  to  prevail  with 
them  to  defer  their  departure  for  some  time,  on  a 
promise  that  he  would,  at  a more  proper  juncture, 
dismiss  such  as  should  desire  it. 

That  the  malcontents  might  have  no  leisure  to 
brood  over  the  causes  of  their  disaffection,  he  resolved 
instantly  to  call  forth  his  troops  into  action.  He 
proposed  to  chastise  the  people  of  Tepeaca  for  the 
outrage  which  they  had  committed,  and  as  the  de- 
tachment which  they  had  cut  off  happened  to  be 
composed  mostly  of  soldiers  who  had  served  under 
Narvaez,  their  companions,  from  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance, engaged  the  more  willingly  in  this  war.  He 
took  the  command  in  person  [August],  accompanied 
by  a numerous  body  of  Tlascalans,  and  in  the  space 
of  a few  weeks,  after  various  encounters,  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that  province  to 
subjection.  During  several  months,  while  he  waited 
for  the  supplies  of  men  and  ammunition  which  he 
expected,  and  was  carrying  on  his  preparations  for 
constructing  the  brigantines,  he  kept  his  troops  con- 
stantly employed  in  various  expeditions  against  the 
adjacent  provinces,  all  of  which  were  conducted  with 
an  uniform  tenor  of  success.  By  these,  his  men 
became  again  accustomed  to  victory,  and  resumed 
'their  wonted  sense  of  superiority  ; the  Mexican  power 
was  weakened ; the  Tlascalan  warriors  acquired  the 
habit  of  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards ; 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  republic,  delighted  to  see  their 
country  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  all  the  people 
around  them,  and  astonished  every  day  with  fresh 
discoveries  of  the  irresi-tible  prowess  of  their  allies, 
declined  no  effort  requisite  to  support  them. 

All  those  preparatory  arrangements,  however, 
though  the  most  prudent  and  efficacious  which  the 
situation  of  Cortes  allowed  him  to  make  would  have 
been  of  little  avail  without  a reinforcement  of  Spanish 
soldiers.  Of  this  he  was  so  deeply  sensible,  that  it 
was  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes  ; and 
vet  his  only  prospect  of  obtaining  it,  from  the  return 
of  the  officer  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  isles  to  solicit 
aid,  was  both  distant  and  uncertain.  But  what 
neither  his  own  sagacity  nor  power  could  have  pro- 
cured, he  owed  to  a series  of  foitunate  and  unforeseen 
incidents.  The  governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  Narvaez  appeared  an  event  of  infallible 
certainty,  having  sent  two  small  ships  after  him  with 
new  instructions,  and  a supply  of  men  and  military 
stores,  the  officer  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to 
command  on  the  coast,  artfully  decoyed  them  into 
the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  seized  the  vessels,  and 
easily  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  follow  the  standard 
of  a more  able  leader  than  him  whom  they  were 
destined  to  join.  Soon  after,  three  ships  of  more 
considerable  force  came  into  the  harbour  separately. 
These  belonged  to  an  armament  fitted  out  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica,  who,  being 
possessed  with  the  rage  of  discovery  and  conquest 


which  animated  every  Spaniard  settled  in  America, 
had  long  aimed  at  intruding  into  some  district  of 
New  Spain,  and  dividing  with  Co?tes  the  glory  and 
gain  of  annexing  that  empire  to  the  crown  of  Castile^ 
They  unadvisedly  made  their  attempt  on  the  northern 
provinces,  where  the  country  was  poor,  and  the 
people  fierce  and  warlike  ; and  after  a cruel  succession 
of  disasters,  famine  compelled  them  to  venture  into 
Vera  Cruz  [October  2b],  and  cast  themselves  upon 
the  mercy  of  their  countrymen.  Their  fidelity  was 
not  proof  against  the  splendid  hopes  and  promises 
which  had  seduced  other  adventurers,  and  as  if  the 
spirit  of  revolt  had  been  contagious  in  New  Spain, 
they  likewise  abandoned  the  master  whom  they  were 
bound  to  serve,  and  enlisted  under  Cortes.  Nor  was 
it  America  alone  that  furnished  such  unexpected 
aid;  a ship  arrived  from  Spain,  freighted  by  soma 
private  merchants  with  military  stores,  in  hopes  of  a 
profitable  market  in  a country,  the  fame  of  whose 
opulence  began  to  spread  over  Europe.  Cortes 
eagerly  purchased  a cargo  which  to  him  was  invalu- 
able, and  the  crew,  following  the  general  example, 
joined  him  at  Tlascala. 

From  those  various  quarters,  the  army  of  Cortes 
was  augmented  with  a hundred  and  eighty  men,  and 
twenty  horse,  a reinforcement  too  inconsiderable  to 
produce  any  consequence  which  would  entitle  it  to 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  But  in  that  of  America,  where  great 
revolutions  were  brought  about  by  causes  which 
seemed  to  bear  no  proportion  to  their  effects,  such 
small  events  rise  into  importance,  because  they  wers 
sufficient  to  decide  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  king- 
doms. Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  instance  of 
the  singular  felicity  conspicuous  in  many  passages  of 
Cortes’s  story,  that  the  two  persons  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  furnishing  him  with  those  seasonable 
supplies,  should  be  an  avowed  enemy  who  aimed  at 
his  destruction,  and  an  envious  rival  who  wished  to 
supulanl  him. 

The  first  effect  of  the  junction  with  his  new  followers 
was  to  enable  him  to  dismiss  such  of  Narvaez’s  soldiers 
as  remained  with  reluctance  in  his  service.  After  their 
departure,  he  still  mustered  five  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
fantry, of  which  fourscore  were  armed  with  muskets  or 
cross-bows,  forty  horsemen,  and  a train  of  nine  field- 
pieces.  At  the  head  of  these,  accompanied  by  ten 
thousand  Tlascalans  and  other  friendly  Indians, 
Cortes  began  his  march  towards  Mexico,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  December,  six  months  after  his  dis- 
astrous retreat  from  that  city. 

Nor  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  unprepared 
to  receive  him.  Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  the 
Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the  right  of  electing  the 
emperor  was  vested,  had  instantly  raised  his  brother 
Quetlavaca  to  the  throne.  His  avowed  and  invete- 
rate enmity  to  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  gain  their  suffrages,  although  he  had  been 
less  distinguished  for  courage  and  capacity.  He  had 
an  immediate  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  wag 
wor<hv  of  their  choice,  by  conducting,  in  person, 
those  fierce  attacks  which  compelled  the  Spaniards  to 
abandon  his  capital  ; and  as  soon  as  their  retreat 
afforded  them  any  respite  from  action,  he  took  mea- 
sures for  preventing  their  return  to  Mexico,  with 
prudence  equal  to  the  spirit  which  he  had  displayeo 
in  driving  them  out  of  it.  As,  from  the  vicinity  oj 
Tlascala,  he  could  not.  be  unacquainted  with  the 
motions  and  intentions  of  Coites,  he  observed  the 
storm  that  was  gathering,  and  began  early  to  provide 
against  it.  He  repaired  what  the  Spaniards  had 
ruined  in  the  city,  and  strengthened  it  with  such  new 
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fortifications  ns  the  skill  oT  his  subjects  was  capable 
o:  electing.  Besides  filling  his  magazines  with  the 
usual  weapons  of  war,  he  gave  directions  to  make 
long  spears  headed  with  the  swords  and  daggers  taken 
from  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy  the  cavalry. 
He  summoned  the  people  in  every  province  of  the 
empire  to  take  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  as 
an  encouragement  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour, 
he  promised  them  exemption  from  all  the  taxes  which 
his  predecessors  had  imposed.  But  what  he  laboured 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  was,  to  deprive  the 
Spaniards  of  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from 
the  friendship  of  the  Tlascalans,  by  endeavouring  to 
persuade  that  people  to  renounce  all  connexion  with 
men,  who  were  not  only  avowed  enemies  of  the  gods 
whom  they  worshipped,  but  who  would  not  fail  to 
subject  them  at  last  to  the  same  yoke,  which  they 
were  now  inconsiderately  lending  their  aid  to  impose 
npon  others.  These  representations,  no  less  striking 
than  well  founded,  were  urged  so  forcibly  by  his  am- 
bassadors, that  it  required  all  the  address  of  Cortes 
to  prevent  their  making  a dangerous  impression. 

But  while  Quetlavaca  was  arranging  his  plan  of 
defence,  with  a degree  of  foresight  uncommon  in  an 
American,  his  da>s  were  cut  short  by  the  small-pox. 
This  distemper,  which  raged  at  that  time  in  New 
Spain  with  fatal  malignity,  was  unknown  to  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  until  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Europeans,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
calamities  brought  upon  them  by  their  invaders.  In 
his  stead  the  Mexicans  raised  to  the  throne  Guatimo- 
zin,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Montezuma,  a young 
man  of  such  high  reputation  for  abilities  and  valour, 
that  in  this  dangerous  crisis  his  countrymen,  with  one 
voice,  called  him  to  the  supreme  command. 

| A.  d.  1521.]  As  soon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy’s 
territories,  he  discovered  various  preparations  to 
obstruct  his  progress.  But  his  troops  foiced  their 
way  with  little  dilliculty,  and  took  possession  of 
Tezeuco,  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  about  twenty  miles  from  Mexico. 
Here  he  determined  to  establish  his  head-quarters, 
as  the  most  proper  station  for  launching  his  brigan- 
tines, as  well  as  for  making  his  approaches  to  the 
capital.  In  order  to  render  his  residence  there  moie 
secure,  he  deposed  the  cazique  or  chief  who  was  at 
the  head  of  their  community,  under  pretext  of  some 
defect  in  his  title,  and  substituted  in  his  place  a 
person  whom  a faction  of  the  nobles  pointed  out  as 
the  right  heir  of  that  dignity.  Attached  to  him  by 
this  benefit,  the  new  cazique  and  his  adherents 
served  the  Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

As  the  preparations  for  constructing  the  brigan- 
tines advanced  slowly  under  the  unskilful  hands  of 
soldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was  obliged  to 
employ  in  assisting  three  or  four  carpenters  who 
happened  fortunately  to  be  in  his  service,  and  as  he 
had  not  yet  received  the  reinforcement  which  he  ex- 
pected from  Hispaniola,  he  was  not  in  a condition  to 
turn  his  arms  directly  against  the  capital.  To  have 
attacked,  at  this  period,  a city  so  populous,  so  well 
prepared  for  defence,  and  in  a situation  of  such  pecu- 
liar strength,  must  have  exposed  his  troops  to  inevi- 
table destruction.  Three  months  elapsed  before  the 
materials  for  the  brigantines  were  finished,  and  before 
he  heard  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  success  of  the 
officer  whom  he  had  sent  to  Hispaniola.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  a season  of  inaction  to  Cortes.  He 
attacked  successively  several  of  the  towns  situated 
around  the  lake;  and  though  all  the  Mexican  power 
was  exerted  to  obstruct  his  operations,  he  either  com- 
pelled them  to  submit  to  the  .Spanish  crown,  or 


re  'uced  them  to  ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  other  tewui 
he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  more  gentle  mean*, 
and  though  he  could  not  hold  any  intercourse  with 
them  but  by  the  intervention  of  interpreters,  yet, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  that  tedious  and  im- 
perfect mode  of  communication,  he  had  acquired 
such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  that  he 
conducted  his  negociations  and  intrigues  with  asto- 
nishing dexterity  and  success.  Most  of  the  cities 
adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  the  capitals  of 
small  independent  states  ; and  some  of  them,  having 
been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire,  still 
retained  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  liberty, 
and  bore  with  impatience  the  rigorous  yoke  of  their 
new  masters.  Cortes  having  early  observed  symp- 
toms of  their  disaffection,  availed  himself  of  this 
knowledge  to  gain  their  confidence  and  friendship. 
By  offering  them  with  confidence  to  deliver  them 
from  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by 
liberal  promises  of  more  indulgent  tieatment  if  they 
would  unite  with  him  against  their  oppressors,  he 
prevailed  on  the  people  of  several  considerable  dis- 
tricts, not  only  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Castile 
as  their  sovereign,  but  to  supply  the  Spanish  camp 
with  provisions,  and  to  strengthen  his  army  with 
auxiliary  troops.  Guatimozin,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  defection  among  his  subjects,  exerted  himself 
with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to  punish  their  revolt ; but, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts,  the  spirit  continued  to  spread. 
The  Spaniards  gradually  acquired  new  allies,  and 
with  deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes  arming  against 
his  empire  those  very  hands  which  ought  to  have 
been  active  in  its  defence ; and  ready  to  advance 
against  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a numerous  body 
of  his  own  subjects. 

While,  by  those  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gra- 
dually circumscribing  the  Mexican  power  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  prospect  of  overturning  it  seemed 
neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his  schemes 
were  well  nigh  defeated  by  a conspiracy  no  less  un- 
expected than  dangerous.  The  soldiers  of  Narvaez 
had  never  united  perfectly  with  the  original  compa- 
nions of  Cortes,  nor  did  they  enter  into  his  measures 
with  the  same  cordial  zeal.  Upon  every  occasion  that 
required  any  extraordinary  effort  of  courage  or  of  pa- 
tience, their  spirits  were  apt  to  sink  ; and  now,  on  a 
near  view  of  what  they  had  to  encounter,  in  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  a city  so  inaccessible  as  Mexico,  and 
defended  by  a numerous  army,  the  resolution  even  of 
those  among  them  who  had  adhered  to  Cortes  when 
he  was  deserted  by  their  associates,  began  to  fail. 
Their  fears  led  them  to  presumptuous  and  unsoldier- 
like discussions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their 
general's  measures,  and  the  improbability  of  their 
success.  From  these  they  proceeded  to  censure  and 
invectives,  and  at  last  began  to  deliberate  how  they 
might  provide  for  their  own  safety,  of  which  they 
deemed  their  commander  to  be  totally  negligent. 
Antonio  Villefagna,  a private  soldier,  but  bold,  in- 
triguing, and  strongly  attached  to  Velasquez,  artfully 
fomented  this  growing  spirit  of  disaffection.  Hi* 
quarters  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  mal-contents, 
where,  after  many  consultations,  they  could  discover 
no  method  of  checking  Cortes  in  his  career,  but  by 
assassinating  him  and  his  most  considerable  officers, 
and  conferring  the  command  upon  some  person  who 
would  relinquish  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt  measure* 
more  consistent  with  the  general  security.  Despair 
inspired  them  with  courage.  The  hour  for  perpe- 
trating the  crime,  the  persons  whom  they  destined  as 
victims,  the  officers  to  succeed  them  in  command 
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were  alt  named ; and  the  conspirators  signed  an 
association,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  with  most 
solemn  tilths  to  mutual  fidelity.  But  on  the  evening 
before  the  appointed  day,  one  of  Cortes’s  ancient 
followers,  who  had  been  seduced  into  the  conspiracy, 
touched  with  compunction  at  the  imminent  danger  of 
a man  whom  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  revere, 
or  struck  with  horror  at  his  own  treachery,  went 
privately  to  his  general,  and  revealed  to  him  all  that 
he  knew.  Cortes,  though  deeply  alarmed,  discerned 
at  once  what  conduct  was  proper  in  a situation  so 
critical.  He  repaired  instantly  to  Villefagna’s  quar- 
ters, accompanied  by  some  of  his  most  trusty  officers. 
The  astonishment  and  confusion  of  the  man  at  this 
unexpected  visit  anticipated  the  confession  of  his 
guilt.  Cortes,  while  his  attendants  seized  the  traitor, 
snatched  from  his  bosom  a paper  containing  the  asso- 
ciation, signed  by  the  conspirators.  Impatient  to 
know  how  far  the  defection  extended,  he  retired  to 
read  it,  and  found  there  names  which  filled  him  with 
surprise  and  sorrow.  But  aware  how  dangerous  a 
strict  scrutiny  might  prove  at  such  a juncture,  he 
confined  his  judicial  inquiries  to  Villefagna  alone. 
As  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifest,  he  was  con- 
demned after  a short  trial,  and  next  morning  he  was 
seen  hanging  before  the  door  of  the  house  in  which 
he  had  lodged.  Cortes  called  his  troops  together, 
and  having  explained  to  them  the  atrocious  purpose 
of  the  conspirators,  as  well  as  the  justice  of  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  Villefagna,  he  added,  with  an 
appearance  of  satisfaction,  that  he  was  entirely  igno- 
rant with  respect  to  all  the  circumstances  of  this  dark 
transaction,  as  the  traitor,  when  arrested,  had  sud- 
denly torn  and  swallowed  a paper  which  probably 
contained  an  account  of  it,  and  under  the  severest 
tortures  possessed  such  constancy  as  to  conceal  the 
names  of  his  accomplices.  This  artful  declaration 
restored  tranquillity  to  many  a breast  that  was  throb- 
bing, while  he  spoke,  with  consciousness  of  guilt  and 
dread  of  detection  ; and  by  this  prudent  moderation, 
Cortes  had  the  advantage  of  having  discovered,  and 
of  being  able  to  observe,  such  of  his  followers  as 
were  disaffected;  while  they,  flattering  themselves 
that  their  past  crime  was  unknown,  endeavoured  to 
avert  any  suspicion  of  it,  by  redoubling  their  activity 
and  zeal  in  his  service. 

Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  ruminate  on 
what  had  happened  ; and,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preventing  the  return  of  a mutinous  spirit,  he  de- 
termined to  call  forth  his  troops  immediately  to  action. 
Fortunately  a proper  occasion  for  this  occurred  with- 
out his  seeming  to  court  it.  He  received  intelligence 
thit  the  materials  for  building  the  brigantines  were  at 
length  completely  finished,  and  waited  only  for  a body 
of  Spaniards  to  conduct  them  to  Tezeuco.  The  com- 
mand of  this  convoy,  consisting  of  two  hundred  foot 
soldiers,  fifteen  horsemen,  and  two  field-pieces,  he 
gave  to  Sandoval,  who,  by  the  vigilance,  activity, 
and  courage  which  he  manifested  on  every  occasion, 
was  growing  daily  in  his  confidence,  and  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  service  was  no  less 
singular  than  important ; the  beams,  the  planks,  the 
masts,  the  cordage,  the  sails,  the  iron-work,  and  all 
the  infinite  variety  of  articles  requisite  for  the  con- 
struction of  thirteen  brigantines,  were  to  be  carried 
sixty  miles  over  land,  through  a mountainous  coun- 
try, by  people  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
ministry  of  domestic  animals,  or  the  aid  of  machines 
to  facilitate  any  work  of  labour.  The  Tlascalans 
furnished  eight  thousand  Tamenes,  an  inferior  order 
of  men  destined  for  servile  tasks,  to  carry  the 
materials  on  their  shoulders,  and  appointed  fifteen 


thousand  warriors  to  acoompany  and  defend  them* 
Sandoval  made  the  disposition  for  their  progress  with 
great  propriety,  placing  the  Tamenes  in  the  centre, 
one  body  of  warriors  in  the  frtoit,  another  in  the 
rear,  with  considerable  parties  to  cover  the  flank*. 
To  each  of  these  he  joined  some  Spaniards,  not  onlv 
to  assist  them  in  danger,  but  to  accustom  them  to 
regularity  and  subordination.  A body  so  nurae> 
ous,  and  so  much  encumbered,  advanced  leisurely, 
but  in  excellent  order ; and  in  some  places,  where  it 
was  confined  by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  line  of 
march  extended  above  six  miles.  Parties  of  Mexicans 
frequently  appeared-  hovering  around  them  on  the 
high  grounds  ; but  perceiving  no  prospect  of  success 
in  attacking  an  enemy  continually  on  his  guard,  and 
prepared  to  receive  them,  they  did  not  venture  to 
molest  him ; and  Sandoval  had  the  glory  of  conduct- 
ing safely  to  Tezeuco  a convoy  on  which  all  the  future 
operations  of  his  countrymen  depended. 

This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  less 
moment.  Four  ship3  arrived  at  Vera  C?ruz  from  His- 
paniola, with  two  hundred  soldiers,  eighty  horses, 
two  battering  cannon,  and  a considerable  supply  of 
ammunition  and  arms.  Elevated  with  observing  that 
all  his  preparatory  schemes,  either  for  recruiting  his 
own  army,  or  impairing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  had 
now  produced  their  full  effect,  Cortes,  impatient  to 
begin  the  siege  in  form,  hastened  the  launching  of 
the  brigantines.  To  facilitate  this  he  had  employed 
a vast  number  of  Indians,  for  two  months,  in  deep- 
ening the  small  rivulet  which  runs  by  Tezeuco  into 
the  lake,  and  in  forming  it  into  a canal  near  two 
miles  in  length  (119);  and  though  the  Mexicans, 
aware  of  his  intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  them,  endeavoured  frequently  to  interrupt 
the  labourers,  or  to  burn  the  brigantines,  the  work 
was  at  last  completed.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April  all  the  Spanish  troops,  together  with  the  aux- 
iliary Indians,  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal  ; and  with  extraordinary  military  pornp,  ren- 
dered more  solemn  by  the  celebration  of  the  most 
sacred  rites  of  religion,  the  brigantines  were  launched. 
As  they  fell  down  the  canal  in  order,  father  Olmedo 
blessed  them,  and  gave  each  its  name.  Every  ey® 
followed  them  with  wonder  and  hope,  until  they  en- 
tered the  lake,  when  they  hoisted  their  sails,  and 
bore  away  before  the  wind.  A general  shout  of  joy 
was  raised  ; all  admiring  that  bold  inventive  genius, 
•which,  by,  means  so  extraordinary  that  their  success 
almost  exceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of  a 
fleet,  without  the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have  con- 
tinued to  set  the  Spanish  power  and  arms  at  defiance. 

Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  three 
different  quarters  ; from  Tepeaca  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  thewest,  and  from  Cuyo- 
can  towards  the  south.  Those  towns  were  situated 
on  the  principal  causeways  which  led  to  the  capital, 
and  intended  for  their  defence.  He  appointed  San- 
doval to  command  in  the  first,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in 
the  second,  and  Christoval  de  Olid  in  the  third  ; al- 
lotting to  each  a numerous  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries, 
together  with  an  equal  division  of  Spaniards,  who,  bv 
the  junction  of  the  troops  from  Hispaniola,  amounted 
now  to  eighty-six  horsemen,  and  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen  foot  soldiers  ; of  whom  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  were  armed  with  muskets  or  cross-bows 
The  train  of  artillery  consisted  of  three  battering 
cannon,  and  fifteen  field-pieces.  He  reserved  for  him- 
self, as  the  station  of  greatest  importance  and  danger, 
the  conduct  of  the  brigantines,  each  armed  with  one  of 
his  small  cannon,  and  manned  with  twenty-five 
Spaniards. 
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[May  10.]  As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  to- 
wards the  posts  assigned  them,  they  broke  down  the 
aqueducts  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexicans  had 
erected  for  conveying  water  into  the  capital,  and  by 
the  distress  to  which  this  reduced  the  inhabitants, 
gave  a beginning  to  the  calamities  which  they  were 
destined  to  suffer.  Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the 
towns  of  which  they  were  ordered  to  take  possession 
deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  safety 
to  the  capital,  were  Gautimozin  had  collected  the 
chief  force  of  his  empire,  as  there  alone  he  could 
hope  to  make  a successful  stand  against  the  for- 
midable enemies  who  were  approaching  to  assault 
him. 

The  first  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  effects  of  whose  oper- 
ations they  foresaw  and  dreaded.  Though  the  bri- 
gantines, after  all  the  labour  and  merit  of  Cortes  in 
forming  them,  were  of  inconsiderable  bulk,  rudely 
constructed,  and  manned  chiefly  with  landsmen, 
hardly  possessed  of  skill  enough  to  conduct  them, 
they  must  have  been  objects  of  terror  to  a people  un- 
acquainted with  any  navigation  but  that  of  their  lake, 
and  possessed  of  no  vessel  larger  than  a canoe.  Ne- 
cessity, however,  urged  Guatimozin  to  hazard  the 
attack ; and  hoping  to  supply  by  numbers  what  he 
wanted  in  force,  he  assembled  such  a multitude  of 
canoes  as  covered  the  face  of  the  lake.  They  rowed 
on  boldly  to  the  charge,  while  the  brigantines,  re- 
tarded by  a dead  calm,  could  scarcely  advance  to 
meet  them.  But  as  the  enemy  drew  near,  a breeze 
suddenly  sprung  up ; in  a moment  the  sails  were 
spread,  the  brigantines,  with  the  utmost  ease  broke 
through  their  feeble  opponents,  overset  many  canoes, 
and  dissipated  the  whole  armament  with  such  slaughter 
as  convinced  the  Mexicans,  that  the  progress  of  the 
Europeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  rendered  their 
auperiority  greater  on  this  new  element  than  they  had 
hitherto  found  it  by  land. 

From  that  time  Cortes  remained  master  of  the  lake, 
and  the  brigantines  not  only  preserved  a communica- 
tion between  the  Spaniards  in  their  different  stations, 
though  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  but 
were  employed  to  cover  the  causeways  on  each  side, 
and  keep  off  the  canoes,  when  they  attempted  to 
annoy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  towards  the  city. 
Cortes  formed  the  brigantines  into  three  divisions, 
appointing  one  to  cover  each  of  the  stations  from 
which  an  attack  was  to  be  carried  on  against  the  city, 
with  orders  to  second  the  operations  of  the  officer  who 
commanded  there.  From  all  the  three  stations  he 
pushed  on  the  attack  against  the  city  with  equal 
vigour  ; but  in  a manner  so  very  different  from  the 
conduct  of  sieges  in  regular  war,  that  he  himself 
seems  afraid  it  would  appear  no  less  improper  than 
singular,  to  persons  unacquainted  with  his  situation. 
Each  morning  his  troops  assaulted  the  barricades 
which  the  enemy  had  erected  on  the  causeways, 
forced  their  way  over  the  trenches  which  they  had 
dug,  and  through  the  canals  where  the  bridges 
were  broken  down,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  decisive  advantage,  which  might  force  the 
enemy  to  surrender,  and  terminate  the  war  at 
once ; but  when  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Mex- 
icans rendered  the  efforts  of  the  day  ineffectual, 
the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  evening  to  their  former 
quarters.  Thus  their  toil  and  danger  were,  in  some 
measure,  continually  renewed;  the  Mexicans  re- 
pairing in  the  night  what  the  Spaniards  had  de- 
stroyed through  the  day,  and  recovering  the  posts 
from  which  they  had  driven  them.  But  necessity 


prescribed  this  slow  and  untoward  mode  of  operation. 
The  number  of  his  troops  were  so  small,  that  Cortes 
durst  not,  with  a handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make 
a lodgment  in  a city  where  he  might  be  surrounded 
and  annoyed  by  such  a multitude  of  enemies.  The 
remembrance  of  what  he  had  alieady  suffered  by  the 
ill-judged  confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured  into 
such  a dangerous  situation,  was  still  fresh  in  his 
mind.  The  Spaniards,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  were 
unable  to  guard  the  various  posts  which  they  daily 
gained  ; and  though  their  camp  was  filled  with  Indian 
auxiliaries,  they  durst  not  devolve  this  charge  upon 
them,  because  they  were  so  little  accustomed  to  dis- 
cipline, that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  their 
vigilance.  Besides  this,  Cortes  was  extremely  solici- 
tous to  preserve  the  city  as  much  as  possible  from 
being  destroyed,  both  because  he  destined  it  to  be 
the  capital  of  his  conquests,  and  wished  that  it  might 
remain  as  a monument  of  his  glory.  From  all  these 
considerations,  he  adhered  obstinately,  for  a month 
after  the  siege  was  opened,  to  the  system  which  he 
had  adopted.  The  Mexicans  in  their  own  defence, 
displayed  valour  which  was  hardly  inferior  to  that 
with  which  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.  On  land, 
on  water,  by  night  and  by  day,  one  furious  conflict 
succeeded  to  another  Several  Spaniards  were  killed, 
more  wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to  sink  under  the 
toils  of  unremitting  service,  which  were  rendered 
more  intolerable  by  the  injuries  of  the  season,  the 
periodical  rains  being  now  set  in  with  their  usual 
violence. 

Astonished  and  disconcerted  with  the  length  and 
difficulties  of  the  siege,  Cortes  determined  to  make 
one  great  effort  to  get  possession  of  the  city,  before 
he  relinquished  the  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  fol- 
lowed, and  had  recourse  to  any  other  mode  of  attack. 
With  this  view,  he  sent  instructions  to  Alvarado  and 
Sandoval  to  advance  with  their  divisions  to  a 
general  assault,  and  took  the  command  in  person  of 
that  posted  on  the  causeway  of  Cuyocan.  Animated 
by  his  presence,  and  the  expectation  of  some  decisive 
event  [July  3],  the  Spaniards  pushed  forward  with 
irresistible  impetuosity.  They  broke  through  one 
barricade  after  another,  forced  their  way  over  the 
ditches  and  canals,  and  having  entered  the  city, 
, gained  ground  incessantly,  in  spite  of  the  multitude 
and  ferocity  of  their  opponents.  Cortes,  though 
delighted  with  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  did  not 
forget  that  he  might  still  find  it  necessary  to  reti-eat; 
and  in  order  to  secure  it,  appointed  Julien  de  Alde- 
rete,  a captain  of  chief  note  in  the  troops  which  he 
had  received  from  Hispaniola,  to  fill  up  the  canal* 
and  gaps  in  the  causeway  as  the  main  body  advanced. 

That  officer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed while  his  companions  were  in  the  heat  of 
action  and  the  career  of  victory,  neglected  the 
important  charge  committed  to  him,  and  hurried  on, 
inconsiderately,  to  mingle  with  the  combatants.  The 
Mexicans,  whose  military  attention  and  skill  were 
daily  improving,  no  sooner  observed  this,  than  they 
carried  an  account  of  it  to  their  monarch. 

Guatimozin  instantly  discerned  the  consequence  oi 
the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had  committed,  and^ 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  He  commanded  the  troops  posted  in 
the  front  to  slacken  their  efforts,  in  order  to  allure 
the  Spaniards  to  push  forward,  while  he  dispatched 
a large  body  of  chosen  warriors  through  different 
streets,  some  by  land  and  others  by  water,  towards 
the  great  breach  in  the  causeway,  which  had  bee* 
left  open.  On  a signal  which  he  gave,  the  priest*  in 
the  principal  temple  struck  the  great  drum  come- 
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crated  to  the  god  of  war.  No  sooner  did  the  Mexicans 
hear  its  doleful  solemn  sound,  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  contempt  of  death  and  enthusiastic  ardour, 
than  they  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  frantic  rage. 
The  Spaniards,  unable  to  resist  men  urged  on  no  less 
by  religious  fury  than  hope  of  success,  began  to 
retire,  at  first  leisurely,  and  with  a good  countenance; 
but  as  the  enemy  pressed  on,  and  their  own  impa- 
tience to  escape  increased,  the  terror  and  confusion 
became  so  general,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  gap 
m the  causeway,  Spaniards  and  Tlascalans,  horsemen 
and  infantry,  plunged  in  promiscuously,  while  the 
Mexicans  rushed  upon  them  fiercely  from  every  side, 
their  light  canoes  carrying  them  through  shoals 
which  the  brigantines  could  not  approach.  In  vain 
did  Cortes  attempt  to  stop  and  rally  his  flying  troops  ; 
fear  rendered  them  regardless  of  his  entreaties  or 
commands.  Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew  the 
combat  fruitless,  his  next  care  was  to  save  some  of 
those  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  water ; 
but  while  thus  employed,  with  more  attention  to 
their  situation  than  his  own,  six  Mexican  captains 
suddenly  laid  hold  of  him,  and  were  hurrying  him  off 
in  triumph ; and  though  two  ot  his  officers  rescued 
him  at  the  expence  of  their  own  lives,  he  received 
several  dangerous  wounds  before  he  could  break 
loose.  Above  sixty  Spaniards  perished  in  the  rout ; 
and  what  rendered  the  disaster  more  afflicting,  forty 
of  these  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  never 
known  to  show  mercy  to  a captive. 

The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the  de- 
jected Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
ushered  in  what  was  hardly  less  grievous,  the  noise  of 
their  barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  horrid  festival 
with  which  they  celebrated  their  victory.  Every 
quarter  of  the  city  was  illuminated  ; the  great  temple 
shone  with  such  peculiar  splendour,  that  the  Span- 
iards could  plainly  see  the  people  in  motion,  and  the 
priests  busy  in  hastening  the  preparations  for  the 
death  of  the  prisoners.  Through  the  gloom,  they 
fancied  that  they  discerned  their  companions  by  the 
whiteness  of  their  skins,  as  they  were  stript  naked, 
and  compelled  to  dance  before  the  image  of  the  god 
to  whom  they  were  to  be  offered.  They  heard  the 
shrieks  of  those  who  were  sacrificed,  and  thought  that 
they  could  distinguish  each  unhappy  victim  by  the 
well-known  sound  of  his  voice.  Imagination  added 
to  what  they  really  saw  or  heard,  and  augmented  its 
horror.  The  most  unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of 
compassion,  and  the  stoutest  heart  trembled  at  the 
dreadful  spectacle  which  they  beheld  (120). 

Cortes,  who,  besides  all  that  he  felt  in  common  with 
his  soldiers,  was  oppressed  with  the  additional  load  of 
anxious  reflections  natural  to  a general  on  such  an 
unexpected  calamity,  could  not,  like  them,  relieve  his 
mind  by  giving  vent  to  its  anguish.  He  was  obliged 
to  assume  an  air  of  tranquillity,  in  order  to  revive  the 
spirit  and  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  juncture, 
indeed,  required  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  forti- 
tude. The  Mexicans,  elated  with  their  victory,  sallied 
out  next  morning  to  attack  him  in  his  quarters.  But 
they  did  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms 
alone.  They  sent  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards  whom 
they  had  sacrificed  to  the  leading  men  in  the  adjacent 
provinces,  and  assured  them  that  the  god  of  war, 
appeased  by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  which  had 
been  shed  so  plentifully  on  his  altars,  had  declared 
with  an  audible  voice,  that  in  eight  days’  time  those 
hated  enemies  should  be  finally  destroyed,  and 
peace  and  prosperity  re-established  in  the  empire. 

A prediction  uttered  with  such  confidence,  and  in 
terms  so  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  universal  credit 


among  a people  prone  to  superstition.  The  zeal 
of  the  provincies  which  had  already  declared  against 
the  Spaniards  augmented;  an^  several  which  had 
hitherto  remained  inactive,  took  arms,  with  enthusi- 
astic ardour,  to  execute  the  decree  of  the  gods.  The 
Indian  auxiliaries  who  had  joined  Cortes,  accustomed 
to  venerate  the  same  deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and 
to  receive  the  responses  of  their  priests  with  the  samo 
implicit  faith,  abandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a race  o! 
men  devoted  to  certain  deduction.  Even  the  fidelity 
of  the  Tlascalans  was  shaken,  and  the  Spanish  troops 
were  left  almost  alone  in  their  stations.  Cortes, 
finding  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  dispel  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  his  confederates  ly  argument,  took 
advantage,  from  the  imprudence  of  those  who  had 
framed  the  prophecy,  in  fixing  its  accomplishment  so 
near  at  hand,  to  give  a striking  demonstration  of  its 
falsity.  He  suspended  all  military  operations  during  the 
period  marked  out  by  the  oracle.  Under  cover  of  the 
brigantines,  which  kept  the  enemy  at  a distance,  his 
troops  lay  in  safety,  and  the  fatal  term  expired  with- 
out any  disaster. 

Many  of  his  allies,  ashamed  of  their  own  credulity, 
returned  to  their  station.  Other  tribes,  judging  that 
the  gods  who  had  now  deceived  the  Mexicans,  had 
decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their  protection  from  them, 
joined  his  standard ; and  such  was  the  levity  of  a 
simple  people,  moved  by  every  slight  impression, 
that  in  a short  time  after  such  a general  defection  of 
his  confederates,  Cortes  saw  himself,  if  we  may 
believe  his  own  account,  at  the  head  of  a hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Indians.  Even  with  such  a numerous 
army,  he  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a new  and  more 
wary  system  of  operation.  Instead  of  renewing  his 
attempts  to  become  master  of  the  city  at  once,  by 
such  bold  but  dangerous  efforts  of  valour  as  he  had 
already  tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually,  and 
with  every  possible  precaution  against  exposing  bis 
men  to  any  calamity  similar  to  that  whjch  they  still 
bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  pushed  forward,  the 
Indians  regularly  repaired  the  causeways  hehind  them. 
As  soon  as  they  got  possession  of  any  part  of  the 
town,  the  houses  were  instantly  levelled  with  the 
ground.  Day  by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to  retire 
as  their  enemies  gained  ground,  were  hemmed  in 
within  more  narrow  limits.  Guattmozin,  though 
unable  to  stop  the  career  of  the  enemy,  continued  to 
defend  his  capital  with  obstinate  resolution,  and  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground.  The  Spaniards  not  only 
varied  their  mode  of  attack,  but,  by  orders  of  Cortes, 
changed  the  weapons  with  which  they  fought.  They 
were  again  armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  spears, 
which  they  had  employed  with  such  success  against 
Narvaez;  and,  by  the  firm  array  in  which  this  enabled 
them  to  range  themselves,  they  repelled,  with  little 
danger,  the  loose  assault  of  the  Mexicans  ; incredible 
numbers  of  them  fell  in  the  conflicts  which  they 
renewed  every  day.  While  war  wasted  without, 
famine  began  to  consume  th&n  within  the  city.  The 
Spanish  brigantines,  having  the  entire  command  oi 
the  lake,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  convey  to 
the  besieged  any  supply  of  provisions  by  water.  The 
immense  number  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries  enabled 
Cortes  to  shut  up  the  avenues  to  the  city  by  land. 
The  stores  which  Guatimozin  had  laid  up  were 
exhausted  by  the  multitudes  which  had  crowded  into 
the  capital  to  defend  their  sovereign  and  the  temples 
of  their  gods.  Not  only  the  people,  but  persons  of 
the  highest  lank,  felt  the  utmost  distresses  of  famine. 
What  they  suffered  brought  on  infectious  and  mortal 
distempers,  the  ast  calamity  that  visits  besieged 
cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  woes. 
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But,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  such  various 
eviis,  the  spirit  of  Guatimozin  remained  firm  and 
unsubdued.  He  rejected,  with  scorn,  every  overture 
of  peace  from  Cortes  ; and,  disdaining  the  idea  of 
submitting  to  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  deter- 
mined not  to  survive  its  ruin.  The  Spaniards  con- 
tinued their  progress  [July  27].  At  length  all  the 
three  divisions  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  made  a secure  lodgment  there.  Three-fourths  of 
the  city  were  now  reduced,  and  laid  in  ruins.  The 
remaining  quarter  was  so  closely  pressed,  that  it  could 
not  Ictag  withstand  assailants,  who  attacked  it  from 
their  new  station  with  superior  advantage,  and  more 
assured  expectation  of  success.  The  Mexican  nobles, 
solicitous  to  save  the  life  of  a monarch  whom  they 
revered,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a 
place  where  resistance  was  now  vain,  that  he  might 
rouse  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the  empire  to 
arms,  and  maintain  there  a more  successful  struggle 
with  the  public  enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  this  measure,  they  endeavoured  to 
amuse  Cortes  with  the  overtures  of  submission,  that, 
while  his  attention  was  employed  in  adjusting  the 
articles  of  pacification,  Guatimozin  might  escape 
unperceived.  But  they  made  this  attempt  upon  a 
leader  of  greater  sagacity  and  discernment  than  to 
be  deceived  by  their  arts.  Cortes,  suspected  their 
intention,  and  aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  defeat 
it,  appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whose  vigilance 
he  could  most  perfectly  rely,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  brigantines,  with  strict  injunctions  to  watch  every 
motion  of  the  enemy.  Sandoval,  attentive  to  the 
charge,  observing  some  large  canoes  crowded  with 
people  rowing  across  the  lake  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  instantly  gave  the  signal  to  chase.  Garcia 
Holguin,  who  commanded  the  swiftest  sailing  brigan- 
tine, soon  overtook  them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire 
on  the  foremost  canoe,  which  seemed  to  carry  some 
person  whom  all  the  rest  followed  and  obeyed.  At 
once  the  rowers  dropped  their  oars,  and  all  on  board, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  conjured  him  with  cries 
and  tears  to  forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there.  Hol- 
guin eagerly  seized  his  prize ; and  Guatimozin,  with 
a dignified  composure,  gave  himself  up  into  his  hands, 
requesting  only  that  no  insult  might  be  offered  to  the 
empress  or  his  children.  When  conducted  to  Cortes, 
he  appeared  neither  with  the  sullen  fierceness  of  a 
barbarian,  nor  with  the  dejection  of  a supplicant. 
“1  have  done,”  said  he,  addressing  himse  f to  the 
Spanish  general,  “ what  became  a monarch.  I have 
defended  my  people  to  the  last  extremity.  Nothing 
now  remains  but  to  die.  Take  this  dagger,”  laying 
his  hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore,  “ plant  it  in  my 
breast,  and  put  an  end  to  a life  which  can  no  longer 
be  of  use.” 

[Aug.  13.]  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their  sovereign 
Was  known,  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  ceased  : 
and  Cortes  took  possession  of  that  small  part  of  the 
capital  which  yet  remained  undestroyed.  Thus  termi- 
nated the  siege  of  Mexico,  the  most  memorable  event 
in  the  conquest  of  America.  It  continued  seventy- 
five  days,  hard’y  one  of  which  passed  without  some 
extraordinary  effort  of  one  party  in  the  attack,  or  of 
the  other  in  the  defence,  of  a city,  on  the  fate  of 
which  both  knew  that  the  fortune  of  the  empire 
depended.  As  the  struggle  here  was  more  obstinate, 
it  was  likewise  more  equal,  than  any  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  great 
abilities  of  Guatimozin,  the  number  of  his  troops, 
the  peculiar  situation  of  his  capital,  so  far  counter- 
balanced the  superiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and 
discipline,  that  they  must  have  relinquished  the  enter- 


prise if  they  had  trusted  for  success  to  themselves 
alone.  But  Mexico  was  overturned  by  the  jealousy 
of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its  power,  and  by  th® 
revolt  of  subjects  impatient  to  shake  off  its  yoke. 
By  their  effectual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accom- 
plish what,  without  such  support,  he  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  attempt.  How  much  soever  this 
account  of  the  reduction  of  Mexico  may  detract,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  marvellous  relations  of  some 
Spanish  writers,  by  ascribinp  that  to  simple  and 
obvious  causes  which  they  attn  oute  to  the  romantic 
valour  of  their  countrymen,  it  udds,  on  the  other,  to 
the  merit  and  abilities  of  Cortes,  who,  under  every 
disadvantage,  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  un- 
known nations,  as  to  render  them  instruments  towards 
carrying  his  schemes  into  execution  (121). 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards  on  accomplishing 
this  arduous  enterprise  was  at  first  excessive.  But 
this  was  quickly  damped  by  the  cruel  disappointment 
of  those  sanguine  hopes,  which  had  animated  them 
amidst  so  many  hardships  and  dangers.  Instead  of 
the  inexhaustible  wealth  which  they  expected  from 
becoming  masters  of  Montezuma’s  treasures,  and 
the  ornaments  of  so  many  temples,  their  rapacious- 
ness could  only  collect  an  inconsiderable  booty 
amidst  ruins  and  desolation.  Guatimozin,  aware 
of  his  impending  fate,  had  ordered  what  remained 
of  the  riches  amassed  by  his  ancestors  to  be  thrown 
into  the  lake.  The  Indian  auxiliaries,  while  the 
Spaniards  were  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  enemy, 
had  carried  off  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil. 
The  sum  to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors  was 
so  small,  that  many  of  them  disdained  to  accept  of 
the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  share,  and  an  mur- 
mured and  exclaimed  ; some  against  Cortes  and  his 
confidants,  whom  they  suspected  of  having  secretly 
appropiated  to  their  own  use  a large  portion  of 
the  riches  which  should  have  been  brought  into 
the  common  stock ; others  against  Guatimozin, 
whom  they  accused  of  obstinacy,  in  refusing  to 
discover  the  place  where  he  had  hidden  his  trea- 
sure. 

Arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises  were  employed 
in  order  to  soothe  them,  but  with  so  little  effect,  that 
Cortes,  from  solicitude  to  check  this  growing  spirit 
of  discontent,  gave  way  to  a deed  which  stains  the 
glory  of  all  his  great  actions.  Without  regarding  the 
former  dignity  of  Guatimozin,  or  feeling  any  reverence 
for  those  virtues  which  he  had  displayed,  he  subjected 
the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with  his  chief  favou- 
rite, to  torture,  in  order  to  force  from  them  a discovery 
of  the  royal  treasurer,  which  it  was  supposed  they  had 
concealed.  Guatimozin  bore  whatever  the  refined 
cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could  infiict,  with  the  in- 
vincible fortitude  of  an  American  wamcA.  His  fellow 
sufferer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  .he  anguish, 
turned  a dejected  eye  towards  his  master,  which 
seemed  to  implore  his  permission  to  reveal  all  that 
he  knew.  But  the  high->pirited  prince,  darting  on 
him  a look  of  authority  mingled  with  scorn,  checked 
his  weakness  by  asking,  “ Am  I now  reposing  on  a 
bed  of  flowers  ? ” Overawed  by  the  reproach,  the 
favourite  persevered  in  his  dutiful  silence,  and  expired. 
Cortes,  ashamed  of  a scene  so  horrid,  rescued  the 
royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his  torturers,  and 
prolonged  a life  reserved  for  new  indignities  and 
sufferings. 

The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  foreseen, 
decided  that  of  the  empire*.  The  provinces  submitted 
one  after  another  to  the  conquerors.  Small  detach 
ments  of  Spaniards  marched  through  them  without 
interruption,  penetrated  iu  different  quarters  to  the 
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great  Southern  occean,  which,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  Columbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a short  as 
well  as  easy  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  secure  to 
the  crown  of  Castile  all  the  envied  wealth  of  those 
fertile  regions  ; and  the  active  mind  of  Cortes  began 
already  to  form  schemes  for  attempting  his  import- 
ant discovery. 

He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progress  of  his 
victorious  arms  in  Mexico,  the  very  scheme  of  which 
he  began  to  form  some  idea  had  been  undertaken  and 
accomplished.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  and 
has  been  productive  of  effects  peculiarly  interesting 
to  those  extensive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now 
subjected  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  account  of  its 
rise  and  progress  merits  a particular  detail. 

Ferdinand  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a Portuguese 
gentleman  of  honourable  birth,  having  served  several 
years  in  the  East  Indies,  with  distinguished  valour, 
under  the  famous  Albuquerque,  demanded  the  recom- 
pence  which  he  thought  due  to  his  services,  with  the 
boldness  natural  to  a high-spirited  soldier.  But  as  his 
general  would  not  grant  his  suit,  and  he  expected 
greater  justice  from  his  sovereign,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  a good  judge  and  a generous  rewarder  of  merit, 
he  quitted  India  abruptly,  and  returned  to  Lisbon. 
In  order  to  induce  Emanuel  to  listen  more  favourably 
to  his  claim,  he  not  only  stated  his  past  services,  but 
offered  to  add  to  them  by  conducting  his  countrymen 
to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  by  holding  a west- 
terly  course;  which  he  contended  would  be  both 
shorter  and  less  hazardous  than  that  which  the  Portu- 
guese now  followed  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
through  the  immense  extent  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
This  was  the  original  and  favourite  project  of  Colum- 
bus, and  Magellan  founded  his  hopes  of  success  on 
the  ideas  of  that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by  many 
observations,  the  result  of  his  own  naval  experience,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  countrymen,  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  East.  But  though  the  Portuguese  monarchs 
had  the  merit  of  h iving  first  awakened  and  encouraged 
the  spirit  of  discovery  in  that  age,  it  was  their  destiny, 
in  the  course  of  a few  years,  to  reject  two  grand 
schemes  for  this  purpose,  the  execution  of  which 
would  have  been  attended  with  a great  accession  of 
glory  to  themselves,  and  of  power  to  their  kingdom. 
In  consequence  of  some  ill-founded  prejudice  against 
Magellan,  or  of  some  dark  intrigue  which  contempo- 
rary historians  have  not  explained,  Emanuel  would 
neither  bestow  the  recompence  which  he  claimed,  nor 
approveoftheschemewhich  he  proposed;  arid  dismissed 
him  with  a disdainful  coldness  ; intolerable  to  a man 
conscious  of  what  he  deserved,  and  animated  with  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  success  peculiar  tothosewho  are  ca- 
pableof  formine  or  of  conducting  new  and  great  under- 
taking [a.  d 1517].  In  a transport  of  resentment  Magel- 
lan formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  an  ungrateful 
master,  and  fled  to  the  Court  of  Castile,  where  he  ex- 
pected that  his  talents  would  be  most  justly  estimated. 
He  endeavoured  to  recommend  himself  by  offering  to 
execute  under  the  patronage  of  Spain,  that  scheme 
which  he  had  laid  before  the  court  of  Portugal,  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  he  knew,  would  wound 
the  monarch  against  whom  he  was  exasperated  in 
the  most  tender  part.  In  order  to  establish  the 
justness  of  his  theory,  he  produced  the  same  argu- 
ments which  he  had  employed  at  Lisbon  ; acknow- 
ledging, at  the  same  time,  that  the  undertaking  was 
both  arduous  and  expensive,  as  it  could  not  be 
attempted  but  with  a squadron  of  considerable  force, 
and  victualled  for  at  least  two  years.  Fortunately, 
he  applied  to  a minister  who  was  not  apt  to  be  deterred, 


either  by  the  boldness  of  a design,  or  the  expense 
of  carrying  it  into  execution.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who 
at  that  time  directed  the  affairs  Spain,  discerning 
at  once  what  an  increase  of  wealth  and  glory  would 
accrue  to  his  country  by  the  success  of  Magellan** 
proposal,  listened  to  it  with  a most  favourable  ear. 
Charles  V.  on  his  arrival  in  his  Spanish  dominions, 
entered  into  the  measure  with  no  less  ardour,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  equipping  a proper  squadron 
at  the  public  charge,  of  which  the  command  was 
given  to  Magellan,  whom  the  king  honoured  with 
the  habit  of  St.  Jago,  and  the  title  of  captain-general. 

On  the  tenth  of  August  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  nineteen,  Magellan  sailed  from  Seville  with  fiv* 
ships,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  were 
deemed  to  be  of  considerable  force,  though  the  burden 
of  the  largest  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tons.  The  crews  of  the  whole  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  most  skilful  pilots  in  Spain,  and  several 
Portuguese  sailors  in  whose  experience,  as  more 
extensive,  Magellan  placed  still  greater  confidence. 
After  touching  at  the  Canaries,  he  stood  directly 
south  towards  the  equinoctial  line  along  the  coast  of 
America,  but  was  so  long  retarded  by  tedious  calms, 
and  spent  so  much  time  in  searching  every  bay  and 
inlet  for  that  communication  with  the  Southern 
Ocean  which  he  wished  to  discover,  that  he  did  not 
reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till  the  twelfth  of  January. 
[A.  d.  i 520.]  That  spacious  opening  through  which 
its  vast  body  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantic 
allured  him  to  enter  ; but  after  sailing  up  it  for  some 
days,  he  concluded,  from  the  shallowness  of  trie 
stream  and  the  freshness  of  the  water,  that  the 
wished-for  strait  was  not  situated  there,  and  continued 
his  course  towards  the  south.  On  the  thirty-first  of 
March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  St.  Julian,  about 
forty-eight  degrees  south  of  the  line,  where  he  re- 
solved to  winter.  In  this  uncomfortable  station  be 
lost  one  of  his  squadron,  and  the  Spaniards  suffered 
so  much  from  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  climate, 
that  the  crews  of  three  of  his  ships,  headed  by  their 
officers,  rose  in  open  mutiny,  and  insisted  on  relin- 
quishing the  visionary  project  of  a desperate  adven- 
turer, and  returning  directly  to  Spain.  This  dangerous 
insurrection  Magellan  suppressed  by  an  effort  of 
courage  no  less  prompt  than  intrepid,  and  inflicted 
exemplary  punishment  on  the  ringleaders.  With  the 
remainder  of  his  followers,  overawed  but  not  recon- 
ciled to  his  scheme,  he  continued  his  voyage  towards 
the  south,  and  at  length  discovered,  near  the  fifty - 
third  degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a strait,  into 
which  he  entered,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs  and 
remonstrances  of  the  people  under  his  command, 
After  sailing  twenty  days  in  that  winding  dangerous 
channel,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  where 
one  of  his  ships  deserted  him,  the  great  Southern 
Ocean  opened  to  his  view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  thus  far 
crowned  his  endeavours  with  success. 

But  he  was  still  at  a greater  distance  than  he 
imagined  from  the  object  of  his  wishes.  He  sailed 
during  three  months  and  twenty  days  in  an  uniform 
direction  towards  ths  north-west,  without  discovering 
land.  In  this  voyage,  the  longest  that  had  ever  been 
made  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  he  suffered  incredible 
distress.  His  stock  of  provisions  was  almost  ex- 
hausted, the  water  became  putrid,  the  men  were 
reduced  to  the  shortest  allowance  with  which  it  was 
possible  to  sustain  life,  and  the  scurvy,  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  the  maladies  with  which  seafaring 
people  are  afflicted,  began  to  spread  among  the  crew. 
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One  circumstance  alone  afforded  them  some  consola- 
tion ; they  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of  fair 
weather,  with  such  favourable  winds,  that  Magellan 
bestowed  on  that  ocean  the  name  of  Pacific , which  it 
still  retains.  When  reduced  to  such  extremity  that 
they  must  have  sunk  under  their  sufferings,  they  fell 
iu  with  a cluster  of  small  but  fertile  islands  [March 
6],  which  jffforded  them  refreshments  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  their  health  was  soon  re-established. 
From  these  isles,  which  he  called  De  los  Ladrones, 
he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  soon  made  a more 
important  discovery  of  the  islands  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Philippines.  In  one  of  these  he  got  into 
an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  natives,  who  attacked 
him  with  a numerous  body  of  troops  well  armed ; and 
while  he  fought  at  the  head  of  his  men  with  his  usual 
valour,  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  those  barbarians  [April 
26  J,  together  with  several  of  his  principal  officers. 

The  expedition  was  prosecuted  under  other  com- 
manders. After  visiting  many  of  the  smaller  isles 
scattered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
they  touched  at  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  and  at 
length  landed  in  Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Portuguese,  who  could  not  com- 
prehend how  the  Spaniards  by  holding  a westerly 
course,  had  arrived  at  that  sequestered  seat  of  their 
most  valuable  commerce,  which  they  themselves  had 
discovered  by  sailing  in  an  opposite  direction.  There, 
and  in  the  adjacent  isles,  the  Spaniards  found  a 
people  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  extensive 
trade,  and  willing  to  open  an  intercourse  with  a new 
nation.  They  took  in  a cargo  of  the  precious  spices, 
which  are  the  distinguished  productions  of  these 
islands  ; and  with  that,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of 
the  rich  commodities  yielded  by  the  other  countries 
which  they  had  visited,  the  Victory , which,  of  the  two 
ships  that  remained  of  the  squadron,  was  most  fit  for 
a long  voyage,  set  sail  for  Europe  [January  1522], 
under  the  command  of  J uan  Sebastian  del  Cano.  He 
followed  the  course  of  the  Portuguese,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  after  many  disasters  and  sufferings 
he  arrived  at  St.  Lucar  on  the  seventh  of  September 
«ne  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two,  having 
sailed  round  the  globe  in  the  space  of  three  years  and 
twenty-eight  days. 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellan  of  the 
satisfaction  of  accomplishing  this  great  undertaking, 
his  contemporaries,  just  to  his  memory  and  talents’ 
Escribed  to  him  not  only  the  honour  of  having  formed 
tlie  plan,  but  of  having  surmounted  almost  every 
obstacle  to  the  completion  of  it ; and  in  the  present 
age  his  name  is  still  ranked  amongst  the  highest  in 
the  roll  of  eminent  and  successful  navigators.  The 
naval  glory  of  Spain  now  eclipsed  that  of  every  other 
nation ; and  by  a singular  felicity  she  had  the  merit, 
m the  course  of  a.  few  years,  of  discovering  a new 
continent  almost  as  large  as  that  part  of  the  earth 
which  was  formerly  known,  and  of  ascertaining  by 
•experience  the  form  and  extent  of  the  whole  of  the 
terraqueous  globe. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  satisfied  with  the  glory  of 
having  first  encompassed  the  earth  ; they  expected  to 
derive  great  commercial  advantages  from  this  new  and 
boldest  effort  of  their  maritime  skill.  The  men  of 
science  among  them  contended,  that  the  Spice  Islands, 
and  several  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  east,  were 
so  situated  as  to  belong  of  right  to  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile, in  consequence  of  the  partitions  made  by  Alex- 
ander VI.  The  merchants,  without  attending  to  this 
discussion,  engaged  eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and 
alluring  commerce  which  was  now  opened  to  them. 
The  Portuguese,  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of  such 


formidable  rivals,  remonstrated  and  negociated  in 
Europe,  while  in  Asia  they  obstructed  the  trade  of 
the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms.  Charles  V.  not 
sufficiently  instructed  with  respect  to  the  importance 
of  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  or  distracted  by 
the  multiplicity  of  his  schemes  and  operations,  did 
not  afford  his  subjects  proper  protection.  At  last, 
the  low  state  of  his  finances,  exhausted  by  the  efforts 
of  his  arms  in  every  part  of  Europe,  together  with 
the  dread  of  adding  a new  war  with  Portugal  to  those 
in  which  he  was  a ready  engaged,  induced  him  to 
make  over  his  claim  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  Portuguese 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats.  He 
reserved,  however,  to  the  crown  of  Castile  the  right 
of  reviving  its  pretensions  on  repayment  of  that  sum  ; 
but  other  objects  engrossed  his  attention  and  that  of 
his  successors ; and  Spain  was  finally  excluded  from 
a branch  of  commerce  in  which  it  was  engaging  with 
sanguine  expectations  of  profit. 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was  relin- 
quished, the  voyage  of  Magellan  was  followed  by 
commercial  effects  of  great  moment  to  Spain.  Philip 
II.,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  reduced  those  islands  which  he  discovered  in 
the  Eastern  ocean  to  subjection,  and  established 
settlements  there  ; between  which  and  the  kingdom 
of  New  Spain  a regular  intercourse,  the  nature  of 
which  shall  be  explained  in  its  proper  place,  is  still 
carried  on.  I return  now  to  the  transactions  in  new 
Spain. 

At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  such  ex- 
tensive territories  for  his  native  country,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  future  conquests,  it  was  his  singular  fate 
not  only  to  be  destitute  of  any  commission  or  autho- 
rity from  the  sovereign  whom  he  was  serving  with 
such  successful  zeal,  but  to  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
dutiful  and  seditious  subject.  By  the  influence  oi 
Fonseca,  bishop  of  Burgos,  his  conduct  in  assuming 
the  government  of  New  Spain  was  declared  to  be  an 
irregular  usurpation,  in  contempt  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity ; and  Christoval  de  Tapia  received  a commission, 
empowering  him  to  supersede  Cortes,  to  seize  his 
person,  to  confiscate  his  effects,  to  make  a strict 
scrutiny  into  his  proceedings,  and  to  transmit  the 
result  of  all  the  inquiries  carried  on  in  New  Spain  to 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  of  which  the  bishop  of 
Burgos  was  president.  A few  weeks  after  the  re- 
duction of  Mexico,  Tapia  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  with 
the  royal  mandate  to  strip  its  conqueror  of  his 
power,  and  treat  him  as  a criminal.  But  Fonseca 
had  chosen  a very  improper  instrument  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  Cortes.  Tapia  had  neither  the  repu- 
tation nor  the  talents  that  suited  the  high  command 
to  which  he  was  appointed.  Cortes,  while  he  publicly 
expressed  the  most  respectful  veneration  for  the 
emperor’s  authority,  secretly  took  measures  to  defeat 
the  effect  of  his  commission  ; and  having  involved 
Tapia  and  his  followers  in  a multiplicity  of  negoci- 
ations  and  conferences,  in  which  he  sometimes  had 
recourse  to  threats,  but  more  frequently  employed 
bribes  and  promises,  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  that 
weak  man  to  abandon  a province  which  he  was  un- 
worthy of  governing. 

[May  15.]  But  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  dex- 
terity with  which  he  had  eluded  this  danger,  Cortes 
was  so  sensible  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he 
held  his  power,  that  he  despatched  deputies  to 
Spain,  with  a pompous  account  of  the  success  of  his 
arms,  with  further  specimens  of  the  pioductions  of 
the  country,  and  with  rich  presents  to  the  emperor, 
as  the  earnest  of  future  contributions  from  his  new 
conquests  ; requesting,  in  recompence  for  all  his  ser- 
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vices,  the  approbation  of  his  proceedings,  and  that  he 
might  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of  those  domi- 
nions, which  his  conduct  and  the  valour  of  his  fol- 
lowers had  added  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  The  juncture 
in  which  his  deputies  reached  the  court  was  favourable. 
The  internal  commotions  in  Spain,  which  had  dis- 
quieted the  beginning  of  Charles’s  reign  were  just  ap- 
peased. The  ministers  had  leisure  to  turn  their 
attention  towards  foreign  affairs.  The  account  of 
Cortes’s  victories  filled  his  countrymen  with  admira- 
tion. The  extent  and  value  of  his  conquests  became 
the  object  of  vast  and  interesting  hopes.  Whatever 
stain  he  might  have  contracted,  by  the  irregularity 
of  the  steps  which  he  took  in  order  to  attain  power, 
was  so  fully  effaced  by  the  splendour  and  merit  of  the 
great  actions  which  this  had  enabled  him  to  perform, 
that  every  heart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  inflicting 
any  censure  on  a man  whose  services  entitled  him  to 
the  highest  marks  of  distinction.  The  public  voice 
declared  warmly  in  favour  of  his  pretensions ; and 
Charles,  arriving  in  Spain  about  this  time,  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  his  subjects  with  a youthful  ardour. 
Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  Velasquez,  and  the 
partial  representations  of  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  the 
emperor  appointed  Cortes  saptain-general  and  gover- 
nor of  New  Spain,  judging  that  no  person  was  so 
capable  of  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of  esta- 
blishing good  order  both  among  his  Spanish  and  Indian 
subjects,  as  the  victorious  leader  whom  the  former  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  obey^  and  the  latter  had  been 
taught  to  fear  and  to  respect. 

Even  before  his  jurisdiction  received  this  legal  sanc- 
tion, Cortes  ventured  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a 
governor,  and  by  various  arrangements,  endeavoured 
to  render  his  conquest  a secure  and  beneficial  acquisi- 
tion to  his  country.  He  determined  te  establish  the 
seat  of  government  in  its  ancient  station,  and  to  raise 
Mexico  again  from  its  ruins ; and  having  conceived 
high  ideas  concerning  the  future  grandeur  of  the  state 
of  which  he  was  laying  the  foundation,  he  began  to 
re-build  its  capital  on  a plan  which  hath  gradually 
formed  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  New  World. 
At  the  same  time,  he  employed  skilful  persons  to 
search  for  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
opened  some  which  were  found  to  be  richer  than  any 
which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  discovered  in 
America.  He  detached  his  principal  officers  into  the 
remote  provinces,  and  encouraged  them  to  settle  there, 
not  only  by  bestowing  upon  them  lariie  tracts  of  land, 
but  by  granting  them  the  same  dominion  over  the 
Indians,  and  the  same  right  to  their  service,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  assumed  m the  islands. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty,  that  the 
Mexican  empire  could  be  entirely  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a Spanish  colony.  Enraged  and  rendered  desperate 
by  oppression,  ihft  natives  often  forgot  the  superiority 
of  their  enemies,  and  ran  to  arms  in  defence  of  their 
liberties.  In  every  content,  however,  the  European 
valour  and  discipline  prevailed.  But  fatally  for  the 
honour  of  their  country,  the  Spaniards  sullied  the 
glory  redounding  from  these  repeated  victories,  by 
their  mode  of  treating  the  vanquished  people.  After 
taking  Guatimozin,  and  becoming  masters  of  his 
capital,  they  supposed  that  the  king  of  Castile  entered 
on  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  the  captive  monarch, 
and  affected  to  consider  every  effort  of  the  Mexicans 
to  assert  their  own  independence,  as  the  rebellion  of 
vassals  against  their  sovereign,  or  the  mutiny  of 
slaves  against  their  master.  Under  the  sanction  of 
those  ill-founded  maxims,  they  violated  every  right 
that  should  be  held  sacred  between  hostile  nations 
After  each  insurrection,  they  reduced  the  common 


people,  in  the  provinces  which  they  subdued,  to  the 
most  humiliating  of  all  conditiqns,  that  of  personal 
servitude.  Their  chiefs,  supposed  to  be  more  crimi- 
nal, were  punished  with  greater  severity,  and  nut  to 
death  in  the  most  ignominious  or  the  most,  excruci- 
ating mode  that  the  insolence  or  the  cruelty  of  their 
conquerors  could  devise.  In  almost  every  district  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms 
is  marked  with  blood,  and  with  deeds  so  atrocious,  as  to 
disgrace  the  enterprising  valour  that  conducted’ them 
to  success.  In  the  country  of  Panuco  sixty  caziques 
or  leaders,  and  four  hundred  nobles,  were  burnt  at 
one  time.  Nor  was  this  shocking  barbarity  perpe- 
trated in  any  sudden  sally  of  rage,  or  by  a commander 
of  inferior  note.  It  was  the  act  of  Sandoval,  an  officer 
whose  name  is  entitled  to  the  second  rank  in  the  annals  of 
New  Spain,  and  executed  after  a solemn  consultation 
with  Cortes  ; and  to  complete  the  horror  of  the  sceiie, 
the  children  and  relations  of  the  wretched  victims 
were  assembled,  and  compelled  to  be  spectators  of 
their  dying  agonies.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to 
exceed  in  horror  this  dreadful  example  of  severity  ; 
but  it  was  followed  by  another,  which  affected  the 
Mexicans  still  more  sensibly,  as'  it  gave  them  a most 
feeling  proof  of  their  own  degradation,  and  of  the 
small  regard  which  their  haughty  master  retained  for 
the  ancient  dignity  and  splendour  of  their  state.  Un 
a slight  suspicion,  confirmed  by  very  imperfect  evi- 
dence, that  Guatimozin  had  formed  a’seheme  to  shake 
off  the  yoke,  and  to  excite  his  former  subjects  to  take 
arms,  Cortes,  without  the  formality  of  a trial,  ordered 
the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with  the  caziques 
ofTezeuco  andTacuba,  the  two  persons  of  the  greatest 
eminence  in  the  empire,  to  be  hanged  ; and  the  Mexi- 
cans, with  astonishment  and  horror,  beheld  this  dis- 
graceful punishment  inflicted  upon  persons,  to  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  look  up  with  reverence 
hardly  inferior  to  that  which  they  paid  to  the  gods 
themselves  (122).  The  example  of  Cortes  and  his 
principal  officers  encouraged  and  justified  persons  of 
subordinate  rank  to  venture  upon  committing  greater 
excesses.  Nuno  de  Guzman,  in  particular,  stained 
an  iliustrious  name  by  deeds  of  peculiar  enormity 
and  rigour,  in  various  expeditions  which  he  con- 
ducted. 

One  circumstance,  however,  saved  the  Mexicans 
from  further  consumption,  perhaps  from  one  as  com- 
plete as  that  which  had  depopulated  the  islands.  Tne 
first  conquerors  did  not  attempt  to  search  for  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  were 
neither  sufficiently  wealthy  to  carry  on  the  expensive 
works,  which  are  requisite  for  opening  those  deep 
recesses  where  nature  has  concealed  the  veins  of  gold 
and  silver,  nor  sufficiently  skilful  to  perform  the  in- 
genious operations  by  which  those  precious  metals  are 
separated  from  their  respective  oies.  They  were  satis- 
fied with  the  more  simple  method,  practised  by  the 
Indians,  of  washing  the  earth  carried  down  rivers  and 
torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  collecting  the  grains 
of  native  metal  deposited  there.  The  rich  mines  of 
New  Spain,  which  have  poured  forth  their  treasures 
with  such  profusion  on  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
were  not  discovered  for  several  years  after  the  con- 
quest. [a.  d.  1552,  &c.]  By  that  time  a more 
orderly  government  and  police  were  introduced  into 
the  colony  ; experience,  derived  from  former  errors 
had  suggested  many  useful  and  humane  regulations 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  Indians : 
and  though  it  then  became  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  employed  in  the  mines,  and  they  were 
engaged  in  a species  of  labour  more  pernicious  to  the 
human  constitution,  they  suffered  lest  hardship  or 
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diminution  than  from  the  ill-judged  but  less  extensive 
schemes  of  the  first  conquerors. 

While  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Indians  to  suffer,  their 
new  masters  seemed  not  to  have  derived  any  consi- 
derable wealth  from  their  ill-conducted  researches. 
According  to  the  usual  fate  of  first  settlers  in  new 
colonies,  it  was  their  lot  to  encounter  danger,  and  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  ; the  fruits  of  their  victories 
and  toils  were  reserved  for  times  of  tranquillity,  and 
reaped  by  successors  of  greater  industry,  but  of  infe- 
rior merit.  The  early  historians  of  America  abound 
with  accounts  of  the  sufferings  and  of  the  poverty  of 
its  conquerors.  In  New  Spain,  their  condition  was 
rendered  more  grievous  by  a peculiar  arrangement. 
When  Charles  V.  advanced  Cortes  to  the  government 
of  that  country,  he  at  the  same  time  appointed  cer- 
tain commissioners  to  receive  and  administer  the  royal 
revenue  there  with  independent  jurisdiction.  These 
men,  chosen  from  inferior  stations  in  various  depart- 
ments of  public  business  at  Madrid,  were  so  much 
elevated  with  their  promotion,  that  they  thought  they 
were  called  to  act  a part  of  the  first  consequence. 
But  being  accustomed  to  the  minute  formalities  of 
office,  and  having  contracted  the  narrow  ideas  suited 
to  the  sphere  in  which  they  had  hitherto  moved,  they 
were  astonished,  oh  arriving  in  Mexico,  [A.  D.  1524,] 
at  the  high  authority  which  Cortes  exercised,  and 
could  not  conceive  that  the  mode  of  administration,  in 
a country  recently  subdued  and  settled,  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  took  place  in  one  where  tranquillity 
and  regular  government  had  been  long  established. 
In  their  letters  they  represented  Cortes  as  an  ambi- 
tious t\  rant,  who,  having  usurped  a jurisdiction 
superior  to  law,  aspired  at  independence,  and  by  his 
exorbitant  wealth  and  extensive  influence  might  ac- 
complish those  disloval  schemes  which  he  apparently 
meditated.  These  insinuations  made  such  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  Spanish  ministers,  most  of  whom 
had  been  formed  to  business  under  the  jealous  and 
rigid  administration  of  Ferdinand,  that,  unmindful 
of  all  Cortes’s  past  services,  and  regardless  of  what 
he  was  then  suffering  in  conducting  that  extraordinary 
expedition,  in  which  he  advanced  from  the  lake  of 
Mexico  to  the  western  extremities  of  Honduras 
(123),  they  infused  the  same  suspicions  into  the 
mind  of  their  master,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  order  a 
solemn  inquest  to  be  made  into  his  conduct,  [a.d.  1525] 
with  powers  to  the  licentiate,  Ponce  de  Leon,  intrusted 
with  that  commission,  to  seize  his  person,  if  he  should 
find  that  expedient,  and  send  him  prisoner  to  Spain. 

The  sudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a few  days 
after  his  arrival  in  New  Spain,  prevenied  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commis  ion.  But  as  the  object  of  his 
appointment,  was  known,  the  mind  of  Cortes  was 
deeply  wounded  with  this  unexpected  return  for  ser- 
vices which  far  exceeded  whatever  any  subject  of 
Spain  had  rendered  to  his  sovereign.  He  endeavoured, 
however,  to  maintain  his  station,  and  to  lecover  the 
confidence  of  the  court.  But  every  person  in  office 
who  had  arrived  from  Spain  since  the  conquest  was  a 
spy  upon  his  conduct,  and  with  malicious  ingenuity 
gave  an  unfavourable  lepresentation  of  all  his  actions. 
The  aprehensions  of  Charles  and  his  ministers  in- 
creased. A new  commision  of  inquiry  " as  issued, 
with  more  extensive  powers  [a.  d.  1528],  and  various 
precautions  were  taken  in  order  to  prevent  or  to  punish 
him  if  he  should  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  attempt 
what  was  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  of  a sub- 
ject. Cortes  beheld  the  approaching  crisis  of  his 
fortune  with  all  the  violent  emotions  natural  to  a 
haughty  mind,  conscious  of  high  desert,  and  receiving 
Unworthy  treatment.  But  though  some  of  his  des 


perate  followers  urged  him  to  assert  his  own  rights 
against  his  ungrateful  country,  and  with  a bold  hand 
to  seize  tlut  power  which  the  courtiers  meanly 
accused  him  of  coveting,  he  retained  such  self-com- 
mand, or  was  actuated  with  such  sentiments  of 
loyalty,  as  to  reject  their  dangerous  counsels,  and  to 
choose  the  only  course  in  which  he  could  secure  his 
own  dignity,  without  departing  from  his  duty.  He 
resolved  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  ignominy  of  a 
trial,  in  that  country  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs ; but,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his 
judges,  to  repair  directly  to  Castile,  and  commit  him- 
self and  his  cause  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  his 
sovereign. 

Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  country  with  the 
splendour  that  suited  the  conqueror  of  a mighty  king- 
dom. He  brought  with  him  a great  part  of  his 
wealth,  many  jewels  and  ornaments  of  great  value, 
several  curious  productions  of  the  country  (124),  and 
was  attended  by  some  Mexicans  of  the  first  rank,  as 
well  as  by  the  most  considerable  of  his  own  officers. 
His  arrival  in  Spain  removed  at  once  every  suspicion 
and  fear  that  had  been  entertained  with  respect  to  his 
intentions.  The  emperor,  having  now  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  the  designs  of  Cortes,  received  him  like  a 
person  whom  consciousness  of  his  own  innocence  had 
brought  into  the  presence  of  his  master,  and  who  was 
entitled,  by  the  eminence  of  his  services,  to  the  highest 
marks  ofdistinction  and  respect.  The  order  of  St.  Jago, 
the  title  of  Marquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  the  grant 
of  an  ample  territory  in  New  Spain,  were  successively 
bestowed  upon  him  ; and  as  his  manners  were  correct 
and  elegant,  although  he  had  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  among  rough  adventurers,  the  emperor  ad- 
mitted him  to  the  same  familiar  intercourse  with 
himself,  that  was  enjoyed  by  noblemen  of  the  first 
rank. 

But,  admidst  those  external  proofs  of  regard,  symp» 
toms  of  remaining  distrust  appeared.  Though  Cortes 
earnestly  solicited  to  be  reinstated  in  the  government  of 
NewSpain, Charles,  too  sagacious  to commitsuchanim 
portant  charge  to  a man  whom  he  had  once  suspected, 
peremptorily  refused  to  invest  him  again  with  powers 
which  he  might  find  it  impossible  to  controul.  Cortes, 
though  dignified  with  new  titles  [a.d.  1530.],  returned 
to  Mexico  with  diminished  authority.  The  military  de- 
partment, with  powers  to  attempt  new  discoveries,  was 
left  in  his  hands  ; but  the  supreme  direction  of  civil 
affa:rs  was  placed  in  a board  called  The  Audience  of 
New  Spain.  At  a subsequent  period,  when,  upon  the 
increase  of  the  colony,  the  exertion  of  authority  more 
united  and  extensive  became  neceesary,  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  a nobleman  of  high  rank,  was  sent  thither 
as  Viceroy,  to  take  the  government  into  his  hands. 

This  division  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved,  as 
was  unavoidable,  the  source  of  perpetual  dissension, 
which  imbittered  the  life  of  Cortes,  and  thwarted  all 
his  schemes.  As  he  had  now  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  active  talents  but  in  attempting  new  dis- 
coveries, he  formed  various  schemes  for  that  purpose, 
all  of  which  bear  impressions  of  a genius  that  de- 
lighted in  what  was  bold  and  splendid  He  early 
entertained  an  idea,  that,  eitherby  steering  through  the 
gulf  of  Florida  along  the  east  coast  of  North  America, 
some  strait  would  be  found  that  communicated  with 
the  Western  ocean:  or  that  by  examining  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  some  passage  would  be  discovered* 
between  the  North  and  South  seas.  But  havaig 
been  disappointed  in  his  expectations  with  respect  to 
both,  he  now  confined  his  views  to  such  voyages  o( 
discovery  as  he  could  make  from  the  ports  of  New' 
Spain  in  the  South  Sea.  There  he  fitted  out  aucce«* 
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sively  several  small  squadrons,  which  either  perished 
in  the  attempt,  or  returned  without  making  any 
discovery  of  moment  [a.  d.  1536].  Cortes,  weary  of 
intrusting  the  conduct  of  his  operations  to  others, 
took  the  command  of  a new  armament  in  person,  and 
After  enduring  incredible  hardships,  and  encountering 
dangers  of  every  species,  he  discovered  the  large 
peninsula  of  California,  and  surveyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  gulf  which  separates  it  from  New  Spain.  The 
discovery  of  a country  of  such  extent  would  have 
reflected  credit  on  a common  adventurer ; but  it 
could  add  little  new  honour  to  the  name  of  Cortes, 
and  was  far  from  satisfying  the  sanguine  expectations 
which  he  had  formed.  Disgusted  with  ill  success,  to 
which  he  had  not  been  accustomed,  and  weary  of 
contesting  with  adversaries  to  whom  he  considered  it 
as  a disgrace  to  be  opposed,  he  once  more  sought 
for  redress  in  his  native  country  [A.  D.  1540]. 

But  his  reception  there  was  very  different  from  that 
which  gratitude,  and  even  decency,  ought  to  have 
secured  for  him.  The  merit  of  his  ancient  exploits 
was  already,  in  a great  measure,  forgotten,  or  eclipsed 
by  the  fame  of  recent  and  more  valuable  conquests  in 
another  quarter  of  America.  No  service  of  moment 
was  now  expected  from  a man  of  declining  years,  and 
who  began  to  be  unfortunate.  The  emperor  behaved 
to  him  with  cold  civility ; his  ministers  treated  him 
sometimes  with  neglect,  sometimes  with  insolence. 
His  grievances  receiver!  no  redress  ; his  claims  were 
urged  without  effect;  and  after  several  years  spent  in 
fruitless  application  to  ministers  and  judges,  an 
occupation  the  most  irksome  and  mortifying  to  a man 
of  high  spirit,  who  had  moved  in  a sphere  where  he  was 
more  accustomed  to  command  than  to  solicit,  Cortes 
ended  his  days  on  the  second  of  December  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  forty-seven,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age.  His  fate  was  the  same  with  that  of  all 
the  persons  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  dis- 
covery or  conquest  of  the  New  world.  Envied  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  ill  requited  by  the  court  which  he 
served,  he  has  been  admit ed  and  celebrated  by  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Which  has  formed  the  most  just 
estimate  of  his  character,  an  impartial  consideration 
of  his  actions  must  determine. 


BOOK  VI. 

[a.  d 1523.]  From  the  time  that  Nugnez  de 
Balboa  discovered  tho  great  Southern  occean,  and 
received  the  first  obscure  hints  concerning  the  opulent 
countries  with  which  it  might  open  a communication, 
the  wishes  and  schemes  of  every  enterprising  person 
in  the  colonies  of  Darien  and  Panama  were  turned 
towards  the  wealth  of  those  unknown  regions.  In 
an  age  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  so  ardent 
and  vigorous,  that  large  fortunes  were  wasted,  and  the 
most  alarming  dangers  braved,  in  pursuit  of  dis- 
coveries merely  possible,  the  faintest  lay  of  hope  was 
followed  with  an  eager  expectation,  and  the  slightest 
information  was  sufficient  to  inspire  such  perfect 
confidence,  as  conducted  men  to  the  most  arduous 
undertakings  (125). 

Accordingly,  several  armaments  were  fitted  out  in 
5vder  to  explore  and  take  possession  of  the  countries 
to  the  east  of  Panama,  but  under  the  conduct  of 
leaders  whose  talents  and  resources  were  unequal  to 
the  attempt.  As  the  excursions  of  those  adventurers 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  to 
which  the  Spaniards  had  given  the  name  of  Tierra 
Pirme,  a mountainous  region  covered  with  woods, 
thinly  inhabited,  and  extremely  unhealthy,  they  re- 


turned with  dismal  accounts  concerning  the  distresses 
in  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  the  unpromising 
aspect  of  the  places  which  they  had  visited.  Damped 
by  these  tidings,  the  rage  for  discovery  in  that  direc- 
tion abated ; and  it  became  the  general  opinion,  that 
Balboa  had  founded  visionary  hopes,  on  the  tale 
of  an  ignorant  Indian,  ill  understood,  or  calculated  to 
deceive. 

[a.  d.  1524.]  But  there  were  three  persons  settled 
in  Panama,  on  whom  the  circumstances  which  de- 
terred others  made  so  little  impression,  that  the  very 
moment  when  all  considered  Balboa’s  expectations  of 
discovering  a rich  country,  by  steering  towards  the 
east,  as  chimerical,  they  resolved  to  attempt  the  execu- 
tion of  his  scheme.  The  names  of  those  extraordinary 
men  were  Francisco  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and 
Hernando  Luque.  Pizarro  was  the  natural  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  an  honourable  family  by  a very  low 
woman,  and,  according  to  the  cruel  fate  which  often 
attends  the  offspring  of  unlawful  love,  had  been  so 
totally  neglected  in  his  youth  by  the  author  of  his 
birth,  that  he  seems  to  have  destined  him  never  to 
rise  beyond  the  condition  of  bis  mother.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  ungenerous  idea,  he  set  him,  when 
bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep  hogs.  But  tne 
aspiring  mind  of  young  Pizarro  disdaining  that  lgnoole 
occupation,  he  abruptly  abandoned  his  charge,  en- 
listed as  a soldier,  and  after  serving  some  years  m 
Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which,  by  opening  such 
a boundless  range  to  active  talents,  ailured  every 
adventurer  whose  fortune  was  not  equal  to  his  am- 
bitious thoughts.  There  Pizarro  early  distinguished 
himself.  With  a temper  of  mind  no  less  daring  than 
the  constitution  of  his  body  was  robust,  he  was  fore- 
most in  every  danger,  patient  under  the  greatest 
hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fatigue.  Though 
so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read,  he  was  soon 
considered  as  a man  formed  to  command.  Every 
operation  committed  to  his  conduct  proved  success- 
ful, as,  by  a happy  but  rare  conjunction,  he  united 
perseverance  with  ardour,  and  was  cautious  in  exe- 
cuting, as  he  was  bold  in  forming,  his  plans.  By 
engaging  early  in  active  life,  without  any  resource  but 
his  own  talents  and  industry,  and  by  depending  on 
himself  alone  in  liis  struggles  to  emerge  from  obscu- 
rity, he  acquired  such  a thorough  knowledge  of  affair*, 
and  of  men,  that  he  was  fitted  to  assume  a superior 
part  in  conducting  the  former,  and  in  governing  the 
latter. 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boast  of  his  descent  as 
Pizarro.  The  one  was  a bastard,  and  the  other  a 
foundling.  Bred  like  his  companion,  in  the  camp,  he 
yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the  soldierly  qualities  of 
intrepid  valour,  indefatigable  activity,  or  insur- 
mountable constancy,  in  enduring  the  hardships 
inseparable  from  military  service  in  the  New  World. 
But  in  Almagro  these  virtues  were  accompanied  with 
the  openness,  generosity,  and  candour,  natural  to 
men  whose  profession  is  arms ; in  Pizarro,  they  were 
united  with  the  address,  the  craft,  and  the  dis- 
simulation of  a politician,  with  the  art  of  concealing 
his  own  purposes,  and  with  sagacity  to  penetrate  into 
those  of  other  men. 

Fernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who  acted 
both  as  priest  and  schoolmaster  at  Panama,  and,  by 
means  which  the  contemporary  writers  have  not 
described,  had  amassed  riches  that  inspired  him  with 
thoughts  of  rising  to  greater  eminence. 

Such  were  the  men  destined  to  overturn  one  of  the 
most  extensive  empires  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Their  confederacy  for  this  purpose  was  authorized  by 
Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama.  Each  engaged 
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to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  adventure. 
Pizarro,  the  least  wealthy  of  the  three,  as  he  could 
not  throw  so  large  a sum  as  his  associates  into  the 
common  stock,  engaged  to  take  the  department  of 
greatest  fatigue  and  danger,  and  to  command  in 
person  the  armament  which  vvas^o  go  first  upou  dis- 
covery. Almagro  offered  to  coirouct  the  supplies  of 
provisions  and  reinforcements  of  troops,  of  which 
Pizarro  might  stand  in  need.  Luque  was  to  remain 
at  Panama  to  negotiate  with  the  governor,  and  su- 
perintend whatever  was  carrying  on  for  the  general 
interest.  As  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  uniformly  ac- 
companied that  of  adventure  in  the  New  World, 
and  by  that  strange  union  both  acquired  an  increase 
of  force,  this  confederacy,  formed  by  ambition  and 
avarice,  was  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  act  of  re- 
ligion. Luque  celebrated  mass,  divided  a conse- 
crated host  into  three,  and  reserving  one  part  to 
himself  gave  the  other  two  to  his  associates,  of  which 
they  partook;  and  thus,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  peace,  ratified  a contract  of  which  plunder  and 
bloodshed  were  the  objects. 

The  attempt  was  begun  with  a force  more  suited 
to  the  humble  condition  of  the  three  associates,  than 
to  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Pizarro  set  sail  from  Pauauia  with  a single 
vessel,  [Nov.  14,]  of  small  burthen,  and  a hundred 
and  twelve  men.  But  in  that  age,  so  little  were  the 
Spaniards  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  climate 
in  America,  that  the  time  which  Pizarro  chose  for  his 
departure  was  the  most  improper  in  the  whole  year; 
the  periodical  winds  which  were  then  set  in,  being 
directly  adverse  to  the  course  which  he  proposed  to 
steer.  After  beating  about  for  seventy  days,  with 
much  danger  and  incessant  fatigue,  Pizarro’s  pro- 
gress towards  the  south-east  was  not  greater  than 
what  a skilful  navigator  will  now  make  in  as  many 
hours.  He  touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast 
of  Tierra  Firme,  but  found  every  where  the  same 
uninviting  country  which  former  adventurers  had 
described  ; the  low  grounds  converted  into  swamps 
by  an  overflowing  of  rivers;  the  higher  covered  with 
impervious  woods ; few  inhabitants,  and  those  fierce 
and  hostile  [a.  d.  1525].  Famine,  fatigue,  or  fre- 
quent encounters  with  the  natives,  and,  above  all, 
the  distempers  of  a moist,  sultry  climate,  combined 
in  wasting  his  slender  band  of  followers.  The  un- 
daunted resolution  of  their  leader  continued,  how- 
ever, for  some  time,  to  sustain  their  spirits,  although 
no  sign  had  yet  appeared  of  discovering  those  golden 
regious  to  which  he  had  promised  to  conduct  them. 
At  length  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  that  inhospi- 
table coast,  and  retire  to  Chuchama,  opposite  to  the 
pearl  islands,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  a supply  of 
provisions  and  troops  from  Panama. 

But  Almagro  having  sailed  from  that  port  with 
seventy  men,  stood  directly  towards  that  part  of  the 
continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  his  associate. 
Not  finding  him  there,  he  landed  his  soldiers,  who, 
in  searching  for  their  companions,  underwent  the 
same  distresses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  same  dan- 
gers, which  had  driven  them  out  of  the  country. 
Repulsed  at  length  by  the  Indians  in  a sharp  con- 
flict, in  which  their  leader  lost  one  of  his  eyes  by  the 
wound  of  an  arrow,  they  likewise  were  compelled  to 
re-embark.  Chance  led  them  to  the  place  of 
Pizarro’s  retreat,  where  they  found  some  consolation 
in  recounting  to  each  other  their  adventures,  and 
comparing  their  sufferings  [June  24].  As  Almagro 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Juan,  in  the 
province  of  Popayan,  where  both  the  country  and 
inhabitants  appeared  with  a more  promising  aspect, 


that  dawn  of  better  fortune  was  sufficient  to  de- 
termine such  sanguine  projectors  not  to  abandon 
their  scheme,  notwithstanding  all  that  they  had 
suffered  in  prosecuting  it  (126). 

[a.  d.  1526.]  Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in 
hopes  of  recruiting  their  shattered  troops.  But  what 
he  aud  Pizarro  had  suffered,  gave  his  countrymen 
such  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  service,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  levy  fourscore  men.  Feeble 
as  this  reinforcement  was,  Almagro  took  the  com- 
mand of  it,  and  having  joined  Pizarro,  they  did  not 
hesitate  about  resuming  their  operations.  After  a 
long  series  of  disasters  and  disappointments,  not  in- 
ferior to  those  which  they  had  already  experienced, 
part  of  the  armament  reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew, 
on  the  coast  of  Quito,  and  landing  at  Tacamez,  to 
the  south  of  the  river  of  Emeralds,  they  beheld  a 
country  more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any  they 
had  yet  discovered  in  the  Southern  ocean,  the  natives 
clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  stuff,  and 
adorned  with  several  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver.  • 

But,  notwithstanding  those  favourable  appear- 
ances, magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both  by  the 
vanity  of  the  persons  who  brought  the  report  from 
Tacamez,  and  by  the  fond  imagination  of  those  who 
listened  to  them,  Pizarro  and  Almagro  durst  not 
venture  to  invade  a country  so  populous  with  a 
handful  of  men,  enfeebled  by  fatigue  and  diseases. 
They  retired  to  the  small  island  of  Gallo,  where 
Pizarro  remained  with  part  of  the  troops,  and  his 
associate  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  bringing 
such  a reinforcement  as  might  enable  them  to  take 
possession  of  the  opulent  territories,  whose  existence 
seemed  to  be  no  longer  doubtful. 

But  some  of  the  adventurers,  less  enterprising  or 
less  hardy  than  their  leaders,  having  secretly  con- 
veyed lamentable  accounts  of  their  sufferings  and 
losses  to  their  friends  at  Panama,  Almagro  met  with 
an  unfavourable  reception  from  Pedro  de  los  Rios, 
who  had  succeeded  Pedrarias  in  the  government  of 
that  settlement.  After  weighing  the  matter  with 
that  cold  economical  prudence,  which  appears  the 
first  of  all  virtues  to  persons  whose  limited  faculties 
are  incapable  of  conceiving  or  executing  great  de- 
signs, he  concluded  an  expedition,  attended  with 
such  certain  waste  of  men,  to  be  so  detrimental  to 
an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  he  not  only  prohi- 
bited the  raising  of  new  levies,  but  despatched  a ves- 
sel to  bring  home  Pizarro  and  his  companions  from 
the  island  of  Gallo.  Almagro  and  Luque,  though 
deeply  affected  with  those  measures,  which  they 
could  not  prevent,  and  durst  not  oppose,  found 
means  of  communicating  their  sentiments  privately 
to  Pizarro,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  relinquish  an 
enterprise  that^was  the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes, 
and  the  only  means  of  re-establishing  their  reputa- 
tion and  fortune,  which  were  both  on  the  decline. 
Pizarro’s  mind,  bent  with  inflexible  obstinacy  on  all 
its  purposes,  needed  no  incentive  to  persist  in  the 
scheme.  He  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  the  gover- 
nor of  Panama’s  orders,  and  employed  all  his  ad- 
dress and  eloquence  in  persuading  his  men  not  to 
abandon  him.  But  the  incredible  calamities  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  were  still  so  recent  in 
their  memories,  and  the  thoughts  of  re-visiting  their 
families  and  friends  after  a long  absence,  rushed 
with  such  joy  into  their  minds,  that  when  Pizarro 
drew  a line  upon  the  sand  with  his  sword,  permitting 
such  as  wished  to  return  home  to  pass  over  it,  only 
thirteen  of  all  the  daring  veterans  in  his  service  had! 
resolution  to  remain  with  their  commander. 

This  small  but  determined  band,  whose  names  too 
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Spanish  historians  record  with  deserved  praise,  as 
the  persons  to  whose  persevering  fortitude  their  coun- 
try is  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  of  all  its 
American  possessions,  fixed  their  residence  in  the 
island  of  Gorgona.  This,  as  it  was  further  removed 
from  the  coast  than  Gallo,  and  uninhabited,  they  con- 
sidered as  a more  secure  retreat,  where,  unmolested, 
they  might  wait  for  supplies  from  Panama,  which 
they  trusted  that  the  activity  of  their  associates 
would  be  able  to  procure.  Almagro  and  Luque  were 
not  inattentive  or  cold  solicitors,  and  their  incessant 
importunity  was  seconded  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
colony,  which  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  infamy 
of  exposing  brave  men,  engaged  in  the  public  service, 
and  chargeable  with  no  error  but  what  flowed  from  an 
excess  of  zeal  and  courage,  to  perish  like  the  most 
odious  criminals  in  a desert  island.  Overcome  by 
those  entreaties  and  expostulations,  the  governor  at 
last  consented  to  send  a small  vessel  to  their  relief. 
But  that  he  might  not  seem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to 
•any  new  enterprise,  he  would  not  permit  one  landman 
to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

By  this  time  Pizano  and  his  companions  had  re- 
mained five  months  in  an  island,  infamous  for  the 
most  unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of  America 
(127).  During  all  this  period  their  eyes  were  turned 
towards  Panama,  in  hopes  of  succour  from  their 
countrymen  ; but  worn  out  at  length  with  fruitless 
expectations,  and  dispirited  with  suffering  hardships 
of  which  they  saw  no  end,  they,  in  despair,  came  to  a 
resolution  of  committing  themselves  to  the  ocean  on 
a float,  rather  than  continue  in  that  detestable  abode. 
But,  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  they 
were  transported  with  such  joy,  that  all  their  suffer- 
ings were  forgotten.  Their  hopes  revived,  and,  with  a 
rapid  transition,  not  unnatural  among  men  accustomed 
by  their  mode  of  life  to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, high  confidence  succeeding  to  extreme  dejection, 
Pizarro  easily  induced  not  only  his  own  followers, 
but  the  crew  of'  the  vessel  from  Panama,  to  resume 
his  former  scheme  with  fresh  ardour.  Instead  > f 
returning  to  Panama,  they  stood  towards  the  south- 
east, and  more  fortunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their 
past  efforts,  they,  on  the  twentieth  day  after  their 
departure  from  Gorgona,  discovered  the  coast  of 
Peru.  After  touching  at  several  villages  near  the 
■hore,  which  they  found  to  be  no  wise  inviting,  they 
landed  at  Tumbez,  a place  of  some  note,  about  three 
degrees  south  of  the  line,  distinguished  for  its  stately 
temple,  and  a palace  of  the  Incat  or  sovereigns  of 
the  country.  There  the  Spaniards  feasted  their  eyes 
with  the  first  view  of  the  opulence  and  civilizati  n of 
the  Peruvian  empire.  They  beheld  a country  fully 
peopled,  and  cultivated  with  an  appearance  of  regu- 
lar industry  ; the  natives  decently  clothed,  and  pos- 
sessed of  ingenuity  so  far  surpassing  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  as  to  have  the -use  of 
tame  domestic  animals.  But  what  chiefly  attracted 
their  notice,  was  such  a show  of  gold  and  silver,  not 
only  in  the  ornaments  of  their  persons  and  temples, 
but  in  several  vessels  and  utensils  for  common  use, 
*ormed  of  those  precious  metals,  as  left  no  room  to 
doubt  that  they  abounded  with  profusion  in  the 
country.  Pizarro  and  his  companions  seemed  now 
to  have  attained  to  the  completion  of  their  most 
sanguine  hopes,  and  fancied  that  all  their  wishes  and 
dreams  of  rich  domains,  and  inexhaustible  treasures, 
would  soon  be  realized. 

But  with  the  slender  force  then  under  his  com- 
mand, Pizarro  could  only  view  the  rich  country  of 
which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain  possession.  He 
rangsdf  however,  for  some  time  along  the  coast,  main* 


taining  every  where  a peaceable  intercourse  with  tho 
natives,  no  less  astonished  at  their  new  visitauts, 
than  the  Spaniards  were  with  th^uniform  appearance 
of  opulence  and  cultivation  which  they  beheld  [A.  D. 
1527].  Having  explored  the  country  as  far  as  was 
requisite  to  ascer^in  the  importance  of  the  discovery, 
Pizarro  procured  nom  the  inhabitants  some  of  their 
Llamas  or  tame  cattle,  to  which  the  Spaniards  gave 
the  name  of  sheep,  some  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
as  well  as  some  specimens  of  their  other  works  of 
ingenuity,  and  two  young  men,  whom  he  proposed  £ 
to  ’nstruct  in  the  Castilian  language,  that  they  might  * 
serve  as  interpreters  in  the  expedition  which  he  me- 
ditated. With  these  he  arrived  at  Panama,  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  year  from  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture thence.  No  adventurer  of  the  age  suffered 
hardships  or  encountered  dangers  which  equal  those 
to  which  he  was  exposed  during  this  long  period. 
The  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  one,  and 
the  fortitude  with  which  he  surmounted  the  other, 
exceed  whatever  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
New  World,  where  so  many  romantic  displays  of 
those  virtues  occur. 

[a.  d 1528],  Neither  the  splendid  relation  that 
Pizarro  gave  of  the  incredible  opulence  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  discovered,  nor  his  bitter  complaints 
on  account  of  that  unseasonable  recall  of  his  forces, 
which  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  attempt  making 
any  settlement  there,  could  move  the  governor  of 
Panama  to  swerve  from  his  former  plan  of  conduct. 
He  still  contended,  that  the  colony  was  not  in  a con- 
d Son  to  invade  such  a mighty  empire,  and  refused  to 
a;  fhorize  an  expedition  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
sc  alluring  that  it  might  ruin  the  province  in  which 
he  presided,  by  an  effort  beyond  its  strength.  His 
co. Iness,  however,  did  not  in  any  degree  abate  the 
ardour  of  the  three  associates ; but  they  perceived 
that  they  could  not  carry  their  scheme  into  execution 
without  the  countenance  of  superior  authority,  and 
must  solicit  their  sovereign  to  grant  that  permission 
wh.'ch  they  could  not  extort  from  his  delegate.  With 
this  view,  after  adjusting  among  themselves,  that 
Pizarro  should  claim  the  station  of  governor,  Almagro 
that  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  Luque  the  dignity 
of  bishop,  in  the  country  which  they  purposed  to 
conquer,  they  sent  Pizarro  as  their  agent  to  Spain, 
though  their  fortunes  were  now  so  much  exhausted 
by  the  repeated  efforts  which  they  had  made,  that 
they  foi  nd  some  difficulty  in  borrowing  the  small 
sum  requisite  towards  equipping  him  for  the  voyage. 

Pizarro  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  court,  and  new 
as  the  scene  might  be  to  him,  he  appeared  before  the 
emperor  with  the  unembarrassed  dignity  of  a man 
conscious  of  what  his  services  merited;  and  he  con- 
ducted his  negociations  with  an  insinuating  dexterity 
of  address,  which  could  not  have  been  expected  either 
from  his  education  or  former  habits  of  life.  His 
feeling  description  of  his  own  sufferings,  and  his 
pompous  account  of  the  country  which  he  had  dis- 
covered, confirmed  by  the  specimens  of  its  produc- 
tions which  he  exhibited,  made  such  an  impression 
both  on  Charles  and  his  ministers,  that  they  not  only 
approved  of  the  intended  expedition,  but  seemed  to 
be  interested  in  the  success  of  its  leader. 

Presuming  on  those  dispositions  in  his  favour, 
Pizarro  paid  little  attention  to  the  interest  of  his 
associates.  As  the  pretensions  of  Luque  did  not 
interfere  with  his  own,  he  obtained  from  him  the 
ecclesiastical  dignity  to  which  he  aspired.  For  Alma- 
gro he  claimed  only  the  command  of  the  fortress 
which  should  be  erected  at  Tumbez.  To  himself  he 
secured  whatever  his  boundless  ambition  could  desire. 
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| July  26.]  He  was  appointed  governor, captain-general, 
and  adelantado  of  all  the  country  which  he  had  dis- 
covered, and  hoped  toconquer,  with  supreme  authority, 
civil  as  well  as  military  ; and  with  full  light  to  all  the 
privileges  and  emoluments  usually  granted  to  adven- 
turers in  the  New  World.  His  jurisdiction  was 
declared  to  extend  two  hundred  leagues  along  the 
coast  to  the  south  of  the  river  St.  Jago;  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  governor  of  Panama;  and  he  had 
power  to  nominate  all  the  officers  who  were  to  serve 
under  him.  In  return  for  those  concessions,  which 
cost  the  court  of  Spain  nothing,  as  the  enjoyment  of 
them  depended  upon  the  success  of  Pizarro’s  own 
efforts,  he  engaged  to  raise  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  to  provide  the  ships,  arms,  and  warlike 
Stores  requisite  towards  subjecting  to  the  crown  of 
Castile  the  country  of  which  the  government  was 
allotted  him. 

[a.  d.  1529].  Inconsiderable  as  the  body  of  men 
was  which  Pizarrohad  undertaken  to  raise,  his  funds  and 
credit  were  so  low  that  Ire  could  hardly  complete  half 
the  number ; and  after  obtaining  his  patents  from 
the  crown,  he  was  obliged  to  steal  privately  out  of 
the  port  of  Seville,  in  order  to  elude  the  scrutiny  of 
the  officers  who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine  whether 
he  had  fulfilled  the  stipulations  in  hi^  contract. 
Before  his  departure,  however,  he  received  some 
supply  of  money  from  Cortes,  who  having  returned 
to  Spain  about  this  time,  was  willing  to  contribute 
his  aid  towards  enabling  an  ancient  companion,  with 
whose  talents  and  courage  he  was  well  acquainted,  to 
begin  a career  of  glory  similar  to  that  which  he  him- 
self had  finished. 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched  across 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  accompanied  by  his  three 
brothers,  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gonzalo,  of  whom  the 
first  was  born  in  lawful  w edlock,  the  two  latter,  like 
himself,  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  bv  Francisco 
de  Alcantara,  his  mother’s  brother.  They  were  all 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  such  abilities  and  courage 
as  fitted  them  to  take  a distinguished  part  in  his 
subsequent  transactions. 

[Oct.  1530  ] On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro 
found  Almagro  so  much  exasperated  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  conducted  the  negociation,  that  he  not 
only  refused  to  act  any  longer  in  concert  with  a man 
by  whose  perfidy  he  had  been  excluded  from  the 
power  and  honours  to  which  be  had  a just  ciaim, 
but  laboured  to  form  a new  association,  in  order  to 
thwart  or  to  rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  dis- 
coveries. Pizarro,  however,  had  more  wisdom  and 
addiess  than  to  suffer  a rupture  so  fatal  to  all  his 
schemes  to  become  irreparable.  By  offering  volun- 
tarily to  relinquish  the  office  of  adelantado,  and  pro- 
mising to  concur  in  soliciting  that  title,  with  an  in- 
dependent government,  for  Almagro,  he  gradually 
mitigated  the  rage  of  an  open-hearted  soldier,  which 
had  been  violent,  but  was  not  implacable.  Luque, 
highly  satisfied  with  having  been  successful  in  all 
his  own  pretensions,  cordially  seconded  Pizarro’s 
endeavours.  A reconciliation  was  effected,  and  the 
confederacy  renewed  on  its  original  terms,  that  the 
enterpiise  should  be  carried  on  at  the  common 
expense  of  the  associates,  and  the  profits  accruing 
from  it  should  be  equally  divided  among  them. 

Even  after  their  reunion,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of 
their  interest,  three  small  vessels,  with  a hundred  and 
eighty  soldiers,  thirty-six  of  whom  were  horsemen, 
composed  the  armament  which  they  were  able  to  fit 
out.  But  the  astonishing  progress  of  the  Spaniards 
in  America  had  inspired  them  with  such  ideas  of  their 
own  superiority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hesitate  to  sail 


with  this  contemptible  force  to  invade  a great  em 
pire.  Almagro  was  left  at  Panama  [Feb.  1 *531], 
as  formerly,  to  follow  him  with  what  reinforcement 
of  men  he  should  be  able  to  muster.  As  the  season 
for  embarking  was  properly  chosen,  and  the  course 
of  navigation  between  Panama  and  Peru  was  now 
better  known,  Pizarro  completed  the  vovage  in  thir- 
teen days ; though,  by  the  force  of  the  winds  and 
currents,  he  was  carried  about  a hundred  leagues  to 
the  north  of  Tumbez,  the  place  of  his  destination 
and  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  St.  Mat* 
thew.  Without  losing  a moment  he  began  to  advance  b. 
towards  the  south,  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
depart  far  from  the  sea-shore,  both  that  he  might 
easily  effect  a junction  with  the  supplies  which  he 
expected  from  Panama,  and  secure  a retreat  in  case 
of  any  disaster,  by  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to 
his  ships.  But  as  the  country  in  several  parts  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  is  barren,  unhealthful,  and  thinly 
peopled;  as  the  Spaniards  had  to  pass  all  the  rivers 
near  their  mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is  great- 
est ; and  as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  attacking 
the  natives  when  he  should  have  studied  to  gain  their 
confidence,  had  forced  them  to  abandon  their  habita- 
tions ; famine,  fatigue,  and  diseases  of  various  kinds 
brought  upon  him  and  his  followers  calamities  hardly 
inferior  to  those  which  th>  y had  endured  in  their 
former  expedition.  What  they  now  experienced 
corresponded  so  ill  with  the  alluring  description  of 
the  country  given  by  Pizarro,  that  many  began  to 
reproach  him,  and  every  soldier  must  have  leeome 
cold  to  the  service,  if,  even  in  this  unfertile  region  of 
Peru,  they  had  not  met  with  some  appearances  of 
wealth  and  cultivation,  which  seemed  to  justify  the 
report  of  their  leader.  At  length  they  reached  the 
province  of  Coaque  [April  14]  ; and,  having  surprised 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  natives,  they  seized 
their  vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  thousand  pesos,  with  other  booty  of 
such  value,  as  dispelled  all  their  doubts,  and  inspired 
the  most  desponding  with  sanguine  hopes. 

Pizarro  himself  was  so  much  delighted  with  this 
rich  spoil,  which  he  considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  a 
land  abounding  with  treasure,  that  he  instantly 
despatched  one  of  his  ships  to  Panama  with  a large 
remittance  to  Almagro ; and  another  to  Nicaragua 
with  a considerable  sum  to  several  persons  of  influ- 
ence in  that  province,  in  hopes  of  alluring  adventurers 
by  this  early  display  of  the  wealth  which  he  had 
acquired.  Meanwhile  he  continued  his  march 
along  the  coast,  and  disdaining  to  employ  any 
means  of  reducing  the  natives  but  force,  he  attacked 
them  with  such  violence  in  their  scattered  habita- 
tions, as  compelled  them  either  to  retire  into  the 
interior  country,  or  to  submit  to  his  yoke.  This 
sudden  appearance  of  invaders,  whose  aspect  and 
manners  were  so  strange,  and  whose  power  seemed 
to  be  irresistible,  made  the  same  dreadful  im- 
pression as  in  other  parts  of  America.  Pizarro 
hardly  met  with  resistance  until  he  attacked  tho 
island  of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  Guayaquil.  As  that 
was  better  peopled  than  the  country  through  which 
he  had  passed,  and  its  inhabitants  fiercer  and  less 
civilized  than  those  of  the  continent,  they  defended 
themselves  with  such  obstinate  valour,  that  Pizarro 
spent  six  months  in  reducing  them  to  subjection. 
From  Puna  he  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where  the 
distempers  which  raged  among  his  men  compelled 
him  to  remain  for  three  months. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to  reap 
advantage  from  his  attention  to  spread  the  fame  of  his 
first  success  to  Coaque.  Two  different  detachments 
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strived  from  Nicaragua,  which,  though  neither  ex- 
ceeded thirty  men,  he  conside<ed  as  a reinforcement 
of  great  consequence  to  his  feeble  band  [A.  D.  1532], 
especially  as  the  one  was  under  the  command  of 
Sebastian  Benalcazar,  and  the  other  of  Hernando 
Soto,  oilicers  not  inferior  in  merit  and  reputation  to 
any  who  had  served  in  America.  From  Tumbez 
[May  16]  he  proceeded  to  the  river  Piura,  and  in 
an  advantageous  station  near  the  mouth  of  it,  he 
established  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Peru,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 

As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  the  centre 
of  the  Peruvian  empire,  he  gradually  received  more 
full  information  concerning  its  extent  and  policy,  as 
well  as  the  situation  of  its  affairs  at  that  juncture. 
Without  some  knowledge  of  these,  he  could  not  have 
conducted  his  operations  with  propriety;  and  with- 
out a suitable  attention  to  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  progress  which  the  Spaniards  had 
already  made,  or  to  unfold  the  causes  of  their  subse- 
quent success. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Peru,  the 
dominions  of  its  sovereigns  extended  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Its  bieadth,  from  east  to  west,  was 
much  less  considerable,  being  uniformly  bounded  by 
the  vast  ridge  of  the  Andes,  stretching  from  its  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  rest  of  the 
New  World,  was  originally  possessed  by  small  in- 
dependent tribes,  differing  from  each  other  in  man- 
ners, and  in  their  forms  of  rude  policy.  All,  however, 
were  so  little  civilized,  that  if  the  traditions  concern- 
. ing  their  mode  of  life,  preserved  among  their  descen- 
dants, deserve  credit,  they  must  be  classed  among 
the  most  unimproved  savages  of  America.  Stran- 
gers to  every  species  of  cultivation  or  regular 
industry,  without  any  fixed  residence,  and  unac- 
quainted with  those  sentiments  and  obligations 
which  form  the  first  bonds  of  social  union,  they  are 
said  to  have  roamed  about  naked  in  the  forests,  with 
which  the  country  was  then  covered,  more  like  wild 
beasts  than  like  men.  After  they  had  struggled  for 
several  ages  with  the  hardships  and  calamities  which 
are  inevitable  in  such  a state,  and  when  no  circum- 
stance seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  any  un- 
common effort  towards  improvement,  we  are  told 
that  there  appeared,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titiaca, 
a man  and  woman  of  majestic  form,  clothed  in  decent 
garments.  They  declared  themselves  to  be  children 
of  the  sun,  sent  by  their  beneficent  parent,  who 
beheld  with  pity  the  miseries  of  the  human  race,  to 
instruct  and  to  reclaim  them.  At  their  persuasion, 
enforced  by  reverence  for  the  divinity  in  whose  name 
they  were  supposed  to  speak,  several  of  the  dispersed 
savages  united  together,  and  received  their  commands 
as  heavenly  injunctions,  followed  them  to  Cuzco, 
where  they  settled  and  began  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a city 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  such  were  the 
oames  of  those  extraordinary  personages,  having  thus 
collected  some  wandering  tribes,  formed  that  social 
union,  which,  by  multiplying  the  desires  and  uniting 
the  efforts  of  the  human  species,  excites  industry, 
and  leads  to  improvement.  Manco  Capac  instructed 
^the  men  in  agriculture  and  other  useful  arts  ; Mama 
Ocollo  taught  the  women  to  spin  and  to  weave.  By 
the  labour  of  the  one  sex,  subsistence  became  less 
precarious  ; by  that  of  the  other,  life  was  rendered 
more  comfortable.  After  securing  the  objects  of 
first  necessity  in  an  infant  state,  by  providing  food, 
raiment,  and  habitations  for  the  rude  people  of  whom 
he  took  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his  attention 


towards  introducing  such  laws  and  policy  as  might 
perpetuate  their  happiness.  By  his  institutions, 
which  shall  be  more  particularly  explained  hereafter, 
the  various  relations  in  private  life  were  established, 
and  the  duties  resulting  from  them  prescribed  with 
such  propriety,  as  gradually  formed  a barbaious 
people  to  decency  of  manners.  In  public  adminis- 
tration, the  functions  of  persons  in  authority  were 
so  precisely  defined,  and  the  subordination  of  those 
under  their  jurisdiction  maintained  with  such  a 
steady  hand,  that  the  society  in  which  he  presided 
soon  assumed  the  aspect  of  a regular  and  well  go 
verned  state. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was 
founded  the  empire  of  the  Incas  or  Lords  of  Peru. 
At  first  its  extent  was  small.  The  territory  of  Man- 
co Capac  did  not  reach  above  eight  leagues  from 
Cuzco.  But  within  its  narrow  precincts  he  exercised 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority.  His  successors, 
as  their  dominions  extended,  arrogated  a similar 
jurisdiction  over  the  new  subjects  which  they  ac- 
quired; the  despotism  of  Asia  was  not  more  com- 
plete. The  Incas  were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarchs, 
but  revered  as  divinities.  Their  blood  was  held  to 
be  sacred,  and  by  prohibiting  intermarriages  with  the 
people,  was  never  contaminated  by  mixing  with  that 
of  any  other  race.  The  family,  thus  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  was  distinguished  by  pecu- 
liarities in  dress  and  ornaments,  which  it  was  un- 
lawful for  others  to  assume.  The  monarch  himself 
appeared  with  ensigns  of  royalty  reserved  for  him 
alone  ; and  received  from  his  subjects  marks  of  ob- 
sequious homage  and  respect,  which  approached 
almost  to  adoration. 

But,  among  the  Peruvians,  this  unbounded  power 
of  their  monarchs  seems  to  have  been  uniformly 
accompanied  with  attention  to  the  good  of  theii  sub- 
jects. It  was  not  the  rage  of  conquest,  if  we  may 
believe  the  accounts  of  their  countrymen,  that 
prompted  the  incas  to  extend  their  dominions,  but 
the  desire  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they  possessed, 
among  the  barbarous  people  whom  they  reduced. 
During  a succession  of  twelve  monarchs,  it  is  said 
that  not  one  deviated  from  this  beneficent  cha- 
racter. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  coast  of  Peru, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch  from  the  founder 
of  the  state,  was  seated  on  the  throne.  He  is  repre 
sented  as  a prince  distinguished  not  only  for  the 
pacific  virtues  peculiar  to  the  race,  but  eminent  for 
his  martial  talents.  By  his  victorious  arms  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  was  subjected,  a conquest  of  such 
extent  and  importance  as  almost  doubled  the  power 
of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  fond  of  residing 
in  the  capital  of  that  valuable  province  which  he  had 
added  to  his  dominions  ; and,  notwithstanding  the 
ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy  against 
polluting  the  royal  blood  by  any  foreign  alliance,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  vanquished  monarch  of 
Quito.  She  bore  him  a son  named  Atahua  pa,  whom, 
on  his  death  at  Quito,  which  seems  to  have  happened 
about  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  he  appointed  his  successor  in  that 
kingdom,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  Huascar, 
his  eldest  son,  by  a mother  of  the  royal  race.  Greatly 
as  the  Peruvians  revered  the  memory  of  a monarch 
who  had  reigned  with  greater  reputation  and  splen- 
dour than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  destination  of 
Huana  Capac  concerning  the  succession  appeared  so 
repugnant  to  a maxim  coeval  with  the  empire,  and 
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founded  on  authority  deemed  sacred,  that  it  was  no 
sooner  known  at  Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  dis- 
gust. Encouraged  by  those  sentiments  of  his  sub- 
jects, Huascar  required  his  brother  to  renounce  tta 
government  of  Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  Ire 
lawful  superior.  But  it  had  been  the  first  care  of 
Atahualpa  to  gain  a large  body  of  troops  which  had 
accompanied  his  father  to  Quito.  These  were  the 
flower  of  the  Peruvian  warriors,  to  whose  valour 
Huana  Capac  had  been  indebted  for  all  his  victories. 
Relying  on  their  support,  Atahualpa  first  eluded  his 
brother’s  demand,  and  then  marched  against  him  in 
hostile  array. 

Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  title  of 
the  one  founded  on  ancient  usage,  and  that  of  the 
other  asserted  by  the  veteran  troops,  involved  Peru  in 
civil  war,  a calamity  to  which,  under  a succession  of 
virtuous  princes,  it  had  hitherto  been  a stranger.  In 
such  a contest  the  issue  was  obvious.  The  force  of 
arms  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  laws.  Ata- 
hualpa remained  victorious,  and  made  a cruel  use  of 
his  victory.  Conscious  of  the  defect  in  his  own  title 
to  the  crown,  he  attempted  to  exterminate  the  royal 
race,  by  putting  to  death  all  the  children  of  the  sun 
descenaed  from  Manco  Capac,  whom  he  could  seize 
either  by  force  or  stratagem.  From  a political  motive, 
the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival  Huascar,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  a battle  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  empire,  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  that  by 
issuing  orders  in  his  name  tbe  usurper  might  more 
easily  establish  his  own  authority. 

When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew, 
this  civil  war  raged  between  the  two  brothers  in  its 
greatest  fury.  Had  he  made  any  hostile  attempt  m 
his  former  visit  to  Peru  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  he  must  then  have  en- 
countered the  force  of  a powerful  state,  united  under 
a monarch  possessed  of  capacity  as  well  as  courage, 
and  unembarrassed  with  any  care  that  could  divert 
him  from  opposing  his  progress.  But  at  this  time  the 
two  competitors,  though  they  received  early  accounts 
of  the  arrival  and  violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards, 
were  so  intent  upon  the  operations  of  a war  which 
they  deemed  more  interesting,  that  they  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too  inconsider- 
able in  number  to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to 
whom  it  would  be  easy,  as  they  imagined,  to  give  a 
check  when  more  at  leisure. 

By  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,  whereof 
Pizarro  could  have  no  foresight,  and  of  which,  from 
his  defective  mode  of  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
the  country,  he  remained  long  ignorant,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  his  operations  unmolested,  and 
advance  to  the  centre  of  a great  empire  before  one 
effort  of  its  power  was  exerted  to  stop  his  career. 
During  their  progress,  the  Spaniards  had  acquired 
some  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  struggle  between 
the  two  contending  factions.  The  first  complete 
information  with  respect  to  it  they  received  from 
messengers  whom  Huascar  sent  to  Pizarro,  in  order 
to  solicit  his  aid  against  Atahualpa,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  a rebel  and  an  usurper.  Pizarro  per- 
ceived at  once  the  importance  of  this  intelligence, 
and  foresaw  so  clearly  all  the  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  from  this  divided  state  of  the  kingdom 
which  he  had  invaded,  that  without  waiting  for  the 
reinforcement  which  he  expected  from  Panama,  he 
determined  to  push  forward,  while  intestine  discord 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack 
him  with  their  whole  force,  and  while,  by  taking  part, 
as  circumstances  should  incline  him,  with  one  of  the 
competitors,  he  might  be  enabled  with  greater  ease 


to  crush  both.  Enterprising  as  the  Spaniards  of 
that  age  were  in  all  their  operations  against  Ameri- 
cans, and  distinguished  as  Pizarro  was  among  his 
countrymen  for  daiing  courage,  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose, that,  after  having  proceeded  hitherto  slowly 
and  with  much  caution,  he  would  have  changed  at 
once  his  system  of  operation,  and  have  ventured 
upon  a measure  so  hazardous,  without  some  new 
motive  or  prospect  to  justify  it. 

As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops,  in  order  to 
leave  a garrison  in  St.  Michael,  sufficient  to  defend 
a station  of  equal  importance  as  a place  of  retreat  in 
case  of  any  disaster,  and  as  a port  for  receiving  any 
supplies  which  should  come  from  Panama,  he  began 
his  march  with  a very  slender  and  ill-accoutred  train 
of  follower.  They  consisted  of  sixty-two  horsemen 
(128),  and  a hundred  and  iwo  foot-soldiers,  of  whom 
twenty  were  armed  with  cross-bows,  and  three  with 
muskets.  He  directed  his  course  towards  Caxamalca, 
a small  town  at  the  distance  of  twelve  days’  march 
from  St.  Michael,  where  Atahualpa  was  encamped 
with  a considerable  body  of  tioops.  Before  he  had 
proceeded  far,  an  officer  despatched  by  the  inca  met 
him  with  a valuable  present  from  that  prince,  accom- 
panied with  a proffer  of  his  alliance,  and  assurances 
of  a friendly  reception  at  Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  artifice  of  his  countrymen  in 
America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  ambassador  of  a 
very  powerful  monarch,  and  declared  that  he  was  now 
advancing  with  an  intention  to  offer  Atahualpa  his 
aid  against  those  enemies  who  disputed  his  title  to 
the  throne.  As  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in 
entering  their  country  was  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  Peruvians,  they  had  formed  various  con- 
jectures concerning  it,  without  being  able  to  decide 
whether  they  should  consider  their  new  guests  as 
beings  of  a superior  nature,  who  had  visited  them 
fiom  some  beneficent  motive,  or  as  formidable 
avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to  their  repose 
and  liberty.  The  continual  professions  of  the  Span- 
iards, that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of 
happiness,  favoured  the  former  opinion  ; the  outrages 
which  they  committed,  their  rapaciousness  and 
cruelty,  were  awful  confirmations  of  the  latter.  While 
in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  Pizarro’s  declaration  of 
his  pacific  intentions  so  far  removed  all  the  inca’s 
fears,  that  he  determined  to  give  him  a friendly  re- 
ception. In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the 
Spaniards  rvere  allowed  to  march  in  tranquillity 
across  the  sandy  desert  between  St.  Michael  and 
Motupe,  where  the  most  feeble  effort  of  an  enemy, 
added  to  the  unavoidable  distresses  which  they  suf- 
fered in  passing  through  that  comfortless  region, 
must  have  proved  fatal  tothem  (129).  From  Motupd 
they  advanced  towards  the  mountains  which  encom- 
passed the  low  country  of  Peru,  and  passed  through 
a defile  so  narrow  and  inaccessible,  that  a few  men 
might  have  defended  it  against  a numerous  army. 
But  here  likewise,  from  the  same  inconsiderate  cre- 
dulity of  the  inca,  the  Spaniards  met  with  no  op- 
position, and  took  quiet  possession  of  a fort  erected 
for  the  security  of  that  important  station.  As  they 
now  approached  near  to  Caxamalca,  Atahualpa  re- 
newed his  professions  of  friendship;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  their  sincerity,  sent  them  presents  oJ 
greater  value  than  the  former. 

On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  possession  of 
a large  court,  on  one  .side  of  which  was  a house  which 
the  Spanish  historians  call  a palace  of  the  inca,  and  on 
the  other  a temple  of  the  sun,  the  whole  surrounded 
with  a strong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth.  When  he 
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had  posted  his  troops  in  this  advantageous  station, 
he  dispatched  his  brother  Ferdinand  and  Hernando 
Soto  to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was  about  a 
league  distant  from  the  town.  He  instructed  them 
to  confirm  the  declaration  which  he  had  formerly 
made  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  to  desire  an 
interriew  with  the  inca,  that  he  might  explain  more 
fully  the  intention  of  the  Spaniaids  in  visiting  his 
country.  They  were  treated  with  all  the  respectful 
hospitality  usual  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  re- 
ception of  their  most  cordial  friends,  and  Atahualpa 
promised  to  visit  the  Spanish  commander  next  day 
in  his  quarters.  The  decent  deportment  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian monarch,  the  order  of  his  court,  and  the 
reverence  with  which  his  subjects  approached  his 
person  and  obeyed  his  commands,  astonished  those 
Spaniards  who  had  never  met  in  America  with  any 
thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  cazique  of  a 
barbarous  tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  still  more 
powerfully  attracted  by  the  vast  profusion  of  wealth 
which  they  observed  in  the  inca’s  camp.  The  rich 
ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attendants,  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  in  which  the  repast 
offered  to  them  was  served  up,  the  multitude  of 
atensils  of  every  kind  formed  of  those  precious 
metals,  opened  prospects  far  exceeding  any  idea  of 
opulence  that  an  European  of  the  sixteenth  century 
could  form. 

On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their  minds 
were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  desire  of  the 
wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave  such  a 
description  of  it  to  their  countrymen  as  confirmed 
Pizarro  in  a resolution  which  he  had  already  taken. 
From  his  own  observation  of  American  manners 
during  his  long  service  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as 
from  the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from 
seizing  Montezuma,  he  knew  of  what  consequence  it 
was  to  have  the  inca  in  his  power.  For  this  purpose, 
he  formed  a plan  as  daring  at  it  was  perfidious. 
Notwithstanding  the  character  that  he  had  assumed, 
of  an  ambassador  from  a powerful  monarch  who 
courted  an  a liance  with  the  inca,  and  in  violation  of 
the  repeated  offers  which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his 
own  friendship  and  assistance,  he  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  unsuspicious  simplicity  with  which 
Atahualpa  relied  upon  his  professions,  and  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  inca  during  the  interview  to  which 
he  had  invited  him.  He  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  his  scheme  with  the  same  deliberate  arrangement, 
and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  it  had  reflected 
no  disgrace  on  himself  or  his  country.  He  divided 
his  cavalry  into  three  small  squadrons,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benal- 
cazar ; his  infantry  were  formed  in  one  body,  except 
twenty  of  most  tried  courage,  whom  he  kept  near  his 
own  person  to  support  him  in  the  dangerous  service 
which  he  reserved  for  himself ; the  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  two  field-  pieces,  and  the  cross-bowmen, 
were  placed  opposite  to  the  avenue  by  which  Ata- 
hualpa was  to  approach.  All  were  commanded  to 
keep  within  the  square,  and  not  to  move  until  the 
signal  for  action  was  given. 

[Nov.  16.]  Early  in  the  morning  the  Peruvian 
camp  was  all  in  motion.  But  as  Atahualpa  was 
so  solicitous  to  appear  with  the  greatest  splendour 
and  magnificence  in  his  first  interview  with  the 
Grangers,  the  preparations  for  this  were  so  tedious, 
that  the  day  was  far  advanced  before  he  began  his 
march.  Even  then,  lest  the  order  of  the  procession 
should  be  deranged,  he  moved  so  slowly,  that  the 
Spaniards  became  impatient,  and  apprehensive  that 
•ome  suspicion  of  their  intention  might  be  the  cause 


of  this  delay.  In  order  to  lemove  this,  Pizarro 
despatched  one  of  his  officers  with  fresh  assurances  of 
his  friendly  disposition.  At  length  the  inca  ap- 
•pached.  First  of  all  appeared  four  hundred  men, 
m an  uniform  dress,  as  harbingers  to  clear  the  way 
before  him.  He  himself  sitting  on  a throne  or  couch 
adorned  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almost 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver  enriched  with 
precious  stones,  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
principal  attendants.  Behind  him  came  some  chief 
officers  of  his  court,  carried  in  the  same  manner. 
Several  bands  of  singers  and  dancers  accompanied 
this  cavalcade;  and  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with 
troops,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

As  the  inca  drew  near  the  Spanish  quarters,  father 
Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  advanced 
with  a crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a breviary  in  the 
other,  and  in  a long  discourse  explained  to  him  the 
doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  incar- 
nation, the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Jesu9 
Christ,  the  appointment  of  St.  Peter  as  God’s  vice- 
gerent on  earth,  the  transmission  of  his  apostolic 
power  by  succession  to  the  popes,  the  donation 
made  to  the  king  of  Castile,  by  pope  Alexander,  of 
all  the  regions  of  the  New  World.  In  consequence 
of  all  this,  he  required  Atahualpa  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  juris- 
diction of  the  pope,  and  to  submit  to  the  king  of 
Castile  as  his  lawful  sovereign  ; promising  if  he  com- 
plied instantly  with  this  requisition,  that  the  Castilian 
monarch  would  protect  his  dominions,  and  permit 
him  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority ; 
b^it  if  he  should  impiously  refuse  to  obey  this  sum- 
mons, he  denounced  war  against  him  in  his  master’s 
name,  and  threatened  him  with  the  most  dreadful 
effects  of  his  vengeance. 

This  strange  harangue  , unfolding  deep  mysteries, 
and  alluding  to  unknown  facts,  of  which  no  p >wer  of 
eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a distinct  idea 
to  an  American,  was  so  lamely  translated  by  an  un- 
skilful interpreter,  little  acquainted  with  the  idiom 
of  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  incapable  of  expressing 
himself  with  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  inca, 
that  its  general  tenor  was  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible to  Atahualpa.  Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious 
meaning,  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion. His  reply,  however,  was  temperate.  He  began 
with  observing,  that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions 
over  which  he  reigned  by  hereditary  succession ; 
and  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a foreign 
priest  should  pretend  to  dispose  of  territories  which 
did  not  belong  to  him ; that  if  such  a preposterous 
grant  had  been  made,  he,  who  was  the  rightful  pos- 
sessor, refused  to  confirm  it;  that  he  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  renounce  the  religious  institutions  established 
by  his  ancestors ; nor  would  he  forsake  the  service 
of  the  sun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  he  and  his 
people  revered,  in  order  to  worship  the  god  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  was  subject  to  death  ; that  with  re- 
spect to  other  matters  contained  in  his  discourse, 
as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  did  not 
now  understand  their  meaning,  he  desired  to  know 
where  the  priest  had  learned  things  so  extraordinary. 
“ In  this  book,”  answered  Valverde,  reaching  out  to 
him  his  breviary.  The  inca  opened  it  eagerly,  and 
turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear : “ This,’ 
says  he,  “ is  silent ; it  tells  me  nothing ;”  and  threw 
it  with  disdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged 
monk,  running  towards  his  countrymen,  cried  out, 
“ To  arms,  Christians,  to  arms ; the  word  of  God  it 
insulted;  avenge  this  profanation  on  those  impious 
dogs  (130V* 
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pizarro,  who,  during  this  long  conference,  had 
with  difficulty  restrained  his  soldiers,  eager  to  seize 
the  rich  spoils  of  which  they  had  now  so  near  a view, 
immediately  gave  the  signal  of  assault.  At  once  the 
martial  music  struck  up,  the  cannon  and  muskets 
began  to  fire,  the  horse  sallied  out  fiercely  to  the 
charge,  the  infantry  rushed  on  sword  in  hand.  The 
Peruvians,  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  an  attack 
which  they  did  not  expect,  and  dismayed  with  the 
destructive  effect  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  irresistible 
impression  of  the  cavalry,  fled  with  universal  conster- 
nation on  every  side,  without  attempting  either  to 
annoy  the  enemy  or  to  defend  themselves.  Pizarro, 
at  the  head  of  his  chosen  band,  advanced  directly 
towards  the  inca;  and  though  his  nobles  crowded 
around  him  with  officious  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers 
at  his  feet,  while  they  vied  one  with  another  in 
sacrificing  their  own  lives,  that  they  might  cover  the 
sacred  person  of  their  sovereign,  the  Spaniards  soon 
penetrated  to  the  royal  seat;  and  Pizarro,  seizing  the 
inca  by  the  arm,  diagged  him  to  the  ground,  and 
carried  him  as  a prisoner  to  his  quarters.  The  fate 
of  the  monarch  increased  the  precipitate  flight  of  his 
followers.  The  Spaniards  pursued  them  towards 
every  quarter,  and  with  deliberate  and  unrelenting 
barbarity  continued  to  slaughter  wretched  fugitives, 
who  never  once  offered  to  resist.  The  carnage  did 
not  cease  until  the  close  of  the  day.  About  four 
thousand  Peruvians  were  killed.  Not  a single 
Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but  Pizarro 
himself,  whose  hand  was  slightly  hurt  by  one  of  his 
own  soldiers,  while  struggling  eageily  to  lay  hold  on 
the  inca  (131). 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any  idea 
which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed  concerning  the 
wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were  so  transported 
with  the  value  of  the  acquisition,  as  well  as  the 
greatness  of  their  success,  that  they  passed  the 
night  in  the  extravagant  exultation  natural  to  in- 
digent adventurers  on  such  an  extraordinary  change 
of  fortune. 

At  first  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly  believe 
a calamity,  which  he  so  little  expected,  to  be  real. 
But  he  soon  felt  all  the  misery  of  his  fate,  and  the 
dejection  into  which  he  sunk  was  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  grandeur  from  which  he  had  fallen. 
Pizarro,  afraid  of  losing  all  the  advantages  which  he 
hoped  to  derive  from  the  possession  of  such  a prisoner, 
laboured  to  console  him  ith  professions  of  kindness 
and  respect,  that  corresponded  ill  with  his  actions. 
By  residing  among  the  Spaniards,  the  inca  quickly 
discovered  their  ruling  passion,  which  indeed  they 
were  nowise  solicitous  to  conceal,  and,  by  applying 
to  that,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty.  He 
offered  as  a ransom  what  astonished  the  Spaniards, 
even  after  all  they  now  knew  concerning  the  opulence 
of  his  kingdom.  The  apartment  in  whith  he  was 
confined  was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  a:  d sixteer 
in  breadth ; he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  vessels  of 
gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro  closed 
eagerly  with  the  tempting  proposal,  and  a line  was 
drawn  upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  to  mark 
the  stipulated  height  to  which  the  treasure  was  to 
rise. 

Atahualpa,  transported  with  having  obtained  some 
prospect  of  liberty,  took  measures  instantly  for 
fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  sending*  mes- 
sengers to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and  other  places,  where 
gold  had  been  amassed  in  largest  quantities,  either 
for  adorning  the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  the  houses 
of  the  inca,  to  bring  what  was  necessary  for  com- 
peting his  ransom  directly  to  Caxamalca.  Though 


Atahualpa  was  now  in  the  custody  of  his  enemies, 
yet  so  much  were  the  Peruvians  accustomed  to  respect 
every  mandate  issued  by  their  soveieign,  that  his 
orders  were  executed  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 
Soothed  with  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  this 
means,  the  subjects  of  the  inca  were  afraid  of  en- 
dangering his  life  by  forming  any  other  scheme  for 
his  relief ; and  though  the  force  of  the  empire  was 
still  entire,  no  preparations  were  made  and  no  army 
assembled  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  those  of 
their  monai  ch.  The  Spaniards  remained  in  Caxamalca 
tranquil  and  unmolested.  Sma  1 detachments  of  their 
number  marched  into  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire  and  instead  of  meeting  with  any  opposition, 
were  every  where  received  with  marks  of  the  most 
submissive  respect  (132). 

Inconsiderable  as  those  parties  were,  and  desirous 
as  Pizarro  might  be  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
interior  state  of  the  country,  he  could  not  have 
ventured  upon  any  diminution  of  his  main  body,  if  he 
had  not  about  this  time  [December]  received  an 
account  of  Almagro’s  having  landed  at  St.  Michael 
with  such  a reinforcement  as  would  almost  double 
the  number  of  his  followers.  The  arrival  of  this  long- 
expected  succour  was  not  more  agreeable  to  the 
Spaniards  than  alarming  to  the  inca.  He  saw  the 
power  of  his  enemies  increase ; and  as  he  knew 
neither  the  source  whence  they  derived  their  supplies, 
nor  the  means  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  Peru, 
he  could  not  foresee  to  what  a height  the  inundation 
that  poured  in  upon  his  dominions  might  rise.  While 
disquieted  with  such  apprehensions,  he  learned  that 
some  Spaniards,  in  their  way  to  Cuzco,  had  visited 
his  brother  Huascar  in  the  place  where  he  kept  him 
confined,  and  that  the  captive  prince  had  represented 
to  them  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  espouse  it,  had  promised  them  a quantity  of 
treasure  greatly  beyond  that  which  Atahualpa  had 
engaged  to  pay  for  his  ransom.  If  the  Spaniards 
should  listen  to  this  proposal,  Atahualpa  perceived 
his  own  destruction  to  be  inevitable ; and  suspecting 
that  their  insatiable  thirst  for  gold  would  tempt  them 
to  lend  a favourable  ear  to  it,  he  determined  to 
sacrifice  his  brother’s  life,  that  he  might  save  his 
own  [A.  d.  1533];  and  his  orders  for  this  purpose 
were  executed,  like  all  his  other  commands,  with 
scrupulous  punctuality. 

Meanwhile  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxamalca 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  loaded  with 
treasure.  A great  part  of  the  stipulated  quantity 
was  now  amassed,  and  Atahualpa  assured  the 
Spaniards,  that  the  only  thing  which  prevented  the 
whole  from  being  brought  in,  was  the  remoteness  of 
the  provinces  where  it  was  deposited.  But  such 
vast  piles  of  gold  presented  continually  to  the  view  of 
needy  soldiers,  had  so  inflamed  their  avarice,  that 
it  wasimpossibleany  longer  to  restrain  their  impatience 
to  obtain  possession  of  this  rich  booty.  Orders  were 
given  for  melting  down  the  whole,  except  some  pieces 
of  curious  fabric,  reserved  as  a present  for  the 
emperor.  After  setting  apart  the  fifth  due  to  the 
crown,  and  a hundred  thousand  pesos  as  a donative 
to  the  soldiers  which  arrived  with  Almagro,  there 
remained  one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  pesos  to  Pizarro  and  his 
followers.  The  festival  of  St.  James,  the  patron  saint 
of  Spain,  was  the  day  [July  25]  chosen  for  the 
partition  of  this  enormous  sum,  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  it  strongly  marks  the  strange  alliance  of 
fanaticism  with  avarice,  which  I have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  point  out  as  a striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World* 
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Thoygh  assembled  to  divide  the  spoils  of  an  innocent 
people,  procured  by  deceit,  extortion,  and  cruelty, 
the  transaction  began  with  a solemn  invocation  of 
the  name  of  God,  as  if  they  could  have  expected  the 
guidance  of  Heaven  in  distributing  those  wages  of 
iniquity.  In  this  division  above  eight  thousand  pesos, 
at  that  time  not  inferior  in  effective  value  to  as  many 
pounds  sterling  in  the  present  century,  fell  to  the 
share  of  each  horseman,  and  half  that  sum  to  each 
foot  soldier.  Pizarro  himself,  and  his  officers,  received 
dividends  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank. 

There  is  no  example  in  history  of  such  a sudden 
acquiidtioa  of  wealth  by  military  service,  nor  was 
ever  a sum  so  great  divided  among  so  small  a numbi. 
of  soldiers.  Many  of  them  having  received  a re- 
compence  for  their  services  far  beyond  their  most 
sanguine  hopes,  were  so  impatient  to  retire  from 
fatigue  and  danger,  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  their  native  country  in  ease  and 
opulence,  that  they  demanded  the:r  discharge  with 
clamorous  importunity.  Pizarro,  sensible  that  from 
such  men  he  could  expect  neither  enterprise  in  action 
nor  fortitude  in  suffering,  and  persuaded  that  where- 
ever  they  went  the  display  of  their  riches  would  al- 
lure adventurers,  less  opulent  but  more  hardy,  to  his 
standard,  granted  their  suit  without  reluctance,  and 
permitted  above  sixty  of  them  to  accompany  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with  an 
account  of  his  success,  and  the  present  destined  for 
the  emperor. 

The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  them  the 
treasure  amassed  for  the  inca’s  ransom,  he  insisted 
with  them  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  setting  him  at 
liberty.  But  nothing  was  further  from  Pizarro’s 
thoughts.  During  his  long  service  in  the  New 
World,  he  had  imbibed  those  ideas  and  maxims  of 
his  fellow-soldiers,  which  led  them  to  consider  its 
inhabitants  as  an  inferior  race,  neither  worthy  of  the 
name,  nor  entitled  to  the  rights,  of  men.  In  his  com- 
pact with  Atahualpa,  he  had  no  other  object  than  to 
amuse  his  captive  with  such  a prospect  of  recovering 
his  liberty,  as  might  induce  him  to  lend  all  the  aid 
of  his  authority  towards  collecting  the  wealth  of  his 
kingdom.  Having  now  accomplished  this,  he  no 
longer  regarded  his  plighted  faith ; and  at  the  very 
time  when  the  credulous  prince  hoped  to  be  replaced 
on  his  throne,  he  had  secretly  resolved  to  bereave  him 
of  life.  Many  circumstances  seemed  to  have  con- 
curred in  prompting  him  to  this  action,  the  most 
criminal  and  atrocious  that  stains  the  Spanish  name, 
amidst  all  the  deeds  of  violence  committed  in  car- 
rying on  the  conquests  of  the  New  World. 

Though  Pizarro  had  seized  the  inca,  in  imitation 
of  Cortes’s  conduct  towards  the  Mexican  monarch, 
he  did  not  possess  talents  for  carrying  on  the  same 
artful  plan  of  policy.  Destitute  of  the  temper  and 
address  requisite  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his 
prisoner,  he  never  reaped  all  the  advantages  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  being  master  of  his 
person  and  authority.  Atahualpa  was,  indeed,  a 
prince  of  greater  abilities  and  discernment  than 
Montezuma,  and  seems  to  have  penetrated  more 
thoroughly  into  the  character  and  intentions  of  the 
Spaniards.  Mutual  suspicion  and  distrust  accord- 
ingly took  place  between  them.  The  strict  attention 
with  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard  a captive  of 
6Uch  importance,  greatly  increased  the  fatigue  of 
military  duty.  The  utility  of  keeping  him  appeared 
inconsiderable  ; and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an  encum- 
brance, from  which  he  wished  to  be  delivered. 

Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a demand  of 
an  equal  share  in  the  inca’s  ransom ; and  though 


Pizarro  had  bestowed  upon  the  private  men  the  large 
gratuity  which  I have  mentioned,  and  endeavoured 
to  soothe  their  leader  by  presents  of  great  value,  they 
still  continued  dissatisfied.  They  were  apprehen- 
sive,  that  as  long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a prisoner, 
Pizarro’s  soldiers  would  apply  whatever  treasure 
should  be  acquired,  to  make  up  what  was  wanting  of 
the  quantity  stipulated  for  his  ransom,  and  under 
that  pretext  exclude  them  from  any  part  of  it.  They 
insisted  eagerly  on  putting  the  inca  to  death,  that 
all  the  adventurers  in  Peru  might  thereafter  be  ou 
an  equal  footing. 

Pizarro  himself  began  to  be  alarmed  with  accounts 
of  forces  assembling  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  suspected  Atahualpa  of  having  issued 
orders  for  that  purpose.  These  fears  and  suspicions 
were  artfully  increased  by  Philippillo,  one  of  the  In- 
dians whom  Pizarro  had  carried  off  from  Tumbez  in 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  and  whom  he  employed  as  an  interpreter.  The 
function  which  he  performed  admitting  this  man  to 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  captive  monarch,  he 
presumed,  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  birth, 
to  raise  his  affections  to  a Coya,  or  descendant  of  the 
sun,  one  of  Atahualpa’s  wives  ; and  seeing  no  pros- 
pect of  gratifying  that  passion  during  the  life  of  the 
monarch,  he  endeavoured  to  fill  the  ears  of  the 
Spaniards  with  such  accounts  of  the  inca’s  secret 
designs  and  preparations,  as  might  awaken  their 
jealousy,  and  incite  them  to  cut  him  off. 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly  demanded 
the  life  of  the  inca,  and  Philippillo  laboured  to  ruin 
him  by  private  machinations,  that  unhappy  prince 
inadvertently  contributed  to  hasten  his  own  fate. 
During  his  confinement  he  had  attached  himself 
with  peculiar  affections  to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and 
Hernando  Soto;  who,  as  they  were  persons  of  birth 
and  education  superior  to  the  rough  adventurers 
with  whom  they  served,  were  accustomed  to  behave 
with  more  decency  and  attention  to  the  captive 
monarch.  Soothed  with  this  respect  from  persons  of 
such  high  rank,  he  delighted  in  their  society.  But 
in  the  presence  of  the  governor  he  was  always  uneasy 
and  overawed.  This  dread  soon  came  to  be  mingled 
with  contempt.  Among  all  the  European  arts,  what 
he  admired  most  was  that  of  reading  and  writing; 
and  he  long  deliberated  with  himself,  whether  he 
should  regard  it  as  a natural  or  acquired  talent.  In 
order  to  determine  this,  he  desired  one  of  the  soldiers, 
who  guarded  him,  to  write  the  name  of  God  on  the 
nail  of  his  thumb.  This  he  showed  successively  to 
several  Spaniards,  asking  its  meaning;  and  to  his 
amazement,  they  all,  without  hesitation,  returned  the 
same  answer.  At  length  Pizarro  entered;  and,  on 
presenting  it  to  him,  he  blushed,  and  with  some 
confusion  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance. 
From  that  moment  Atahualpa  considered  him  as  a 
mean  person,  less  instructed  than  his  own  soldiers; 
and  he  had  not  address  enough  to  conceal  the  senti- 
ments with  which  this  discovery  had  iuspired  him. 
To  be  the  object  of  a barbarian’s  scorn,  not  only 
mortified  the  pride  of  Pizarro,  but  excited  such  re- 
sentment in  his  breast,  as  added  force  to  all  the  other 
considerations  which  prompted  him  to  put  the  inca 
to  death. 

But  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this 
violent  action,  and  that  he  himself  might  be  exempted 
from  standing  singly  responsible  for  the  commission 
of  it,  Pizarro  resolved  to  try  the  inca  with  all  the 
formalities  observed  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Spain, 
Pizarro  himself,  and  Almagro,  with  two  assistants, 
were  appointed  judges,  with  full  power  to  acouit  or  to 
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condemn  ; an  attorney-general  was  named  to  carry 
dm  the  prosecution  in  the  king’s  name;  counsellors 
were  chosen  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  his  defence; 
and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record  the  proceedings 
of  court.  Before  this  strange  tribunal,  a charge  was 
exhibited  still  more  amazing.  It  consisted  of  various 
articles:  that  Atahualpa,  though  a bastard,  had 
dispossessed  the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne,  and 
usurped  the  regal  power  ; that  he  had  put  his  brother 
and  lawful  sovereign  to  death;  that  he  was  an  idola- 
ter, and  had  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded,  the 
offering  of  human  sacrifices ; that  he  had  a great 
number  of  concubines ; that  since  his  imprisonment 
he  had  wasted  and  embezzled  the  royal  treasures, 
which  now  belonged  of  right  to  the  conquerors  ; that 
he  had  incited  his  subjects  to  take  arms  against  the 
Spaniards.  On  these  heads  of  accusation,  some  of 
which  are  so  ludicrous,  others  so  absurd,  that  the 
effrontery  of  Pizarro,  in  making  them  the  founda- 
tion of  a serious  procedure,  is  not  less  surprising  than 
his  injustice,  did  this  strange  court  go  on  to  try  the 
sovereign  of  a great  empire,  over  whom  he  had  no 
jurisdiction.  With  respect  to  each  of  the  articles, 
witnesses  were  examined ; but  as  they  delivered 
their  evidence  in  their  native  tongue,  Philippillo 
had  it  in  his  power  to  give  their  words  whatever  turn 
best  suited  his  malevolent  intentions.  To  judges 
predetermined  in  their  opinion,  this  evidence  ap- 
peared sufficient. 

They  pronounced  Atahualpa  guilty,  and  condemned 
him  to  be  burnt  alive.  Friar  Valverde  prostituted 
the  authority  of  his  sacred  function  to  confirm  this 
sentence,  and  by  his  signature  warranted  it  to  be  just. 
Astonished  at  his  fate,  Atahualpa  endeavoured  to 
avert  it  by  tears,  by  promises,  and  by  entreaties  that 
he  might  be  sent  to  Spain,  where  a monarch  would 
be  the  arbiter  of  his  lot.  But  pity  never  touched  the 
unfeeling  heart  of  Pizarro.  He  ordered  him  to  be 
led  iustantly  to  execution ; and,  what  added  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  last  moments,  the  same  monk  who 
had  just  ratified  his  doom,  offered  to  console,  and 
attempted  to  convert  him.  The  most  powerful  argu- 
ment Valverde  employed  to  prevail  with  him  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith,  was  a promise  of  mitigation 
in  his  punishment.  The  dread  of  a cruel  death 
extorted  from  the  trembling  victim  a desire  of  re- 
ceiving baptism.  The  ceremony  was  performed ; 
and  Atahualpa,  instead  of  being  burnt,  was  strangled 
at  the  stake. 

Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  nation,  even 
among  the  profligate  adventurers  which  it  sent  forth 
to  conquer  and  desolate  the  New  World,  there  were 
persons  who  retained  some  tincture  of  the  Castilian 
generosity  and  honour.  Though,  before  the  trial  of 
Atahualpa,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  set  out  for  Spain, 
and  Sota  was  sent  on  a separate  command  at  a dis- 
tance from  Caxamalca,  this  odious  transaction  was 
not  carried  on  without  censure  and  opposition. 
Several  officers,  and  among  those  some  of  the  greatest 
reputation  and  most  respectable  families  in  the 
service,  not  only  remonstrated,  but  protested  against 
this  measure  of  their  general,  as  disgraceful  to  their 
country,  as  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of  equity,  as 
a violation  of  public  faith,  and  an  usurpation  of  juris- 
diction over  an  independent  monarch,  to  which  they 
had  no  title.  But  their  laudable  endeavours  were 
vain.  Numbers,  and  the  opinions  of  such  as  held 
every  thing  to  be  lawful  which  they  deemed  advan- 
tageous, prevailed.  History,  however,  records  even 
the  unsuccessful  exertions  of  virtue  with  applause  ; 
and  the  Spanish  writers,  in  relating  events  where  the 
valour  of  their  nation  is  more  conspicuous  than  its 


humanity,  have  not  failed  to  preserve  the  names  of 
those  who  made  this  laudable  effort  to  save  their 
couutry  from  the  infamy  of  having  perpetrated  such 
a crime. 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  invested  ona 
of  his  sons  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  hoping  that  a 
young  man  without  experience  might  prove  a more 
passive  instrument  in  his  hands,  than  an  ambitious 
monarch,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  independent 
command.  The  people  of  Cuzco,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  acknowledged  Manco  Capac,  a brother  of 
Huascar,  as  inca.  Butneitherpossessed  the  authority 
which  belonged  to  a sovereign  of  Peru.  The  violent 
convulsions  into  which  the  empire  had  been  thrown, 
first  by  the  civil  war  between  the  two  brothers,  and 
then  by  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  not  only 
deranged  the  order  of  the  Peruvian  government,  but 
almost  dissolved  its  frame.  When  they  beheld  their 
monarch  a captive  in  the  power  of  strangers,  and  at 
last  suffering  an  ignominious  death,  the  people  in 
several  provinces,  as  if  they  had  been  set  free  from 
every  restraint  of  law  and  decency,  broke  out  in  the 
most  licentious  excesses.  So  many  descendants  of 
the  sun.  after  being  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity, 
had  been  cut  off  by  Atahualpa,  that  not  only  their 
influence  in  the  state  diminished  with  their  number, 
but  the  accustomed  reverence  for  that  sacred  racv 
sensibly  decreased.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things,  ambitious  men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire 
aspired  to  independent  authority,  and  usurped  juris- 
diction to  which  they  had  no  title.  The  general  who 
commanded  for  Atahualpa  in  Quito,  seized  the  brother 
and  children  of  his  master,  put  them  to  a cruel  death, 
and  disclaiming  any  connexion  with  either  inca. 
endeavoured  to  establish  a separate  kingdom  for 
himself. 

The  Spaniards,  with  pleasure  beheld  the  spirit  of 
discord  diffusing  itself,  and  the  vigour  of  government 
relaxing  among  the  Peruvians.  They  considered  those 
disorders  as  symptoms  of  a state  hastening  towards 
its  dissolution.  Pizarro  no  longer  hesitated  to  ad- 
vance towards  Cuzco,  and  he  had  received  such  con- 
siderable reinforcements,  that  he  could  venture  with 
little  danger  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.  The  account  of  the  wealth 
acquired  at  Caxamalca  operated  as  he  had  foreseen. 
No  sooner  did  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  officers 
and  soldiers  to  whom  he  had  given  their  discharge 
after  the  partition  of  the  inca’s  ransom,  arrive  at 
Panama,  and  display  their  riches  in  the  view  of  their 
astonished  countrymen,  than  fame  spread  the  ac- 
count with  such  exaggeration  through  all  the  Spanish 
settlements  on  the  South  Sea,  that  thte  governors  of 
Guatimala,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua,  could  hardly 
restrain  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction  from 
abandoning  their  possessions,  and  crowding  to  that 
inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  which  seemed  to  be 
opened  in  Peru.  In  spite  of  every  check  and  regu- 
lation, such  numbers  resorted  thither,  that  Pizarro 
began  his  march  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men, 
after  leaving  a considerable  garrison  in  St.  Michael, 
under  the  command  of  Benalcazar.  The  Peruviana 
had  assembled  some  large  bodies  of  troops  to  oppose 
his  progress.  Several  fierce  encounters  happened, 
but  they  terminated  like  all  the  actions  in  America: 
a few  Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded  ; the  natives 
were  put  to  flight  with  incredible  slaughter.  At 
length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to  Cuzco,  and  took 
quiet  possession  of  that  capital.  The  riches  found 
there,  even  after  all  the  natives  had  carried  off  and 
concealed,  either  from  a superstitious  veneration  for 
the  ornaments  of  their  temples,  or  out  of  hatred  to 
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their  rapacious  conquerors,  exceeded  in  value  what 
had  been  received  as  Atahualpa’ s ransom.  But  as  the 
Spaniards  were  now  accustomed  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  it  come  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a 
great  number  of  adventurers,  this  dividend  did  not 
excite  the  same  surprise,  either  from  novelty,  or  the 
largeness  of  the  sum  that  fell  to  the  share  of  each 
individual  (133). 

Duiing  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  son  of  Atahualpa 
whom  Pizarro  treated  as  inca,  died : and  as  the 
Spaniaids  substituted  no  person  in  his  place,  the  title 
of  Manco  Capac  seems  to  have  been  universally 
recognised. 

While  his  fellow-soldiers  were  thus  employed, 
Benalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael,  an  able  and 
enterprising  officer,  was  ashamed  of  remaining 
inactive,  and  impatient  to  have  his  name  distinguished 
among  the  discoverres  and  conquerors  of  the  New 
World.  The  seasonable  arrival  of  a fresh  body  of 
recruits  from  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  put  it  in  his 
power  to  gratify  this  passion.  Leaving  a sufficient 
force  to  protect  the  infant  settlement  intrusted  to  his 
care,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rest,  and 
set  out  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Quito,  where, 
accor  ding  to  the  report  of  the  natives,  Atahualpa  had 
left  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasure.  Notwithstandrng 
the  distance  of  that  city  from  St.  Michael,  the  difficulty 
of  marching  through  a mountainous  country  covered 
with  woods,  and  the  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  of 
the  best  troops  in  Peru,  commanded  by  a skilful 
leader,  the  valour,  good  conduct,  and  perseverance  of 
Benalcazar  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  he  entered 
Quito  with  his  victorious  troops.  But  they  met  with 
a cruel  mortification  there.  The  natives,  now  ac- 
quainted to  their  sorrow  with  the  predominant  passion 
of  their  invaders,  and  knowing  how  to  disappoint  it, 
had  carried  off  all  those  treasures,  the  prospect  of 
which  had  prompted  them  to  undertake  this  arduous 
expedition,  and  had  supported  them  under  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  wherewith  they  had  to 
Struggle  in  carrying  it  on. 

Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanish  leader  who 
attacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  The  fame  of  its 
riches  attracted  a more  powerful  enemy.  Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  who  had  distinguished  himself  so  eminently 
in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  having  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Guatimala  as  a recompence  for  his  valour, 
soon  became  disgusted  with  a life  of  uniform  tran- 
quillity, and  longed  to  be  again  engaged  in  the  bustle 
of  military  service.  The  glory  and  wealth  acquired 
by  the  conquerors  of  Peru  heightened  this  passion, 
and  gave  it  a determined  direction.  Believing,  or 
pretending  to  believe,  that  the  kingdom  of  Quito  did 
not  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  province  allotted  to 
Pizarro,  he  resolved  to  invade  it.  The  high  reputation 
of  the  commander  allured  volunteers  from  every 
quarter.  He  embarked  with  five  hundred  men,  of 
whom  above  two  hundred  were  of  such  distinction  as 
to  serve  on  horseback.  He  landed  at  Puerto  Viejo, 
and  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  country,  or 
proper  guides  to  conduct  him,  attempted  to  march 
directly  to  Quito,  by  following  the  course  of  the  river 
Guayaquil,  and  crossing  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  to- 
wards its  head.  But  in  this  route  one  of  the  most 
impracticable  in  all  America,  his  troops  endured  such 
fatigue  in  forcing  their  way  through  forests  and 
marshes  on  the  low  grounds,  and  suffered  so  much 
from  excessive  cold  when  they  began  to  ascenu  the 
mountains,  that  before  they  reached  the  plain  of  Quito, 
a fifth  part  of  the  men  and  half  their  horses  died, 
and  the  rest  were  so  much  dispirited  and  worn  out, 
as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  service  (134).  There  they 


met  with  a body,  not  of  Indians  but  of  Spaniards, 
drawn  up  in  hostile  array  against  them.  Pizarro 
having  received  an  account  of  Alvarado’s  armament, 
had  detached  Almagro  with  some  troops  to  oppose 
this  formidable  invader  of  his  jurisdiction  ; and  these 
were  joined  by  Benalcazar,  and  his  victorious  party. 
Alvarado,  though  surprised  at  the  sight  of  enemies 
whom  he  did  not  expect,  advanced  boldly  to  the 
charge.  But,  by  the  interposition  of  some  moderate 
men  in  each  party,  an  amicable  accommodation  took 
place  ; and  the  fatal  period,  when  Spaniards  suspended 
their  conquests  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
their  countrymen,  was  postponed  a few  years.  Alvaradu 
engaged  to  return  to  his  government,  upon  Almagro’* 
paying  him  a hundred  thousand  pesos  to  defray  the 
expence  of  his  armament.  Most  of  his  followers 
remained  in  the  country ; and  an  expedition,  which 
threatened  Pizarro  and  his  colony  with  ruin,  con- 
tributed to  augment  its  strength. 

By  this  time  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  in 
Spain.  The  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
which  he  imported  (135),  filled  the  kingdom  with  no  less 
astonishment  than  they  had  excited  in  Panama  and 
the  adjacent  provinces.  Pizarro  was  received  by  the 
emperor  with  the  attention  due  to  the  bearer  of  a 
present  so  rich  as  to  exceed  any  idea  which  the 
Spaniards  had  formed  concerning  the  value  of  their 
acquisitions  in  America,  even  after  they  had  been 
ten  years  masters  of  Mexico.  In  recompence  of  his 
brother’s  services,  his  authority  was  confirmed  with 
new*powers  and  privileges,  and  the  addition  of  seventy 
leagues,  extending  along  the  coast,  to  the  southward 
of  the  territory  granted  in  his  former  patent.  Almagro 
received  the  honours  which  he  had  so  long  desired. 
The  title  of  adelantado,  or  governor,  was  conferred 
upon  him,  with  jurisdiction  over  two  hundred  leagues 
of  country,  stretching  beyond  the  southern  limits  of 
the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand  himself 
did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
military  order  of  St.  Jago,  a distinction  always 
acceptable  to  a Spanish  gentleman,  and  soon  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Peru,  accompanied  by  many  persons 
of  higher  rank  than  had  yet  served  in  that  country. 

Some  account  of  his  negociations  reached  Peru 
before  he  arrived  there  himself.  Almagro  no  sooner 
learned  that  he  had  obtained  a royal  grant  of  an  in- 
dependent government,  than  pretending  that  Cuzco, 
the  imperial  residence  of  the  incas,  lay  within  its 
boundaries,  he  attempted  to  render  himself  master  of 
that  important  station.  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pi- 
zarro prepared  to  oppose  him.  Each  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  was  supported  by  powerful  adherents, 
and  the  dispute  was  on  the  point  of  being  terminated 
by  the  sword,  when  Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the 
capital.  The  reconciliation  between  him  and  Al- 
magro had  never  been  cordial.  The  treachery  of 
Pizarro  in  engrossing  to  himself  all  the  honour* 
and  emoluments,  which  ought  to  have  been  divided 
with  his  associate,  was  always  present  in  both  their 
thoughts.  The  former,  conscious  of  his  own  perfidy, 
did  not  expect  forgiveness;  the  latter,  feeling  that 
he  had  been  deceived,  was  impatient  to  be  avenged ; 
and  though  avarice  and  ambition  had  induced 
them  not  only  to  dissemble  their  sentiments,  but 
even  to  act  in  concert  while  in  pursuit  of  wealth 
and  power,  no  sooner  did  they  obtain  possession  of 
these,  than  the  same  passions  which  had  formed 
this  temporary  union  gave  rise  to  jealousy  and  dis- 
cord. To  each  of  them  was  attached  a small  band 
of  interested  dependants,  who,  with  the  malicious 
art  peculiar  to  such  men,  heightened  their  suspi- 
cions, and  magnified  every  appearance  of  offence. 
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flut  with  all  those  seeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds, 
*nd  thus  assiduously  cherished,  each  was  so  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  abilities  and  courage 
ot  his  rival,  that  they  equally  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences of  an  open  rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival 
of  Pizarro  at  Cuzco,  and  the  address  mingled  with 
firmness  which  he  manifested  in  his  expostulations 
with  Almagro  and  his  partisans,  averted  that  evil 
for  the  present.  A new  reconciliation  took  place ; 
the  chief  article  of  which  was,  that  Almagro  should 
attempt  the  conquest  of  Chili ; and  if  he  did  not 
find  in  that  province  an  establishment  adequate  to 
his  merit  and  expectations,  Pizarro,  by  way  of  in- 
demnification, should  yield  up  to  him  a part  of  Peru 
[June  12],  This  new  agreement,  though  confirmed 
with  the  same  sacred  solemnities  as  their  first  con- 
tract, was  observed  with  as  little  fidelity. 

Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  transaction, 
Pizarro  marched  back  to  the  countries  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  interval  of  tran- 
quillity undisturbed  by  any  enemy,  either  Spanish  or 
Indian,  he  applied  himself  with  that  persevering  ardour 
which  distinguishes  his  character,  to  introduce  a 
form  of  regular  government  into  the  extensive  pro- 
vinces subject  to  his  authority.  Though  ill  qualified 
by  his  education  to  enter  into  any  disquisition  con- 
cerning the  princip'es  of  civil  policy,  and  little  accus- 
tomed by  his  former  habits  of  life  to  attend  to  its 
arrangements,  his  natural  sagacity  supplied  the  want 
both  of  science  and  experience.  He  distributed  the 
country  into  various  districts ; he  appointed  proper 
magistrates  to  preside  in  each  ; and  established 
regulations  concerning  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  collection  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  working  of 
the  mines,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  ex- 
tremely simple,  but  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
public  prosperity.  But  though,  for  the  present,  he 
adapted  his  plan  to  the  infant  state  of  his  colony, 
ms  aspiring  mind  looked  forward  to  its  futur- 
gTandeur.  He  considered  himself  as  laying  the  foun 
dation  of  a great  empire,  and  deliberated  long,  am 
with  much  solicitude,  in  what  place  he  should  fi: 
the  seat  of  government.  Cuzco,  the  imperial  city  o 
the  incas,  was  situated  in  a corner  of  the  empire 
above  lour  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  mucl 
further  from  Quito,  a province  of  whose  value  he  ha< 
formed  a high  idea.  No  other  settlement  of  the  Pe 
ruyians  was  so  considerable  as  to  merit  the  name  of  , 
town,  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to  fix  their  resident 
in  it.  But  in  marching  through  the  country,  Pizarri 
had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  th. 
va  ley  of  Rimac,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  bes 
cultivated  m Peru.  There,  on  the  banks  of  a smal 
river,  of  the  same  name  with  the  vale  which  it  water 
and  enriches,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Calla< 
the  most  commodious  harbour  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  h< 
founded  a city  which  he  destined  to  be  the  capital  o 
his  government  [a.  d.  1535,  January  181.  H< 
gave  it  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  either  fron- 
the  circumstance  of  having  laid  the  first  stone  at  thal 
season  when  the  church  celebrates  the  festival  of  the 
three  kings,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  honour  ol 
Jnana  and  Charles,  the  joint  sovereigns  of  Castile, 
this  name  it  still  retains  among  the  Spaniards  in  all 
legal  and  formal  deeds  ; but  it  is  better  known  to 
foreigners  by  that  of  Lima,  a corruption  of  the  an- 
cient appellation  of  the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated 
Under  his  inspection,  the  buildings  advanced  with 
such  rapidity,  that  it  soon  assumed  the  form  of  acitv 
,IC  • b>’ a magnificent  palace  that  heerected  for  him- 
self, and  by  the  stately  houses  built  by  several  of  his 
officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infancy,  som«  indication  of 
its  subsequent  grandeur. 


In  consequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with 
Pizarro,  Almagro  began  his  march  towards  Chili  ; and 
as  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues  most 
admired  by  soldiers,  boundless  liberality  and  fearless 
courage,  his.  standard  was  followed  by  five  hundred 
and  seventy  men,  the  greatest  body  of  Europeans 
that  had  hitherto  been  assembled  in  Peru.  From  im- 
patience to  finish  the  expedition,  or -from  that  con 
tempt  of  hardship  and  danger  acquired  by  all  the 
Spaniards  who  had  served  long  in  America,  Almagro, 
instead  ox  advancing  along  the  level  country  on  the 
coast,  chose  to  march  across  the  mountains  by  a route 
that  was  shorter  indeed,  but  almost  impracticable. 
In  this  attempt  his  troops  were  exposed  to  every  ca- 
lamity which  men  can  suffer,  from  fatigue,  from  famine 
and  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  in  those  elevated* 
regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  degree  of  cold  is 
hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the  polar  circle. 
Many  of  them  perished  ; and  the  survivors  when  they 
descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Chili,  had  new 
difficulties  to  encounter.  They  found  there  a race  of 
men  very  different  from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid, 
hardy,  independent,  and  in  their  bodilv  constitution, 
as  well  as  vigour  of  spmt,  nearly  resembling  the  war- 
like tubes  of  North  America.  Though  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
still  more  astonished  at  the  operations  of  their  cavalry 
and  the  effects  of  their  fire  arms,  the  Chilese  soon 
recovered  so  far  from  their  surprise,  as  not  cnly  to 
defend  themselves  with  obstinacy,  but  to  attack  their 
enemies  with  more  determined  fierceness  than 
any  American  nation  had  hitherto  discovered.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  continued  to  penetrate  into  the 
country,  and  collected  some  considerable  quantities 
of  gold  : but  were  so  far  from  thinking  of  making  any 
settlement  amidst  such  formidable  neighbours,  that, 
m spite  of  all  the  experience  and  valour  of  their 
leader,  the  final  issue  of  the  expedition  still  remained 
extremely  dubious,  when  they  were  recalled  from  it 
by  an  unexpected  revolution  in  Peru.  The  causes  of 
this  important  event  I shall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their 
source. 

So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Peru  from  every 
Spanish  colony  in  America,  and  all  with  such  high 
expectations  of  accumulating  independent  fortunes  at 
once,  that,  to  men  possessed  with  notions  so  extra* 
vagant,  any  mention  of  acquiring  wealth  gradually,, 
and  by  schemes  of  patient  industry,  would  have  been 
not  only  a disappointment,  but  an  insult.  In  order 
to  find  occupation  for  men  who  could  not  with  safety 
be  allowed  to  remain  inactive,  Pizarro  encouiaged- 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  who  had  lately 
joined  him,  to  invade  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, which  the  Spaniards  had  not  hitherto  visited. 
Several  large  bodies  were  formed  for  this  purpose; 
and  about  the  time  that  Almagro  set  out  for  Chili^ 
they  marched  into  remote  districts  of  the  country! 
No  sooner  did  Manco  Capac,  the  inca,  observe  the 
inconsiderate  security  of  the  Spaniards  in  thus  dis- 
persing their  troops,  and  that  only  a handful  of  sol- 
diers remained  in  Cuzco,  under  Juan  and  Gonzalez 
Pizarro,  than  he  thought  that  the  happy  period  was 
at  length  come  for  vindicating  his  own  rights,  for 
avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  and  extirpating 
its  oppressors.  Though  strictly  watched  by  the  Spa- 
maids,  who  allowed  him  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  his 
ancestors  at  Cuzco,  he  found  means  of  communicating 
hia  scheme  to  the  persons  who  were  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  it.  Among  people  accustomed 
to  revere  their  sovereign  as  a divinity,  every  hint  of 
his  will  carries  the  authority  of  a command : amt 
they  themselves  were  now  convinced,  by  the  daily  in- 
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crease  in  the  number  of  the.r  invaders,  that  the  fond 
hopes  which  they  had  long  entertained  of  their  vo- 
luntary departure  were  altogether  vain.  All  perceived 
that  a vigorous  effort  of  the  whole  nation  was  requisite 
to  expel  them,  and  the  preparations  for  it  were  car- 
ried on  with  the  secrecy  and  silence  peculiar  to 
Americans. 

After  some  u ^successful  attempts  of  tfie  inca  to 
make  his  escape,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  happening  to  ar- 
rive at  that  time  in  Cuzco,  [A.  D.  1536.]  he  obtained 
permission  from  him  to  attend  a great  festival  which 
was  to  be  celebrated  a few  leagues  from  the  capital. 
Under  pretext  of  that  solemnity,  the  great  men  of  the 
empire  were  assembled.  As  soon  as  the  inca  joined 
them,  the  standard  of  war  was  erected  ; and  in  a short 
time  all  the  fighting  men,  from  the  confines  of  Quito 
to  the  frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms.  Many  Spaniards, 
living  securely  on  the  settlements  allotted  them, 
were  massacred.  Several  detachments  as  they  marched 
carelessly  through  a country  which  seemed  to  be 
tamely  submissive  to  their  dominion,  were  cut  off  to  a 
man.  An  army  amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanish  writers)  to  two  hundred  thousand  men,  at- 
tacked Cuzco,  which  the  three  brothers  endeavoured 
to  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
Spaniards.  Another  foimidable body  invested  Lima, 
and  kept  the  governor  closely  shut  up.  There  was  no 
longer  any  communication  between  the  two  cities  ; the 
numerous  forces  of  the  Peruvians  spreading  over  the 
country,  intercepted  every  messenger ; and  as  the 
parties  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  were  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  each  boded  the 
worst  concerning  the  other,  and  imagined  that  they 
themselves  were  the  only  persons  who  had  survived 
the  general  extinction  of  the  Spanish  name  in  Peru. 

It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  inca  commanded  in 
person,  that  the  Peruvians  made  their  chief  effort. 
During  nine  months  they  carried  on  the  siege  with  in- 
cessant ardour,  and  in  various  forms  ; and  though  they 
displayed  not  the  same  undaunted  ferocity  as  the 
Mexican  warriors,  they  conducted  some  of  their  oper- 
ations in  a manner  which  discovered  greater  sagacity, 
and  a genius  more*  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the 
military  art.  They  not  only  observed  the  advantages 
which  the  Spaniards  derived  from  their  discipline  and 
their  weapons,  but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
former,  and  turned  the  latter  against  them.  They 
armed  a considerable  body  of  their  bravest  warriors 
with  the  swords,  the  spears,  and  bucklers,  which  they 
nad  taken  from  the  Spanish  soldiers  whom  they  had  cut 
o<?  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  they  en- 
deavoured to  marshal  in  that  regular  compact  order, 
to  which  experience  had  taught  them  that  the 
Spaniards  were  indebted  for  their  irresistible  force  in 
action.  Some  appeared  in  the  field  with  Spanish 
muskets,  and  had  acquired  skill  and  resolution  enough 
to  use  them.  A few  of  the  boldest,  among  whom  was 
the  inca  himself,  were  mounted  on  the  horses  which 
they  had  taken,  and  advanced  briskly  to  the  charge 
like  Spanish  cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
It  was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than  by  those 
imperfect  essays  to  imitate  European  arts  and  to  em- 
ploy European  arms,  that  the  Peruvians  annoyed  the 
Spaniards  (136).  In  spite  of  the  valour,  heightened 
by  despair,  with  which  the  three  brothers  defended 
Cuzco,  Manco  Capac  recovered  possession  of  one  half 
of  his  capital ; and  in  their  various  efforts  to  drive  him 
out  of  it,  the  Spaniards  lost  Juan  Pizarro,  the  best 
beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  together  with  some  other 
persons  of  note.  Worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  inces- 
sant duty,  distressed  with  the  want  of  provisions, 
and  despairing  of  being  able  any  longer  to  resist  an 


enemy  whose  numbers  daily  increased,  the  soldiers  be- 
came impatient  to  abandon  Cuzco,  in  hopes  either  of 
joining  their  countrymen,  if  any  of  them  yet  survived, 
or  of  forcing  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  finding  some 
means  of  e caping  from  a country  which  had  been  so 
fatal  to  the  Spanish  name.  While  they  were  brooding 
over  those  desponding  thoughts,  which  their  officers 
laboured  in  vain  to  dispel,  Almagro  appeared  sud 
denly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco. 

The  accounts  transmitted  to  Almagro  concerning 
the  general  insurrection  of  the  Peruvians,  were  such 
as  would  have  induced  him,  without  hesitation,  to  re- 
linquish the  conquest  of  Chili,  and  hasten  to  the  aid 
of  his  countrymen.  But  in  this  resolution  he  was 
confirmed  by  a motive  less  generous,  but  more  inter- 
esting. By  the  same  messenger  who  brought  him 
intelligence  of  the  inca’s  revolt,  he  received  the  royal 
patent  creating  him  governor  of  Chili,  and  defining 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  Upon  considering  the 
tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  manifest  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  Cuzco  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  his 
government,  and  he  was  equally  solicitous  to  prevent 
the  Peruvians  from  recovering  possession  of  their  ca- 
pital, and  to  wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Pizarros.  From  impatience  to  accomplish  both,  he 
ventured  to  return  by  a new  route;  and  in  marching 
through  the  sandy  plains  on  the  coast,  he  suffered 
from  heat  and  drought,  calamities  of  a new  species, 
hardly  inferior  to  those  in  which  he  had  befen  involved 
by  co  d and  famine  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes. 

[a.  d.  1537.]  His  arrival  at  Cuzco  was  in  a criti- 
cal moment.  The  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  him  with  equal  solicitude.  The  former,  as 
he  did  not  study  to  conceal  his  pretensions,  were  at  a 
loss  whether  to  welcome  him  as  a deliverer,  or  to  take 
precautions  against  him  as  an  enemy.  The  latter, 
knowing  the  points  in  contest  between  him  and  his 
countrymen,  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  more 
to  hope  than  to  dread  from  his  operations.  Almagro 
himself,  unacquainted  with  the  detail  of  the  events 
which  had  happened  in  his  absence,  and  solicitous  to 
learn  the  precise  posture  of  affairs,  advanced  towards 
the  capital  slowly,  and  with  great  circumspection 
Various  negociations  with  both  parties  were  set  on 
foot.  The  inca  conducted  them  on  his  part  with  much 
address.  At  first  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  Almagro ; and  after  many  fruitless  overtures, 
despairing  of  any  cordial  union  with  a Spaniard,  he 
attacked  him  by  surprise  with  a numerous  body  of 
chosen  troops.  But  the  Spanish  discipline  and  valour 
maintained  their  wonted  superiority.  The  Peruvians 
were  repulsed  with  such  slaughter,  that  a great  part 
of  their  army  dispersed,  and  Almagro  proceeded  to 
the  gates  of  Cuzco  without  interruption. 

The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  head 
against  the  Peruvians,  directed  all  their  attention  to- 
wards their  new  enemy,  and  took  measures  to  obstruct 
his  entry  into  the  capital.  Prudence,  however,  re- 
strained both  parties  for  some  time  from  turning  their 
arms  against  one  another,  while  surrounded  by  com- 
mon enemies,  who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual 
slaughter.  Different  schemes  of  accommodation  were 
proposed.  Each  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  other,  or 
to  corrupt  his  followers.  The  generous,  open,  affable 
temper  of  Almagro  gained  many  adherents  of  the 
Pizarros,  who  were  disgusted  with  their  harsh  domi- 
neering manners.  Encouraged  by  this  defection,  he 
advanced  towards  the  city  by  night,  surprised  the 
sentinels,  or  was  admitted  by  them,  and  investig  the 
house  where  the  two  brothers  resided,  compelledn  them 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
Almagro’s  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  Cuzco  was  uni- 
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yersally  acknowledged,  and  a form  of  administration 
established  in  his  name. 

Two  or  three  persons  only  were  killed  in  this  first 
act  of  civil  hostility  ; but  it  was  soon  followed  by 
scenes  more  bloody.  Francis  Pizarro  having  dispersed 
the  Peruvians  who  had  invested  Lima,  and  received 
some  considerable  reinforcements  from  Hispaniola 
and  Nicaragua,  ordered  five  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Alonso  de  Alvarado,  to  march  to  Cuzco, 
in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  if  they  and  their 
garrison  were  not  already  cut  off  by  the  Peruvians. 
This  body,  which  at  that  period  of  the  Spanish  power 
in  America,  must  be  deemed  a considerable  force, 
advanced  near  to  the  capital  before  they  knew  that 
they  had  any  enemy  more  formidable  than  Indians  to 
encounter.  It  was  with  astonishment  that  they 
beheld  their  countrymen  posted  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Abancay  to  oppose  their  progress.  Almagro, 
however,  wished  rather  to  gain  than  to  conquer  them, 
and  by  bribes  and  promises  endeavoured  to  seduce 
their  leader.  The  fidelity  of  Alvarado  remained  un- 
shaken ; but  his  talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his 
virtue.  Almagro  amused  him  with  various  move- 
ments, of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning, 
While  a large  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers  passed 
the  river  by  night,  [July  12,]  fell  upon  his  camp  by 
surprise,  broke  his  troops  before  they  had  time  to 
form,  and  took  him  prisoner,  together  with  his 
principal  officers. 

By  the  sudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  contest  be- 
tween the  two  rivals  must  have  been  decided,  if 
Almagro  had  known  as  well  how  to  improve  as  how 
to  gain  a victory.  Rodrigo  Orgognez,  an  officer  of 
great  abilities,  who  having  served  under  the  constable 
Bourbon,  when  he  led  the  imperial  army  to  Rome, 
had  been  accustomed  to  bold  and  decisive  measures, 
advised  him  instantly  to  issue  orders  for  putting  to 
death  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  Alvarado,  and  a 
few  other  persons  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  gain, 
and  to  march  directly  with  his  victorious  troops  to 
Lima,  before  the  governor  had  time  to  prepare  for  his 
defence.  But  Almagro,  though  he  discerned  at  once 
the  utility  of  the  counsel,  and  though  he  had  courage 
to  have  carried  it  into  execution,  suffered  himself  to 
be  influenced  by  sentiments  unlike  those  of  a soldier 
of  fortune  grown  old  in  service,  and  by  scruples 
which  suited  not  the  chief  of  a party  who  had  drawn 
his  sword  in  civil  war.  Feelings  of  humanity  re- 
strained him  from  shedding  the  blood  of  his  opponents ; 
and  the  dread  of  being  deemed  a rebel,  deterred  him 
from  entering  a province  which  the  king  had  allotted 
to  another.  Though  he  knew  that  arms  must  termi- 
nate the  dispute  between  him  and  Pizarro,  and 
resolved  not  to  shun  that  mode  of  decision,  yet  with 
a timid  delicacy  preposterous  at  such  a juncture,  he 
was  so  solicitous  that  his  rival  should  be  considered 
as  the  aggressor,  that  he  marched  quietly  back  to 
Cuzco  to  wait  his  approach. 

Pizarro  was  still  unacquainted  with  all  the  interest- 
ing events  which  had  happened  near  Cuzco.  Accounts 
of  Almagro’s  return,  of  the  loss  of  the  capital,  of  the 
death  of  one  brother,  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  other 
two,  and  of  the  defeat  of  Alvarado,  were  brought 
to  him  at  once.  Such  a tide  of  misfortunes  almost 
overwhelmed  a spirit  which  had  continued  firm  and 
erect  under  the  rudest  shocks  of  adversity.  But  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  his  own  safety,  as  well  as 
the  desire  of  revenge,  preserved  him  from  sinking 
under  it.  He  took  measures  ’for  both  with  his  wonted 
sagacity.  As  he  had  the  command  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  expected  considerable  supplies  both  of  men  and 
military  stores,  it  was  no  less  his  interest  to  gain 


time,  and  to  avoid  action,  than  it  was  that  of  Almagro 
to  precipitate  operations,  and  bring  the  contest  to  a 
speedy  issue.  He  had  recourse  to  arts  which  ne  had 
formerly  practised  with  success  ; and  Almagro  was 
again  weak  enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be  amused 
with  a prospect  of  terminating  their  differences  by 
some  amicable  accommodation.  By  varying  his  over- 
tures, and  shifting  his  ground  as  often  as  it  suited 
his  purpose,  sometimes  seeming  to  yield  to  every 
thing,  which  his  rival  could  desire,  and  then  retract- 
ing all  that  he  had  granted,  Pizarro  dexterously  pro- 
tracted the  negociation  to  such  a length,  that,  though 
every  day  was  precious  to  Almagro,  several  months 
elapsed  without  coming  to  any  final  agreement. 
While  the  attention  of  Almagro,  and  of  the  officers 
with  whom  he  consulted,  was  occupied  in  detecting 
and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions  of  the  governor, 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  Alvarado,  found  means  to  cor- 
rupt the  soldiers  to  whose  custody  they  were  com- 
mitted, and  not  only  made  their  escape  themselves, 
but  persuaded  sixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded 
them  to  accompany  their  flight.  Fortune  having  thus 
delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the  governors  scrupled 
not  at  one  act  of  perfidy  more  to  procure  the  release 
of  the  other.  He  proposed,  that  every  point  in  con- 
troversy between  Almagro  and  himself  should  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  their  sovereign ; that 
until  his  award  was  known,  each  should  retain  undis- 
turbed possession  of  whatever  part  of  the  country  he 
now  occupied  ; that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  should  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  return  instantly  to  Spain,  together 
with  the  officers  whom  Almagro  proposed  to  send 
thither  to  represent  the  justice  of  his  claims.  Obvious 
as  the  design  of  Pizarro  was  in  those  propositions, 
and  familiar  as  his  artifices  might  now  have  been  to 
his  opponent,  Almagro,  with  a credulity  approaching 
to  infatuation,  relied  on  his  sincerity,  and  concluded 
an  agreement  on  these  terms. 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered  his 
liberty,  the  governor,  no  longer  fettered  in  his  opera- 
tions by  anxiety  about  his  brother’s  life,  threw  off 
every  disguise  which  his  concern  for  it  had  obliged 
him  to  assume.  The  treaty  was  forgotten ; pacific 
and  conciliating  measures  were  no  more  mentioned ; 
it  was  in  the  field,  he  openly  declared,  and  not  in  the 
cabinet,  by  arms,  and  not  by  negociation,  that  it 
must  now  be  determined  who  should  be  master  of 
Peru.  The  rapidity  of  his  preparations  suited  such 
a decisive  resolution.  Seven  hundred  men  were 
soon  ready  to  march  towards  Cuzco  [A.  D. 
1538.]  The  command  of  these  was  given  to  his  two 
brothers,  in  whom  he  could  perfectly  confide  for  the 
execution  of  his  most  violent  schemes,  as  they  were 
urged  on,  not  only  by  the  enmity  flowing  from  the 
rivalship  between  their  family  and  Almagro,  but  ani- 
mated with  the  desire  of  vengeance,  excited  by  recol- 
lection of  their  own  recent  disgrace  and  sufferings. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains 
in  the  direct  road  between  Lima  and  Cuzco,  they 
marched  towards  the  south  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
Nasca,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  penetrated 
through  the  defiles  in  that  branch  of  the  Andes  which 
lay  between  them  and  the  capital.  Almagro,  instead 
of  hearkening  to  some  of  his  officers,  who  advised  him 
to  attempt  the  defence  of  those  difficult  passes, 
waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of 
Cuzco.  Two  reasons  seem  to  have  induced  him  to 
take  this  resolution.  His  followers  amounted  hardly 
to  five  hundred,  and  he  was  afraid  of  weakening  such 
a feeble  body  by  sending  any  detachment  towards 
the  mountains.  His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
adverse  party,  both  in  number  and  discipline,  and  it 
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wa*  only  in  an  open  country  that  he  could  avail 
himself  of  that  advantage. 

The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obstruction,  but 
tvhat  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  desert  and  horrid  re- 
gions through  which  they  marched.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  plain,  both  factions  were  equally  impatient 
to  bring  thislbng  protracted  contest  to  an  issue.  Though 
countrymen  and  friends,  the  subjects  of  the  same  sove- 
reign, and  each  with  the  royal  standard  displayed  ; 
and  though  they  beheld  the  mountains  that  sur- 
rounded the  plain  in  which  they  were  drawn  up, 
covered  with  a vast  multitude  of  Indians,  assembled 
to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  mutual  carnage,  and 
prepared  to  attack  whatever  party  remained  master 
of  the  field  ; so  fell  and  implacable  was  the  rancour 
which  had  taken  possession  of  every  breast,  that  not 
one  pacific  counsel,  not  a single  overture  towards  ac- 
commodation, proceeded  from  either  side.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Almagro,  he  was  so  worn  out  with  the  fa- 
tigues of  service,  to  which  his  advanced  age  was  un- 
equal, that  at  this  ciisis  of  his  fate  he  could  not  exert 
his  wonted  activity  ; and  he  was  obliged  to  commit  the 
leading  ofhis  troops  toOrgognez,  who,  though  an  officer 
of  great  merit,  did  not  possess  the  same  ascendant 
either  over  the  spirit  or  affections  of  the  soldiers,  as 
the  chief  whom  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
follow  and  revere. 

The  conflict  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by  each 
party  with  equal  courage.  On  the  side  of  Almagro 
were  more  veteran  soldiers,  and  a large  proportion 
of  cavalry  ; but  these  were  counterba  anted  by  Pi- 
zarro’s  superiority  in  numbers,  and  by  two  companies 
of  well  disciplined  musketeers,  which,  on  receiving 
an  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Indians,  the 
emperor  had  sent  from  Spain.  As  the  use  of  fire- 
arms was  not  frequent  among  the  adventurers  in  Ame- 
rica, hastily  equipped  for  service  at  their  own  expense, 
this  small  band  of  soldiers  regularly  trained  and  armed 
was  a novelty  in  Peru,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  Wherever  it  advanced,  the  weight  of  a heavy 
and  well-sustained  fire  bore  down  horse  and  foot 
before  it ; and  Orgognez,  while  he  endeavoured  to 
rally  and  animate  his  troops,  having  received  a 
dangerous  wound,  the  rout  became  general.  The 
barbarity  of  the  conquerors  stained  the  glory  which 
they  acquired  by  this  complete  victory.  The  vio- 
lence of  civil  rage  hurried  on  some  to  slaughter 
their  countrymen  with  indiscriminate  cruelty  ; the 
meanness  <f  private  revenge  instigated  others  to 
single  out  individuals  as  the  objects  of  their  ven- 
geance. Orgognez,  and  several  officers  of  distinc- 
tion, were  massacred  in  cold  blood  ; above  a hundred 
and  forty  soldiers  fell  in  the  field  ; a large  propor- 
tion, where  the  number  of  combatants  was  few, 
and  the  heat  of  the  contest  soon  over.  Almagro, 
though  so  feeble  that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion 
of  a horse,  had  insisted  on  being  carried  in  a litter 
to  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle. 
From  thence,  in  the  utmost  agitation  of  mind,  he 
viewed  the  various  movements  of  both  parties,  and 
at  last  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his  own  troops, 
with  all  the  passionate  indignation  of  a veteran  leader 
long  accustomed  to  victory.  He  endeavoured  to  save 
himself  by  flight,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  guarded 
with  the  strictest  vigilance. 

The  Indians,  instead  of  executing  the  resolution 
which  they  had  formed,  retired  quietly  after  the 
battle  was  over ; and  in  the  history  of  the  New 
World,  there  is  not  a more  striking  instance  of  the 
wonderful  ascendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  ac- 
quired over  its  inhabitants,  than  that,  after  seeing 
one  of  the  contending  parties  rained  and  dispersed* 


and  the  other  weakened  and  fatigued,  they  had  not 
courage  to  fall  upon  their  enemies,  when  fortune 
presented  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with 
such  advantage. 

Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  who 
found  there  a considerable  booty,  consisting  partly  of 
the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  treasures,  and  partly  of 
the  wealth  amassed  by  their  antagonists  from  the 
spoils  of  Peru  and  Chili.  But  so  far  did  this,  and 
whatever  the  bounty  of  their  leader  could  add  to  it, 
fall  below  the  high  ideas  of  the  recompence  which 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  merit,  that  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro,  unable  to  gratify  such  extravagant  ex- 
pectations, had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  which 
his  brother  had  employed  on  a similar  occasion,  and 
endeavoured  to  find  occupation  for  this  turbulent 
assuming  spirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  breaking 
out  into  open  mutiny.  With  this  view,  he  encouraged 
his  most  active  officers  to  attempt  the  discovery  and 
reduction  of  va  ious  provinces  which  had  not  hitherto 
submitted  to  the  Spaniards.  To  every  standard  erect- 
ed by  the  leaders  who  undertook  any  of  those  new 
expeditions,  volunteers  resorted  with  the  ardour  and 
hope  peculiar  to  the  age.  Several  of  Almagro’s  sol- 
diers joined  them,  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  delivered  both  from  the  importunity  of 
his  discontented  friends,  and  the  dread  of  his  ancient 
enemies. 

Almagro  himself  remained  for  several  months  in 
cust.  dy,  under  all  the  anguish  of  suspense.  For  although 
his  doom  was  determined  by  the  Pizarros  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  fell  into  their  hands,  prudence  constrained 
them  to  defer  gratifying  their  vengeance,  until  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  under  him,  as  well  as  several 
of  their  own  followers  in  whom  they  could  not  per- 
fectly confide,  had  left  Cuzco.  As  soon  as  they  set 
out  upon  their  different  expeditions,  Almagro  was  im- 
peached of  trea-on,  formally  tried,  and  condemned  to 
die.  The  sentence  astonished  him ; and  though  he 
had  often  braved  death  with  undaunted  spirit  in  the 
field,  its  approach  under  this  ignominious  form  ap- 
palled him  so  much,  that  he  had  recourse  to  abject 
supplications,  unworthy  of  his  former  fame.  He 
besought  the  Pizarros  to  rember  the  ancient  friend- 
ship between  their  brother  and  him,  and  how  much 
he  had  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  their  family; 
he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity  with  which,  in 
opposition  to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  his  most 
attached  friends,  he  had  spared  their  lives  when  he 
had  them  in  his  power ; he  conjured  them  to  pity  his 
age  and  infirmities,  and  to  suffer  him  to  pass  the 
wretched  remainder  of  his  days  in  bewailing  his 
crimes,  and  in  making  his  peace  with  Heaven.  The 
entreaties,  says  a Spanish  historian,  of  a man  so  much 
beloved,  touched  many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  drew 
tears  from  many  a stern  eye.  But  the  brothers  re- 
mained inflexible.  As  soon  as  Almagro  knew  his  fate 
to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  forti- 
tude of  a veteran.  He  was  strangled  in  prison,  and 
afterwards  publicly  beheaded.  He  suffered  in  the 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  son 
by  an  Indian  woman  of  Panama,  whom,  though  at 
that  time  a prisoner  in  Lima,  he  named  as  successor 
to  his  government,  pursuant  to  a power  which  the 
emperor  had  granted  him. 

[a.d.  1589.]  As,  during  the  civil  dissensions  in 
Peru,  all  intercourse  with  Spain  was  suspended,  the 
detail  of  the  extraordinary  transactions  there  did 
not  soon  reach  the  court.  Unfortunately  for  the  vic- 
torious faction,  the  first  intelligence  was  brought 
thither  by  some  of  Almagro’s  officers,  who  left  the 
country  upon  the  ruin  of  their  cause ; and  they  related 
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what  had  happened  with  every  circumstance  unfavour- 
able to  Pizarro  and  his  brothers.  Their  ambition, 
their  breach  of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  their 
violence  and  cruelty,  were  painted  with  all  the  malig- 
nity and  exaggeration  of  party  hatred.  Ferdinand 
Pizarro,  who  arrived  soon  after,  and  appeared  in 
court  with  extraordinary  splendour,  endeavoured  to 
efface  the  impression  which  their  accusations  had 
made,  and  to  justify  his  brother  and  himself  by 
representing  Almagro  as  the  aggressor.  The  emperor 
and  his  ministers,  though  they  could  not  pronounce 
which  of  the  contending  factions  was  most  criminal, 
clearly  discerned  the  fatal  tendency  of  their  dissen- 
sions. It  was  obvious,  that  while  the  leaders, 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  two  infant  colonies, 
employed  the  arms  which  should  have  been  turned 
against  the  common  enemy  in  destroying  one  another, 
all  attention  to  the  public  good  must  cease,  and  there 
was  reason  to  dread  that  the  Indians  might  improve 
the  advantage  which  the  disunion  of  the  Spaniards 
presented  to  them,  and  extirpate  both  the  victors 
and  vanquished.  But  the  evil  was  more  apparent 
than  the  remedy.  Where  the  information  which 
had  been  received  was  so  defective  and  suspicious, 
and  the  scene  of  action  so  remote,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  chalk  out  the  line  of  conduct  that  ought 
to  be  followed,  and  before  any  plan  that  should  be 
approved  of  in  Spain  could  be  carried  into  execution, 
the  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumstances  of 
affairs,  might  alter  so  entirely  as  to  render  its  effects 
extremely  pernicious. 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  send  a person  to 
Peru,  vested  with  extensive  and  discretionary  power, 
who,  after  vie  wing  deliberately  thepostureof  affairs  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  inquiring  upon  the  spot  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  different  leaders,  should  be  authorized 
to  establish  the  government  in  that  form  which  he 
deemed  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  parent 
state,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The  man  se- 
lected for  this  important  charge  was  Christoval  Vaca 
de  Castro,  a judge  in  the  court  of  royal  audience  at 
Valladolid  ; and  his  abilities,  integrity,  and  firmness, 
justified  the  choice.  His  instructions,  though  ample, 
were  not  such  as  to  fetter  him  in  his  operations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  different  aspect  of  affairs,  he  had 
power  to  take  upon  him  different  characters.  If  he 
found  the  governor  still  alive,  he  was  to  assume  only 
the  title  of  judge,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of 
acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  to  guard  against  giving 
any  just  cause  of  offence  to  a man  who  had  merited 
so  highly  of  his  country.  But  if  Pizarro  were  dead, 
he  was  intrusted  with  a commission  that  he  might 
then  produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  government  of  Peru.  This  attention 
to  Pizarro,  however,  seems  to  have  flowed  rather 
from  a dread  of  his  power,  than  from  any  approba- 
tion of  his  measures  ; for  at  the  very  time  that  the 
court  seemed  so  solicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  arrested  at  Madrid  and  con- 
fined to  a prison,  where  he  remained  above  twenty 
years. 

[A.  d.  1540.]  While  Vaca  de  Castro  was  preparing 
for  h,a  voyage,  events  of  great  moment  happened  in 
Peru.  The  governor  considering  himself,  upon  the 
death  of  Almagro,  as  the  unrivalled  possessor  of  that 
vast  empire,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  its  territories 
among  the  conquerors  ; and  had  this  division  been 
made  with  any  degree  of  impartiality,  the  extent  of 
country  which  he  had  to  bestow  was  sufficient  to 
have  gratified  his  friends,  and  to  have  gained  his 
enemies.  But  Pizarro  conducted  this  transaction, 
»3t  with  the  equity  and  candour  of  a judge  attentive 


to  discover  and  to  reward  merit,  but  with  the  illiberal 
spirit  of  a party  leader.  Large  districts,  in  parts  of 
the  country  most  cultivated  and  populous,  were  set 
apart  as  his  own  property,  or  granted  to  hts  brother*, 
his  adherents,  and  favourites.  To  others  lots  less 
valuable  and  inviting  were  assigned.  The  follow- 
ers of  Almagro,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the 
original  adventurers  to  whose  valour  and  perseverance 
Pizarro  was  indebted  for  his  success,  were  totaUv 
excluded  from  any  portion  in  those  lands,  towards 
the  acquisition  of  which  they  had  contributed  so 
largely.  As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  set  an 
immoderate  value  upon  his  own  services,  and  the  idea 
of  each  concerning  the  recompence  due  to  them  arose 
gradually  to  a more  exorbitant  height  in  proportion 
as  their  conquests  extended,  all  who  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations,  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  rapaciousness  and  partiality  ol  the  gover- 
nor. The  partisans  of  Almagro  murmured  in  secret, 
and  meditated  revenge. 

Rapid  as  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America  had  been  since  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  their 
avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  satisfied.  The  officers 
to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  command  of 
different  detachments,  penetrated  into  several  new 
provinces,  and  though  some  of  them  were  exposed 
to  great  hardships  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of 
the  Andes,  and  others  suffered  distress  not  inferior 
amidst  the  woods  and  marshes  of  the  plains,  they 
made  discoveries  and  conquests  which  not  only  ex- 
tended their  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  added 
considerably  to  the  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World.  Pedro  de  Valdivia  reassumed  Alm&gro’s 
scheme  of  invading  Chili,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fortitude  of  the  natives  in  defending  their  posses- 
sions, made  such  progress  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  that  he  founded  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  and 
gave  a beginning  to  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
dominion  in  that  province.  But  of  all  the  enter- 
prises undertaken  about  this  period,  that  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  was  the  most  remarkable.  The  governor, 
who  seems  to  have  resolved  that  no  person  in  Peru 
should  possess  any  station  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence or  authority  but  those  of  his  own  family,  had 
deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  of  his 
command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  Irother 
Gonzalo  to  take  the  government  of  it.  He  instructed 
him  to  attempt  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  which,  according  to 
the  information  of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cin- 
namon and  other  valuable  spices.  Gonzalo,  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  his  brothers  in  courage,  and  no  less 
ambitious  of  acquiring  distinction,  eagerly  engaged 
in  this  difficult  service.  He  set  out  from  Quito  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  near 
one-half  of  whom  were  horsemen ; with  four  thou- 
sand Indians  to  carry  their  provisions.  In  fo;cing 
their  way  through  the  defiles,  or  over  the  ridges,  of 
the  Andes,  excess  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  neither  oi 
which  they  were  accustomed,  proved  fatal  to  the 
greater  part  of  their  wretched  attendants.  The 
Spaniards,  though  more  robust,  and  inured  to  a va- 
riety of  climates,  suffered  considerably,  and  lost  some 
men ; but  when  they  descended  into  the  low  country 
their  distress  increased.  During  two  months  it  rained 
incessantly,  without  any  interval  of  fair  weather  long 
enough  to  dry  their  clothes.  The  immense  plains 
upon  which  they  were  now  entering,  either  altogether 
without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by  the  rudest  and 
and  least  industrious  tribes  in  the  New  World, 
yielded  little  subsistence.  They  could  not  advance 
a step  but  as  they  cut  a road  through  woods,  or  made 
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it  through  marshes.  Such  incessant  toil,  and  con- 
tinual scarcity  of  food,  seem  more  than  sufficient  to 
have  exhausted  and  dispirited  any  troops.  But  the 
fortitude  and  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  insuperable.  Allured  by 
frequent  but  false  accounts  of  rich  countries  before 
them,  they  persisted  in  struggling  on,  until  they 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca  or  Napo,  one  of  the 
large  rivers  whose  waters  pour  into  the  Maragnon, 
and  contribute  to  its  grandeur.  There,  with  infinite 
labour,  they  built  a bark,  which  they  expected  would 
prove  of  great  utility,  in  conveying  them  over  rivers, 
in  procuring  provisions,  and  in  exploring  the  country. 
'T'his  was  manned  with  fifty  soldiers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Francis  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to 
Pizarro.  The  stream  carried  them  down  with  such 
rapidity,  that  they  were  soon  far  a- head  of  their  coun- 
trymen, who  followed  slowly  and  with  difficulty  by 
land. 

At  this  distance  from  his  commander,  Orellana,  a 
young  man  of  an  aspiring  mind,  began  to  fancy  him- 
self independent,  and  transported  with  the  predomi- 
nant passion  of  the  age,  he  formed  the  scheme  of 
distinguishing  himself  as  a discoverer,  by  following 
the  course  of  the  Maragnon,  until  it  joined  the  ocean, 
and  by  surveying  the  vast  regions  through  which  it 
flows.  This  scheme  of  Orellana's  was  as  bold  as  it 
was  treacherous.  For,  if  he  be  chargeable  with  the  guilt 
of  having  violated  his  duty  to  his  commander,  and 
with  having  abandoned  his  fellow-soldiers  in  a path- 
less desert,  where  they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, or  even  of  safety,  but  what  were  founded  on 
the  service  which  they  expected  from  the  bark  ; his 
crime  is,  in  some  measure,  balanced  by  the  glory  of 
having  ventured  upon  a navigation  of  near  two  thou- 
sand leagues  through  unknown  nations,  in  a vpssel 
hastily  constructed,  with  green  timber,  and  by  very 
unskilful  hands,  without  provisions,  without  a com- 
pass, or  a pilot.  But  his  courage  and  alacrity  sup- 
plied every  defect.  Committing  himself  fearlessly 
to  the  guidance  of  the  stream,  the  Napo  bore  him 
along  to  the  south,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel 
of  the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards  the  coast, 
he  held  on  his  course  in  that  direction.  He  made 
frequent  descents  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  some- 
times seizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provisions  of  the 
fierce  savages  seated  on  its  banks,  and  sometimes 
procuring  a supply  of  food  by  a friendly  intercourse 
with  more  .gentle  tribes.  After  a long  series  of 
dangers,  which  he  encountered  with  amazing  forti- 
tude, and  of  distresses  which  he  supported  with  no 
less  magnanimity,  he  reached  the  ocean  (137),  where 
new  perils  awaited  him.  These  he  likewise  sur- 
mounted, and  got  safe  to  the  Spanish  settlement  in 
the  island  of  Cubagua ; from  thence  he  sailed  to 
Spain.  The  vanity  natural  to  travellers  who  visit 
regions  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the 
art  of  an  adventurer  solicitous  to  magnify  his  own 
mert,  concurred  in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an  ex- 
traordinary proportion  of  the  marvellous  in  the  nar- 
rative of  his  voyage.  He  pretended  to  have  discovered 
nations  so  rich,  that  the  roofs  of  their  temples  were 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  ; and  described  a repub- 
lic of  women  so  warlike  and  powerful,  as  to  have 
extended  their  dominion  over  a considerable  tract  of 
the  fertile  plains  which  he  had  visited.  Extravagant 
as  those  tales  were,  they  gave  rise  to  an  opinion,  that 
a region  abounding  with  gold,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  El  Dorado , and  a community  of  Amazons, 
are  re  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  New  World  ; 
and  such  is  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe 
Tvfcat  is  wonderful,  that  it  has  been  slowly  and  with 


difficulty  that  reason  and  observation  have  exploded 
those  fables.  The  voyage,  however,  even  when  strip- 
ped of  every  romantic  embellishment,  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
occurrences  in  that  adventurous  age,  but  as  the  first 
event  which  led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  ex 
tensive  countries  that  stretch  eastward  from  the 
Andes  to  the  ocean. 

No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of  Pizarro, 
when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had  ordered  Orel- 
lana to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to 
suspect  that  a man  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  such 
an  important  command,  could  be  so  base  and  so  un- 
feeling as  to  desert  him  at  such  a juncture.  But 
imputing  his  absence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to 
some  unknown  accident,  he  advanced  above  fifty 
leag  les  along  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  the  bark  appear  with  a supply 
of  provisions  [a.  d.  1541].  At  length  he  came  up 
with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had  left  to  perish  in 
the  desert,  because  he  had  the  courage  to  remonstrate 
against  his  perfidy.  From  him  he  learned  the  ex- 
tent of  Orellana’s  crime,  and  his  followers  perceived 
at  once  their  own  desperate  situation,  when  deprived 
of  their  only  resource.  The  spirit  of  the  stoutest- 
hearted  veteran  sunk  within  him,  and  all  demanded 
to  be  led  back  instantly.  Pizarro,  though  he  assumed 
an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppose  their 
inclination.  But  he  was  now  twelve  hundred  miles 
from  Quito;  and  in  that  long  march  the  Spaniards 
encountered  hardships  greater  than  those  which  they 
had  endured  in  their  progress  outward,  without  the 
alluring  hopes  which  then  soothed  and  animated  them 
under  their  sufferings.  Hunger  compelled  them  to 
feed  on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and 
horses,  to  devour  the  most  loathsome  reptiles,  and 
even  to  gnaw  the  leather  of  their  saddles  and  sword- 
belts.  Four  thousand  Indians,  and  two  hundred  and 
ten  Spaniards,  perished  in  this  wild  disastrous  expe- 
dition, which  continued  near  two  years  ; and  as  fifty 
men  were  aboard  the  bark  with  Orellana,  only  four- 
score got  back  to  Quito.  These  were  naked  like 
savages,  and  so  emaciated  with  famine,  or  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the  appearance  of 
spectres  than  men. 

But,  instead  of  returning  to  enjoy  th»  repose 
which  his  condition  required,  Pizarro,  on  entering 
Quito,  received  accounts  of  a fatal  event  that  threat- 
ened calamities  more  dreadful  to  him  than  those 
through  which  he  had  passed.  From  the  time  that  his 
brother  made  that  partial  division  of  his  conquests 
which  has  been  mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro, 
considering  themselves  as  proscribed  by  the  party  in 
power,  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  of  bettering 
their  condition.  Great  numbers  in  despair  resorted 
to  Lima,  where  the  house  of  young  Almagro  was 
always  open  to  them,  and  the  slender  portion  of  his 
father’s  fortune  which  the  governor  allowed  him  to 
enjoy,  was  spent  in  affording  them  subsistence.  Ilia 
warm  attchment  with  which  every  person  who  had 
served  under  the  elder  Almagro  devoted  himself  to 
his  interests,  was  quickly  transferred  to  his  son,  who 
was  now  grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualities  which  captivate  the  affections 
of  soldiers.  Of  a graceful  appearance,  dexterous  at 
all  martial  exercises,  bold,  open,  generous,  he  seemed 
to  be  formed  for  command ; and  as  his  father,  con- 
scious of  his  own  inferiority,  from  the  total  want  of 
education,  had  been  extremely  attentive  to  have  him 
instructed  in  every  science  becoming  a gentleman,  the 
accomplishments  which  he  had  acquired  heightened 
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the  respect  of  his  followers,  as  they  gave  him  dis- 
tinction and  eminence  among  illiterate  adventurers. 
In  this  young  man  the  Almagrians  found  a point  of 
union  which  they  wanted,  and  looking  up  to  him  as 
their  head,  were  ready  to  undertake  any  thing  for 
his  advancement.  Nor  was  affection  for  Almagro 
their  only  incitement;  they  were  urged  on  by  their 
own  distresses.  Manv  of  them,  destitute  of  common 
necessaries  (138),  and  weary  6f  loitering  away  life, 
a burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  such  ot  their  associates 
as  had  saved  some  remnant  of  their  fortune  from 
pillage  and  confiscation,  longed  impatiently  for  an 
occasion  to  exert  their  activity  aud  courage,  and  began 
to  deliberate  how  they  might  be  avenged  on  the  author 
of  all  their  misery.  Their  frequent  cabals  did  not 
pass  unobserved  ; and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  men  who  meditated  some  des- 
perate deed,  and  had  resolution  to  execute  it.  But 
either  from  the  native  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  from 
contempt  of  persons  whose  poverty  seemed  to  render 
their  machinations  of  little  consequence,  he  disre- 
garded the  admonitions  of  his  friends.  “ Be  in  no 
pain,”  said  he  carelessly,  “ about  my  life  ; it  is  per- 
fectly sate,  as  long  as  every  man  in  Peru  knows  that 
I can  in  a moment  cut  oft' any  head  which  dares  to 
harbour  a thought  against  it.”  This  security  gave 
the  Almagrians  full  leisure  to  digest  aud  ripen  every 
part  of  their  scheme;  and  Juan  de  Harrada,  an 
officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge  of 
Almagro’s  education,  took  the  direction  of  their  con- 
sultations with  all  the  zeal  which  this  connexion  in- 
spired, and  with  ail  the  authority  which  the  ascendant 
that  he  was  kuown  to  have  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil 
gave  him. 

On  Sunday  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  at  mid-day, 
the  season  of  tranquillity  and  repose  in  all  sultry 
climates,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  of  the 
most  determined  conspirators,  sallied  out  of  Alma- 
gro’s house  in  complete  armour;  and,  drawing  their 
swords,  as  they  advanced  hastily  towards  the  go- 
vernor’s palace,  cried  out,  “ Long  live  the  king, 
but  let  the  tyrant  die  !”  Their  associates,  warned 
of  their  motious  by  a signal,  were  in  arms  at  different 
stations  ready  to  support  them.  Though  Pizarro 
was  usually  surrounded  by  a numerous  train  of 
attendants  as  suited  the  magnificence  of  the  most 
opulent  subject  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  as 
he  was  just  risen  from  table,  and  most  of  his  domes- 
tics had  retired  to  their  own  apartments,  the  conspi- 
rators passed  through  the  two  outer  courts  of  the 
palace  unobserved.  They  were  at  the  bottom  of  a 
6taircase  before  a page  in  waiting  could  give  the 
alarm  to  his  master,  who  was  conversing  with  a few 
friends  in  a large  hail.  The  governor,  whose  steady 
mind  no  form  of  danger  could  appal,  starting  up, 
called  for  arms,  and  commanded  F rancisco  de  Chaves 
to  make  fast  the  door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not 
retain  so  much  presence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  pru- 
dent order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  wildly 
asked  the  conspirators  what  they  meant,  and  whither 
they  were  going  ? Instead  of  answering,  they 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  burst  into  the  hall. 
Some  of  the  persons  who  were  there  threw  themselves 
from  the  windows ; others  attempted  to  fly;  and  a 
few  drawing  their  swords  followed  their  leader  into 
an  inner  apartment.  The  conspirators,  animated 
with  having  the  object  of  their  vengeance  now  in 
view,  rushed  forward  after  them.  Pizarro,  with  no 
other  arms  than  his  sword  and  buckler,  defended  the 
entry  ; and  supported  by  his  halt-brother  Alcantara, 
and  his  little  knot  of  friends,  he  maintained  the  un- 
equal contest  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  past  ex- 


ploits, and  with  the  vigour  of  a youthful  combatant, 
“ Courage,”  cried  he,  “ companions  ! we  are  yet 
enow  to  make  those  traitors  repent  of  their  audacity.” 
But  the  armour  of  the  conspirators  protected  them, 
while  every  thrust  they  made  took  effect.  Alcan- 
tara fell  dead  at  his  brother’s  feet;  his  other  de- 
fenders were  mortally  wounded.  The  governor,  so 
weary  that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  sword,  and  no 
longer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  furiously 
aimed  at  him,  received  a deadly  thrust  full  in  the 
throat,  sunk  to  the  ground,  and  expired. 

As  soon  as  he  was  slain,  the  assassins  ran  out  into 
the  streets,  and  waving  their  bloody  swords,  pro- 
claimed the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  two  hundred 
of  their  associates  having  joined  them,  they  conducted 
young  Almagro  in  solemn  procession  through  the 
city,  and  assembling  the  magistrates  and  principal 
citizens,  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as 
lawful  successor  to  his  father  in  his  government. 
The  palace  of  Pizarro,  together  with  the  houses  of 
several  of  his  adherents,  were  pillaged  by  the  soldiers, 
who  had  the  satisfaction  at  once  of  being  avenged  on 
their  enemies,  and  of  enriching  themselves  by  the 
spoils  of  those  through  whose  hands  all  the  wealth  of 
Peru  had  passed. 

The  boldness  and  success  of  the  conspiracy,  as 
well  as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  of  Almagro, 
drew  many  soldiers  to  his  standard.  Every  adven- 
turer of  desperate  fortune,  all  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  Pizarro,  and  from  the  rapaciousness  of  his  go- 
vernment in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  number 
of  malcontents  was  considerable,  declared  without 
hesitation  in  favour  of  Almagro,  and  he  was  soon  at 
the  head  of  eight  huudred  of  the  most  gallant  veterans 
in  Peru.  As  his  youth  and  inexperience  disqualified 
him  from  taking  the  command  of  them  himself,  he 
appointed  Herrada  to  act  as  general.  But  though 
Almagro  speedily  collected  such  a respectable  force, 
the  acquiescence  in  his  government  was  far  from 
being  general.  Pizarro  had  left  many  friends  to 
whom  his  memory  was  dear;  the  barbarous  assassi- 
nation of  a man  to  whom  his  country  was  so  highly 
indebted,  filled  every  impartial  person  with  horror. 
The  ignominious  birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as  the 
doubtful  title  on  which  he  founded  his  pretensions, 
led  others  to  consider  him  as  an  usurper.  The  offi- 
cers who  commanded  in  some  provinces  refused  to 
recognise  his  authority,  until  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  emperor.  In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco,  the 
royal  standard  was  erected,  and  preparations  were 
begun  in  order  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  ancient 
leader. 

Those  seeds  of  discord,  which  could  not  have  lain 
long  dormant,  acquired  great  vigour  and  activity 
when  the  arrival  of  Vacade  Castro  was  known.  After 
a long  and  disastrous  voyage,  he  was  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  into  a small  harbour  in  the  province  of 
Popayan  ; and  proceeding  from  thence  by  land,  after 
a journey  no  less  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached 
Quito.  In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of  Pizarro’s 
death,  and  of  the  events  which  followed  upon  it.  He 
immediately  produced  the  royal  commission,  appoint- 
ing him  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  same  privilege* 
and  authority;  and  his  jurisdiction  was  acknowledged 
without  hesitation  by  Benalcazar,  adelantado  or  lieu- 
tenant-general for  the  emperor  in  Popayan,  and  by 
Pedro  de  Puelles,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  had  the  command  of  the  troops  left  in  Quito. 
Vaca  de  Castro  not  only  assumed  the  supreme  au- 
thority, but  showed  that  he  possessed  the  talent* 
which  the  exercise  of  it  at  that  juncture  required. 
By  his  influence  and  address  he  soon  assembled  such 
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a body  of  troops,  as  not  only  to  set  him  above  all  fear 
of  being  exposed  to  any  insult  from  the  adverse 
party,  but  enabled  him  to  advance  from  Quito  with 
the  dignity  that  became  his  character.  By  de- 
spatching persons  of  confidence  to  the  different  set- 
tlements in  Peru,  with  a formal  notification  of  his 
arrival  and  of  his  commission,  he  communicated  to 
his  countrymen  the  royal  pleasure  with  respect  to  the 
government  of  the  country.  By  private  emissaries, 
he  excited  such  officers  as  had  discovered  their  dis- 
approbation of  Almagro’s  proceedings,  to  manifest 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign  by  supporting  the  per- 
son  honoured  with  his  commission.  Those  measures 
were  productive  of  great  effects.  Encouraged  by  the 
approach  of  the  new  governor,  or  prepared  by  his 
machinations,  the  loyal  were  confirmed  in  their  prin- 
ciples, and  avowed  them  with  greater  boldness  ; the 
timid  ventured  to  declare  their  sentiments ; the 
neutral  and  wavering,  finding  it  necessary  to  choose  a 
side,  began  to  lean  to  that  which  now  appeared  to  be 
the  safest,  as  well  as  the  most  just. 

Almagro  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit 
of  disaffection  to  his  cause,  and  in  order  to  give  an 
effectual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de 
Castro,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  troops  for  Cuzco, 
[A.  d.  154.',]  where  the  most  considerable  body  of 
opponents  had  erected  the  royal  standard,  under  the 
command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin.  During  his 
march  thither,  Herrada,  the  skilful  guide  of  his  youth 
and  of  his  counsels,  died;  and  from  that  time  his 
measures  were  conspicuous  for  their  violence,  but 
concerted  with  little  sagacity,  and  executed  with  no 
address  Holguin,  who,  with  forces  far  inferior  to 
those  of  the  opposite  party,  was  descending  towards 
the  coast  at  the  very  time  that  Almagro  was  on  his 
way  to  Cuzco,  deceived  his  inexperienced  adversary 
by  a very  simple  stratagem,  avoided  an  engagement, 
and  effected  a junction  with  Alvarado,  an  officer  of 
note,  who  had  been  the  first  to  declare  against  Alma- 
gro as  an  usurper. 

Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Castro  entered  their  camp  with 
the  troops  which  he  brought  from  Quito,  and  erecting 
the  royal  standard  before  his  own  tent,  he  declared 
that,  as  governor,  he  would  discharge  in  person  all  the 
functions  of  general  of  their  combined  forces.  Thouoh 
formed  by  the  tenor  of  his  past  life  to  the  habits’of 
a sedentary  and  pacific  profession,  he  at  once  assumed 
the  activity,  and  discovered  the  decision,  of  an  officer 
long  accustomed  to  command.  Knowing  his  strength 
to  be  now  far  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
impatient  to  terminate  the  contest  by  a battle  Nor 
did  the  followers  of  Almagro,  who  had  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  a pardon  f r a crime  so  atrocious  as  the 
murder  of  the  governor,  decline  that  mode  of  deci- 
sion. They  met  atChupaz,  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  Cuzco,  and  fought  with  all  the  fierce  animosity 
inspired  by  the  violence  of  civil  rage,  the  rancour*,  of 
private  enmity,  the  eagerness  of  revenge,  and  the  last 
efforts  of  despair.  Victory,  after  remaining  Ion* 
doubtful,  declared  at  last  for  Vaca  de  Castro.  The 
superior  number  of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity, 
and  the  ma  tial  talents  of  Francisco  de  Carvajal,  a 
veteran  officer  formed  under  the  great  captain  in  the 
wars  of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  fame  in  Peru,  triumphed  over  the  bra- 
very of  his  opponents,  though  led  on  by  young  Alma- 
gro with  a gallant  spirit,  worthy  of  a better  cause 
and  deserving  another  fate.  The  carnage  was  great 
<ln  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  combatants  — 
Many  of  the  vanquished,  especiallv  such  as  were 
conscious  that  they  might  be  charged  with  being  ac- 
ceecary  to  the  assassination  of  Pizarro,  rushing  on  the 


swords  of  the  enemy,  chose  to  fall  like  soldiers,  rather 
than  wait  an  ignominious  doom.  Of  fourteen  hun- 
derd  men,  the  total  amount  of  combatants  on  both 
sides,  five  hundred  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the 
number  of  the  wounded  was  still  greater. 

If  the  mi.itary  talents  displayed  by  Vaca  de  Cas- 
tro, both  in  the  council  and  field,  surprised  the  ad- 
venturers in  Peru,  they  were  stiil  more  astonished  at 
his  conduct  after  the  victory.  As  he  was  by  nature 
a rigid  dispenser  of  justice,  persuaded  that  it  required 
examples  of  extraordinary  severity  to  restrain  the 
licentious  spirit  of  soldiers  so  far  removed  from  the 
seat  of  government,  he  proceeded  directly  to  try  his 
prisoners  as  rebels.  Forty  were  condemned  to  suffer 
the  death  of  traitors,  others  were  banished  from  Peru. 
Their  leader,  who  made  his  escape  from  the  battle, 
feeing  betrayed  by  some  of  his  officers,  was  publicly 
beheaded  in  Cuzco ; and  in  him  the  name  of  Alma- 
gro, and  the  spirit  of  the  party,  was  extinct. 

During  those  violent  convulsions  in  Peru,  the 
emperor  and  his  ministers  were  intently  employed  m 
preparing  regulations,  by  which  they  hoped,  not  only 
to  re-establish  tranquillity  there,  but  to  introduce  a 
more  perfect  system  of  internal  policy  into  all  their 
settlements  in  the  New  World.  It  is  manifest  from 
all  the  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  America, 
that,  rapid  and  extensive  as  the  Spanish  conquests 
there  had  been,  they  were  not  earned  on  by  any 
regular  exertion  of  the  national  force,  but  by  the 
occasional  efforts  of  private  adventurers.  After 
fitting  out  a few  of  the  first  armaments  for  discover- 
ing new  regions,  the  court  of  Spain,  during  the  busy 
reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  of  Charles  V.,  the  former 
the  most  intriguing  prince  of  the  age,  and  the  latter 
the  most  ambitious,  was  encumbered  with  such  a 
multiplicity  of  schemes,  and  involved  in  war  with  so 
many  nations  of  Europe,  that  he  had  not  leisure  to 
attend  to  distant  and  less  interesting  obiects.  The 
care  of  prosecuting  discovery,  or  of  attempting  con- 
quest was  abandoned  to  individuals  ; and  with 
such  ardour  did  men  push  forward  in  this  new 
career,  on  which  novelty,  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
avarice,  ambition,  and  the  hope  of  meriting  heaven, 
prompted  them  with  combined  influence’ to  enter, 
that  in  less  than  half  a century  almost  the  whole  of 
that  extensive  empire  which  Spain  now  possesses 
in  the  New  World,  was  subjected  to  its  dominion. 
As  the  Spanish  court  contributed  nothing  towards 
the  various  expeditions  undertaken  in  America,  it 
was  not  entitled  to  claim  much  from  their  success. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  conquered  provinces,  with 
the  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver,  was  reserved  for  the 
crown  ; every  thing  else  was  seized  by  the  associates 
in  each  expedition  as  their  own  right.  The  plunder 
of  the  countries  which  they  invaded  served  to  in- 
demnify them  for  what  they  had  expended  in  equip- 
ping themselves  for  the  service,  and  the  conquered 
territory  was  divided  among  them,  according  to 
rules  which  custom  had  introduced,  as  permanent 
establishments  which  their  successful  valour  merited. 

In  the  infancy  of  those  settlements,  when  their  extent 
as  well  as  their  value  were  unknown,  many  irregula- 
rities escaped  observation,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  connive  at  many  excesses.  The  conquered  peo- 
ple were  frequently  pillaged  with  destructive  rapacity, 
and  their  country  parcelled  out  among  its  new  mas- 
ters in  exorbitant  shares,  far  exceeding  the  highest 
recompence  due  to  their  services.  The  rude  con- 
querors of  America,  incapable  of  forming  their  es- 
tablishments upon  any  general  or  extensive  plan  of 
policy,  attentive  only  to  private  interest,  unwilling  to 
forego  present  gain  from  the  prospect  of  remote  or 
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public  benefit,  seem  to  nave  had  no  object  but  to 
amass  sudden  wealth,  without  regarding  what  might 
be  the  consequences  of  the  means  by  which  tncy 
acquired  it.  But  when  time  at  length  discovered  to 
the  Spanish  court  the  importance  of  its  American 
possessions,  the  necessity  of  new-modelling  their 
whole  frame  became  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the 
maxims  and  practices  prevalent  among  military  ad- 
venturers, it  was  found  requisite  to  substitute  the 
institutions  of  regular  government. 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate 
remedy.  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  imi- 
tated the  fatal  example  of  their  countrymen  settled 
in  the  islands,  and  employed  themselves  in  searching 
for  gold  and  silver  with  the  same  inconsiderate 
eagerness.  Similar  effects  followed.  The  natives 
employed  in  this  labour  by  masters,  who  in  imposing 
tasks  had  no  regard  either  to  what  they  felt  or  to 
what  they  were  able  to  perform,  pined  away  and 
perished  so  fast,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
that  Spain,  instead  of  possessing  countries  peopled 
to  such  a degree  as  to  be  susceptible  of  progressive 
improvement,  would  soon  remain  proprietor  only  of 
a vast  uninhabited  desert. 

The  emperor  and  his  ministers  were  so  sensible  of 
this,  and  so  solicitous  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
the  Indian  race,  which  threatened  to  render  tlieir 
acquisitions  of  no  value,  that  from  time  to  time 
various  laws,  which  I have  mentioned,  had  been 
made  for  securing  to  that  unhappy  people  more  gentle 
and  equitable  treatment.  But  the  distance  of  Ame- 
rica from  the  seat  of  empire,  the  feebleness  of 
government  in  the  new  colonies,  the  avarice  and 
audacity  of  soldiers  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  pre- 
vented those  salutary  regulations  from  operating 
with  any  considerable  influence.  The  evil  continued 
to  grow,  and  at  this  time  the  emperor  found  an 
interval  of  leisure  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  take 
it  into  attentive  consideration.  He  consulted  not 
only  with  his  ministers  and  the  members  cf  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  but  called  upon  several  persons 
who  had  resided  long  in  the  New  Woild,  to  aid  them 
with  the  result  of  their  experience  and  observation. 
Fortunately  foi  the  people  of  America,  among  these 
was  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  who  happened  to  be 
then  at  Madrid  on  a mission  from  a chapter  of  his 
order  at  Chiapa.  Though  since  the  miscarriage  of 
his  former  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had 
continued  shut  up  in  his  cloister,  or  occupied  in 
religious  functions,  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  former 
objects  of  his  piiy  was  so  far  from  abating,  that, 
from  an  increased  knowledge  of  their  sufferings,  its 
ardour  had  augmented.  He  seized  eagerly  this 
opportunity  of  reviving  his  favourite  maxims  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  the  Indians.  With  the 
moving  eloquence  natural  to  a man  on  whose  mind 
the  scene  which  he  had  beheld  had  made  a deep 
impression,  he  described  the  irreparable  waste  of 
the  human  species  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian 
race  almost  totally  swept  away  in  the  islands  in  less 
than  fifty  years,  and  hastening  to  the  extinction  on 
the  continent  with  the  same  rapid  decay.  With  the 
decisive  tone  of  one  strongly  prepossessed  with  the 
truth  of  his  own  system,  he  imputed  all  this  to  a 
single  cause,  to  the  exactions  and  cruelty  of  his 
countrvmen,  and  contended  that  nothing  could  pre- 
vent the  depopulation  of  America,  but  the  declaring 
of  its  natives  to  be  freemen,  and  treating  them  as 
subjects,  not  as  slaves.  Nor  did  he  confide  for  the 
success  of  this  proposal  in  the  powers  of  his  oratory 
•lone.  In  order  to  enforce  them,  he  composed  his 
Jsuious  treatises  concerning  the  destruction  of  Ame*  I 


rica,  in  which  he  relates,  with  many  horrid  circum- 
stances, but  with  apparent  marks  of  exaggerated 
description,  the  devastation  of  every  province  which 
had  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  emperor  was  deeply  afflicted  with  the  recital 
of  so  many  actions  shocking  to  humanity.  But  as 
his  views  extended  far  beyond  those  of  Las  Casas, 
he  perceived  that  relieving  the  Indians  from  oppres- 
sion was  but  one  step  towards  rendering  his  posses- 
sions in  the  New  World  a valuable  acquisition,  and 
would  be  of  little  avail,  unless  he  could  circumscribe 
the  power  and  usurpations  of  his  own  subjects  there.  L 
The  conquerors  of  America,  however  great  their 
merit  had  been  towards  their  country,  were  mostly 
persons  of  such  mean  birth,  and  of' such  an  abjeti 
rank  in  society,  as  gave  no  distinction  in  the  eye  of 
a monarch.  The  exorbitant  wealth  with  which  some 
of  them  returned,  gave  umbrage  to  an  age  not  accus- 
tomed to  see  men  in  inferior  condition  elevated 
above  their  level,  and  rising  to  emulate  or  to  sur- 
pass the  ancient  nobility  in  splendour.  The  territories 
which  their  leaders  had  appropriated  to  themselves 
were  of  such  enormous  rxtent  (139),  that  if  th® 
country  should  ever  be  improved  in  proportion  to  ths 
fertility  of  the  soil,  they  must  grow  too  wealthy  and 
too  powerful  for  subjects.  It  appeared  to  Charles  that 
this  abuse  required  a remedy  no  less  than  the  other, 
and  that  the  regulations  concerning  both  must  be 
enforced  by  a mode  of  government  more  vigorous 
than  had  been  introduced  into  America. 

With  this  view  he  framed  a body  of  laws,  con* 
taining  many  salutary  appointments  with  respect  to 
the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  supreme  council 
of  the  Indies;  concerning  the  station  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  royal  audiences  in  different  parts  of  America; 
the  administration  of  justice ; the  order  of  govern- 
ment, both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  These  were  ap- 
proved of  by  all  ranks  of  men.  But  together  with 
them  were  issued  the  following  regulations,  which 
excited  universal  alarm,  and  occasioned  the  most 
violent  convulsions : “ That  as  the  repartimientos  ox 
shares  of  land  seized  by  several  persons  appeared  to 
be  excessive,  the  royal  audiences  are  empowered  to 
reduce  them  to  a moderate  extent : That  upon  the 
death  of  any  conqueror  or  planter,  ihe  lands  and 
Indians  granted  to  him  shall  not  descend  to  his 
widow  or  children,  hut  return  to  the  crown : That 
the  Indians  shall  henceforth  be  exempt  from  personal 
service,  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  carry  the  bag- 
gage of  travellers,  to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  div® 
in  the  pearl  fisheries  : That  the  stated  tribute  due  by 
them  to  their  superior  shall  be  ascertained,  and  they 
shall  be  paid  as  servants  for  any  work  they  volun- 
tarily perform : That  all  persons  who  are  or  hav® 
been  in  public  offices,  all  ecclesiastics  of  every  deno- 
mination, all  hospitals  and  monasteries,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  lands  and  Indians  allotted  to  them,  and 
these  be  annexed  to  the  crown  : That  every  person 
in  Peru,  who  had  any  criminal  concern  in  the  con- 
tests between  Pizarro  and  Alamgro,  should  forfeit 
his  lands  and  Indians.” 

All  the  Spanish  ministers  who  had  hitherto  been 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  American  affairs,  and 
who  were  best  acqdainted  with  the  state  of  tha 
country,  remonstrated  against  those  regulations  as 
ruinous  to  their  infant  colonies.  They  represent  that 
the  number  of  Spaniards  who  had  hitherto  emigrated 
to  the  New  World  was  so  extremely  small,  that 
nothing  could  be  expected  from  any  effort  of  thjeirs 
towards  improving  the  vast  regions  over  which  they 
were  scattered  ; that  the  success  of  every  scheme  for 
this  purpose  must  depend  upon  the  ministry  and 
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service  of  the  Indians,  whose  native  indolence  and 
aversion  to  labour,  no  prospect  of  benefit  or  promise 
of  reward  could  surmount ; that  the  moment  the 
right  of  imposing  a task,  and  exacting  the  per- 
formance of  it,  was  taken  from  their  masters,  every 
work  of  industry  must  cease,  and  all  the  sources  from 
which  wealth  began  to  pour  in  upon  Snain  must  be 
stopped  for  ever.  But  Charles,  tenacioi  s at  all  times 
of  his  own  opinions,  and  so  much  impressed  at  pre- 
sent with  the  view  of  the  disorders  which  reigned  in 
America,  that  he  was  willing  to  hazard  the  applica- 
tion even  of  a dangerous  remedy,  persisted  in  his 
resolution  of  publishing  the  laws.  That  they  might 
be  carried  into  execution  with  greater  vigour  and 
authority,  he  authorized  Francisco  Tello  de  Sandoval 
to  repair  to  Mexico  as  visitador  or  superintendant  of 
that  country,  and  to  co-operate  with  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  enforcing  them.  He  ap- 
pointed Blasco  Nugnez  Yela  to  be  governor  of  Peru 
with  the  title  of  viceroy;  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  administration,  he  established  a court  of  royal 
audience  in  Lima,  in  which  four  lawyers  of  eminence 
were  to  preside  as  judges. 

The  viceroy  and  superintendant  sailed  at  the  same 
time;  and  an  account  of  the  laws  which  they  were  to 
enforce  reached  America  before  them.  The  entry  of 
Sandoval  into  Mexico  was  viewed  as  the  prelude  of 
general  ruin.  The  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the 
Indians  affected  every  Spaniard  in  America  without 
distinction ; and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might  not 
on  some  pretext  be  included  under  the  other  regula- 
tions, and  suffer  by  them.  But  the  colony  in  New 
Spain  had  now  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  re- 
straints of  law  and  authority  under  the  steady  and 
prudent  administration  of  Mendoza,  that  how  much 
soever  the  spirit  of  the  new  statutes  was  detested 
and  dreaded,  no  attempt  was  made  to  obstruct  the 
publication  of  them  by  any  act  of  violence  unbecom- 
ing subjects.  The  magistrates  and  principal  inha- 
bitants, however,  presented  dutiful  addresses  to  the 
viceroy  and  superintendant,  representing  the  fatal 
consequences  of  enforcing  them.  Happily  for  them, 
Mendoza,  by  long  residence  in  the  country,  was  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  state,  that  he  knew 
what  was  for  its  interest  as  well  as  what  it  could 
bear;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  office,  displayed  a 
degree  of  moderation  seldom  possessed  by  persons 
just  entering  upon  the  exercise  of  power.  They  en- 
gaged to  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  execution  of 
what  was  offensive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  con- 
sented that  a deputation  of  citizens  should  be  sent 
to  Europe  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the  apprehensions 
of  his  subjects  in  New  Spain  with  respect  to  their 
tendency  and  effects,  but  they  concurred  with  them  in 
supporting  their  sentiments.  Charles,  moved  by  the 
.opinion  of  men  whose  abilities  and  integrity  entitled 
them  to  decide  concerning  what  fell  immediately  under 
their  own  view,  granted  such  a relaxation  of  the  rigour 
of  the  laws  as  re-established  the  colony  in  its  former 
tranquillity. 

[a.  d.  1543.]  In  Peru  the  storm  gathered  with  an 
aspect  still  more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not 
so  soon  dispelled  The  conquerors  of  Peru,  of  a rank 
much  inferior  to  those  who  had  subjected  Mexico  to 
1 the  Spanish  crown,  further  removed  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  parent  state,  and  intoxicated  with  the  sud- 
den acquisition  of  wealth,  carried  on  all  their  opera- 
tions with  greater  license  and  irregularity  than  any 
body  of  adventurers  in  the  New  World.  Amidst  the 
general  subversion  of  law  and  order,  occasioned  by 
two  successive  civil  wars,  when  each  individual  was  at 
liberty  to  decide  £**  himself,  without  any  guide  but 


his  own  interest  or  passions,  this  turbulent  spirit  rose 
above  all  sense  of  subordination.  To  men  thus  cor- 
rupted by  anarchy,  tr>e  introduction  of  regular  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  a viceroy,  and  the  authority  of  a 
respectable  court  of  judicature,  would  of  themselves 
have  appeared  formidable  restraints,  to  which  they 
would  have  submitted  with  reluctance.  But  they 
revolted  with  indignation  against  the  idea  of  comply- 
ing with  laws,  by  which  they  were  to  be  stripped  at 
once  of  all  they  had  earned  so  hardly  during  many 
years  of  service  and  suffering.  As  the  account  of  the 
new  laws  spread  successively  through  the  different 
settlements,  the  inhabitants  ran  together,  the  women 
in  tears,  and  the  men  exclaiming  against  the  injustice 
and  ingratitude  of  their  sovereign  in  depriving  them, 
unheard  and  unconvicted,  of  their  possessions.  “ Is 
this,”  cried  they,  “ the  recompence  due  to  persons, 
who,  without  public  aid,  at  their  own  expense,  and  by 
their  own  valour,  have  subjected  to  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile territories  of  such  immense  extent  and  opulence? 
Are  these  the  rewards  bestowed  for  having  endured 
unparalleled  distress,  for  having  encountered  every 
species  of  danger  in  the  service  of  their  country? 
Whose  merit  is  so  great,  whose  conduct  has  been  so 
irreproachable,  that  he  may  not  be  condemned  by 
some  penal  clause  in  regulations,  conceived  in  terms 
as  loose  and  comprehensive  as  if  it  had  been  intended 
that  all  should  be  entangled  in  their  snare  ? Every 
Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held  some  public  office, 
and  all,  without  distinction,  have  been  constrained  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  contest  between  the  two 
rival  chiefs.  Were  the  former  to  be  robhed  of  their 
property  because  they  had  done  their  duty  ? Were 
the  latter  to  be  punished  on  account  of  what  they 
could  not  avoid?  Shall  the  conquerors  of  this  great 
empire,  instead  of  receiving  marks  of  distinction,  be 
deprived  of  the  natural  consolation  of  providing  for 
their  widows  and  children,  and  leave  them  to  depend 
for  subsistence  on  the  scanty  supply  they  can  extort 
from  unfeeling  courtiers?  We  are  not  able  now,  con- 
tinued they,  to  explore  unknown  regions  in  quest  of 
more  secure  settlements;  our  constitutions  debilitated 
with  age,  and  our  bodies  covered  with  wounds,  are 
no  longer  fit  for  active  service;  but  still  we  possess 
vigour  sufficient  to  assert  our  just  rights,  and  we  will 
not  tamely  suffer  them  to  be  wrested  from  us.” 

By  discourses  of  this  sort,  uttered  with  vehemence, 
and  listened  to  with  universal  approbation,  their  pas- 
sions were  inflamed  to  such  a pitch,  that  they  were 
prepared  for  the  most  violent  measures,  and  began  to 
hold  consultations  in  different  places,  how  they  might 
oppose  the  entrance  of  the  viceroy  and  judges,  and 
prevent  not  only  the  execution  but  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  laws.  From  this,  however,  they  were 
diverted  by  the  address  of  Vaca  de  Castro,  who  flat- 
tered them  with  hopes,  that  as  soon  as  the  viceroy 
and  judges  should  arrive,  and  had  leisure  to  examine 
their  petitions  and  remonstrances,  they  would  concur 
with  them  in  endeavouring  to  procure  some  mitigation 
in  the  rigour  of  laws,  which  had  been  framed  without 
due  attention  either  to  the  state  of  the  country  or  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  people.  A greater  degree  of 
accommodation  to  these,  and  even  some  concessions  on 
the  part  of  government,  were  now  become  requisite  to 
compose  the  present  ferment,  and  to  soothe  the  colo- 
nists into  submission,  by  inspiring  them  with  confi- 
dence in  their  superiors.  But  without  profound  dis- 
cernment, conciliating  manners,  and  flexibility  of 
temper,  such  a plan  could  not  be  carried  on.  The 
viceroy  possessed  none  of  .hese.  Of  all  the  qualitiea 
that  fit  men  for  high  command,  he  was  endowed  only 
with  integrity  and  courage-  the  former  harsh  and  ua- 
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complying,  the  latter  bordering  so  frequently  on  rash- 
ness  or  obstinacy,  that  in  his  situation  they  were 
defects  rather  than  virtues.  From  the  moment  that 
he  landed  atTumbez,  [March  4]  Nugnez  Vela  seems 
to  have  considered  himself  merely  as  an  executive 
officer,  without  any  discretionary  power;  and,  re- 
gardless of  whatever  he  observed  or  heard  concerning 
the  state  of  the  country,  he  adhered  to  the  letter  of 
the  regulations  with  unrelenting  rigour.  In  all  the 
towns  through  which  he  passed  the  natives' were 
declared  to  be  free;  every  person  in  public  office 
was  deprived  of  his  lands  and  servants  ; and,  as  an 
example  of  obedience  to  others,  he  would  not  suffer 
a single  Intliau  to  carry  his  own  baggage  in  his 
march  towards  Lima.  Amazement  and  consterna- 
tion went  before  him  as  he  approached;  and  so 
little  solicitous  was  he  to  prevent  these  from  aug- 
menting, that  on  entering  the  capital  he  openly 
avowed,  that  he  came  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  so- 
vereign, not  to  dispense  with  his  laws.  This  harsh 
declaration  was  accompanied  with  what  rendered  it 
still  more  intolerable,  haughtiness  in  deportment,  a 
tone  of  arrogance  and  decision  in  discourse,  and  an 
insolence  of  office  grievous  to  men  little  accustomed 
to  hold  civil  authority  in  high  respect.  Every  at- 
tempt to  procure  a suspension  or  mitigation  of  the 
new  laws,  the  viceroy  considered  as  flowing  from  a 
spirit  of  disaffection  that  tended  to  rebellion.  Se- 
veral persons  of  rank  were  confined,  and  some  put 
to  death,  without  any  form  of  trial.  Vaca  de  Castro 
was  arrested,  and  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  his 
former  rank,  and  his  merit  in  having  prevented  a 
general  insurrection  in  the  colony,  he  was  loaded 
with  chains,  and  shut  up  in  the  common  gaol. 

But  however  general  the  indignation  was  against 
such  proceedings,  it  is  probable  the  hand  of  authority 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  suppress  it,  or  to 
prevent  it  bursting  out  with  open  violence,  if  the 
malcontents  had  not  been  provided  with  a leader  of 
credit  and  eminence  to  unite  and  to  direct  their 
efforts.  From  the  time  that  the  purport  of  the  new 
regulations  was  known  in  Peru,  every  Spaniard  there 
turned  his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as  the 
only  person  able  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  they 
threatened  the  colony.  From  all  quarters,  letters 
and  addresses  were  sent  to  him,  conjuring  him  to 
stand  forth  as  their  common  protector,  and  offering 
to  support  him  in  the  attempt  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  Gonzalo,  though  inferior  in  talents  to  his 
brothers,  was  equally  ambitious,  and  of  courage  no 
less  daring.  The  behaviour  of  an  ungrateful  court 
towards  his  brothers  and  himself  dwelt  continu-ally 
on  his  mind.  Ferdinand  a state  prisoner  in  Europe, 
the  children  of  the  governor  in  custody  of  the  viceroy, 
and  sent  aboard  his  fleet,  himself  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a private  citizen  in  a country,  for  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  which  Spain  was  indebted  to 
his  family  ; these  thoughts  prompted  him  to  seek  for 
vengeance,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  family,  of 
which  he  now  considered  himself  as  the  guardiau  and 
the  heir.  But  as  no  Spaniard  can  easily  surmount 
that  veneration  for  his  sovereign  which  seems  to  be 
interwoven  in  his  frame,  the  idea  of  marching  in  arms 
against  the  royal  standard  tilled  him  with  horror.  He 
hesitated  long,  and  was  still  unresolved,  when  the 
violence  of  the  viceroy,  the  universal  call  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  the  certainty  of  becoming  soon  a victim 
himself  to  the  severity  of  the  new  laws,  moved  him 
to  quit  his  residence  at  Chuquisaca  de  la  Plata,  and 
repair  to  Cuzco.  All  the  inhabitants  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  received  him  with  transports  of  joy  as 
the  deliverer  of  the  colony.  In  the  fervour  of  their 


zeal,  they  elected  him  procurator-general  of  the  Spa- 
nish nation  in  Peru,  to  solicit  the  repeal  of  the  late 
regulations.  They  empowered  him  to  lay  their  re- 
monstrances before  the  royal  audience  in  Lima,  and, 
upon  pretext  of  danger  from  the  Indians,  authorized 
him  to  march  thither  in  arms,  [A.D.  1554.]  Under 
sanction  of  this  nomination,  Pizarro  took  possession 
of  the  royal  treasure,  appointed  officers,  levied  soldiers, 
seized  a large  train  of  artillery  which  Vaca  de  Castro 
had  deposited  in  Gumanga,  and  set  out  for  Lima,  as 
if  he  had  been  advancing  against  a public  enemy. 
Disaffection  having  now  assumed  a regular  form,  and 
being  united  under  achiefof  such  distinguished  name, 
many  persons  of  note  resorted  to  his  standard;  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  troops,  raised  by  the  viceroy 
to  oppose  his  progress,  deserted  to  him  in  a body. 

Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a revolution  had 
happened  there,  which  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
with  almost  certainty  of  success.  The  violence  of  the 
viceroy’s  administration  was  not  more  formidable  to 
the  Spaniards  of  Peru,  than  his  overbearing  haughti- 
ness was  odious  to  his  associates,  the  judges  of  the 
royal  audience.  During  their  voyage  from  Spain 
some  symptoms  of  coldness  between  the  viceroy  and 
them  began  to  appear.  But  as  soon  as  they  entered 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  respective  offices,  both 
parties  were  so  much  exasperated  by  frequent  con- 
tests arising  from  interferenceof  jurisdictionand con- 
trariety of  opinion,  that  their  mutual  disgust  soon 
grew  into  open  enmity.  The  judges  thwarted  the 
viceroy  in  every  measure,  set  at  liberty  prisoners 
whom  he  had  confined,  justified  the  malcontents,  and 
applauded  their  remonstrances.  At  a time  when  both 
departmentsofgovernmentshouldhave  united  against 
the  approaching  enemy,  they  were  contending  with 
each  other  for  superiority.  The  judges  at  length  pre- 
vailed. The  viceroy,  universally  odious,  and  aban- 
doned even  by  his  own  guards,  was  seized  in  his  pa- 
lace, [Sept.  18  j and  carried  to  a desert,  island  on  the 
coast,  to  be  kept  there  until  he  could  be  sent  home 
to  Spain.  The  judges,  in  consequence  of  this,  hav- 
ing assumed  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  into  their 
own  hands,  issued  a proclamation  suspending  the 
execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and  sent  a message 
to  Pizarro,  requiring  him,  as  they  had  already  granted 
whatever  he  could  request,  to  dismiss  his  troops, 
and  to  repair  to  Lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attend- 
ants. They  could  hardly  expect  that  a man  so 
daring  and  ambitious  would  tamely  comply  with  this 
requisition.  It  was  made  probably  with  no  such  in- 
tention, but  only  to  throw  a decent  veil  over  their 
own  conduct;  for  Cepeda,  the  president  of  the  court 
of  audience,  apragmaticalandaspiringlawyer,  seem* 
to  have  held  a secret  correspondence  with  Pizarro, 
and  hadalready  formed  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards 
executed,  of  devoting  himself  to  his  service.  The 
imprisonment  of  the  viceroy,  the  usurpation  of  the 
judges,  together  with  the  universal  confusion  and 
anarchy  consequent  upon  events  so  singular  and 
unexpected,  opened  new  and  vast  prospects  to 
Pizarro.  He  now  beheld  the  supreme  power  within 
his  reach.  Nor  did  he  want  courage  to  push  on  to- 
wards the  object  which  fortune  presented  to  his  view. 
Carvajal,  the  prompter  of  his  resolutions  and  guide 
of  all  his  actions,  had  long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it  as 
the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro  ought  to  aim.  Instead 
of  the  inferior  function  of  procurator  for  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  Peru,  he  openly  demanded  to  be 
governor  and  captain-general  of  the  whole  province, 
and  required  the  court  of  audience  to  grant  him  a 
commission  to  that  effect.  At  the  bead  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  within  a mile  of  Lima,  where  there 
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was  neither  leader  nor  army  to  appose  him,  such  a 
request  carried  jvith  it  the  authority  of  a command. 
But  the  judges  either  from  unwillingness  to  relin- 
quish power,  or  from  a desiie  of  preserving  some 
attention  to  appearances,  hesitated,  or  seemed  to 
hesitate,  about  complying  with  what  he  demanded. 
Carvajal,  impatient  of  delay,  and  impetuous  in  all 
his  operations,  marched  into  the  city  by  night,  seized 
several  officers  of  distinction  obnoxious  to  Pizarro, 
and  hanged  them  without  the  formality  of  a trial. 
Next  morning  the  court  of  audience  issued  a commis- 
sion in  the  emperor’s  name,  appointing  Pizarro 
governor  of  Peru,  with  full  powers,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  and  he  entered  the  town  that  day  with  ex- 
traordinary pomp,  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
dignity. 

[Oct.  28.  J But  amidst  the  disorder  and  turbulence 
which  accompanied  this  total  dissolution  of  the  fame 
of  government,  the  minds  of  men,  set  loose  from  the 
ordinary  restraints  of  law  and  authority,  acted  with 
such  capricious  irregularity,  that  events  no  less  extra- 
ordinary than  unexpected  followed  in  a rapid  succes- 
sion. 1’izarro  had  scarcely  begun  to  exercise  the  new 
powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  when  he  beheld 
formidable  enemies  rise  up  to  oppose  him.  The  vice- 
roy having  been  put  on  board  a vessel  by  the  judges 
of  the  audience,  in  order  that  he  might  be  carried  to 
Spain  under  custody  of  Juan  Alvarez,  one  of  their 
own  number ; as  soon  as  they  were  out  at  sea,  Alva- 
rez, either  touched  with  remorse,  or  moved  by  fear, 
kneeled  down  to  his  prisoner,  declaring  him  from  that 
moment  to  be  free,  and  that  he  himself,  and  every 
person  in  the  ship,  would  obey  him  as  the  legal  re- 
presentative of  their  sovereign.  Nugnez  Vela  ordered 
the  pilot  of  the  vessel  to  shape  his  course  towards 
Tumbez,  and  as  soon  as  he  landed  there  erected  the 
royal  standard,  and  resumed  his  functions  of  viceroy. 
Several  persons  of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the 
seditious  spirit  which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had 
not  reached,  instantly  avowed  their  resolution  to  sup- 
port his  authority.  The  violence  of  Pizarro’s  govern- 
ment, who  observed  every  indhidual  with  the  jealousy- 
natural  to  usurpers,  and  who  punished  every  appear- 
ance of  disaffection  with  unforgiving  severity,  soon 
augmented  the  number  of  the  viceroy’s  adherents,  as 
it  forced  some  leading  men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him 
for  refuge.  While  he  was  gathering  such  strength  at 
Tumbez  that  his  forces  began  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  what  was  considered  as  an  army  in  America, 
Diego  Centeno,  a bold  and  active  officer,  exasperated 
by  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  Pizarro’s  lieutenant- 
governor  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  formed  a con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  declared  for 
the  viceroy. 

[a.  d.  1 545.]  Pizarro.  though  alarmed  with  those 
appearances  of  hostility  in  the  opposite  extremes  of 
the  empire,  was  not  disconcerted.  He  prepared  to 
assert  the  authority  to  which  he  had  attained  with 
the  spirit  and  conduct  of  an  officer  accustomed  to 
command,  and  marched  directly  against  the  viceroy, 
as  the  enemy  who  was  nearest  as  well  as  most  for- 
midable. As  he  was  master  of  the  public  revenues 
in  Peru,  and  most  of  the  military  men  were  attached 
to  his  family,  his  troops  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
viceroy,  unable  to  face  them,  retreated  towards  Quito. 
Pizarro  followed  him ; and  in  that  long  march, 
through  a wild  mountainous  country,  suffered  hard- 
ships and  encountered  difficulties,  which  no  troops 
but  those  accustomed  to  serve  in  America  could  have 
endured  or  surmounted.  The  viceroy  had  scarcely 
reached  Quito,  when  the  vanguard  of  Pizarro’s  forces 
appeared,  led  by  Carvajal,  who  though  near  four- 


score, was  as  hardy  and  active  as  any  young  soldtel 
under  his  command.  Nugnez  Vela  instantly  aban- 
doned  a town  incapable  of  defence,  and  with  a 
rapidity  more  resembling  a flight  than  a retreat* 
marched  into  the  province  of  Popayan.  Pizarro  con- 
tinued to  pursue  ; but  finding  it  impossible  to  over- 
take him,  returned  to  Quito.  From  thence  he  de- 
spatched Carvajal  to  oppose  Centeno,  who  was  growl- 
ing formidable  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  he  himself  remained  there  to  make  head 
against  the  viceroy. 

By  his  own  activity,  and  the  assistance  of  Benal- 
cazar,  Nugnez  Vela  soon  assembled  four  hundred 
men  in  Popayan.  As  he  retained,  amidst  all  his  dis- 
asters, the  same  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  sairre 
high  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  he  rejected  with  dis- 
dain the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers,  who  urged 
him  to  make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro, 
declaring  that  it  was  only  by  the  sword  that  a contest 
with  rebels  could  be  decided  [a.  £>.  1546.]  With  thia 
intention  he  marched  back  to  Quito.  Pizarro,  relying 
on  the  superior  number,  and  still  more  on  the  dis- 
cipline and  valour,  of  his  troops,  advanced  resolutely 
to  meet  him  [Jan.  18.]  The  battle  was  fierce  and 
bloody,  both  parties  fighting  like  men  who  knew  that 
the  possession  of  a great  empire,  the  fate  of  their 
leaders,  and  their  own  future  fortune,  depended  upon 
the  issue  of  that  day.  But  Pizarro’s  veterans  pushed 
forward  with  such  regular  and  well-directed  force, 
that  they  soon  began  to  make  an  impression  on  their 
enemies.  The  viceroy,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  in 
which  the  abilities  of  a commander  and  the  courag# 
of  a soldier  were  equally  displayed,  held  victory  for 
some  time  in  suspense.  At  length  he  fell,  pierced 
with  many  wounds;  and  the  rout  of  his  followers 
became  general.  They  were  hotly  pursued.  His  head 
was  cut  off,  and  placed  on  the  public  gibbet  in  Quito, 
which  Pizarro  entered  in  triumpn.  The  troops  as- 
sembled by  Centeno  were  dispersed  soon  after  by 
Carvajal,  and  lie  himself  compelled  to  fly  to  lh» 
mountains,  where  he  remained  for  several  months 
concealed  in  a cave.  Every  person  in  Peru,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Popayan  to  those  of  Chili,  submitted  to 
Pizarro ; and  by  his  fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hinojosa, 
he  had  not  only  the  unrivalled  command  of  the  South 
sea,  but  had  taken  possession  of  Panama,  and  placed 
a garrison  in  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  isthmus,  which  rendered  him  master  of  the  only 
avenue  of  communication  between  Spain  and  Peru 
that  was  used  at  that  period. 

After  this  decisive  victory  Pizarro  and  his  follow*- 
ers  remained  for  some  time  at  Quito,  and  during  the 
first  transports  of  their  exultation  they  ran  into 
every  excess  of  licentious  indulgence,  with  the  riotous 
spirit  usual  among  low  adventurers  upon  extraordinary 
success.  But  amidst  this  dissipation,  their  chief  and 
his  confidants  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts 
sometimes  to  what  was  serious,  and  deliberated  with 
much  solicitude  concerning  the  part  that  he  ought 
now  to  take.  Carvajal,  no  less  bold  and  decisive  in 
council  than  in  the  field,  had  from  the  beginning 
warned  Pizarro,  that  in  the  career  on  which  he  was 
entering  it  was  vain  to  think  of  holding  a middle 
course;  that  he  must  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or 
attempt  nothing.  From  the  time  that  Pizarro  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  government  of  Peru,  he 
inculcated  the  same  maxim  with  greater  earnestness. 
Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  victory  at  Quito,  lie 
remonstrated  with  him  in  a tone  still  more  peremp- 
tory. “ You  have  usurped,”  said  he,  in  a letter 
written  to  Pizarro  on  that  occasion,  “ the  supreme 
power  in  this  country,  in  contempt  of  the  emperor's 
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commission  tc  the  viceroy.  You  have  marched  in 
hostile  array  against  the  royal  standard ; you  have 
attacked  the  representative  of  your  sovereign  in  the 
field,  have  defeated  him,  and  cut  off  his  head. 
Think  not  that  ever  a monarch  will  forgive  such  in- 
sults on  his  dignity,  or  that  any  reconciliation  with 
him  can  be  cordial  or  sincere.  Depend  no  longer  on 
the  precarious  favour  of  another.  Assume  yourself 
the  sovereignty  over  a country,  to  the  dominion  of 
which  your  family  has  a title  founded  on  the  rights 
both  of  discovery  and  conquest.  It  is  in  your  power 
to  attach  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  of  any  consequence 
inviolably  to  your  interest,  by  liberal  grants  of  lands 
end  of  Indians,  or  by  instituting  ranks  of  nobility, 
and  creating  titles  of  honour  similar  to  those  which 
are  courted  with  so  much  eagerness  in  Europe.  By 
establishing  orders  of  knighthood,  with  privileges 
and  distinctions  resembling  those  in  Spain,  you  may 
bestow  a gratification  upon  the  officers  in  your  ser- 
vice, suited  to  the  ideas  of  military  men.  Nor  is  it 
to  your  countrymen  only  that  you  ought  to  attend  ; 
endeavour  to  gain  the  natives.  By  marrying  the 
Coya,  or  daughter  of  the  Sun  next  in  succession  to 
the  crown,  you  will  induce  the  Indians,  out  of  venera- 
tion for  the  blood  of  their  ancient  princes,  to  unite 
with  the  Spaniards  in  support  of  your  authority. 
Thus,  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru, 
as  well  as  of  the  new  settlers  there,  you  may  set  at 
defiance  the  power  of  Spain,  and  repel  with  ease  any 
feeble  force  which  it  can  send  at  such  a distance.” 
Cepeda,  the  lawyer,  who  was  now  Pizarro’s  confiden- 
tial counsellor,  warmly  seconded  Carvajal’s  exhorta- 
tions, and  employed  whatever  learning  he  possessed 
in  demonstrating  that  all  the  founders  of  great  mon- 
archies had  been  raised  to  pre-eminence,  not  by  the 
antiquity  of  their  lineage,  or  the  validity  of  their 
rights,  but  by  their  own  aspiring  valour  and  personal 
merit. 

Pizarro  listened  attentively  to  both,  and  could  not 
conceal  the  satisfaction  with  which  he'  contemplated 
the  object  that  they  presented  to  his  view.  But, 
happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  few  men 
possess  that  superior  strength  of  mind,  and  extent  of 
abilities,  which  are  capable  of  forming  and  executing 
such  daring  schemes  as  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  overturning  the  established  order  of  society, 
and  violating  those  maxims  of  duty  which  men  are 
accustomed  to  hold  sacred.  The  mediocrity  of 
Pizarro’s  talents  circumscribed  his  ambition  within 
more  narrow  limits.  Instead  of  aspiring  at  inde- 
j»endent  power,  he  confined  his  views  to  the  obtain- 
ing from  the  court  of  Spain  a confirmation  of  the 
authority  which  he  now  possessed ; and  for  that 
purpose  he  sent  an  officer  of  distinction  thither,  to 
give  such  a representation  of  his  conduct,  and 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  as  might  induce 
the  emperor  and  his  ministers,  either  from  incli- 
nation or  from  necessity,  to  continue  him  in  his 
present  station. 

While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  respect  to  the 
part  which  he  should  take,  consultations  were  held 
in  Spain,  with  no  less  solicitude,  concerning  the  mea- 
sures which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  re- 
establish the  emperor’s  authority  in  Peru.  Though 
Unacquainted  with  the  last  excesses  of  outrage  to 
which  the  malcontents  had  proceeded  in  that  country, 
the  court  had  received  an  account  of  the  insurrection 
against  the  viceroy,  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the 
Usurpation  of  the  government  by  Pizarro.  A revo- 
lution so  alarming  called  for  an  immediate  inter- 
position of  the  enperor’s  abilities  and  authority 
But  as  he  was  fully  occupied  at  that  time  in  Ger- 


many, in  conducting  the  war  against  the  famous 
league  of  Smalkalde,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  arduous  enterprises  in  his  reign,  the  care  of 
providing  a remedy  for  the  disorders  in  Peru  de- 
volved upon  his  son  Philip,  and  the  counsellors 
whom  Charles  had  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the 
government  of  Spain  during  his  absence.  At  first 
view,  the  actions  of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents  ap- 
peared so  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  subjects  towards 
their  sovereign,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers 
insisted  on  declaring  them  instantly  to  be  guilty  of 
rebellion,  and  on  proceeding  to  punish  them  with 
exemplary  rigour.  But  when  the  fervour  of  their 
zeal  and  indignation  began  to  abate,  innumerable 
obstacles  to  the  execution  of  this  measure  presented 
themselves.  The  veteran  bands  of  infantry,  the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  Spanish  armies,  were 
then  employed  in  Germany.  Spain,  exhausted  of 
men  and  money  by  a long  series  of  wars,  in  which 
she  had  been  involved  by  the  restless  ambition  of 
two  successive  monarchs,  could  not  easily  equip  an 
armament  of  sufficient  force  to  reduce  Pizarro.  To 
transport  any  respectable  body  of  troops  to  a coun- 
try so  remote  as  Peru,  appeared  almost  impossible* 
While  Pizarro  continued  master  of  the  South  sea, 
the  direct  route  by  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama 
was  impracticable.  An  attempt  to  march  to  Quito 
by  land  through  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  and 
the  province  of  Popayan,  across  regions  of  pro- 
digious extent,  desolate,  unhealthy,  or  inhabited  by 
fierce  and  hostile  tribes,  would  be  attended  with 
insurmountable  danger  and  hardships.  The  passage 
to  the  South  sea  by  the  straits  of  Magellan  was  so 
tedious,  so  uncertain,  and  so  little  known  in  that 
age,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  any 
effort  carried  on  in  a course  of  navigation  so  remote 
and  precarious.  Nothing  then  remained  but  to 
relinquish  the  system  which  the  ardour  of  their  loy- 
alty had  first  suggested,  and  to  attempt  by  lenient 
measures  what  could  not  be  effected  by  force.  It  was 
manifest,  from  Pizarro’s  solicitude  to  represent  hia 
conduct  in  a favourable  light  to  the  emperor,  that 
notwithstanding  the  excesses  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  he  still  retained  sentiments  of  veneration  for 
his  sovereign.  By  a proper  application  to  these, 
together  with  some  such  concessions  as  should  dis- 
cover a spirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance  in  go- 
vernment, there  was  still  room  to  hope  that  he  might 
be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of  loyalty  natural  to* 
Spaniards  might  so  far  revive  amo-ng  his  followers, 
that  they  would  no  longer  lend  their  aid  to  uphold 
his  usurped  authority. 

The  success,  however,  of  this  negociation,  no  less 
delicate  than  it  was  important,  depended  entirely  on 
the  abilities  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
should  be  committed.  After  weighing  with  much 
attention  the  comparative  merit  of  various  persons 
the  Spanish  ministers  fixed  with  unanimity  of 
choice  upon  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a priest  in  no  higher 
station  than  that  of  counsellor  to  the  inquisition. 
Though  in  no  public  office,  he  had  been  occasion- 
ally employed  by  government  in  affairs  of  trust  and 
consequence,  and  had  conducted  them  with  no  less 
skill  than  success ; displaying  a gentle  and  insinu- 
ating temper,  accompanied  with  much  firmness ; 
probity,  superior  to  any  feeling  of  private  interest , 
and  a cautious  circumspection  in  concerting  mea- 
sures, followed  by  such  vigour  in  executing  them  as 
is  rarely  found  in  alliance  with  the  other.  These 
qualities  marked  him  out  for  the  function  to  which 
he  was  destined.  The  emperor,  to  whom  Gasce  was 
not  unknown,  warmly  approved  of  the  choice,  «ma 
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comm;  ;n  lea  toil  it  to  him  in  a letter  containing  ex- 
pressions of  good-will  and  confidence,  no  less  honour-  j 
able  to  the  prince  who  wrote  than  to  the  subject  who  ' 
receiv«xl  it.  Gasca,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  ! 
age  and  feeble  constitution,  aud  though,  from  the 
apprehensions  natural  to  a nun,  who,  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  had  never  been  out  of  his  own 
country,  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  a long  voyage,  and 
of  an  unhealthy  climate,  did  not  hesitate  a moment 
about  complying  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  But 
aa  a proof  that  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  he  acted, 
he  refuted  a bishopric  which  was  offered  to  him.  in 
order  that  he  might  appear  in  Peru  with  a more  dig- 
nified character;  he  would  accept  of  no  higher  title 
than  that  of  president  of  the  court  of  audience  in 
Lima ; and  declared  that  he  would  receive  no  salary 
on  account  of  his  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
office.  All  he  required  was,  that  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting his  family  should  be  defrayed  by  the  public, 
and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a minister  of  peace  with  his 
gown  and  breviary,  and  without  any  retinue  but  a 
few  domestics,  this  would  not  load  the  revenue  with 
any  enormous  burthen. 

But  while  he  discovered  such  disinterested  mode- 
ration w th  respect  to  whatever  related  personally  to 
himself,  he  demanded  his  official  powers  in  a very 
different  tone.  He  insisted,  as  he  was  to  be  employed 
in  a country  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government, 
where  he  could  not  have  recourse  to  his  sovereign  for 
new  instructions  on  every  emergence,  and  as  the 
whole  success  of  his  negociations  must  depend  upon 
the  coufidence  which  the  people  with  whom  he  had 
to  treat  could  place  in  the  extent  of  his  powers,  that 
he  ought  to  be  invested  with  unlimited  authority  ; 
that  his  jurisdiction  must  reach  to  all  persons  and  to 
all  causes ; that  he  must  be  empoweied  to  pardon, 
to  punish,  or  to  reward,  as  circumstances  and  the 
behaviour  of  different  men  might  require ; that  in 
case  of  resistance  from  the  malcontents,  he  might  be 
authorised  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force  of 
arms,  to  levy  troops  for  that  purpose,  aud  to  call  for 
assistance  from  the  governors  of  all  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements in  America.  These  powers,  though  mani- 
festly conducive  to  the  great  objects  of  his  mission, 
appeared  to  the  Spanish  ministers  to  be  inalienable 
prerogatives  of  royalty,  which  ought  not  to  be  dele- 
gated to  a subject,  and  they  refused  to  grant  them. 
But  the  emperor’s  views  were  more  enlarged.  As. 
from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  Gasca  must  be 
intrusted  with  discretionary  power  in  several  points, 
and  all  his  efforts  might  prove  ineffectual  if  he  was 
circumscribed  in  any  one  particular,  Charles  scrupled 
not  to  invest  him  with  authority  to  the  full  extent 
that  he  demanded.  Highly  satisfied  with  this  fresh 
proof  of  his  master’s  confidence,  Gasca  hastened  his 
departure,  and,  without  either  money  or  troops,  set 
out  to  quell  a formidable  rebellion. 

[July  27.]  On  his  arrriral  at  Nombre  de  Dios  he 
found  Herman  Mexia,  an  officer  of  note,  posted  there, 
by  order  of  Pizarro,  with  a considerable  body  of  men, 
to  oppose  the  lauding  of  any  hostile  forces.  But 
Gasca  appeared  in  such  pacific  guise,  with  a train  so 
little  formidable,  and  with  a title  of  no  such  dignity 
as  to  excite  terror,  that  he  was  received  with  much 
respect.  From  Nombre  de  Dios  he  advanced  to 
Panama,  and  met  with  a similar  reception  from 
Hinojosa,  whom  Pizarro  had  intrusted  with  the  go- 
vernment of  that  town,  and  the  command  of  his  fleet 
stationed  there.  In  both  places  he  held  the  same 
language,  declaring  that  he  was  sent  by  their  sovereign 
M a messenger  of  peace,  not  as  a minister  of  venge- 
ance ; tnat  he  came  to  redress  all  their  grievances,  to 


revoke  the  laws  which  had  excited  alarm,  to  pardon 
past  offences,  and  to  re-establish  order  and  justice  in 
the  government  of  Peru.  His  mild  deportment,  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  sanctity  of  his  profession, 
and  a winning  appearance  of  candour,  gained  credit 
to  his  declarations.  The  veneration  due  to  a person 
clothed  with  legal  authority,  and  acting  in  virtue  of 
a royal  commission,  began  to  revive  among  men  ac- 
customed lor  some  time  to  nothing  more  respectable 
than  a u usurped  jurisdiction.  Hinojosa,  Mexia.  and 
several  other  officers  of  distinction,  to  each  of  whom 
Gasca  applied  separately,  were  gained  over  to  his  in- 
terest. and  waited  only  for  some  decent  occasion  of 
declaring  openly  in  his  favour. 

This  the  violence  of  Pirarro  soon  afforded  them. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Gasca’s  arrival  at  Panama, 
though  he  received,  at  the  same  time,  an  account  of 
the  nature  of  his  commission,  and  was  informed  of 
his  offers,  not  only  to  render  every  Spaniard  in  Peru 
easy  concerning  what  was  past,  by  an  act  of  general 
oblivion,  but  secure  with  respect  to  the  future  by  re- 
pealing the  obnoxious  laws  ; instead  of  accepting  with 
gratitude  his  sovereign’s  gracious  concessions,  he  was 
so  much  exasperated  on  finding  that  he  was  not  to 
be  continued  in  his  station  as  governor  of  the  country, 
that  he  instantly  resolved  to  oppose  the  president’s 
entry  into  Peru,  and  to  prevent  his  exercising  any 
jurisdiction  there.  To  this  desperate  resolution  he 
added  another  highly  preposterous.  He  sent  a new 
deputation  to  Spain  to  ]ustify  this  conduct,  and  to 
insist,  in  name  of  all  the  communities  in  Peru,  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  government  to  himself  during 
life,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  tranquillity 
there.  The  persons  intrusted  with  this  strange  com- 
mission intimated  the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the 
president,  ard  required  him,  in  his  name,  to  depart 
from  Panama  and  return  to  Spain.  They  carried 
likewise  secret  instructions  to  Hinojosa,  directing 
him  to  offer  Gasca  a present  of  fifty  thousand  pesos, 
if  he  would  comply  voluntarily  with  what  was  de- 
manded of  him  ; and  if  he  should  continue  obstinate, 
to  cut  him  off,  either  by  assassination  or  poison. 

Many  circumstances  concurred  in  pushing  on 
Pizarro  to  those  wild  measures.  Having  been  once 
accustomed  to  supreme  command,  he  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  descending  to  a private  station. 
Conscious  of  his  own  demerit,  he  suspected  that  the 
emperor  studied  only  to  deceive  him,  and  would 
never  pardon  the  outrages  which  he  had  committed. 
His  chief  confidants,  no  less  guilty,  entertained  the 
same  apprehensions.  The  approach  of  Gasca  with- 
out any  military  force  excited  no  terror.  There  were 
now  above  six  thousand  Spaniards  settled  in  Peru; 
and  at  the  head  of  these  he  doubted  not  to  maintain 
his  own  independence,  if  the  court  of  Spain  should 
refuse  to  grant  what  he  required.  But  he  knew  not 
that  a spirit  of  defection  had  already  begun  to  spread 
among  those  whom  he  trusted  most.  Hinojosa, 
amazed  at  Pizarro’s  precipitate  resolution  of  setting 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  emperor’s  commission, 
and  disdaining  to  be  his  instrument  in  perpetrating 
the  odious  crimes  pointed  out  in  his  secret  instructions, 
publicly  recognised  the  title  of  the  president  to  the 
supreme  authority  in  Peru.  The  officers  under  his 
command  did  the  same.  Such  was  the  contagious 
influence  of  the  example,  that  it  reached  even  the 
deputies  who  had  been  sent  from  Peru ; and  at  the 
time  when  Pizarro  expected  to  hear  either  of  Gasca’s 
return  to  Spain,  or  of  his  death,  he  received  an  ac- 
count of  his  being  master  of  the  fleet,  of  Panama, 
and  of  the  troops  stationed  there. 

[A.D,  1547. J Irritrted  almost  to  madness  by  events 
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bo  unexpected.  he  openly  prepared  for  war ; and  in 
orde-  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  his  arms,  he 
appointed  che  court  of  audience  in  Lima  to  proceed 
to  the  trial  of  Gasca,  for  the  crimes  of  having  seizc-d 
his  ships,  seduced  his  officers,  and  prevented  his 
deputies  from  proceeding  in  their  voyage  to  Spain. 
Cepeda,  though  acting  as  a judge  in  virtue  of  the 
royal  commission,  did  not  scruple  to  prostitute  the 
dignity  of  his  function  by  finding  Gasca  guilty 
of  treason,  and  condemning  him  to  death  on  that 
account,  Wild,  and  even  ridiculous,  as  this  proceed- 
ing was,  it  imposed  on  the  low  illiterate  adventurers 
with  whom  Peru  was  filled,  by  the  semblance  of  legal 
sanction  warranting  Pizarro  to  carry  on  hostilities 
Against  a convicted  traitor.  Soldiers  accordingly 
resorted  from  every  quarter  to  his  standard,  and  he 
was  soon  at  the  head  of  a thousand  men,  the  best 
equipped  that  had  ever  taken  the  held  in  Peru. 

Gasca.  on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force  must  be 
employed  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his 
mission,  was  no  less  assiduous  in  collecting  troops 
from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and  other  settlements 
on  the  continent ; and  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
soon  in  a condition  to  detach  a squadron  of  his  fleet, 
with  a considerable  body  of  soldiers,  to  the  coast  of 
Peru.  Their  appearance  excited  a dreadful  alarm 
(April) ; and  though  they  did  not  attempt  for  some  time 
to  make  any  descent,  they  did  more  effectual  service, 
by  setting  ashore  in  different  places  persons  who 
dispersed  copies  of  the  act  of  general  indemnity,  and 
the  revocation  of  the  late  edicts ; and  who  made 
known  everywhere  the  pacific  intentions,  as  well  as 
mild  temper,  of  the  president.  The  effect  of  spread- 
ing this  information  was  wonderful.  All  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Pizarro’s  violent  administration,  all 
who  retained  any  sentiments  of  fidelity  to  their 
sovereigi , began  to  meditate  revolt.  Some  openly 
deserted  a cause  which  they  now  deemed  to  be 
unjust.  Centeno,  leaving  the  cave  in  which  he  lay 
concealed,  assembled  about  fifty  of  his  former  ad- 
herents, and  with  this  feeble  half-armed  band 
advanced  boldly  to  Cuzco.  By  a sudden  attack  in 
the  night-time,  in  which  he  displayed  no  less  military 
slcill  than  valour,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  that 
capital,  though  defended  by  a garrison  of  five  hundred 
men.  Most  of  these  having  ranged  themselves  under 
his  banners,  he  had  soon  the  command  of  a respect- 
able body  of  troopsf 

Pizarro,  though  astonished  at  beholding  one  enemy 
approaching  by  sea,  and  another  by  land,  at  a time 
when  he  trusted  to  the  union  of  all  Peru  in  his 
favour,  was  of  a spirit  more  undaunted,  and  more 
accustomed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be 
disconcerted  or  appalled.  As  the  danger  from  Cen- 
teno’s operations  was  the  most  urgent,  he  instantly 
set  out  to  oppose  him.  Having  provided  horses  for 
all  his  soldiers,  he  marched  with  amazing  rapidity. 
But  every  morning  he  found  his  force  diminished, 
by  numbers  who  had  left  him  during  the  night ; and 
though  he  became  suspicious  to  excess,  and  punished 
without  mercy  all  whom  he  suspected,  the  rage  of 
desertion  was  too  violent  to  be  checked.  Before  he 
got  within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the 
lake  Titiaca,  he  could  not  muster  more  than  four 
hundred  soldiers.  But  these  he  justly  considered  as 
men  of  tried  attachment,  on  whom  he  might  depend. 
They  were  indeed  the  boldest  and  most  desperate  of 
his  followers,  conscious,  like  himself,  of  crimes  for 
which  they  could  hardly  expect  forgiveness,  and 
without  any  hope  but  in  the  success  of  their  arms 
(October  20).  With  these  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  Centeno's  troops  (141),  though  double  to  his 


own  in  number.  The  royalists  did  not  decline  the 
combat.  It  was  the  most  obstinate  and  bioody  that 
had  hitherto  been  fought  in  Peru.  At  length  the 
intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro,  and  the  superiority  of 
Carvajal’s  military  talents,  triumphed  over  numbers* 
and  obtained  a complete  victory.  The  booty  was 
immense,  and  the  treatment  of  the  vanquished  cruel. 
By  this  signal  success  the  reputation  of  Pizarro  was 
re-established,  and  being  now  deemed  invincible  in 
the  field,  his  army  increased  daily  in  number. 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Peru,  which 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  splendid  victory  at 
Huarina.  Pizarro  had  scarcely  left  Lima,  when  th® 
citizens  weary  of  his  oppressive  dominion,  erected  the 
royal  standard,  and  Aldana,  with  a detachment  of 
soldiers  from  the  fleet,  took  possession  of  the  town. 
About  the  same  time,  Gasca  landed  at  Tumbez  with 
five  hundred  men.  Encouraged  by’  his  presence, 
every  settlement  in  the  low  country  declared  for  the 
king.  The  situation  of  the  two  parties  was  now 
perfectly  reversed  : Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
were  possessed  by  Pizarro  : all  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
from  Qu  to  southward,  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  president.  As  his  numbers  augmented  fast, 
Gasca  advanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
His  behaviour  still  continued  to  be  gentle  and  unas- 
suming; he  expressed,  on  every  occasion,  his  ardent 
wish  of  terminating  the  contest  without  bloodshed. 
More  solicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish,  he  up- 
braided no  man  for  past  offences,  but  received  them 
as  a father  receives  penitent  children  returning  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty.  Though  desirous  of  peace,  h® 
did  not  slacken  his  preparations  for  war.  He  ap- 
pointed the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  Xauxa,  on  the  road  to  Cuzco.  There 
he  remained  for  some  months,  not  only  that  he  might 
have  time  to  make  another  attempt  towards  an 
accommodation  with  Pizarro,  but  that  he  might  train 
his  new  soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  accustom 
them  to  the  discipline  of  a camp,  before  he  led  them 
against  a body  of  victorious  veterans.  Pizarro, 
intoxicated  with  the  success  which  had  hitherto 
accompanied  his  arms,  and  elated  with  having  again 
near  a thousand  men  under  his  command,  refused  to 
listen  to  any  terms,  although  Cepeda,  together  with 
several  of  his  officers,  and  even  Carvajal  himself 
(142),  gave  it  as  their  advice  to  close  with  the  presi* 
dent's  offer  of  a general  indemnity,  and  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  obnoxious  law’s. 

(Dec.  29.)  Gasca  having  tried  in  vain  every 
expedient  to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  countrymen,  began  to  move  towards  Cuzco,  at 
the  head  of  sixteen  hundred  men. 

(A.  D.  1548).  Pizarro,  confident  of  victory,  suf- 
fered the  royalists  to  pass  all  the  rivers  which  lie 
between  Guamanga  and  Cuzco  without  opposition, 
and  to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital, 
flattering  himself  that  a defeat  in  such  a situation  a® 
rendered  escape  impracticable  would  at  once  termi- 
nate the  wrar.  He  then  matched  out  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  Carvajal  cho  e his  ground,  and  made  the 
disposition  of  the  troops  with  the  discerning  eye,  and 
profound  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  conspicuous 
in  all  his  operations.  As  the  two  armies  moved 
forwards  slowly  to  the  charge  (April  9),  the  appear- 
ance of  each  was  singular.  In  that  cf  Pizarro, 
composed  of  men  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the 
most  opulent  country  in  America,  every  officer,  and 
almost  all  the  private  men,  were  clothed  instuffs  of  silk, 
or  brocade,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver;  and  their 
horses,  their  arms,  and  their  standards,  were  adorned 
with  all  the  pride  of  military  pomp.  That  of  Gasca, 
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though  not  so  splendid,  exhibited  vrh.il  was  no  less 
Striking.  He  himself,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop 
of  Lima,  the  bishops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a gTeat 
Dumber  of  ecclesiastics,  marching  along  the  lines, 
blessing  the  men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a resolute 
iuscharge  of  their  duty. 

When  both  armies  were  just  ready  to  engage,  Ce- 
peda  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  off,  and  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  president.  Garcilasso  de  la 
Yega,  and  other  officers  of  note,  followed  his  example. 
The  revolt  of  persons  in  such  high  rank  struck  all 
with  amazement.  The  mutual  confidence  on  which 
the  union  and  strength  of  armies  depend,  ceased  at 
once.  Distrust  and  consternation  spread  from  rank 
to  rank.  Som°  silently  slipped  away,  others  threw 
down  their  air"  the  greatest  number  went  over  to 
the  royalists.  P tarro,  Carvajal,  and  some  leaders, 
employed  author. fy,  threats,  and  entreaties,  to  stop 
them,  but  in  vain.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  a body 
ot  men,  which  might  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian empire,  was  totally  dispersed.  Pizarro,  seeing 
all  irretrievably  lost,  cried  out  in  amazement  to  a few 
officers  who  still  faithfully  adhered  to  him,  “ What 
remains  for  us  to  do  ?” — “ Let  us  rush,”  replied  one 
of  them,  “ upon  the  enemy’s  firmest  battalion,  and 
die  like  Romans.”  Dejected  with  such  a reverse  of 
fortune,  he  had  not  spit  it  to  follow  this  soldierlike 
council,  and,  with  a tameness  disgraceful  to  his 
former  fame,  he  surrendered  to  one  of  Gasca’s  of- 
ficers. Carvajal,  endeavouring  to  escape,  was  over- 
taken and  seized. 

Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodless  victory,  did  not 
Stain  it  with  cruelty.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a small 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  or  notorious  of- 
fenders, were  punished  capitally.  Pizarro  was  be- 
neaded  on  the  day  after  he  surrendered.  He 
submitted  to  his  fate  with  a composed  dignity,  and 
6eemed  desirous  to  atone  by  repentance  for  the  crimes 
which  he  had  committed.  The  end  of  Carvajal  was 
suitable  to  his  life.  On  his  trial  he  offered  no  defence. 
When  the  sentence,  adjudging  him  to  be  hanged,  was 
pronounced,  he  carelessly  replied,  “ One  can  die  but 
once.”  During  the  interval,  between  the  sentence 
and  execution,  he  discovered  no  sign  either  of  remorse 
for  the  past,  or  of  solicitude  about  the  future  ; scoffing 
at  all  who  visited  him,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  vein  of 
mirth,  with  the  same  quickness  of  repartee  and  gross 
pleasantry  as  at  any  other  period  of  Lis  life.  Cepeda, 
more  criminal  than  either,  ought  to  have  shared  the 
same  fate;  but  the  merit  of  having  deserted  his  asso- 
ciates at  such  a critical  moment,  and  with  such  deci- 
sive effect,  saved  him  from  immediate  punishment. 
He  was  sent,  however,  as  a prisoner  to  Spain,  and 
died  in  confinement. 

In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contemporary  his- 
torians have  given  of  the  civil  dissensions  that  raged 
in  Peru,  with  little  interruption  during  ten  years, 
many  circumstances  occur  so  striking,  and  which 
indicate  such  an  uncommon  state  of  manners,  as  to 
merit  particular  attention. 

Though  the  Spaniards  who  first  invaded  Peru  were 
of  the  lowest  order  in  society,  and  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  afterwards  joined  them  were  persons  of 
desperate  fortune,  yet  in  all  the  bodies  of  troops 
brought  into  the  field  by  the  different  leaders  who 
contended  for  superiority,  not  one  man  acted  as  a 
hired  soldier,  that  followed  his  standard  for  pay. 
Every  adventurer  in  Peru  considered  himself  as  a 
conqueror,  entitled  by  his  services,  to  an  establish- 
ment in  that  country  which  had  been  acquired  by  his 
Yaiou’-.  In  the  contests  between  the  rival  chiefs, 
each  chose  his  siue  as  he  was  directed  by  his  own 


judgment  or  affections,  He  joined  his  commender 
as  a companion  of  his  fortune,  and  disdained  to 
degrade  himself  by  receiving  the  wages  of  a merce- 
nary. It  was  to  their  sword,  not  to  pre-eminence  in 
office,  or  nobility  of  birth,  that  most  of  the  leaders 
whom  they  followed  were  indebted  for  their  elevation ; 
and  each  of  their  adherents  hoped,  by  the  same 
means,  to  open  a way  for  himself  to  the  possession  of 
power  and  wealth. 

But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  served  without  any 
regular  pay,  they  were  raised  at  immense  expense. 
Among  men  accustomed  to  divide  the  spoils  of  an 
opulent  country,  the  desire  of  obtaining  wealth 
acquired  incredible  force.  The  ardour  of  pursuit 
augmented  in  proportion  to  the  hope  of  success 
Where  all  were  intent  on  the  same  object,  arid 
under  the  dominion  of  the  same  passion,  there  was 
but  one  mode  of  gaining  men,  or  of  securing  their 
attachment.  Officers  of  name  and  influence,  besides 
the  promise  of  future  establishments,  received  in  hand 
large  gratuities  from  the  chief  with  whom  they 
engaged.  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  in  order  to  raise  a thou- 
sand men,  advanced  five  hundred  thousand  pesos. 
Gasca  expended,  in  levying  the  troops  which  he  led 
against  Pizarro,  nine  hundred  thousand  pesos.  The 
distribution  of  property,  bestowed  as  the  reward  of 
services,  was  still  more  exorbitant.  Cepeda,  as  the 
recompence  of  his  perfidy  and  address,  in  persuading 
the  court  of  royal  audience  to  give  the  sanction  of  its 
authority  to  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  Pizarro, 
received  a grant  of  lands  which  yielded  an  annual 
income  of  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pesos. 
Hinojosa,  who,  by  his  early  defection  from  Pizarr.., 
and  surrender  of  the  fleet  to  Gasca,  decided  the  latr* 
of  Peru,  obtained  a district  of  country  affording  two 
hundred  thousand  ptsos  of  yearly  value.  While 
such  rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  principal  officers, 
with  more  than  royal  munificence,  proportional  shares 
were  conferred  upon  those  of  inferior  rank. 

Such  a rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  j*. 
natural  effects.  It  gave  birth  to  new  wants,  and  new 
desires.  Veterans,  long  accustomed  to  hardship  and 
toil,  acquired  of  a sudden  a taste  for  profuse  and 
inconsiderate  dissipation,  and  indulged  in  fall  the 
excesses  of  military  licentiousness.  The  riot  of  low 
debauchery  occupied  some ; a relish  for  expensive 
luxuries  spread  among  others.  The  meanest  soldier  in 
Peru  would  have  thought  himself  degraded  by  march- 
ing on  foot ; and  at  a time  when  the  prices  of  horses 
in  that  country  were  exorbitant,  each  insisted  or 
being  furnished  with  one  before  he  would  take  the 
field.  But  though  less  patient  under  the  fatigue  and 
hardships  of  service,  they  were  ready  to  face  danger 
and  death  with  as  much  intrepidity  as  ever  ; and  ani- 
mated by  the  hope  of  new  rewards,  they  never  failed, 
on  the  day  of  battle,  to  display  all  their  ancient 
valour. 

Together  with  their  courage,  they  retained  all  the 
ferocity  by  which  they  were  originally  distinguished. 
Civil  discord  never  raged  with  a more  fell  spirit  than 
among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  To  all  the  passions 
which  usually  envenom  contests  among  countrymen, 
avarice  was  added,  and  rendered  their  enmity  more 
rancorous.  Eagerness  to  seize  the  valuable  forfeitures 
expected  upon  the  death  of  every  opponent,  shut  the 
door  against  mercy.  To  be  wealthy,  was  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  expose  a man  to  accusation,  or  to  subject 
him  to  punishment.  On  the  slightest  suspicions, 
Pizarro  condemned  many  of  the  most  opulent  inbi- 
bitants  in  Peru  to  death.  Carvajal,  without  searching* 
for  any  pretext  to  justify  his  cruelty,  cut  off'  many 
more.  The  number  of  those  who  suffered  by  the 
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hands  of  the  executioner,  was  not  much  inferior  to 
what  fell  in  tha  field  (143)  ; and  the  greater  part  were 
condemned  without  the  formality  of  any  legal  trial. 

The  violence  with  which  the  contending  par- 
ties treated  their  opponents  was  not  accompanied 
with  its  usual  attendants,  attachment  and  fidelity  to 
those  with  whom  they  acted.  The  ties  of  honour, 
which  ought  to  be  held  sacred  among  soldiers,  and 
the  principle  of  integrity,  interwoven  as  thoroughly 
in  the  Spanish  character  as  in  that  of  any  nation, 
seem  to  have  been  equally  forgotten.  Even  regard 
for  decency,  and  the  sense  of  shame,  were  totally 
lost.  During  their  dissensions,  there  was  hardly  a 
Spaniard  in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  party 
which  he  had  originally  espoused,  betray  the  asso- 
ciates with  whom  he  had  united,  and  violate  the 
engagements  under  which  he  had  come.  The  v iceroy 
Nugnez  Vela  was  ruined  by  the  treachery  of  Cepeda 
and  the  other  judges  of  the  royal  audience,  who  we;e 
bound  by  the  duties  of  their  function  to  have  sup- 
ported his  authority.  The  chief  advisers  and  com- 
panions of  Gonzalo  Pizarro’s  revolt  were  the  first 
to  forsake  him,  and  submit  to  his  enemies.  His 
fleet  was  given  up  to  Gasca,  hy  the  man  whom  he 
had  singled  out  among  his  officers  to  intrust  with 
that  important  command.  On  the  day  that  was  to 
decide  his  fate,  an  army  of  veterans,  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  threw  down  their  arms  without  striking  a 
blow,  and  deserted  a leader  who  had  often  conducted 
them  to  victory.  Instances  of  such  general  and 
avowed  contempt  of  the  principles  and  obligations 
which  attach  man  to  man,  and  bind  them  together 
in  social  union,  rarely  occur  in  history.  It  is  only 
where  men  are  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, where  the  restraints  of  law  and  order  are  little 
felt,  where  the  prospect  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and 
where  immense  wealth  may  cover  the  crimes  by 
which  it  is  acquired,  that  we  can  find  any  parallel  to 
the  levity,  the  rapaciousness,  the  perfidy,  and 
corruption  prevalent  among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malcontents  in  every 
corner  of  Peru  laid  down  their  arms,  and  tranquillity 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  re-established.  But  two 
very  interesting  objects  still  remained  to  occupy  the 
president’s  attention.  The  one  was  to  find  imme- 
diately such  employment  for  a multitude  of  turbulent 
and  daring  adventurers  with  which  the  country  was 
filled,  as  might  prevent  them  from  exciting  new  com- 
motions. The  other,  to  bestow  proper  gratifications 
upon  those  to  whose  loyalty  and  valour  he  had  been 
indebted  for  his  success.  The  former  of  these  was 
in  some  measure  accomplished,  by  appointing  Pedro 
de  Valdivia  to  prosecute  the  conquest  of  Chili ; and 
by  empowering  Diego  Centeno  to  undertake  the 
discovery  of  the  vast  regions  bordering  on  the  river 
De  la  Plata.  The  reputation  of  those  leaders, 
together  with  the  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  of 
rising  to  consequence  in  some  unexplored  country, 
alluring  many  of  the  most  indigent  and  desperate 
soldiers  to  follow  their  standards,  drained  off  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  that  mutinous  spirit  which 
Gasca  dreaded. 

The  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  difficulty,  and  to 
be  adjusted  with  a more  attentive  and  delicate  hand. 
The  repartimientos,  or  allotments  of  lands  and  Indians, 
which  fell  to  be  distributed  in  consequence  of  the 
death  or  forfeiture  of  the  former  possessors,  exceeded 
two  millions  of  pesos  of  yearly  rent.  Gasca,  when 
now  absolute  master  of  this  immense  property, 
retained  the  same  disinterested  sentiments  which  he 
had  originally  professed,  and  refused  to  reserve  the 
imdlest  portion  of  it  for  himself.  But  the  number 


of  claimants  was  great  and  whilst  the  vanity  or 
avarice  of  every  individual  fixed  the  value  of  his 
own  services,  and  estimated  the  recompence  which 
he  thought  due  to  him,  the  pretensions  of  each  were 
so  extravagant,  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all. 
Gasca  listened  to  them  one  by  one,  with  the  most 
patient  attention ; and  that  he  might  have  leisure 
to  weigh  the  comparative  merit  of  their  several 
claims  with  accuracy,  he  retired  with  the  archbishop 
of  Lima,  and  a single  secretary,  to  a village  twelve 
leagues  from  Cuzco.  There  he  spent  several  days  iu 
allotting  to  each  a district  of  lands  and  number  of 
Indians,  in  proportion  to  his  idea  of  their  past 
services  and  future  importance.  But  that  he  might 
get  beyond  the  rea  h of  the  fierce  storm  of  clamour 
and  rage  which  he  foresaw  would  burst  out  on  the 
publication  of  his  decree,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
partial equity  with  which  he  had  - framed  it,  he  set 
out  for  Lima,  leaving  the  instrument  of  partition 
sealed  up,  with  orders  not  to  open  it  for  some  days 
after  his  departure. 

[Aug.  24.]  The  indignation  excited  by  publishing 
the  decree  of  partition  was  not  less  than  Gasca  had 
expected.  Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,  envy,  shame, 
rage,  and  all  the  other  passions  which  most  vehe- 
mently agitate  the  minds  of  men  when  both  their 
honour  and  their  interest  are  deeply  affected,  con- 
spired in  adding  to  its  violence.  It  broke  out  with 
all  the  fury  of  military  insolence.  Calumny,  threats, 
and  curses,  were  poured  out  openly  upon  the 
president.  He  was  accused  of  ingratitude,  of 
partiality,  and  of  injustice.  Among  soldiers  prompt 
to  action,  such  seditious  discourse  would  have  been 
soon  followed  by  deeds  no  less  violent,  and  they 
already  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  some  dis- 
contented leaders,  expecting  them  to  stand  forth  in 
redress  of  their  wrongs.  By  some  vigorous  inter- 
positions of  government,  a timely  check  was  given 
to  this  mutinous  spirit,  and  the  danger  of  another 
civil  war  averted  for  the  present. 

[a.  d.  1549.]  Gasca,  however,  perceiving  that  the 
flame  was  suppressed  rather  than  extinguished, 
laboured  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  soothe  the 
malcontents,  by  bestowing  large  gratuities  on  some, 
by  promising  repartimientos,  when  they  fell  vacant, 
to  others,  and  by  caressing  and  flattering  all.  But 
that  the  public  security  might  rest  on  a foundation 
more  stable  than  their  good  affection,  he  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  successors  in  office, 
by  re-establishing  the  regular  administration  of 
justice  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  introduced 
order  and  simplicity  into  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
royal  revenue.  He  issued  regulations  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  well  calculated  to 
protect  them  from  oppression,  and  to  provide  for 
their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion,  without 
depriving  the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit  accruing  from 
their  labour.  [A.  d.  1550.]  Having  now  accom- 
plished every  object  of  his  mission,  Gasca,  longing 
to  return  again  to  a private  station,  committed  the 
government  of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audience,  and  set 
out  for  Spain.  [Feb.  1.]  As,  during  the  anarch}- and 
turbulence  of  the  four  last  years,  there  had  been  no 
remittance  made  of  the  royal  revenue,  he  carried  with 
him  thirteen  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  public 
money,  which  the  economy  and  order  of  his  adminis- 
tration enabled  him  to  save,  after  paying  all  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with  uni- 
versal admiration  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  virtue. 
Both  were,  indeed,  highly  conspicuous.  Without 
army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds ; with  a train  to 
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simple,  that  only  three  thousand  ducats  were  ex- 
pended in  equipping  him,  he  set  out  to  oppose  a for- 
midable rebellion.  By  his  address  and  talents  he 
supplied  all  those  defects,  and  seemed  to  create  in- 
struments for  executing  his  designs.  He  acquired 
such  a naval  force,  as  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
sea.  He  raised  a body  of  men  able  to  cope  with  the 
veteran  bands  which  gave  law  to  Peru.  He  van- 
quished their  leader,  on  whose  arms  victory  had 
hitherto  attended ; and  in  place  of  anarchy  and  usur- 
pation, he  established  the  government  of  laws,  and 
the  authority  of  the  rightful  sovereign.  But  the 
praise  bestowed  on  his  abilities  was  exceeded  by  that 
which  his  virtue  merited.  After  residing  in  a coun- 
try where  wealth  presented  allurements  which  had 
seduced  every  person  who  had  hitherto  possessed 
power  there,  he  returned  from  that  trying  station  with 
integrity  not  only  untainted,  but  unsuspected. 
After  distributing  among  his  countrymen  possessions 
.f  greater  extent  and  value  than  had  ever  been  in  the 
disposal  of  a subject  in  any  age  or  nation,  he  himself 
remained  in  his  original  state  of  poverty  ; and  at  the 
very  time  when  he  brought  such  a large  recruit  to  the 
royal  treasury,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  by  petition 
for  a small  sum  to  discharge  some  petty  debts  which 
he  had  contracted  during  the  course  of  his  service. 
Charles  was  not  insensible  to  such  disinterested 
merit.  Gasca  was  received  by  him  with  the  most 
distinguishing  marks  of  esteem,  and  being  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Palencia,  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  respected 
by  his  country,  honoured  by  his  sovereign,  and  be- 
loved by  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  Gasca’s  wise  regulations,  the 
tranquillity  of  Peru  was  not  of  long  continuance.  In 
a country  where  the  authority  of  government  had 
been  almost  forgotten  during  the  long  prevalence  of 
anarchy  and  misrule,  where  there  were  disappointed 
leaders  ripe  for  revolt,  and  seditious  soldiers  ready  to 
follow  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise  combustion. 
Several  sucessive  insurrections  desolated  the  country 
for  some  years.  But  as  those,  though  fierce,  were 
only  transient  storms,  excited  rather  by  the  ambition 
and  turbulence  of  particular  men,  than  by  general  or 
public  motives,  the  detail  of  them  is  not  the  object  of 
this  history.  These  commotions  in  Peru,  like  every 
thing  of  extreme  violence,  either  in  the  natural  or 
political  body,  were  not  of  long  duration,  and  by  car- 
rying off  the  corrupted  humours  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  disorders,  they  contributed  in  the  end  to 
strengthen  the  society  which  at  first  they  threatened 
to  destroy.  During  their  fierce  contests,  several  of 
the  first  invaders  of  Peru,  and  many  of  those  licenti- 
ous adventurers  whom  the  fame  of  their  success  had 
allured  thither,  fell  by  each  other’s  hands.  Each  of 
the  parties,  as  they  alternately  prevailed  in  the  strug- 
gle, gradually  cleared ' the  country  of  a number  of 
turbulent  spirits,  by  executing,  proscribing,  or  ban- 
ishing their  opponents.  Men  less  enterprising,  less 
desperate,  and  more  accustomed  to  move  in  the  path 
of  sober  and  peaceable  industry,  settled  in  Peru  ; and 
the  royal  authority  was  gradually  established  as 
firmly  there  as  in  other  Spanish  colonies. 


BOOK  VII. 

As  the  conquest  of  the  two  great  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  forms  the  most  splendid  and  in- 
teresting period  in  the  history  of  America,  a view  of 
their  political  institutions,  and  a description  of  their 
national  manners,  will  exhibit  the  human  species  to 


the  contemplation  of  intelligent  observers  in  a very 
singular  stage  of  its  progress  (144). 

When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New 
World,  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  considered  as 
polished  states.  Instead  of  small,  independent,  hos- 
tile tribes,  struggling  for  subsistence  amidst  woods 
and  marshes,  strangers  to  industry  and  arts,  unac- 
quainted with  subordination,  and  almost  without  the 
appearance  of  regular  government,  we  find  countries 
of  great  extent  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  one 
sovereign  ; the  inhabitants  collected  together  in 
cities  ; the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  rulers  employed 
in  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  security  o.f  the 
people ; the  empire  of  laws  in  some  measure  esta- 
blished ; the  authority  of  religion  recognized ; many 
of  the  arts  essential  to  life  brought  to  some  degree  of 
maturity,  and  the  dawn  of  such  as  are  ornamental 
beginning  to  appear. 

But  if  the  comparison  be  made  with  the  people  of 
the  ancient  continent,  the  inferiority  of  America  in 
improvement  will  be  conspicuous,  and  neither  the 
Mexicans  nor  Peruvians  will  be  entitled  to  rank  with 
those  nations  which  merit  the  name  of  civilized.  The 
people  of  both  the  great  empires  in  America,  like  the 
rude  tribes  around  them,  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  useful  metals,  and  the  progress  which  they 
had  made  in  extending  their  dominion  over  the  ani- 
mal creation  was  inconsiderable.  The  Mexicans  had 
gone  no  further  than  to  tame  and  rear  turkeys, 
ducks,  a species  of  small  dogs,  and  rabbits.  By  this 
feeble  essay  of  ingenuity,  the  means  of  subsistence 
were  rendered  somewhat  more  plentiful  and  secure, 
than  when  men  depend  solely  on  hunting ; but  they 
had  no  idea  of  attempting  to  subdue  the  more  robust 
animals,  or  of  deriving  any  aid  from  their  ministry 
in  carrying  on  works  of  labour.  The  Peruvians  seem 
to  have  neglected  the  inferior  animals,  and  not  ren- 
dered any  of  them  domestic  except  the  duck ; but 
they  were  more  fortunate  in  taming  the  Llama,  an 
animal  peculiar  to  their  country,  of  a form  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a deer,  and  some  to  a 
camel,  and  is  of  a size  somewhat  larger  than  a sheep. 
Under  the  protection  of  man,  this  species  multiplied 
greatly.  Its  wool  furnished  the  Peruvians  with  clo- 
thing, its  flesh  with  food.  It  was  even  employed  as 
a beast  of  burden,  and  carried  a moderate  load  with 
much  patience  and  docility.  It  was  never  used  for 
draught ; and  the  breed  being  confined  to  the  moun- 
tainous country,  its  service,  if  we  may  judge  by 
incidents  which  occur  in  the  early  Spanish  writers, 
was  not  very  extensive  among  the  Peruvians  in  their 
original  state. 

In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed  to- 
wards civilization,  the  discovery  of  the  useful  metals, 
and  the  acquisition  of  dominion  over  the  animal  crea- 
tion, have  been  marked  as  steps  of  capital  import- 
ance in  their  progress.  In  our  continent,  long  after 
men  had  obtained  both,  society  continued  in  that 
state  which  is  denominated  barbarous.  Even  with 
all  that  command  over  nature  which  these  confer, 
many  ages  elapse,  before  industry  becomes  so  regular 
as  to  render  subsistence  secure,  before  the  arts  which 
supply  the  wants  and  furnish  the  accommodations  of 
life  are  brought  to  any  considerable  degree  of 
perfection,  and  before  any  idea  is  conceived  of  the 
various  institutions  requisite  in  a well-ordered 
society.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  without  know- 
ledge of  the  useful  metals,  or  the  aid  of  domes- 
tic animals,  laboured  under  disadvantages  which 
must  have  greatly  retarded  their  progress,  and  in 
their  highest  state  of  improvement  their  power  was 
so  limited,  and  their  operations  so  feeble,  that  they 
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cap  hardly  be  considered  as  having  advanced  beyond 
the  infancy  of  civil  life. 

After  this  general  observation  concerning  the  most 
singular  and  distinguishing  circumstance  in  the  state 
of  both  the  great  empires  in  America,  I shall  endea- 
vour to  give  such  a view  of  the  constitution  and  in- 
terior police  of  each,  as  may  enable  us  to  ascertain 
their  place  in  the  political  scale,  to  allot,  them  their 
proper  station  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the  New 
World,  and  the  polished  states  of  the  ancient,  and  to 
determine  how  far  they  had  risen  above  the  former, 
as  weh  as  how  much  they  fell  below  the  latter. 

Mexico  was  first  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
But  our  acquaintance  with  its  laws  and  manners  is 
not,  from  that  circumstance,  mors  complete.  What 
I have  remarked  concerning  the  defective  and  inac- 
curate information  on  which  we  must  rely  with 
respect  to  the  condition  and  customs  of  the  savage 
tribes  in  America,  may  be  applied  likewise  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes,  and  the 
rapacious  adventurers  who  accompanied  him,  had  not 
leisure  or  capacity  to  enrich  either  civil  or  natural 
history  with  new  observations.  They  undertook  their 
expedition  in  quest  of  one  object,  and  seemed  hardly  to 
have  turned  their  eyes  towards  any  other.  Or  if,  during 
some  short  interval  of  tranquillity,  when  the  occupa- 
tions of  war  ceased,  and  the  ardour  of  plunder  was 
suspended,  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  had  invaded,  drew  their  attention, 
the  inquiries  of  illiterate  soldiers  were  conducted  with 
so  little  sagacity  and  precision,  that  the  accounts 
given  by  them  of  the  policy  and  order  established  in 
the  Mexican  monarchy  are  superficial,  confused,  and 
inexplicable.  It  is  rather  from  incidents  which  they 
relate  occasionally,  than  from  their  own  deductions 
and  remarks,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  genius  and  manners  of  that  people.  The  ob- 
scurity in  which  the  ignorance  of  its  conquerors  in- 
volved the  annals  of  Mexico,  was  augmented  by  the 
superstition  of  those  who  succeeded  them.  As  the 
memory  of  past  events  was  preserved  among  the 
Mexicans  ny  figures  painted  on  skins,  on  cotton 
cloth,  on  a kind  of  pasteboard,  or  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  the  early  missionaries,  unable  to  comprehend 
their  meaning,  and  struck  with  their  uncouth  forms, 
conceived  them  to  be  monuments  of  idolatry  which 
ought  to  be  destroyed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians.  In  obedience  to  an  edict 
issued  by  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  a Franciscan  monk, 
the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  as  many  records  of  the 
ancient  Mexican  story  as  could  be  collected  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  In  consequence  of  this  fanatical 
zeal  of  the  monks  who  first  visited  New  Spain,  (which 
their  successors  soon  began  to  lament,)  whatever 
knowledge  of  remote  events  such  rude  monuments 
contained  was  almost  entirely  lost ; and  no  informa- 
tion remained  concerning  the.  ancient  revolutions  and 
policy  of  the  empire,  but  what  was  derived  from  tradi- 
tion, or  from  some  fragments  of  their  historical  paint- 
ings that  escaped  the  barbarous  researches  of  Zum- 
maraga. From  the  experience  of  all  nations  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  memory  of  past  transactions  can 
neither  be  long  preserved,  nor  be  transmitted  with 
any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican  paintings, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  served  as  annals  of  their 
empire,  are  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous  mean- 
ing. Thus,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the  former,  and 
the  obscurity  of  the  latter,  we  must  glean  what  intel- 
ligence can  be  collected  from  the  scanty  materials 
scattered  in  the  Spanish  writers. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves, their  empire  was  not  of  long  duration.  Their 


country,  as  they  relate,  was  originally  possessed,  ra- 
ther than  peopled,  by  small  independent  tribes,  whose 
mode  of  life  and  manners  resembled  those  of  the 
rudest  savages  which  we  have  described.  But  about 
a period  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  in  the  Christian  ajra,  several  tribes  moved  in 
successive  migrations  from  unknown  regions  towards 
the  north  and  north  west,  and  settled  in  different 
provinoes  of  Anahuac,  the  ancient  name  of  New 
Spain.  These,  more  civilized  than  the  original  inha- 
bitants, began  to  form  them  to  the  arts  of  social  life. 
At  length,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  Mexicans,  a people  more  polished 
than  any  of  the  former,  advanced  from  the  border  of 
the  Californian  gulf,  and  took  possession  of  the  plains 
adjacent  to  the  great  lake  near  the  centre  of  the 
country.  After  residing  there  about  fifty  years,  they 
founded  a town,  since  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Mexico,  which,  from  humble  beginnings,  soon  grew 
to  be  the  most  considerable  city  in  the  New  World. 
The  Mexicans,  long  after  they  were  established  in 
their  new  possessions,  continued,  like  other  martial 
tribes  in  America,  unacquainted  with  regal  dominion, 
and  were  governed  in  peace,  and  conducted  in  war, 
by  such  as  were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  by  their 
wisdom  or  their  valour.  But  among  them,  as  in  other 
states  whose  power  and  territories  become  extensive, 
the  supreme  authority  centered  at  last  in  a single 
person  ; and  when  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  invaded 
the  country,  Montezuma  was  the  ninth  monarch  in 
order  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  not  by 
hereditary  right,  but  by  election. 

Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  their  own  empire.  Accoiding 
to  this,  its  duration  was  very  short.  From  the  first 
migration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can  reckon  little 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  F rom  the  establish- 
ment of  monarchical  government,  not  above  a hundred 
and  thirty  years  according  to  one  account,  or  a hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  according  to  another  compu- 
tation, had  elapsed.  If,  on  one  hand,  we  suppose 
the  Mexican  state  to  have  been  of  higher  antiquity, 
and  to  have  subsisted  during  such  a length  of  time 
as  the  Spanish  accounts  of  its  civilization  would  na- 
turally lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  among  a people  who  possessed  the  art  of  re- 
cording events  by  pictures,  and  who  considered  it  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  national  education  to  teach 
their  children  to  repeat  their  historical  songs  which  cele- 
brated the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  the  knowledge 
of  past  transactions  should  be  so  slender  and  limited. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  their  own  system 
with  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  their  nation,  it  is 
no  less  difficult  to  account  either  for  that  improved 
state  of  society,  or  for  the  extensive  dominion  to 
which  their  empire  had  attained,  when  first  visited  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  infancy  of  nations  is  so  long, 
and,  even  when  every  circumstance  is  favourable  to 
their  progress,  they  advance  so  slowly  towards  any 
maturity  of  strength  or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin 
of  the  Mexicans  seems  to  be  a strong  presumption  of 
some  exaggeration  in  the  splendid  descriptions  which 
have  been  given  of  their  government  and  manners. 

But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjectures  that  history 
decides  with  regard  to  the  state  or  character  of  na- 
tions. It  produces  facts  as  the  foundation  of  every 
judgment  which  it  ventures  to  pronounce.  In  col- 
lecting those  which  must  regulate  our  opinion  in  the 
present  inquiry,  some  occur  that  suggest  an  idea  of 
considerable  progress  in  civilization  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  and  others  which  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
had  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  savage  tribes 
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around  it.  Both  shall  ho  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the 
reader,  that  from  comparing  them,  he  may  determine 
on  which  side  the  evidence  preponderates. 

In  the  Mexican  empire,  the  right  of  private  pro- 
perty was  perfectly  understood,  and  established  in 
its  full  extent.  Among  several  savage  tribes,  wo  have 
seen,  tha-t  the  idea  of  a title  to  the  separate  and  ex- 
clusive possession  of  any  object  was  hardly  known ; 
and  that  among  all  it  was  extremely  limited  and  ill 
defined.  But  in  Mexico,  where  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry had  made  some  progress,  the  distinction  be- 
tween property  in  land  and  property  in  goods  had 
taken  place.  Both  might  be  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another  by  sale  or  barter;  both  might  de- 
scend by  inheritance.  Every  pers  ui  who  could  be 
denominated  a freeman  had  property  in  land.  This, 
however,  thev  held  by  various  tenures.  Some  pos- 
sessed it  in  full  right,  and  it  descended  to  their  heirs. 
The  title  of  others  to  their  lands  was  derived  from 
the  office  or  dignity  which  they  enjoyed ; and  when 
deprived  of  the  latter,  they  lost  possession  of  the 
former.  Both  these  modes  of  occupying  land  were 
deemed  noble,  and  peculiar  to  citizens  of  the  highest 
class.  The  tenure  by  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  held  their  property,  was  very  different.  In 
everv  district  a certain  quantity  of  land  was  mea- 
sured out  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  families. 
This  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  whole ; 
its  produce  was  deposited  in  a common  storehouse, 
and  divided  among  them  according  to  their  respec- 
tive exigencies.  The  members  of  the  Calpullee,  or 
associations,  could  not  alienate  their  share  of  the 
common  estate;  it  was  an  indivisible  permanent  pro- 
perty, destined  for  the  support  of  their  families.  In 
consequence  of  this  distribution  of  the  territory  of 
the  state,  every  man  had  an  interest  in  its  welfare, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  was  connected 
with  the  public  security.  Another  striking  circum- 
stance, which  distinguishes  the  Mexican  empire  from 
those  nations  in  America  we  have  already  described, 
is  the  number  and  greatness  of  its  cities.  While  so- 
ciety continues  in  a rude  state,  the  wants  of  men  are 
so  few,  and  they  stand  so  little  in  need  of  mutual 
assistance,  that  their  inducements  to  crowd  together 
are  extremely  feeble.  Their  industry  at  the  same 
time  is  so  imperfect,  that  it  cannot  secure  subsistence 
for  any  considerable  number  of  families  settled  in 
one  spot.  They  live  dispersed,  at  this  period,  from 
choice  as  well  as  from  necessity,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
assemble  in  small  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
which  supplies  them  with  food,  or  on  the  border  of 
some  plain  left  open  by  nature,  or  cleared  by  their 
own  labour.  The  Spaniards,  accustomed  to  this 
mode  of  habitation,  among  all  the  savage  tribes  with 
which  they  were  hitherto  acquainted,  were  astonished, 
on  entering  New  Spain,  to  find  the  natives  residing 
in  towns  of  such  extent  as  resembled  those  of  Europe 
In  the  first  fervour  of  their  admiration,  they  compared 
Zempoalla,  though  a town  only  of  the  second  or  third 
size,  to  the  cities  of  the  greatest  note  in  their  own 
country  When,  afterwards,  they  visited  in  succes- 
sion Tlascala,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco,  and  Mexico 
itself,  their  amazement  increased  so  much,  that  it  led 
them  to  convey  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and  popu- 
lousness bordering  on  what  is  incredible.  Even  when 
there  is  leisure  for  observation,  and  no  interest  that 
leads  to  deceive,  conjectural  estimates  of  the  number 
of  people  in  cities  are  extremely  loose,  and  usually 
much  exaggerated.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
Cortes  and  his  companions,  little  accustomed  to  such 
computations,  and  powerfully  tempted  to  magnify,  in 
order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  discoveries  and 


conquests,  should  have  been  betrayed  into  this  com- 
mon error,  and  have  raised  their  descriptions  con- 
siderably above  truth.  For  this  reason,  some  con- 
siderable abatement  ought  to  be  made  from  their 
calculations  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
Mexican  cities,  and  we  may  fix  the  standard  of  their 
population  much  lower  than  they  have  done ; but 
still  they  will  appear  to  be  cities  of  such  consequence, 
as  are  not  to  be  found  but  among  people  who  have 
made  some  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  social 
life  (145).  From  their  accounts,  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  have  con- 
tained fewer  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  separation  of  professions  among  the  Mexicans 
is  a symptom  of  improvement  no  less  remarkable. 
Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  are  so  few  and  so 
simple,  that  each  man  is  sufficiently  master  of  them 
all,  to  gratify  every  demand  of  his  own  limited  de- 
sires. The  savage  can  form  his  bow,  point  his  ar- 
rows, rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more  skilful  than  his 
own.  Time  must  have  augmented  the  wants  of  men, 
and  ripened  their  ingenuity,  before  the  productions 
of  art  became  so  complicated  in  their  structure,  or 
so  curious  in  their  fabric,  that  a particular  course  of 
education  was  requisite  towards  forming  the  artificer 
to  expertness  in  contrivance  and  workmanship.  In 
proportion  as  refinement  spreads,  the  distinction  of 
professions  increases,  and  they  branch  out  into  more 
numerous  and  minute  subdivisions.  Among  the  Mex- 
icans this  separation  of  the  arts  necessary  in  life  had 
taken  place  to  a considerable  extent.  The  functions 
of  the  mason,  the  weaver,  the  goldsmith,  the  painter, 
and  of  several  other  crafts  were  carried  on  by  dif- 
ferent persons.  Ea:h  was  regularly  instructed  in  his 
calling.  To  it  alone  his  industry  was  confined  ; and 
by  assiduous  application  to  one  object,  together  with 
the  persevering  patience  peculiar  to  Americans,  their 
artisans  attained  to  a degree  of  neatness  and  perfec- 
tion in  work,  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  rude  tools  which  they  employed. 
Their  various  productions  were  brought  into  commerce, 
and  by  the  exchange  of  them  in  the  stated  markets 
held  in  the  cities,  not  only  were  their  mutual 
wants  supplied,  in  such  orderly  intercourse  as 
characterizes  an  improved  state  of  society,  but 
their  industry  was  daily  rendered  persevering  and 
inventive. 

The  distinction  of  ranks  established  in  the  Mexican 
empire  is  the  next  circumstance  that  merits  attention. 
In  surveying  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  weobserved, 
that  consciousness  of  equality,  and  impatience  of 
subordination,  are  sentiments  natural  to  man  in  the 
infancy  of  civil  life.  During  peace,  the  authority  of 
a superior  is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in 
war  it  is  but  little  acknowledged.  Strangers  to  the 
idea  of  property,  the  difference  in  condition  resulting 
from  the  inequality  of  it  is  unknown.  Birth  or  titles 
confer  no  pre-eminence ; it  is  only  by  personal  merit 
and  accomplishments  that  distinction  can  be  acquired. 
The  form  of  society  was  very  different  among  the 
Mexicans.  The  great  body  of  the  people  was  in  a 
most  humiliating  state.  A considerable  number, 
known  by  the  name  of  Mayeqnes , nearly  resembled 
in  condition  those  peasants  who,  under  various  deno- 
minations, were  considered,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  feudal  system,  as  instruments  of  labour  attached 
to  the  soil.  The  Mayeques  could  not  change  their 
place  of  residence  without  permission  of  the  superior 
on  whom  they  depended.  They  were  conveyed, 
together  with  the  lands  on  which  they  were  settled, 
from  one  proprietor  to  another ; and  were  bound  to 
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cultivate  the  gTound,  and  to  perform  several  kinds  of 
servile  work.  Others  were  reduced  to  the  lowest 
form  of  subjection,  that  of  domestic  servitude,  and 
felt  the  utmost  rigour  of  that  wretched  state.  Their 
condition  was  held  to  be  so  vile,  and  their  lives 
deemed  to  be  of  so  little  value,  that  a person  who 
killed  one  of  these  slaves  was  not  subjected  to  any 
punishment.  Even  those  considered  as  freemen  were 
treated  by  their  haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
species.  The  nobles,  possessed  of  ample  territories 
were  divided  into  various  classes,  to  each  of  which 
peculiar  titles  belonged.  Some  of  these  titles,  like 
their  lands,  descended  from  father  to  son  in  per- 
petual succession.  Others  were  annexed  to  particular 
offices,  or  conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  personal 
distinction.  The  monarch,  exalted  above  all,  en- 
joyed extensive  power,  and  supreme  dignity.  Thus, 
the  distinction  of  ranks  was  completely  established, 
in  a line  of  regular  subordination,  reaching  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  member  of  the  community. 
Each  of  these  knew  what  he  could  claim,  and  what 
he  owed.  The  people,  who  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
a dress  of  the  same  fashion,  or  to  dwell  in  houses  of 
a form  similar  to  those  of  the  nobles,  accosted  them 
with  the  most  submissive  reverence.  In  the  presence 
of  their  sovereign,  they  durst  not  lift  their  eyes 
from  the  ground,  or  look  him  in  the  face.  The 
nobles  themselves,  when  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
their  sovereign,  entered  barefooted,  in  mean  gar- 
ments, and,  as  his  slaves,  paid  him  homage  approach- 
ing to  adoration.  This  respect,  due  from  inferiors  to 
those  above  them  in  rank,  was  prescribed  with  such 
ceremonious  accuracy,  that  it  incorporated  with  the 
language,  and  influenced  its  genius  and  idiom.  The 
Mexican  tongue  abounded  in  expressions  of  reverence 
and  courtesy.  The  style  and  appellations  used  in 
the  intercourse  between  equals,  would  have  been  so 
unbecoming  in  the  mouth  of  one  in  a lower  sphere, 
when  he  accosted  a person  in  higher  rank,  as  to  be 
deemed  an  insult  (146).  It  is  only  in  societies,  which 
time  and  the  institution  of  regular  government  have 
moulded  into  form,  that  we  find  such  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  men  into  different  ranks,  and  such 
nice  attention  paid  to  their  various  rights. 

The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized  and 
bended  to  subordination,  was  prepared  for  sub- 
mitting to  monarchical  government.  But  the  de- 
scriptions of  their  policy  and  laws  by  the  Spaniards 
who  overturned  them,  are  so  inaccurate  and  contra- 
dictory, that  it  is  difficult  to  delineate  the  form  of 
their  constitution  with  any  precision.  Sometimes 
they  represent  the  monarchs  of  Mexico  as  absolute, 
deciding  according  to  their  pleasure  with  respect  to 
every  operation  of  the  state.  On  other  occasions, 
we  discover  the  traces  of  established  customs  and 
laws,  framed  in  order  to  circumscribe  the  power  of 
the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights  and  and  privi- 
leges of  the  nobles  which  seemed  to  be  opposed  as 
barriers  against  its  encroachments.  This  appearance 
of  inconsistency  has  arisen  from  inattention  to  the 
innovations  of  Montezuma  upon  the  Mexican  policy. 
His  aspiring  ambition  subverted  the  original  system 
of  government,  and  introduced  a pure  despotism. 
He  disregarded  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the  privi- 
leges held  most  saored,  and  reduced  his  subjects  of 
every  order  to  the  level  of  slaves.  The  chiefs,  or 
nobles  of  the  first  rank,  submitted  to  the  yoke  with 
such  reluctance,  that,  from  impatience  to  shake  it 
off,  and  hope  of  recovering  their  rights,  many  of 
them  courted  the  protection  of  Cortes,  and  joined  a 
foreign  power  against  their  domestic  oppressor.  It 
U not  then  under  the  dominion  of  Montezuma,  but 


under  the  government  of  his  predecessors,  that  we 
can  discover  what  was  the  original  form  and  genius 
of  Mexican  policy.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy  to  the  election  of  Montezuma,  it  seems  to 
have  subsisted  with  little  variation.  That  body  o! 
citizens  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
nobility,  formed  the  chief  and  most  respectable 
order  in  the  state.  They  were  of  various  ranks,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  and  their  honours  were 
acquired  and  transmitted  in  different  manners. 
Their  number  seems  to  have  been  great.  According 
to  an  author  accustomed  to  examine  with  attention 
what  he  relates,  there  were  in  the  Mexican  empire, 
thirty  of  this  order,  each  of  whom  had  in  his  terri- 
tories about  an  hundred  thousand  people,  and 
subordinate  to  these,  there  were  about  three  thou- 
sand nobles  of  a lower  class.  The  territories  be- 
longing to  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were 
hardly  inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  the  Mexican 
monarch.  Each  of  these  posset sed  complete  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  and  levied  taxes  from  their  own 
vassals.  But  all  followed  tho  standard  of  Mexico  in 
war,  serving  with  a number  of  men  in  proportion  to 
their  domain,  and  most  of  them  paid  tribute  to  its 
monarch  as  their  superior  lord. 

In  tracing  those  great  lines  of  the  Mexican  con- 
stitution, an  image  of  feudal  policy,  in  its  most  rigid 
form,  rises  to  view,  and  we  discern  its  three  distin- 
guishing characteristics,  a nobility  possessing  almost 
independent  authority,  a people  depressed  into  the 
lowest  state  of  subjection,  and  a king  intrusted  with 
the  executive  power  of  the  state.  Its  spirit  and 
principles  seem  to  have  operated  in  the  New  World, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ancient.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  crown  was  extremely  limited.  All 
real  and  effective  authority  was  retained  by  the 
Mexican  nobles  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  shadow 
of  it  only  left  to  the  king.  Jealous  to  excess  of  their 
own  rights,  they  guarded  with  the  most  vigilant 
anxiety  against  the  encroachments  of  their  sove- 
reigns. By  a fundamental  law  of  the  empire  it  was 
provided,  that  the  king  should  not  determine  con- 
cerning any  point  of  general  importance,  without 
the  approbation  of  a council  composed  of  the  prime 
nobility.  Unless  he  obtained  their  consent,  he 
could  not  engage  the  nation  in  war,  nor  could  he 
dispose  of  the  most  considerable  branch  of  the 
public  revenue  at  pleasure ; it  was  appropriated  to 
certain  purposes,  from  which  it  could  not  be  diverted 
by  the  regal  authority  alone.  In  order  to  secure 
full  effect  to  those  constitutional  restraints,  the 
Mexican  nobles  did  not  permit  their  crown  to 
descend  by  inheritance,  out  disposed  of  it  by  elec- 
tion. The  right  of  election  seems  to  have  been 
originally  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  nobility,  but 
was  afterwards  committed  to  six  electors,  of  whom 
the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were  always  two. 
From  respect  for  the  family  of  their  monarchs,  the 
choice  fell  generally  upon  some  person  sprung  from 
it.  But  as  the  activity  and  valour  of  their  prince 
were  of  greater  moment  to  a people  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  war,  than  a strict  adherence  to  the  order  of 
birth,  collaterals  of  mature  age,  or  of  distinguished 
merit,  were  often  preferred  to  those  who  were  nearer 
the  throne  in  direct  descent.  To  this  maxim  in 
their  policy,  the  Mexicans  appeared  to  be  indebted 
for  such  a succession  of  able  and  warlike  princes, 
as  raised  their  empire  in  a short  period  to  that  ex- 
traordinary height  of  power  which  it  had  attained 
when  Cortes  landed  in  New  Spain. 

While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  monarchs 
continued  to  be  limited,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
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exercised  with  little  ostentation.  But  astneir  authority 
became  more  extensive,  the  splendour  of  their  govern- 
ment augmented.  It  was  in  this  last  state  that  the 
Spaniards  beheld  it ; and  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  Montezuma’s  court,  they  described  its  pomp  at 
great  length,  and  with  much  admiration.  The 
number  of  his  attendants,  the  order,  the  silence,  and 
the  reverence  with  which  they  served  him  ; the  extent 
of  his  royal  mansion,  the  variety  of  its  apartments 
allotted  to  different  officers,  and  the  ostentation  w ;h 
which  this  grandeur  was  displayed,  whenever  he 
permitted  his  subjects  to  behold  him,  seem  to  re- 
semble the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  monarchies  in 
Asia,  rather  than  the  simplicity  of  the  infant  states  in 
the  New  World. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that 
the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power;  they 
manifested  it  more  beneficially  in  the  order  and 
regularity  with  which  they  conducted  the  internal 
administration  andpoliceof  their  dominions.  Complete 
jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  over  its  own 
immediate  vassals,  was  vested  in  the  crown.  Judges 
were  appointed  for  each  department,  and  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  account  which  the  Spanish  writers  give  of 
the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  they  founded  their 
decisions  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  property 
and  the  punishment  of  crimes,  justice  was  adminis- 
tered in  the  Mexican  empire  with  a degree  of  order 
and  equity  resembling  what  takes  place  in  societies 
highly  civilized. 

Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  support  of 
government  was  not  less  sagacious.  Taxes  were  laid 
upon  land,  upon  the  acquisitions  of  industry, 
and  upon  commodities  of  every  kind  exposed  to  sale 
in  the  public  markets.  These  duties  were  consider- 
able, but  not  arbitrary  or  unequal.  They  were 
imposed  according  to  established  rules,  and  each 
knew  what  share  of  the  common  burden  he  had  to 
bear.  As  the  use  of  money  was  unknown,  all  the 
taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not  only  the 
natural  productions  of  all  the  different  provinces 
in  the  empire,  but  every  species  of  manufacture,  and 
every  work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were  collected  in  the 
public  storehouses.  From  those  the  emperor 
supplied  his  numerous  train  of  attendants  in  peace, 
and  his  armies  during  war,  with  food,  with  clothes, 
and  ornaments.  People  of  inferior  condition,  neither 
possessing  land,  nor  engaged  in  commerce,  were 
bound  to  the  performance  of  various  services.  By 
their  stated  labour  the  crown  lands  were  cultivated, 
public  works  were  carried  on,  and  the  various  houses 
belonging  to  the  emperor  were  built  and  kept  in 
repair  (147). 

The  improved  state  of  government  among  the 
Mexicans  is  conspicuous,  not  only  in  points  essential 
to  the  being  of  a well  ordered  society,  but  in  several 
regulations  of  inferior  consequence  with  respect  to 
police.  The  institution  which  I have  already  men- 
tioned, of  public  couriers,  stationed  at  Droper  intervals, 
to  convey  intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
the  other,  was  a refinement  in  police  not  introduced 
into  any  kingdom  of  Europe  at  that  period.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  capital  city  in  a lake,  with  artificial  dykes, 
and  causeways  of  great  length,  which  served  as  avenues 
to  it  from  different  auarters,  erected  in  the  water  with 
no  less  ingenuity  than  labour,  seems  to  be  an  idea 
that  could  not  have  occurred  to  any  but  a civilized 
people.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to 
the  structure  of  the  aqueducts,  or  conduits  by  which 
they  conveyed  a stream  of  fresh  water,  from  a con- 
siderable distance,  into  the  city,  along  one  of  the 
causeways  (148).  The  appointment  of  a number  of 


persons  to  clean  the  streets,  to  light  them  by  fires 
kindled  in  different  places,  and  to  patrole  as  watch- 
men during  the  night,  discovers  a degree  of  attention 
which  even  polished  nations  are  late  in  acquiring. 

The  progress  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts,  is 
considered  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  their  superior 
refinement.  Cortes,  and  the  early  Spanish  authors, 
describe  this  with  rapture,  and  maintain,  that  the 
most  celebrated  European  a)  tists  could  not  surpass 
or  even  equal  them  in  ingenuity  and  neatness  of 
workmanship.  They  represented  men,  animals,  and 
other  objects,  by  such  a disposition  of  various 
coloured  feathers,  as  is  said  to  have  produced  all  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  have  imitated  nature 
with  truth  and  delicacy.  Their  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver  have  been  described  to  be  of  a fabric  no 
less  curious.  But  in  forming  any  idea,  from  general 
descriptions,  concerning  the  state  of  arts  among 
nations  imperfectly  polished,  we  are  extremely  ready 
to  err.  In  examining  the  works  of  people  whose 
advances  in  improvement  are  nearly  the  same  with 
our  own,  we  view  them  with  a critical  and  often  with 
a jealous  eye.  Whereas,  when  conscious  of  our  own 
superiority,  we  survey  the  arts  of  nations  compara- 
tively rude,  we  are  astonished  at  works  executed  by 
them  under  such  manifest  disadvantages,  and,  in  the 
warmth  of  our  admiration,  are  apt  to  represent  them 
as  productions  more  finished  than  they  really  are. 
To  the  influence  of  this  illusion,  without  supposing 
any  intention  to  deceive,  we  may  impute  the  exag- 
geration of  some  Spanish  authors,  in  their  accounts 
of  the  Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  from  those  descriptions,  but  from  con- 
sidering such  specimens  of  their  arts  as  are  still 
preserved,  that  we  must  decide  concerning  their 
degree  of  merit.  As  the  ship  in  which  Cortes  sent 
to  Charles  V.  the  most  curious  productions  of  the 
Mexican  artisans,  which  were  collected  by  the 
Spaniards  when  they  first  pillaged  the  empire,  was 
taken  by  a French  corsair,  the  remains  of  their  in- 
genuity are  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  Peruvians. 
Whether  any  of  their  works  with  feathers,  in  imita- 
tion of  painting,  be  still  extant  in  Spain,  I have  not 
learned  ; but  many  of  their  ornaments  in  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  various  utensils  employed  in  com- 
mon life,  are  deposited  in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of 
natural  and  artificial  productions  lately  opened  by 
the  king  of  Spain  : and  I am  informed  by  persons 
on  whose  judgment  and  taste  I can  rely,  that  these 
boasted  efforts  of  their  art  are  uncouth  representations 
of  common  objects,  or  very  coarse  images  of  the 
human  and  some  other  forms,  destitute  of  grace  and 
propriety.  The  justness  of  these  observations  is 
confirmed  by  inspecting  the  wooden  prints  and 
copper-plates  of  their  paintings,  which  have  been 
published  by  various  authors.  In  them,  every 
figure  of  men,  of  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as 
every  representation  of  inanimated  nature,  is  ex- 
tremely rude  and  awkward.  The  hardest  Egyptian 
style,  stiff  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  is  more  elegant. 
The  scrawls  of  children  delineate  objects  almost  as 
accurately. 

But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings  may  be 
ranked,  when  viewed  merely  as  works  of  art,  a 
very  different  station  belongs  to  them,  when  con- 
sidered as  the  records  of  their  country,  as  historical 
monuments  of  its  policy  and  transactions;  and  they 
become  curious  as  well  as  interesting  objects  of  at- 
tention. The  noblest  and  most  beneficial  invention 
of  which  human  ingenuity  can  boast,  is  that  of 
writing.  But  the  first  Assays  of  this  art,  which  hath 
contributed  more  than  all  others  to  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  species,  were  very  rude,  and  it  advanced 
towards  perfection  slowly,  and  by  a gradual  pro- 
gression. When  the  warrior,  eager  for  fame,  wished 
to  transmit  some  knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  suc- 
ceeding ages  ; when  the  gratitude  of  a people  to 
their  sovereign  prompted  them  to  hand  down  an 
account  of  his  beneficent  deeds  to  posterity  ; the 
first  method  of  accomplishing  this  which  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  delineate,  in  the  best 
manner  they  could,  figures  representing  the  action 
of  which  they  were  solicitous  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory. Of  this,  which  has  very  properly  been  called 
picture  writing , we  find  traces  among  some  of  the 
most  savage  tribes  of  America.  When  a leader  re- 
turns from  the  field,  he  strips  a tree  of  its  bark,  and 
with  red  paint  scratches  upon  it  some  uncouth 
figures,  which  represent  the  order  of  his  march, 
the  number  of  his  followers,  the  enemy  whom  he 
attacked,  the  scalps  and  captives  which  he  brought 
home.  To  those  simple  annals  he  trusts  for  renown, 
and  soothes  himself  with  hope  that  by  their  means 
he  shall  receive  praise  from  warriors  of  future 
times. 

Compared  with  those  awkward  essays  of  their 
savage  countrymen,  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans 
may  be  considered  as  works  of  composition  and 
design.  They  were  not  acquainted,  it  is  true,  with 
any  other  method  of  recording  transactions,  than 
that  of  delineating  the  objects  which  they  wished 
to  represent.  But  they  could  exhibit  a more  com- 
plex series  of  events  in  progressive  order,  and 
describe,  by  a proper  disposition  of  figures,  the  oc- 
currences of  a king’s  reign  from  his  accession  to  his 
death  ; the  progress  of  an  infant’s  education  from 
its  birth  until  it  attain  to  the  years  of  maturity ; 
the  different  recompences  and  marks  of  distinction 
conferred  upon  warriors,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
ploits which  they  had  performed.  Some  singular 
specimens  of  this  picture-writing  have  been  preserved, 
which  are  justly  considered  as  the  most  curious 
monuments  of  art  brought  from  the  New  World.  The 
most  valuable  of  these  was  published  by  Purchas  in 
sixty-six  plates.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  contains  the  history  of  the  Mexican  empire 
under  its  ten  monarchs.  The  second  is  a tribute- 
roll,  representing  what  each  conquered  town  paid 
into  the  royal  treasury.  The  third  is  a code  of  their 
institutions,  domestic,  political,  and  military.  Ano- 
ther specimen  of  Mexican  painting  has  been  pub- 
lished in  thirty-two  plates,  by  the  present  archbishop 
of  Toledo.  To  both  is  annexed  a full  explanation 
of  what  the  figures  were  intended  to  represent,  which 
was  obtained  by  the  Spaniards  from  Indians  well 
acquainted  with  their  own  arts.  The  style  of  paint- 
ing in  all  these  is  the  same.  They  represent  things 
not  words.  They  exhibit  images  to  the  eye,  not 
ideas  to  the  understanding.  They  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  the  earliest  and  most  imperfect 
essay  of  men  in  their  progress  towards  discovering 
the  art  of  writing.  The  defects  in  this  mode  of  re- 
cording transactions  must  have  been  early  felt.  To 
paint  every  occurrence  was,  from  its  nature,  a very 
tedious  operation  ; $nd  as  affairs  became  more  com- 
plicated, and  events  multiplied  in  society,  its  annals 
must  have  swelled  to  an  enormous  bulk.  Besides 
this,  no  objects  could  be  delineated  but  those  of 
sense ; the  conceptions  of  the  mind  had  no  corpo- 
real form,  and  as  long  as  picture-writing  could  not 
convey  an  idea  of  these,  it  must  have  been  a very 
imperfect  art.  The  necessity  of  improving  it  must 
have  roused  and  sharpened  invention,  and  the  hu- 
man mind  holding  the  same  course  in  the  New 


World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have  advanced  by  the 
same  successive  steps,  first  an  actual  picture 

to  the  plain  hieroglyphic  ; next  to  the  allegorical 
symbol;  then  to  the  arbitrary  character ; until,  at 
length,  an  alphabet  of  letters  was  discovered,  capa 
ble  of  expressing  all  the  various  combinations  of 
sound  employed  in  speech.  In  the  paintings  of  the 
Mexicans  we  accordingly  perceive,  that  this  progress 
was  begun  among  them.  Upon  an  attentive  inspec 
tion  of  the  plates  which  I have  mentioned,  we  may 
observe  some  approach  to  the  plain  or  simple  hiero- 
glyphic, where  some  principal  part  or  circumstance 
in  the  subject  is  made  to  stand  for  the  whole.  In 
the  annals  of  their  kings,  published  by  Purchas, 
the  towns  conquered  by  each  are  uniformly  repre- 
sented in  the  same  manner  by  a rude  delineation  of 
a house ; but  in  order  to  point  out  the  particular 
towns  which  submitted  to  their  victorious  arms,  pe- 
culiar emblems,  sometimes  natural  objects,  and 
sometimes  artificial  figures,  are  employed.  In  the 
tribute-roll  published  by  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
the  house,  which  was  properly  the  picture  of  the 
town,  is  omitted,  and  the  emblem  alone  is  employed 
to  represent  it.  The  Mexicans  seem  even  to  have 
made  some  advances  beyond  this,  towards  the  use 
of  the  more  figurative  and  fanciful  hieroglyphic.  In 
order  to  describe  a monarch  who  had  enlarged  his 
dominions  by  force  of  arms,  they  painted  a target 
ornamented  with  darts,  and  placed  it  between  him 
and  those  towns  which  he  subdued.  But  it  is  only 
in  one  instance,  the  notation  of  numbers,  that  we 
discern  any  attempt  to  exhibit  ideas  which  had  no 
corporeal  form.  The  Mexican  painters  had  invented 
artificial  marks,  or  signs  of  convention,  for  this  pur- 
pose. By  means  of  these,  they  computed  the  years 
of  their  kings’  reigns,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tri- 
bute to  be  paid  into  the  royal  treasury.  The  figure 
of  a circle  represented  unit,  and  in  small  numbers  the 
computation  was  made  by  repeating  it.  Larger  num- 
bers were  expressed  by  a peculiar  mark,  and  they 
had  such  as  denoted  all  integral  numbers,  from 
twenty  to  eight  thousand.  The  short  duration  of 
their  empire  prevented  the  Mexicans  from  advanc- 
ing further  in  that  long  course  which  conducts  men 
from  the  labour  of  delineating  real  objects  to  the 
simplicity  and  ease  of  alphabetic  writing.  Their 
records,  notwithstanding  some  dawn  of  such  ideas 
as  might  have  led  to  a more  perfect  style,  can  be 
considered  as  little  more  than  a species  of  picture- 
writing,  so  far  improved  as  to  mark  their  superiority 
over  the  savage  tribes  of  America ; but  still  so  de- 
fective, as  to  prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  far 
beyond  the  first  stage  in  that  progress  which  must  be 
completed  before  any  people  can  be  ranked  among 
polished  nations  (150). 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  considered 
as  a more  decisive  evidence  of  their  progress  in  im- 
provement. They  divided  their  year  into  eighteen 
months,  each  consisting  of  twenty  days,  amounting 
in  all  to  three  hundred  and  sixty.  But  as  they  ob- 
served that  the  course  of  the  sun  was  not  completed 
in  that  time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  These, 
which  were  properly  intercalary  days,  they  termed 
supernumerary  or  waste ; and  as  they  did  not  belong 
to  any  month,  no  work  was  done,  and  no  sacred  rite 
performed  on  them ; they  were  devoted  wholly  to 
festivity  and  pastime.  This  near  approach  to  philo- 
sophical accuracy  is  a remarkable  proof  that  the 
Mexicans  had  bestowed  some  attention  upon  inquiries 
and  speculations,  to  which  men  in  a very  rude  state 
never  turn  their  thoughts. 

Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the  man- 
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ners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  which  exhibit  them 
to  view  as  a people  considerably  refined.  But  from 
other  cirumstances,  one  is  apt  to  suspect  that  their 
character,  and  many  of  their  institutions,  did  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
America. 

Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexicans 
were  incessantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the  motives 
which  prompted  them  to  hostility  seem  to  have  been 
the  same.  They  fought  in  order  to  gratify  their  ven- 
geance, by  shedding  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  In 
oattle  they  were  chiefly  intent  on  taking  prisoners, 
and  it  was  by  the  number  of  these  that  they  esti- 
mated the  glory  of  victory.  No  captive  was  ever  ran- 
somed or  spared.  All  were  sacrificed  without  mercy 
and  their  flesh  devoured  with  the  same  barbarous  joy 
as  among  the  fiercest  savages.  On  some  occasions  it 
rose  to  even  wilder  excesses.  Their  principal  war- 
riors covered  themselves  with  the  skins  of  the  un- 
happy victims,  and  danced  about  the  streets,  boasting 
of  their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their  enemies^ 
liven  m their  civil  institutions  we  discover  traces  of 
that  barbarons  disposition  which  their  system  of  war 
inspired.  The  four  chief  counsellors  of  the  empire 
were  distinguished  by  titles,  which  could  have  been 
assumed  only  by  a people  who  delighted  in  blood. 

I nis  ferocity  of  character  prevailed  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  New  Spain.  The  Tlascalans,  the  people  of 
Mechoaean,  and  other  states  at  enmity  with  the 
Mexicans,  delighted  equally  in  war,  and  treated  their 
prisoners  with  the  same  cruelty.  In  proportion  as 
mankind  combine  in  social  union,  and  live  under  the 
influence  of  equal  laws  and  regular  policy,  their  man- 
ners soften,  sentiments  of  humanity  arise,  and  the 
nghts  of  the  species  come  to  be  understood.  The 
fierceness  of  war  abates,  and  even  while  engaged  in 
hostility,  men  remember  what  they  owe  one  to  an- 
other. The  savage  fight  to  destroy,  the  citizen  to 
conquer.  The  former  neither  pities  nor  spares  the 
latter  has  acquired  sensibility  which  tempers  his  ra<re. 
To  this  sensibility  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  been 
perfect  strangers,  and  among  them  war  was  carried  on 
with  so  much  of  its  original  barbarity,  that  we  cannot 
but  suspect  their  degree  of  civilization  to  have  been 
very  imperfect. 

Their  funeral  rites  were  not  less  bloody  than  those 
of  the  most  savage  tribes.  On  the  death  of  any  dis- 
tinguished personage,  especially  of  the  emperor  a 
certain  number  of  his  attendants  were  chosen  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  other  world  ; and  those  unfor- 
tunate victims  were  put  to  death  without  mercy'  and 
buried  in  the  same  tomb. 

Though  their  agriculture  was  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  trusted  chiefly  to  their 
Dow  for  food,  it  seems  not  to  have  supplied  them 
with  such  subsistence  as  men  require  when  engaged 
m efforts  of  active  industry.  The  Spaniards  appear 
not  to  have  been  struck  with  any  superiority  of  the 
Mexicans  over  the  other  people  of  America  in  bodily 
vigour.  Both,  according  to  their  observation,  were 
of  such  a feeble  frame  as  to  be  unable  to  endure 
fatigue,  and  the  strength  of  one  Spaniard  exceeded 
that  of  several  Indians.  This  they  imputed  to  their 
scanty  diet,  on  poor  fare,  sufficient  to"  preserve  life 
but  not  to  give  firmness  to  their  constitution.  Such  a 
remark  could  hardly  have  been  made  with  respect  to 
anv  people  furnished  plentifully  with  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  difficulty  which  Cortes  found  in  pro- 
curing subsistence  for  his  small  body  of  soldiers 
who  were  often  constrained  to  live  on  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  the  earth,  seems  to  confirm 
the  remark  of  the  Spanish  writers  and  gives  no  high 


idea  of  the  state  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican  em- 

A practice  that  was  universal  in  New  Snain  ap- 
pears to  favour  this  opinion.  The  Mexican  women 
gave  suck  to  their  children  for  several  years,  and 
during  that  time  did  not  cohabit  with  their  husbands 
This  precaution  against  a burdensome  increase  of 
piogeny,  though  necessary,  as  I have  already  ob- 
served, among  savages,  who  from  the  hardships  of 
their  condition,  and  the  precariousness  of  their  sub- 
sistence find  it  impossible  to  rear  a numerous  family 
can  be  hard  y supposed  to  have  continued  among  a 
people  who  lived  at  ease  and  in  abundance. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has 
been  considered,  and  with  justice,  as  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  a considerable  progress  in  regular 
government  and  police,  is  one  of  those  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  New  World  which  seems  to  have  been 
admitted  without  due  examination  or  sufficient  evi- 
aence  The  Spanish  historians,  in  order  to  magnify 
the  valour  of  their  countrymen,  are  accustomed  to 
represent  the  dominion  of  Montezuma  as  stretching 
over  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  from  the 
Northern  to  the  Southern  ocean.  But  a great  part 
of  the  mountainous  country  was  possessed  by  the 
Utomies,  a fierce  uncivilized  people,  who  seem  to 
have  been  the  residue  of  the  original  inhabitants. 

I he  provinces  towards  the  north  and  west  of  Mexico 
were  occupied  by  the  Chichemecas,  and  other  tribes 
of  hunters.  None  of  these  recognised  the  Mexican 
monarch  as  their  superior.  Even  in  the  interior  and 
more  level  country,  there  were  several  cities  and 
provinces  which  had  never  submitted  to  the  Mexican 
yoke.  Tlascala,  though  only  twenty-one  leagues 
rom  the  capital  of  the  empire,  was  an  independent 
and  hostile  republic.  Cholula,  though  still  nearer, 
had  been  subjected  only  a short  time  before  the 
arnval  of  the  Spaniards.  Tepeaca,  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  seems  to  have  been 
a separate  state,  governed  by  its  own  laws.  Me- 
choacan,  the  frontier  of  which  extended  within  forty 
leagues  of  Mexico,  was  a powerful  kingdom,  remark- 
able for  its  implacabje  enmity  to  the  Mexican  name. 
By  these  hostile  powers  the  Mexican  empire  was 
circumscribed  on  every  quarter,  and  the  high  ideas 
which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  it  from  the  description 
of  the  Spanish  historians,  should  be  considerably 
moderated.  3 

In  consequence  of  this  independence  of  several 
states  in  New  Spain  upon  the  Mexican  empire,  there 
was  not  any  considerable  intercourse  between  its 
various  provinces.  Even  in  the  interior  country,  not 
far  distant  from  the  capital,  there  seem  to  have  been 
no  roads  to  facilitate  the  communication  of  one 
district  with  another;  and  when  the  Spaniards  first 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  its  several  provinces  they 
had  to  open  their  way  through  forests"  and  marshes, 
fortes,  m his  adventurous  march  from  Mexico  to 
Honduras  in  1525,  met  with  obstructions,  and  endured 
hardships,  little  inferior  to  those  with  which  he  must 
lave  struggled  in  the  most  uncivilized  regions  of 
America.  In  some  places  he  could  hardly  force  a 
passage  through  impervious  wootfs,  and  plains  over- 
flowed with  water.  In  others  he  found  so  little 
cultivation,  that  his  troops  were  frequently  in  danger 
° • Perl*kina>  by  famine.  Such  facts  correspond  ill 
with  the.  pompous  description  which  the  Spanish 
writers  give  of  Mexican  police  and  industry,  and 
convey  an  idea  of  a country  nearly  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America. 
Here  and  there  a treading  or  a war-path,  as  thoy  are 
called  in  North  America,  led  from  one  settlement 
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to  another,  hut  generally  there  appeared  no  sign 
ot  any  established  communication,  few  marks  of 
industry,  and  fewer  monuments  of  art. 

A proof  of  this  imperfection  in  their  commercial 
intercourse,  no  less  striking,  is  their  want  of  money, 
or  some  universal  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the 
value  of  commodities.  The  discovery  of  this  is 
among  the  steps  of  greatest  consequence  in  the  pro- 
gress of  nations.  Until  it  has  been  made,  ail  their 
transactions  must  be  so  awkward,  so  operose,  and  so 
limited,  that  we  may  boldly  pronounce  that  they 
have  advanced  but  a little  way  in  their  career.  The 
invention  of  such  a commercial  standard  is  of  such  high 
antiquity  in  our  hemisphere,  and  rises  so  far  beyond 
the  era  of  authentic  history,  as  to  appear  almost 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  society.  The  precious 
metals  seem  to  have  been  early  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  from  their  permanent  value,  their  divisi- 
bility, and  many  other  qualities,  they  are  better 
adapted  to  serve  as  a common  standard  than  any 
other  substance  of  which  nature  has  given  us  the 
command.  But  in  the  New  World,  where  these 
metals  abound  most,  this  use  of  them  was  not  known. 
The  exigencies  of  rude  tribes,  or  of  monarchies  im- 
perfectly civilized,  did  not  call  for  it.  All  their  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  their 
ignorance  of  any  common  standard  by  which  to 
facilitate  that  exchange  of  commodities  which  con- 
tributes so  much  towards  the  comfort  of  life,  may 
be  justly  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the  infant 
state  of  their  **dicy.  But  even  in  the  New  World 
the  inconvenience  of  wanting  some  general  instru- 
ment of  commerce  Jjegan  to  be  felt,  and  some  efforts 
were  making  towards  supplying  that  defect.  The 
Mexicans,  among  whom  the  number  and  greatness 
of  their  cities  gave  rise  to  a more  extended  com- 
merce than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  had  begun 
to  employ  a common  standard  of  value,  which  ren- 
dered smaller  transactions  much  more  easy.  As 
chocolate  was  the  favourite  drink  of  persons  in 
every  rank  of  life,  the  nuts  or  almonds  of  cacao,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  were  of  such  universal  con- 
sumption, that,  in  their  stated  markets,  these  were 
willingly  received  in  return  for  commodities  of  small 
price.  Thus  they  came  to  be  considered  as  the  in- 
strument of  commerce,  and  the  value  of  what  one 
wishes  to  dispose  of  was  estimated  by  the  number 
of  nuts  of  the  cacao  which  he  might  expect  in 
exchange  for  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  utmost 
length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced  towards 
the  discovery  of  any  expedient  for  supplying  the 
use  of  money.  And  if  the  want  of  it  is  to  be  held, 
on  one  hand,  as  a proof  of  their  barbarity,  this  ex- 
pedient for  supplying  that  want  should  be  admitted, 
an  the  other,  as  an  evidence  no  less  satisfying,  of 
some  progress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in 
refinement  and  civilization,  beyond  the  savage  tribes 
around  them. 

In  such  a rude  state  were  many  of  the  Mexican 
provinces  when  first  visited  by  their  conquerors. 
Even  their  cities,  extensive  and'  populous  as  thev 
were,  seem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  just 
emerging  from  barbarity,  than  the  residence  of  a 
polished  people.  The  description  of  Tlascala  nearly 
resembles  that  of  an  Indian  village.  A number  of 
low  struggling  huts,  scattered  about  irregularly, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  each  proprietor,  built 
with  turf  and  stone  and  thatched  with  reeds,  with- 
out any  light  but  what  they  received  by  a door,  so 
low  that  it  could  not  be  entered  upright.  In  Mexico, 
though  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  the 
disposition  of  the  houses  was  more  orderly,  the 


structure  of  the  greater  part  was  equally  mean.  Nor 
does  the  fabric  of  their  temples,  and  other  public 
edifices,  appear  to  have  been  such  as  entitled  them  to 
the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  them  by  many 
Spanish  authors.  As  far  as  one  can  gather  from 
their  obscure  and  inaccurate  descriptions,  the  great 
temple  of  Mexico,  the  most  famous  in  New  Spain, 
which  has  been  represented  as  a magnificent  building, 
raised  to  such  a height  that  the  ascent  to  it  was  by  a 
flight  of  a hundred  and  fourteen  steps,  was  a solid 
mass  of  earth  of  a square  form,  faced  partly  with 
stone.  Its  base  on  each  side  extended  ninety  feet,  fc 
and  decreasing  gradually  as  it  advanced  in  height, 
it  terminated  in  a quadrangle  of  about  thirty  feet, 
where  were  placed  a shrine  of  the  deity,  and  two 
altars  on  which  the  victims  were  sacrificed.  All  the 
other  celebrated  temples  of  New  Spain  exactly 
resembled  that  of  Mexico  (152).  Such  structures 
convey  no  high  idea  of  progress  in  art  and  in- 
genuity ; and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a form 
more  rude  and  simple  could  have  occurred  to  a 
nation  in  its  first  efforts  towards  erecting  any  great 
work. 

Greater  skill  and  ingenuity  were  displayed,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Spanish  historians,  in  the  houses  of 
the  emperor,  and  in  those  of  the  principal  nobility. 
There,  some  elegance  of  design  was  visible,  and  a 
commodious  arrangement  of  the  apartments  was  at- 
tended to.  But  if  buildings  corresponding  to  such 
descriptions  had  ever  existed  in  the  Mexican  cities, 
it  is  probable  that  some  remains  of  them  would  still 
be  visible.  From  the  manner  in  which  Cortes  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Mexico,  we  can  indeed  easily  ac- 
count for  the  total  destruction  of  whatever  had  any 
appearance  of  splendour  in  that  capital.  But  as  only 
two  centuries  and  a half  have  elapsed  since  the  con- 
quest of  New  Spain,  it  seems  altogether  incredibly 
that  in  a period  so  short  every  vestige  of  this  boasted 
elegance  and  grandeur  should  have  disappeared  ; and 
that  in  the  other  cities,  particularly  in  those  which 
did  not  suffer  by  the  destructive  hand  of  the  con- 
querors, there  are  not  any  ruins  which  can  be  consi- 
dered as  monuments  of  their  ancient  magnificence. 

Even  in  a village  of  the  rudest  Indians,  there  ape 
buildings  of  greater  extent  and  elevation  than  com- 
mon dwelling-houses.  Such  as  are  destined  for 
holding  the  council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  which  all 
assemble  on  occasions  of  public  festivity,  may  be 
called  stately  edifices,  when  compared  with  the  rest. 
As  among  the  Mexicans  the  distinction  of  ranks  was 
established,  and  property  was  unequally  divided, 
the  number  of  distinguished  structures  in  their 
towns  would  of  course  be  gi  eater  than  in  other  parts 
of  America.  But  these  seem  not  to  have  been  either 
so  solid  or  magnificent  as  to  merit  the  pompous  epi- 
thets which  some  Spanish  authors  employ  in  de- 
scribing them.  It  is  probable,  that,  though  more 
ornamented,  and  built  on  a larger  scale,  they  were 
erected  with  the  same  slight  materials  which  the 
Indians  employed  in  their  common  buildings  (153), 
and  time,  irt  a space  much  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fiftv  years,  may  have  swept  away  all  remains  of 
them  (154). 

From  this  enumeration  of  facts,  it  seems  upon  the 
whole  to  be  evident,  that  the  state  of  society  in 
Mexico  was  considerably  advanced  beyond  that  ol 
the  savage  tribes  which  we  have  delineated.  But 
it  is  no  less  manifest,  that  with  respect  to  many  par- 
ticulars, the  Spanish  accounts  of  their  progress  ap- 
pear to  be  highly  embellished.  There  is  not  a more 
frequent  or  a more  fertile  source  of  deception  in 
describing  the  manners  and  arts  of  savage  nations, 
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or  of  such  as  are  imperfectly  civilized,  than  that  of 
applying  to  them  the  names  and  phrases  appropriated 
to  the  institutions  and  refinements  of  polished  life. 
When  the  leader  of  a small  tribe,  or  the  head  of  a 
rude  community,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  king 
or  emperor,  the  place  of  his  residence  can  receive  no 
other  name  but  that  of  his  palace  ; and  whatever  his 
attendants  may  be,  they  must  be  called  his  court. 
Tinder  such  appellations  they  acquire,  in  our  estima- 
tion, an  importance  and  dignity  which  does  not  be- 
long to  them.  The  illusion  spreads,  and  giving  a 
false  colour  to  every  part  of  the  narrative,  the  imagi- 
nation is  so  much  carried  away  with  the  resemblance, 
that  it  becomes  difficult  to  discern  objects  as  they 
really  are.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  first  touched 
on  the  Mexican  coast,  were  so  much  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  attainments  in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of 
life,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  rude  tribes  with 
which  they  were  hitherto  acquainted,  that  they  fan- 
cied they  had  at  length  discovered  a civilized  people 
in  the  New  World.  This  comparison  between  the 
people  of  Mexico  and  their  uncultivated  neighbours, 
they  appear  to  have  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  ob- 
serving with  admiration  many  things  which  marked 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  former,  they  employ,  in  de- 
scribing their  imperfect  policy  and  infant  arts,  such 
terms  as  are  applicable  to  the  institutions  of  men  far 
beyond  them  in  improvement.  Both  these  circum- 
stances concur  in  detracting  from  the  credit  due  to 
the  descriptions  of  Mexican  manners  by  the  early 
Spanish  writers.  By  drawing  a parallel  between 
them  and  those  of  people  so  much  less  civilized,  they 
raised  their  own  ideas  too  high.  By  their  mode  of 
describing  them,  they  conveyed  ideas  to  others  no 
less  exalted  above  truth.  Later  writers  have  adopted 
fhe  style  of  the  original  historians,  and  improved 
upon  it.  The  colours  with  which  De  Solis  delineates 
the  character  and  describes  the  actions  of  Montezuma, 
the  splendour  of  his  court,  the  laws  and  policy  of  his 
empire,  are  the  same  that  he  must  have  employed  in 
exhibiting  to  view  the  monarch  and  institutions  of  a 
highly  polished  people. 

But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm  imagina- 
tion of  the  Spanish  writers  has  added  some  embel- 
lishment to  their  descriptions,  this  will  not  justify 
the  decisive  and  peremptory  tone  with  which  several 
authors  pronounce  all  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican 
power,  policy,  and  laws,  to  be  the  fictions  of  men 
who  wished  to  deceive,  or  who  delighted  in  the  mar- 
vellous. There  are  few  historical  facts  that  can  be 
ascertained  by  evidence  more  unexceptionable  than 
may  be  produced  in  support  of  the  material  articles 
in  the  description  of  the  Mexican  constitution  and 
manners.  Eye-witnesses  relate  what  they  beheld. 
Men  who  had  resided  among  the  Mexicans,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  conquest,  describe  institutions  and 
customs  which  were  familiar  to  them.  Persons  of 
professions  so  different  that  objects  must  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  their  view  under  every  various 
aspect ; soldiers,  priests,  and  lawyers,  all  concur  in 
their  testimony.  Had  Cortes  ventured  to  impose 
upon  his  sovereign,  by  exhibiting  to  him  a picture  of 
imaginary  manners,  there  wanted  not  enemies  and 
rivals  who  were  qualified  to  detect  his  deceit,  and 
1 who  would  have  rejoiced  in  exposing  it.  But  ac- 
cording to  thejust  remark  of  an  author,  whose  inge- 
nuity has  illustrated,  and  whose  eloquence  has  adorn- 
ed, the  history  of  America,  this  supposition  is  in  it- 
self as  improbable  as  the  attempt  would  have  been 
audacious.  Who  among  the  destroyers  of  this  great 
empire  was  so  enlightened  by  science,  or  so  attentive 
to  the  progress  and  operations  of  men  in  social  life , 


as  to  frame  a fictitious  system  of  policy,  so  well  com- 
bined and  so  consistent,  as  that  which  they  delineate 
in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  government  ? Where 
could  they  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  many  institu- 
tions in  legislation  and  police,  to  which,  at  that  pe- 
riod, there  was  nothing  parallel  in  the  nations  with 
which  they  were  acquainted  1 There  was  not,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a regular  estab- 
lishment of  posts  for  conveying  intelligence  to  the 
sovereign  of  any  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  same  ob- 
servation will  apply  to  what  the  Spaniards  relate  with 
respect  to  the  structure  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  re- 
gulations concerning  its  police,  and  various  laws  estab- 
lished for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  securing 
the  happiness  of  the  community.  Whoever  is  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  the  progress  of  nations,  wiL 
often,  at  very  early  stages  of  it,  discover  a premature 
and  unexpected  dawn  of  those  ideas,  which  gave  rise 
to  institutions  that  are  the  pride  and  ornament  of  its 
most  advanced  period.  Even  in  a state  as  imper- 
fectly polished  as  the  Mexican  empire,  the  happy 
genius  of  some  sagacious  observer,  excited  or  aided 
by  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  may  have  intro- 
duced institutions  which  are  seldom  found  but  in 
societies  highly  refined.  But  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  the  illiterate  conquerors  of  the  New  World 
should  have  formed,  in  any  one  instance,  a concep- 
tion of  customs  and  laws  beyond  the  standard  of 
improvement  in  their  own  age  and  country.  Or  if 
Cortes  had  been  capable  of  this,  what  inducement 
had  those  by  whom  he  was  superseded  to  continue 
the  deception  ? Why  should  Corita,  or  Motolinea, 
or  Acosta,  have  amused  their  sovereign  or  their  fel- 
low-citizens with  a tale  purely  fabulous  ? 

In  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom  we 
must  follow,  have  represented  the  Mexicans  to  be 
more  barbarous,  perhaps,  than  they  really  were. 
Their  religious  tenets,  and  the  rites  of  their  worship, 
are  described  by  them  as  wild  and  cruel  in  an  ex- 
treme degree.  Religion,  which  occupies  no  consi- 
derable place  in  the  thoughts  of  a savage,  whose  con- 
ceptions of  any  superior  power  are  obscure,  and  his 
sacred  rites  few  as  well  as  simple,  was  formed  among 
the  Mexicans  into  a regular  system,  with  its  complete 
train  of  priests,  temples,  victims,  and  festivals.  This, 
of  itself,  is  a clear  proof  that  the  state  of  the  Mexi- 
cans was  very  different  from  that  of  the  ruder  Ame- 
rican tribes.  But  from  the  extravagance  of  their  re- 
ligious notions,  or  the  barbarity  of  their  rites,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  with  certainty  concerning  the 
degree  of  their  civilization.  For  nations,  long  afteT 
their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge,  and  their  manners  tore- 
fine,  adhere  to  systems  of  superstition  founded  on  the 
crude  conceptions  of  early  ages.  From  the  genius 
of  the  Mexican  religion  we  may,  however,  form  a 
most  just  conclusion  with  respect  to  its  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  people.  The  aspect  of  super- 
stition in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  Its 
divinities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in 
vengeance.  They  were  exhibited  to  the  people 
under  detestable  forms,  which  created  horror.  The 
figures  of  serpents,  of  tigers,  and  of  other  destructive 
animals,  decorated  their  temples.  Fear  was  the  only 
principle  that  inspired  their  votaries.  Fasts,  morti- 
fications, and  penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them 
excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the  means 
employed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their  gods ; and 
the  Mexicans  never  approached  their  altars  without 
sprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from  their  own 
bodies.  But,  of  all  offerings,  human  sacrifices  were 
deemed  the  most  acceptable.  This  religious  belief, 
mingling  with  the  implacable  spirit  of  vengeance 
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and  adding  new  force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in 
war  was  brought  to  the  temple,  was  devoted  as  a vic- 
tim to  the  deity,  and  sacrificed  with  rites  no  less  so- 
lemn than  cruel  (155).  The  heart  and  head  were 
the  portion  consecrated  to  the  gods ; the  warrior  by 
whose  prowess  the  prisoner  had  been  seized,  carried 
off  the  body  to  feast  upon  it  with  his  friends.  Under 
the  impression  of  ideas  so  dreary  and  terrible, 
and  accustomed  daily  to  scenes  of  bloodshed  ren- 
dered awful  by  religion,  the  heart  of  man  must  harden 
and  be  steeled  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity.  The 
spirit  of  the  Mexicans  was  accordingly  unfeeling, 
and  the  genius  of  their  religion  so  far  counterba- 
lanced the  influence  of  policy  and  arts,  that  not- 
withstanding their  progress  in  both,  their  manners, 
instead  of  softening,  became  more  fierce.  To  what 
circumstances  it  was  owing  that  superstition  as- 
sumed such  a dreadful  form  among  the  Mexicans, 
we  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  history  to 
determine.  But  its  influence  is  visible,  and  produced 
an  effect  that  is  singular  in  the  history  of  the  human 
species.  The  manners  of  the  people  in  the  New 
World  who  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
arts  of  policy,  were,  in  several  respects,  the  most  fe- 
rocious, and  the  barbarity  of  some  of  their  customs 
exceeded  even  those  of  the  savage  state. 

The  empire  of  Peru  boasts  of  a higher  antiquity  than 
that  of  Mexico.  According  to  the  traditionary  accounts 
collected  by  the  Spaniards,  it  had  subsisted  four 
hundred  years,  under  twelve  successive  monarchs. 
But  the  knowledge  of  their  ancient  story,  which  the 
Peruvians  could  communicate  to  their  conquerors, 
must  have  been  both  imperfect  and  uncertain  (156). 
Like  the  other  American  nations,  they  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  and  destitute  of 
the  only  means,  by  which  the  memory  of  past 
transactions  can  be  preserved  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  Even  among  people  to  whom  the  use  of 
letters  is  known,  the  era  where  the  authenticity  of 
history  commences  is  much  posterior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  writing.  That  noble  invention  continued, 
every  where,  to  be  long  subservient  to  the  common 
business  and  wants  of  life,  before  it  was  employed 
in  recording  events,  with  a view  of  conveying  in- 
formation from  one  age  to  another.  But  in  no 
country  did  ever  tradition  alone  carry  down  histo- 
rical knowledge,  in  any  full  continued  stream,  during 
a period  of  half  the  length  that  the  monarchy  of 
Peru  is  said  to  have  subsisted. 

The  Quipos,  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  colours, 
which  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond  of  the  mar- 
vellous, as  if  they  had  been  regular  annals  of  the 
empire,  imperfectly  supplied  the  place  of  writing. 
According  to  the  obscure  description  of  them  by 
Acosta,  which  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  has  adopted 
with  little  variation  and  no  improvement,  the  quipos 
seem  to  have  been  a device  for  rendering  calculation 
more  expeditious  and  accurate.  By  the  various 
colours  different  objects  were  denoted,  and  by  each 
knot  a distinct  number.  Thus  an  account  was 
taken,  and  a kind  of  register  kept,  of  the  inhabitants 
in  each  province,  or  of  the  general  productions  col- 
lected there  for  public  use.  But  as  by  these  knots, 
however  varied  or  combined,  no  moral  or  abstract 
idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of  the  mind,  could  be 
represented,  they  contributed  little  towards  preserving 
the  memory  of  ancient  events  and  institutions.  By 
the  Mexican  paintings  and  symbols,  rude  as  they 
were,  more  knowledge  of  remote  transactions  seems 
to  have  been  conveyed  than  the  Peruvians  could 
derive  from  their  boasted  quipos.  Had  the  latter 
been  even  of  more  extensive  use  and  better  adapted 


to  supply  the  place  of  written  records,  they  perished 
so  generally,  together  with  other  monuments  of 
Peruvian  ingenuity,  in  the  wreck  occasioned  by  the 
Spanish  conquest,  and  the  civil  wars  subsequent  to 
it,  that  no  accession  of  light  or  knowledge  comes 
from  them.  All  the  zeal  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 
for  the  honour  of  that  race  of  monarchs  ^om  whom 
he  descended,  all  the  industry  of  his  researches, 
and  the  ‘superior  advantages  with  which  he  carried 
them  on,  opened  no  source  of  information  unknown 
to  the  Spanish  authors  who  wrote  before  him.  In 
his  Royal  Commentaries , he  confines  himself  to  illus- 
trate what  they  had  related  concerning  the  antiquities 
and  institutions  of  Peru ; and  his  illustrations,  like 
their  accounts,  are  derived  entirely  from  the  tra- 
ditionary tales  current  among  his  countrymen. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  details 
which  have  been  given  of  the  exploits,  the  battles, 
the  conquests,  and  private  character  of  the  early 
Peruvian  monarchs.  We  can  rest  upon  nothing 
in  their  story,  as  authentic,  but  a few  facts  so  inter- 
woven in  the  system  of  religion  and  policy,  as  pre- 
served the  memory  of  them  from  being  lost:  and 
upon  the  description  of  such  customs  and  institu- 
tions as  continued  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, and  fell  under  the  immediate  observation  of 
the  Spaniards.  By  attending  carefully  to  these, 
and  endeavouring  to  separate  them  from  what  ap- 
pears to  be  fabulous,  or  of  doubtful  authority,  I have 
laboured  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  government 
and  manners. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I have  always  observed,  had 
not  advanced  beyond  the  rudest  form  of  savage  life, 
when  Manco  Capac,  and  his  consort  Mama  Ocollo, 
appeared  to  instruct  and  civilize  them.  Who  these 
extraordinary  personages  were,  whether  they  im- 
ported their  system  of  legislation  and  knowledge  of 
arts  from  some  country  more  improved,  or,  if  natives 
of  Peru,  how  they  acquired  ideas  so  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  people  whom  they  addressed,  are  cir- 
cumstances with  respect  to  which  the  Peruvian  tra- 
dition conveys  no  information.  Manco  Capac  and 
his  consort,  taking  advantage  of  the  propensity  in  the 
Peruvians  to  superstition,  and  particularly  of  their 
veneration  for  the  sun,  pretended  to  be  children  of 
that  glorious  luminary,  and  to  deliver  their  instruc- 
tions in  his  name,  and  by  authority  from  him.  The 
multitude  listened  and  believed.  What  reformation 
in  policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians  ascribe  to 
those  founders  of  their  empire,  and  how,  from  the 
precepts  of  the  inca  and  his  consort,  their  ancestors 
gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of  those  arts, 
and  some  relish  for  that  industry,  which  render 
subsistence  secure  and  life  comfortable,  has  been 
formerly  related.  Those  blessings  were  originally 
confined  within  narrow  precincts  ; but  in  process  of 
time,  the  successors  of  Manco  Capac  extended  their 
dominion  over  all  the  regions  that  stretch  to  the 
west  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Quito,  establishing, 
in  every  province  their  peculiar  policy  and  religious 
institutions. 

The  most  singular  and  striking  circumstance  in 
the  Peruvian  government,  is  the  influence  of  religion 
upon  its  genius  and  laws.  Religious  ideas  make 
such  a feeble  impression  on  the  mind  of  a savage, 
that  their  effect  upon  his  sentiments  and  manners  is 
hardly  perceptible.  Among  the  Mexicans,  religion, 
reduced  into  a regular  system,  and  holding  a con- 
siderable place  in  their  public  institutions,  operated 
with  conspicuous  efficacy  in  forming  the  peculiar 
character  of  that  people.  But  in  Peru,  the  whole 
system  of  policy  was  founded  on  religiou.  The  inca 
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appeared  not  only  as  a legislator,  but  as  the  mes- 
senger of  Heaven.  His  precepts  were  received  not 
merely  as  the  injunction  of  a superior,  but  as  the 
mandates  of  the  Deity.  His  race  was  to  be  held 
sacred  ; and  in  order  to  preserve  it  distinct,  without 
being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of  less  noble  blood, 
the  sons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their  own  sisters, 
and  no  person  was  ever  admitted  to  the  throne  who 
could  not  claim  it  by  such  a pure  descent.  To  those 
Children  of  the  Sun,  for  that  was  the  appellation 
bestowed  upon  the  offspring  of  the  first  inca,  the 
people  looked  up  with  the  reverence  due  to  beings  of 
a superior  order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  Deity  from  whom 
they  issued,  and  by  him  every  order  of  the  reigning 
inca  was  supposed  to  be  dictated. 

From  those  ideas  two  consequences  resulted.  The 
authority  of  the  inca  was  unlimited  and  absolute,  in 
the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the  words.  Whenever 
the  decrees  of  a prince  are  considered  as  the  com- 
mands of  the  Divinity,  it  is  not  only  an  act  of 
rebellion,  but  of  impiety,  to  dispute  or  oppose  his 
will.  Obedience  becomes  a duty  of  religion  ; and 
«s  it  would  be  profane  to  control  a monarch  who  is 
believed  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and 
presumptuous  to  advise  him,  nothing  remains  but  to 
submit  with  implicit  respect.  This  must  necessarily 
be  the  effect  of  every  government  established  on 
pretensions  of  intercourse  with  superior  powers. 
Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  submission  which 
the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their  sovereigns.  The 
persons  of  highest  rank  and  greatest  power  in  their 
dominions  acknowledged  them  to  be  of  a more 
exalted  nature:  and  in  testimony  of  this,  when 
admitted  into  their  presence,  they  entered  with  a 
burden  upon  their  shoulders,  as  an  emblem  of  their 
servitude,  and  willingness  to  bear  whatever  the  inca 
was  pleased  to  impose.  Among  their  subjects,  force 
was  not  requisite  to  second  their  commands.  Every 
officer  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  them  was 
revered,  and  according  to  the  acpount  of  an  intelli- 
gent observer  of  Peruvian  manners,  he  might 
proceed  alone  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to 
another  without  meeting  opposition ; for,  on  pro- 
ducing a fringe  from  the  royal  horla,  an  ornament  of 
the  head  peculiar  to  the  reigning  inca,  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  people  were  at  his  disposal. 

Another  consequence  of  establishing  government 
in  Peru  on  the  foundation  of  religion  was,  that  all 
crimes  were  punished  capitally.  They  were  not 
considered  as  transgressions  of  human  laws,  but  as 
insults  offered  to  the  Deity.  Each,  without  any 
distinction  between  such  as  were  slight  and  such  as 
were  atrocious,  called  for  vengeance,  and  could  be 
expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  Con- 
sonantly to  the  same  ideas,  punishment  followed  the 
tiespass  with  inevitable  certainty,  because  an  offence 
against  Heaven  was  deemed  such  a high  enormity  as 
could  not  be  pardoned.  Among  a people  of  cor- 
rupted morals,  maxims  of  jurisprudence  so  severe 
and  unrelenting,  by  rendering  men  ferocious  and 
desperate,  would  be  more  apt  to  multiply  crimes 
than  to  restrain  them.  But  the  Peruvians,  of  simple 
manners  and  unsuspicious  faith,  were  held  in  such 
awe  by  this  rigid  discipline,  that  the  number  of 
offenders  was  extremely  small.  Veneration  for 
monarchs,  enlightened  and  directed,  as  they  believed, 
by  the  Divinity  whom  they  adored,  prompted  them 
to  their  duty;  the  dread  of  punishment  which  they 
were  taught  to  consider  as  unavoidable  vengeance 
inflicted  by  offended  Heaven,  withheld  them  .jrcm 
evil. 


The  system  of  superstition  on  whicn  the  incas 
ingrafted  their  pretensions  to  such  hign  authority, 
was  of  a genius  very  different  from  that  established 
among  the  Mexicans.  Manco  Capac  turned  the 
veneration  of  his  followers  entirely  towards  natural 
objects.  The  Sun,  as  the  great  source  of  light,  of 
joy,  and  fertility  in  the  creation,  attracted  their 
principal  homage.  The  Moon  and  Stars,  as  co- 
operating with  him,  were  entitled  to  secondary 
honours.  Wherever  the  propensity  in  the  human 
mind  to  acknowledge  and  to  adore  some  superior 
power  takes  this  direction,  and  is  employed  in  con- 
templating the  order  and  beneficence  that  really 
exist  in  nature,  the  spirit  of  superstition  is  mili 
Wherever  imaginary  beings,  created  by  the  fancy  and 
the  fears  of  men,  are  supposed  to  preside  in  nature, 
and  become  the  objects  of  worship,  superstition 
always  assumes  a more  severe  and  atrocious  form. 
Of  the  latter  we  have  an  example  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, of  the  former  among  the  people  of  Peru.  Th* 
Peruvians  had  not,  indeed,  made  such  progress  in 
observation  or  inquiry,  as  to  have  attained  just 
conceptions  of  the  Deity ; ncr  was  there  in  their 
language  any  proper  name  or  appellation  of  the 
Supreme  Power,  which  intimated  that  they  had 
formed  any  idea  of  him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world.  But  by  directing  their  veneration  to 
that  glorious  luminary,  which,  by  its  universal  and 
vivifying  energy,  is  the  best  emblem  of  divine  bene- 
ficence, the  rights  and  observances  which  they 
deemed  acceptable  to  him  were  innocent  and  humane. 
They  offered  to  the  sun  a part  of  those  production* 
which  his  genial  warmth  had  called  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  reared  to  maturity.  They 
sacrificed,  as  an  oblation  of  gratitude,  some  of  thje 
animals  which  were  indebted  to  his  influence  for 
nourishment.  They  presented  to  him  choice  speci- 
mens of  those  works  of  ingenuity  which  his  light 
had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in  forming.  But  the 
incas  never  stained  his  altars  with  human  blood,  nor 
could  they  conceive  that  their  beneficent  father,  the 
sun  would  be  delighted  with  such  horrid  victims  ( 157). 
Thus  the  Peruvians,  unacquainted  with  those  barba- 
rous rites  which  extinguish  sensibility,  and  suppress 
the  feelings  of  nature  at  the  sight  of  human  suffer- 
ings, were  formed  by  the  spirit  of  the  superstition 
which  they  had  adopted,  to  a national  character  more 
gentle  than  that  of  any  people  in  America. 

The  influence  of  this  superstition  operated  in  the 
same  manner  upon  their  civil  institutions,  and  tended 
to  correct  in  them  whatever  was  adverse  to  gentleness 
of  character.  The  dominion  of  the  incas.  though  the 
most  absolute  of  all  despotisms,  was  mitigated  by  its 
alliance  with  religion.  The  mind  was  not  humbled 
and  depressed  by  the  idea  of  a forced  subjection  to 
the  will  of  a superior : obedience,  paid  to  one  who 
was  believed  to  be  clothed  with  divine  authority,  was 
willingly  yielded,  and  implied  no  degradation.  The 
sovereign,  conscious  that  the  submissive  reverence  of 
his  people  flowed  from  their  belief  of  his  heavenly 
descent,  was  continually  reminded  of  a distinction 
which  prompted  him  to  imitate  that  beneficent  power 
which  he  was  supposed  to  represent.  In  consequence 
of  those  impressions,  there  hardly  occurs  in  the  tra- 
ditional history  of  Peru,  any  instance  of  rebellion 
against  the  reigning  prince,  and,  among  twelve  suc- 
cessive monarchs,  there  was  not  one  tyrant. 

Even  the  wars  in  which  the  incas  engaged  were 
carried  on  with  a spirit  very  different  from  that  of 
other  American  nations.  They  fought  not,  like 
savages,  to  destroy  and  to  exterminate ; or,  like  the 
Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirsty  divinities  with  human 
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tacrifices.  They  conquered,  in  order  to  reclaim  and 
civilize  the  vanquished,  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  institutions  and  arts.  Prisoners  seem 
not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  insults  and  tortures 
which  were  their  lot  in  every  other  part  of  the  New 
World.  The  incas  took  the  people  whom  they  sub- 
dued under  their  protection,  and  admitted  them  to  a 
participation  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their 
original  subjects.  This  practice,  so  repugnant  to 
American  ferocity,  and  resemb  ing  the  humanity  of 
the  most  polished  nations,  must  be  ascribed,  like 
other  peculiarities  which  we  have  observe  1 in  the 
Peruvian  manners,  to  the  genius  of  their  religion. 
The  incas,  considering  the  homage  paid  to  any  other 
object  than  the  heavenly  powers  which  they  adored 
as  impious,  were  fond  of  gaining  proselytes  to  theii 
favourite  system.  The  idols  of  every  conquered  pro- 
vince were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple  at 
Cuzco,  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of  the  superior 
power  of  the  divinity  who  was  the  protector  of  the 
empire.  The  people  were  treated  with  lenity,  and 
instructed  in  the  religious  tenets  of  their  new  masters, 
that  the  conqueror  might  have  the  glory  of  having 
added  to  the  number  of  the  votaries  of  his  father  the 
Bun. 

The  state  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  less  singular 
than  that  of  religion,  and  contributed,  likewise,  to- 
wards giving  a mild  turn  of  character  to  the  people. 
All  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation  were  divided  into 
three  shares.  One  was  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and 
the  product  of  it  was  applied  to  the  erection  of  temples, 
and  furnishing  what  was  requisite  towards  celebrating 
the  public  rites  of  religion.  The  second  belonged  to 
the  inca,  and  was  set  apart  as  the  provision  made  by 
the  community  for  the  support  of  government.  The 
third  and  largest  share  was  reserved  for  the  mainte 
nance  of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was  parcelled 
out.  Neither  individuals,  however,  nor  communities, 
had  a right  of  exclusive  propeity  in  the  portion  set 
apart  for  their  use.  They  possessed  it  only  for  a 
year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a new  division  was 
made,  in  proportion  to  the  rank,  the  number,  and  exi- 
gencies of  each  family.  All  those  lands  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  joint  industry  o.  the  community.  The 
people,  summoned  by  a proper  officer,  repaired  in  a 
body  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common  task, 
while  songs  and  musical  instruments  cheered  them 
to  their  labour.  By  this  singular  distribution  of  ter- 
ritory, as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  the 
idea  of  a common  interest,  and  of  mutual  subser- 
viency, was  continually  inculcated.  Each  individual 
felt  his  connexion  with  those  around  him,  and  knew 
that  he  depended  on  their  friendly  aid  for  what  in- 
crease he  was  to  reap.  A state  thus  constituted  may 
be  considered  as  one  great  family,  in  which  the  union 
of  the  members  was  so  complete,  and  the  exchange 
of  good  offices  so  perceptible,  as  to  create  stronger 
attachment,  and  to  bind  man  to  man  in  closer  inter- 
course, than  subsisted  under  any  form  of  society 
established  in  America.  From  this  resulted  gentle 
manners,  and  mild  virtues  unknown  in  the  savage 
state,  and  with  which  the  Mexicans  were  little  ac- 
quainted. 

But,  though  the  institutions  of  the  incas  were  so 
framed  as  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  affection  among 
their  subjects,  there  was  great  inequality  in  their 
oondition.  The  distinction  of  ranks  was  fully  estab- 
lished in  Peru.  A great  body  of  the  inhabitants, 
Under  the  denomination  of  Yanaconas,  were  held  in 
a state  of  a servitude.  Their  garb  and  houses  were 
of  a form  different  from  those  of  freemen.  Like  the 
Tamenes  of  Mexico,  they  were  employed  in  carrying 


burdens,  and  in  performing  every  other  work  of 
drudgery.  Next  to  them  in  rahk,  were  such  of  the 
people  as  were  free,  but  distinguished  by  no  official 
or  hereditary  honours.  Above  them  were  raised, 
those  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Orejones,  from  the 
ornaments  worn  in  their  ears.  They  formed  what 
may  be  denominated  the  order  of  nobles,  and  in  peace 
as  well  as  war  held  every  office  of  power  or  trust 
At  the  head  of  all  were  the  children  of  the  sun,  who, 
by  their  high  descent  and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as 
much  exalted  above  the  orejones,  as  these  were  ele- 
vated above  the  people. 

Such  a form  of  society,  from  the  union  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  from  the  distinction  in  their  ranks, 
was  favourable  to  progress  in  the  arts.  But  the 
Spaniards,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  improved 
state  of  various  arts  in  Mexico,  several  years  before 
they  discovered  Peru,  were  not  so  much  struck  with 
what  they  observed  in  the  latter  country,  and  de- 
scribed the  appearances  of  ingenuity  there  with  less 
warmth  of  admiration.  The  Peruvians,  nevertheless, 
had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both  in  the 
necessary  arts  of  life,  and  in  such  as  have  some  title 
to  the  name  of  elegant. 

In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  necessity 
in  social  life,  was  more  extensive,  and  carried  on  with 
greater  skill,  than  in  any  part  of  America.  The 
Spaniards,  in  their  progress  through  the  country, 
were  so  fully  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind, 
that  in  the  relation  of  their  adventures  we  meet  with 
few  of  those  dismal  scenes  of  distress  occasioned  by 
famine,  in  which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were  so 
often  involved.  The  quantity  of  soil  under  cultiva- 
tion was  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  but 
regulated  by  public  authority,  in  proportion  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  community.  Even  the  calamity  of 
an  unfruitful  season  was  but  little  felt,  for  the  pro- 
duct of  the  lands  consecrated  to  the  sun,  as  well  as 
those  set  apart  for  the  incas,  being  deposited  in  the 
Tambot , or  public  storehouses,  it  remained  there  as 
a stated  provision  for  times  of  scarcity.  As  the 
extent  of  cultivation  was  determined  with  such  pro- 
vident attention  to  the  demands  of  the  state,  the 
invention  and  industry  of  the  Peruvians  were  called 
forth  to  extraordinary  exertions,  by  certain  defects 
peculiar  to  their  climate  and  soil.  All  the  vast 
rivers  that  flow  from  the  Andes  take  their  course 
eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Peru  is  watered 
only  by  some  streams  which  rush  down  from  the 
mountains  like  torrents.  A great  part  of  the  low 
country  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  never  refreshed 
with  rain.  In  order  to  render  such  an  unpromising 
region  fertile,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  had 
recourse  to  various  expedients.  By  means  of  arti- 
ficial canals,  conducted  with  much  patience  and 
considerable  art,  from  the  torrents  that  poured  across 
their  country,  they  conveyed  a regular  supply  of 
moisture  to  their  fields.  They  enriched  the  soil  by 
manuring  it  with  the  dung  of  sea-fowls,  of  which 
they  found  an  inexhaustible  store  on  all  the  islands 
scattered  along  the  coasts  (158).  In  describing  the 
customs  of  any  nation  thoroughly  civilized,  such  prac- 
tices would  hardlv  draw  attention,  or  be  mentioned  as 
in  any  degree  remarkable  ; but  in  the  history  of  the 
improvident  race  of  men  in  the  New  World,  they  are 
entitled  to  notice  as  singular  proofs  of  industry  and 
of  art.  The  use  of  the  plough,  indeed  was  un- 
known to  the  Peruvians.  They  turned  up  the 
earth  with  a kind  of  mattock  of  hard  wood.  Not 
was  this  labour  deemed  so  degrading  as  to  be  de- 
volved wholly  upon  the  women.  Both  sexes  joined 
in  performing  this  necessary  work.  Even  tha 
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children  of  the  sun  set  an  example  of  industry  by 
cultivating  a field  near  Cuzco  with  their  own  hands, 
and  they  dignified  this  function  by  denominating  it 
their  triumph  over  the  earth. 

The  superior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  obvious, 
likewise,  in  the  construction  of  their  houses  and 
public  buildings.  In  the  extensive  plains  which 
stretch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  sky  is 
perpetually  serene,  and  the  climate  mild,  their  houses 
were  very  properly  of  a fabric  extremely  slight.  But 
in  the  higher  regions,  where  rain  falls,  where  the 
vicissitude  of  seasons  is  known,  and  their  rigour  felt, 
houses  were  constructed  with  greater  solidity.  They 
were  generally  of  a square  form,  the  walls  about  eight 
feet  high,  built  with  bricks  hardened  in  the  sun, 
without  any  windows,  and  the  door  low  and  strait. 
Simple  as  these  structures  were,  and  rude  as  the 
materials  may  seem  to  be  of  which  they  were  formed, 
they  were  so  durable,  that  many  of  them  still  subsist 
in  different  parts  of  Peru,  long  after  every  monument 
that  might  have  conveyed  to  us  any  idea  of  the 
domestic  state  of  the  other  American  nations  has 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  was  in 
the  temples  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  in  the 
buildings  destined  for  the  residence  of  their  mo- 
narchs,  that  the  Peruvians  displayed  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  art  and  contrivance.  The  descriptions 
of  them  by  such  of  the  Spanish  writers  as  had  an 
opportunity  of  contemplating  them,  while  in  some 
measure  entire,  might  have  appeared  highly  exag- 
gerated, if  the  ruins  which  still  remain  did  not 
vouch  the  truth  of  their  relations.  These  ruins  of 
sacred  or  royal  buildings  are  found  in  every  province 
of  the  empire,  and  by  their  frequency  demonstrate 
that  they  are  monuments  of  a powerful  people,  who 
must  have  subsisted  during  a period  of  some  extent, 
in  a state  of  no  inconsiderable  improvement.  They 
appear  to  have  been  edifices  various  in  their  dimen- 
sions. Some  of  a moderate  size,  many  of  immense 
extent,  all  remarkable  for  solidity,  and  resembling 
each  other  in  the  style  of  architecture.  The  temple 
of  Pachacamac,  together  with  a palace  of  the  inca, 
and  a fortress,  were  so  connected  together  as  to  form 
one  great  structure,  above  half  a league  in  circuit. 
In  this  prodigious  pile,  the  same  singular  taste  in 
ouilding  is  conspicuous  as  in  other  works  of  the 
Peruvians.  As  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  pulley,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  and 
could  not  elevate  the  large  stones  and  bricks  which 
they  employed  in  building  to  any  considerable 
height,  the  walls  of  this  edifice,  in  which  they  seem 
to  have  made  their  greatest  effort  towards  magnifi- 
cence, did  not  rise  above  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
Though  they  had  not  discovered  the  use  of  mortar, 
or  of  any  other  cement  in  building,  the  bricks  or 
Btones  were  joined  with  so  much  nicety,  that  the 
seams  can  hardly  be  discerned  (159).  The  apart- 
ments, as  far  as  the  distribution  of  them  can  be 
traced  in  the  ruins,  were  ill  disposed,  and  afforded 
little  accommodation.  There  was  not  a single 
window  in  any  part  of  the  building ; and  as  no  light 
could  enter  but  by  the  door,  all  the  apartments  of 
largest  dimensions  must  either  have  been  perfectly 
dark,  or  illuminated  by  some  other  means.  But 
with  all  these,  and  many  other  imperfections  that 
might  be  mentioned  in  their  art  of  building,  the 
works  of  the  Peruvians  which  still  remain,  must  be 
be  considered  as  stupendous  efforts  of  a people 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  convey  to  us 
a high  idea  of  the  power  possessed  by  their  ancient 
monarchs. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  noblest  or  most  use- 


ful works  of  the  incas.  The  two  great  roads  from 
Cusco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupted  stretch 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles,  are  entitled  to  still 
higher  praise.  The  one  was  conducted  through  the 
interior  and  mountainous  country,  the  other  through 
the  plains  on  the  sea-coast.  From  the  language  of 
admiration  in  which  some  of  the  early  writers  express 
their  astonishment  when  they  first  viewed  those  roads, 
and  from  the  more  pompous  description  of  later 
writers,  who  labour  to  support  some  favourite  theory 
concerning  America,  one  might  be  led  to  compare  this 
work  of  the  incas  to  the  famous  military  ways  which 
remain  as  monuments  of  the  Roman  power ; but  in  a 
country  where  there  was  no  tame  animal  except  the 
llama,  which  was  never  used  for  draught,  and  but 
little  as  a beast  of  burden,  where  the  high-roads 
were  seldom  trod  by  any  but  a human  foot,  no  great 
degree  of  labour  or  art  was  requisite  in  forming  them. 
The  Peruvian  roads  were  only  fifteen  feet  in  breadth, 
and  in  many  places  so  slightly  formed,  that  time  has 
effaced  every  vestige  of  the  course  in  which  they  ran. 
In  the  low  country,  little  more  seems  to  have  been 
done  than  to  plant  trees, » or  to  fix  posts  at  certain  in- 
tervals, in  order  to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travel- 
lers. To  open  a path  through  the  mountainous  coun- 
try was  a more  arduous  task.  Eminences  were  le- 
velled, and  hollows  filled  up,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  road  it  was  fenced  with  a bank  of  turf.  At 
proper  distances,  tambos,  or  storehouses,  were  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inca  and  his  attend- 
ants, in  their  progress  through  his  dominions.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  road  was  originally  formed 
in  this  higher  and  more  impervious  region,  it  has 
proved  more  durable ; and  though,  from  the  inatten* 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  to  every  object  but  that  of 
working  their  mines,  nothing  has  been  done  towards 
keeping  it  in  repair,  its  course  may  still  be  traced. 
Such  was  the  celebrated  road  of  the  incas  ; and  even 
from  this  description,  divested  of  every  circumstance 
of  manifest  exaggeration,  or  of  suspicious  aspect,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a striking  proof  of  an  extraor- 
dinary progress  in  improvement  and  policy.  To  the 
savage  tribes  of  America,  the  idea  of  facilitating  com- 
munication with  places  at  a distance  had  never  oc- 
curred. To  the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly  known. 
Even  in  the  most  civilized  countries  in  Europe,  men 
had  advanced  far  in  refinement,  before  it  became  a re- 
gular object  of  national  police  to  form  such  roads  as 
render  intercourse  commodious.  It  was  a capital 
object  of  Roman  policy  to  open  a communication 
with  all  the  provinces  of  their  extensive  empire,  by 
means  of  those  roads  which  are  justly  considered  as 
one  of  the  noblest  monuments  both  of  their  wisdom 
and  their  power.  But  during  the  long  reign  of  bar- 
barism, the  Roman  roads  were  neglected  or  destroy- 
ed ; and  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  entered 
Peru,  no  kingdom  in  Europe  could  boast  of  any  work 
of  public  utility  that  could  be  compared  with  the 
great  roads  formed  by  the  incas. 

The  formation  of  those  roads  introduced  another 
improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown  over  all  the 
rest  of  America.  In  its  course  from  south  to  noith, 
the  road  of  the  incas  was  intersected  by  all  the  tor- 
rents which  roll  from  the  Andes  towards  the  West- 
ern ocean.  From  the  rapidity  of  their  course,  as 
well  as  from  the  frequency  and  violence  of  their  inun- 
dation, these  were  not  fordable.  Some  expedient, 
however,  was  to  be  found  for  passing  them.  The 
Peruvians,  from  their  unacquaintance  with  the  use  of 
arches,  and  their  inability  to  work  in  wood,  could  not 
construct  bridges  either  of  stone  or  timber.  But  ne- 
cessity, the  parent  of  invention,  suggested  a device 
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which  supplied  thai  defect.  They  formed  cables  of 
great  strength,  by  twisting  together  some  of  the  pli- 
able withes  or  osiers,  with  which  their  country 
abounds  ; six  of  these  cables  they  stretched  across 
the  stream  parallel  to  one  another,  and  made  them 
fast  on  each  side.  These  they  bound  firmly  together, 
by  interweaving  smaller  ropes  so  close,  as  to  form  a 
compact  piece  of  net-work,  which  being  covered  with 
branches  of  trees  and  earth,  they  passed  along  it  with 
tolerable  security  (160).  Proper  persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  at  each  bridge,  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
and  to  assist  passengers.  In  the  level  country,  where 
the  rivers  became  deep  and  broad  and  still,  they  are 
passed  in  Balzas,  or  floats  ; in  the  construction  as 
well  as  navigation  of  which,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians appears  to  be  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
people  in  America.  These  had  advanced  no  further 
in  naval  skill  than  the  use  of  the  paddle,  or  oar  ; the 
Peruvians  ventured  to  raise  a mast,  and  spread  a sail, 
by  means  of  which  their  balzas  not  only  went  nimbly 
before  the  wind,  but  could  veer  and  tack  with  great 
celerity. 

Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  Peruvians 
confined  solely  to  objects  of  essential  utility.  They 
had  made  some  progress  in  arts,  which  may  be  called 
elegant.  They  possessed  the  precious  metals  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  people  of  America.  They 
obtained  gold  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Mexicans, 
by  searching  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  or  washing  the 
earth  in  which  particles  of  it  were  contained.  But  in 
order  to  procure  silver,  they  exerted  no  inconsider- 
able degree  of  skill  and  invention.  They  had  not, 
indeed,  attained  the  art  of  sinking  a shaft  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  penetrating  to  the  riches 
concealed  there ; but  they  hollowed  deep  caverns  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  sides  of  mountains,  and 
emptied  such  veins  as  did  not  dip  suddenly  beyond 
their  reach.  In  other  places,  where  the  vein  lay  near 
the  surface,  they  dug  pits  to  such  a depth,  that  the 
person  who  worked  below  could  throw  out  the  ore,  or 
hand  it  up  in  baskets.  They  had  discovered  the  art 
of  smelting  and  refining  this,  either  by  the  simple  ap- 
plication of  fire,  or  where  the  ore  was  more  stubborn, 
and  impregnated  with  foreign  substances,  by  placing 
it  in  small  ovens  or  furnaces,  on  high  grounds,  so  ar- 
tificially constructed,  that  the  draught  of  air  perform- 
ed the  function  of  a bellows,  an  engine  with  which 
they  were  totally  unacquainted.  By  this  simple  de- 
vice, the  purer  ores  were  smelted  with  facility,  and 
the  quantity  of  silver  in  Peru  was  so  considerable, 
that  many  of  the  utensils  employed  in  the  functions 
of  common  life  were  made  of  it.  Several  of  those 
vessels  and  trinkets  are  said  to  have  merited  no  small 
degree  of  estimation,  on  account  of  the  neatness  of 
the  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
materials.  But  as  the  conquerors  of  America  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  latter,  but  had  scarcely  any 
conception  of  the  former,  most  of  the  silver  vessels 
and  trinkets  were  melted  down,  and  rated  according 
to  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal  in  the  division 
of  the  spoil. 

In  other  works  of  mere  curiosity  or  ornament, 
their  ingenuity  has  been  highly  celebrated.  Many 
specimens  of  those  have  been  dug  out  of  the  Guacas, 
or  mounds  of  earth,  with  which  the  Peruvians  covered 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Among  these  are  mirrors  of 
various  dimensions,  of  hard  shining  stones  highly 
polished  ; vessels  of  earthenware  of  different  forms  ; 
hatchets  and  other  instruments,  some  destined  for 
war,  and  others  for  labour;  some  were  of  flint,  some 
of  copper,  hardened  to  such  a degree  by  an  unknown 
process,  as  to  supply  the  place  of  iron  on  several 


occasions.  Had  the  use  of  those  tools  formed  of 
copper  been  general,  the  progress  of  the  Peruvians 
in  the  arts  might  have  been  such  as  to  emulate  that 
of  more  cultivated  nations.  But  either  the  metal 
was  so  rare,  or  the  operation  by  which  it  was  hard- 
ened so  tedious,  that  their  instruments  of  copper 
were  few,  and  so  extremely  small,  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  employed  only  in  slighter  works.  But 
even  to  such  a circumscribed  use  of  this  imperfect 
metal,  the  Peruvians  were  indebted  for  their  supe- 
riority to  the  other  people  of  America  in  various,  arts. 
The  same  observation,  however,  may  be  applied  to 
them,  which  I formerly  made  with  respect  to  the  arts 
of  the  Mexicans.  From  several  specimens  of  Peru- 
ruvian  utensils  and  ornaments,  which  are  deposited 
in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  from  some  pre- 
served in  different  collections  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  workmanship  is 
more  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the  rude  tools  with 
which  it  was  executed,  than  on  account  of  its  in- 
trinsic neatness  and  elegance ; and  that  the  Peru- 
vians, though  the  most  improved  of  all  the  Americans, 
were  not  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  arts. 

But  notwithstanding  so  many  particulars  which 
seem  to  indicate  a high  degree  of  improvement  in 
Peru,  other  circumstances  occur  that  suggest  the  idea 
of  a society  still  in  the  first  stages  of  its  transition 
from  barbarism  to  civilization.  In  all  the  dominions 
of  the  incas,  Cuzco  was  the  only  place  that  had  the 
appearance,  or  was  entitled  to  the  name,  of  a city. 
Every,  where  else  the  people  lived  mostly  in  detached 
habitations,  dispersed  over  the  country,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  settled  together  in  small  villages.  But  until 
men  are  brought  to  assemble  in  numerous  bodies, 
and  incorporated  in  such  close  union,  as  to  enjoy 
frequent  intercourse,  and  to  feel  mutual  dependence, 
they  never  imbibe  perfectly  the  spirit,  or  assume  the 
manners,  of  social  life.  In  a country  of  immense  ex- 
tent, with  only  one  city,  the  progress  of  manners, 
and  the  improvement  either  of  the  necessary  or  more 
refined  arts,  must  have  been  so  slow,  and  carried  on 
under  such  disadvantages,  that  it  is  more  surprising 
the  Peruvians  should  have  advanced  so  far  in  refine- 
ment, than  that  they  did  not  proceed  further. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  imperfect  union, 
the  separation  of  professions  in  Peru  was  not  so  com- 
plete as  among  the  Mexicans.  The  less  closely  men 
associate,  the  more  simple  are  their  manners,  and  the 
fewer  their  wants.  The  crafts  of  common  and  most 
necessary  use  in  life  do  not,  in  such  a state,  become 
so  complex  or  difficult,  as  to  render  it  requisite  that 
men  should  be  trained  to  them  by  any  particular 
course  of  education.  All  the  arts,  accordingly,  which 
were  of  daily  and  indispensable  utility,  were  exer- 
cised by  every  Peruvian  indiscriminately.  None  but 
the  artists  employed  in  works  of  mere  curiosity,  or 
ornament,  constituted  a separate  order  of  men,  or 
were  distinguished  from  other  citizens.  From  the 
want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  consequence  followed. 
There  was  little  commercial  intercourse  among  the 
inhabitants  of  that  great  empire.  The  activity  of 
commerce  is  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  cities ; and 
from  the  moment  that  the  members  of  any  commu- 
nity settle  in  considerable  numbers  in  one  place,  its 
operations  become  vigorous.  The  citizen  must  de- 
pend for  subsistence  on  the  labour  of  those  who  cul- 
tivate the  ground.  They,  in  return,  must  receivi 
some  equivalent.  Thus  mutual  intercourse  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  productions  of  art  are  regularly  ex- 
changed for  the  fruits  of  agriculture.  In  the  towns 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  stated  markets  were  held, 
and  whatever  could  supply  any  want  or  desire  of  man 
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was  an  object  of  commerce.  But  in  Peru,  from  ; 
the  singular  mode  of  dividing  property,  and  the  | 
mannerm  which  the  people  were  settled,  there  was  j 
hardly  any  species  of  commerce  carried  on  between  ! 
different  provinces,  and  the  community  was  less  ac-  j 
quainted  with  that  active  intercourse,  which  is  at 
once  a bond  of  union,  and  an  incentive  to  improve- 
ment. 

But  the  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  Peruvians  was  the 
most  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  most  fatal,  defect  in 
their  character.  The  greater  part  of  the  rude  nations 
Df  America  opposed  their  invaders  with  undaunted 
ferocity,  though  with  little  conduct  or  success.  The 
Mexicans  maintained  the  struggle  in  defence  of  their 
liberties  with  such  persevering  fortitude,  that  it  was 
difficulty  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over  them.  Peru 
was  subdued  at  once,  and  almost  without  resistance ; 
and  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  regaining 
their  freedom,  and  of  crushing  their  oppressors,  were 
lost  through  the  timidity  of  the  people.  Though  the 
traditional  history  of  the  Peruvians  represents  all 
the  ineas  as  warlike  princes,  frequently  at  the  head 
of  armies,  which  they  led  to  victory  and  conquest, 
few  symptoms  of  such  a martial  spirit  appear  in  any 
of  their  operations  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  influence,  perhaps,  of  those  insti- 
tutions which  rendered  their  manners  gentle,  gave 
their  minds  this  unmanly  softness ; perhaps  the  con- 
stant serenitv  and  mildness  of  the  climate  may  have 
enervated  the  vigour  of  their  frame ; perhaps  some  j 
principle  in  their  government,  unknown  to  vs,  was 
the  occasion  of  this  political  debility.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  and  there  is 
not  an  instance  in  history  of  any  people  so  little  ad-  j 
vanced  in  refinement,  so  totally  destitute  of  military 
enterprise.  This  character  hath  descended  to  their 
posterity.  The  Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame 
and  depressed  than  any  people  of  America.  Their 
feeble  spirits,  relaxed  in 'lifeless  inaction,  seem  hardly 
capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion.  i 

But,  besides  those  capital  defects  in  the  political 
state  of  Peru,  some  detached  circumstances  and  facts 
occur  in  the  Spanish  writers,  which  discover  a con-  , 
siderable  remainder  of  barbarity  in  their  manners.  . 
A cruel  custom,  that  prevailed  in  some  of  the  most 
savage  tribes,  subsisted  among  the  Peruvians.  On 
the  death  of  the  incas,  and  other  eminent  persons,  a 
considerable  number  of  their  attendants  were  put  to 
death,  and  interred  around  their  guacas,  that  they 
might  appear  in  the  next  world  with  their  former 
dignity,  and  be  served  with  the  same  respect  On 
the  death  of  Huona-Capac,  the  most  powerful  of 
their  monarchs,  above  a thousand  victims  were 
doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb.  In  one 
particular  their  manners  appear  to  have  been  more 
barbarous  than  those  of  most  rude  tribes.  Though 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  in  preparing  maize, 
and  other  vegetables,  for  food,  they  devoured  both 
flesh  and  fish  perfectly  raw,  and  astonished  the 
Spaniards  with  a practice  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of 
all  civilized  people. 

But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  possessions 
of  Spain  in°the  New  World,  which,  on  account  both 
of  their  ancient  and  present  state,  have  attracted  the 
greatest  attention,  her  other  dominions  there  are  far 
from  being  inconsiderable,  either  in  extent  or  value. 
The  greater  part  c(  them  was  reduced  to  subjection 
during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  pri- 
vate adventurers,  who  fitted  out  their  small  annanents 
Cither  in  Hispaniola  or  in  Old  Spain ; and  were  we 
to  follow  each  leader  in  his  progress,  we  should  dis- 
cover the  same  daring  courage,  the  same  persevering 


ardour,  the  same  rapacious  desire  for  wealth,  and 
the  same  capacity  for  enduring  and  surmounting 
everything  in  order  to  attain  it,  which  distinguished 
the  operations  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  greater 
American  conquests.  But  instead  of  entering  into  a 
detail,  which,  from  the  similarity  of  the  transactions 
would  appear  almost  a repetition  of  what  has  been 
already  related,  I shall  satisfy  myself  with  such  a 
view  of  those  provinces  of  the  Spanish  empire  in 
America,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  mentioned, 
as  may  convey  to  my  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
greatness,  fertility,  and  opulence. 

I begin  with  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  two 
great  monarchies,  of  whose  history  and  institutions  I 
have  given  some  account,  and  shall  then  briefly 
describe  the  other  districts  of  Spanish  America.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over 
several  provinces,  which  were  not  subject  to  the  do 
minion  of  the  Mexicans.  The  countries  of  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora,  that  stretch  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Vermilion  sea,  or  gulf  of  California,  as  well  as  the 
immense  kingdoms  of  New  Navarre  and  New  Mexico, 
which  bend  towards  the  west  and  north,  did  not  ao 
knowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his 
predecessors.  These  regions,  not  inferior  in  magni- 
tude to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  are  reduced,  some  to 
a greater,  others  to  a less,  degree  of  subjection  to  the 
Spanish  yoke.  They  extend  through  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  the  temperate  zone ; their  soil  is,  in 
general,  remarkably  fertile,  and  all  their  productions, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  most  perfect  in  their 
kind.  They  have  all  a communication  either  with 
the  Pacific  ocean,  or  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
are  watered  by  rivers  which  not  only  enrich  them, 
but  may  become  subservient  to  commerce.  The 
number  of  Spaniards  settled  in  those  vast  countries 
is  indeed  extremely  small.  They  may  be  said  to 
have  subdued  rather  to  have  occupied  them.  But  if 
the  population  in  their  ancient  establishments  in 
America  shall  continue  to  increase,  they  may  gra- 
dually spread  over  those  provinces,  of  which,  however 
inviting,  they  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  take  full 
possession. 

One  circumstance  may  contribute  to  the  speedy 
population  of  some  districts.  Very  rich  mines,  both 
of  gold  and  silver,  have  been  discovered  in  many  of 
the  regions  which  I have  mentioned.  W herever 
these  are  opened,  and  worked  with  success,  a number 
of  people  resort.  In  order  to  supply  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  cultivation  must  be  increased, 
artisans  of  various  kinds  must  assemble,  and  industry 
as  well  as  wealth  will  be  gradually  diffused.  Many 
examples  of  this  have  occurred  in  different  parts  of 
America  since  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards.  Populous  villages  and  large  towns  have 
suddenly  arisen  amidst  uninhabited  wilds  and  moun- 
tains ; and  the  working  of  mines,  though  far  from 
being  the  most  proper  object  towards  which  the  at- 
tention of  an  infant  society  should  be  turned,  may 
become  the  means  both  of  promoting  useful  activity, 
and  of  augmenting  the  number  of  people.  A recent 
and  singular  instance  of  this  has  happened,  which, 
as  it  is  but  little  known  in  Europe,  and  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  effects,  merits  attention.  The  Spani- 
ards settled  in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora 
had  been  long  disturbed  by  the  depredations  of  some 
fierce  tribes  of  the  Indians.  In  the  year  1765,  the 
incursions  of  those  savages  became  so  frequent,  and 
so  destructive,  that  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  in  des- 
pair, applied  to  the  Marquis  de  Croix,  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  for  such  a body  of  troops  as  might  enable 
them  to  drive  those  formidable  invaders  from  their 
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places  ot  retreat  in  the  mountains.  But  the  treasury 
of  Mexico  was  so  much  exhausted  by  the  large  sums 
drawn  from  it,  in  order  to  support  the  late  war 
against  Great  Britain,  that  the  viceroy  could  afford 
them  no  aid.  The  respect  due  to  his  virtues  accom- 
plished what  his  official  power  could  not  effect.  He 
prevailed  tfith  the  merchants  of  N$w  Spain  to  ad- 
vance about  two  hundred  thousand  pesos  for  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  the  expedition.  The  war  was 
conducted  by  an  officer  of  abilities  ; and  after  being 
protracted  for  three  years,  chiefly  by  the  difficulty  of 
pursuing  the  fugitives  over  mountains  and  through 
defiles  which  were  almost  impassable,  it  terminated, 
in  the  year  1771,  in  the  final  submission  of  the 
tribes  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  terror  to 
the  two  provinces.  In  the  course  of  this  service,  the 
Spaniards  marched  through  countries  into  which 
they  seem  not  to  have  penetrated  before  that  time, 
and  discovered  mines  of  such  value,  as  wras  astonish- 
ing even  to  men  acquainted  with  the  riches  con- 
tained in  the  mountains  of  the  New  World.  At 
Cineguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  they  entered 
a plain  of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which,  at 
the  depth  of  only  sixteen  inches,  they  found  gold  in 
grains  of  such  a size,  that  some  of  them  weighed  nine 
marks,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  in  a short  time, 
with  a few  labourers,  they  collected  a thousand  marks 
of  gold  in  grains,  even  without  taking  time  to  wash 
the  earth  that  had  been  dug,  which  appeared  to  be 
so  rich,  that  persons  of  skill  computed  that  it  might 
yield  what  would  be  equal  in  value  to  a million  of 
pesos.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1771,  above  two 
thousand  persons  were  settled  in  Cineguilla,  under 
the  government  of  proper  magistrates,  and  the  in- 
spection of  several  ecclesiastics.  As  several  other 
mines,  not  inferior  in  richness  to  that  of  Cineguilla, 
have  been  discovered,  both  in  Sonora  and  Cinaloa, 
it  is  probable  that  these  neglected  and  thinly  inha- 
bited provinces  may  soon  become  as  populous  and 
valuable  as  any  part  of  the  Spanish  empire  of 
America. 

The  peninsula  of  California,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Vermilion  sea,  seems  to  have  been  less  known  to 
the  ancient  Mexicans  than  the  provinces  which  I 
have  mentioned.  It  was  discovered  by  Cortes  in  the 
year  1536  During  a long  period  it  continued  to  be 
so  little  frequented,  that  even  its  form  was  unknown, 
and  in  most  charts  it  was  represented  as  an  island, 
not  as  a peninsula.  Though  the  climate  of  this 
country,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  situation,  must  be 
very  desirable,  the  Spaniards  have  made  small  pro- 
gress in  peopling  it.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  Jesuits,  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring 
this  neglected  province,  and  in  civilizing  its  rude  in- 
habitants, imperceptibly  acquired  a dominion  over  it 
as  complete  as  that  which  they  possessed  in  their 
missions  in  Paraguay,  and  they  laboured  to  introduce 
into  it  the  same  policy,  and  to  govern  the  natives  by 
the  same  maxims.  In  order  to  prevent  the  court  of 
Spain  from  conceiving  any  jealousy  of  their  designs 
and  operations,  they  seem  studiously  to  have  depre- 
ciated the  country,  by  representing  the  climate  as  so 
disagreeable  and  unwholesome,  and  the  soil  as  so 
barren,  that  nothing  but  a zealous  desire  of  convert- 
ing the  natives  could  have  induced  them  to  settle 
there.  Several  public-spirited  citizens  endeavoured 
to  undeceive  their  sovereigns,  and  to  give  them  a 
better  view  of  California  ; but  in  vain. 

At  length,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the 
Spanish  dominions,  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  prone  at 
that  juncture  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the  order's  in- 
tentions, as  formerly  to  confide  in  them  with  implicit 


I trust,  appointed  Don  Joseph  Galvez,  whose  abilities 
have  since  raised  him  to  the  high  rank  of  minister  for 
the  Indies,  to  visit  that  peninsula.  His  account  of 
the  country  was  favourable  ; he  found  the  pearl- 
fishery  on  its  coasts  to  be  valuable,  and  he  discovered 
mines  of  gold  of  a very  promising  appearance. 
From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  if  the  population  of  these  provinces  shall 
increase  in  the  manner  which  I have  supposed,  Ca- 
lifornia may,  by  degrees,  receive  from  them  such  a 
recruit  of  inhabitants,  as  to  be  no  longer  reckoned 
among  the  desolate  and  useless  districts  of  the  Spa- 
nish empire. 

On  the  east  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Honduras 
are  comprehended  in  the  government  of  New  Spain, 
though  anciently  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
formed  a part  of  the  Mexican  empire.  These  large 
provinces,  stretching  from  the  bay  of  Campeachv 
beyond  Cape  Gracias  a Dios,  do  not,  like  the  other 
territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their 
value  either  from  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  or  the 
richness  of  their  mines;  but  they  produce,  in  greater 
abundance  than  any  other  part  of  America,  the  log- 
wood-tree,  which,  in  dying  some  colours,  is  so  far 
preferable  to  any  other  material,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  it  in  Europe  is  considerable,  and  it  has  be- 
come an  article  in  commerce  of  great  value.  During 
a long  period  no  European  nation  intruded  upon  the 
Spaniards  in  those  provinces,  or  attempted  to  obtain 
any  share  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But  after  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica  by  the  English,  it  soon  appeared 
that  a formidable  rival  was  now  seated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Spanish  territories.  One  of  the  first 
objects  which  tempted  the  English  settled  in  that 
island,  was  the  great  profit  arising  from  the  logwood 
trade,  and  the  lacility  of  wresting  some  portion  of  it 
from  the  Spaniards.  Some  adventurers  from  Ja- 
maica made  the  first  attempt  at  Cape  Catoche,  the 
south-east  promontory  of  Yucatan,  and  by  cutting 
logwood  there,  carried  on  a gainful  traffic.  When 
most  of  the  trees  near  the  coast  in  th.it  place  were 
felled,  they  removed  to  the  island  of  Trist,  in  the  bay 
of  Campeachv,  and  in  later  times,  their  principal 
station  has  been  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  The 
Spaniards,  alarmed  at  this  encroachment,  endea- 
voured by  n&gociation,  remonstrances,  and  open 
force,  to  prevent  the  English  from  obtaining  any 
footing  on  that  part  of  the  American  continent. 
But  after  struggling  against  it  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury, the  disasters  of  last  war  extorted  from  the  court 
of  Madrid  a reluctant  consent  to  tolerate  this  settle- 
ment of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its  territories 
The  pain  which  this  humbling  concession  occasioned, 
seems  to  have  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  devise  a 
method  of  rendering  it  of  little  consequence,  more 
effectual  than  all  the  efforts  of  negotiation  or  vio- 
lence. The  logwood  produced  on  the  west  coast  of 
Yucatan,  where  the  soil  is  drier,  is  in  quality  far 
superior  to  that  which  grows  on  the  marshy  grounds 
where  the  English  are  settled.  By  encouraging  the 
cutting  of  this,  and  permitting  the  importation 
of  it  into  Spain  without  paying  any  duty,  such 
vigour  has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  commerce, 
and  the  logwood  which  the  English  bring  to  market 
has  sunk  so  much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  the 
bay  of  Honduras  has  gradually  declined  since  it 
obtained  a legal  sanction ; and,  it  is  probable,  will 
soon  be  finally  abandoned.  In  that  event,  Yucatan 
and  Honduras  will  become  possessions  of  consider 
able  importance  to  Spain. 

Still  further  east  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  CosU  Rica  and  Vcragua,  which  likewise 
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belong  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain ; but  both 
have  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
are  apparently  of  such  small  value  that  they  merit 
no  particular  attention. 

The  most  important  province  depending  on  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru  is  Chili.  The  incas  had  estab- 
jehed  their  dominion  in  some  of  its  northern  districts; 
but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  its  gallant  and 
high-spirited  inhabitants  maintained  their  independ- 
ence. The  Spaniards,  allured  by  the  fame  of  its 
opulence,  early  attempted  the  conquest  of  it  under 
Diego  Almagro;  and  after  his  death,  Pedro  de  Val- 
divia resumed  the  design.  Both  met  with  fierce  op- 
position. The  former  relinquished  the  enterprise  in 
the  manner  which  I have  mentioned.  The  latter, 
after  having  given  many  displays,  both  of  courage 
and  military  skill,  was  cut  off,  together  with  a con- 
siderable body  of  troops  under  his  command.  Fran- 
cisco de  Viilagra,  Valdivia’s  lieutenant,  by  his 
spirited  conduct,  checked  the  natives  in  their  career, 
and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from  des- 
truction. By  degrees,  all  the  campaign  country 
along  the  coast  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish  do- 
minion. The  mountainous  country  is  still  possessed 
by  the  Puelches,  Araucos,  and  other  tribes  of  its 
o. ’ginal  inhabitants,  formidable  neighbours  to  tlje 
Spaniards;  with  whom,  during  the  course  of  two 
centuries,  thev  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  almost 
perpetual  hostility,  suspended  only  by  a few  inter- 
vals of  insecure  peace. 

That  part  of  Chili,  then,  which  may  properly  be 
deemed  a Spanish  province,  is  a narrow  district, 
extended  along  the  coast  from  the  desert  of  Atacamas 
9 the  island  of  Chiloe,  above  nine  hundred  miles. 
Its  climate  is  the  most  delicious  in  the  New  World, 
and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any  region  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Though  bordering  on  the  torrid 
zone,  it  never  feels  the  extremity  of  heat,  being 
screened  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  and  refreshed 
from  the  west  by  cooling  sea-breezes.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  is  so  mild  and  equable,  that  the 
Spaniards  give  it  the  preference  to  that  of  the 
southern  provinces  in  their  native  country.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  corresponds  with  the  benignity 
of  the  climate,  and  is  wonderfully  accommodated 
to  European  productions.  The  most  valuable  of 
these,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in  Chili,  as  if 
they  had  been  native  to  the  country.  All  the  fruits 
imported  from  Europe  attain  to  full  maturity  there. 
The  animals  of  our  hemisphere  not  only  multiply, 
but  improve,  in  this  delightful  region.  The  horned 
cattle  are  of  larger  size  than  those  of  Spain.  Its 
breed  of  horses  surpasses,  both  in  beauty  and  spirit, 
the  famous  Andalusian  race  from  which  they  sprung. 
Nor  has  nature  exhausted  her  bounty  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth ; she  has  stored  its  bowels  with  riches. 
Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  copper,  and 
of  lead,  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  it. 

A country  distinguished  by  so  many  blessings,  we 
may  be  apt  to  conclude,  would  early  become  a fa- 
vourite station  of  the  Spaniards,  and  must  have  been 
cultivated  with  peculiar  predilection  and  care.  In- 
stead of  this,  a great  part  of  it  remains  unoccupied. 
In  all  this  extent  of  country,  there  are  not  above 
eighty  thousand  white  inhabitants,  and  about  three 
times  that  number  of  negroes  and  people  of  a mixed 
race.  The  most  fertile  soil  in  America  lies  unculti- 
vated, and  some  of  its  most  promising  mines  remain 
unwrought.  Strange  as  this  neglect  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  avail  themselves  of  advantages  which 
seemed  to  court  their  acceptance  may  appear,  the 
causes  of  it  can  be  traced.  The  only  intercource 


of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the  South  sea,  was 
carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the  annual 
fleet  to  Porto-bello.  All  the  produce  of  these  colo 
nies  was  shipped  in  the  ports  of  Callao  or  Africa  in 
Peru,  for  Panama,  and  carried  from  thence  across 
the  isthmus.  All  the  commodities  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  mother-country  were  conveyed  from 
Panama  to  the  same  harbours.  Thus  both  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  Chili  passed  through  the  hands 
of  merchants  settled  in  Peru.  These  had  of  course 
a profit  on  each ; and  in  both  transactions  the  Chi- 
lese  felt  their  own  subordination ; and  having  no 
direct  intercourse  with  the  parent  state,  they  de- 
pended upon  another  province  for  the  disposal  of 
their  productions,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  their 
wants.  Under  such  discouragements,  population 
could  not  increase,  and  industry  was  destitute  of  one 
chief  incitement.  But  now  that  Spain,  from  motives 
which  I shall  mention  hereafter,  has  adopted  a new 
system,  and  carries  on  her  commerce  with  the  colo- 
nies in  the  South  sea,  by  ships  which  go  round  Cape 
Horn,  a direct  intercourse  is  opened  between  Chili 
and  the  mother-country.  The  gold,  the  silver,  and 
the  other  commodities  of  the  province,  will  be  ex- 
changed in  its  own  harbours  for  the  manufactures  of 
Europe.  Chili  may  speedily  rise  into  that  import- 
ance among  the  Spanish  settlements,  to  which  it  is 
entitled  by  its  natural  advantages.  It  may  become 
the  granary  of  Peru,  and  the  other  provinces  along 
the  Pacific  ocean.  It  may  supply  them  with  wine, 
with  cattle,  with  horses,  with  hemp,  and  many  other 
articles  for  which  they  now  depend  upon  Europe. 
Though  the  new  system  has  been  established  only  a 
few  years,  those  effects  of  it  begin  already  to  be 
observed.  If  it  shall  be  adhered  to  with  any  steadi- 
ness for  half  a century,  one  may  venture  to  foretell, 
that  population,  industry,  and  opulence,  will  advance 
in  this  province  with  rapid  progress. 

To  the  east  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tucu- 

man,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  border  on  Chili ; and,  like 
it,  were  dependent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru. 
These  regions,  of  immense  extent,  stretch  in  length, 
from  north  to  south,  above  thirteen  hundred  miles, 
and  in  breadth  more  than  a thousand.  This  country, 
which  is  larger  than  most  European  kingdoms,  na- 
turally forms  itself  into  two  great  divisions,  one  on 
the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  The  former  comprehends  Paraguay,  the 
famous  missions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  other 
districts.  But  as  disputes  have  long  subsisted  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  concerning 
its  boundaries,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  be  soon 
finally  ascertained,  either  amicably  or  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  sword.  I choose  to  reserve  my  account 
of  this  northern  division,  until  I enter  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Portuguese  America,  with  which  it  is  inti- 
mately connected ; and,  in  relating  it,  I shall  be 

able,  from  authentic  materials,  supplied  both  by 
Spain  and  Portugal,  to  give  a full  and  accurate  des- 
cription of  the  operations  and  views  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  rearing  that  singular  fabric  of  policy  in  America, 
which  has  drawn  so  much  attention,  and  has  been 
so  imperfectly  understood.  The  latter  division  of  the 
province  contains  the  governments  of  Tucuman  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  these  I shall  at  present  con- 
fine my  observations.  The  Spaniards  entered  this 
part  of  America  by  the  river  de  la  Plata ; and, 
though  a succession  of  cruel  disasters  befell  them 

| in  their  early  attempts  to  establish  their  dominion  in 
j it,  they  were  encouraged  to  persist  in  the  desrgn, 
| at  first  by  the  hopes  of  discovering  mines  in  the 
i interior  country,  and  afterwards  by  the  necessity  of 
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occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  other  nation 
from  settling  there,  and  penetrating  by  this  route 
into  their  rich  possessions  in  Peru.  But  except  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  they  have  made  no  settlement  of  any 
consequence  in  all  the  vast  space  which  I' have 
mentioned.  There  are,  indeed,  scattered  over  it,  a 
few  places  on  which  they  have  bestowed  the  name 
of  towns,  and  to  which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
add  some  dignity,  by  erecting  them  into  bishoprics  ; 
but  they  are  no  better  than  paltry  villages,  each  with 
two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants.  One  circum- 
stance, however,  which  was  not  originally  foreseen, 
has  contributed  to  render  this  district,  though  thinly 
peopled,  of  considerable  importance.  The  province 
of  Tucuman,  together  with  the  country  to  the  south 
of  the  Plata,  instead  of  being  covered  with  wood  like 
other  parts  of  America,  forms  one  extensive  open 
plain,  almost  without  a tree.  The  soil  is  a deep  fer- 
tile mouid,  watered  by  many  streams  descending 
from  the  Andes,  and  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure. 
In  this  rich  pasturage,  the  horses  and  cattle  imported 
by  the  Spaniards  from  Europe  have  multiplied  to  a 
degree  which  almost  exceeds  belief.  This  has 
enabled  the  inhabitants,  not  only  to  open  a lucrative 
trade  with  Peru,  by  supplying  it  with  cattle,  horses, 
and  mules,  but  to  carry  on  a commerce  no  less  bene- 
ficial, by  the  exportation  of  hides  to  Europe.  From 
both  the  colony  has  derived  great  advantages.  But 
its  commodious  situation  for  carrying  on  contraband 
trade,  has  been  the  chief  source  of  its  prosperity. 
While  the  court  of  Madrid  adhered  to  its  ancient 
system,  with  respect  to  its  communication  with  Ame- 
rica, the  river  De  la  Plata  lay  so  much  out  of  the 
course  of  Spanish  navigation,  that  interlopers, 
almost  without  any  risk  of  being  either  observed  or 
obstructed,  could  pour  in  European  manufactures  in 
such  quantities,  that  they  not  only  supplied  the  wants 
of  the  colony,  but  were  conveyed  into  all  the  eastern 
districts  of  Peru.  When  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil 
extended  their  settlements  to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  a new  channel  was  opened,  by  which  pro- 
hibited commodities  flowed  into  the  Spanish  terri- 
tories, with  still  more  facility,  and  in  greater  abun- 
dance. This  illegal  traffic,  however  detrimental  to 
the  parent  state,  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the 
settlement  which  had  the  immediate  benefit  of  it, 
and  Buenos-Ayres  became  gradually  a populous  and 
opulent  town.  What  maybe  the  effect  of  the  altera- 
tion lately  made  m the  government  of  this  colony, 
the  nature  of  which  shall  be  described  in  the  subse- 
quent book,  cannot  hitherto  be  known. 

All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World,  the  islands  excepted,  of  whose  discovery  and 
reduction  I have  formerly  given  an  account,  are 
comprehended  under  two  great  divisions;  the  former 
denominated  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Ferme,  the  pro- 
vinces of  which  stretch  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
eastern  frontier  of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  ; the  latter,  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
situated  in  the  interior  country.  With  a short  view 
of  these  I shall  close  this  part  of  my  work. 

To  the  east  of  Yeragua,  the  last  province  subject 
to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 
Though  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  continent  that  the 
Spaniards  first  began  to  plant  colonies,  they  have 
made  no  considerable  progress  in  peopling  it.  As 
the  country  is  extremely  mountainous,  deluged  with 
rain  during  a good  part  of  the  year,  remarkably  un- 
healthful,  and  contains  no  mines  Of  great  value,  the 
Spaniards  would  probably  have  abandoned  it  alto- 
gether, if  they  had  not  been  allured  to  continue  bv 
the  excellence  of  the  harbour  of  Porto-Bello  on  the 


one  sea,  and  that  of  Panama  rm  the  other.  These 
have  been  called  the  keys  to  the  communication  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  sea,  between  Spain  and 
her  most  valuable  colonies.  In  consequence  of  this 
advantage,  Panama  has  become  a considerable  and 
thriving  town.  The  peculiar  noxiousness  of  its  cli- 
mate has  prevented  Porto-Bello  from  increasing  in 
the  same  proportion.  As  the  intercourse  with  the 
settlements  in  the  Pacific  ocean  is  now  carried  on  by 
another  channel,  it  is  probable  that  both  Porto- 
Bello  and  Panama  will  decline,  when  no  longer 
nourished  and  enriched  by  that  commerce  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  their  prosperity,  and  even 
their  existence. 

The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha 
stretch  to  the  eastward  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 
The  country  still  continues  mountainous,  but  its  val- 
leys begin  to  expand,  arc  well  watered,  and  extremely 
fertile.  Pedro  de  Heredia  subjected  this  part  of 
America  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  about  the  year  1532. 
It  is  thinly  peopled,  and  of  course  ill  cultivated.  It 
produces,  however,  a variety  of  valuable  drugs,  and 
some  precious  stones,  particularly  emeralds.  But  its 
chief  importance  is  derived  from  the  harbour  of  Car- 
thagena, the  safest  and  best  fortified  of  any  in  the 
American  dominions  of  Spain.  In  a situation  so 
favourable,  commerce  soon  began  to  flourish.  As 
early  as  the  year  15 14  it  seems  to  have  been  a town 
of  some  note.  But  when  Carthagena  was  chosen  as 
the  port  in  which  the  galeons  should  first  begin  to 
trade  on  their  arrival  from  Europe,  and  to  which  they 
were  directed  to  return,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their 
voyage  homeward,  the  commerce  of  its  inhabitants 
was  so  much  favoured  by  this  arrangement.,  that  it 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  populous,  opulent,  and 
beautiful  cities  in  America.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  it  has  reached  its  highest 
point  of  exaltation,  and  that  it  will  be  so  far  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  Spanish  system  of  trade  with 
America,  which  has  withdrawn  from  it  the  desirable 
visits  of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at  least  a temporary 
decline.  But  the  wealth  now  collected  there  will 
soon  find  or  create  employment  for  itself,  and  may 
be  turned  with  advantage  into  some  new  channel. 
Its  harbour  is  so  safe,  and  so  conveniently  situated 
for  receiving  commodities  from  Europe,  its  merchants 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  convey  these  into 
all  the  adjacent  provinces,  that  it  is  probable  they 
will  still  retain  this  branch  of  trade,  and  Carthagena 
continue  to  be  a city  of  great  importance. 

The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  on  the 
cast,  was  first  visited  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  in  the 
year  1499;  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their  landing 
there,  having  observed  some  huts  in  an  Indian 
village  built  upon  piles,  in  order  to  raise  them  above 
the  stagnated  water  -which  covered  the  plain,  were 
led  to  bestow’  upon  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or 
Little  Venice,  by  their  usual  propensity  to  find  a 
resemblance  between  what  they  discovered  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  objects  which  were  familiar  to  them  in 
Europe.  They  made  some  attempts  to'  settle  there, 
but  with  little  success  The  final  reduction  of  the 
province  was  accomplished  by  means  very  different 
from  those  to  which  Spain  was  indebted  for  its  other 
acquisitions  in  the  New  World.  The  ambition  of 
Charles  V.  often  engaged  him  in  operations  of  such 
variety  and  extent,  that  his  revenues  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expense  of  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution. Among  other  expedients  for  supplying  the 
dificiency  of  his  funds,  he  had  borrowed  large  sums 
from  the  Velser-s  of  Augsburg,  the  most  opulent 
merchants  at  that  time  in  Europe.  By  way  of  retri- 
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bution  for  these,  or  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  obtaining  a 
new  loan,  he  bestowed  upon  them  the  province  of 
Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an  hereditary  fief  from  the 
crown  of  Castile,  on  condition  that  within  a limited 
time  they  should  render  themselves  masters  of  the 
country,  and  establish  a colony  there.  Under  the 
direction  of  such  persons,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  a settlement  would  have  been  established 
on  maxims  very  different  from  those  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  better  calculated  to  encourage  such  useful  in- 
dustry as  mercantile  proprietors  might  have  known 
to  be  the  most  certain  course  of  prosperity  and  opu- 
lence. But  unfortunately  they  committed  the  exe- 
cution of  their  plan  to  some  of  those  soldiers  of 
fortune  with  which  Germany  abounded  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  These  adventurers,  impatient  to 
amass  riches,  that  they  might  speedily  abandon  a 
station  which  they  soon  discovered  to  be  very  un- 
cemfortable,  instead  of  planting  a colony  in  order  to 
cultivate  and  improve  the  country,  wandered  from 
district  to  district  in  search  of  mines,  plundering  the 
natives  with  unfeeling  rapacity,  or  oppressing  them 
by  the  imposition  of  intolerable  tasks.  In  the  course 
of  a few  years,  their  avarice  and  exactions,  in  com- 
parison with  which  those  of  the  Spaniards  were 
moderate,  desolated  the  province  so  completely,  that 
it  could  hardly  afford  them  subsistence,  and  the 
Velsers  relinquished  a property  from  which  the  in- 
considerate conduct  of  their  agents  left  them  no 
hope  of  ever  deriving  any  advantage.  When  the 
wretched  remainder  of  the  Germans  deserved  Vene- 
zuela, the  Spaniards  again  took  possession  of  it ; but 
notwithstanding  many  natural  advantages,  it  is  one 
of  their  most  languishing  and  unproductive  settle- 
ments. 

The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are  the 
last  of  the  Spanish  territories  on  this  coast ; but  in 
relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  the  mercantile 
company,  in  which  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  with 
them  has  been  vested,  I shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  consider  their  state  and  productions. 

The  new  kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  an 
inland  country  of  great  extent.  This  important  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  about  the 
year  1536,  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar  and  Gonzalo 
Ximenes  de  Quesada,  two  of  the  bravest  and  most 
accomplished  officers  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
America.  The  former,  who  commanded  at  that 
time  in  Quito,  attacked  it  from  the  south ; the  latter 
made  his  invasion  from  Santa  Martha  on  the  north. 
As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  fur- 
ther advanced  in  improvement  than  any  people  in 
America  but  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  they 
defended  themselves  with  great  resolution  and 
good  conduct.  The  abilities  and  perseverance  of 
Benalcazar  and  Quesada  surmounted  all  opposition, 
though  not  without  encountering  many  dangers,  and 
reduced  the  country  into  the  form  of  a Spanish 
province. 

The  new  kingdom  of  Granada  is  so  far  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  though  it  approaches 
almost  to  the  equator,  the  climate  is  remarkably 
temperate.  The  fertility  of  its  valleys  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  richest  districts  in  America,  and 
its  higher  grounds  yield  gold  and  precious  stones  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  not  by  digging  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  that  this  gold  is  found ; it  is  mingled 
with  the  soil  near  the  surface,  and  separated  from  it 
by  repeated  washing  with  water.  This  operation  is 
carried  on  wholly  by  negro  slaves;  for  though  the 
chill  subterranean  air  has  been  discovered,  by  ex- 
perience, to  be  so  fatal  to  them,  that  they  cannot  be 


employed  with  advantage  in  the  deep  silver  mines, 
they  are  more  capable  of  performing  the  other  spe- 
cies of  labour  than  Indians.  As  the  natives  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt  from  that  ser- 
vice, which  has  wasted  their  race  so  rapidly  in  other 
parts  of  America,  the  country  is  still  remarkably 
populous.  Some  districts  yield  gold  with  a pro- 
fusion no  less  wonderful  than  that  in  the  vale  of 
Cineguilla,  which  1 have  formerly  mentioned,  and 
it  is  often  found  in  large  pepitar,  or  grains,  which 
manifest  the  abundance  in  which  it  is  produced, 
On  a rising  ground  near  Pamplona,  single  labourers 
have  collected  in  a day  what  was  equal  in  value 
to  a thousand  pesos.  A late  governor  of  Santa 
Fe  brought  with  him  to  Spain  a lump  of  pure  gold, 
estimated  to  be  worth  seven  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  sterling.  This,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  largest 
and  finest  specimen  ever  found  in  the  New  World, 
is  now  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid. 
But  without  founding  any  calculation  on  what  is 
rare  and  extraordinary,  the  value  of  the  gold  usually 
collected  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Popayan  and  Choco,  is  of  considerable 
amount.  Its  towns  are  populous  and  flourishing. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country  daily  increases.  Cultivation  and  in- 
dustry of  various  kinds  begin  to  be  encouraged,  and 
to  prosper.  A considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Carthagena,  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  other 
commodities,  being  conveyed  down  the  great  river  of 
St.  Magdalene  to  that  city.  On  another  quarter,  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada  has  a communication  with 
the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Orinoco ; but  the  country 
which  stretches  along  its  banks  towards  the  east,  is 
little  known,  and  imperfectly  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards. 


BOOK  VIII. 

After  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  discoveries  and  conquests  during  more  than 
half  a century,  I have  conducted  them  to  that  pe- 
riod when  their  authority  was  established  over  al- 
most all  the  vast  regions  in  the  New  World  still 
subject  to  their  dominion.  The  effect  of  their  settle- 
ments upon  the  countries  of  which  they  took  posses- 
sion, the  maxims  which  they  adopted  in  forming 
their  new  colonies,  the  interior  structure  and  policy 
of  these,  together  with  the  influence  of  their  pro- 
gressive improvement  upon  the  parent  state,  and 
upon  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations,  are  the 
objects  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  first  visible  consequence  of  the  establishments 
made  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a degree  equally 
astonishing  and  deplorable.  I have  already,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  mentioned  the  disastrous  influence 
undei  which  the  connexion  of  the  Americans  with 
the  people  of  the  hemisphere  commenced,  both  in 
the  islands  and  in  several  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
have  touched  upon  various  causes  of  their  rapid 
consumption.  Wherever  the  inhabitants  of  America 
had  resolution  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their 
liberty  and  rights,  many  perished  in  the  unequa. 
contest,  and  were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invaders 
But  the  greatest  desolation  followed  after  the  sword 
was  sheathed,  and  the  conquerors  were  settled  in 
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tranquillity.  It  was  in  the  islands,  and  in  those  Such  are  the  most  considerable  events  and  causes 
provinces  of  the  continent  which  stretch  from  the  which,  by  their  combined  operation,  contributed  to 
gulf  of  Trinidad  to  the  confines  of  Mexico, *that  the  depopulate  America.  Without  attending  to  these, 
fatal  effects  of  the  Spanish  dominion  were  first  and  many  authors,  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
most  sensibly  felt.  All  these  were  occupied  either  desolation,  have  ascribed  this  unexampled  event  to 
by  wandering  tribes  of  hunters,  or  by  such  as  hud  a system  of  policy  no  less  profound  than  atrocious, 
■made  but  small  progress  in  cultivation  and  industry.  The  Spaniards,  as  they  pretend,  conscious  of  their 
When  they  were  compelled  by  their  new  masters  to  own  inability  to  occupy  the  vast  regions  which  they 
take  up  a fixed  residence,  and  to  apply  to  regular  had  discovered,  and  foreseeing  the  impossibility  of 
labour;  when  tasks  were  imposed  upon  them  dis-  maintaining  their  authority  over  a people  infinitely 
proportioned  to  their  strength,  and  were  exacted  superior  to  themselves  in  number,  in  order  to  pre- 
with  unrelenting  severity,  they  possessed  not  vigour  serve  the  possession  of  America,  resolved  to  exter- 
minate the  inhabitants,  and,  by  converting  a great 
part  of  the  country  into  a desert,  endeavoured  to 
secure  their  own  dominion  over  it.  But  nations  sel- 
dom extend  their  views  to  objects  so  remote,  or  lav 
their  plans  so  deep;  and  for  the  honour  of  humanity 
we  may  observe,  that  no  nation  ever  deliberatelv 


either  of  mind  or  of  body  to  sustain  this  unusual 
load  of  oppression.  Dejection  and  despair  drove 
many  to  end  their  lives  by  violence.  Fatigue  and 
famine  destroyed  more.  In  all  those  extensive  re- 
gions, the  original  race  of  inhabitants  wasted  away  ; 
in  some  it  was  totally  extinguished.  In  Mexico, 


where  a powerful  and  martial  people  distinguished  formed  such  an  execrable  scheme.  The  Spanish 
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their  opposition  to  the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of  cou 
rage  worthy  of  a better  fate,  great  numbers  fell  in 
the  field ; and  there,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  still  greater 
numbers  perished  under  the  hardships  of  attending 
the  Spanish  armies  in  their  various  expeditions  and 
civil  wars,  worn  out  with  the  incessant  toil  of  carry- 
ing their  baggage,  provisions,  and  military  stores. 

But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards 
was  so  destructive  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
as  the  inconsiderate  policy  with  which  they  estab- 
lished their  new  settlements.  The  former  were  tem- 
porary calamities,  fatal  to  individuals  : the  latter 
was  a permanent  evil,  which,  with  gradual  consump- 


monarchs,  far  from  acting  upon  any  such  system 
of  destruction,  were  uniformly  solicitous  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  new  subjects.  With  Isabella,  zeal 
for  propagating  the  Christian  faith,  together  with 
the  desire  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  the  consolations  of  religion,  to  people  destitute 
of  spiritual  light,  were  more  than  ostensible  motives 
for  encouraging  Columbus  to  attempt  his  discoveries. 
Upon  his  success,  she  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  pious 
purpose,  and  manifested  the  most  tendqr  concern  to 
secure  not  only  religious  instruction,  but  mild  treat- 
ment, to  that  inoffensive  race  of  men  subjected  to 
her  crown.  Her  successors  adopted  the  same  ideas  ; 


tion,  wasted  the  nation.  When  the  provinces  of  and  on  many  occasions,  which  I have  mentioned, 
Mexico  and  Peru  were  divided  among  the  conquerors,  .1  their  authority  was  interposed,  in  the  most  vigorous 
each  was  eager  to  obtain  a district  from  which  j exertions,  to  protect  the  people  of  America  from  the 


he  might  expect  an  instantaneous  recompence  for 
all  his  services.  Soldiers,  accustomed  to  the  care- 
lessness and  dissipation  of  a military  life,  had  neither 
industry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of  regular  cultivation, 
mor  patience  <to  wait  for  its  slow  but  certain  returns. 
Instead  of  settling  in  the  valleys  occupied  by  the 
natives,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  would  have 
amply  rewarded  the  diligence  of  the  planter,  they 
ehose  to  fix  their  stations  in  some  of  the  mountainous 
regions,  frequent  both  in  New  Spain  and  in  Peru. 
To  search  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  was  the  chief 
•object  of  their  activity.  The  prospects  which  this 
opens,  and  the  alluring  hopes  which  it  continually 
presents,  correspond  wonderfully  with  the  spirit  of 
•enterprise  and  adventure  that  animated  the  first  emi 


oppression  of  their  Spanish  subjects.  Their  regu- 
lations for  this  purpose  were  numerous,  and  often 
repeated.  They  were  framed  with  wisdom  and  dic- 
tated by  humanity.  After  their  possessions  in  the 
New  World  became  so  extensive  as  might  have  ex- 
cited some  apprehensions  of  difficulty  in  retaining 
their  dominion  over  them,  the  spirit  of  their  regu- 
lations was  as  mild  as  when  their  settlements  wore 
confined  to  the  islands  alone.  Their  solicitude  to 
protect  the  Indians  seems  rather  to  have  augmented 
as  their  acquisitions  increased  ; and  from  ardour 
to  accomplish  this,  they  enacted  and  endeavoured 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  laws,  which  excited 
a formidable  rebellion  in  one  of  their  colonies, 
and  spread  alarm  and  disaffection  through  all 


grants  to  America  in  every  part  of  their  conduct.  | the  rest.  But  the  avarice  of  individuals  was  too 


In  order  to  push  forward  those  favourite  projects,  so 
many  hands  were  wanted,  that  the  service  of  the 
natives  became  indispensably  requisite.  They  were 
accordingly  compelled  to  abandon  their  ancient  ha- 
bitations in  the  plains,  and  driven  in  crowds  to  the 
mountains.  This  sudden  transition  from  the  sultry 
climate  of  the  valleys  to  the  chill  penetrating  air 
peculiar  to  high  lands  in  the  torrid  zone;  exorbitant 
labour,  scanty  or  unwholesome  nourishment,  and  the 


violent  to  be  controlled  by  the  authority  of  laws 
Rapacious  and  daring  adventurers,  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  government,  little  accustomed  to 
the  restraints  of  military  discipline  while  in  service, 
and  still  less  disposed  to  respect  the  feeble  juris- 
diction of  civil  power  in  an  infant  colony,  despised 
or  deluded  every  regulation  that  set  bounds  to  their 
exactions  and  tyranny.  The  parent  state,  with  per- 
severing attention,  issued  edicts  to  prevent  the  op- 


despondency  occasioned  by  a species  of  oppression  pression  of  the  Indians;  the  colonists,  regardless 
to  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  and  of  which  | of  these,  or  trusting  to  their  distance  for  impunitv, 
they  saw  no  end,  affected  them  nearly  as  much  as  i continued  to  consider  and  treat  them  as  slaves.  The 
their  less  industrious  countrymen  in  the  islands,  j governors  themselves,  and  other  officers  employed 
They  sunk  under  the  united  pressure  of  those  cala-  | in  the  colonies,  several  of  whom  were,  as  indigent 
mities,  and  melted  away  with  almost  equal  rapidity,  j and  rapacious  as  the  adventurers  over  whom  they 
In  consequcnse  of  this,  together  with  the  introduc- 1 presided,  were  too  apt  to  adopt  their  contemptuous 
tion  of  the  small-pox,  a malady  unknown  in  Ame-  I ideas  of  the  conquered  people ; and,  instead  of 
rica,  and  extremely  fatal  to  the  natives,  the  number  I checking,  encouraged  or  connived  at  their  excesses, 
of  people  both  in  New  Spain  and  Peru  was  so  much  j The  desolution  of  the  New  World  should  not  then 
reduced,  that  in  a few  years  the  accounts  of  their  ! be  charged  on  the  court  of  Spain,  or  be  considered 
ancient  population  appeared  almost  incredible(I64). ! as  the  effect  of  any  system  of  policy  adopted  there. 
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It  ought  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  indigent  and 
often  unprincipled  adventurers,  whose  fortune  it  was 
to  be  the  conquerors  and  first  planters  of  America, 
who.  by  measures  no  less  inconsiderate  than  unjust, 
counteracted  the  edicts  of  their  sovereign,  and  have 
brought  disgrace  upon  their  country. 

With  still  greater  injustice  have  many  authors  re- 
presented the  intolerating  spirit  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  as  the  cause  of  exterminating  the 
Americans,  and  have  accused  the  Spanish  eccle- 
siastics of  animating  their  countrymen  to  the 
slaughter  of  that  innocent  people,  as  idolaters  and 
enemies  of  God.  But  the  first  missionaries  who 
visited  America,  though  weak  and  illiterate  were 
pious  men.  They  early  espoused  the  defence  of  the 
natives,  and  vindicated  their  character  from  the  as- 
persions of  their  conquerors,  who,  describing  them 
as  incapable  of  being  formed  to  the  offices  of 
civil  life,  or  of  comprehending  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  contended,  that  they  were  a subordi- 
nate race  of  men,  on  whom  the  hand  of  nature 
had  set  the  mark  of  servitude.  From  the  accounts 
which  I have  given  of  the  humane  and  persevering 
zeal  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  in  protecting  the 
helpless  flock  committed  to  their  charge,  they  ap- 
pear in  a light  which  reflects  lustre  upon  their  func- 
tion. They  were  ministers  of  peace,  who  endea- 
voured t©  wrest  the  rod  from  the  hands  of  oppressors. 
To  their  powerful  interposition  the  Americans  were 
indebted  for  every  regulation  tending  to  mitigate 
the  rigour  of  their  fate.  The  clergy  in  the  Spanish 
settlements,  regular  as  well  as  secular,  are  still  con- 
sidered by  the  Indians  as  their  natural  guardians, 
to  whom  they  have  recourse  under  the  hardships, 
and  exactions  to  which  they  are  too  often  exposed. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  depopulation  of  Ame- 
rica, a very  considerable  number  of  the  native  race 
still  remains  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  especially  in 
those  parts  which  were  not  exposed  to  the  first  fury 
of  the  Spanish  arms,  or  desolated  by  the  first  efforts 
of  their  industry,  still  more  ruinous.  In  Guatimala, 
Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and  the  other  delightful  pro- 
vinces of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  stretch  along 
the  South  sea,  the  race  of  Indians  is  still  numerous. 
Their  settlements  in  some  places  are  so  popu- 
lous, as  to  merit  the  name  of  cities.  In  the 
three  audiences  into  which  New  Spain  is  divi- 
ded, there  are  at  least  two  millions  of  Indians; 
a pitiful  remnant  indeed,  of  its  ancient  population ; 
but  such  as  still  forms  a body  of  people  superior  in 
number  to  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  this 
extensive  country.  In  Pedro  several  districts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  are  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  Indians.  In  other  provinces 
they  are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  and  in  many 
of  their  settlements  are  almost  the  only  persons  who 
practice  the  mechanic  arts,  and  fill  most  of  the 
inferior  stations  in  society.  As  the  inhabitants  both 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  accustomed  to  a fixed 
residence,  and  to  a certain  degree  of  regular  indus- 
try, less  violence  was  requisite  in  bringing  them  to 
some  conformity  with  the  European  modes  of  civil 
l'fe.  But  whenever  the  Spaniards  settled  among 
me  savage  tribes  of  America,  their  atempts  to  in- 
corporate with  them  have  been  always  fruitless,  and 
often  fatal  to  the  natives.  Impatient  of  restraint, 
and  disdaining  labour  as  a mark  of  servility,  they 
either  abandoned  their  original  seats,  and  sought 
J'oi  independence  in  mountains  and  forests  inacces- 
sible to  their  oppressers,  or  perished  when  reduced 
to  a state  repugnant  to  their  ancient  ideas  and 
habits.  In  their  district  adjacent  to  Carthagena,  to 


Panama,  and  to  Buenos-Ayres,  the  desolation  » 
more  general  than  even  in  those  parts  of  Mexico 
and  Peiu  of  which  the  Spaniards  have  taken  most 

lull  possession. 

L B^t  the  establishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
; New  World,  though  fatal  to  its  ancient  inhabitants, 

| we,rf  “ad/  ata  Pei*iod  when  that  monarchv  was  ca- 
pable of  forming  them  to  best  advantage.'  By  the 
i umon  °f.  aH  its  petty  kingdoms,  Spain  w!s  become  a 
I Powerful  state,  equal  to  so  great  an  undertaking.  Its 
! rna*  h v’m-g  extended  their  prerogatives  far 
; beyond  the  limits  which  once  circumscribed  the 
| re?al  P°wer  in  everY  kingdom  of  Europe,  were  hardly 
j subject  to  control,  either  in  concerting  or  in 
executing  their  measures.  In  every  wide-ex- 
tended empire,  the  form  of  government  must  be 
simple,  and  the  sovereign  authority  such,  that  its  re- 
solutions may  be  taken  with  promptitude,  ami  may 
pervade  the  whole  with  sufficient  force.  Such  was 
the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  when  they  were 
called  to  deliberate  concerning  the  mode  of  establish 
mg  their  dominion  over  the  most  remote  provinces 
which  had  ever  been  subjected  to  any  European 
state.  In  this  deliberation,  they  felt  themselves 
under  no  constitutional  restraint,  and  that,  as  inde 
pendent  masters  of  their  own  resolves,  they  might 
issue  the  edicts  requisite  fot  modelling  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  new  colonies  by  a mere  act  of  preroga- 

This  early  interposition  of  the  Spanish  crown,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  policy  and  trade  of  its  colonies, 
is  a peculiarity  which  distinguishes  their  progress  from 
that  of  the  colonies  of  any  other  European  nation. 
When  the  Portuguese,  the  English,  and  French, 
took  possession  of  the  regions  in  . American  which 
they  now  occupy,  the  advantages  which  these  pro- 
mised to  yield  were  so  remote  and  uncertain,  that 
their  colonies  were  suffered  to  struggle  through  a 
hard  infancy,  almost  without  guidance  or  protection 
from  the  parent  state.  But  gold  and  silver,  the  first 
productions  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New 
Worid,  were  mere  alluring,  and  immediately  at 
tracted  the  attention  of  their  monarchs.  Though 
they  had  contributed  little  to  the  discovery,  and  al- 
most nothing  to  the  conquest,  of  the  New  World, 
they  instantly  assumed  the  function  of  its  legisla- 
tors ; and  having  acquired  a species  of  dominion 
formerly  unknown,  they  formed  a plan  for  exercising 
it,  to  which  nothing  similar  occurs  in  the  history  of 
human  affairs. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  Spanish  jurisprudence 
with  respect  to  America,  is  to  consider  what  has  been 
acquired  there  as  vested  in  the  crown,  rather  than  in 
the  state.  Bv  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI  on  which 
as  its  great  charter,  Spain  founded  its  tight  all  the 
regions  that  had  been  or  should  be  discovered  were 
bestowed  as  a free  gift  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

1 hey  and  their  successors  were  uniformly  held  to  be 
the  universal  proprietors  of  the  vast  territories 
which  the  arms  of  their  subjects  conquered  in  the 
New  World.  From  them  all  grants  of  land  there 
flowed,  and  to  them  they  finally  returned.  The  lead- 
ers who  conducted  the  various  expeditions,  the  go- 
vernors who  presided  over  the  different  colonies,  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  the  ministers  of  religion 
were  all  appointed  by  their  authority,  and  removable 
m them  pieasure.  The  people  wno  co  e<J 
infant  settlements  were  entitled  to  no  privileges 
independent  of  the  sovereign,  or  that  served  as  a 
carrier  against  the  power  of  the  crown.  It  is  true 
that  when  towns  were  built,  and  formed  into  bodied 
corporate,  the  citizens  were  permitted  t a elect  thei? 
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own  magistrates,  who  governed  them  by  laws  which 
the  community  enacted.  Even  in  the  most  despotic  j 
states  this  feeble  spark  of  liberty  is  not  extinguished. 
But,  in  the  cities  of  Spanish  America,  this  jurisdic- 
tion is  merely  municipal,  and  is  confined  to  the  regu- 
lation of  their  own  interior  commerce  and  police. 
In  whatever  relates  to  public  government,  and  the 
genearl  interest,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  law. 
No  political  power  originates  from  the  people. 
All  centres  in  the  crown,  and  in  the  officers  of  its 
nomination. 

When  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America 
were  completed,  their  monarchs,  informing  the  plan 
of  internal  policy  for  their  new  dominions,  divided 
them  into  two  immense  governments,  one  subject 
to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  the  other  to  the  viceroy 
of  Peru.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  former  extended 
over  all  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  American  continent  Un- 
der that  of  the  latter,  was  comprehended  whatever 
she  possessed  in  South  America.  This  arrange- 
ment, which,  from  the  beginning  was  attended  with 
many  inconveniences,  became  intolerable  when  the 
remote  provinces  of  each  viceroyalty  began  to  im- 
prove in  industry  and  population.  The  people  com- 
plained of  their  subjection  to  a superior,  whose  place 
of  residence  was  so  distant,  or  so  inaccessible,  as 
almost  excluded  them  from  any  intercourse  with  the 
seat  of  government.  The  authority  of  the  viceroy 
over  districts  so  far  removed  from  his  own  eye  and 
observation,  was  unavoidably  both  feeble  and  ill 
directed.  As  a remedy  for  those  evils,  a third  vice- 
royalty has  been  established  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  extends  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme  and  the  province  of  Quito.  Those  viceroys  not 
only  represent  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  but 
possess  his  regal  prerogatives  within  the  precincts 
of  their  own  governments  in  their  utmost  extent. 
Like  him,  they  exercise  supreme  authority  in  every 
department  of  government,  civil,  military,  and  cri- 
minal. They  have  the  sole  right  of  nominating 
the  persons  who  hold  many  offices  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  the  occasional  privilege  of  supply- 
ing those  which  when  they  become  vacant  by  death 
are  in  the  royal  gift,  until  the  successor  by  the  king 
shall  arrive.  The  external  pomp  of  their  govern- 
ment is  suited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power.  Their 
courts  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid 
with  horse  and  foot  guards,  a household  regularly 
established,  numerous  attendants,  and  ensigns  of 
command,  displaying  such  magnificence  as  hardly 
retains  the  appearance  of  delegated  authority. 

But  as  the  viceroys  cannot  discharge  in  person 
the  functions  of  a supreme  magistrate  in  every  part 
of  their  extensive  jurisdiction,  they  are  aided  in  their 
government  by  officers  and  tribunals  similar  to  those 
in  Spain.  The  conduct  of  civil  affairs  in  the  various 
provinces  and  districts,  into  which  the  Spanish  do- 
minions in  America  are  divided,  is  committed  to 
magistrates  of  various  orders  and  denominations  ; 
some  appointed  by  the  king,  others  by  the  viceroy, 
but  all  subject  to  the  command  of  the  latter,  and 
amenable  to  his  jurisdiction.  The  administration 
of  justice  is  vested  in  tribunals,  known  bv  the  name 
of  audiences , and  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
court  of  chancery  in  Spain.  These  are  eleven  in 
ense  justice  to  as  many  districts, 
into  which  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  are 
divided  ( 17.0).  The  number  of  judges  in  the  court  of 
audience  is  various  according  to  the  extent  and  im- 


portance of  their  jurisdiction.  The  station  is  no 
less  honourable  than  lucrative,  and  is  commonly 
filled  by  persons  of  such  abilities  and  merit  as 
render  this  tribunal  extremely  respectable.  Both 
civil  and  criminal  causes  come  under  their  cogm 
zance,  and  for  each  peculiar  judges  are  set  apart 
Though  it  is  only  in  the  most  despotic  governments 
that  the  sovereign  exercises  in  person  the  formidable 
prerogative  of  administering  justice  to  his  subiects 
and  in  absolving,  or  condemning,  consults  no  law 
but  what  is  deposited  in  his  own  breast ; though,  in 
all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  judicial  authority  is 
committed  to  magistrates,  whose  decisions  are  regu- 
lated by  known  laws  and  established  forms;  the 
Spanish  viceroys  have  often  attempted  to  intrude 
themselves  into  the  seat  of  justice,  and,  with  an  am- 
bition which  their  distance  from  the  control  of  a 
superior  rendered  bold,  have  aspired  at  a power 
which  their  master  does  not  venture  to  assume.  In 
order  to  check  an  usurpation  which  must  have  an- 
nihilated justice  and  security  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
by  subjecting  the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the 
will  of  a single  man,  the  viceroys  have  been  prohi 
bited,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  by  repeated  laws, 
from  interfering  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  audience,  or  from  delivering  an  opinion,  or 
giving  a voice,  with  respect  to  any  point  litigated 
before  them.  In  some  particular  cases,  in  which 
any  question  of  civil  right  is  involved,  even  the  po- 
litical regulations  of  the  viceroy  may  be  brought 
under  the  review  of  the  court  of  audience,  which  in 
those  instances  may  be  deemed  an  intermediate 
power  placed  between  him  and  the  people,  as  a con- 
stitutional barrier  to  circumscribe  his  jurisdiction. 
But  as  legal  restraints  on  a person  who  represents 
the  sovereign,  and  is  clothed  with  his  authority,  are 
little  suited  to  the  genius  of  Spanish  policy ; the  he- 
sitation and  reserve  with  which  it  confers  this 
power  on  the  courts  of  audience  are  remarkable. 
They  may  advise,  they  may  remonstrate ; but,  in 
the  event  of  a direct  collision  between  their  opinion 
and  the  will  of  the  viceroy,  what  he  determines  must 
be  carried  into  execution,  and  nothing  remains  for 
them,  but  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king  and  the 
council  of  the  Indies  But  to  be  entitled  to  remon- 
strate, and  inform  against  a person  before  whom  all 
others  must  be  silent,  and  tamely  submit  to  his  de 
crees,  is  a privilege  which  adds  dignity  to  the  courts 
of  audience.  This  is  further  augmented  by  another 
circumstance.  Upon  the  death  of  a viceroy,  with- 
out any  provision  of  a successor  by  the  king,  the 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  court  of  audience 
resident  in  the  capital  of  the  vicerovalty ; and  the 
senior  judge,  assisted  by  his  brethren,  exercises  all 
the  functions  of  the  viceroy  while  the  office  conti- 
nues vacant.  In  matters  which  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  audiences,  in  the  course  of  their 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  as  courts  of  justice,  their  sen- 
tences are  final  in  every  litigation  concerning  pro 
pertv  of  less  value  than  six  thousand  pesos  ; but 
when  the  subject  in  dispute  exceeds  that  sum,  their 
decisions  are  subject  to  review,  and  may  be  carried 
by  appeal  before  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies. 

In  this  council,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
the  monarchy  for  dignity  and  power,  is  vested  the 
supreme  government  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America.  It  was  first  established  by  Ferdinand, 
in  the  year  1511,  and  brought  into  a more  perfect 
form  by  Charles  V.,  in  the  year  1524.  Its  jurisdic- 
tion extends  to  every  department;  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  military,  and  commercial  All  laws  and  ordi- 
nances relative  to  the  government  and  police  of  the 
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colonies  originate  there,  and  must  be  approved  of  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members  before  they  are  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  king.  All  the  offices,  of  which  the 
nomination  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  are  conferred 
in  this  council.  To  it  each  person  employed  in 
America,  from  the  viceroy  downwards,  is  account- 
able. It  reviews  their  conduct,  rewards  their  ser- 
vices, and  inflicts  the  punishments  due  to  their  mal- 
versations. Before  it  is  laid  whatever  intelligence, 
either  public  or  secret,  is  received  from  America  ; 
and  every  scheme  of  improving  the  administration, 
the  police,  or  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  is  sub- 
mitted to  its  consideration.  From  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  it  has  been  the 
constant  object  of  the  Catholic  monarchs  to  main- 
tain its  authority,  and  to  make  such  additions  from 
time  to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its  splendour,  as 
might  render  it  formidable  to  all  their  subjects  in 
the  New  World.  Whatever  degree  of  public  order 
and  virtue  still  remains  in  that  country,  where  so 
many  circumstances  conspire  to  relax  the  former, 
and  to  corrupt  the  latter,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a great 
measure,  to  the  wise  regulations  and  vigilant  inspec- 
tion of  this  respectable  tribunal. 

As  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  always  present  in 
his  council  of  the  Indies,  its  meetings  are  held  in 
the  place  where  he  resides.  Another  tribunal  has 
been  instituted,  in  order  to  regulate  such  commer- 
cial affairs  as  required  the  immediate  and  personal 
inspection  of  those  appointed  to  superintend  them. 
This  is  called  Casa  de  la  Contratacion,  or  the  house 
of  trade,  and  was  established  in  Seville,  the  port  to 
which  commerce  with  the  New  World  was  confined, 
as  early  as  the  year  1501.  It  may  be  considered 
both  as  a board  of  trade,  and  as  a court  of  judicature. 
In  the  former  capacity,  it  takes  cognizance  of  what- 
ever relates  to  the  intercourse  of  Spain  with  Ame- 
rica, it  regulates  what  commodities  should  be  ex- 
ported thither,  and  has  the  inspection  of  such  as  are 
received  in  return.  It  decides  concerning  the  de- 
parture of  the  fleets  for  the  West  Indies,  the  freight 
and  burden  of  the  ships,  their  equipment  and  desti- 
nation. In  the  latter  capacity,  it  judges  with  respect 
to  every  question,  civil,  commercial,  or  criminal, 
arising  in  consequence  of  the  transactions  of  Spain 
with  America ; and  in  both  these  departments  its 
decisions  are  exempted  from  the  review  of  any  court 
but  that  of  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  system  of  govern- 
ment which  Spain  has  established  in  her  American 
colonies.  To  enumerate  the  various  subordinate 
boards  and  offices  employed  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  collecting  the  public  revenue,  and  in  re- 
gulating the  interior  police  of  the  country ; to  de- 
scribe their  different  functions,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  mode  and  effect  of  their  operations,  would  prove 
a detail  no  less  intricate  than  minute  and  uninter- 
esting. 

The  first  object  of  the  Spanish  monarch  was  to 
secure  the  productions  of  the  colonies  to  the  parent- 
state,  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of- any  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  They  took  possession  of  Ame- 
rica by  right  of  conquest,  and  conscious  not  only  of 
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the  feebleness  of  their  infant  settlements,  but  aware 
of  I’  e difficulty  in  establishing  their  dominion  over 
regions  so  extensive,  or  in  retaining  so  many  reluct- 
ant nations  under  the  yoke,  they  dreaded  the  intru- 


extended,  and  the  value  of  them  came  to  be  more 
fully  understood.  In  consequence  of  it,  a system 
of  colonizing  was  introduced,  to  which  there  had 
hitherto  been  nothing  similar  among  mankind.  In 
the  ancient  world,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  send 
forth  colonies.  But  they  were  of  two  kinds  only, 
lhey  were  either  migrations,  which  served  to  dis- 
burden a state  of  its  superfluous  subjects,  when  thev 
multiplied  too  fast  for  the  territory  which  they  occu- 
pied ; or,  they  were  military  detachments,  stationed 
as  garrisons  in  a conquered  province.  The  colonies 
of  some  Greek  republics,  and  the  swarms  of  northern  & 
barbarians  which  settled  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
were  of  the  first  species.  The  Roman  colonies  were 
of  the  second.  In  the  former,  the  connexion  with  the 
mother-country  quickly  ceased,  and  they  became 
independent  states.  In  the  latter,  as  the  disjunction 
was  not  complete,  the  dependence  continued.  In 
their  American  settlements,  the  Spanish  monarchs 
took  what  was  peculiarly  to  each,  and  studied  to 
unite  them.  By  sending  colonies  to  regions  so  re- 
mote, by  establishing  in  each  a form  of  interior 
policy  and  administration,  under  distinct  governors, 
and  with  peculiar  laws,  they  disjoined  them  from 
the  mother-country.  By  retaining  in  their  own 
hands  the  rights  of  legislation,  as  well  as  that  of 
imposing  taxes,  together  with  the  power  of  nominat- 
ing the  persons  who  filled  exery  department  of  ex- 
ecutive government,  civil  or  military,  they  secured 
their  dependence  upon  the  parent-state.  Happily 
for  Spain,  the  situation  of  her  colonies  was  such  as 
rendered  it  possible  to  reduce  this  new  idea  into 
practice.  Almost  all  the  countries  which  she  had 
discovered  and  occupied,  lay  within  the  tropics. 
The  productions  of  that  large  portion  of  the  globe 
are  different  from  those  of  Europe,  even  in  its  most 
southern  provinces.  The  qualities  of  the  climate 
and  of  the  soil  naturally  turn  the  industry  of  such 
as  settle  there  into  new  channels.  When  the  Spa- 
niards first  took  possession  of  their  dominions  in 
America,  the  precious  metals  which  they  yieldec. 
were  the  only  object  that  attracted  their  attention 
Even  when  their  efforts  began  to  take  a better  di 
rection,  lhey  employed  themselves  almost  wholly 
in  rearing  such  peculiar  productions  of  the  climate 
as,  from  their  rarity  or  value,  were  of  chief  demand 
in  the  mother-country.  Allured  by  vast  prospects 
of  immediate  wealth,  they  disdained  to  waste  their 
industry  on  what  was  less  lucrative,  but  of  superior 
moment.  In  order  to  render  it  impossible  to  correct 
this  error,  and  to  prevent  them  from  making  any 
efforts  in  industry  which  might  interfere  with  those 
of  the  mother-country,  the  establishment  of  several 
species  of  manufactures,  and  even  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  or  olive,  are  prohibited  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies (171),  under  severe  penalties.  They  must 
trust  entirely  to  the  mother-country  for  the  objects 
of  primary  necessity.  Their  clothes,  their  furniture, 
their  instruments  of  labour,  their  luxuries,  and  even 
a considerable  part  of  the  provisions  which  they 
consume,  were  imported  from  Spain.  During  a 
great  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain,  possess- 
ing an  extensive  commerce  and  flourishing  manufac- 
tures, could  supply  with  ease  the  growing  demands 
of  her  colonies  from  her  own  stores.  The  produce 
of  their  mines  and  plantations  was  given  in  ex- 
change for  these.  But  all  that  the  colonies  received, 
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tion  of  strangers;  they  even  shunned  their  inspec-  j as  well  as  all  that  they  gave,  was  conveyed  in  Spa- 
tion,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  them  at  a distance  j msh  bottoms.  No  vessel  belonging  to  the  colonies 
from  their  coasts.  This  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ex-  j was  ever  permitted  to  carry  the  commodities  of  Ame- 
clusion,  which  at  first  was  natural,  and  perhaps  ne-  | rica  to  Europe.  Even  the  commercial  intercourse 
cessary,  augmented  as  their  possessions  in  America  j of  one  colony  with  another  was  either  absolutely 
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Prohibited,  or  limited  by  many  jealous  restrictions,  of  those  radical  errors  in  the  distribution  and  nature 
All  that  America  yields  flows  into  the  ports  of  Spain:  i of  property  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  are  felt 


all  that  it  consumes  must  issue  from  them.  No  fo 
reigner  can  enter  its  colonies  without  express  per- 
mission ; no  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  is  received 
into  their  harbours ; and  the  pains  of  death,  with 
confiscation  of  movables,  are  denounced  against 
every  inhabitant  who  presumes  to  trade  with  them. 
Thus  the  colonies  are  kept  in  a state  of  perpetual 
pupilage ; and  by  the  introduction  of  this  commer- 
cial dependence,  a refinement  in  policy  of  which 
Spain  set  the  first  example  to  European  nations, 
the  supremacy  of  the  parent  state  hath  been  main- 
tained over  remote  colonies  during  two  centuries  and 
a half. 

Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Spanish 
monarchs  seem  to  have  attended  in  forming  their  new 
settlements  in  America.  But  they  could  not  plant 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  they  had  destroyed; 
and  from  many  concurring  causes,  their  progress 
has  been  extremely  slow  in  filling  up  the  immense 
void  which  their  devastations  had  occasioned.  As 
soon  as  the  rage  for  discovery  and  adventure  began 
to  abate,  the  Spaniards  opened  their  eyes  to  dangers 
and  distress  which  at  first  they  did  not  perceive,  or 
had  despised.  The  numerous  hardships  with  which 
the  members  of  infant  colonies  have  to  struggle;  the 
diseases  of  unwholesome  climates  fatal  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Europeans ; the  difficulty  of  bringing  a 
country  covered  with  forests  into  culture  ; the  want 
of  hands  necessary  for  labour  in  some  provinces, 
and  the  slow  reward  of  industry  in  all,  unless  where 
the  accidental  discover}'  of  mines  enriched  a few  for- 
tunate adventures,  were  evils  universally  felt  and 
magnified.  Discouraged  by  the  view  of  these,  the 
spirit  of  migration  was  so  much  damped,  that  sixty 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  the 
number  of  Spaniards  in  all  its  provinces  is  com- 
puted not  to  have  exceeded  fifteen  thousand  (172). 

The  mode  in  which  property  was  distributed  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  regulations  established 
with  respect  to  the  transmission  of  it,  whether  by 
descent  or  by  sale,  were  extremely  unfavourable  to 
population.  In  order  to  promote  a rapid  increase 
of  people  in  any  new  settlement,  property  in  land 
aught  to  be  divided  into  small  shares,  and  the  alie- 
nation of  it  should  be  rendered  extremely  easy.  But 
the  rapaciousness  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  the 
New  World,  paid  no  regard  to  this  fundamental 
maxim  of  policy ; and,  as  they  possessed  power  which 
enabled  them  to  gratify  the  utmost  extravagance  of 
their  wishes,  many  seized  districts  of  great  extent, 
and  held  them  as  encomiendas.  By  degrees  they  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  converting  a part  of  these 
into  Mayorasyos,  a species  of  fief,  introduced  into 
the  Spanish  system  of  feudal  jurisprudence,  which 
can  neither  be  divided  nor  alienated.  Thus  a great 
portion  of  landed  property,  under  this  rigid  form  of 
entail,  is  withheld  from  circulation,  and  descends 
from  father  to  son  unimproved,  and  of  little  value 


through  every  department  of  industry,  and  may  be 
considered  as  one  great  cause  of  a progress  in  pc> 
pulation  so  much  slower  than  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  better  constituted  colonies  (173). 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  support  of  the  cnor 
mous  and  expensive  fabric  of  their  ecclesiastical  esta 
blishment  has  been  a burden  on  the  Spanish  colo 
nies,  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
population  and  industry.  The  payment  of  tithes  is 
a heavy  tax  on  industry ; and  if  the  exaction  of  them 
be  not  regulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  it  becomes  intolerable  and 
ruinous.  But,  instead  of  any  restraint  on  the  claims 
of  ecclesiastics,  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  Spanish 
legislators  admitted  them  into  America  in  their  full 
extent,  and  at  once  imposed  on  their  infant  colonies 
a burden  which  is  in  no  slight  degree  oppressive  tx» 
society,  even  in  its  most  improved  state.  As  early 
as  the  year  1501,  the  payment  of  tithes  in  the  colo- 
nies was  enjoined,  and  the  mode  of  it  regulated  by 
law.  Every  .article  of  primary  necessity,  towards 
which  the  attention  of  new  settlers  must  naturally 
be’ turned,  is  subjected  to  that  grievous  exaction. 
Nor  were  the  demands  of  the  clergy  confined  to  ar- 
ticles of  simple  and  easy  culture.  Its  more  artificial 
and  operose  productions,  such  as  sugar,  indigo,  and 
cochineal,  w ere  soon  declared  to  be  titheable ; and 
thus  the  industry  of  the  planter  wras  taxed  in  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  from  its  rudest  essay  to  its 
highest  improvement.  To  the  weight  of  this  legal 
imposition,  the  bigotry  of  the  American  Spaniards 
has  made  many  voluntary  additions.  From  their 
fond  delight  in  the  external  pomp  and  parade  of  re- 
ligion, and  from  superstitious  reverence  for  ecclesi- 
astics of  every  denomination,  they  have  bestowed 
profuse  donatives  on  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
have  unprofitably  wasted  a large  proportion  of  that 
wealth,  wrhich  might  have  nourished  and  given 
vigour  to  productive  labour  in  growing  colonies. 

But  so  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of  Ame- 
rica, which  the  Spaniards  have  occupied,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  circumstances  which  have 
checked  and  retarded  population,  it  has  gradually 
increased,  and  filled  the  colonies  of  Spain  with  citi- 
zens of  various  orders.  Among  these,  the  Spaniards 
who  arrive  from  Europe,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Chapelones,  are  the  first  in  rank  and  power. 
From  the  jealous  attention  of  the  Spanish  court  to 
secure  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  parent 
state,  all  departments  of  consequence  are  filled  by 
persons  sent  from  Europe  ; and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  of  dubious  fidelity  from  being  employed,  each 
must  bring  proof  of  a clear  descent  from  a family 
of  Old  Christians,  untainted  with  any  mixture  of 
Jewish  or  Mahometan  blood,  and  never  disgraced 
by  any  censure  of  the  inquisition.  In  such  pure 
hands  power  is  deemed  to  be  safely  lodged,  and  al- 
most every  function,  from  the  viceroyaltv  down- 


either  to  the  proprietor  or  to  the  community.  In  wards,  is  committed  to  them  alone.  Every  person, 
the  account  which  I have  given  of  the  reduction  of  | who,  by  his  birth  or  residence  in  America,  may  be 
Peru,  various  examples  occur  of  enormous  tracts  of  | suspected  of  any  attachment  or  interest  adverse  to 
country  occupied  by  some  of  the  conquerors.  The  j the  mother-country,  is  the  object  of  distrust  to  such 
excesses  in  other  provinces  were  similar;  for,  as  the  ! a degree,  as  amounts  nearly  to  an  exclusion  from  all 
value  of  the  lands  which  the  Spaniards  acquired  j offices  of  confidence  or  authority  (174).  By  this  con- 
was  originally  estimated  according  to  the  number  | spicuous  predilection  of  the  court,  the  Chapetones  are 
of  Indians  which  lived  upon  them,  America  was  in  raised  to  such  pre-eminence  in  America,  that  they 
general  so  thinly  peopled,  that  only  districts  of  look  down  with  disdain  on  every  other  order  of  men. 
great  extent  could  afford  such  a number  of  labour-  The  character  and  state  of  the  Creoles,  or  det><  cutl- 
ers as  miglft  be  employed  in  the  mines  with  any  ants  of  Europeans  settled  in  America,  the  second 
prospect  of  considerable  gain.  The  pernicious  effects  class  of  subjects  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  havs 
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enabled  the  Chapetones  to  acquire  other  advantages, 
hardly  less  considerable  than  those  which  they  de- 
rive from  the  partial  favour  of  government.  Though 
some  of  the  Creolian  race  are  descended  from  the 
conquerors  of  the  New  World;  though  others  can 
trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the  noblest  families  in 
Spain;  though  many  are  possessed  of  ample  for- 
tunes : yet,  by  the  enervating  influence  of  a sultry 
climate,  by  the  rigour  of  a jealous  government,  and 
by  their  despair  of  attaining  that  distinction  to  which 
mankind  naturally  aspire,  the  vigour  of  their  minds 
is  so  entirely  broken,  that  a great  pan  of  them 
waste  life  in  luxurious  indulgences,  mingled  with  an 
illiberal  superstition  still  more  debasing. 

Languid  and  unenterprising,  the1  operations  of  an 
active  extended  commerce  would  be  to  them  so 
cumbersome  and  oppressive,  that  in  almost  every 
part  of  America  they  decline  engaging  in  it.  The 
interior  traffic  of  every  colony,  as  well  as  any  trade 
which  is  permitted  with  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and  with  Spain  itself,  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the 
Chapetones;  who,  as  the  recompence  of  their  in- 
dustry, amass  immense  wealth,  while  the  Creoles, 
sunk  in  sloth,  are  satisfied  with  the  revenues  of  their 
paternal  estates. 

From  this  stated  competition  for  power  and  wealth 
between  those  two  orders  of  citizens,  and  the  various 
passions  excited  by  a rivalship  so  interesting,  their 
hatred  is  violent  and  implacable.  On  every  occa- 
sion, symptoms  of  this  aversion  break  out,  and  the 
common  appellations  which  each  bestows  on  the 
other  are  as  contemptuous  as  those  which  flow 
from  the  most  deep-rooted  national  antipathy.  The 
court  of  Spain,  from  a refinement  of  distiustful  po- 
licy, cherishes  those  seeds  of  discord,  and  foments 
this  mutual  jealousy,  which  not  only  prevents  the 
two  most  powerful  classes  of  its  subjects  in  the  New 
World  from  combining  against  the  parent  state,  but 
prompts  each,  with  the  most  vigilant  zeal,  to  observe 
the  motions  and  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  the 
other. 

The  third  class  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies is  a mixed  race,  the  offspring  either  of  a 
European  and  a negro,  or  a European  and  Indian, 
the  former  called  Mulattoes,  the  latter  Mestizos.  As 
the  court  of  Spain,  solicitous  to  incorporate  its  new 
vassals  with  its  ancient  subjects,  early  encouraged 
the  Spaniards  settled  in  America  to  marry  the  na- 
tives of  that  country,  several  alliances  of  this  kind 
were  formed  in  their  infant  Colonies.  But  it  has 
oeen  more  owing  to  licentious  indulgence,  than  to 
compliance  with  this  injunction  of  their  sovereigns, 
that  this  mixed  breed  has  multiplied  so  greatly,  as  to 
constitute  a considerable  part  of  the  population  in 
all  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  several  stages  of 
descent  in  this  race,  and  the  gradual  variations  of 
shade,  until  the  African  black  or  the  copper  colour 
of  America  brighten  into  European  complexion,  are 
accurately  marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  each  dis- 
tinguished by  a peculiar  name.  Those  of  the  first 
and  second  generations  are  considered  and  treated 
as  mere  Indians  and  negroes ; but,  in  the  third  de- 
scent, the  characteristic  hue  of  the  former  disappear; 
and  in  the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is  so 
entirely  effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  distin- 
guished from  Europeans,  and  become  entitled  to  all 
fc  u:ir  privileges.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mixed  race, 
whose  frame  is  so  remarkably  robust  and  hardy,  that 
the  mechanic  arts  are  carried  on  in  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements, and  other  active  functions  in  Society  are 
discharged,  which  the  two  higher  classes  of  citizens, 
from  pride  or  from  indolence,  disdain  to  exercise. 


The  negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  introduction 
of  that  unhappy  part  of  the  human  species  into 
America,  together  with  their  services  and  sufferings 
there,  shall  be  fully  explained  in  another  place; 
here  they  are  mentioned  chiefly  in  order  to  point  out 
a peculiarity  in  their  situation  under  the  Spanish 
dominion.  In  several  of  their  settlements,  particu- 
larly in  new  S„pain,  negroes  are  mostly  employed  in 
domestic  service.  They  form  a principal  part  in  the 
train  of  luxury,  and  are  cherished  and  caressed  by 
their  superiors,  to  whose  vanity  and  pleasures  they 
are  equally  subservient.  Their  dress  and  appear- 
ance are  hardly  less  splendid  than  that  of  their 
masters,  whose  manners  they  imitate,  and  whose 
passions  they  imbibe.  Elevated  by  this  distinction, 
they  have  assumed  such  a tone  of  superiority  over 
the  Indians,  and  treat  them  with  such  insolence  and 
scorn,  that  the  antipathy  between  the  two  races  has 
become  implacable.  Even  in  Peru,  where  negroes 
seem  to  be  more  numerous,  and  are  employed  in 
field-work,  as  well  as  domestic  service,  they  main- 
tain their  ascendant  over  the  Indians,  and  the  mu- 
tual hatred  of  one  to  the  other  subsists  with  equal 
violence.  The  laws  have  industriously  fomented 
this  aversion,  to  which  accident  gave  rise,  and,  by 
most  rigorous  injunctions,  have  endeavoured  to 
prevent  every  intercourse  that  might  form  a .bond  of 
union  between  the  two  races.  Thus,  by  an  artful 
policy,  the  Spaniards  derive  strength  from  that  cir- 
cumstance in  population,  which  is  the  weakness  o? 
other  European  colonies,  and  have  secured,  as  asso- 
ciates and  defenders,  those  very  persons  who  else- 
where are  objects  of  jealousy  and  terror. 

The  Indians  form  the  last  and  the  most  depressed 
order  of  men  in  the  country  which  belonged  to  their 
ancestors.  I have  already  traced  the  progress  of 
the  Spanish  ideas  with  respect  to  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  that  people ; and  have  mentioned  the 
most  important  of  their  more  early  regulations,  con- 
cerning a matter  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  new  dominions.  But  since  the 
period  to  which  I have  brought  down  the  history  of 
America,  the  information  and  experience  acquired 
during  two  centuries,  have  enabled  the  court  of  Spain 
to  make  such  improvements  in  this  part  of  its  Ame- 
rican system,  that  a short  view  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  may  prove  both  curious  and 
interesting. 

By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  Y.  in  1512, 
which  have  been  so  often  mentioned,  the  high  pre- 
tensions of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  who 
considered  its  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  whose  service 
they  had  acquired  a full  right  of  property,  were 
finally  abrogated.  From  that  period,  the  Indians 
have  been  reputed  freemen,  and  entitled  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  subjects.  When  admitted  into  this  rank, 
it  was  deemed  just  that  they  should  contribute 
towards  the  support  and  improvement  of  the  society 
which  had  adopted  them  as  members.  But,  as  no 
considerable  benefit  could  be  expected  from  the  vo- 
luntary efforts  of  men  unacquainted  with  regular 
industry,  and  averse  to  labour,  the  court  of  Spain 
found  it  necessary  to  fix  and  secure,  by  proper  regu- 
lations, what  it  thought  reasonable  to  exact  from 
them.  With  this  view,  an  annual  tax  was  imposed 
upon  every  male  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  nature  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  services  which  they  might  be  required  to 
perform,  was  ascertained  with  precision.  ^This  tribute 
varies  in  different  provinces ; but,  if  we  take  that 
paid  in  New  Spain  as  a medium,  its  annual  amount 
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is  nearly  four  shillings  a head  ; no  exhorhitant  sum 
in  countries  where,  as  at  the  source  of  wealth,  the 
Yalue  of  money  is  extremely  low  (175).  The  right  of 
levying  this  tribute  likewise  varies.  In  America, 
every  Indian  is  either  an  immediate  vassal  of  the 
crown,  or  depends  upon  some  subject  to  wdiom  the 
district  in  which  he  resides  has  been  granted  for  a 
limited  time,  under  the  denomination  of  an  encomi- 
enda.  In  the  former  case,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
tax  is  paid  into  the  royal  treasury ; in  the  latter, 
the  same  proportion  of  it  belongs  to  the  holder  of 
the  grant.  When  Spain  first  took  possession  of 
America,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  parcelled  out 
among  its  conquerors,  or  those  who  first  settled 
there,  and  but  a small  portion  reserved  for  the 
crown.  As  those  grants,  which  were  made  for  two 
lives  only  (176)  reverted  successively  to  the  sovereign, 
he  had  it  in  his  power  either  to  diffuse  his  favours 
by  grants  to  new  proprietors,  or  to  augment  his  own 
revenue  by  valuable  annexations.  Of  these,  the 
latter  has  been  frequently  chosen;  the  number  of 
Indians  now  depending  immediately  on  the  crown 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  first  stage  after  the  con- 
quest, and  this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  continues 
to  extend. 

The  benefit  arising  from  the  services  of  the  In- 
dians, accrues  either  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  holder  of 
the  encomienda,  according  to  the  same  rule  observed 
in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Those  services,  however, 
which  can  now  be  legally  exacted,  are  very  different 
from  the  tasks  originally  imposed  upon  the  Indians. 
The  itature  of  the  work  which  they  must  perform  is 
defined,  and  an  equitable  recompence  is  granted  for 
their  labour.  The  stated  services  demanded  of  the 
Indians  may  be  divided  into  two  branches.  They 
are  either  employed  in  works  of  primary  necessity, 
without  which  society  cannot  subsist  comfortably,  or 
are  compelled  to  labour  in  the  mines,  from  which 
the  Spanish  colonies  derive  their  chief  value  and 
importance.  In  consequence  of  the  former,  they 
are  obliged  to  assist  in  the  culture  of  maize,  and 
other  grain  of  necessary  consumption ; in  tending 
cattle ; in  erecting  edifices  of  public  utility ; in 
building  bridges ; and  in  forming  high  roads  ; but 
they  cannot  be  constrained  to  labour  in  raising  vines, 
olives,  and  sugar-canes,  or  any  species  of  cultivation 
which  has  for  its  object  the  gratification  of  luxury, 
ot  commercial  profit.  In  consequence  of  the  latter, 
the  Indians. are  compelled  to  undertake  the  more 
unpleasant  task  of  extracting  ore  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  of  refining  it  by  successive  processes, 
no  less  unwholesome  than  operose  (177). 

The  mode  of  exacting  both  these  services  is  the 
same,  and  is  under  regulations  framed  w'ith  a view 
of  rendering  it  as  little  oppressive  as  possible  to  the 
Indians.  They  are  called  out  successively  in  di- 
visions, termed  Mita* , and  no  person  can  be  com- 
pelled to  go  but  in  his  tern.  In  Peru,  the  number 
called  out  must  not  exceed  the  seventh  part  of  the 
inhabitants  in  any  district.  In  ^pw  Spain,  where 
the  Indians  are  more  numerous,  it  is  fixed  at  four  in 
the  hundred.  During  what  time  the  labour  of  such 
Indians  are  employed  in  agriculture  continues,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  (178).  But  in  Peru,  each 
mita,  or  division,  destined  for  the  mines,  remains 
there  six  months  ; and  while  engaged  in  this  service, 
a labourer  never  receives  less  than  two  shillings  a 
day,  and  often  earns  more  than  double  that  sum. 
No  Indian,  residing  at  a greater  distance  than  thirty 
miles  from  a mine,  is  included  in  the  mita  or  divi- 
sion employed  in  workiug  it ; nor  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  low  country  exposed  now  to  certain  destruc- 


tion, as  they  were  at  first,  when  under  the  dominion 
of  the  conquerors,  by  compelling  them  to  remove 
from  that  warm  climate,  to  the  cold  elevated  regions 
where  minerals  abound  (179). 

The  Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  towns,  are 
entirely  subject  to  the  Spanish  laws  and  magistrates 
but  in  their  own  villiages  they  are  governed  by  ca- 
ziques,  some  of  whom  are  the  descendants  of  their 
ancient  lords,  others  are  named  by  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys. These  regulate  the  petty  affairs  of  the  people 
under  them,  according  to  maxims  of  justice  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  tradition  from  their  ancestors.  To 
the  Indians,  this  jurisdiction,  lodged  in  such  friendlv 
hands,  affords  some  consolation ; and  so  little  for- 
midable is  this  dignity  to  their  new  masters,  that  they 
often  allow  it  to  descend  by  hereditary  right.  For 
the  further  relief  of  men  so  much  exposed  to  oppres- 
sion, the  Spanish  court  has  appointed  an  officer  in 
every  district  with  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  In- 
dians. It  is  his  function,  as  the  name  implies,  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  Indians ; to  appear  as  their 
defender  in  the  courts  of  justice;  and,  by  the  inter- 
position of  his  authority,  to  set  bounds  to  the  en- 
croachments and  exactions  of  his  countrymen.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  reserved  fourth  of  the  annual 
tribute  is  destined  for  the  salary  of  the  caziques  and 
protectors ; another  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  In- 
dians. Another  part  seems  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  is  applied  for 
the  payment  of  their  tribute  in  years  of  famine,  or 
when  a particular  district  is  affected  by  any  extraor- 
dinary local  calamity.  Besides  this,  provision  is 
made  by  various  laws,  that  hospitals  shall  be  found- 
ed in  every  new  settlement  for  the  reception  of  In- 
dians Such  hospitals  have,  accordingly,  been 
erected,  both  for  the  indigent  and  infirm,  in  Lima, 
in  Cuzco,  and  in  Mexico,  where  the  Indians  are 
treated  with  tenderness  and  humanity. 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  jurispru- 
dence and  policy  by  which  the  Indians  are  now  go- 
verned in  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain.  In 
those  regulations  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  we  dis- 
cover no  traces  of  that  cruel  system  of  extermina- 
tion, which  they  have  been  charged  with  adopting; 
and  if  we  admit  that  the  necessity  of  securing  sub- 
sistence for  their  colonies,  or  the  advantages  derived 
from  working  the  mines,  give  them  a right  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  we  must 
allow,  that  the  attention  with  which  they  regulate 
and  recompense  that  labour,  is  provident  and  saga- 
cious. In  no  code  of  laws  is  greater  solicitude  dis- 
played, or  precautions  multiplied  with  more  prudent 
concern,  for  the  preservation,  the  security,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  subject,  than  we  discover  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Spanish  laws  for  the  Indies.  But  those 
latter  regulations,  like  the  more  early  edicts  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  have  too  often  proved 
ineffectual  remedies  against  the  evils  which  they 
were  intended  to  prevent.  In  every  age,  if  the  same 
causes  continue  to  operate,  the  same  effects  mhst 
follow'.  From  the  immence  distance  between  the 
power  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  laws,  and  that 
by  whose  authority  they  are  enacted,  the  vigour  even 
of  the  most  absolute  government  must  relax,  and 
the  dread  of  a superior,  too  remote  to  observe  with 
accuracy,  or  to  punish  with  dispatch,  must  insensi- 
bly abate.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  injunc- 
tions of  the  Spanish  monarch,  the  Indians  still  suffer, 
on  many  occasions,  both  from  the  avarice  of  indi- 
viduals, and  from  the  exactions  of  the  magistrate* 
who  ought  to  have  protected  them;  unreasonablo 
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tasks  are  imposed;  the  tenn  of  their  labour  is  pro- 
longed beyond  the  period  fixed  by  law,  and  they 
groan  under  many  of  the  insults  and  wrongs  which 
are  the  lot  of  adependent  people(180).  From  some  in- 
formation on  which  I can  depend,  such  oppression 
abounds  more  in  Peru  than  in  any  other  colony. 
But  it  is  not  general.  According  to  the  accounts 
even  of  those  authors  who  are  most  disposed  to  ex- 
aggerate, the  sufferings  of  the  Indians,  they  in  several 
provinces  enjoy  not  only  ease  but  affluence ; they 
possess  large  farms ; they  are  masters  of  numerous 
herds  and  flocks  ; and,  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  acquired  of  European  arts  and  industry,  are 
supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  with  many 
luxuries  of  life. 

After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  government  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  state  of  the  various 
orders  of  persons  subject  to  it,  the  peculiarities  in 
their  ecclesiastical  constitution  merit  consideration. 
Notwithstanding  the  superstitious  veneration  with 
which  the  Spaniards  are  devoted  to  the  holy  see,  the 
vigilant  and  jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early 
prompted  him  to  take  precautions  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  papal  dominion  in  America.  With  this 
view,  he  solicited  Alexander  VI.  for  a grant  to  the 
crown,  of  the  tithes  in  all  the  newly  discovered 
cruutries,  which  he  obtained,  on  condition  of  his 
making  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
natives.  Soon  after,  Julius  II.  conferred  on  him, 
and  his  successors,  the  right  of  patronage  and  the 
absolute  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  there. 
But  these  pontiffs,  unacquainted  with  the  value  of 
what  he  demanded,  bestowed  those  donations  with 
an  inconsiderate  liberality,  which  their  successors 
have  often  lamented  and  wished  to  recall.  In  con- 
sequence of  those  grants,  the  Spanish  monarchs 
have  become  in  effect,  the  heads  of  the  American 
church.  In  them  the  administration  of  its  revenues 
is  vested.  Their  nomination  of  persons  to'  supply 
vacant  benefices  is  instanly  confirmed  by  the  pope. 
Thus,  in  all  Spanish  America,  authority  of  every 
species  centres  in  the  crown.  There  no  collision  is 
known  between  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction. 
The  king  is  the  only  superior,  his  name  alone  is 
heard  of,  and  no  dependence  upon  any  foreign 
power  has  been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  cannot  be 
admitted  into  America,  nor  are  they  of  any  force 
there,  until  they  have  been  previously  examined  and 
approved  of  by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies ; 
and  if  any  bull  should  be  surreptitiously  introduced 
and  circulated  in  America  without  obtaining  that 
approbation,  ecclesiastics  are  required  not  only  to 
prevent  it  from  taking  effect,  but  to  seize  all  the  co- 
pies of  it,  and  transmit  them  to  the  council  of  the 
Indies.  To  this  limitation  of  the  papal  jurisdiction, 
equally  singular  whether  we  consider  the  age  and  na- 
tion in  which  it  was  devised,  or  the  jealous  attention 
with  which  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  have  stu- 
died to  maintain  it  in  full  force,  Spain  is  indebted, 
in  a great  measure,  for  the  uniform  tranquillity  which 
has  reigned  in  her  American  dominions. 

The  hierarchy  is  established  in  America  in  the 
same  form  as  in  Spain,  with  its  full  train  of  arch- 
biEhops,  bishops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries.  The 
inferior  clergy  are  divided  into  three  classes,  under 
the  denomination  of  Curas,  Doctrineros,  and  Mission- 
eras.  The  first  are  parish  priests  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  w'here  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The 
second  have  the  charge  of  such  districts  as  are  inha- 
bited by  Indians  subjected  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  living  under  its  protection.  The  third  are 
employed  in  instructing  and  converting  those  fiercer 


tribes,  which  disdain  submission  to  the  SpanfsMi$ttce^ 
and  live  in  remote  or  inaccessible  regions,  to  which 
the  Spanish  arms  have  not  penetrated.  So  numerous 
are  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  those  various  orders,  and 
such  the  profuse  liberality  with  which  many  of  them 
are  endowed,  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  in 
America  are  immense.  The  Romish  superstition 
appears  with  its  utmost  pomp  in  the  New  World. 
Churches  and  convents  there  are  magnificent,  and 
richly  adorned ; and  on  high  festivals,  the  display 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  is  such  as 
exceeds  the  conception  of  a European.  An  eccle- 
siastical establishment  so  splendid  and  extensive, 
is  unfavourable,  as  has  been  formerly  observed,  to 
the  progress  of  rising  colonies ; but  in  countries 
where  riches  abound,  and  the  people  are  so  delight- 
ed with  parade,  that  religion  must  assume  it  in  order 
to  attract  their  veneration,  this  propensity  to  osten- 
tation has  been  indulged,  and  becomes  less  perni- 
cious. 

The  early  institution  of  monasteries  in  the  Spa- 
nish colonies,  and  the  inconsiderate  zeal  in  multi- 
plying them,  have  been  attended  with  consequences 
more  fatal.  In  every  new  settlement,  the  first  object 
should  be  to  encourage  population,  and  to  incite 
every  citizen  to  contribute  towards  augmenting  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  community.  During 
the  youth  and  vigour  of  society,  while  there  is  room 
to  spread,  and  sustenance  is  procured  with  facility, 
mankind  increase  with  amazing  rapidity.  But,  the 
Spaniards  had  hardly  taken  posession  of  America, 
when,  with  a most  preposterous*  policy,  they  began 
to  erect  convents,  where  persons  of  both  sexes  were 
shut  up,  under  a vow  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  nature, 
and  to  counteract  the  first  of  her  laws.  Influenced 
by  a misguided  piety,  which  ascribes  transcendant 
merit  to  a state  of  celibacy,  or  allured  by  the  pros- 
pect of  that  listless  ease  which  in  sultry  climates  is 
deemed  supreme  felicity,  numbers  crowded  into  those 
mansions  of  sloth  and  superstition,  and  are  lost  to 
society.  As  none  but  persons  of  Spanish  extract 
are  admitted  into  the  monasteries  of  the  New  World, 
the  evil  is  more  sensibly  felt,  and  every  monk  or 
nun  may  be  considered  as  an  active  person  with- 
drawn from  civil  life.  The  impropriety  of  such 
foundations  in  any  situation,  where  the  extent  of 
territory  requires  additional  hands  to  improve  it,  is 
so  obvious,  that  some  catholic  states  have  expressly 
prohibited  any  person  in  their  colonies  from  taking 
the  monastic  vows.  Even  the  Spanish  monarchs, 
on  some  occasions,  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  with 
the  spreading  of  a spirit  so  adverse  to  the  increase 
and  prosperity  of  their  colonies,  that  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  check  it.  But  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  more  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of 
superstition  than  their  countrymen  in  Europe,  and 
directed  by  ecclesiastics  more  bigoted  and  illiterate, 
have  conceived  such  a high  opinion  of  monastic 
sanctity,  that  no  regulations  can  restrain  their  zeal ; 
and,  by  the  excess  of  their  ill-judged  bounty,  religi- 
ous houses  have  multiplied  to  a degree  no  less 
amazing  than  pernicious  to  society  (181). 

In  viewing  the  state  of  colonies,  where  not  only 
the.  number  but  influence  of  ecclesiastics  is  so  great, 
the  character  of  this  powerful  body  is  an  object  that 
merits  particular  attention.  A considerable  part  of 
the  secular  clergy  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  natives 
of  Spain.  As  persons  long  accustomed,  by  their 
education,  to  the  retirement  and  indolence  ‘of  aca- 
demic life,  are  more  incapable  of  active  enterprise, 
and  less  disposed  to  strike  into  new  paths,  than  any 
order  of  men,  the  ecclesiastical  adventurers  by  whom 
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the  American  church  is  recruited,  are  commonly 
such  as.  from  merit  or  rank  in  life,  have  little  pros- 
pect of  success  in  their  own  country.  Accordingly, 
the  secular  priests  in  the  New  World  are  still  less 
distinguished  than  their  brethren  in  Spain  for  lite- 
rary accomplishments  of  any  species ; and  though 
by  the  ample  provision  which  ha-s  been  made  for  the 
American  church,  many  of  its  members  enjoy  the 
ease  and  independence  which  are  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  science,  the  body  of  secular  clergy  has 
hardly,  during  two  centuries  and  a half,  produced 
one  author  whose  works  convey  such  useful  informa- 
tion, or  possess  such  a degree  of  merit,  as  t<*  be 
ranked  among  those  which  attract  the  attention  of 
enlightened  nations  But  the  greatest  part  of  the 
ecclesiastics  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  regulars. 
On  tne  discovery  of  America,  a new  field  opened  to 
the  pious  zeal  of  the  monastic  orders;  and,  with  a 
becoming  alacrity,  they  immediately  sent  forth  mis- 
sionaries to  labour  in  it.  The  first  attempt  to  instruct 
and  convert  the  Americans  was  made  by  monks ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  conquest  of  any  province  was 
completed,  and  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  began 
to  assume  some  form,  the  popes  permitted  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  as  a reward 
for  their  services,  to  accept  of  parochial  charges  in 
America,  to  perform  all  spiritual  functions,  and  to 
receive  the  tithes  and  other  emoluments  of  the  bene- 
fice, without  depending  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  being  subject  to  his  cen- 
sures. In  consequence  of  this,  a new  career  of  use- 
fulness, as  well  as  new  objects  of  ambition,  pre- 
sented themselves.  Whenever  a call  is  made  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  missionaries,  men  of  the  most  ardent 
and  aspiring  minds,  impatient  under  the  restraint  of 
a cloister,  weary  of  its  insipid  uniformity,  and  fa- 
tigued  with  the  irksome  repetition  of  its  frivolous 
functions,  offer  their  service  with  eagerness,  and 
repair  to  the  New  World  in  quest  of  liberty  and 
distinction.  Nor  do  they  pursue  distinction  without 
success.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  honours,  as  well 
as  the  most  lucrative  preferments  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  are  often  in  the  hands  of  regulars ; and  it  is 
chiefly  to  the  monastic  orders  that  the  Americans 
are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  science  which  is 
cultivated  among  them.  They  are  almost  the  only 
Spanish  ecclesiastics  from  whom  we  have  received 
any  accounts  either  of  the  civil  or  natural  history 
of  the  various  provinces  in  America.  Some  of  them, 
though  deeply  tinged  with  the  indelible  superstition 
of  their  profession,  have  published  books  which  give 
a favourable  idea  of  their  abilities.  The  natural  and 
moral  history  of  the  New  World,  by  the  Jesuit 
Acosta,  contains  more  accurate  observations,  per- 
haps, and  more  sound  science,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  description  of  remote  countries  published  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

But  the  same  disgust  with  monastic  life,  to  which 
America  is  indebted  for  some  instructors  of  worth 
and  abilities,  filled  it  'with  others  of  a very  different 
character.  The  giddy,  the  profligate,  the  avaricious, 
to  whom  the  poverty  and  rigid  discipline  of  a con- 
vent are  intolerable,  consider  a mission  to  America 
as  a release  from  mortification  and  bondage.  There 
they  soon  obtain  some  parochial  charge ; and  far 
removed,  by  their  situation,  from  the  inspection  of 
their  monastic  superiors,  and  exempt,  by  their  cha- 
racter, from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  diocesan,  they 
are  hardly  subjected  to  any  contrdul.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  the  most  zealous  catholics,  many 
of  the  regular  clergy  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are 
not  only  destitute  of  the  virtues  becoming  their  pro- 


fession, but  regardless  of  that  external  decorum  and 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  wki'ih  preserve 
a semblance  of  worth  where  the  reality  is  wanting. 
Secure  of  impunity,  some  regulars,  in  contempt  of 
their  vow  of  poverty,  engage  openly  in  commerce, 
and  are  so  rapaciouly  eager  in  amassing  wealth, 
that  they  become  the  most  grievous  oppressors  of 
the  Indians  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  have  protect- 
ed. Others,  with  no  less  flagrant  violation  of  their 
vow  of  chastity,  indulge  with  little  disguise  in  the 
most  dissolute  licentiousness  (182). 

Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  redress- 
ing enormities  so  manifest  and  so  offensive.  Several 
persons,  no  less  eminent  for  piety  than  discernment, 
have  contended,  that  the  regulars,  in  conformity  to 
the  canons  of  the  church,  ought  to  be  confined  within 
the  walls  of  their  cloisters,  and  should  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  secular 
clergy.  Some  public-spirited  magistrates,  from  con- 
viction of  its  being  necessary  to  deprive  the  regulars 
of  a privilege  bestowed  at  first  with  good  intention, 
but  of  which  time  and  experience  had  discovered  the 
pernicious  effects,  openly  countenanced  the  secular 
clergy  in  their  attempts  to  assert  their  own  rights. 
The  Prince  D’Esquilache,  viceroy  of  Peru  under 
Phillip  III.,  took  measures  so  decisive  and  effectual 
for  circumscribing  the  regulars  within  their  proper 
sphere,  as  struck  them  with  general  consterna- 
tion (183).  They  had  recourse  to  their  usual  arts. 
They  alarmed  the  superstitious,  by  representing  the 
proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as  innovations  fatal  to 
religion.  They  employed  all  the  refinements  of  in- 
trigue, in  order  to  gain  persons  in  power ; and  se- 
conded by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  claimed  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  which 
belonged  to  the  mendicant  orders  in  America,  they 
made  a deep  impression  on  a bigoted  prince  and  a 
weak  ministry.  The  ancient  practice  was  tolerated. 
The  abuses  which  it  occasioned  continued  to  increase, 
and  the  corruption  of  monks,  exempt  from  the  re- 
straints of  discipline,  and  the  inspection  of  any  su- 
perior, became  a disgrace  to  religion.  At  last,  as 
the  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  monastic 
orders  began  to  abate,  and  the  power  of  the  Jesuits 
was  on  the  decline,  Ferdinand  VI.  ventured  to  apply 
the  only  effectual  remedy,  by  issuing  an  edict,  pro- 
hibiting regulars  of  every  denomination  from  taking 
the  charge  of  any  parish  with  the  cure  of  souls ; and 
declaring,  that  on  the  demise  of  the  present  incum- 
bents, none  but  secular  priests,  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  their  diocesans,  shall  be  presented  to 
vacant  benefices.  If  this  regulation  is  carried  into 
execution  with  steadiness  in  any  degree  proportional 
to  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is  framed,  a very  con- 
siderable reformation  may  take  place  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  secular 
clergy  may  gradually  become  a respectable  body  of 
men.  The  deportment  of  many  ecclesiastics,  even 
at  present,  seems  to  be  decent  and  exemplary; 
otherwise  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  would  be 
held  in  such  high  estimation,  and  possess  such  a 
wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  their  coun- 
trymen throughout  all  the  Spanish  settlements. 

But  whatever  merit  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in 
America  may  possess,  the  success  of  their  endeavours 
in  communicating  the  knowlede  of  true  religion  to 
the  Indians,  has  been  more  imperfect  than  might 
have  been  expected,  either  from  the  degree  of  their 
zeal,  or  from  the  dominion  which  they  had  acquired 
over  that  people.  For  this,  various  reasons  may  be 
assigned.  The  first  missionaries,  in  their  ardour  to 
make  proselytes,  admitted  the  people  of  America 
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into  the  Christian  church,  without  previous  instruc- 
tion in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  even  before 
they  themselves  had  acquired  such  knowledge  in 
the  Indian  language,  as  to  be  able  to  explain  to  the 
natives  the  mysteries  of  faith,  or  the  precepts  of 
duty.  Resting  upon  a subtle  distinction  in  scho- 
lastic theology,  between  that  degree  of  assent  which 
is  founded  on  a complete  knowledge  and  conviction 
of  duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yielded  when  both 
these  are  imperfect,  they  adopted  this  strange  prac- 
tice, no  less  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  a religion 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding  of  men, 
than  repugnant  to  the'  dictates  of  reason.  As  soon 
as  any  body  of  the  people,  overawed  by  dread  of  the 
Spanish  power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own 
chiefs,  incited  by  levity,  or  yielding  from  mere  ig- 
norance, expressed  the  slightest  desire  of  embracing 
the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  they  were  instantly 
baptized.  While  this  rage  of  conversion  continued, 
a single  clergyman  baptized  in  one  day  above  five 
thousand  Mexicans,  and  did  not  desist  until  he  was 
so  exhausted  by  fatigue,  that  he  was  unable  to  lift 
his  hands.  In  the  course  of  a few  years  after  the 
reduction  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  was  administered  to  more  than  four  millions. 
Proselytes  adopted  with  such  inconsiderate  haste,  | 
and  who  were  neither  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  j 
tenets  to  which  it  wras  supposed  they  had  given  as-  j 
sent,  nor  taught  the  absurdity  of  those  which  they  I 
were  required  to  relinquish,  retained  their  venera-  I 
tion  for  their  ancient  superstitions  in  full  force,  or  j 
mingled  an  attachment  to  its  doctrines  and  rites 
with  that  slender  knowledge  of  Christianity  which  i 
they  had  acquired.  These  sentiments  the  new  con-  j 
verts  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  into  whose  minds 
they  have  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  Spanish  ecclesias- 
tics, with  all  their  industry,  have  not  been  able  to 
eradicate  them.  The  religious  institutions  of  their 
ancestors  are  still  remembered  and  held  in  honour 
by  many  of  the  Indians,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru ; 
aud  whenever  they  think  themselves  out  of  reach  of 
inspection  by  the  Spaniards,  they  assemble  and  ce- 
lebrate their  idolatrous  rites. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Indians. 
The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  understandings  are 
so  limited,  their  observations  and  reflections  reach 
so  little  beyond  the  mere  objects  of  sense,  that  they 
seem  hardly  to  have  the  capacity  of  forming  abstract 
ideas,  and  possess  not  language  to  express  them. 
To  such  men  the  sublime  and  spiritual  doctrines  of 
Christianity  must  be,  in  a great  measure,  incompre- 
hensible. The  numerous  and  splendid  ceremonies 
of  the  popish  worship  catch  the  eye,  please  and  in- 
terest them;  but  when  their  instructors  attempt  to 
explain  the  articles  of  faith  with  which  those  external ! 
observances  are  connected,  though  the  Indians  may  j 
listen  with  patience,  they  so  little  conceive  the 
meaning  of  what  they  hear,  that  their  acquiescence 
does  not  merit  the  name  of  belief.  Their  indiffer-  j 
ence  is  still  greater  than  their  incapacity.  Atten-  j 
tive  only  to  the  present  moment,  and  engrossed  by 
the  objects  before  them,  the  Indians  so  seldom  reflect 
upon  what  is  past,  or  take  thought  for  what  is  to 
come,  that  neither  the  promises  nor  threats  of  reli- 
gion make  much  impression  upon  them,  and  while 
their  foresight  rarely  extends  so  far  as  the  next  day, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  inspire  them  with  solici- 
tude about  the  concerns  of  a future  world.  Aston- 
ished equally  at  their  slowness  of  comprehension, 
and  at  their  insensibility,  some  of  the  early  mis- 
sionaries pronounced  them  a race  of  men  so  brutish 


as  to  be  incapable  of  understanding  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion.  A council  held  at  Lima  decreed, 
that,  on  account  of  this  incapacity,  they  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
Though  Paul  III.,  by  his  famous  bull  issued  in  the 
year  1537,  declared  them  to  be  rational  creatures 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Christians  ; yet  after 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  during  which  they  have 
been  members  of  the  church,  so  imperfect,  are  their 
attainments  in  knowledge,  that  very  few  possess 
such  a portion  of  spiritual  discernment,  as  to  be 
deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  holy  com- 
munion. From  this  idear  of  their  incapacity  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  religion,  when  the  zeal  of 
Philip  II.  established  the  Inquisition  in  America  in 
the  year  1570,  the  Indians  were  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  severe  tribunal,  and  still  continue 
under  the  inspection  of  their  diocesans.  Even  after 
the  most  perfect  instruction,  their  faith  is  held  to  be 
feeble  and  dubious ; and  though  some  of  them  have 
been  taught  the  learned  languages,  and  have  gone 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  academic  education 
with  applause,  their  frailty  is  still  so  much  sus- 
pected, that  few  Indians  are  either  ordained  priests 
or  received  into  any  religious  order.  (184.) 

From  this  brief  survey  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  interior  state  of  the  Spanish,,  colonies.  The 
various  productions  with  which  they  supply  and  en- 
rich the  mother-country,  and  the  system  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  them,  come  next  in  order 
to  be  explained.  If  the  dominions-  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World  had  been  of  such  moderate  extent,  as 
bore  a due  proportion  to  the  parent  state,  the  pro- 
gress of  her  colonizing  might  have  been  attended 
with  the  same  benefit  as  that  of  other  nations.  But 
when,  in  less  than  half  a century,  her  inconsiderate 
rapacity  had  seized  on  countries  larger  than  all 
Europe,  her  inability  to  fill  such  vast  regions  with  a 
number  of  inhabitants  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of 
them  was  so  obvious,  as  to  give  a wrong  direction  to 
all  the  efforts  of  the  colonists.  They  did  not  form 
compact  settlements,  where  industry,  circumscribed 
within  proper  limits,  both  in  its  views  and  opera- 
tions, is  conducted  with  that  sober  persevering  spirit, 
which  gradually  converts  whatever  is  in  its  possession, 
to  a proper  use,  and  derives  thence  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Instead  of  this,  the  Spaniards,  seduced  by 
the  boundless  prospect  which  opened  to  them,  di- 
vided their  possessions  in  America  into  governments 
of  great  extent.  As  their  number  was  too  small  to 
attempt  the  regular  culture  of  the  immense  pro- 
vinces which  they  occupied  rather  than  peopled, 
they  bent  their  attention  to  a few  objects  that  al- 
lured them  with  hopes  of  sudden  and  exorbitant 
gain,  and  turned  away  with  contempt  from  the  hum- 
bler paths  of  industry,  which  lead  more  slowly,  but 
with  greater  certainty,  to  wealth  and  increase  of 
national  strength. 

Of  all  the  methods  by  which  riches  may  be  ac- 
quired, that  of  searching  for  the  precious  metals  is 
one  of  the  most  inviting  to  men  who  are  either  un- 
accustomed to  the  regular  assiduity  with  which  the 
culture  of  the  earth  and  the  operations  of  commerce 
must  be  carried  on,  or  who  are  so  enterprising  and 
rapacious  as  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  gradual  re- 
turns of  profit  which  they  yield.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  several  countries  in  America  were  sub- 
jected to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  this  was  almost  the 
only  method  of  acquiring  wealth  which  occurred  to 
the  adventurers  by  whom  they  were  conquered. 
Such  provinces  of  the  continent  as  did  not  allure 
them  to  settle,  by  the  prospect  of  their  affording 
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gold  and  silver,  were  totally  neglected.  Those  In  | gume  and  tlie  bold,  but  the  timid  and  diffident,  entei 
which  they  met  with  a disappointment  of  the  san- ! upon  it  with  astonishing  ardour.  With  vast  objects 

always  in  view,  fed  continually  with  hope,  and  ex- 
pecting every  moment  that  fortune  will  unveil  her 
secret  stores,  and  give  up  the  wealth  which  they 


guine  expectations  they  had  formed,  were  abandoned. 

Even  the  value  of  the  islands,  the  first  fruits  of  their 
discoveries,  and  the  first  object  of  their  attention,  i 
sunk  so  much  in  their  estimation,  when  the  mines  j contain  to  their  wishes,  they  deem  every  other  occupa- 
which  had  been  opened  in  them  were  exhausted,  tion  insipid  and  uninteresting.  The  charms  of  , this 


jpened 

that  they  were  deserted  by  many  of  the  planters, 
and  left  to  be  occupied  by  more  industrious  posses- 
sors. All  crowded  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  found  among  the 
natives,  who  searched  for  them  with  little  industry 
and  less  skill,  promised  an  unexhausted  store,  as  the  re- 
eompence  of  more  intelligent  and  persevering  efforts. 

During  several  years,  the  ardour  of  their  researches 
was  kept  up  by  hope  rather  than  success.  At  length, 
the  rich  silver  mines  of  Potosi  in  Peru  were  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  the  year  1545  by  an  Indian, 
as  he  vvas  clambering  up  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of 
a llama  which  had  strayed  from  his  flock.  Soon  after 
the  mines  of  Sacotecas  in  New  Spain,  little  inferior 
to  the  other  in  value,  were  opened.  From  that  time, 
successive  discoveries  have  been  made  in  both  colo- 
nies, and  silver  mines  are  nowr  so  numerous,  that 
the  working  of  them,  and  of  some  few  mines  of  gold 
in  the  provinces  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  new  king- 
dom of  Granada,  has  become  the  capital  occupation 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  reduced  into  a system  no 
less  complicated  than  interesting.  To  describe  the 
nature  of  the  various  ores,  the  mode  of  extracting 
them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  explain 
the  several  processes  bv  which  the  metals  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  substances  with  which  they  are 
mingled,  either  by  the  action  of  lire,  or  the  attractive 
powers  of  mercury,  is  the  province  of  the  natural 
nhilosopher  or  chemist,  rather  than  of  the  historian. 

The  exuberant  profusion  with  which  the  moun- 
tains of  the  New  World  poured  forth  their  treasures 
astonished  mankind,  who  had  been  accustomed 
hitherto  to  receive  a penurious  supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  from  the  more  scanty  stores  contained  in  the 
mines  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  According  to 
principles  of  computation,  which  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely moderate,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
that  has  been  regularly  entered  in  the  ports  of 
Spain,  is  equal  in  value  to  four  millions  sterling 
annually,  reckoning  from  the  year  1492,  in  which 
America  was  discovered,  to  the  present  time.  This, 
in  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  amounts  to 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions.  Immense 
as  this  sum  is,  the  Spanish  writers  contend,  that  as 
much  more  ought  to  be  added  to  it,  in  consideration 
of  treasure  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  mines, 
and  imported  fraudulently  into  Spain  without  pay- 
ing duty  to  the  king.  By  this  account,  Spain  has 
drawn  from  the  New  World  a supply  of  wealth 
amounting  at  least  to  two  thousand  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  (185). 

The  mines,  which  have  yielded  this  amazing 
quantity  of  treasure,  are  not  worked  at  the  expense 
of  the  crown  or  of  the  public.  In  order  to  encourage 
private  adventurers,  the  person  who  discovers  and 
works  a new  vein  is  entitled  to  the  property  of  it. 
Upon  laying  his  claim  to  such  a discovery  before  the 


pursuit,  like  the  rage  for  deep  play,  are  so  bewitch- 
ing, and  take  such  full  possession  of  the  mind,  as 
even  to  give  a new  bent  to  the  natural  temper. 
Under  its  influence  the  cautious  become  enterprising, 
and  the  covetous  profuse.  Powerful  as  this  charm 
naturally  is,  its  force  is  augmented  by  the  arts  of  an 
order  of  men  known  in  Peru  by  the  cant  name  of 
searchers.  These  are  commonly  persons  of  desperate 
fortune,  who,  availing  themselves  of  some  skill  in 
mineralogy,  accompanied  with  the  insinuating  man- 
ner and  confident  pretensions  peculiar  to  projectors, 
address  the  wealthy  and  the  credulous.  By  plausi- 
ble descriptions  of  the  appearances  which  they  have 
discovered  of  rich  veins  hitherto  unexplored ; by 
producing,  when  requisite,  specimens  of  promising 
ore;  by  affirming,  with  an  imposing  assurance,  that 
success  is  certain,  and  that  the  expense  must  be 
trifling,  they  seldom  fail  to  persuade.  An  association 
is  formed;  a small  sum  is  advanced  by  each  co- 
partner ; the  mine  is  opened ; the  searcher  is  in- 
trusted with  the  sole  direction  of  every  operation : 
unforeseen  difficulties  occur ; new  demands  of  money 
are  made ; but,  amidst  a succession  of  disappoint- 
ments and  delays,  hope  is  never  extinguished,  and 
the  ardour  of  expectation  hardly’abates.  For  it  is 
observed,  that  if  any  person  once  enter  this  seducing 
path,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  return  ; his  ideas 
alter,  he  seems  to  be  possessed  with  another  spirit ; 
visions  of  imaginary  wealth  are  continually  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  thinks,  and  speaks,  and  dreams  of 
nothing  else. 

Such  is  the  spirit  that  must  be  formed,  wherever 
the  active  exertions  of  any  society  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  working  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  No 
spirit  is  more  adverse  to  such  improvements  in  agri- 
culture and  commerce  as  render  a nation  really 
opulent.  If  the  system  of  administration,  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  had  been  founded  upon  principles 
of  sound  policy,  the  power  and  ingenuity  of  the 
legislator  would  have  been  exerted  with  as  much 
ardour  in  restraining  its  subjects  from  such  perni- 
cious industry,  as  is  now  employed  in  allunng  them 
towards  it.  “ Projects  of  mining,”  says  a good  judge 
of  the  political  conduct  of  nations,  “ instead  of  re- 
placing the  capital  employed  in  them,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profit  of  stock,  commonly  absorb  both 
capital  and  profit.  They  are  the  projects,  therefore, 
to  which,  of  all  others,  a prudent  lawgiver,  who  de- 
sired to  increase  the  capital  of  his  nation,  would  least 
choose  to  give  any  extraordinary  encouragement,  or 
to  turn  towards  them  a greater  share  of  that  capital 
than  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such  in 
reality  is  the  absurd  confidence  which  all  men  have 
in  their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there  is  the 
least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a share  of  it 
is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.”  But  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  government  is  studious  to 
governor  of  the  province,  a certain  extent  of  land  is  cherish  a spirit  which  it  should  have  laboured  to  de 


measured  off,  and  a certain  number  of  Indians  al 
lotted  him,  under  the  obligation  of  his  opening  the 


press. 

mont: 


and,  I y the  sanction  of  its  approbation,  aug- 
thut  ii. considerate  credulity,  which  has  turned 


mine  within  a limited  time,  and  of  his  paying  the  , the  active  industry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  such  an 
customary  duty  to  the  king  for  what  it  shall  produce,  improper  channel.  To  this  maybe  imputed  the 
Invited  by  the  facility  with  which  such  grants  are  i slender  progress  which  Spanish  America  has  made 
obtained,  and  encouraged  by  some  striking  examples  dunufr  two  centuries  and  a half,  either  in  useful 
of  success  in  this  line  of  adventure,  not  onlv  the  san-  manufactures,  or  in  those  lucrative  branches  of  cul 
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tivation  which  furnish  the  colonies  ot  other  nations 
with  their  staple  commodities.  In  comparison  with 
the  precious  metals  every  bounty  of  nature  is  so 
much  despised,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of  their 
value  has  mingled  with  the  idiom  of  language  in 
America,  and  the  Spaniards  settled  there,  denomi- 
nate a country  rich,  not  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
the  abundance  of  its  crops,  or  the  exuberance  of  its 
pastures,  but  on  account  of  the  minerals  which  its 
mountains  contain.  In  quest  of  these,  they  abandon 
the  delightful  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  resort 
to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions,  where  they 
haye  built  some  of  the  largest  towns  which  they  pos- 


aud  in  several  other  provinces : they  are  killed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  their  hides ; and  the  slaughter 
at  certain  seasons  is  so  great,  that  the  stench  of  their 
carcasses,  which  are  left  in  the  field,  would  infect  the 
air,  if  large  packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  vast  flocks  of 
gallinazos,  or  American  vultures,  the  most  voracious 
of  all  the  feathered  kind,  did  not  instantly  devour 
them.  The  number  of  those  hides  exported  in  every 
fleet  to  Europe  is  very  great,  and  is  a lucrative  branch 
of  commerce. 

Almost  all  these  may  be  considered  as  staple  com- 
modities peculiar  to  America,  and  different,  if  we 
except  that  last  mentioned,  from  the  productions  of 


sess  in  the  New  World.  As  the  activity  and  enter-  i the  mother-country, 
prise  of  the  Spaniards  originally  took  this  direction,  When  the  importations  into  Spain  of  those  various 


it  is  now  so  difficult  to  bend  them  a different  way 
that  although,  from  various  causes,  the  gain  of 
working  mines  is  much  decreased,  the  fascination 
continues,  and  almost  every  person,  who  takes  any 
active  part  in  the  commerce  of  New  Spain  or  Peru, 
is  still  engaged  in  some  adventure  of  this  kind  (186). 

But  though  mines  are  the  chief  object  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  precious  metals  which  these  yield 
form  the  principal  article  in  their  commerce  with 
America;  the  fertile  countries  which  they  possess 
there  abound  with  other  commodities  of  such  value, 
or  scarcity,  as  to  attract  a considerable  degree  of 
attention.  Cochineal  is  a production  almost  peculiar 
to  New  Spain,  of  such  demand  in  commerce  that 
the  sale  is  always  certain,  and  yet  yields  such  profit 
as  amply  rewards  the  labour  and  care  employed  in 
rearing  the  curious  insects  of  which  this  valuable 
drug  is  composed,  and  preparing  it  for  the  market. 
Quinquina  or  Jesuits’  bark,  the  most  salutary  simple, 
perhaps,  and  of  most  restorative  virtue,  that  Provi- 
dence, in  compassion  to  human  infirmity,  has  made 
known  unto  man,  is  found  only  in  Peru,  to  which 
it  affords  a lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  The  in- 
digo of  Guatimala  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of 


articles  from  her  colonies  first  became  active  aud 
considerable,  her  interior  industry  and  manufactures 
were  in  a state  so  prosperous,  that  with  the  product 
of  these  she  was  able  both  to  purchase  the  commodi- 
ties of  the  New  World  and  to  answer  its  growing 
demands.  Under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, and  Charles  V.  Spain  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious countries  in  Europe.  Her  manufactures 
in  wool,  and  flax,  and  silk,  were  so  extensive,  as  not 
only  to  furnish  what  was  sufficient  for  her  own  con- 
sumption, but  to  afford  a surplus  for  exportation. 
When  a market  for  them,  formerly  unknown,  and  to 
which  she  alone  had  access,  opened  in  America,  she 
had  recourse  to  her  domestic  store,  and  found  there 
an  abundant  supply(187 ).  This  new  employment  must 
naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry. Nourished  and  invigorated  by  it,  the  manu- 
factures, the  population,  and  wealth,  of  Spain  might 
have  gone  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion  with 
the  growth  of  her  colonies.  Nor  was  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  marine  at  this  period  less  flourishing  than 
that  of  its  manufactures.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Spain  is  said  to  have  possessed 
above  a thousand  merchant  ships,  a number  probably 


any  province  in  America,  and  cultivated  to  a con-  far  superior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe  in  that 
siderable  extent.  Cacao,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  | age.  By  the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and  domestic 
Spanish  colonies,  attains  to  its  highest  state  of  per-  j industry  give  reciprocally  to  each  other  in  their  pro- 
fection  there,  and  from  the  great  consumption  of  gress,  the  augmentation  of  both  must  have  been 
chocolate  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  is  a ! rapid  and  extensive,  and  Spain  might  have  received 
valuable  commodity.  The  tobacco  of  Cuba,  of  j the  same  accession  of  opulence  and  vigour  from  her 
more  exquisite  flavour  than  any  brought  from  the  ! acquisitions  in  the  New  World,  that  other  powers 
New  World;  the  sugar  raised  in  that  island,  in  ; have  derived  from  their  colonies  there. 

Hispaniola,  and  in  New  Spain,  together  with  drugs  j But  various  causes  prevented  this.  The  same 
of  varimis  kinds,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  ! thing  happens  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  Wealth, 
natural  productions  of  America  which  enrich  the  which  flows  in  gradually,  and  with  moderate  increase, 
Spanish  commerce.  To  these  must  be  added  an  j feeds  and  nourishes  that  activity  which  is  friendly  to 
article  of  no  inconsiderable  account,  the  exportation  commerce,  and  calls  it( forth  into  vigorous  and  w-ell- 
of  hides  ; for  which,  as  well  as  for  many  of  those  ! conducted  exertions ; but  when  opulence  pours  in 
which  I have  enumerated,  the  Spaniards  are  more  in-  suddenly,  and  with  too  full  a stream,  it  overturns  all 
debted  to  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  country,  than  sober  plans  of  industry,  and  brings  along  with  it  a 
to  their  own  foresight  and  industry.  The  domestic  taste  fo-r  what  is  wild  and  extravagant  and  daring  in 
animals  of  Europe,  particularly  horned  cattle,  have  business  or  in  action.  Such  was  the  great  and  sud- 
multiplied  in  the  New  World  with  a rapidity  which  den  augmentation  of  power  and  revenue,  that  the 
almost  exceeds  belief.  A few  years  after  the  Spa-  possession  of  America  brought  into  Spain  ; and  some 
niards  settled  there,  the  herds  of  tame  cattle  became  symptoms  of  its  pernicious  influence  upon  the  politi- 
so  numerous,  that  their  propietors  reckoned  them  by  cal  operations  of  that  monarchy  soon  began  to  ap- 
thousands.  Less  attention  being  paid  to  them  as  pear.  For  a considerable  time,  however,  the  supply 
they  continued  to  increase,  they  were  suffered  to  i of  treasure  from  the  New  World  was  scanty  and  pre- 
run wild ; and  spreading  over  a country  of  bound-  1 carious ; and  the  genius  of  Charles  Y.  conducted 
less  extent,  under  a mild  climate  and  covered  with  public  measures  with  such  prudence,  that  the  effects 
rich  pasture,  their  number  became  immense.  They  of  this  influence  were  little  perceived.  But  when 
range  over  the  vast  plains  which  extend  from  Buenos  Philip  II.  ascended  the  Spanish  throne,  with  talents 
Ayres  towards  the  Andes,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty  far  inferior  to  those  of  his  father,  and  remittances 
thousand  ; and  the  unlucky  traveller  who  once  falls  from  the  colonies  became  a regular  and  considerable 
in  among  them,  may  proceed  several  days  before  he  branch  of  revenue,  the  fatal  operation  of  this  rapid 
can  disentangle  himself  from  among  the  crowd  that  change  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  both  on  the 
covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  seems  to  have  no  monarch  and  his  people,  was  at  once  conspicuous, 
cad.  They  are  hardly  less  numerous  iu  New  Spain,  Philip,  possessing  that  spirit  of  unceasing  assiduity 
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which  often  characterizes  the  ambition  of  men  of 
moderate  talents,  entertained  such  a high  opinion  of 
his  own  resources  that  he  thought  nothing  too  ardu- 
ous for  him  to  undertake.  Shut  up  himself  in  the 
solitude  of  the  Escurial,  he  troubled  and  annoyed  all 
the  nations  around  him.  He  waged  open  war  with 
the  Dutch  and  English ; he  encouraged  and  aided 
a rebellious  faction  in  France;  he  conquered  Portu- 
gal, and  maintained  armies  and  garrisons  in  Italy, 
Africa,  and  both  the  Indies.  By  such  a multiplicity 
of  great  and  complicated  operations,  pursued  with 
ardour  during  the  course  of  a long  reign,  Spain  was 
drained  both  of  men  and  money.  Under  the  weak 
administration  of  his  successor,  Philip  III.,  the 
vigour  of  the  nation  continued  to  decrease,  and  sunk 
into  the  lowest  decline,  when  the  inconsiderate 
bigotry  of  that  monarch  expelled  at  once  near  a 
million  of  his  most  industrious  subjects,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  exhausted  state  of  the  kingdom  re- 
quired some  extraordinary  exertion  of  political  wis- 
dom to  augment  its  numbers,  and  to  revive  its 
strength.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Spain 
felt  such  a diminution  in  the  number  of  her  people, 
that  from  inability  to  recruit  her  armies  she  was 
obliged  to  contract  her  operations.  Her  fleets,  which 
had  been  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  were  ruined.  Her 
extensive  foreign  commerce  was  lost.  The  trade 
between  different  parts  of  her  own  dominions  was 
interrupted,  and  the  ships  which  attempted  to  carry 
it  on  were  taken  and  plundered  by  enemies  whom 
she  once  despised.  Even  agriculture,  the  primary 
object  of  industry  in  every  prosperous  state,  was 
neglected,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in 
Europe  hardly  raised  what  was  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  own  inhabitants. 

In  proportion  as  the  population  and  manufactures 
of  the  parent  state  declined,  the  demands  of  her 
colonies  continued  to  increase.  The  Spaniards, 
like  their  monarchs,  intoxicated  with  the  wealth 
which  poured  in  annually  upon  them,  deserted  the 
paths  of  industry  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  repaired  with  eagerness  to  those  regions 
from  which  this  opulence  issued.  By  this  rage  of 
emigration  another  drain  was  opened,  and  the 
strength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhausting 
that  of  the  mother  country.  All  those  emigrants, 
as  well  as  the  adventurers  who  had  at  first  settled  in 
America,  depended  absolutely  upon  Spain  for  almost 
every  article  of  necessary  consumption.  Engaged 
in  more  alluring  and  lucrative  pursuits,  or  pre- 
vented by  restraints  which  government  imposed, 
they  could  not  turn  their  own  attention  towards 
establishing  the  manufactures  requisite  for  com- 
fortable subsistence.  They  received  (as  I have  ob- 
served in  another  place)  their  clothing,  their  furni- 
ture, whatever  ministers  to  the  ease  or  luxury  of 
life,  and  even  their  instruments  of  labour,  from 
Europe.  Spain  thinned  of  people  and  decreasing  in 
industry,  was  unable  to  supply  their  growing  de- 
mands. She  had  recourse  to  her  neighbours.  The 
manufactures  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  England,  of 
France,  and  of  Italy,  which  her  wants  called  into 
existence  or  animated  with  new  vivacity,  furnished 
in  abundance  whatever  she  required.  In  vain  did 
the  fundamental  law,  concerning  the  exclusion  of 
foreigners  from  trade  with  America,  oppose  this  in- 
novation. Necessity,  more  powerful  than  any 
statute,  defeated  its  operation,  and  constrained  the 
Spaniards  themselves  to  concur  in  eluding  it.  The 
English,  the  French  and  Dutch,  relying  on  the 
fidelity  and  honour  of  Spanish  merchants,  who  lend 
their  names  to  cover  the  deceit,  send  out  their  ma- 


nufactures to  Amerira,  and  receive  the  exorbitant 
price  for  which  they  are  sold  there,  either  in  specie 
or  in  the  rich  commodities  of  the  New  World. 
Neither  the  dread  of  danger,  nor  the  allurement  ot 
profit,  ever  induced  a Spanish  factor  to  betray  or 
defraud  the  person  who  confided  in  him ; and  that 
probity,  which  is  the  pride  and  distinction  of  the 
: nation  contributes  to  its  ruin.  In  a short  time,  not 
! above  a twentieth  part  of  the  commodities  exported 
to  America  was  of  Spanish  growth  or  fabric.  Al) 
the  rest  was  the  property  of  foreign  merchants, 
though  entered  in  the  name  of  Spaniards.  The 
; treasure  of  the  New  World  may  be  said  hentefor- 
! ward  not  to  have  belonged  to  Spain.  Before  it 
reached  Europe,  it  was  anticipated  as  the  price  of 
goods  purchased  from  foreigners.  That  wealth 
; which,  by  an  internal  circulation,  would  have  spread 
I through  each  vein  of  industry,  and  have  conveyed 
I life  and  movement  to  every  branch  of  manufacture, 
flowed  out  of  the  kingdom  with  such  a rapid  course 
I as  neither  enriched  nor  animated  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  artisans  of  rival  nations,  encouraged  by 
this  quick  sale  of  their  commodities,  improved  so 
much  in  skill  and  industry,  as  to  be  able  to  afford 
them  at  a rate  so  low,  that  the  manufactures  of 
Spain,  which  could  not  vie  with  theirs,  either  in 
quality  or  cheapness  of  work,  were  still  further  de- 
pressed. This  destructive  commerce  drained  off  the 
j riches  of  the  nation  faster  and  more  completely  than 
I even  the  extravagant  schemes  of  ambition  carried  on 
by  its  monarchs.  Spain  was  so  much  astonished  and 
distressed  at  beholding  her  American  treasures 
vanish  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  imported,  that 
Philip  III.,  unable  to  supply  what  was  requisite  in 
circulation,  issued  an  edict,  by  which  he  endea- 
voured to  raise  copper  money  to  a value  in  currency 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  silver ; and  the  lord  of  the 
Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines  was  reduced  to  a 
wretched  expedient,  which  is  the  last  resource  of 
| petty  impoverished  states. 

Thus  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  America  have 
| not  proved  a source  of  population  and  of  wealth  to 
her,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other  nations. 
In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry subsists  in  full  vigour,  every  person  settled 
in  such  colonies  as  are  similar,  in  their  situation,  to 
those  of  Spain,  is  supposed  to  give  employment  10 
three  or  four  at  home  in  supplying  his  wants.  But 
wherever  the  mother  country  cannot  afford  this 
supply,  every  emigrant  may  be  considered  as  a 
citizen  lost  to  the  community,  and  strangers  must 
reap  all  the  benefit  of  answering  his  demands. 

Such  has  been  the  internal  state  of  Spain  from 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  such  her  in- 
ability to  supply  the  growing  wants  of  her  colonies. 
The  fatal  effects  of  this  disproportion  between  their 
demands,  and  her  capacity  of  answering  them,  have 
been  much  increased  by  the  mode  in  which  Spain 
has  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  intercourse  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  It  is  from  her 
idea  of  monopolizing  the  trade  with  America,  and 
debarring  her  subjects  there  from  any  communica- 
tion with  foreigners,  that  all  her  jealous  and  syste- 
matic arrangements  have  arisen.  These  are  so  sin 
gular  in  their  nature  and  consequences  as  to  merit 
a particular  explanation.  In  order  to  secure  the 
monopoly  at  which  she  aimed,  Spain  did  not  vest 
the  trade  with  her  colonies  in  an  exclusive  company, 
a plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  nations  more 
commercial  and  at  a period  when  mercantile  policy 
was  an  object  of  greater  attention,  and  ought  to 
have  been  better  understood.  The  Dutch  gave  up 
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the  whole  trade  with  their  colonies,  both  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  to  exclusive  companies.  The 
English,  the  French,  the  Danes,  have  imitated  their 
example  with  respect  to  the  East  Indian  commerce  ; 
and  the  two  former  have  laid  a similar  restraint  upon 
some  branches  of  their  trade  with  the  New  World. 
The  wit  of  man  cannot,  perhaps,  devise  a method 
for  checking  the  progress  of  industry  and  popula- 
lation  in  a new  colony  more  effectual  this.  The 
interest  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  exclusive  com- 
pany, must  in  every  point  be  diametrically  opposite  ; 
and  as  the  latter  possesses  such  advantages  in  this 
unequal  contest,  that  it  can  prescribe  at  pleasure  the 
terms  of  intercourse,  the  former  must  not  only  buy 
dear  and  sell  cheap,  but  must  suffer  the  mortification 
of  having  the  increase  of  its  surplus  stock  discou- 
raged by  those  very  persons  to  whom  alone  it  can 
dispose  of  its  productions. 

Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preserved  from  falling 
into  this  error  of  policy,  by  the  high  ideas  which  she 
early  formed  concerning  the  riches  of  the  New 
World.  Gold  and  silver  were  commodities  of  too 
high  a value  to  vest  a monopoly  of  them  in  private 
hands.  The  crown  wished  to  retain  the  direction  of 
a commerce  so  inviting ; and,  in  order  to  secure 
that,  ordained  the  cargo  of  every  ship  fitted  out  for 
America  to  be  inspected  by  the  officers  of  the  Casa 
de  Contratacion  in  Seville  before  it  could  receive  a 
licence  to  make  the  voyage ; and  that,  on  its  return, 
a report  of  the  commodities  which  it  brought  should 
be  made  to  the  same  board  before  it  could  be  per- 
mitted to  land  them.  In  consequence  of  this  regu- 
lation, all  the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New  World 
centred  originally  in  the  port  of  Seville,  and  was 
gradually  brought  into  a form,  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted,  with  little  variation,  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  almost  to  our  own  times.  For 
the  greater  security  of  the  valuable  cargoes  sent  to 
America,  as  well  as  for  the  more  easy  prevention  of 
fraud,  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  is 
carried  on  by  its  fleets  which  sail  under  strong  con- 
voys. These  fleets,  consisting  of  two  squadrons,  one 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Galeons,  the  other 
by  that  of  the  Flcta,  are  equipped  annually.  Formerly 
they  took  their  departure  from  Seville  ; but  as  the 
ort  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  commodious,  they 
ave  sailed  from  it  since  the  year  1720. 

' The  Galeons  destined  to  supply  Tierra  Firme,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili,  with  almost  every 
article  of  luxury,  or  necessary  consumption,  that  an 
opulent  people  can  demand,  touch  first  at  Cartha- 
gena,  and  then  at  Porto  Bello.  To  the  former,  the 
merchants  of  Santa  Martha,  Caraccas,  the  new  king- 
dom of  Granada,  and  several  other  provinces,  resort. 
The  latter  is  the  great  mart  for  the  rich  commerce  of 
Peru  and  Chili.  At  the  season  when  the  Galeons 
are  expected,  the  product  of  all  the  mines  in  these 
two  kingdoms,  together  with  their  other  valuable 
commodities,  is  transported  by  sea  to  Panama. 
From  thence,  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  the  fleet 
from  Europe  is  announced,  they  are  conveyed  across 
the  isthmus,  partly  on  mules  and  partlt  down  the 
river  Chagre  to  Porto  Bello.  This  paltry  village, 
the  climate  of  which,  from  the  pernicious  union  of 
excessive  heat,  continual  moisture,  and  lire  putrid 
exalations  arising  from  a rank  soil,  is  more  fatal 
to  life  than  any  perhaps  in  the  known  world-  is  im- 
mediately filled  with  people.  From  being  the  resi- 
dence of  a few  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  of  a 
miserable  garrison  relieved  every  three  months, 
Porto  Bello  assumes  suddenly  a very  different  aspect, 
and  its  streets  are  crowded  with  onulent  merchants 


from  every  comer  of  Peru  and  the  adjacent  pro 
vinces.  A fair  is  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  is 
exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe ; and, 
during  its  prescribed  term  of  forty  days,  the  richest 
traffic  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and  finished, 
with  that  simplicity  of  transaction,  and  that  un- 
bounded confidence,  which  accompany  extensive 
commerce  (188).  The  Flota  holds  its  course  to 
Vera  Cruz.  The  treasures  and  commodities  of  New 
Spain,  and  the  depending  provinces,  which  were 
deposited  at  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  in  expectation 
of  its  arrival,  are  carried  thither ; and  the  commer- 
cial operations  of  Vera  Cruz,  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  with  those  of  Porto  Bello,  are  inferior  to 
them  only  in  importance  and  value.  Both  fleets,  as 
soon  as  they  have  completed  their  cargoes  from 
America,  rendezvous  at  the  Havanna,  and  return  in 
company  to  Europe. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while  thus 
fettered  and  restricted,  came  necessarily  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  same  spirit,  and  upon  the  same 
principles,  as  that  of  an  exclusive  company.  Being 
confined  to  a single  port,  it  was  of  course  thrown  into 
a few  hands,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  gra- 
dually engrossed  by  a small  number  of  wealthy 
houses,  formerly  in  Seville,  and  now  in  Cadiz. 
These,  by  combinations  which  they  can  easily  form, 
may  altogether  prevent  that  competition  which  pre- 
serves commodities  at  their  natural  price ; and  by 
acting  in  concert,  to  which  they  are  prompted  by 
their  mutual  interest,  they  may  raise  or  lower  the 
value  of  them  at  pleasure.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  price  of  European  goods  in  America  is  always 
high,  and  often  exorbitant.  A hundred,  two  hun- 
dred, and  even  three  hundred  per  cent.,  are  profits 
not  uncommon  in  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  her 
colonies.  From  the  same  engrossing  spirit  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  traders  of  the  second  order, 
whose  warehouses  do  not  contain  a complete  assort- 
ment of  commodities  for  the  American  market, 
cannot  purchase  from  the  more  opulent  merchants 
such  goods  as  they  want,  at  a lower  price  than  that 
for  which  they  are  sold  in  the  colonies.  With  the 
same  vigilant  jealousy  that  an  exclusive  company 
guards  against  the  intrusion  of  the  free  trader,  those 
overgrown  monopolists  endeavour  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  every  one  whose  encroachments  they  dread. 
This  restraint  of  the  American  commerce  to  one 
port,  not  only  affects  its  domestic  state,  but  limits  its 
foreign  operations.  A monopolist  may  acquire 
more,  and  certainly  will  hazard  less,  by  a confined 
trade  which  yields  exorbitant  profit,  than  by  an  ex 
tensive  commerce  in  which  he  receives  only  a mo- 
derate return  of  gain  It  is  often  his  interest  not  to 
enlarge  but  to  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  his  ac- 
tivity ; and,  instead  of  calling  forth  more  vigorous 
exertions  of  commercial  industry,  it  may  be  the  ob- 
ject of  his  attention  to  check  and  set  bounds  to  them. 
By  some  such  maxim,  the  mercantile  policy  of  Spain 
seems  to  have  regulated  its  intercourse  with  America. 
Instead  of  furnishing  the  colonies  with  European 
goods  in  such  quantity  as  might  render  both  the 
price  and  the  profit  moderate,  the  merchants  of  Se- 
ville and  Cadiz  seem  to  have  supplied  them  with  a 
sparing  hand,  that  the  eagerness  of  competition, 
amongst  customers  obliged  to  purchase  in  a scanty 
market,  might  enable  the  Spanish  factors  to  dispose 
of  their  cargoes  with  exorbitant  gain.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  exclusive  trade 
to  America  from  Seville  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  the  burden  of  the  two  united  squadrons  of  the 
Galeons  and  Fiota  did  not  exceed  twenty-seven  thou^ 
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sand  five  hundred  tons.  The  supply  which  such  a 
fleet  could  carry  must  have  been  very  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  those  populous  and  extensive  colo- 
nies, which  depended  upon  it  for  all  the  luxuries  and 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Spain  early  became  sensible  of  her  declension 
from  her  former  prosperity;  and  many  respectable 
and  virtuohs  citizens  employed  their  thoughts  in  de- 
vising methods  for  reviving  the  decaying  industry 
and  commerce  of  their  country.  From  the  violence 
of  the  remedies  proposed,  we  may  judge  how  des- 
perate and  fatal  the  malady  appeared.  Some,  con- 
founding a violation  of  police  with  criminality 
against  the  state,  contended  that,  in  order  to  check 
illicit  commerce,  every  person  convicted  of  carrying 
it  on  should  be  punished  with  death,  and  confiscation 
of  all  his  effects.  Others,  forgetting  the  distinction 
between  civil  offences  and  acts  of  impiety,  insisted 
that  contraband  trade  should  be  ranked  among  the 
crimes  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  inquisi 
tion ; that  such  as  were  guilty  of  it  might  be  tried 
and  punished,  according  to  the  secret  and  summary 
form  in  which  that  dreadful  tribunal  exercises  its 
jurisdiction.  Others,  uninstructed  by  observing  the 
pernicious  effects  of  monopolies  in  every  country 
where  they  have  been  established,  have  proposed  to 
vest  the  trade  with  America  in  exclusive  companies, 
which  interest  would  render  the  most  vigilent 
guardians  of  the  Spanish  commerce  against  the  en- 
croachment of  the  interlopers. 

Besides  these  wild  projects,  many  schemes,  better 
digested  and  more  beneficial,  were  suggested.  But, 
under  the  feeble  monarchs  with  whom  the  reign  of 
the  Austrian  line  in  Spain  closed,  incapacity  and 
indecision  are  conspicuous  in  every  department  of 
government.  Instead  of  taking  for  their  model  the 
active  administration  of  Charles  they  affected 
to  imitate  the  cautious  procrastinating  wisdom  of 
Philip  II.;  and  destitute  of  his  talents,  they  deli- 
berated perpetually,  but  determined  nothing.  No 
remedy  was  applied  to  the  evils  under  which  the 
national  commerce,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  lan- 
guished. These  evils  continued  o increase ; and 
Spain,  with  dominions  more  extensive  and  more 
opulent  than  any  European  state,  possessed  neither 
vigour,  nor  money,  (189)  nor  industry.  At  length, 
the  violence  of  a great  national  convulsion  roused 
the  slumbering  genius  of  Spain.  The  efforts  of  the 
two  contending  parties  in  the  civil  war,  kindled  by 
the  dispute  concerning  the  succession  of  the  crown 
at  the  beginning  o’  to  s century,  called  forth  in  some 
degree  the  ancient  spirit  and  vigour  of  the  nation. 
While  m n were  thus  forming,  capable  of  adopting 
sent  ments  more  liberal  than  those  which  had  in- 
fluenced the  councils  of  the  monarchy  during  the 
course  of  a century,  Spain  derived  from  an  unex- 
pected source  the  means  of  availing  itself  of  their 
talents.  The  various  powers  who  favoured  the  pre 
tensions  either  of  the  Austrian  or  Bourbon  candi- 
date for  the  Spanish  throne,  sent  formidable  fleets 
and  armies  to  their  support : France,  England,  and 
Holland,  remitted  immense  sums  to  Spain.  These 
were  spent  in  the  provinces  which  became  the  theatre 
of  war.  Part  of  the  American  treasure,  of  which 
foreigners  had  drained  the  kingdom,  flowed  back 
thither.  From  this  aera,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
Spanish  authors  dates  the  revival  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  however  humiliating  the  truth  may  be,  he  ac- 
knowledges, that  it  is  to  her  enemies  his  country  is 
indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  a fund  of  circulating 
specie,  in  some  measure  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  public 
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As  soon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  possession 
of  the  throne,  they  discerned  this  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  in  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  took  advantage  of  it;  for  although  that  family 
has  not  given  monarchs  to  Spain  remarkable  for  su- 
periority of  genius,  they  have  all  been  beneficent 
princes,  attentive  to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects, 
and  Solicitous  to  promote  it.  It.  was,  accordingly, 
the  first  object  of  Philip  Y.  to  suppress  an  innova- 
tion which  had  crept  in  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  had  overturned  the  whole  system  of  the  Spanish 
commerce  with  America.  The  English  and  Dutch, 
by  their  superiority  in  naval  power,  having  acquired 
such  command  of  the  sea  as  to  cui.  off  all  intercourse 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in  order  to 
furnish  her  subjects  in  America  those  necessaries  of 
life  without  which  they  could  not  exist,  and  as  the 
only  means  of  receiving  from  thence  any  part  of 
their  treasure,  departed  so  far  from  the  usual  risrour 
of  its  maxims,  as  to  open  the  trade  with  Peru  to  her 
allies  the  French.  The  merchants  of  St.  Halo,  to 
whom  Louis  XIV.  granted  the  privilege  of  this  lu- 
crative commerce,  engaged  in  it  with  vigour,  and 
carried  it  on  upon  principles  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Spaniards.  They  supplied  Peru  with 
European  commodities  at  a moderate  price,  and  not 
in  stinted  quantity.  The  goods  which  they  imported 
were  conveyed  to  every  province  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, n such  abundance  as  had  never  been  known 
in  any  former  period.  If  this  intercourse  had  been 
continued,  the  exportation  of  European  commodities 
from  Spain  must  have  ceased,  and  the  dependence 
of  the  colonies  on  the  mother-country  have  been  at 
an  end.  The  most  peremptory  injunctions  were 
therefore  issued,  prohibiting  the  admission  of  foreign 
vessels  into  any  port  of  Peru  or  Chili,  and  a Spanish 
squadron  was  employed  to  clear  the  South  sea  of  in- 
truders, whose  aia  was  no  longer  necessary. 

But  though,  on  the  cessation  of  the  war  which 
was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain  ob- 
tained relief  from  one  encroachment  on  her  com- 
mercial system,  she  was  exposed  to  another  which 
she  deemed  hardly  less  pernicious.  As  an  induce- 
ment that  might  prevail  with  queen  Anne  to  con- 
clude a peace,  which  France  and  Spain  desired  with 
equal  ardour,  Philip  V.  not  only  conveyed  to  Great 
Britain  the  Assiento,  or  contract  for  supplying  the 
Spanish  colonies  with  negroes,  which  had  formerly 
been  enjoyed  by  France,  but  granted  it  the  more 
extraordinary  privilege  of  sending  annually  to  the 
fair  of  Porto-bello,  a ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  laden 
with  European  commodities.  In  consequence  of 
this,  British  factories  were  established  at  Carthagena, 
Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other 
Spanish  settlements.  The  veil  with  which  Spain  had 
hitherto  covered  the  state  and  transactions  of  her 
colonies  was  removed.  The  agents  of  a rival  nation, 
residing  in  the  towns  of  most  extensive  trade,  and 
of  chief  resort,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  interior  condition  of  the 
American  provinces,  of  observing  their  stated  and 
occasional  wants,  and  of  knowing  wThat  commodities 
might  be  imported  into  them  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. In  consequence  of  information  so  authentic 
and  expeditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica  and 
other  English  colonies  who  traded  to  the  Spanish 
main,  w’ere  enabled  to  assort  and  proportion  their 
cargoes  so  exactly  to  the  demands  of  the  market, 
that  the  contraband  commerce  wTas  carried  on  with 
a facility  and  to  an  exten^  unknown  in  any  former 
period.  This,  however,  was  not  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequence of  the  Assiento  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  The 
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agents  of  the  British  South  sea  company,  under 
cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  authorized 
to  make  by  the  ship  sent  annually  to  Porto-bello, 
poured  in  their  commodities  on  the  Spanish  conti- 
nent without  limitation  or  restraint.  Instead  of  a 
ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty, 
thev  usually  employed  one  which  exceeded  nine 
hundred  tons  in  burthen.  She  was  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  smaller  vessels,  which,  mooring  in  lome 
neighbouring  creek,  supplied  her  clandestinely  with 
fresh  bales  of  goods  to  replace  such  as  were  sold. 
The  inspectors  of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the  revenue, 
gained  by  exorbitant  presents,  connived  at  the 
fraud  (190).  Thus,  partly  by  the  operations  of  the 
company,  and  partly  by  the  activity  of  private  in- 
terlopers, almost  the  whole  trade  of  Spanish  America 
was  engrossed  by  foreigners.  The  immense  com- 
jnerce  of  the  Galeons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain, 
and  the  envy  of  other  nations,  sunk  to  nothing ; and 
the  squadron  itself,  reduced  from  fifteen  thousand  to 
two  thousand  tons,  served  hardly  any  purpose  but  to 
fetch  home  the  royal  revenue  arising  from  the  fifth 
on  silver. 

While  Spain  observed  those  encroachments,  and 
felt  so  sensibly  their  pernicious  effects,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  make  some  effort  to  restrain  them.  Her 
first  expedient  was  to  station  ships  of  force,  under 
the  appellation  of  Guarda  costas,  upon  the  coasts 
of  those  provinces  to  which  interlopers  most  fre- 
quently resorted.  As  private  interest  concurred  with 
the  duty  which  they  owed  to  the  public,  in  rendering 
the  officers  who  commanded  those  vessels  vigilant 
and  active,  some  check  was  given  to  the  progress  of 
the  contraband  trade,  though  in  dominions  so  ex- 
tensive, and  so  accessible  by  sea,  hardly  any  number 
of  cruisers  was  sufficient  to  guard  against  its  inroads 
in  every  quarter.  This  interruption  of  an  intercourse 
which  had  been  carried  on  with  so  much  facility, 
that  the  merchants  in  the  British  colonies  were  ac- 
customed to  consider  it  almost  as  an  allowed  branch 
of  commerce,  excited  murmurs  and  complaints. 
These,  authorized  in  some  measure,  and  rendered 
more  interesting  by  several  unjustifiable  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  the  captains  of  the  Spanish 
Guarda  costas,  precipitated  Great  Britain  into  a war 
with  Spain ; in  consequence  of  which,  the  latter  ob- 
tained a final  release  from  the  Assiento,  and  was  left 
at  liberty  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  her  colonies 
without  being  restrained  by  any  engagement  with  a 
foreign  power. 

As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  the  English 
on  their  American  trade,  had  discovered  to  the 
Spaniards  the  vast  consumption  of  European  goods 
in  their  colonies,  and  taught  them  the  advantage  of 
accommodating  their  importations  to  the  occasional 
demand  of  the  various  provinces,  they  perceived  the 
necessity  of  devising  some  method  of  supplying  their 
colonies*  different  from  their  ancient  one  of  sending 
thither  periodical  fleets.  That  mode  of  communica- 
tion had  been  found  not  only  to  be  uncertain,  as  the 
departure  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota  was  sometimes 
retarded  by  various  accidents,  and  often  prevented 
by  the  wars  which  raged  in  Europe;  but  long  expe- 
rience had  shown  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  afford  Ame- 
rica a regular  and  timely  supply  of  what  it  wanted. 
The  scarcity  of  Europern  goods  in  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements frequently  became  excessive ; their  price 
rose  to  an  enormous  height;  the  vigilant  eye  of 
mercantile  attention  did  not  fail  to  observe  this  fa- 
vourable opportunity ; an  ample  supply  was  poured 
in  by  interlopers  from  the  English,  the  French,  and 
Dutch  islands:  and  when  f the  Galeons  at  length 


arrived,  they  found  the  markets  so  glutted  by  this 
illicit  commerce,  that  there  was  no  demand  for  the 
commodities  with  which  they  were  loaded.  In  or n*, 
to  remedy  this,  Spain  has  permitted  a considerable 
part  of  her  commerce  with  America  to  be  carried  on 
by  reyister  ships.  These  are  fitted  out  during  the 
intervals  between  the  stated  seasons  when  the  Ga- 
leons and  Flota  sail,  by  merchants  in  Seville  or 
Cadiz,  upon  obtaining  a licence  from  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  for  which  they  pay  a very  high  premium, 
and  are  destined  for  those  ports  in  America  where 
any  extraordinary  demand  is  foreseen  or  expected. 
By  this  expedient,  such  a regular  supply  of  the  com- 
modities for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  is 
conveyed  to  the  American  market,  that  the  interloper 
is  no  longer  allured  by  the  same  prospect  of  exces- 
sive gain,  or  the  people  in  the  colonies  urged  by  the- 
same  necessity,  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  adven 
tures  of  contraband  trade. 

In  proportion  as  experience  manifested  the  advan 
tages.of  carrying  on  trade  in  this  mode,  the  number 
of  register  ships  increased;  and  at  length,  in  th« 
year  1748,  the  Galeons,  after  having  been  employed 
upwards  of  two  centuries,  were  finally  laid  aside. 
From  that  period  there  has  been  no  intercourse  with 
Chili  and  Peru  but  by  single  ships  despatched  from 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires,  and  when  the 
merchants  expect  a profitable  market  will  open. 
These  ships  sail  round  cape  Horn,  and  convey  di- 
rectly to  the  ports  in  the  South  sea  the  productions 
and  manufactures  of  Europe,  for  which,  the  people 
settled  in  those  countries  were  formerly  obliged  to 
repair  to  Porto-bello  or  Panama.  These  towns,  as 
has  been  formerly  observed,  must  gradually  decline, 
when  deprived  of  that  commerce  to  which  they  owed 
their  prosperity.  This  disadvantage,  however,  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  new  arrangement,  as  the  whole  continent  of 
South  America  receives  new  supplies  of  European 
commodities  with  so  much  regularity,  and  in  such 
abundance,  as  must  not  only  contribute  greatly  to 
the  happiness,  but  increase  the  population,  of  all  the 
colonies  settled  there.  But,  as  all  the  register  ships 
destined  for  the  South  seas  must  still  take  their  de- 
parture from  Cadiz,  and  are  obliged  to  return  thither, 
this  branch  of  the  American  commerce,  even  in  its 
new  and  improved  form,  continues  subject  to  the 
restraints  of  a species  of  monopoly,  and  feels  those 
pernicious  effects  of  it  which  I have  already  des- 
cribed. 

Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined  to 
regulating  the  trade  with  its  more  flourishing  colo- 
nies ; it  has  extended  likewise  to  the  reviving  com- 
merce in  those  settlements  where  it  was  neglected,  or 
had  decayed.  Among  the  new  tastes  which  the 
people  of  Europe  have  acquired,  in  consequence  of 
importing  the  productions  of  those  countries  which 
they  conquered  in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one 
of  the  most  universal.  The  use  of  this  liquor,  made 
with  a paste  formed  of  the  nut  or  almond  of  the 
cacao-tree,  compounded  with  various  ingredients,  the 
Spaniards  first  learned  from  the  Mexicans;  and  it 
has  appeared  to  them,  and  to  the  other  European 
nations,  so  palatable,  so  nourishing,  and  so  whole- 
some, that  it  has  become  a commercial  article  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  cacao-tree  grows  spon- 
taneously in  several  parts  of  the  torrid  zone;  but  the 
nuts  of  the  best  quality,  next  to  those  of  Guatimala 
on  the  South  sea,  are  produced  in  the  rich  plains  of 
Caraccas,  a province  of  T«erra  Firme.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  acknowledge*,  mpexiority  in  the  qua- 
lity of  cacao  in  that  province,  and  its  communication 
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with  the  Atlantic,  which  facilitates  the  conveyance 
to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cacao  there  is  more 
extensive  than  in  any  district  of  America.  But  the 
Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their  settlements  in  the 
small  islands  of  Curazoa  and  Buen  Ayre,  to  the 
coast  of  Caraccas,  gradually  engrossed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  cacao  trade.  The  traffic  with  the  mother- 
country  for  this  valuable  commodity  ceased  almost 
entirely;  and  such  was  the  supine  negligence  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  the  defects  of  their  commercial  arrang- 
ments,  that  they  were  obliged  to  receive  from  the 
hands  of  foreigners  this  production  of  their  own 
colonies,  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In  order  to  remedy 
an  evil  no  less  disgraceful  than  pernicious  to  his  sub- 
jects, Philip  V.,  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to  a body 
of  merchants  an  exclusive  right  to  the  commerce 
with  Caraccas  and  Cumana,  on  condition  of  their 
employing,  at  their  own  expense,  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  armed  vessels  to  clear  the  coast  of  interlopers. 
This  society,  distinguished  sometimes  by  the  name 
of  the  company  of  Guipuscoa,  from  the  province  of 
Spain  in  which  it  is  established,  and  sometimes  by 
that  of  the  company  of  Caraccas,  from  the  district 
of  America  to  which  it  trades,  has  carried  on  its 
operations  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that  Spain 
has  recovered  an  important  branch  of  commerce 
which  she  had  suffered  to  be  wrested  from  her,  and 
is  plentifully  supplied  with  an  article  of  extensive 
consumption  at  a moderate  price.  Not  only  the 
parent  state,  but  the  colony  of  Caraccas,  has  derived 
great  advantages  from  this  institution ; for  although, 
at  the  first  aspect,  it  may  appear  to  be  one  of  those 
monopolies  whose  tendency  is  to  check  the  spirit  of 
industry,  instead  of  calling  it  forth  to  new  exertions, 
it  has  been  prevented  from  operating  in  this  manner 
by  several  salutary  regulations  framed  upon  foresight 
of  such  bad  effects,  and  of  purpose  to  obviate  them. 
The  planters  in  the  Caraccas  are  not  left  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  company,  either  for  the  importation 
of  European  commodities  or  the  sale  of  their  own 
productions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  thither  annually  a 
register  ship  of  considerable  burthen  ; and  from  Vera 
Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  a free  trade  is  permitted  in 
every  port  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the  com- 
pany. In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  such  a com- 
petition, that  both  with  respect  to  what  the  colonies 
purchase  and  what  they  sell,  the  price  seems  to  be 
fixed  at  its  natural  and  equitable  rate.  The  com- 
pany has  not  the  power  of  raising  the  former,  or  of 
degrading  the  latter,  at  pleasure ; and  accordingly, 
since  it  was  established,  the  increase  of  culture,  of 
population,  and  of  live  stock,  in  the  province  of 
Caraccas,  has  been  very  considerable  (191). 

But  as  it  is  slowly  that  nations  relinquish  any  sys- 
tem which  time  has  rendered  venerable,  and  as  it  is 
still  more  slowly  that  commerce  can  be  diverted  from 
the  channel  in  which  it  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
flow,  Philip  V.,  in  his  new  regulations  concerning 
the  American  trade,  paid  such  deference  to  the  an- 
cient maxim  of  Spain,  concerning}  the  limitation  of 
all  importation  from  the  New  World  to  one  harbour, 
as  to  oblige  both  the  register-ships  which  returned 
from  Peru,  and  those  of  the  Guipuscoan  company 
from  Caraccas,  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the  port  of 
Cadi/..  Since  his  reign,  sentiments  more  liberal  and 
enlarged  begin  to  spread  in  Spain.  The  spirit  of 
philosophical  inquiry,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
present  age  to  have  turned  from  frivolous  or  abstruse 
speculations  to  the  business  and  affairs  of  men,  has 
extended  its  influence  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  In  the 
researches  of  ingenious  authors  concerning  the  police 


or  commerce  of  nations,  the  errors  and  defects  of  the 
Spanish  system  with  respect  to  both  meet  every  eye, 
and  have  not  only  been  exposed  with  severity,  but 
are  held  up  as  a warning  to  other  states.  The 
Spaniards,  stung  with  the  reproaches  of  these  authors, 
or  convinced  by  their  arguments,  and  admonished 
by  several  enlightened  writers  of  their  own  country, 
seem  at  length  to  have  discovered  the  destructive 
tendency  of  those  narrow  maxims,  which,  by  cramp- 
ing commerce  in  all  its  operations,  have  so  long  re- 
tarded its  progress.  It  is  to  the  monarch  now  on  the 
throne  that  Spain  is  indebted  for  the  first  public  re- 
gulation, formed  in  consequence  of  such  enlarged 
ideas. 

While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  ancient 
maxim  concerning  her  commerce  with  America,  she 
was  so  much  afraid  of  opening  any  channel  by  which 
an  illicit  trade  might  find  admission  into  the  colonies, 
that  she  almost  shut  herself  out  from  any  intercourse 
with  them,  but  that  which  was  carried  on  by  her 
annual  fleets.  There  was  no  establishment,  for  a re- 
gular communication  of  either  public  or  private  in- 
telligence, between  the  mother-country  and  its  Ameri- 
can settlements.  From  the  want  of  this  necessary  insti 
tution,  the  operations  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the 
business  of  individuals,  were  retarded,  or  conducted 
unskilfully,  and  Spain  often  received  from  foreigners 
her  first  information  with  respect  to  very  interesting 
events  in  her  own  colonies.  But  though  this  defect 
in  police  was  sensibly  felt,  and  the  remedy  for  it  was 
obvious,  that  jealous  spirit  with  which  the  Spanish 
monarchs  guarded  the  exclusive  trade,  restrained  them 
from  applying  it.  At  length,  Charles  III.  sur- 
mounted those  considerations  which  had  deterred  his 
redecessors,  and  in  the  year  1764,  appointed  packet- 
oats  to  be  despatched  on  the  first  day  of  each  month 
from  Corugna  to  the  Havanna  or  Porto  Rico.  From 
thence,  letters  are  conveyed  in  small  vessels  to  Vera 
Cruz  and  Portobello,  and  transmitted  by  post  through 
the  kingdoms  of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada.  Peru,  and 
New  Spain.  With  no  less  regularity,  packet-boats 
sail  once  in  two  months  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the 
Andes.  Thus  provision  is  made  for  a speedy  and 
certain  circulation  of  intelligence  throughout  the 
vast  dominions  of  Spain,  from  which  equal  advantages, 
must  redound  to  the  political  and  mercantile  interest 
of  the  kingdom.  With  this  new  arrangement,  a 
scheme  of  extending  commerce  has  been  more  im- 
mediately connected.  Each  of  the  packet-boats, 
which  are  vessels  of  some  considerable  burden,  is  al- 
lowed to  take  in  half  a loading  of  such  commodities 
as  are  the  product  of  Spain,  and  most  in  demand  in 
the  ports,  whither  they  are  bound.  In  return  for 
these,  they  may  bring  home  to  Corugna  an  equal 
quantity  of  American  productions.  This  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  relaxation  of  those  rigid  laws 
which  confined  the  trade  with  the  New  World  to  a 
single  port,  and  the  first  attempt  to  admit  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  to  some  share  in  it. 

It  was  soon  followed  by  one  more  decisive.  In 
the  year  1765,  Charles  III.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the 
windward  islands,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto-Rico, 
Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  subjects  in  every 
province  of  Spain.  He  permitted  them  to  sail  from 
certain  ports  in  each  province,  which  are  specified  in 
the  edict,  at  any  season  and  with  whatever  cargo 
they  deemed  most  proper,  without  any  other  warrant 
than  a simple  clearance  from  the  custom-house  of 
the  place  whence  they  take  their  departure.  He  re- 
leased them  from  the  numerous  and  oppressive  duties 
imposed  on  goods  exported  to  America,  and  in  placo 
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of  the  whole,  substituted  a moderate  tax  of  six  in  the 
hundred  on  the  commodities  sent  from  Spain.  He 
allowed  them  to  return  either  to  the  same  port,  or  to 
any  other  where  they  might  hope  for  a more  advan- 
tageous market,  and  there  to  enter  the  homeward 
cargo  on  payment  of  the  usual  duties.  This  ample 
privilege,  which  at  once  broke  through  all  the  fences 
which  the  jealous  policy  of  Spain  had  been  labour- 
ing for  two  centuries  and  a half  to  throw  round  its 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  New  World,  was 
soon  after  extended  to  Louisiana,  and  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy.  The  propriety 
of  this  innovation  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  liberal  effort  of  Spanish  legislation,  has  ap- 
peared from  its  effects.  Prior  to  the  edict  in  favour 
of  the  free  trade,  Spain  derived  hardly  any  benefit 
from  its  neglected  colonies  in  Hispaniola,  Port  Rico, 
Margarita,  and  Trinidad.  Its  commerce  with  Cuba 
was  inconsiderable,  and  that  of  Yucatan  and  Cam- 
peachy  was  engrossed  almost  entirely  by  interlopers. 
But  as  soon  as  a general  liberty  of  trade  was  per- 
mitted, the  intercourse  with  those  provinces  revived, 
and  has  gone  on  with  a rapidity  of  progression  of 
which  there  are  few  examples  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. In  less  than  ten  years,  the  trade  of  Cuba  has 
been  more  than  tripled.  Even  in  those  settlements 
where,  from  the  languishing  state  of  industry,  greater 
efforts  were  requisite  to  restore  its  activity,  their  com- 
merce has  been  doubled.  It  is  computed,  that  such 
a number  of  ships  is  already  employed  in  the  free 
trade,  that  the  tonnage  of  them  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  Galeons  and  Flota  at  the  most  flourishing  aera  of 
their  commerce.  The  benefits  of  this  arrangement 
are  not  confined  to  a few  merchants  established  in  a 
favourite  port.  They  are  diffused  through  every 
province  of  the  kingdom;  and,  by  opening  a new 
market  for  their  various  productions  and  manafac- 
tures,  must  encourage  and  add  vivacity  to  the  in 
dustry  of  the  farmer  and  artificer.  Nor  does  the  king- 
dom profit  only  by  what  it  exports ; it  derives  ad- 
vantage likewise  from  what  it  receives  in  return,  and 
has  the  prospect  of  being  soon  able  to  supply  itself 
with  several  commodities  of  extensive  consumption, 
for  which  it  formerly  depended  on  foreigners.  The 
consumption  of  sugar  in  Spain  is  perhaps  as  great,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  that 
of  any  European  kingdom.  But  though  possessed 
of  countries  in  the  New  World  whose  soil  and  cli- 
mate . are  most  proper  for  rearing  the  sugar  cane ; 
though  the  domestic  culture  of  that  valuable  plant  in 
the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  once  considerable;  such 
has  been  the  fatal  tendency  of  ill-judged  institutions 
in  America,  and  such  the  pressure  of  improper  taxes 
in  Europe,  that  Spain  has  lost  almost  entirely  this 
branch  of  industry,  which  has  enriched  other  nations. 
This  commodity,  which  has  now  become  an  article 
of  primary  necessity  in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  were 
obliged  to  purchase  of  foreigners,  and  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  their  country  drained  annually  of  great 
sums  on  that  account.  But,  if  that  spirit  which  the 
permission  of  free  trade  has  put  in  motion  shall  per- 
severe in  its  efforts  with  the  same  vigour,  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  may  in- 
crease so  much,  that  in  a few  years  it  is  probable  that 
their  growth  of  sugars  may  be  equal  to  the  demand 
of  the  kingdom. 

Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience  of  the 
beneficial  consequences  resulting  from  having  re- 
laxed somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient  laws 
with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  mother-country 
with  the  colonies,  to  permit  a more  liberal  intercourse 
uf  one  colony  with  another.  By  one  of  the  jealous  i 


maxims  of  the  old  system,  all  the  provinces  situated 
on  the  South  seas  were  prohibited,  under  the  most 
severe  penalties,  from  holding  any  communication 
with  one  another.  Though  each  of  these  yields 
peculiar  productions,  the  reciprocal  exchange  of 
which  might  have  added  to  the  happiness  of  their 
respective  inhabitants,  or  have  facilitated  their  pro- 
gress in  industry,  so  solicitious  was  the  council  of 
the  Indies  to  prevent  their  receiving  any  supply  of 
their  wants  but  by  the  periodical  fleets  from  Europe, 
that  in  order  to  guard  against  this,  it  cruelly  de- 
barred the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  New  Spain,  in  Guatimala,  and  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada,  from  such  a correspondence 
with  their  fellow-subjects  as  tended  manifestly  to 
their  mutual  prosperity.  Of  all  the  numerous  re- 
strictions devised  by  Spain  for  securing  the  exclu- 
sive trade  with  her  American  settlements,  none 
perhaps  was  more  illiberal,  none  seems  to  have  been 
more  sensibly  felt,  or  to  have  produced  more  hurtful 
effects.  This  grievance,  coeval  with  the  settlements 
of  Spain  in  the  countries  situated  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  is  at  last  redressed.  In  the  year  1774, 
Charles  III.  published  an  edict,  granting  to  the 
four  great  provinces  which  I have  mentioned  the 
privilege  of  a free  trrde  with  each  other  ( 192). 
What  may  be  the  effects  of  opening  this  communi- 
cation between  countries  destined  by  their  situation 
for  reciprocal  intercourse,  cannot  yet  be  determined 
by  experience.  They  can  hardly  fail  of  being  bene- 
ficial and  extensive.  The  motives  for  granting  this 
permission  are  manifestly  no  less  laudable,  than  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  liberal ; and  both 
discover  the  progress  of  a spirit  in  Spain,  far  elevated 
above  the  narrow  prejudices  and  maxims  on  which 
her  system  for  regulating  the  trade  and  conducting 
the  government  of  her  colonies  was  originally 
founded. 

At  the  same  time  that  Spain  has  been  intent  on 
introducing  regulations,  suggested  by  more  enlarged 
views  of  policy  into  her  system  of  American  com- 
merce, she  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  interior 
government  of  her  colonies.  Here,  too,  there  was 
much  room  for  reformation  and  improvement,  and 
Don  Joseph  Galvez,  who  has  now  the  direction  of 
the  department  for  Indian  affairs  in  Spain,  has  en- 
joyed the  best  opportunities,  not  only  of  observing 
the  defects  and  corruption  in  the  political  frame  of 
the  colonies,  but  of  discovering  the  sources  of  those 
evils.  After  being  employed  seven  years  in  the  New 
World  on  an  extraordinary  mission,  and  with  very 
extensive  powers,  as  inspector-general  of  New  Spain ; 
after  visiting  in  person  the  remote  provinces  of  Cina- 
loa,  Sonora,  and  California,  and  making  several  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  state  of  the  police  and 
revenue ; he  began  his  ministry  with  a general  re 
formation  of  the  tribunals  of  justice  in  America.  In 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  population  and  wealth 
in  the  colonies,  the  business  of  the  courts  of  audi- 
ence has  increased  so  much,  that  the  number  of 
judges  of  which  tJiey  were  originally  composed  has 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  growing  labours  and 
duties  of  the  office,  and  the  salaries  settled  upon 
them  have  been  deemed  inferior  to  the  dignity  of  the 
station.  As  a remedy  for  both,  he  obtained  a roya. 
edict,  establishing  an  additional  number  of  judges  in 
each  court  of  audience,  with  higher  titles,  and  more 
ample  appointments. 

To  the  same  intelligent  minister  Spain  is  indebted 
for  a new  distribution  of  government  in  its  American 
provinces.  Even  since  the  establishment  of  a third 
I viceroyalty  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  so  great  is 
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the  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  theNewWorld, 
that  several  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each 
viceroy,  were  at  such  an  enormous  distance  from  the 
capitals  in  which  they  resided,  that  neither  their  at- 
tention nor  their  authority  could  reach  so  far.  Some 
provinces  subordinate  to  *t,he  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
lay  about  two  thousand  miles  from  Mexico.  There 
we/e  countries  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  still 
further  from  Lima.  The  people  in  those  remote 
districts,  could  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
civil  government.  The  oppression  and  insolence  of 
its  inferior  ministers  they  often  feel,  and  rather  sub- 
mit to  these  in  silence,  than  involve  themselves 
in  the  expense  and  trouble  of  resorting  to  the  distant 
capitals,  where  alone  they  can  find  redress.  As  a 
remedy  for  this,  a fourth  viceroyalty  has  been  erected, 
to  the*  jurisdiction  of  which  are  subjected  the  pro- 
vinces of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Buenos-Ayres,  Paraguay, 
Tucuman,  Potosi,  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Charcas, 
and  the  towns  of  Mendoza  and  St.  Juan.  By  this 
well-judged  arrangement,  two  advantages  are  gained. 
All  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  remote 
situation  of  those  provinces,  which  had  been  long 
felt,  and  long  complained  of,  are  in  a great  measure 
removed.  The  countries  most  distant  from  Lima 
are  separated  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and 
united  under  a superior,  whose  seat  of  government 
at  Buenos-Ayres  will  be  commodious  and  accessible. 
The  contraband  trade  with  the  Portuguese,  which 
was  become  so  extensive  as  must  have  put  a final 
stop  to  the  exportation  of  commodities  from  Spain 
to  her  southern  colonies,  may  be  checked  more 
thoroughly,  and  with  greater  facility,  when  the 
supreme  magistrate,  by  his  vicinity  to  the  places  in 
which  it  is  carried  on,  can  view  its  progress  and  ef- 
fects with  his  own  eyes.  Don  Pedro  Zevallos,  who 
has  been  raised  to  this  new  dignity,  with  appoint- 
ments equal  to  those  of  the  other  viceroys,  is  well 
acquainted  both  with  the  state  and  the  interest  of 
the  countries  over  which  he  is  to  preside,  having 
served  in  them  long,  and  with  distinction.  By  this 
dismemberment,  succeeding  that  which  took  place  at 
the  erection  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada,  almost  two-third  parts  of  the  territories 
originally  subject  to  the  viceroys  of  Peru  are  now 
lopped  olF  from  theii’  jurisdiction. 

The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  have 
likewise  been  considerably  circumscribed,  and  with 
no  less  propriety  and  discernment.  Four  of  its  most 
remote  provinces,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  California,  and 
Now  Navarre,  have  been  formed  into  a separate 
government.  The  Chevalier  de  Croix,  who  is  in 
trusted  with  this  command,  is  not  dignified  with  the 
title  of  viceroy,  nor  does  he  enjoy  the  appointments 
belonging  to  that  rank;  but  his  jurisdiction  is  alto- 
gether independent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain. 
The  erection  of  this  last  government  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  not  only  by  the  consideration  of  the 
remote  situation  of  those  provinces  from  Mexico, 
but  by  attention  to  the  late  discoveries  made  there 
which  I have  mentioned.  Countries  containing  the 
richest  mines  of  gold  that  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered in  the  New  World,  and  which  probably 
may  rise  into  great  importance,  required  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of  a governor  to  whom  they  should 
be  specially  committed.  As  every  consideration  of  I 
duty,  of  interest,  and  of  vanity,  must  concur  in 
prompting  those  new  governors  to  encourage  such 
exertions  as  tend  to  diffuse  opulence  and  prosperity 
through  the  provinces  committed  to  their  charge*, 
the  beneficial  effects  of  this  arrangement  may  be 
considerable.  Many  districts  in  America,  long  de- 


pressed by  the  languor  and  feebleness  natural  to 
provinces  which  compose  the  extremities  of  an  over- 
grown empire,  may  be  animated  with  vigour  and 
activity  when  brought  so  near  the  seat  of  power  as  to 
feel  its  invigorating  influence. 

Such,  since  the  accession  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  has  been 
the  progress  of  their  regulations,  and  the  gradual 
expansion  of  their  views  with  respect  to  the  com- 
merce and  government  of  their  American  colonies. 
Nor  has  their  attention  been  so  entirely  engrossed 
by  what  related  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  their 
dominions,  as  to  render  them  neglectful  of  what  was 
still  more  important — the  reformation  of  domestic 
errors  and  defects  in  policy.  Fully  sensible  of  the 
causes  to  which  the  declension  of  Spain  from  her 
former  prosperity  ought  to  be  imputed,  they  have 
made  it  a great  object  of  their  policy  to  revive  a 
spirit  of  industry  among  their  subjects,  and  to  give 
such  extent  and  perfection  to  their  manufactures  as 
may  enable  them  to  supply  the  demands  of  America 
from  their  own  stock,  and  to  exclude  foreigners  from 
a branch  of  commerce  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the 
kingdom.  This  they  have  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plish by  a variety  of  edicts  issued  since  the  peace  of 
Utretcht.  They  have  granted  bounties  for  the  en- 
couragement of  some  branches  of  industry ; they 
have  lowered  the  taxes  on  others ; they  have  either 
entirely  prohibited,  or  have  loaded  with  additional 
duties,  such  foreign  manufactures  as  come  in  compe- 
tition with  their  own ; they  have  instituted  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  trade  and  agriculture ; they 
have  planted  colonies  of  husbandmen  in  some  uncul- 
tivated districts  of  Spain,  and  divided  among  them 
the  waste  fields ; they  have  had  recourse  to  every  expe- 
dient devised  by  commercial  wisdom,  or  commercial 
jealousy,  for  reviving  their  own  industry,  and  dis- 
countenancing that  of  other  nations.  These,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  or  to  inquire 
into  their  propriety  and  effects.  There  is  no  effort 
of  legislation  more  arduous,  no  experiment  in  policy 
more  uncertain,  than  an  attempt  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  industry  where  it  has  declined,  or  to  introduce  it 
where  it  is  unknown.  Nations,  already  possessed  of 
extensive  commerce  enter  into  competition  with 
such  advantages,  derived  from  the  large  capitals  and 
extensive  credit  of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity  of 
their  manufacturers,  and  the  alertness  acquired  by 
habit  in  every  department  of  business,  that  the  state 
which  aims  at  rivalling  or  supplanting  them,  must 
expect  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties,  and  be 
content  to  advance  slowly.  If  the  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  now  in  Spain,  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  kingdom  under  the  last  listless  monarchs 
of  the  Austrian  line,  its  progress  must  appear  con 
siderable,  and  is  sufficient  to  alarm  the  jealousy, 
and  to  call  forth  the  most  vigorous  efforts,  of  the 
nations  now  in  possession  of  the  lucrative  trade 
which  the  Spaniards  aim  at  wresting  from  them. 
One  circumstance  may  render  those  exertions  of 
Spain  an  object  of  more  serious  attention  to  the 
other  European  powers.  They  are  not  to  be  ascribed 
wholly  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  its  minis- 
ters. The  sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  people  seem 
to  second  the  provident  care  of  their  monarchs,  and 
to  give  it  greater  effect.  The  nation  has  adopted 
more  liberal  ideas,  not  only  with  respect  to  com* 
merce  but  domestic  policy.  In  all  the  later  Spanish 
writers,  defects  in  the  arrangements  of  their  country 
concerning  both  are  acknowledged,  and  remedies 
proposed,  which  ignorance  rendered  their  ancestors 
incapable  of  discerning,  and  pride  would  not  have 
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allowed  them  to  confess  (193).  But  after  all  that 
the  Spaniards  have  done,  much  remains  to  do.  Many 
pernicious  institutions  and  abuses,  deeply  incorpo- 
rated with  the  system  of  internal  policy  and  tax 
ation  which  has  been  long  established  in  Spain 
must  be  abolished  before  industry  and  manufac- 
turers can  recover  an  extensive  activity. 

Still,  however,  the  commercial  regulations  of 
Spain  with  respect  to  her  colonies  are  too  rigid  and 
systematical  to  be  carried  into  complete  execution. 
I he  legislature  that  loads  trade  with  impositions  too 
heavy,  or  fetters  it  by  restrictions  too  severe,  defeats 
its  own  intention,  and  is  onlv  multiplying  the  in- 
ducements to  violate  its  statutes,  and  proposing  a 
high  premium  to  encourage  illicit  traffic.  The  Spa 
mards  both  in  Europe  and  America,  being  circum- 
scribed in  their  mutual  intercourse  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  crown,  or  oppressed  by  its  exactions,  have 
their  invention  continually  on  the  stretch  how  to 
elude  its  edicts.  The  vigilance  and  ingenuity  of 
private  interest  discover  means  of  effecting  this, 
which  public  wisdom  cannot  foresee,  nor  public  au- 
thority prevent.  This  spirit,  counteracting  that  of 
the  laws,  pervades  the  commerce  of  Spain  with 
America  in  all  its  branches ; and  from  the  highest 
departments  in  government  descends  to  the  lowest 
The  very  officers  appointed  to  check  contraband 
trade  are  often  employed  as  instruments  in  carrying 
it  on;  and  the  boards  instituted  to  restrain  and 
punish  it  are  the  channels  through  which  it  flows 
The  king  is  supposed,  by  the  most  intelligent  Spa- 
nish writers,  to  be  defrauded,  by  various  arti flees,  of 
more  than  one-half  of  the  revenue  which  he  ought 
to  receive  from  America ; and  as  long  as  it  is  the 
interest  of  so  many  persons  to  screen  those  artifices 
from  detection,  the  knowledge  of  them  will  never 
reach  the  throne.  “ How  many  ordinances,”  says 
Corita,  “ how  many  instructions,  how  many  letters 
from  our  sovereign,  are  sent  in  order  to  correct 
abuses  ! and  how  little  are  they  observed,  and  what 
smail  advantage  is  derived  from  them ! To  me  the 
old  observation  appears  just,  that  where  there  are 
many  physicians  and  many  medicines,  there  is  a 
want  of  health ; where  there  are  many  laws  and 
many  judges,  there  is  want  of  justice.  We  have 
viceroys,  presidents,  governors,  oydors,  corrigidors, 
alcaldes;  and  thousands  of  alguazils  abound  every 
where  ; but  notwithstanding  all  these,  public  abuses 
continue  to  multiply.”  Time  has  increased  the  evils 
which  he  lamented  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.  A spirit  of  corruption  has  infected  all  the  co- 
lonies of  Spain  in  America.  Men  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  government;  impatient  to  acquire 
wealth,  that  they  may  return  speedily  from  what 
they  are  apt  to  consider  as  a state  of  exile  in  a re- 
mote unhealthful  country ; allured  bv  opportunities 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  seduced  by  the  ex- 
ample of  those  around  them ; find  their  sentiments 
of  honour  and  of  duty  gradually  relax.  In  private 
life  they  give  themselves  up  to  a dissolute  luxurv, 
while  in  their  public  conduct  they  become  unmind- 
ful of  what  they  owe  to  their  sovereign  and  to  their 
country. 

Before  I close  this  account  of  the  Spanish  trade 
m America,  there  remains  one  detached  but  import- 
ant branch  of  it  to  be  mentioned.  Soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  Philip  II.  formed  a scheme 
of  planting  a colony  in  the  Philippine  islands  which 
had  been  neglected  since  the  time  of  their  disco- 
very ; and  he  accomplished  it  by  means  of  an  arma- 
rnent  fitted  out  from  New  Spain.  Manila,  in  the 
island  of  Lucoma,  was  the  station  chosen  for  the 


capital  of  this  new  establishment.  From  it  an  active 
commercial  intercourse  began  with  the  Chinese,  and 
a consffierabie  number  of  that  industrious  people, 
allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  settled  in  the  Phi- 
lippine islands  under  the  Spanish  protection.  They 
supplied  the  colony  so  amply  with  all  the  valuable 
productions  and  manufactures  of  the  East,  as  enabled 
it  to  open  a trade  with  America,  by  a course  of  navi- 
gation the  longest  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe. 
In  the  infancy  of  this  trade,  it  was  carried  on  with 
Callao,  on  the  coast  of  Peru  ; but  experience  having 
discovered  the  impropriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the 
port  of  communication  with  Manila,  the  staple  of 
the  commerce  between  the  east  and  west  was  re- 
moved from  Callao  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of 
New  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  been  brought 
into  a regular  form.  One  or  two  ships  depart  an- 
nually from  Acapulco,  which  are  permitted  to  carry 
out  silver  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pesos  ; but  they  have  hardly  any  thing  else  of  value 
on  board  ; m return  for  which,  they  bring  back  spi- 
ces, drugs,  china  and  japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz, 
muslins,  silks,  and  every  precious  article  with  which 
the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the  ingenuity  of  its 
people  has  enabled  the  East  to  supply  the  rest  of 
the  world.  For  some  time  the  merchants  of  Peru 
were  admitted  to  participate  in  this  traffic,  and  mi^ht 
send  annually  a ship  to  Acapulco,  to  wait  the  arri- 
val of  the  vessels  from  Manila,  and  receive  a pro- 
portional share  of  the  commodities  which  thev  im- 
ported. At  length  the  Peruvians  were  excluded 
from  this  trade  by  most  rigorous  edicts,  and  all  the 
commodities  from  the  East  reserved  solely  for  the 
consumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  consequence  of  this  indulgence,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  enjoy  advantages  unknown  in  the 
other  Spanish  colonies.  The  manufactures  of  the 
East  are  not  only  more  suited  to  a warm  climate, 
and  more  showy  than  those  of  Europe,  but  can  be 
sold  at  a lower  price ; while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
profits  upon  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  enrich 
all  those  who  are  employed  either  in  bringing  them 
from  Manila  or  vending  them  in  New  Spain.  As 
the  interest  both  of  the  buyer  and  seller  concurred 
in  favouring  this  branch  of  commerce,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  extend  in  spite  of  regulations  concerted 
with  the  most  anxious  jealousy  to  circumscribe  it. 
Under  cover  of  what  the  laws  permit  to  be  imported, 
great  quantities  of  Indian  goods  are  poured  into  the 
markets  of  New  Spain  (194)  ; and  when  the  Flota 
arrives  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Europe,  it  often  finds  the 
wants  of  the  people  already  supplied  by  cheaper  and 
more  acceptable  commodities. 

There  is  not,  in  the  commercial  arrangements  of 
Spain,  any  circumstance  more  inexplicable  than  the 
permission’ of  this  trade  between  New  Spain  and  the 
Philippines,  or  more  repugnant  to  its  fundamental 
maxim  of  holding  the  colonies  in  perpetual  depen- 
dence  on  the  mother-country,  by  prohibiting  any 
commercial  intercourse  that  might  suggest  to  them 
the  idea  of  receiving  a supply  of  their  wants  from 
any  other  quarter.  This  permission  must  appear 
still  more  extraordinary,  from  considering  that  Spain 
herself  carries  on  no  direct  trade  with  her  settle- 
ments in  the  Philippines,  and  grants  a privilege  to 
one  of  her  American  colonies  which  she  denies  to 
her  subjects  in  Europe.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
colonists  who  originally  took  possession  of  the  Phi- 
lippines, having  been  sent  out  from  New  Spain,  be- 
gun  this  intercourse  with  a country  which  they  con- 
sidered, in  some  measure,  as  their  parent  state, 
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before  the  court  of  Madrid  was  aware  of  its  conse- 
quences, or  could  establish  regulations  in  order  to 
prevent  it.  Many  remonstrances  have  been  pre- 
sented against  this  trade,  as  detrimental  to  Spain, 
by  diverting  into  another  channel  a large  portion  of 
that  treasure  which  ought  to  flow  into  the  kingdom, 
as  tending  to  give  rise  to  a spirit  of  independence 
in  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage  innumerable 
frauds,  against  which  it  is  impossible  to  guard,  in 
transactions  so  far  removed  from  the  inspection  of 
government.  But  as  it  requires  no  slight  effort  of 
political  wisdom  and  vigour  to  abolish  any  practice 
which  numbers  are  interested  in  supporting,  and  to 
which  time  has  added  the  sanction  of  its  authority, 
the  commerce  between  New  Spain  and  Manila  seems 
to  be  as  considerable  as  ever,  and  may  be  considered 
as  one  chief  cause  of  the  elegance  and  splendour 
conspicuous  in  this  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  corruption  in 
the  colonies  of  Spain,  and  the  diminution  of  the  in- 
come belonging  to  the  public  occasioned  by  the 
illicit  importations  made  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  by 
the  various  frauds  of  which  the  colonists  themselves 
are  guiltv  in  their  commerce  with  the  parent  state, 
the  Spanish  monarchs  receive  a very  considerable 
revenue  from  their  American  dominions.  This  arises 
from  taxes  of  various  kinds,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  capital  branches.  The  first  contains  w hat 
is  paid  to  the  king,  as  sovereign,  or  superior  lord  of 
the  New  World  : to  this  class  belongs  the  duty  on 
the  gold  and  silver  raised  from  the  mines,  and  the 
tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians  ; the  former  is 
termed  by  the  Spaniards  the  right  of  signiory,  the 
latter  is  the  duty  of  vassalage.  The  second  branch 
comprehends  the  numerous  duties  upon  commerce, 
which  accompany  and  oppress  it  in  every  step  of  its 
progress,  from  the  greatest  transactions  of  the  whole- 
sale merchant,  to  the  petty  traflic  of  the  vender  by 
retail.  The  third  includes  what  accrues  to  the  king, 
as  head  of  the  church,  and  administrator  of  eccle- 
siastical funds  in  the  New  World.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  receives  the  first-fruits,  annates,  spoils, 
and  other  spiritual  revenues,  levied  by  the  apostolic 
chamber  in  Europe;  and  is  entitled  likewise  to  the 
profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  bull  of  Cruzado. 
This  bull,  which  is  published  every  two  years,  con- 
tains an  absolution  from  past  offences  by  the  pope, 
and  among  other  immunities,  a permission  to  eat 
several  kinds  of  prohibited  food  during  Lent,  and 
on  meagre  days.  The  monks  employed  in  dispers- 
ing those  bulls,  extol  their  virtues  with  all  the  fer- 
vour of  interested  eloquence ; the  people,  ignorant 
and  credulous,  listen  with  implicit  assent ; and  every 
person  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  of  European,  Cre- 
olian,  or  mixed  race,  purchases  a bull,  which  is 
deemed  essential  to  his  salvation,  at  the  rate  set 
upon  it  by  government  (195). 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  those  various  funds 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  with  precision. 
The  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America, 
the  jealousy  of  government,  which  renders  them 
inaccessible  to  foreigners,  the  mysterious  silence 
which  the  Spaniards  are  accustomed  to  observe  with 
respect  to  the  interior  state  of  their  colonies,  combine 
in  covering  this  subject  with  a veil  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  remove.  But  an  account,  apparently  no  less 
accurate  than  it  is  curious,  has  lately  been  published, 
of  the  royal  revenue  in  New  Spain,  from  which  we 
may  form  some  idea  with  respect  to  what  is  collected 
in  the  other  provinces.  According  to  that  account, 
the  crown  does  not  receive  from  all  the  departments 
of  taxation  in  New  Spain  above  a million  of  our 


money,  from  which  one  half  must  be  deducted  at  the 
expense  of  the  provincial  establishment  (196).  Peru, 
it  is  probable,  yields  a sum  not  inferior  to  this  ; and 
if  we  suppose  that  all  the  other  regions  of  America, 
including  the  islands,  furnish  a third  share  of  equal 
value,  we  shall  not  perhaps  be  far  w'ide  from  the 
truth  if  we  conclude  that  the  net  public  revenue  of 
Spain,  raised  in  America,  does  not  exceed  a million 
and  a half  sterling.  This  falls  far  short  of  the  im 
mense  sums  to  which  suppositions,  founded  upon 
conjecture,  have  raised  the  Spanish  revenue  in 
America  (197).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  upon  one  _ 
account : Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  only  European 
powers  who  derive  a direct  revenue  from  their  colo 
nies.  All  the  advantage  that  accrues  to  other  na- 
tions from  their  American  dominions,  arises  from 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  trade : but  beside 
this,  Spain  has  brought  her  colonies  to  contribute 
towards  increasing  the  power  of  the  state,  and,  in 
return  for  protection,  to  bear  a proportional  share  of 
the  common  burden. 

Accordingly,  the  sum  which  I have  computed  to 
be  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  revenue  from  America, 
arises  wholly  from  the  taxes  collected  there,  and  is 
far  from  being  the  whole  of  what  accrues  to  the  king 
from  his  dominions  in  the  New  World.  The  heavy 
duties  imposed  on  the  commodities  exported  from 
Spain  to  America  (198),  as  well  as  what  is  paid  by 
those  which  she  sends  home  in  return ; the  tax  upon 
the  negro  slaves  with  which  Africa  supplies  the  New 
World,  together  with  several  smaller  branches  of 
finance,  bring  large  sums  into  the  treasury,  the  pre- 
cise extent  of  which  I cannot  pretend  to  ascertain. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  from  Ame- 
rica be  great,  the  expense  of  administration  in  her 
colonies  bears  proportion  to  it.  In  every  depa.  t- 
ment,  even  of  her  domestic  police  and  finances, 
Spain  has  adopted  a system  more  complex  and  more 
encumbered  with  a variety  of  tribunals  and  a multi- 
tude of  officers,  than  that  of  any  European  nation 
in  which  the  sovereign  possesses  such  extensive 
power.  From  the  jealous  spirit  with  which  Spain 
watches  over  her  American  settlements,  and  her  en- 
deavours to  guard  against  fraud  in  provinces  so 
remote  from  inspection,  boards  and  officers  have  been 
multiplied  there  with  still  more  anxious  attention. 
In  a country  where  the  expense  of  living  is  great, 
the  salaries  allotted  to  every  person  in  public  office 
must  be  high,  and  must  load  the  revenue  with  an 
immense  burden.  The  parade  of  government 
greatly  augments  the  weight  of  it.  The  viceroys  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  as 
representatives  of  the  king’s  person,  among  people 
fond  of  ostentation,  maintain  all  the  state  and  dig- 
nity of  royalty.  Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the 
model  of  that  of  Madrid,  with  horse  and  foot-guards, 
a household  regularly  established,  numerous  attend- 
ants, and  ensigns  of  power,  displaying  such  pomp 
as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  a delegated  au- 
thority. All  the  expense  incurred  by  supporting  the 
external  and  permanent  order  of  government  is  de- 
frayed by  the  crown.  The  viceroys  have,  besides, 
peculiar  appointments  suited  to  their  exalted  station. 
The  salaries  fixed  by  law  are  indeed  extremely  mode- 
rate ; that  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  is  only  thirty  thou- 
sand ducats ; and  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  twenty 
thousand  ducats.  Of  late  they  have  been  raised  to 
forty  thousand. 

These  salaries,  however,  constitute  but  a small  part 
of  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  viceroys.  The  exer 
cise  of  an  absolute  authority  extending  to  every 
department  of  government,  and  the  power  of  dis- 
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posing  of  many  lucrative  offices,  afford  them  many 
opportunities  of  accumulating  wealth.  To  these, 
which  may  be  considered  as  legal  and  allowed  emo- 
luments, large  sums  awe  often  added  by  exactions, 
which,  in  countries  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
government,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  and  impossible 
to  restrain.  By  monopolizing  some  branches  of 
commerce,  by  a lucrative  concern  in  others,  by  con- 
niving at  the  frauds  of  merchants,  a viceroy  may  raise 
such  an  annual  revenue  as  no  subject  of  any  Eu- 
ropean monarch  enjoys  (199).  From  the  single 
article  of  presents  made  to  him  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  Name-day  (which  is  always  observed  as  a high 
festival),  I am  informed  that  a viceroy  has  been 
known  to  receive  sixty  thousand  pesos.  According 
to  a Spanish  saying,  the  legal  revenues  of  a viceroy 
are  unknown,  his  real  profits  depend  upon  his  oppor- 
tunities and  his  conscience.  Sensible  of  this,  the 
kings  of  Spain,  as  I have  formerly  observed,  grant  a 
commission  to  their  viceroys  only  for  a few  years. 
This  circumstance,  however,  renders  them  often 
more  rapacious,  and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and  ardour 
wherewith  they  labour  to  improve  every  moment  of 
a power  which  they  know  is  hastening  fast  to  a pe- 
riod ; and  short  as  its  duration  is,  it  usually  affords 
sufficient  time  for  repairing  a shattered  fortune,  or 
for  creating  a new  one.  But  even  in  situations  so 
trying  to  human  frailty,  there  are  instances  of  virtue 
that  remain  unseduced.  In  the  year  1772,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Croix  finished  the  term  of  his  vice-royalty  in 
New  Spain  with  unsuspected  integrity ; and,  instead 
of  bringing  home  exorbitant  wealth,  returned  with 
the  admiration  and  applause  of  a grateful  people, 
whom  his  government  had  rendered  happy. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  BOOKS  IX.  AND  X. ; 
Containing  the  History  of  Virginia  to  the  year  1688, 
and  the  History  of  New  England  to  the  year 

1652. 


The  original  plan  of  my  father,  the  late  Dr.  Robert- 
son, with  respect  to  the  history  of  America,  compre- 
hended not  only  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  that 
country,  and  of  the  conquests  and  colonies  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  embraced  also  the  history  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Portuguese  establishments  in  the  New 
World,  and  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  several 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  West  India  islands.  It  was 
his  intention  not  to  have  published  any  part  of  the 
work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  In  the  Preface 
to  his  History  of  America,  he  has  stated  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  depart  from  that  resolution, 
and  to  publish  the  two  volumes  which  contain  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of 
the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and  colonies  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  He  says,  “he  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  history  of  British  America  and  he 
announces  his  intention  to  return  to  that  part  of  his 
work,  as  soon  as  the  ferment  which  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  British  colonies  in  America  should  sub- 
side, and  regular  government  be  re-established. — 
Various  causes  concurred  in  preventing  him  from 
fulfilling  his  intention. 

During  the  course  of  a tedious  illness,  which  he 
' early  foresaw  would  have  a fatal  termination,  Dr. 
Robertson  at  different  times  destroyed  many  of  his 
papers.  But  after  his  death  I found  that  part  of  the 
history  of  British  America  which  he  had  wrote  many 
years  before,  and  which  is  now  offered  to  the  public. 
It  is  written  with  his  own  hand,  as  all  his  works 
were;  it  is  as  carefully  corrected  as  any  part  of  his 
menuscripts  which  I Have  ever  seen;  and  he  had 


thought  it  worthy  of  being  preserved,  as  it  escaped 
the  flames  to  which  so  many  other  papers  had  been 
committed.  I read  it  with  the  utmost  attention  ; but 
before  I came  to  any  resolution  about  the  publication, 
I put  the  MS.  into  the  hands  of  some  of  those  friends 
whom  my  father  used  to  consult  on  such  occasions, 
as  it  would  have  been  rashness  and  presumption  in 
me  to  have  trusted  to  my  own  partial  decision.  It 
was  perused  by  some  other  persons  also,  in  whose 
taste  and  judgment  I have  the  greatest  confidence; 
by  all  of  them  I was  encouraged  to  offer  it  to  the 
public,  as  a fragment  curious  and  interesting  in  itself, 
and  not  inferior  to  any  of  my  father’s  works. 

When  I determined  to  follow  that  advice,  it  was  a 
circumstance  of  great  weight  wit-h  me,  that  as  I never 
could  think  myself  at  liberty  to  destroy  those  papers, 
which  my  father  had  thought  worthy  of  beiug  pre- 
served, and  as  I could  not  know  into  whose  hands 
they  might  hereafter  fall,  I considered  it  as  certain 
that  they  would  be  published  at  some  future  period, 
when  they  might  meet  with  an  editor,  who,  not  being 
actuated  bv  the  same  sacred  regard  for  the  reputation 
of  the  author  which  I feel,  might  make  alteration* 
and  additions,  and  obtrude  the  whole  on  the  public  a* 
a genuine  and  authentic  work.  The  MS.  is  now 
published,  such  as  it  was  left  by  the  author  ; nor  have 
I presumed  to  make  any  addition,  alteration,  or  cor- 
rection whatever. 

William  Robertson. 

Queen  Street , Edinburgh , 

April,  1796. 

BOOK  IX. 

The  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  America  are  next 
in  extent  to  those  of  Spain.  Its  acquisitions  there, 
are  a recompence  due  to  those  enterprising  talents 
which  prompted  the  English  to  enter  early  on  the 
career  of  discovery,  and  to  pursue  it  with  persever- 
ing ardour.  England  was  the  second  nation  that 
ventured  to  visit  the  New  World.  The  account  of 
Columbus’s  successful  voyage  filled  all  Europe  with 
astonishment  and  admiration.  But  in  England  it 
did  something  more  ; it  excited  a vehement  desire  oi 
emulating  the  glory  of  Spain,  and  of  aiming  to  ob- 
tain some  share  in  those  advantages  which  were 
expected  in  this  new  field  opened  to  national  acti- 
vity. The  attention  of  the  English  court  had  been 
turned  towards  the  discovery  of  unknown  countries 
by  its  negotiation  with  Bartholomew  Columbus.— 
Henry  VII.  having  listened  to  his  propositions  with 
a more  favourable  ear  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  a cautious,  distrustful  prince,  averse  by  habit 
as  well  as  by  temper  to  new  and  hazardous  projects, 
he  was  more  easily  induced  to  approve  of  a voyage 
for  discovery,  proposed  by  some  of  his  own  subjects, 
soon  after  the  return  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

But  though  the  English  had  spirit  to  form  the 
scheme,  they  had  not  at  that  period  attained  to  such 
skill  in  navigation  as  qualified  them  for  carrying  it 
into  execution.  From  the  inconsiderate  ambition  of 
its  monarchs,  the  nation  had  long  wasted  its  genius 
and  activity  in  pernicious  and  ineffectual  efforts  to 
conquer  France.  When  this  ill-directed  ardour 
began  to  abate,  the  fatal  contest  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  turned  the  arms  of  one-half 
of  the  kingdom  against  the  other,  and  exhausted  the 
vigour  of  both.  During  the  course  of  two  centuries, 
while  industry  and  commerce  were  making  gradual 
progress  both  in  the  south  and  north  of  Europe,  the 
English  continued  so  blind  to  the  advantages  of 
their  own  situation,  that  they  hardly  began  to  bend 
their  thoughts  towards  those  objects  and  pursuits  to 
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which  they  are  indebted  for  their  present  opulence 
and  power.  While  the  trading  vessels  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Hans 
Towns,  visited  the  most  remote  ports  in  Europe,  and 
carried  on  an  active  intercourse  with  its  various  na- 
tions, the  English  did  little  more  than  creep  along 
their  own  coasts,  in  small  barks,  wh.ch  conveyed  the 
productions  of  one  county  to  another.  Their  com- 
merce was  almost  wholly  passive.  Their  wants  were 
supplied  by  strangers ; and  whatever  necessary  or 
luxury  of  life  their  own  country  did  not  yield,  was 
imported  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  cross  of  St. 
George  was  seldom  displayed  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  narrow  seas.  Hardly  any  English  ship  traded 
with  Spain  or  Portugal  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  and  half  a century  more  elapsed 
before  the  English  mariners  became  so  adventurous 
as  to  enter  the  Mediterranean. 

In  this  infancy  of  navigation,  Henry  could  not 
commit  the  conduct  of  an  armament  destined  to  ex- 
plore unknown  regions  to  his  own  subjects.  He 
invested  Giovanni  Gaboto,  a Venetian  adventurer 
who  had  settled  in  Bristol,  with  the  chief  command ; 
and  issued  a commission  to  him  and  his  three  sons, 
empowering  them  to  .sail  under  the  banner  of  Eng- 
land, towards  the  east,  north,  or  west,  in  order  to 
discover  countries  unoccupied  by  any  Christian 
state  ; to  take  possession  of  them  in  his  name,  and  to 
carry  on  an  exclusive  trade  with  the  inhabitants, 
under  condition  of  paying  a fifth  part  of  the  free  pro- 
fit on  every  voyage  to  the  crown.  This  commission 
was  granted  on  March  5th,  1495,  in  less  than  two 
years  after  the  return  of  Columbus  from  America. 
But  Cabot  (for  that  is  the  name  he  assumed  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  which  he  is  best  known,)  did  not  set 
out  on  his  voyage  for  two  years.  He,  together  with 
his  second  son  Sebastian,  embarked  £t  Bristol  on 
board  a ship  furnished  by  the  king,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  four  small  barks  fitted  out  by  the  mer- 
chants of  that  city. 

As  in  that  age  the  most  eminent  navigators, 
formed  by  the  instructions  of  Columbus,  or  animated 
by  his  example,  were  guided  by  ideas  derived  from 
his  superior  knowledge  and  experience,  Cabot  had 
adopted  the  system  of  that  great  man  concerning  the 
probability  of  opening  a new  and  shorter  passage  to 
the  East  Indies  by  holding  a western  course.  The 
opinions  which  Columbus  had  formed  with  respect 
to  the  islands  which  he  had  discovered,  were  univer- 
sally received.  They  were  supposed  to  lie  contigu- 
ous to  the  great  continent  of  India,  and  to  constitute 
a part  of  the  vast  countries  comprehended  under 
that  general  name.  Cabot  accordingly  deemed  it 
probable,  that,  by  steering  to  the  north-west,  he 
might  reach  India  by  a shorter  course  than  that 
which  Columbus  had  taken,  and  hoped  to  fall  in  with 
the  coast  of  Cathay,  or  China,  of  whose  fertility  and 
opulence  the  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo  had  excited 
high  ideas.  After  sailing  for  some  weeks  due  west, 
and  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  the  port  from  which  he 
took  his  departure,  he  discovered  a large  island, 
which  he  called  Prima  Vista,  and  his  sailors  New- 
foundland; and  in  a few  days  he  descried  a smaller 
isle,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  John.  He 
landed  on  both  these,  made  some  observations  on 
their  soil  and  productions,  and  brought  off  three  of 
the  natives.  Continuing  his  course  westward,  he 
soon  reached  the  continent  of  North  America,  and 
sailed  alonsj  it  from  the  fifty-sixth  to  the  thirty-eighth 
degree  of  latitude,  from  the  coast  ot  Labrador  to  that 
of  Virginia.  As  his  chief  object  was  to  discover  some 
inlet  tl.it  might  open  a passage  to  the  west,  it 


does  not  appear  that  he  landed  any  where  during 
this  extensive  run  ; and  he  returned  to  England 
without  attempting  cither  settle*  ;nt  or  conquest  in 
any  part  of  that  continent. 

It  it  had  been  Henry’s  purpose  to  prosecu.e  the 
object  of  the  commission  given  by  him  to  Cabot, 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  countries  which  he  had 
discovered,  the  success  of  this  voyage  must  have 
answered  his  most  "anguine  expectations.  His  sub- 
jects were  undoubtedly  the  first  Europeans  who  had 
visited  that  part  of  the  American  continent)  and 
were  entitled  to  whatever  right  of  property  prior 
discovery  is  supposed  to  confer.  Countries,  which 
stretched  in  an  uninterrupted  course  through  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  temperate  zone,  opened  a pro- 
spect of  settling  to  advantage  under  mild  climates, 
and  in  a fertile  soil.  But  by  the  t me  that  Cabot 
returned  to  England,  he  foundboth  the  state  of  affairs 
and  the  king’s  inclination  unfavourable  to  any 
scheme  the  execution  of  which  would  have  required 
tranquillity  and  leisure.  Henry  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  Scotland,  and  his  kingdom  was  not  yet 
fully  composed  after  the  commotion  excited  by  a for 
midable  insurrection  of  his  own  subjects  in  the  west 
An  ambassador'from  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  was  then 
in  London;  and  as  Henry  set  a high  value  upon 
the  friendship  of  that  monarch,  for  whose  character 
he  professes  much  admiration,  perhaps  from  its  simi- 
larity to  his  own,  and  was  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
their  union  by  negotiating  the  marriage  which  after- 
wards took  place  between  his  eldest  son  and  the 
Princess  Catherine,  he  was  cautious  of  giving  any 
offence  to  a prince  jealous  to  excess  of  all  his  rights. 
From  the  position  of  the  islands  and  continent  which 
Cabot  had  discovered,  it  was  evident  that  they  lay 
within  the  limits  of  the  ample  donative  which  the 
bounty  of  Alexander  VI.  had  conferred  upon  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  No  person  in  that  age  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  a papal  grant;  and  Ferdinand 
was  not  of  a temper  to  relinquish  any  claim  to  which 
he  had  a shadow  of  title.  Submission  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  and  deference  for  an  ally  whom 
he  courted,  seem  to  have  concurred  with  Henry’s 
own  situation  in  determining  him  to  abandon  a 
scheme  in  which  be  had  engaged  with  some  degree 
of  ardour  and  expectation.  No  attempt  towards 
discovery  was  made  in  England  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign;  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  finding  no  en- 
couragement for  his  active  talents  there,  entered  into 
the  service  of  Spain. 

This  is  the  most  probable  account  of  the  sudden 
cessation  of  Henry’s  activity,  after  such  success  in 
his  first  essay  as  might  have  encouraged  him  to  per- 
severe. The  advantages  of  commerce,  as  well  as;  its 
nature,  were  so  little  understood  in  England  about 
this  period,  that,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  year 
1488,  the  taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money 
was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  And  by  an- 
other law,  the  profit  arising  from  dealing  in  bills  of 
exchange  was  condemned  as  savouring  of  usury.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  no  great  effort  should 
be  made  to  extend  trade  by  a nation  whose  commer- 
cial ideas  were  still  so  crude  and  illiberal.  But  it  is 
more  difficult  to  discover  what  prevented  this  scheme 
of  Henry  VII.  from  being  resumed  during  the 
reigns  of  his  son  and  grandson ; and  to  give  any 
reason  why  no  attempt  was  made,  either  to  explore 
the  northern  continent  of  America  more  fully,  or  co 
settle  in  it.  Henry  VIII.  was  frequently  at  open 
enmity  with  Spain  : the  value  of  the  Spanish  ac 
quisitions  in  America  had  become  so  well  known,  as 
might  have  excited  his  desire  to  obtain  some  footing 
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' ' regL,0nS;  aDd  duri“g  a considerable 
Sn  Tga'  the  I!rohibiti»”s  in  a papal  bull 
aould  not  have  rcstramed  him  from  making  en- 
croachment upon  the  Spanish  dominions.  Bu!  the 
re,gn  of  Henry  was  not  favourable  to  the  progress 
of  discovery.  During  one  period  of  it,  the  active 
part  wh‘th  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent 
and  the  vigour  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  contest 
between  the  two  mighty  rivals,1 Charies  V . ^d 

gfeLfu1,1  occuPation  to  the  enterprising 
spirit  both  of  the  king  and  his  nobility.  During 
another  period  of  his  administration,  his  famous 
controversy  with  the  court  of  Rome  kept  the  nation 
in  perpetual  agitation  and  suspense.  Engrossed  bv 
those  objects,  neither  the  king  nor  the  nobles  had 
inclination  or  leisure  to  turn  their  attention  to  new 
pursuits  ; and,  without  their  patronage  and  aid,  the 
commercial  part  of  the  nation  was  too  inconsiderable 
to  make  any  effort  of  consequence.  Though  Eng- 
land, by  its  total  separation  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  dis- 
claimed that  authority  which,  by  its  presumptuous 
partition  of  the  globe  between  two  favourite  nations 
circumscribed  the  activity  of  every  other  state  within 
verv  narrow  limits ; yet  a feeble  minoritv,  distracted 
with  faction,  was  not  a juncture  for  forming  schemes 
0 doubtful  success  and  remote  utility.  The  bigotry 
of  Mary,  and  her  marriage  with  Philip,  disposed  her 
to  pav  a sacred  regard  to  that  grant  of  the  holy  see, 
which  vested  in  a husband,  on  whom  she  dote'd,  an 
exclusive  right  to  every  part  of  the  New  World, 
thus,  through  a singular  succession  of  various  causes 
nxty-one  years  elapsed  from  the  time  that  the 
English  discovered  North  America,  during  which 
their  monarchs  gave  little  attention  to  that  country 
which  was  destined  to  be  annexed  to  their  crown, 
and  to  be  a chief  source  of  its  opulence  and  power.  ’ 
But  though  the  public  contributed  little  towards 
the  progress  of  discovery,  naval  skill,  knowledge  of 
commerce,  and  a spirit  of  enterprise,  began  to  spread 
among  the  English.  During  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII 
several  new  channels  of  trade  were  opened,  and 
private  adventurers  visited  remote  countries,  with 
which  England  had  formerly  no  intercourse.  Some 
merchants  of  Bristol,  having  fitted  out  two  ships  for 
the  southern  regions  of  America,  committed  the  con- 
duct of  them  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  quitted 
the  service  of  Spain.  He  visited  the  coasts  of  Bra- 
zil, and  touched  at  the  islands  of  Hispaniola  and 
Puerto  Rico  ; and  though  this  voyage  seems  not  to 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  adventurers,  it  extended 
the  sphere  of  English  navigation,  and  added  to  the 
national  stock  of  nautical  science.  Though  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations  of  profit  in  this  first 
essay,  the  merchants  were  not  discouraged.  They 
sent,  successively,  several  vessels  from  different  ports 
towards  the  same  quarter,  and  seem  to  have  carried 
on  an  interloping  trade  in  the  Portuguese  settlements 
with  success.  Nor  was  it  only  towards  the  west,  that 
the  activity  of  the  English  was  directed.  Other 
merchants  began  to  extend  their  commercial  views 
to  the  east;  and  by  establishing  an  intercourse 
with  several  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  with 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  they  found 
a new  market  for  woollen  cloths  (the  only  manufac- 
ture which  the  nation  had  begun  to  cultivate),  and 
supphed  their  countrymen  with  various  productions 
or  the  East,  formerly  unknown,  or  received  from  the 
V enetians  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

But  the  discovery  of  a shorter  passage  to  the 
East  Indies,  oy  the  north-west,  was  still  the  favorite 
project  of  the  nation,  which  beheld  with  envy  the 


vast  wealth  that  flowed  into  Portugal  from  its  com- 
mercewuh  those  region,.  The  achem.  wa,  JcTr. 

tf  some  slendor  aid  from 

the  king,  and  then  by  private  merchants.  Both 
voyages  were  disastrous  and  unsuccessful.  In  the 

"TV1*  °-  the  ShipS  WaS  lost  In  the  latter,  the 
stock  of  provisions  was  so  ill  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  the  crew,  that,  although  they  were  but 
six  months  at  sea,  many  perished  with  hunger,  and 

flVnUrV1Tu  Terf-  Con,stlai.ned  to  support  life  by 
g on  the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions, 
ihe  vigour  of  a commercial  spirit  did  not  relax  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  great  fishery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  became  an  object  of  atten- 

IZV  STG  "^tions  for  the  encourage- 

ment of  that  branch  of  trade,  it  seems  to  have  been 
prosecuted  with  activity  and  success.  But  the  pro*, 
pect  of  opening  a communication  with  China  and 
the  Spice  Islands,  by  some  other  route  than  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  still  continued  to  allure  the 
English  more  than  any  scheme  of  adventure.  Cabot, 
whose  opinion  was  deseivedly  of  high  authority  in 
whatever  related  to  naval  enterprise,  warmly  urged 
the  English  to  make  another  attempt  to  discover  this 
passage.  As  it  had  been  thrice  searched  for  in  vain 
by  steering  towards  the  north-west,  he  proposed  that 
a trial  should  now  be  made  by  the  north-east ; and 
supported  this  advice  by  such  plausible  reasons  and 
conjectures  as  excited  sanguine  expectations  of  suc- 
ccss.  Several  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank,  to- 
gether with  some  principal  merchants,  having  asso- 
ciated for  this  purpose,  were  incorporated,  by  a charter 
from  the  king,  under  the  title  of  The  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  for  the  Discovery  of  Regions, 
Dominions,  Islands,  and  Places  unknown.  Cabot, 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  this  companv,  soon 
fitted  out  two  ships  and  a bark,  furnished  with  in- 
structions in  his  own  hand,  which  discover  the  great 
extent  both  of  his  naval  skill  and  mercantile  saga- 
city. 6 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  was  intrusted  with 
the  command,  stood  directly  northwards  alon»  the 
coast  of  Norway,  and  doubled  the  North  Cape.®  But 
in  that  tempestuous  ocean  his  small  squadron  was 
separated  in  a violent  storm.  Willoughby’s  ship 
and  the  bark  took  refuge  in  an  obscure  harbour  in 
a desert  part  of  Russian  Lapland,  where  he  and  all 
his  companions  were  frozen  to  death.  Richard 
Chancelour,  the  captain  of  the  other  vessel,  wai 
more  fortunate ; he  entered  the  W^hite  Sea,  and 
wintered  in  safety  at  Archangel.  Though  no  vessel 
of  any  foreign  nation  had  ever  visited  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  before,  the  inhabitants  received  their 
new  \isitors  with  a hospitality  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  a more  polished  people.  The  English 
learned  there  that  this  was  a province  of  a vast  em- 
pire, subject  to  the  great  duke  or  czar  of  Muscovy, 
who  resided  in  a great  city  twelve  hundred  miles 
trom  Archangel.  Chancelour,  with  a spirit  becoming 
an  officer  employed  in  an  expedition  for  discovery® 
did  not  hesitate  a moment  about  the  part  which  he 
ought  to  take,  and  set  out  for  that  distant  capital. 
On  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  he  was  admitted  to  au- 
dience and  delivered  a letter  which  the  captain  of 
each  ship  had  received  from  Edward  VI.  for  the  so- 
vereign of  whatever  country  thev  should  discover, 
to  John  Vasilowitz,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  Ru«- 
sian  throne.  John,  though  he  ruled  over  his  sub- 
jects with  the  cruelty  and  caprice  of  a bar  baron* 
despot,  was  not  destitute  of  political  sagacity.  He 
instantly  perceived  the  happy  consequence*  that 
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might  flow  from  opening  an  intercourse  between  his 
dominions  and  the  western  nations  of  Europe  ; and, 
delighted  with  the  fortunate  event  to  which  he  was 
indebted  for  this  unexpected  benefit,  he  treated 
Chancelour  with  great  respect ; and,  by  a letter  to 
the  king  of  England,  invited  his  subjects  to  trade 
in  the  Russian  dominions,  with  ample  promises  ot 
protection  and  favour. 

Chancelour,  on  his  return,  found  Mary  seated  on 
the  English  throne.  The  success  of  this  voyage, 
the  discovery  of  a new  course  of  navigation,  the 
establishment  of  commerce  with  a vast  empire,  the 
name  of  which  was  then  hardly  known  in  the  West, 
and  the  hope  of  arriving,  in  this  direction,  at  those 
regions  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  desire, 
excited  a wonderful  ardour  to  prosecute  the  design 
with  greater  vigour.  Mary,  implicitly  guided  by  her 
husband  in  every  act  of  administration,  was  not  un- 
willing to  turn  the  commercial  activity  of  her  sub- 
jects towards  a quarter  where  it  could  not  excite  the 
jealousy  of  Spain  by  encroaching  on  its  possessions 
in  the  New  World.  She  wrote  to  John  Yasilowitz 
in  the  most  respectful  terms,  courting  his  friendship. 
She  confirmed  the  charter  of  Edward  VI.,  empow- 
ered Chancelour,  and  two  agents  appointed  by  the 
company,  to  negociate  with  the  czar  in  her  name  ; 
and  according  to  the  spirit  of  that  age,  she  granted 
an  exclusive  right  of  trade  with  Russia  to  the  cor- 
poration of  merchant  adventurers.  In  virtue  of 
this,  thev  not  only  established  an  active  and  gainful 
commerce  with  Russia,  but,  in  hopes  of  reaching 
China,  they  pushed  their  discoveries  eastward  to  the 
coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  straits  of  Waigatz,  and 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Oby.  But  in 
those.frozen  seas,  which  nature  sterns  not  to  have 
destined  for  navigation,  they  were  exposed  to  innu- 
merable disasters,  and  met  with  successive  disap- 
pointments. 

Nor  were  their  attempts  to  open  a communication 
with  India  made  only  in  this  channel.  They  ap- 
pointed some  of  their  factors  to  accompany  the 
Russian  caravans  which  travelled  into  Persia  by  the 
way  of  Astracan  and  the  Caspian  sea,  instructing 
them  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  east, 
and  to  endeavour  not  only  to  establish  a trade  with 
those  countries,  but  to  acquire  every  information 
that  might  afford  any  light  towards  the  discovery  of 
a passage  to  China  by  the  north-east.  Notwithstand- 
ing a variety  of  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed 
in  travelling  through  so  many  provinces  inhabited 
by  fierce  and  licentious  nations,  some  of  these  factors 
reached  Bokara  in  the  province  of  Chorassan  ; and 
though  prevented  from  advancing  further  by  the 
civil  wars  which  desolated  the  country,  they  returned 
to  Europe  with  some  hopes  of  extending  the  com- 
merce of  the  company  into  Persia,  and  with  much 
intelligence  concerning  the  state  of  those  remote 
regions  of  the  East. 

The  successful  progress  of  the  merchant  adven- 
turers in  discovery  roused  the  emulation  of  their 
countrymen,  and  turned  their  activity  into  new  chan- 
nels. A commercial  intercourse,  hitherto  unattempted 
by  the  English,  having  been  opened  with  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  the  specimens  which  that  afforded  of  the 
valuable  productions  of  Africa  invited  some  enter- 
prising navigators  to  visit  the  more  remote  provinces 
of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  They  sailed  along  its 
western  shore,  traded  in  different  ports  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  and,  after  acquiring  considerable  know- 
ledge of  those  countries,  returned  with  a cargo  of 
gold-dust,  ivory,  and  other  rich  commodities  little 
known  at  that  time  in  England.  This  commerce 


with  Africa  seems  to  have  been  pursued  with  vigour, 
and  was  at  that  time  no  less  innocent  than  lucrative ; 
for,  as  the  English  had  then  no  demand  for  slaves, 
they  carried  it  on  for  many  years  without  violating 
the  rights  of  humanity.  Thus  far  did  the  English 
advance  during  a period  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  infant  state  of  their  navigation  and  commerce ; 
and  feeble  as  its  steps  at  that  time  may  appear  to 
us,  we  trace  them  with  an  interesting  curiosity,  and 
look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the  early  essays  of 
that  spirit  which  we  now  behold  in  the  full  maturity 
of  its  strength.  Even  in  those  first  efforts  of  the 
English,  an  intelligent  observer  will  discern  pre- 
sages of  their  future  improvement.  As  soon  as  the 
activity  of  the  nation  was  put  in  motion,  it  took 
various  directions,  and  exerted  itself  in  each  with 
that  steady,  persevering  industry  which  is  the  soul 
and  guide  of  commerce.  Neither  discouraged  by 
the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  those  northern  seas  which  they  first  at- 
tempted to  explore,  nor  afraid  of  venturing  into  the 
sultry  climates  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  English, 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Maryr,  opened  some  of  the  most  considerable  sources 
of  their  commercial  opulence,  and  gave  a beginning 
to  their  trade  with  Turkey,  with  Africa,  with  Russia, 
and  with  Newfoundland. 

By  the  progress  which  England  had  already  made 
in  navigation  and  commerce,  it  was  now  prepared 
for  advancing  further;  and  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  a period  commenced  ex- 
tremely auspicious  to  this  spirit  which  was  rising  in 
the  nation.  The  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  king- 
dom, maintained,  almost  without  interruption,  during 
the  course  of  a long  and  prosperous  reign  ; the  peace 
with  foreign  nations,  that  subsisted  more  than  twenty 
years  after  Elizabeth  was  seated  on  the  throne ; the 
queen’s  attentive  economy,  which  exempted  her  sub- 
jects from  the  burthen  of  taxes  oppressive  to  trade; 
the  popularity  of  her  administration  ; were  all  fa- 
vourable to  commercial  enterprise,  and  called  it 
forth  into  vigorous  exertion.  The  discerning  eye  of 
Elizabeth  having  early  perceived  that  the  security 
of  a kingdom  environed  by  the  sea  depended  on  its 
naval  force,  she  began  her  government  with  adding 
to  the  number  and  strength  of  the  royal  navy ; 
which,  during  a factious  minority,  and  a reign  intent 
on  no  object  but  that  of  suppressing  heresy,  had 
been  neglected,  and  suffered  to  decay.  She  filled 
her  arsenals  with  naval  stores  ; she  built  several 
ships  of  great  force,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that 
age,  and  encouraged  her  subjects  to  imitate  her  ex- 
ample, that  they  might  no  longer  depend  on  foreign- 
ers, from  whom  the  English  had  hitherto  purchased 
all  vessels  of  any  considerable  burthen.  By  those 
efforts  the  skill  of  the  English  artificers  was  im- 
proved, the  numbers  of  sailors  increased,  and  the 
attention  of  the  public  turned  to  the  navy,  as  the 
most  important  national  object.  Instead  of  aban- 
doning any  of  the  new  channels  of  commerce  which 
had  been  opened  in  the  three  preceding  reigns,  the 
English  frequented  them  with  greater  assiduity,  and 
the  patronage  of  their  sovereign  added  vigour  to  all 
their  efforts.  In  order  to  secure  to  them  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  exclusive  trade  with  Russia,  Eliza- 
beth cultivated  the  connexion  with  John  Vasilowitz, 
which  had  been  formed  by  her  predecessor,  and,  by 
successive  embassies,  gained  his  confidence  so  tho- 
roughly, that  the  English  enjoyed  that  lucrative 
privilege  during  his  long  reign.  She  encouraged 
the  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  whose  mo. 
nopoly  of  the  Russian  trade  was  confirmed  by  act 
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of  parliament,  to  resume  theTr  design  of  penetrating 
into  Persia  by  land.  Their  second  attempt, 
conducted  with  greater  prudence,  or  undertaken 
at  a more  favourable  juncture,  than  the  first,  was 
more  successful.  Their  agents  arrived  in  the  Per- 
sian court,  and  obtained  such  protection  and  immu 
nitics  from  the  Shah,  that  for  a course  of  years  they 
carried  on  a gainful  commerce  in  his  kingdom ; and 
by  frequenting  the  various  provinces  of  Persia,  be- 
came so  well  acquainted  with  the  vast  riches  of  4he 
East,  as  strengthened  their  design  of  opening  a 
more  direct  intercourse  with  those  fertile  legions  by 
sea. 

But  as  every  effort  to  accomplish  this  by  the  north- 
east had  proved  abortive,  a scheme  was  formed,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  head 
of  the  enterprising  family  of  Dudley,  to  make  a 
new  attempt,  by  holding  an  opposite  course  by  the 
north-west  The  conduct  of  this  enterprise  was 
committed  to  Martin  Frobisher,  an  officer  of  expe- 
rience and  reputation.  In  three  successive  voyages 
he  explored  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
that  of  Greenland,  (to  which  Elizabeth  gave  the 
name  of  Meta  Incognita,)  without  discovering  any 
probable  appearance  of  that  passage  to  India  for 
which  he  sought.  This  new  disappointment  was 
sensibly  felt,  and  might  have  damped  the  spirit  of 
naval  enterprise  among  the  English,  if  it  had  not 
resumed  fresh  vigour,  amidst  the  general  exultation 
of  the  nation,  upon  the  successful  expedition  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  That  bold  navigator,  emulous  of 
the  glory  which  Magellan  had  acquired  by  sailing 
round  the  globe,  formed  a scheme  of  attempting  a 
vovage  which  all  Europe  had  admired  for  sixty 
years,  without  venturing  to  follow  the  Portuguese 
discoverer  in  his  adventurous  course.  Drake  under- 
took this  with  a feeble  squadron,  in  which  the  largest 
vessel  did  not  exceed  a hundred  tons,  and  he  accom-  ! 
plished  it  with  no  less  credit  to  himself  than  honour  | 
to  his  country.  Even  in  this  voyage,  conducted  with  \ 
other  views,  Drake  seems  not  to  have  been  inatten-  I 
tive  to  the  favourite  object  of  his  countrymen,  the 
discovery  of  a new  route  to  India.  Before  he  quitted  : 
the  Pacific  ocean,  in  order  to  stretch  towards  the 
Philippine  islands,  he  ranged  along  the  coast  of 
California,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  forty-two  de-  | 
grees  north,  in  hopes  of  discovering,  on  that  side, 
the  communication  between  the  two  seas,  which  had 
so  often  been  searched  for  in  vain  on  the  other. 
But  this  was  the  only  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Drake. 
The  excessive  cold  of  the  climate,  intolerable  to 
men  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  tropical 
heat,  obliged  him  to  stop  short  in  his  progress 
towards  the  north ; and  whether  or  not  there  be 
anv  passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  ocean 
in  that  quarter  is  a point  still  unascertained. 

From  this  period,  the  English  seem  to  have  con- 
fided in  their  own  abilities  and  courage,  as  equal 
to  anv  naval  enterprise.  They  had  now  visited 
every  region  to  which  navigation  extended  in  that 
age,  and  had  rivalled  the  nation  of  highest  repute 
for  naval  skill  in  its  most  splendid  exploit.  But 
notwithstanding  the  knowledge  which  they  had  ac- 
quired of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  they 
had  not  hitherto  attempted  any  settlement  out  of 
their  own  country.  Their  merchants  had  not  yet 
acquired  such  a degree  either  of  wealth  or  of  poli- 
tical influence,  as  was  requisite  towards  carrying 
a scheme  of  colonization  into  execution.  Persons 
of  noble  birth  were  destitue  of  the  ideas  and  infor- 
Bftation  which  might  have  disposed  them  to  patronize 
each  a design.  The  growing  power  of  Spain,  how- 


ever, and  the  ascendant  over  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  to  which  it  had  attained  under  Charles  V. 
and  his  son,  naturally  turned  the  attention  of  man- 
kind towards  the  importance  of  those  settlements  in 
the  New  World,  to  which  they  were  so  much  in- 
debted for  that  pre-eminence.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween Spain  and  England  during  the  reignpf  Philip 
and  Mary ; the  resort  of  the  Spanish  nobility  to  the 
English  court,  while  Philip  resided  there  ; the  study 
of  the  Spanish  language,  which  became  fashionable; 
and  the  translation  of  several  histories  of  America 
into  English,  diffused  gradually  through  the  nation 
a more  distinct  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  Spain  in 
planting  its  colonies,  and  of  the  advantages  which  it 
derived  from  them.  When  hostilities  commenced 
between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  the  prospect  of  annoy- 
ing Spain  by  sea,  opened  a new  career  to  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  English  nobility.  Almost  every 
eminent  leader  of  the  age  aimed  at  distinguishing 
himself  by  naval  exploits.  That  service,  and  the 
ideas  connected  with  it,  the  discovery  of  unknown 
countries,  the  establishment  of  distant  colonies,  and 
the  enriching  of  commerce  by  new  commodities, 
became  familiar  to  persons  of  rank. 

In  consequence  of  all  those  concurring  causes,  the 
English  began  seriously  to  form  plans  of  settling 
colonies  in  those  parts  of  America  which  hitherto 
they  had  only  visited.  The  projectors  and  patrons 
of  these  plans  were  mostly  persons  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence. Among  them,  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  of  Comp- 
ton, in  Devonshire,  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  the 
distinction  due  to  the  conductor  of  the  first  English 
colony  to  America.  He  had  early  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  military  services  both  in  France 
and  Ireland  ; and  having  afterwards  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  naval  affairs,  he  published  a discourse  con- 
cerning the  probability  of  a north-west  passage, 
which  discovered  no  inconsiderable  portion  both  of 
learning  and  ingenuity,  mingled  with  the  enthusiasm, 
the  credulity,  and  sanguine  expectations  which  incite 
men  to  new  and  hazardous  undertakings.  With 
those  talents  he  was  deemed  a proper  person  to  be 
employed  in  establishing  a new  colony,  and  easily 
obtained  from  the  queen  letters  patent,  vesting  in 
him  sufficient  powers  for  this  purpose. 

As  this  is  the  first  charter  to  a colony,  granted  by 
the  crowm  of  England,  the  articles  in  it  merit  parti- 
cular attention,  as  they  unfold  the  ideas  of  that  age 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  such  settlements.  Eli- 
zabeth authorizes  him  to  discover  and  take  possession 
of  all  remote  and  barbarous  lands,  unoccupied  by  any 
Christian  prince  or  people.  She  vests  in  him,  his 
heirs,  and  assigns  for  ever,  the  full  right  of  property 
in  the  soil  of  those  countries  whereof  he  shall  take 
possession.  She  permits  such  of  her  subjects  as  were 
willing  to  accompany  Gilbert  in  his  voyage,  to  go 
and  settle  in  the  countries  which  he  shall  plant. 
She  empowers  him,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  to  dispose 
of  whatever  portion  of  those  lands  he  shall  judge 
meet,  to  persons  settled  there,  in  fee  simple,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  England.  She  ordains,  that  all 
the  lands  granted  to  Gilbert  shall  hold  of  the  crown 
of  England  by  homage,  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part 
of  the  gold  or  silver  ore  found  there.  She  confer* 
upon  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  complete  juris- 
dictions and  royalties,  as  well  marine  as  other,  w'ithin 
the  said  lands  and  seas  thereunto  adjoining ; and  as 
their  common  safety  and  interest  would  render  good 
government  necessary  in  their  new  settlements,  she 
gave  Gilbert,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  full  power  t* 
convict,  punish,  pardon,  govern,  and  rule,  by  their 
good  discretion  and  policy,  as  well  in  causes  capita! 
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or  criminal  as  civil,  both  marine  and  other,  all  per- 
sons who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  settle  within  the 
said  countries,  according  to  such  statutes,  laws,  and 
ordinances,  as  shall  be  by  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
devised  and  established  for  their  better  government. 
She  declared,  that  all  who  settled  there  should  have 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  denizens  and 
natives  of  England,  any  law’,  custom,  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  And  finally,  she  prohi- 
bited all  persons  from  attempting  to  settle  within  two 
hundred  leagues  of  any  place  which  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert  or  his  associates  shall  have  occupied,  during 
the  space  of  six  years. 

With  those  extraordinary  powers,  suited  to  the  high 
notions  of  authority  and  prerogative  prevalent  in 
England  during  the  sixteenth  century,  but  very  re- 

Snant  to  more  recent  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
ts  of  free  men,  who  voluntarily  unite  to  form  a 
colony,  Gilbert  began  to  collect  associates,  and  to 
prepare  for  embarkation.  His  own  character,  and 
the  zealous  efforts  of  his  half-brother,  Walter  Ralegh, 
who  even  in  his  early  youth  displayed  those  splendid 
talents,  and  that  undaunted  spirit,  which  create 
admiration  and  confidence,  soon  procured  him  a suf- 
ficient number  of  followers.  But  his  success  was  not 
suited  either  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  country- 
men or  to  the  expense  of  his  preparations.  Two 
expeditions,  both  of  which  he  conducted  in  person, 
ended  disastrously.  In  the  last  he  himself  perished, 
without  having  effected  his  intended  settlement  on 
the  continent  of  America,  or  performing  any  thing 
more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  empty  formality  of 
taking  possession  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign.  The  dissensions  among 
his  officers;  the  licentious  and  ungovernable  spirit  of 
some  of  his  crew;  his  total  ignorance  of  the  countries 
which  he  purposed  to  occupy  ; his  misfortune  in  ap- 
proaching the  continent  too  far  towards  the  north, 
where  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Cape  Breton  did  not 
invite  them  to  settle ; the  shipwreck  of  his  largest 
vessel ; and,  above  all,  the  scanty  provision  which  the 
funds  of  a private  man  could  make  of  what  was  re- 
quisite for  establishing  a new  colony,  were  the  true 
causes  to  which  the  failure  of  the  enterprize  must  be 
imputed,  not  to  any  deficiency  of  abilities  or  resolu- 
tion in  its  leader. 

But  the  miscarriage  of  a scheme,  in  which  Gilbert 
had  wasted  his  fortune,  did  not  discourage  Ralegh. 
He  adopted  all  his  brother’s  ideas  ; and  applying  to 
the  queen,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high  at  that 
time,  he  procured  a patent,  with  jurisdiction  and 
prerogatives  as  ample  as  had  been  granted  unto 
Gilbert.  Ralegh,  no  less  eager  to  execute  than  to 
undertake  the  scheme,  instantly  dispatched  two  small 
vessels  under  the  command  of  Amadas  and  Barlow, 
two  officers  of  trust,  to  visit  the  countries  which  he 
intended  to  settle,  and  to  acquire  some  previous 
knowledge  of  their  coasts,  their  soil,  and  produc- 
tions. In  order  to  avoid  Gilbert’s  error,  in  holding 
too  far  north,  they  took  their  course  by  the  Canaries 
and  the  West  India  islands,  and  approached  the 
North  American  continent  by  the  gulf  of  Florida. 
Unfortunately,  their  chief  researches  were  made  in 
that  part  of  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of 
North  Carolina,  the  province  in  America  most  desti- 
tute of  commodious  harbours.  They  touched  first  at 
an  island,  which  they  call  Wokocou  (probably  Oca- 
koke),  situated  on  the  inlet  into  Pamplicoe  sound, 
and  then  at  Roanoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Albemarle 
sound.  In  both  they  had  some  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  whom  they  found  to  be  savages  with  all  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  uncivilized  life,  bravery, 


aversion  to  labour,  hospitality,  a propensity  to  ad- 
mire, and  a willingness  to  exchange  their  rude  pro- 
ductions for  English  commodities,  especially  for 
iron,  or  any  of  the  useful  metals  of  which  they  wer-i 
destitute.  After  spending  a few  weeks  in  this  traffic; 
and  in  visiting  some  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent. 
Amadas  and  Barlow  returned  to  England  with  two 
of  the  natives,  and  gave  such  splendid  description-  of 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  that  Elizabeth,  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  occupying  a territory  superior,  no 
far,  to  the  barren  regions  towards  the  north  hitherto 
visited  by  her  subjects,  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of 
Virginia;  as  a memorial  that  this  happy  discovery 
hard  been  made  under  a virgin  queen. 

Their  report  encouraged  Ralegh  to  hasten  his  nre- 
parations  lor  taking  possession  of  such  an  inviting 
property.  He  fitted  out  a squadron  of  seven  small 
ships  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville, 
a man  of  honourable  birth,  and  of  courage  so  un- 
daunted as  to  be  conspicuous  even  in  that  gallant 
age.  But  the  spirit  of  that  predatory  war  which  the 
English  carried  on  against  Spain,  mingled  with  thi3 
scheme  of  settlement;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
from  unacquaintance  with  a more  direct  and  shorter 
course  to  North  America,  Greenville  sailed  by  the 
West  Indian  islands.  He  spent  some  time  in  cruizing 
among  these,  and  in  taking  prizes;  so  that  it  wea 
towards  the  close  of  June  before  he  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  North  America.  He  touched  al  both  the 
islands  where  Amadas  and  Barlow  had  leaded,  and 
made  some  excursions  into  different  parts  )f  the  con- 
tinent round  Pamplicoe  and  Albemarle  sounds.  But 
as,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  advance  fir  enough 
towards  the  north  to  discover  the  noble  bay  of  C'h©«- 
sapeak,  he  established  the  colony  which  he  left  on 
the  island  of  Roanoke,  an  incommodious  station, 
without  any  safe  harbour,  and  almost  uninhabited. 

This  colony  consisted  only  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  persons,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lane, 
assisted  by  some  men  of  note,  the  most  distinguished 
of  whom  was  Hariot,  an  eminent  mathematician. 
Their  chief  employment,  during  a residence  of  nine 
months,  was  to  obtain  a more  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  country ; and  their  researches  were  carried  on 
with  greater  spirit,  and  reached  further  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  a colony  so  feeble,  and  in  a 
station  so  disadvantageous.  But  from  the  same  im- 
patience of  indigent  adventurers  to  acquire  sudden 
wealth,  which  gave  a wrong  direction  to  the  industry 
of  the  Spaniards  in  their  settlements,  the  greater 
part  of  the  English  seem  to  have  considered  nothing 
as  worthy  of  attention  but  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
These  they  sought  for  wherever  they  came  : these 
they  inquired  after  with  unwearied  eagerness.  The 
savages  soon  discovered  the  favourite  objects  which 
allured  them,  and  artfully  amused  them  with  so  many 
tales  concerning  pearl  fisheries,  and  rich  mines  of 
various  metals,  that  Lane  and  his  companions  wasted 
their  time  and  activity  in  the  chimerical  pursuit  of 
these,  instead  of  labouring  to  raise  provisions  for 
their  own  subsistence.  On  discovering  the  deceit  of 
the  Indians,  they  were  so  much  exasperated,  that 
from  expostulations  and  reproaches  they  proceeded 
to  open  hostility.  The  supplies  of  proviso  u which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  natives 
were  of  course  withdrawn.  Through  their  own  ne- 
gligence no  other  precaution  had  been  taken  for  their 
support  Ralegh  having  engaged  in  a scheme  too 
expensive  for  his  narrow  funds,  had  not  been  able  to 
send  them  that  recruit  of  stores  with  which  Green- 
ville had  promised  to  furnish  them  early  in  the 
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6pring.  The  colony,  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress, 
z^*\  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  famine,  was  pre- 
paring to  disperse  into  different  districts  of  the  coun- 
try in  quest  of  food,  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  ap- 
peared with  his  fleet,  returning  from  a successful 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies. 
A scheme  which  he  formed’of  furnishing  Lane  and  his 
associates  with  such  supplies  as  might  enable  them  to 
remain  with  comfort  in  their  station,  was  disap- 
pointed by  a sudden  storm,  in  which  a small  vessel 
that  he  destined  for  their  service  was  dashed  to 
pieces ; and  as  he  could  not  supply  them  with  an- 
other, at  their  joint  request,  as  they  were  worn  out 
vith  fatigue  and  famine,  he  carried  them  home  to 
England. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  beginning  of  the  Eng 
lisa  settlements  in  the  New  World  ; and  after  excit- 
ing high  expectations,  this  first  attempt  produced  no 
effect  but  that  of.  affording  a more  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  country  ; as  it  enabled  Hariot,  a man  of 
science  and  observation,  to  describe  its  soil,  climate, 
productions,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  with 
a degree  of  accuracy  which  merits  no  inconsiderable 
praLe,  when  compared  with  the  childish  and  marvel- 
lcu3  tales  published  by  several  of  the  early  visitants 
cf  the  New  World.  There  is  another  consequence 
of  this  abortive  colony  important  enough  to  entitle 
it.  to  a place  in  history.  Lane  and  his  associates,  by 
ikeir  constant  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  had  ac- 
quired a relish  for  their  favourite  enjoyment  of 
xmoking  tobacco ; to  the  use  of  which,  the  credulity 
cf  that  people  not  only  ascribed  a thousand  imagi- 
nary virtues,  but  their  superstition  considered  the 
plant  itself  as  a gracious  gift  of  the  gods,  for  the 
solace  of  human  kind,  and  the  most  acceptable  offer- 
ing which  man  can  present  to  heaven.  They  brought 
with  them  a specimen  of  this  new  commodity  lo 
England,  and  taught  their  countrymen  the  method 
of  using  it ; which  Ralegh  and  some  young  men  of 
fashion  fondly  adopted.  From  imitation  of  them, 
from  love  of  novelty,  and  from  the  favourable  opinion 
of  its  salutary  qualities  entertained  by  several  physi- 
cians, the  practice  spread  among  the  English.  The 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had,  previous  to  this, 
introduced  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  habit 
of  taking  tobacco  gradually  extended  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  north  to  those  of  the  south,  and  in  one 
form  or  other  seems  to  be  equally  grateful  to  the 
inhabitants  of  every  climate,  and  by  a singular  ca- 
price of  the  human  species,  no  less  inexplicable  than 
unexampled  (so  bewitching  is  the  acquired  taste  for 
a weed  of  no  manifest  utility,  and  at  first  not  only 
unpleasant  hut  nauseous),  that  it  has  become  almost 
as  universal  as  the  demands  of  those  appetites  origi- 
nally implanted  in  our  nature.  Smoking  was  the 
first  mode  of  taking  tobacco  in  England ; and  we 
learn  from  the  comic  writers  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth, that  this  was  deemed  one  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a man  of  fashion  and  spirit. 

A few  days  after  Drake  departed  from  Roanoke, 
a small  bark,  dispatched  by  Ralegh  with  a supply  of 
stores  for  the  colony,  landed  at  the  place  where  the 
English  had  settled;  but  on  finding  it  deserted  by 
their  countrymen,  they  returned  to  England.  The 
bark  was  hardly  gone  when  Sir  Richard  Greenville 
appeared  with  three  ships.  After  searching  in  vain 
for  the  colony  which  he  had  planted,  without  being 
able  to  learn  what  had  befallen  it,  he  left  fifteen  of 
his  crew  to  keep  possession  of  the  island.  This 
handful  of  men  was  soon  overpowered  and  cut  in 
fieces  by  the  savages. 


Though  all  Ralegh’s  efforts  to  establish  a colony 
in  Virginia  had  hitherto  proved  abortive,  and  had 
been-  defeated  by  a succession  of  disasters  and  disap- 
pointments, neither  his  hopes  nor  resources  were 
exhausted.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  fitted  out 
three  ships,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
White,  who  carried  thither  a colony  more  numerous 
than  that  which  had  been  settled  under  Lane.  On 
their  arrival  in  Virginia,  after  viewing  the  face  of 
the  country  covered  with  one  continued  forest,  which 
to  them  appeared  an  uninhabited  wild,  as  it  was 
occupied  only  by  a few  scattered  tribes  of  savages, 
they  discovered  that  they  were  destitute  of  many 
things  which  they  deemed  essentially  necessary  to- 
wards their  subsistence  in  such  an  uncomfortable 
situation  ; and,  with  one  voice,  requested  White,  their 
commander,  to  return  to  England,  as  the  person 
among  them  most  likely  to  solicit,  with  efficacy,  the 
supply  on  which  depended  the  existence  of  the  colo- 
ny. White  landed  in  his  native  country  at  a most 
unfavourable  season  for  the  negociation  which  he 
had  undertaken.  He  found  the  nation  in  universal 
alarm  at  the  formidable  preparations  of  Philip  II.  to 
invade  England,  and  collecting  all  his  force  to  op- 
pose the  fleet  to  which  he  had  arrogantly  given  the 
name  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  Ralegh,  Green- 
ville, and  all  the  most  zealous  patrons  of  the  new 
settlement,  were  called  to  act  a distinguished  part  in 
the  operations  of  a year  equally  interesting  and  glo 
rious  to  England.  Amidst  danger  so  imminent,  and 
during  a contest  for  the  honour  of  their  sovereign 
and  the  independence  of  their  country,  it  was  impos 
sihle  to  attend  to  a less  important  and  remote  object. 
The  unfortunate  colony  in  Roanoke  received  no 
supply,  and  perished  miserably  by  famine,  or  by  the 
unrelenting  cruelty  of  those  barbarians  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded. 

During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the 
scheme  of  establishing  a colony  in  Virginia  was  not 
resumed.  Ralegh,  with  a most  aspiring  mind  and 
extraordinary  talents,  enlightened  by  knowledge  no 
less  uncommon,  had  the  spirit  and  the  defects  of  a 
projector.  Allured  by  new  objects,  and  always  giv- 
ing the  preference  to  such  as  were  most  splendid  and 
arduous,  he  was  apt  to  engage  in  undertakings  so 
vast  and  so  various  as  to  be  far  beyond  his  power  of 
accomplishing.  He  was  now  intent  on  peopling  and 
improving  a large  district  of  country  in  Ireland,  of 
which  he  had  obtained  a grant  from  the  queen.  He 
was  a deep  adventurer  in  the  scheme  of  fitting  out  a 
powerful  armament  against  Spain,  in  order  to  esta- 
blishing Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
He  had  begun  to  form  his  favourite  hut  visionary 
plan,  of  penetrating  into  the  province  of  Guiana, 
where  he  fondly  dreamed  of  taking  possession  o» 
inexhaustible  wealth  flowing  from  the  richest  mines 
in  the  New  World.  Amidst  this  multiplicity  of  pro- 
jects, of  such  promising  appearance,  and  recom- 
mended by  novelty,  he  naturally  became  cold  towards 
his  ancient  and  hitherto  unprofitable  scheme  of  set- 
tling a colony  in  Virginia,  and  was  easily  induced  to 
assign  his  right  of  property  in  that  country,  which  he 
had  never  visited,  together  with  all  the  privileges 
contained  in  his  patent,  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  a 
company  of  merchants  in  London.  This  company, 
satisfied  with  a paltry  traffic  carried  on  by  a few 
small  barks,  made  no  attempt  to  take  possession  of 
the  country.  Thus,  after  a period  of  a hundred  and 
six  years  from  the  time  that  Cabot  discovered  North 
America  in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  twenty 
years  from  the  time  that  Ralegh  planted  the  first 
colony,  there  was  not  a single  Englishman  settled 
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there  at  the  demise  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  three. 

I have  already  explained  the  causes  of  this  during 
the  period  previous  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. — 
Other  causes  produced  the  same  effect  under  her  ad- 
ministration. Though  for  one-half  of  her  reign 
England  was  engaged  in  no  foreign  war,  and  com- 
merce enjoyed  that  perfect  security  which  is  friendly 
to  its  progress  ; though  the  glory  of  her  latter  years 
give  the  highest  tone  of  elevation  and  vigour  to  the 
national  spirit ; the  queen  herself,  from  her  extreme 
parsimony,  and  her  aversion  to  demand  extraordina- 
ry supplies  of  her  subjects,  was  more  apt  to  restrain 
than  to  second  the  ardent  -genius  of  her  people.  Se- 
veral of  the  most  splendid  enterprizes  in  her  reign 
were  concerted  and  executed  by  private  adventurers. 
All  the  schemes  for  colonization  were  carried  on  by 
the  funds  of  individuals,  without  any  public  aid. 
Even  the  policy  of  her  government  was  adverse  to 
the  establishment  of  remote  colonies.  So  powerful 
is  the  attraction  of  our  native  soil,  and  such  our  for 
tunate  partiality  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  our  own 
country,  that  men  seldom  choose  to  abandon  it 
unless  they  be  driven  away  by  oppression,  or  allured 
by  vast  prospects  of  sudden  wealth.  But  the  pro- 
vinces of  America,  in  which  the  English  attempted 
to  settle,  did  not,  like  those  occupied  by  Spain,  invite 
them  thither  by  any  appearance  of  silver  or  gold 
mines.  All  their  hopes  of  gain  wrere  distant ; and 
they  saw  that  nothing  could  be  earned  but  by  perse- 
vering exertions  of  industry.  The  maxims  of  Eliza- 
beth’s administration  were,  in  their  general  tenor,  so 
popular,  as  did  not  force  her  subjects  to  emigrate  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  heavy  or  vexatious  hand  of 
power.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  difficulty  that 
these  slender  bands  of  planters  were  collected,  on 
wrhich  the  writers  of  that  age  bestow  the  name  of  the 
first  and  second  Virginian  colonies.  The  fulness  of 
time  for  English  colonization  was  not  yet  arrived. 

But  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  line  to  the 
crown  of  England  hastened  its  approach.  James 
was  hardly  seated  on  the  throne  before  he  discovered 
his  pacific  intentions,  and  he  soon  terminated  the 
long  wrar  which  had  been  carried  on  between  Spain 
and  England,  by  an  amicable  treaty.  From  that 
eriod  uninterrupted  tranquillity  continued  during 
is  reign.  Many  persons  of  high  rank  and  of  ardent 
ambition,  to  whom  the  war  with  Spain  had  afforded 
constant  employment,  and  presented  alluring  pro- 
spects not  only  of  fame  but  of  wealth,  soon  became 
so  impatient  of  languishing  at  home  without  occupa- 
tion or  object,  that  their  invention  was  on  the 
stretch  to  find  some  exercise  for  their  activity  and 
talents.  To  both  these  North  America  seemed  to 
open  a new  field,  and  schemes  of  carrying  colonies 
thither  became  more  general  and  more  popular. 

A voyage  undertaken  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold.  in 
the  last  year  of  the  queen,  facilitated  as  well  as  en- 
couraged the  execution  of  these  schemes.  He  sailed 
from  Falmouth  in  a small  bark  with  thirty-two  men. 
Instead  of  following  former  navigators  in  their  unne- 
cessary circuit  by  the  West  India  isles  and  the  gulf 
of  Florida,  Gosnold  steered  due  west  as  nearly  as 
the  winds  would  permit,  and  was  the  first  English 
commander  who  reached  America  by  this  shorter  and 
morc*  direct  course.  That  part  of  the  continent  which 
he  first  descried  was  a promontory  in  the  province 
now  called  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Cape  Cod.  Holding  along  the  coast  as  it 
stretched  towards  the  south-west,  he  touched  at  two 
islands,  one  of  which  he  called  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
the  other  Elisabeth’s  Island ; and  visited  the  adjoi»* 


ing  continent,  and  traded  with  its  inhabitants.  He 
and  his  companions  were  so  much  delighted  every 
where  with  the  inviting  aspect  of  the  country,  that 
notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their  number,  a 
part  of  them  consented  to  remain  there.  But  when 
they  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  fate  of  former 
settlers  in  America,  they  retracted  a resolution 
formed  in  the  first  warmth  of  their  admiration  ; and 
Gosnold  returned  to  England  in  less  than  four 
months  from  the  time  of  his  departure. 

This  voyage,  however  inconsiderable  it  may  ap- 
pear, had  important  effects.  The  English  now  dis- 
covered the  aspect  of  the  American  continent  to  be 
extremely  inviting  far  to  the  north  of  the  place  where 
they  had  formerly  attempted  to  settle.  The  coast  of 
a vast  country,  stretching  through  the  most  desirable 
climates,  lay  before  them.  The  richness  of  its  virgin 
soil  promised  a certain  recompence  to  their  industry 
In  its  interior  provinces  unexpected  sources  of  wealth 
might  open,  and  unknown  objects  of  commerce 
might  be  found.  Its  distance  from  England  was 
diminished  almost  a third  part,  by  the  new  course 
which  Gosnold  had  pointed  out.  Plans  for  esta 
Wishing  colonies  began  to  be  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom ; and  before  these  were  ripe  for 
execution,  one  small  vessel  was  sent  out  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Bristol,  another  by  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton and  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  in  order  to  learn 
whether  Gosnold’s  account  of  the  country  wfs  to  be 
considered  as  a just  representation  of  its  state,  or  as 
the  exaggerated  description  of  a fond  discoverer. 
Both  returned  with  a full  confirmation  of  his  vera- 
city, and  with  the  addition  of  so  many  new  circum- 
stances in  favour  of  the  country,  acquired  by  a more 
extensive  view  of  it,  as  greatly  increased  the  desire 
of  planting  it. 

The  most  active  and  efficacious  promoter  of  this 
was  Richard  Hakluyt,  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
to  whom  England  is  more  indebted  for  its  American 
possessions  than  to  any  man  of  that  age.  Formed 
under  a kinsman  of  the  same  name,  eminent  for 
naval  and  commercial  knowledge,  he  imbibed  a simi- 
lar taste,  and  applied  early  to  the  study  of  geography 
and  navigation.  These  favourite  sciences  engrossed 
his  attention,  and  to  diffuse  a relish  for  them  was  the 
great  object  of  his  life.  In  order  to  excite  his  coun- 
trymen to  naval  enterprize,  by  flattering  their  na- 
tional vanity,  he  published,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  his  valuable  collection 
of  voyages  and  discoveries  made  by  Englishmen. 
In  order  to  supply  them  with  what  information  might 
be  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  most  success- 
ful foreign  navigators,  he'  translated  some  of  the 
best  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  in  their  voyages  both  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  into  the  English  tongue.  He  was 
consulted  with  respect  to  many  of  the  attempts  to- 
wards discovery  or  colonization  during  the  latter  part 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  * He  corresponded  with  the 
officers  who  conducted  them,  directed  their  researches 
to  proper  objects,  and  published  the  history  of  their 
exploits.  By  the  zealous  endeavours  of  a poison 
equally  respected  by  men  of  rank  and  men  ol‘  busi- 
ness, many  of  both  orders  formed  an  association  to 
establish  colonies  in  America,  and  petitioned  the 
king  for  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  warrant  the 
execution  of  their  plans. 

James,  wffio  prided  himself  on  his  profound  skill  in 
in  the  science  of  government,  and  who  had  turned 
his  attention  to  consider  the  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  from  colonies  at  a time  when  he  patron- 
ized his  scheme  for  planting  them  in  some  of  fhe 
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ruder  provinces  of  his  ancient  kingdom,  with  a view 
of  introducing  industry  and  civilization  there,  was 
now  no  less  fond  of  directing  the  active  genius  of  his 
English  subjects  towards  occupations  not  repugnant 
to  his  own  pacific  maxims,  and  listened  with  a fa- 
vourable ear  to  their  application.  But  as  the  extent 
as  well  as  value  of  the  American  continent  began 
now  to  be  better  known,  a grant  of  the  whole  of 
such  a vast  region  to  any  one  body  of  men,  however 
respectable,  appeared  to  him  an  act  of  impolitic  and 
profuse  liberality.  For  this  reason  he  divided  that 
portion  of  North  America,  which  stretches  from  the 
thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  into 
-.wo  districts  nearly  equal ; the  one  called  the  first  or 
south  colony  of  Virginia,  the  other  the  second  or 
north  colony.  He  authorized  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Sir  George  Summers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  their 
associates,  mostly  resident  in  London,  to  settle  any 
part  of  the  former  which  they  should  choose,  and 
vested  in  them  a right  of  property  to  the  land  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  place  of  their  first  habitation,  and  reaching  into 
the  interior  country  a hundred  miles.  The  latter 
district  he  allotted,  as  the  place  of  settlement,  to 
sundry  knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants  of  Bris- 
tol, Plymouth,  and  other  parts  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, with  a similar  grant  of  territory.  Neither  the 
monarc^  who  issued  this  charter,  nor  his  subjects 
who  received  it,  had  any  conception  that  they  were 
proceeding  to  lay  the  foundation  of  mighty  and  opu- 
lent states.  What  James  granted  was  nothing  more 
than  a simple  charter  of  corporation  to  a trading 
company,  empowering  the  members  of  it  to  have  a 
common  seal,  and  to  act  as  a body  politic.  But  as 
<the  object  for  which  they  associated  was  new,  the 
plan  established  for  the  administration  of  their  affairs 
was  uncommon.  Instead  of  the  power  usually 
granted  to  corporations,  of  electing  officers,  and 
framing  bye  laws  for  the  conduct  of  their  own  opera- 
tions, the  supreme  government  of  the  colonies  to  be 
fettled  was  vested  in  a council  resident  in  England, 
to  be  named  by  the  king  according  to  such  laws  and 
ordinances  as  should  be  given  under  his  sign  ma- 
nual; and  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  was  commit- 
ted to  a council  resident  in  America,  which  was  like- 
wise to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  act  con- 
formably to  his  instructions.  To  this  important 
clause,  which  regulated  the  form  of  their  consti- 
tution, was  added  the  concession  of  several  immuni- 
ties, to  encourage  persons  to  settle  in  the  intended 
colonies.  Some  of  these  were  the  same  which  had 
been  granted  to  G lbert  and  Ralegh ; such  as  the 
securing  to  the  emigrants  and  their  descendants  all 
the  rights  of  denizens,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
had  remained  or  had  been  born  in  England ; and 
granting  them  the  privilege  of  holding  their  lands  in 
America  by  the  freest  and  least  burthensome  tenure. 
Others  were  more  favourable  than  those  granted  by 
Elizabeth.  He  permitted  whatever  was  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  or  comraeree  of  the  new  colonies 
to  be  exported  from  England  during  the  space  of 
seven  years,  without  paying  any  duty  ; and  as  a fur- 
ther  incitement  to  industry,  he  granted  them  liberty 
of  trade  with  other  nations,  and  appropriated  the 
duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign  commodities  for  twenty- 
one  years,  as  a fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony. 

Tn  this  singular  charter,  the  contents  of  which 
ha^-!  been  little  attended  to  by  the  historians  of 
America,  some  articles  are  as  unfavourable  to  the 
rights  of  the  colonists,  as  others  are  to  the  interests 
of  the  parent  state.  By  placing  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  in  a council  nominated  by  the 


crown,  and  guided  by  its  instructions,  every  person 
settling  in  America  seems  to  be  bereaved  of  the  no- 
blest privilege  of  a free  man  ; by  the  unlimited  per- 
mission of  trade  with  foreigners,  the  parent  state  is 
deprived  of  that  exclusive  commerce  which  has  been 
deemed  the  chief  advantage  resulting  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  colonies.  But  in  the  infancy  of  coloni 
zation,  and  without  the  guidance  of  observation  or 
experience,  the  ideas  of  men,  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  forming  new  settlements,  were  not  fully  un- 
folded or  properly  arranged.  ■ At  a period  when  they 
could  not  foresee  the  future  grandeur  and  importance 
of  the  communities  which  they  were  about  to  call 
into  existence,  they  were  ill  qualified  to  concert  the 
best  plan  for  governing  them.  Besides,  the  English 
of  that  age,  accustomed  to  the  high  prerogative  and 
arbitrary  rule  of  their  monarchs,  were  not  animated 
with  such  liberal  sentiments,  either  concerning  their 
own  personal  or  political  rights,  as  have  become  fa- 
miliar in  the  more  mature  and  improved  state  of 
their  constitution. 

Without  hesitation  or  reluctance  the  proprietors 
of  both  colonies  prepared  to  execute  their  respective 
plans  ; and  under  the  authority  of  a charter,  which 
would  now  be  rejected  with  disdain,  as  a violent 
invasion  of  the  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  li- 
berty, the  first  permanent  settlements  of  the  English 
in  America  were  established.  From  this  period  the 
progress  of  the  two  provinces  of  Virginia  and  New 
England  forms  a regular  and  connected  story.  The 
former  in  the  south,  and  the  latter  in  the  north,  may 
be  considered  as  the  original  and  parent  colonies ; in 
imitation  of  which,  and  under  whose  shelter  all  the 
others  have  been  successively  planted  and  reared. 

The  first  attempts  to  occupy  Virginia  and  New 
England  were  made  by  very  feeble  bodies  of  emi- 
grants. As  these  settled  under  great  disadvantages, 
among  tribes  of  savages,  and  in  an  uncultivated  de- 
sert ; as  they  attained  gradually,  after  long  struggles 
and  many  disasters,  to  that  maturity  of  strength  and 
order  of  policy,  which  entitle  them  to  be  considered 
as  respectable  states,  the  history  of  their  persevering 
efforts  merits  particular  attention.  It  will  exhibit  a 
spectacle  no  less  striking  than  instructive,  and  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  which  rarely  occurs,  of  contem- 
plating a society  in  the  first  moment  of  its  political 
existence,  and  of  observing  how  its  spirit  forms  in  its 
infant  state,  how  its  principles  begin  to  unfold  as  it 
advances,  and  how  those  characteristic  qualities 
which  distinguish  its  maturer  age  are  successively 
acquired.  The  account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
other  English  colonies,  undertaken  at  periods  when 
the  importance  of  such  possessions  was  better  under- 
stood, and  effected  by  more  direct  and  vigorous 
exertions  of  the  parent  state  is  less  interesting.  I 
shall  therefore  relate  the  history  of  the  two  original 
colonies  in  detail.  With  respect  to  the  subsequent 
settlements,  some  more  general  observations  con- 
cerning the  time,  the  motives,  and  circumstances  of 
their  establishment  will  be  sufficient.  I begin  with 
the  history  of  Virginia,  the  most  ancient  and  most 
valuable  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America. 

Though  many  persons  of  distinction  became  pro- 
prietors in  the  company  which  undertook  to  plant  a 
colony  in  Virginia,  its  funds  seem  not  to  have  been 
considerable,  and  its  first  effort  was  certainly  ex- 
tremely feeble.  A small  vessel  of  a hundred  tons, 
and  two  barks  under  the  command  of  Captain  New- 
port, sailed  with  a hundred  and  five  men  destined  to 
remain  in  the  country.  Some  of  these  were  of  re- 
spectable families,  particularly  a brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  several  officers  who  had 
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served  with  reputation  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Newport,  I know  not  for  what  reason,  followed  the 
ancient  course  by  the  West  Indies,  and  did  not 
reach  the  eoast  of  North  America  for  four  months. 
But  he  approached  it  with  better  fortune  than  any 
former  navigator;  for  having  been  driven,  by  the 
violence  of  a storm,  to  the  northward  of  Roanoke, 
the  place  of  his  destination,  the  first  land  he  disco- 
vered was  a promontory  which  he  called  Cape  Henry, 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Chesapeak. 
The  English  stood  directly  into  that  spacious  inlet, 
which  seemed  to  invite  them  to  enter;  and  as  they 
advanced,  contemplated  with  a mixture  of  delight 
and  admiration,  that  grand  reservoir,  into  which  are 
poured  the  waters  of  all  the  vast  rivers  which  not 
only  diffuse  fertility  through  that  district  of  America, 
but  open  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  to  naviga- 
tion, and  render  a commercial  intercourse  more  ex- 
tensive and  commodious  than  in  any  other  region  of 
the  globe.  Newport,  keeping  along  the  southern 
shore,  sailed  up  a river,  which  the  natives  called 
Powhatan,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  James 
river.  After  viewing  its  banks,  during  a run  of  above 
forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they  all  concluded  that  a 
country,  where  safe  and  convenient  harbours  seemed 
to  be  numerous,  would  be  a more  suitable  station  for 
a trading  colony  than  the  shoaly  and  dangerous  coast 
to  the  south,  on  which  their  countrymen  had  for- 
merly settled.  Here  then  they  determined  to  abide  ; 
and  having  chosen  a proper  spot  for  their  residence, 
they  gave  this  infant  settlement  the  name  of  James 
town,  which  it  still  retains  ; and  though  it  has  never 
become  either  populous  or  opulent,  it  can  boast  of 
being  the  most  ancient  habitation  of  the  English  in 
the  New  World.  But  however  well  chosen  the  situ- 
ation might  be,  the  members  of  the  colony  were  far 
from  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages.  Violent 
animosities  had  broke  out  among  some  of  their 
leaders,  during  their  voyage  to  Virginia,  These  did 
r.ot  subside  on  their  arrival  there.  The  first  deed  of 
the  council,  which  assumed  the  government  in  virtue 
of  a commission  brought  from  England  under  the 
seal  of  the  company,  and  opened  on  the  day  after 
they  landed,  was  an  act  of  injustice.  Capt.  Smith, 
who  had  been  appointed  a member  of  the  council, 
was  excluded  from  his  seat  at  the  board  by  the  mean 
jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  and  not  only  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a private  man,  but  of  one  suspected 
and  watched  by  his  superiors.  This  diminution  of 
his  influence,  and  restraint  on  his  activity,  was  an 
essential  injury  to  the  colony,  which  at  that  juncture 
stood  in  need  of  the  aid  of  both.  For  soon  after  they 
began  to  settle,  the  English  were  involved  in  a war 
with  the  natives,  partly  by  their  own  indiscretion, 
and  partly  by  the  suspicion  and  ferocity  of  those 
oarbarians.  And  although  the  Indians,  scattered 
over  the  countries  adjacent  to  James  river,  were  di- 
vided into  independent  tribes,  so  extremely  feeble 
that  hardly  one  of  them  could  muster  above  two  hun- 
dred warriors,  they  teased  and  annoyed  an  infant 
colony  by  their  incessant  hostilities.  To  this  was 
added  a calamity  still  more  dreadful ; the  stock  of 
provisions  left  for  their  subsistence,  on  the  departure 
of  their  ships  for  England,  was  so  scanty  and  of 
such  bad  quality,  that  a scarcity,  approaching  almost 
to  absolute  famine,  soon  followed.  Such  poor  un- 
wholesome fare  soon  brought  on  diseases,  the  vio- 
lence of  which  was  so  much  increased  by  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  moisture  of  a country 
covered  with  wood,  that  before  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember one  half  of  their  number  died,  and  most  of 
•be  survivors  were  sickly  and  dejected.  In  such 


trying  extremities  the  comparative  powers  of  every 
individual  are  discovered  and  called  forth,  and  each 
naturally  takes  that  station  and  assumes  that  ascen- 
dant, to  which  be  is  entitled  by  his  talents  and  force 
of  mind,  Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  Smith, 
and  all  willingly  devolved  on  him  that  authority  of 
which  they  had  formerly  deprived  him.  His  un- 
daunted temper,  deeply  tinctured  with  the  wild 
romantic  spirit  characteristic  of  military  adventurers 
in  that  age,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a situation. 
The  vigour  of  his  constitution  continued  fortunately 
still  unimpaired  by  disease,  and  his  mind  was  never 
appalled  by  danger.  He  instantly  adopted  the  only 
plan  that  could  save  them  from  destruction.  He 
began  by  surrounding  James  town  with  such  rude 
fortifications  as  were  a sufficient  defence  against  the 
assaults  of  savages.  He  then  marched  at  the  head 
of  a small  detachment  in  quest  of  their  enemies. 
Some  tribes  he  gained  by  caresses  and  presents,  and 
procured  from  them  a supply  of  provisions.  Others 
he  attacked  with  open  force ; and  defeating  them  on 
every  occasion,  whatever  their  superiority  in  num- 
bers might  be,  compelled  them  to  impart  to  him  some 
portion  of  their  winter  stores.  As  the  recompence  of 
all  his  toils  and  dangers,  he  saw  abundance  and  con- 
tentment re-established  in  the  colony,  and  hoped 
that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  them  in  that  happy 
state,  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from  England  in  the 
spring:  but  in  one  of  his  excursions  he  was  surprised 
by  a numerous  body  of  Indians,  and  in  making  his 
escape  from  them,  after  a gallant  defence,  he  sunk  to 
the  neck  in  a swamp,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
Though  he  knew  well  what  a dreadful  fate  awaits 
the  prisoners  of  savages,  his  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  him.  He  shewed  those  who  had  taken  him 
captive  a mariner’s  compass,  and  amused  them  with 
so  many  wonderful  accounts  of  its  virtues,  as  filled 
them  with  astonishment  and  veneration,  which  began 
to  operate  very  powerfully  in  his  favour.  They  led 
him.  however,  in  triumph  through  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  conducted  him  at  last  to  Powhatan, 
the  most  considerable  sachim  in  that  part  of  Virgi- 
nia. There  the  doom  of  death  being  pronounced,  he 
was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  his  head 
already  bowed  down  to  receive  the  fatal  blow,  when 
that  fond  attachment  of  the  American  women  to 
their  European  invaders,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  the  Spaniards  often  experienced,  interposed 
in  his  behalf.  The  favourite  daughter  of  Powhatan 
rushed  in  between  him  and  the  executioner,  and  by 
her  entreaties  and  tears  prevailed  on  her  father  to 
spare  his  life.  The  beneficence  of  his  deliverer, 
whom  the  early  English  writers  dignify  with  the  title 
of  the  princess  Pocahuntas,  did  not  terminate  here  ; 
she  soon  after  procured  his  liberty,  and  sent  him 
from  time  to  time  seasonable  presents  of  provisions 
Smith,  on  his  return  to  James  town,  found  the  co- 
lony reduced  to  thirty-eight  persons,  who  in  despair 
were  preparing  to  abandon  a country  which  did  not 
seem  destined  to  be  the  habitation  of  Englishmen. 
He  employed  caresses,  threats,  and  even  violence,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  executing  this  fak.il 
resolution.  With  difficulty  he  prevailed  on  them  to 
defer  it  so  long,  that  the  succour  anxiously  expected 
from  England  arrived.  Plenty  was  instantly  re- 
stored; a hundred  new  planters  were  added  to  their 
number;  and  an  ample  stock  of  whatever  was  requi- 
site for  clearing  and  sowing  the  ground  w*as  delivered 
to  them.  But  an  unlucky  incident  turned  their  at- 
tention from  that  species  of  industry  which  alone 
could  render  their  situation  comfortable.  In  a small 
stream  of  water  that  issued  from  a bank  of  sand  near 
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James  town,  a sediment  of  some  shining  Ynineral 
substance,  which  had  some  resemblance  of  gold,  was 
discovered.  At  a time  when  the  precious  metals 
were  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar  and  only  valuable 
productions  of  the  New  World,  when  every  moun- 
tain was  supposed  to  contain  a treasure,  and  every 
rivulet  was  searched  for  its  golden  sands,  this  ap- 
pearance was  fondly  considered  as  an  infallible  indi- 
cation of  a mine  Every  hand  was  eager  to  dig ; 
large  quantities  of  this  glittering  dust  were  amassed 
From  some  assay  of  its  nature,  made  by  an  artist  as 
unskilful  as  his  companions  were  credulous,  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  extremely  rich.  “ There  was 
now,”  says  Smith,  “ no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but 
dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold.”  With  this  ima- 
ginary wealth  the  first  vessel  returning  to  England 
was  loaded,  while  the  culture  of  the  land  and  every 
useful  occupation  were  totally  neglected. 

The  effects  of  this  fatal  delusion  were  soon  felt. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  provident  activity  of  Smith, 
in  procuring  corn  from  the  natives  by  traffic  or  by 
force,  the  colony  began  to  suffer  as  much  as  formerly 
from  scarcity  of  food,  and  was  wasted  by  the  same 
distempers.  In  hopes  of  obtaining  some  relief, 
Smith  proposed,  as  they  had  not  hitherto  extended 
their  researches  beyond  the  countries  contiguous  to 
«»ames  river,  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the  more 
remote  tribes,  and  to  examine  into  the  state  of  cul- 
ture and  population  among  them.  The  execution  of 
this  arduous  design  he  undertook  himself,  in  a small 
open  boat,  with  a feeble  crew,  and  a very  scanty 
stock  of  provisions.  He  began  his  survey  at  Cape 
Charles,  and  in  two  different  excursions,  which  con- 
tinued above  four  months,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the 
river  Susquehannah,  which  flows  into  the  bottom  of 
the  bay.  He  visited  all  the  countries  both  on  the 
east  and  west  shores ; he  entered  most  of  the  consi- 
derable creeks;  he  sailed  up  many  of  the  great  rivers 
as  far  as  their  falls.  He  traded  with  some  tribes  ; 
he  fought  with  others  ; he  observed  the  nature  of  the 
territory  which  they  occupied,  their  mode  of  subsist- 
ence, the  peculiarities  in  their  manners ; and  left 
among  all  a wonderful  admiration  either  of  the  be- 
neficence or  valour  of  the  English.  After  sailing 
above  three  thousand  miles  in  a paltry  vessel,  ill 
fitted  for  such  an  extensive  navigation,  during  which 
the  hardships  to  which  he  wras  exposed,  as  well  as 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured,  and  the  forti- 
tude with  which  he  surmounted  them,  equal  what- 
ever is  related  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  discoverers 
in  their  most  daring  enterprizes,  he  returned  to  James 
town  ; he  brought  with  him  an  account  of  that  large 
portion  of  the  American  continent  now  compre- 
hended in  the  two  provinces  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, so  full  and  exact,  that  after  the  progress  of 
information  and  research  for  a century  and  a half, 
his  map  exhibits  no  inaccurate  view  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  is  the  original  upon  which  all  subsequent 
delineations  and  descriptions  have  been  formed. 

But  whatever  pleasing  prospect  of  future  benefit 
might  open  upon  this  complete  discovery  of  a coun- 
try formed  by  nature  to  be  the  seat  of  an  exclusive 
commerce,  it  afforded  but  little  relief  for  their  pre- 
sent wants.  The  colony  still  depended  for  subsist- 
ence chiefly  on  supplies  from  the  natives ; as,  after 
all  the  efforts  of  their  own  industry,  hardly  thirty 
meres  of  ground  were  yet  cleared  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  culture.  By  Smith’s  attention,  however,  the 
stores  of  the  English  were  so  regularly  filled,  that  for 
ome  time  they  felt  no  considerable  distress  ; and  at 
this  juncture  a change  was  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  company,  which  seemed  to  promise  an  increase 


of  their  security  and  happiness.  That  supreme  di- 
rection of  all  the  company’s  operations,  which  the 
king  by  his  charter  had  reserved  to  himself,  discou- 
raged persons  of  rank  or  property  from  becoming 
members  of  a society  so  dependent  on  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  crown.  Upon  a representation  of  this  to 
James  he  granted  them  a new  charter,  with  more 
ample  privileges.  He  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
the  colony  ; he  rendered  the  powers  of  the  company, 
as  a corporation,  more  explicit  and  complete ; he 
abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  resident  in 
Virginia;  he  vested  the  government  entirely  in  a 
council  residing  in  London;  he  granted  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  company  the  right  of  electir^  the  per- 
sons who  were  to  compose  this  council,  by  a majo- 
rity of  voices  ; he  authorized  this  council  to  establish 
such  laws,  orders,  and  forms  of  government  and  ma- 
gistracy, for  the  colony  and  plantation,  as  they  in 
their  discretion  should  think  to  be  fittest  for  the  good 
of  the  adventurers  and  inhabitants  there;  he  em- 
powered them  to  nominate  a governor  to  have  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  the  colony,  and  to  carry 
their  orders  into  execution.  In  consequence  of 
these  concessions,  the  company  having  acquired  the 
power  of  regulating  all  its  own  transactions,  the 
number  of  proprietors  increased,  and  among  them 
we  find  the  most  respectable  names  in  the  na- 
tion. 

The  first  deed  of  the  new  council  was  to  appoint 
Lord  Delaware  governor  and  captain-general  of  their 
colony  in  Virginia.  To  a person  of  his  rank  those 
high-sounding  titles  could  be  no  allurement;  and  by 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  progress  and 
state  of  the  settlement,  he  knew  enough  of  the  labour 
and  difficulty  with  which  an  infant  colony  is  reared, 
to  expect  any  thing  but  anxiety  and  care  iD  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  thatdelicate  office.  But,  from 
zeal  to  promote  an  establishment  which  he  expected 
to  prove  so  highly  beneficial  to  his  country,  he  was 
willing  to  relinquish  all  the  comforts  of  an  honoura- 
ble station,  to  undertake  a long  voyage  to  settle  in 
an  uncultivated  region,  destitute  of  every  accommo- 
dation to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  where 
he  foresaw  that  toil,  and  trouble,  and  danger  awaited 
him.  But  as  he  could  not  immediately  leave  Eng- 
land, the  council  despatched  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and 
Sir  George  Summers,  the  former  of  whom  had  been 
appointed  lieutenant-general  and  the  latter  admiral, 
with  nine  ships  and  five  hundred  planters.  They 
carried  wtth  them  commissions  by  which  they  were 
empowered  to  supersede  the  jurisdiction  of  the  for- 
mer council,  to  proclaim  Lord  Delaware  governor, 
and,  until  he  should  arrive,  to  take  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  into  their  own  hands.  A violent  hur- 
ricane separated  the  vessels  in  which  Gates  and 
Summers  had  embarked  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
and  stranded  it  on  the  coast  of  Bermudas.  The 
other  ships  arrived  safely  at  James  town.  But  the 
fate  of  their  commanders  was  unknown.  Their  com- 
mission for  new-modelling  the  government,  and  all 
other  public  papers,  were  supposed  to  be  lost  toge- 
ther with  them.  The  present  form  of  government, 
however,  was  held  to  be  abolished.  No  legal  war- 
rant could  be  produced  for  establishing  any  other 
Smith  was  not  in  a condition  at  this  juncture  to 
assert  his  own  rights,  or  to  act  with  his  wonted 
vigour.  By  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
he  had  been  so  miserably  scorched  and  mangled 
tnat  ne  was  mcapame  of  moving,  and  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  committing  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his 
friends,  who  earned  him  aboard  one  of  the  ship? 
returning  to  England,  in  hopes  that  he  might  recover 
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liv  more  skilful  treatment  than  hecoulJ  meet  will  m . ^ha^'lnis  Sufficient  to  support 

Vifcis  departure,  every  ^ ! ££ .*? 

wildest  anarchy,  i act.on  “nd  tf,  that  thev  could  j foundland,  where  they  expected  to  he  relieved  bv  their 

| rrmcn  eml,loyed  “ thlt  season  “ 

comers  was  too  ungovernable  to  bear  aTssi  I But  it  was  not  the  will  of  heaven  that  all  the  labour 

Several  among  them  of  better  ran  £ W(jre  lad  L0f  the  English  in  planting  this  colony,  as  well  as  all 
pated  hopeless  young  men,  as  then  ii  . , , , ; a ■ hones  of  benefit  from  its  future  prosperity,  should 

to  send  out  in  quest  of  whatever  fortune  migh  bet.de  ; Before  Gates  and  the  melancholy 

them  in  a foreign  land.  Of  the  lower  order  many  | be  for^evm  lo.t.^  had  reached  the  mouth  of 

were  so  profligate  or  desperate  that  their  cou.  t ■ J , P th  we*e  met.  by  Lord  Delaware  with 

happy  to  throw  them  ' regular  «il  I three  ships,  ’.hat  brought  a large  recruit  of  provisions, 

Such  persons  were  little  capable  ot  the  re  u a , .^rable  numbev  0f  new  settlers,  and  every 

ordination,  the  strict  economy,  and  j uisite  for  defence  or  cultivation.  By  per- 

dustry,  which  their  si.uation  required  ^Tona^d  authority  he  prevailed  on  them  to  return 

observing  their  misconduct,  and  that  eve  > i , , tnwn  wiiere  thev  found  their  fort,  their 

tion  for  sustenance  or  safety  was  neglected,  not  o } . d h s entire,  which  Sir  Thomas 

withheld  the  supplies  of  provisions  which  they  were  “J  ‘chance  had  preserved  from 

accustomed  to  furnish,  hut  harassed  them  with  con-  | ^tes,  by  some  happy  cha^  ^ ^ ^ixtaxe.  A 
tinual  hostilities.  All  their  subsistence  was  denved  ! J o SQ  fgeble  and  disordered  in  its  frame,  required 
from  the  stores  which  they  had  brought  fiom  E g , . skilful  hand  to  cherish  it,  and  restore 

land;  these  were  soon  consumed l;  then  the  domes  ic  | a .tender iran(l  skiltut  nana  ^ ^ he 

animals  sent  out  to  breed  in  the  eountiy  were  c-  I o _ causes  of  their  misfortunes,  as  far 

they  slew,  and  even  on  those  o t e,  coin—  ployed  tag*-"*;  region  of  the  Sana, 


tney  sicw,  uuu  even  — * , 

who  sunk  under  the  oppression  of  such  complicated 
distress.  In  less  than  six  months,  of  five  hundred 
persons  whom  Smith  left  in  Virginia,  only  sixty 
remained ; and  these  so  feeble  and  dejected,  that  they 
could  not  have  survived  for  ten  days,  if  succour  had 
not  arrived  from  a quarter  whence  they  did  not  ex- 

^ When  Gates  and  Summers  were  thrown  ashore  on 
Bermudas,  fortunately  not  a single  person  on  board 
their  ship  perished.  A considerable  part  of  their 
provisions  and  stores,  too,  was  saved,  and  in  that 
delightful  spot  nature,  with  spontaneous  bounty,  pre- 
sented to  them  such  a variety  of  her  productions, 
that  a hundred  and  fifty  people  subsisted  m affluence 
for  ten  mouths  on  an  uninhabited  island,  impa- 
tient, however,  to  escape  from  a place  where  they 
were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  mankind,  they 
set  about  building  two  barks  with  such  tools  and 
materials  as  they  had,  and  by  amazing  efforts  of 
perseverance  and  ingenuity  they  finished  them,  in 
these  thev  embarked,  and  steered  directly  towards 
Virginia,  in  hopes  of  finding  an  ample  consolation 
for  all  their  toil  and  dangers  in  the  embraces  ot  then- 
companions,  anu  amidst  the  comforts  ot  a flourishing 
colonv.  After  a more  prosperous  navigation  than 
thev  "could  have  expected  in  their  ill-constructed 
vessels,  they  landed  at  James  town.  But  instead  of 
that  jo fill  interview  for  which  they  fondly  looked,  a 
spectacle  presented  itself  which  struck  them  with 
horror.  They  beheld  the  miserable  remainder  of 
their  countrymen  emaciated  with  famine  and  sick- 
ness. sunk  in  despair,  and  in  their  figure  and  looks 
rather  resembling  spectres  than  human  beings.  As 
Gates  and  Summers,  in  full  confidence  of  finding 
plenty  of  provisions  in  Virginia,  had  brought  with 
♦hem  no  larger  stock  than  was  deemed  necessary  for 
’ tneir  own  support  during  the  voyage,  their  inability 
to  afford  relief  to  their  countrymen  added  to  the  an- 
guish with  which  they  viewed  this- unexpected  scene 
of  distress.  Nothing  now  remained  hut  instantly  tc 
abandon  a country,  where  it  was  impossible  to  sub- 
sist any  longer;  and  though  all  that  could  he  found 
in  the  stores  of  the  colony,  when  added  to  what 


iiiuyeu  ms  ijiuucuuv  o 

and  in  guarding  against  a repetition  of  the  same 
fatal  errors.  Bv  unwearied  assiduities,  by  the  re- 
spect due  to  an  amiable  and  beneficent  character,  by 
knowing  how  to  mingle  severity  with  indulgence, 
and  when  to  assume  the  dignity  of  his  ofhcc,  as  well 
as  when  to  display  the  gentleness  natural  to  his  own 
temper,  he  gradually  reconciled  men  corrupted  by 
anarchy  to  subordination  and  discipline,  he  turned 
I the  attention  of  the  idle  and.profligate  to  industry, 
and  taught  the  Indians  again  to  reverence  and  dread 
the  English  name.  Under  such  an  administration 
the  colony  began  once  more  to  assume  a promising 
appearance;  when  unhappily  for  it,  a complication 
of  diseases  brought  on  by  the  climate,  obliged  Lord 
Delaware  to  quit  the  country ; the  government  ol 

which  he  committed  to  ivlr.  Perc) . 

He  was  soon  superseded  by  the  arrival  ot  bir 
Thomas  Dale  ; in  whom  the  company  had  vested 
more  absolute  authority  than  in  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, empowering  him  to  rule  by  martial  law  ; a 
short  code  of  which,  founded  on  the  practice  of  the 
armies  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  most  rigid  military 
school  at  that  time  in  Europe,  they  sent  out  with 
him.  This  system  of  government  is  so  violent  and 
arbitrary,  that  even  the  Spaniards  themselves  had  not 
ventured  to  introduce  it  into  their  settlements  ; for 
among  them,  as  soon  as  a plantation  began  and  he 
arts  of  peace  succeeded  to  the  operations  of  war,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  uniformly  os 
tablished.  But  however,  unconstitutional  or  op- 
pressive this  mav  appear,  it  was  adopted  by  the  ad 
vice  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  most  enlightened  phi- 
losopher, and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  ot  the 
a^e.  The  company,  well  acquainted  with  the  m- 
effieaev  of  every  method  which  they  had  hitherto  em- 
ployed" for  restraining  the  unruly  mutinous  spirits 
which  thev  had  to  govern,  eagerly  adopted  a plan  that 
had  the  sanction  of  such  high  authority  to  recom- 
mend it.  Happily  for  the  colony,  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
who  was  intrusted  with  this  dangerous  power,  exer 
cised  it  with  prudence  and  moderation.  By  the 
vigour  which  the  summary  mode  of  military  punish- 
ment gave  to  his  administration,  he  introduced  inU’ 
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the  colony  more  perfect  order  than  had  ever  been  es- 
tablished there;  and  at  the  same  time  he  tempered 
his  vigour  with  so  much  discretion,  that  no  alarm 
seems  to  have  been  given  by  this  formidable  inno- 
vation. 

The  regular  form  which  the  colony  now  began  to 
assume,  induced  the  king  to  issue  a new  charter  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  adventurers,  by  which  he 
not  only  confirmed  all  their  former  privileges,  and 
piolonged  the  term  of  exemption  from  payment  of 
duties  on  the  commodities  exported  by  them,  but 
granted  them  more  extensive  property,  as  well  as 
more  ample  jurisdiction.  All  the  islands  lying 
within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  coast  were  an- 
nexed to  the  province  of  Virginia.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  company  took  possession  of  Bermudas, 
and  the  other  small  islands  discovered  by  Gates  and 
Summers,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  to  send  out 
a considerable  reinforcement  to  the  colony  at  James 
town.  The  expense  of  those  extraordinary  efforts 
was  defrayed  by  the  profits  of  a lottery,  which 
amounted  nearly  to  thirty  thousand  pounds.  This 
expedient  they  were  authorized  to  employ  by  their 
new  charter;  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  the  first  in- 
stance. in  the  English  history,  of  any  public  coun- 
tenance given  to  this  pernicious  seducing  mode  of 
levying  money.  But  the  house  of  Commons,  which 
towards  the  close  of  this  reign  began  to  observe  every 
measure  of  government  with  jealous  attention,  hav- 
ing remonstrated  against  the  institution  as  uncon- 
stitutional an  I impolitic,  James  recalled  the  licence 
under  the  sanction  of  which  it  had  been  established. 

By  the  severe  discipline  of  martial  law,  the  activity 
of  the  colonists  was  forced  into  a proper  direction, 
and  exerted  itselt  in  useful  industry.  This,  aided  by 
a fertile  soil  and  favourable  climate,  soon  enabled 
them  to  raise  such  a large  stock  of  provisions,  that 
they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  trust  for  subsistence 
to  the  precarious  supplies  which  they  obtained  or  ex 
torted  from  the  Indians.  In  proportion  as  the  Eng- 
lish became  more  independent,  the  natives  courted 
their  friendship  upon  more  equal  terms.  The  happy 
effects  of  this  were  quickly  felt.  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
concluded  a treaty  with  one  of  their  most  powerful 
and  warlike  tribes,  situated  on  the  river  Chickaho- 
miny,  in  which  they  consented  to  acknowledge 
themselves  subjects  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to 
assume  henceforth  the  name  of  Englishmen,  to  send 
a body  of  their  warriors  to  the  assistance  of  the  Eng- 
lish as  often  as  they  took  the  field  against  any 
enemy,  and  to  deposit  annually  a stipulated  quantity 
of  Indian  corn  in  the  storehouses  of  the  colony. 
An  event,  which  the  early  historians  of  Virginia  re 
late  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  prepared  the  way  for 
this  union.  Pocahuntas,  the  favourite  daughter  of 
the  great  chief  Powhatan,  to  whose  intercession  cap- 
tain Smith  was  indebted  for  his  life,  persevered  in 
her  partial  attachment  to  the  English ; and  as  she 
frequently  visited  their  settlements,  where  she  was 
always  received  with  respectful  hospitality,  her  ad- 
miration of  their  arts  and  manners  continued  to  in- 
crease. During  this  intercourse,  her  beauty,  which 
is  represented  as  far  superior  to  that  of  her  country- 
women, made  such  impression  on  the  heart  of  Mr. 
ltolfe,  a young  man  of  rank  in  the  colony,  that  he 
warmly  solicited  her  to  accept  of  him  as  a husband. 
Where  manners  are  simple,  courtship  is  not  tedious. 
Neither  artifice  prevents,  nor  ceremouy  forbids,  the 
heart  from  declaring  its  sentiments.  Pocahuntas 
readily  gave  her  consent ; Dale  encouraged  the  al- 
liance, and  Powhatan  did  not  disapprove  it.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp ; 


and  from  that  period  a friendly  correspondence  sub 
sisted  between  tne  colony  and  all  the  tribe;  subject 
to  Powhatan,  or  that  stood  in  awe  of  ills  power. 
Rolfe  and  his  princess  (for  by  that  name  the  writers 
i of  the  last  age  always  distinguish  her)  set  out  for 
j England,  vrhere  she  was  received  by  James  and  his 
j queen  with  the  respect  suited  to  her  birth.  Being 
| carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
j faith,  she  was  publicly  baptized,  but  died  a few  years 
i after,  on  her  return  to  America,  leaving  one  son, 
from  whom  are  sprung  some  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Virginia,  who  boast  of  their  descent  fron. 
the  race  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  their  country.  Bui 
notwithstanding  the  visible  good  effects  of  that  al 
liance,  none  of  Rolfe's  countrymen  seem  to  have  imi- 
tated the  example  which  he  set  them,  of  intermarry 
ing  with  the  natives.  Of  all  the  Europeans  who 
have  settled  in  America,  the  English  have  availed 
themselves  least  of  this  obvious  method  of  con 
ciliating  the  affection  of  its  original  inhabitants, 
and,  either  from  the  shyness  conspicuous  in  their  na 
tional  character,  or  from  the  want  of  that  pliant  fa- 
cility of  manners  which  accommodates  itself  to  every 
situation,  they  have  been  more  averse  than  the  French 
and  Portuguese,  or  even  the  Spaniards,  from  incor 
porating  with  (he  native  Americans.  The  Indians, 
courting  such  an  union,  offered  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  their  new  guests : and  when  they  did 
not  accept  of  the  proffered  alliance,  they  naturally 
imputed  it  to  pride,  and  to  their  contempt  of  them  as 
an  inferior  order  of  beings. 

During  the  interval  of  tranquillity  procured  by  the 
alliance  with  Powhatan,  an  important  change  was 
made  in  the  state  of  the  colony.  Hitherto  no  right 
of  private  property  in  land  had  been  established. 
The  fields  that  were  cleared  had  been  cultivated  b7 
the  joint  labour  of  the  colonists ; their  product  was 
carried  to  the  common  storehouses,  and  distributed 
weekly  to  every  family,  according  to  its  number  and 
exigencies.  A society,  destitute  of  the  first  advant- 
age resulting  from  social  union,  was  not  formed  to 
prosper.  Industry,  when  not  excited  by  the  idea  of 
property  in  what  was  acquired  by  its  own  efforts, 
made  no  vigorous  exertion.  The  head  had  no  in- 
ducement to  contrive,  nar  the  hand  to  labour.  The 
idle  and  the  improvident  trusted  entirely  to  what  was 
issued  from  the  common  store ; the  assiduity  even  of 
the  sober  and  attentive  relaxed  when  they  perceived 
that  others  were  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  toil ; and  it 
was  computed,  that  the  united  industry  of  the  colony 
did  not  accomplish  as  much  work  in  a week  as  might 
have  been  performed  in  a day,  if  each  individual  had 
laboured  on  his  own  account.  In  order  to  remedy 
this,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  divided  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  land  into  small  lots,  and  granted  one  of 
these  to  each  individual  in  full  property.  From  ti  e 
moment  that  industry  had  the  certain  prospect  of  a 
recompence,  it  advanced  with  rapid  progress.  The 
articles  of  primary  necessity  were  cultivated  with  so 
much  attention  as  secured  the  means  of  subsistence; 
and  such  schemes  of  improvement  were  formed  as 
prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  opulence 
into  the  colony. 

The  industrious  spirit  Avhich  began  to  rise  among 
the  planters  was  soon  directed  towards  a new  object; 
and  they  applied  to  it  for  some  time  with  such  incon- 
siderate ardour  as  was  productive  of  fatal  conse- 
quences. The  culture  of  tobacco,  which  has  since 
become  the  staple  of  Virginia,  aDd  the  source  of  its 
prosperity,  was  introduced  about  this  time  into  the 
colony.  As  the  taste  for  that  weed  continued  to  in- 
crease in  England,  notwithstandii;  g the  zealous  decla- 
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matrons  of  James  against  it,  the  tobacco  imported 
from  Virginia  came  to  a ready  market;  and  though 
it  was  so  much  inferior  in  quality  or  in  estimation  to 
that  raised  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indian 
islands,  that  a pound  of  the  latter  sold  for  eighteen 
shillings,  and  of  the  former  for  no  more  than  three 
shillings,  it  yielded  a considerable  profit.  Allured 
by  the  prospect  of  such  a certain  and  quick  return, 
every  other  species  of  industry  was  neglected.  The 
land  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  raising 
provisions,  and  even  the  streets  of  James  town,  were 
planted  ,with  tobacco.  Various  regulations  were 
framed  to  restrain  this  ill-directed  activity.  But, 
from  eagerness  for  present  gain,  the  planters  disre- 
garded every  admonition.  The  means  of  subsistence 
became  so  scanty  as  forced  them  to  renew  their  de- 
mands upon  the  Indians,  who  seeing  no  end  of  those 
exactions,  their  antipathy  to  the  English  name  re- 
vived with  additional  rancour,  and  they  began  to 
form  schemes  of  vengeance  with  a secrecy  and 
silence  peculiar  to  Americans. 

Meanwhile  the  colony,  notwithstanding  this  error 
in  its  operations,  and  the  cloud  that  was  gathering 
over  its  head,  continued  to  wear  an  aspect  of  prospe- 
rity. Its  numbers  increased  by  successive  migra- 
tions ; the  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  became  every 
year  more  considerable,  and  several  of  the  planters 
were  not  only  in  an  easy  situation,  but  advancing 
fast  to  opulence  ; and  by  two  events,  which  happened 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  both  population  and  indus- 
try were  greatly  promoted.  As  few  women  had  hi- 
therto ventured  to  encounter  the  hardships  which 
were  unavoidable  in  an  unknown  and  uncultivated 
country,  most  of  the  colonists,  constrained  to  live 
single,  considered  themselves  as  no  more  than  so- 
journers in  a land  to  which  they  were  not  attached 
by  the  tender  ties  of  a family  and  children.  In 
order  to  induce  them  to  settle  there,  the  company 
took  advantage  of  the  apparent  tranquillity  in  the 
country,  to  send  out  a considerable  number  of  young 
women,  of  humble  birth  indeed,  but  of  unexception- 
able character,  and  encouraged  the  planters,  by  pre- 
miums and  immunities,  to  marry  them.  These  new 
companions  were  received  with  such  fondness,  and 
many  of  them  so  comfortably  established,  as  invited 
others  to  follow  their  example;  and  by  degrees, 
thoughtless  adventurers,  assuming  the  sentiments  of 
virtuous  citizens  and  of  provident  fathers  of  families, 
became  solicitous  about  the  prosperity  of  a country 
which  they  now  considered  as  their  own.  As  the 
colonists  began  to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  in- 
dustry, they  were  unexpectedly  furnished  with  means 
of  executing  them  with  greater  facility.  A Dutch 
ship  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  having  sailed  up  James 
river,  sold  a part  of  her  cargo  of  negroes  to  the  plan- 
ters ; and  as  that  hardy  race  was  found  more  capable 
)f  enduring  fatigue  under  a sultry  climate  than  Eu- 
ropeans, their  number  has  been  increased  by  conti- 
nual importation;  their  aid  seems  now  to  be  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  colony,  and  the  greater  part  of 
field-labour  in  Virginia  is  performed  by  servile 
hands. 

But  as  the  condition  of  the  colony  improved  the 
spirit  of  its  members  became  more  independent.  To 
Englishmen  the  summary  and  severe  decisions  of 
martial  law,  however  tempered  by  the  mildness  of 
their  governors,  appeared  intolerably  oppressive; 
and  they  longed  to  recover  the  privileges  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  under  the  liberal  form  of 
government  in  their  native  country.  In  compliance 
with  this  spirit  Sir  George  Yearuley,  in  the  year 
1 019,  called  the  first  general  assembly  that  was  ever 


held  in  Virginia;  and  the  numbers  of  the  people 
were  now  so  increased,  and  their  settlements  sc  dis- 
persed, that  eleven  corporations  appeared  by  their 
representatives  in  this  convention,  where  they  were 
permitted  to  assume  legislative  power,  and  to  exer- 
cise the  noblest  function  of  free  men.  The  laws 
enacted  in  it  seem  neither  to  have  been  many  nor  of 
great  importance ; but  the  meeting  was  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people,  as  they  now  beheld  among 
themselves  an  image  of  the  English  constitution, 
which  they  reverenced  as  the  most  perfect  model  of 
free  government.  In  order  to  render  this  resem-  ^ 
blance  more  complete,  and  the  rights  of  the  planters 
more  certain,  the  company  issued  a charter  or  ordi- 
nance, which  gave  a legal  and  permanent  form  to 
the  government  of  the  colony.  The  supreme  legis- 
lative authority  in  Virginia,  in  imitation  of  that  in 
Great  Britain,  was  divided,  and  lodged  partly  in  the 
governor,  who  held  the  place  of  the  sovereign  ; 
partly  in  a council  of  state  named  by  the  company, 
which  possessed  some  of  the  distinctions,  and  exer- 
cised some  of  the  functions  belonging  to  the  peerage  ; 
partly  in  a general  council  or  assembly  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  which  were 
vested  powers  and  privileges  similar  to  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  both  these  councils  all 
questions  were  to  be  determined  by  the  majority  of 
voices,  and  a negative  was  reserved  to  the  governor ; 
but  no  law  or  ordinance,  though  approved  of  by  all 
the  three  members  of  the  legislature,  was  to  be  of 
force  until  it  was  ratified  in  England  by  a general 
court  of  the  company,  and  returned  under  its  seal. 
Thus  the  constitution  of  the  colony  was  fixed,  and 
the  members  of  it  are  henceforth  to  be  considered, 
not  merely  as  servants  of  a commercial  company 
dependent  on  the  will  and  orders  of  their  superior, 
but  as  free  men  and  citizens. 

The  natural  effect  of  that  happy  change  in  their 
condition  was  an  increase  of  their  industry.  The 
product  of  tobacco  in  Virginia  was  now  equal,  not 
only  to  the  consumption  of  it  in  Great  Britain,  but 
could  furnish  some  quantity  for  a foreign  market. 
The  company  opened  a trade  for  it  with  Holland, 
and  established  warehouses  for  it  in  Middleburg  and 
Flushing.  James  and  his  privy  council,  alarmed  at 
seeing  the  commerce  of  a commodity,  for  which  the 
demand  was  daily  increasing,  turned  into  a channel 
that  tended  to  the  diminution  of  the  revenue,  by 
depriving  it  of  a considerable  duty  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  tobacco,  interposed  with  vigour  to 
check  this  innovation.  Some  expedient  was  found, 
by  which  the  matter  was  adjusted  for  the  present; 
but  it  is  remarkable  as  the  first  instance  of  a differ- 
ence in  sentiment  between  the  parent-state  and  the 
colony,  concerning  their  respective  rights.  The 
former  concluded  that  the  trade  of  the  colony  should 
be  confined  to  England,  and  all  its  productions  be 
landed  there.  The  latter  claimed  not  only  the  gene 
ral  privilege  of  Englishmen  to  carry  their  commodi- 
ties to  the  best  market,  but  pleaded  the  particular 
concessions  in  their  charter,  by  which  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  commerce  seemed  to  be  granted  to  them. 
The  time  for  a more  full  discussion  of  this  importan* 
question  was  not  yet  arrived. 

But  while  the  colony  continued  to  increase  so  fast, 
that  settlements  were  scattered  not  only  along  the 
banks  of  James  and  York  rivers,  but  began  to  extend 
to  the  Rapahannock,  and  even  to  the  Potowmack, 
the  English,  relying  on  their  own  numbers,  and  de- 
ceived by  ■‘■his  appearance  of  prosperity,  lived  in 
full  security.  They  neither  attended  to  the  move 
merits  of  the  Indians,  nor  suspected  their  machina* 
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tions;  and  though  surrounded  by  a people  whom  they 
mis  ht  have  known  from  experience  to  be  both  artful 
and  vindictive,  they  neglected  every  precaution  for 
their  own  safety  that  was  requisite  in  such  a situa- 
tion. Like  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a society 
completely  established,  they  were  no  longer  soldiers 
but  citizens,  and  were  so  intent  on  what  was  subser- 
vient to  the  comfort  or  embellishment  of  civil  life, 
that  every  martial  exercise  began  to  be  laid  aside  as 
unnecessary.  The  Indians,  whom  they  commonly 
employed  as  hunters,  were  furnished  with  fire-arms, 
and  taught  to  use  them  with  dexterity.  They  were 
permitted  to  frequent  the  habitations  of  the  English 
at  all  hours,  and  received  as  innocent  visitants  whom 
there  was  no  reason  to  dread.  This  inconsiderate 
security  enabled  the  Indians  to  prepare  for  the  exe- 
cution of  that  plan  of  vengeance,  which  they  medi- 
tated with  all  the  deliberate  forethought  which  is 
agreeable  to  their  temper.  Nor  did  they  want  a 
leader  capable  of  conducting  their  schemes  with 
address.  On  the  death  of  Powhatan,  in  the  year 
IfilB,  Opechancanough  succeeded  him,  not  only  as 
wirovvanee,  or  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  but  in  that 
extensive  influence  over  all  the  Indian  nations  of 
Virginia,  which  induced  the  English  writers  to  dis- 
tinguish him  by  the  name  of  Emperor.  According 
to  the  Indian  tradition  he  was  not  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  came  from  a distant  country  to  the  south- 
west, possibly  from  some  province  of  the  Mexican 
empire.  But  as  he  was  conspicuous  for  all  the  qua- 
lities of  highest  estimation  among  savages,  a fearless 
courage,  great  strength  and  agility  of  body,  and 
crafty  policy,  he  quickly  rose  to  eminence  and  power. 
Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  supreme  command,  a 
general  massacre  of  the  English  seems  to  have  been 
resolved  upon ; and  during  four  years  the  means  of 
perpetrating  it  with  the  greatest  facility  and  success 
were  concerted  with  amazing  secrecy.  All  the  tribes 
contiguous  to  the  English  settlements  were  succes- 
sively gained,  except  those  on  the  eastern  shore, 
from  whom,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  attachment 
to  their  new  neighbours,  every  circumstance  that 
might  discover  what  they  ihtended  was  carefully 
concealed.  To  each  tribe  its  station  was  allotted, 
and  the  part  it  was  to  act  prescribed.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  consecrated  to  vengeance,  each  was 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed,  while  the  Eng- 
lish were  so  little  aware  of  the  impending  destruc- 
tion, that  they  received  with  unsuspicious  hospitality 
several  persons  sent  by  Opechancanough,  under  pre- 
text of  delivering  presents  of  venison  and  fruits,  but 
in  reality  to  observe  their  motions.  Finding  them 
perfectly  secure,  at  mid-day,  the  moment  that  was 
previously  fixed  for  this  deed  of  horror,  the  Indians 
rushed  at  once  upon  them  in  all  their  different  set- 
tlements, and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  undistinguishing  rage,  and  that  rancorous  cru- 
elty with  which  savages  treat  their  enemies.  In  one 
hour  nearly  a fourth  part  of  the  whole  colony  was 
cut  off,  almost  without  knowing  by  whose  hands  they 
fell.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  universal,  if 
compassion  or  a sense  of  duty  had  not  moved  a con- 
verted Indian,  to  whom  the  secret  was  communi- 
cated the  night  befor*  the  massacre,  to  reveal  it  to 
his  master  in  such  time  as  to  save  James  town  and 
! some  adjacent  settlements  ; and  if  the  English  in 
other  districts  had  not  run  to  their  arms  with  resolu- 
tion prompted  by  despair,  and  defended  themselves  I 
so  bravely  as  to  repulse  their  assailants,  who,  in  the 
execution  of  their  plan,  did  not  discover  courage 
equal  to  the  sagacity  and  art  with  which  they  had 
concerted  it. 


But  though  the  blow  was  thus  prevented  from  de- 
scending with  its  full  effect,  it  proved  very  grievous 
to  an  infant  colony.  In  some  settlements  not  a 
single  Englishman  escaped.  Many  persons  of  prime 
note  in  the  colony,  and,  among  these  several  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  were  slain.  The  survivors,  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  astonishment,  and  terror,  aban- 
doned all  their  remote  settlements,  and  crowding  to- 
gether for  safety  to  James  town,  did  not  occupy  a 
territory  of  greater  extent  than  had  been  planted 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  their  countrypien  in  Virgi- 
nia. Confined  within  those  narrow  boundaries,  they 
were  less  intent  on  schemes  of  industry  than  on 
thoughts  of  revenge.  Eve>y  man  took  arms.  A 
bloody  war  against  the  Indians  commenced ; and, 
bent  on  exterminating  the  whole  race,  neither  old 
nor  young  were  spared.  The  conduct  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  southern  regions  of  America  was  openly 
proposed  as  the  most  proper  model  to  imitate ; and 
regardless,  like  them,  of  those  principles  of  faith, 
honour,  and  humanity,  which  regulate  hostility 
among  civilized  nations  and  set  bounds  to  its  rage, 
the  English  deemed  everything  allowable  tht;t  tended 
to  accomplish  their  design.  They  hunted  thelndiai  s 
like  wild  beasts  rather  than  enemies;  and  as  the  pur- 
suit of  them  to  their  places  of  retreat  in  the  woods, 
which  covered  the  country,  was  both  difficult  and 
dangerous,  they  endeavoured  to  allure  them  from 
their  inaccessible  fastnesses  by  offers  of  peace  and 
promises  of  oblivion,  made  with  such  an  artful  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity  as  deceived  their  crafty  leader, 
and  induced  them  to  return  to  their  former  settle 
ments,  and  resume  their  usual  peaceful  occupations. 
The  behaviour  of  the  two  people  seemed  now  to  be 
perfectly  reversed.  The  Indians,  like  men  ac 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  integrity  and  good 
faith,  on  which  the  intercourse  between  nations  is 
founded,  confided  in  the  reconciliation,  and  lived  in  ' 
absolute  security  without  suspicion  of  danger;  while 
the  English,  with  perfidious  craft,  were  preparing  to 
imitate  savages  in  their  revenge  and  cruelty.  On 
the  approach  of  harvest,  when  they  knew  an  hostile 
attack  would  be  most  formidable  and  fatal,  they  fell 
suddenly  upon  all  the  Indian  plantations,  murdered 
every  person  on  whom  they  could  lay  hold,  and 
drove  the  rest  to  the  woods,  where  so  many  perished 
with  hunger,  that  some  of  the  tribes  nearest  to  the 
English  were  totally  extirpated.  This  atrocious  deed, 
which  the  perpetrators  laboured  to  represent  as  a 
necessary  act  of  retaliation,  rvas  followed  by  some 
happy  effects.  It  delivered  the  colony  so  entirely 
from  any  dread  of  the  Indians,  that  its  settlements 
began  again  to  extend,  and  its  industry  to  i\Wive. 

But  uufortunately  at  this  juncture  the  state  of  the 
company  in  England,  in  which  the  property  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  government  of  the  colony  settled  there 
were  vested,  prevented  it  from  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  planters,  by  such  a reinforcement  of  men  and 
such  a supply  of  necessaries,  as  were  requisite  to  re- 
place what  they  had  lost.  The  company  was  origi- 
nally composed  of  many  adventurers,  and  increased 
so  fast  by  the  junction  of  new  members,  allured  by 
the  prospect  of  gain,  or  the  desire  of  promoting  a 
scheme  of  public  utility,  that  its  general  courts  formed 
a numerous  assembly.  The  operation  of  every'  poli- 
tical principle  and  passion  that  spread  through  the 
kingdom  was  felt  in  those  popular  meetings  and 
influenced  their  decisions.  As  towards  the  close  of 
James’s  reign  more  just  and  enlarged  sentiments 
with  respect  to  constitutional  liberty  were  diffused 
among  the  people,  they  came  to  understand  their 
rights  better  and  to  assert  them  with  greater  clear- 
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ness ; a distinction  formerly  little  known,  but  now 
familiar  in  English  policy,  began  to  be  established 
between  the  court  and  country  parties,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  each  endeavoured  to  derive  power  and  conse- 
quence from  every  quarter.  Both  exerted  themselves 
with  emulation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  direction  of  a 
body  so  numerous  and  respectable  as  the  company  of 
Virginian  adventurers.  In  consequence  of  this,  busi- 
ness had  been  conducted  in  every  general  court  for 
some  years,  not  with  the  temperate  spirit  of  mer- 
chants' deliberating  concerning  their  mutual  interest, 
but  with  the  animosity  and  violence  natural  to  nume- 
rous assemblies,  by  which  rival  factions  contend  for 
superiority. 

As  the’  king  did  not  often  assemble  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  in  parliament,  the  general 
courts  of  the  company  became  a theatre  on  which 
popular  orators  displayed  their  talents;  the  procla- 
mations of  the  crown  and  acts  of  the  privy  council, 
with  respect  to  the  commerce  and  police  of  the 
colony,  were  canvassed  there  with  freedom,  and  cen- 
sured with  severity,  ill-suited  to  the  lofty  ideas  which 
James  entertained  of  his  own  wisdom  and  the  extent 
of  his  prerogative.  In  order  to  check  this  growing 
spirit  of  discussion  the  ministers  employed  all  their 
address  and  influence  to  gain  as  many  members  of 
the  company  as  might  give  them  the  direction  of 
their  deliberations.  But  so  unsuccessful  were  they 
in  this  attempt  that  every  measure  proposed  by  them 
was  reprobated  by  a vast  majority,  and  sometimes 
without  any  reason  but  because  they  were  the  pro- 
posers of  it.  James,  little  favourable  to  the  power 
of  any  popular  assembly,  and  weary  of  contending 
with  one  over  which  he  nad  laboured  in  vain  to  obtain 
an  ascendant,  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  dissolv- 
ing the  company,  and  new-modelling  its  constitution. 
Pretexts,  neither  unplausible  nor  destitute  of  some 
foundation,  seemed  to  justify  this  measure.  The 
6low  progress  of  the  colony,  the  large  sums  of  money 
expended,  and  great  number  of  men  who  had  pe- 
rished in  attempting  to  plant  it,  the  late  massacre  by 
the  Indians,  and  every  disaster  that  had  befallen  the 
English  from  their  first  migration  to  America,  were 
imputed  solely  to  the  inability  of  a numerous  com- 
pany to  conduct  an  enterprise  so  complex  and  ar- 
duous. The  nation  felt  sensibly  its  disappointment 
in  a scheme  in  which  it  had  engaged  with  sanguine 
expectations  of  advantage,  and  wished  impatiently 
for  such  an  impartial  scrutiny  into  former  proceed 
ings  as  might  suggest  more  salutary  measures  in  the 
future  administration  of  the  colony.  The  present 
state  of  its  affairs,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
seemed  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  the  crown  ; 
and  James,  eager  to  display  the  superiority  of  his 
royal  wisdom,  in  correcting  those  errors  into  which 
the  company  had  been  betrayed  by  inexperience  in 
the  arts  of  go  /eminent,  boldly  undertook  the  work  of 
reformation.  Without  regarding  the  rights  con- 
veyed to  the  company  by  their  chai’ter,  and  without 
the  formality  of  any  judicial  proceeding  for  annulling 
it,  he,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  issued  a commis- 
sion, empowering  some  of  the  judges  and  other  per- 
sons of  note,  to  examine  into  all  the  transactions  of 
the  company  from  its  first  establishment,  and  to  lay 
the  result  of  their  inquiries,  together  with  their  opi- 
nion concerning  the  most  effectual  means  of  render- 
ing the  colony  more  prosperous,  before  the  privy 
council.  At  the  same  time,  by  a strain  of  authority 
still  higher,  he  ordered  all  the  records  and  papers  of 
the  company  to  be  seized,  and  two  of  its  principal 
officers  to  be  arrested.  Violent  and  arbitrary  as 
these  acts  of  authority  may  now  appear,  the  commis- 


sioners carried  on  their  inquiry  without  any  obstruc- 
tion but  what  arose  from  soma  feeble  and  ineffectua. 
remonstrances  of  the  company.  The  commissioners, 
though  they  conducted  their  scrutiny  with  much  ac- 
tivity and  vigour,  did  not  communicate  any  of  their 
proceedings  to  the  company ; but  their  report,  with 
respect  to  its  operations,  seems  to  have  been  very 
unfavourable,  as  the  king,  in  consequence  of  it,  sig- 
nified to  the  company  his  intention  of  vesting  the 
supreme  government  of  the  company  in  a governor 
and  twelve  assistants,  to  be  resident  in  England,  and 
the  executive  power  in  a council  of  twelve,  which 
should  reside  in  Virginia.  The  governor  and  assist- 
ants were  to  be  originally  appointed  by  the  king. 
Future  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  gover- 
nor and  his  assistants,  but  their  nomination  was  not 
j to  take  effect  until  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  privy 
council.  The  twelve  councillors  in  Virginia  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  governor  and  assistants  ; and  this 
choice  was  likewise  subjected  to  the  review  of  the 
privy  council.  With  an  intention  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  the  colonists  it  was  declared  that  private  property 
should  be  deemed  sacred ; and  for  the  more  effectual 
security  of  it  all  grants  of  lands  from  the  former 
company  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  new  one.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  king 
required  the  company  instantly  to  surrender  itss 
charter  into  his  hands. 

But  here  James  and  his  ministers  encountered  a 
spirit  of  which  they  seem  not  to  have  been  aware. 
They  found  the  members  of  the  company  unwilling 
tamely  to  relinquish  rights  of  franchises,  conveyed  to 
them  writh  such  legal  formality,  that  upon  faith  in 
their  validity  they  had  expended  considerable  sums; 
and  still  more  averse  to  the  abolition  of  a popular 
form  of  government,  in  which  every  proprietor  had  a 
voice,  in  order  to  subject  a colony,  in  which  they 
were  deeply  interested,  to  the  dominion  of  a small 
junto  absolutely  dependent  on  the  crown.  Neither 
promises  nor  threats  could  induce  them  to  depart 
from  these  sentiments ; and  in  a general  court  the 
king’s  proposal  was  almost  unanimously  rejected,  and 
a resolution  taken  to  defend  to  the  utmost  their  char 
tered  rights,  if  these  should  be  called  in  question  in 
any  court  of  justice.  James,  highly  offended  at  their 
presumption  in  daring  to  oppose  his  will,  directed  a 
writ  of  quo  warranto  to  be  issued  against  the  com- 
pany, that  the  validity  of  its  charter  might  be  tried 
in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  ; and  in  order  to  aggra- 
vate the  charge,  by  collecting  additional  proofs  of 
mal-adininistration,  he  appointed  some  persons  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  to  repair  to  Virginia  to  in- 
spect the  state  of  the  colony,  and  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  company,  and  of  its  officers  there. 

The  law-suit  in  the  King’s  Bench  did  not  hang 
long  in  suspense.  It  terminated,  as  was  usual  in 
that  reign,  in  a decision  perfectly  consonant  to  the 
wishes  of  the  monarch.  The  charter  was  forfeited, 
the  company  was  dissolved,  and  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  conferred  upon  it  returned  to  the  king, 
from  whom  they  flowed. 

Some  writers,  particularly  Stith,  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  best  informed  historian  of  Virginia,  men 
tion  the  dissolution  of  the  company  as  a most  disas- 
trous event  to  the  colony.  Animated  with  liberal 
sentiments,  imbibed  in  an  age  when  the  principles  of 
liberty  were  more  fully  unfolded  than  under  the  reign 
of  James,  they  viewed  his  violent  and  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings on  this  occasion  with  such  indignation,  that 
their  abhorrence  of  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
accomplish  his  design  seems  to  have  rendered  them 
incapable  of  contemplating  its  effects  with  discern 
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ment  and  candour.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  mode 
of  governing  an  infant  colony  less  friendly  to  its 
liberty,  than  the  dominion  of  an  exclusive  corpora- 
tion possessed  of  all  the  powers  which  James  had 
conferred  upon  the  company  of  adventurers  in  Vir- 
ginia. During  several  years  the  colonists  can  hardly 
be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  servants  to 
the  company,  nourished  out  of  its  stores,  bound  im- 
plicitly to  obey  its  orders,  and  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  of  all  forms  of  government,  that  of  martial 
law\  Even  after  the  native  spirit  of  Englishmen 
began  to  rouse  under  oppression,  and  had  extorted 
from  their  superiors  the  right  of  enacting  laws  for 
the  government  of  that  community  of  which  they 
were  members,  as  no  act,  though  approved  of  by  all 
the  branches  of  the  provincial  legislature,  was  held 
to  be  of  legal  force  until  it  was  ratified  by  a general 
court  in  England,  the  company  still  retained  the  pa- 
ramount authority  in  its  own  hands.  Nor  was  the 
power  of  the  company  more  favourable  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony  than  to  its  freedom.  A nume- 
rous body  of  merchants,  as  long  as  its  operations  are 
purely  c immercial,  may  carry  them  on  with  discern- 
ment and  success.  But  the  mercantile  spirit  seems 
ill  adapted  to  conduct  an  enlarged  and  liberal  plan 
of  civil  policy,  and  colonies  have  seldom  grown  up 
to  maturity  and  vigour  under  its  narrow  and  inte- 
rested regulations.  To  the  unavoidable  defects  in 
administration  which  this  occasioned,  were  added 
errors  arising  from  inexperience.  The  English  mer- 
chants of  that  age  had  not  those  extensive  views 
which  a general  commerce  opens  to  such  as  have  the 
direction  of  it.  When  they  first  began  to  venture 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  they  groped  their  way  with 
timidity  and  hesitation.  Unacquainted  with  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  of  America,  and  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
ductions best  suited  to  them,  they  seem  to  have  had 
no  settled  plan  of  improvement,  and  their  schemes 
were  continually  varying.  Their  system  of  govern- 
ment was  equally  fluctuating.  In  the  course  of 
eighteen  years  ten  different  persons  presided  over 
the  province  as  chief  governors.  No  wonder  that, 
under  such  administration,  all  the  efforts  to  give  vi- 
gour and  stability  to  the  colony  should  prove  abor- 
tive, or  produce  only  slender  effects.  These  efforts, 
however,  when  estimated  according  to  the  ideas  of 
that  age,  either  with  respect  to  commerce  or  to  poli- 
cy, were  very  considerable,  and  conducted  with  as- 
tonishing perseverance 

Above  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were 
expended  in  this  first  attempt  to  plant  an  English 
colony  in  America;  and  more  than  nine  thousand 
persons  were  ,sent  out  from  the  mother  country  to 
people  this  new  settlement.  At  the  dissolution  of 
the  company  the  nation,  in  return  for  this  waste  of 
treasure  and.  of  people,  did  not  receive  from  Virginia 
an  annual  importation  of  commodities  exceeding 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  value ; and  the  colony 
was  so  far  from  having  added  strength  to  the  state 
by  an  increase  of  population,  that  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundied  and  twenty-four  scarcely  two 
thousand  persons  survived ; a wretched  remnant  of 
the  numerous  emigrants  who  had  flocked  thither 
with  sanguine  expectations  of  a very  different  fate. 

The  company,  like  all  unprosperous  societies,  fell 
unpitied.  The  violent  hand  with  which  prerogative 
had  invaded  its  rights  was  forgotten,  and  new  pros- 
pects of  success  opened,  under  a form  of  government 
exempt  from  all  the  defects  to  which  past  disasters 
were  imputed.  The  king  and  the  nation  concurred 
with  equal  ardour  in  resolving  to  encourage  the  co- 
lony. Soon  after  the  final  judgment  In  the  court  of 


King’s  Bench  against  the  company  James  appointed 
a council  of  twelve  persons  to  take  the  temporary 
direction  of  affairs  in  Virginia,  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  frame  with  deliberate  consideration  proper 
regulations  for  the  permanent  government  of  the 
colony.  Pleased  with  such  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising his  talents  as  a legislator,  he  began  to  turn  his 
attention  towards  the  subject;  but  death  prevented 
him  from  completing  his  plan. 

Charles  I.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  adopted 
all  his  father’s  maxims  with  respect  to  the  colony  in 
Virginia.  He  declared  it  to  be  a part  of  the  empire 
annexed  to  the  crown,  and  immediately  subordinate 
to  its  jurisdiction  ; he  conferred  the  title  of  governor 
on  Sir  George  Yardely,  and  appointed  him,  in  con- 
junction with  a council  of  twelve  and  a secretary,  to 
exercise  supreme  authority  there,  and  enjoined  them 
to  conform,  in  every  point,  to  such  instructions  as 
from  time  to  time  they  might  receive  from  him. 
From  the  tenor  of  the  king’s  commission,  as  well  as 
from  the  known  spirit  of  his  policy,  it  is  apparent 
that  he  intended  to  vest  every  power  of  government, 
both  legislative  and  executive,  in  the  governor  and 
council,  without  recourse  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  as  possessing  a right  to  enact  laws  for  the 
community,  or  to  impose  taxes  upon  it.  Yardely 
and  his  council,  who  seem  to  have  been  fit  instru- 
ments for  carrying  this  system  of  arbitrary  rule  into 
execution,  did  not  fail  to  put  such  a construction  on 
the  words  of  their  commission  as  was  most  favoura 
ble  to  their  own  jurisdiction.  During  a great  part 
of  Charles’s  reign,  Virginia  knew  no  other  law  than 
the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Statutes  were  published, 
and  taxes  imposed,  without  once  calling  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  authorize  them  by  their 
sanction.  At  the  same  time  that  the  colonists  were 
bereaved  of  political  rights,  which  they  deemed  essen- 
tial to  freemen  and  citizens,  their  private  property 
was  violently  invaded.  A proclamation  was  issued 
by  which,  under  pretexts  equally  absurd  and  frivo- 
lous, thev  were  prohibited  from  selling  tobacco  to 
any  person  but  certain  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  king  to  purchase  it  on  his  account;  and  they  had 
the  cruel  mortification  to  behold  the  sovereign,  who 
should  have  afforded  them  protection,  engross  all  the 
profits  of  their  industry,  by  seizing  the  only  valuable 
commodity  which  they  had  to  vend,  and  retaining 
the  monopoly  of  it  in  his  own  hands.  While  the 
staple  of  the  colony  in  Virginia  sunk  in  value  under 
the  oppression  and  restraints  of  a monopoly,  pro- 
perty inland  wras  rendered  insecure  by  various  grants 
of  it,  which  Charles  inconsiderately  bestowed  upon 
his  favourites.  These  were  not  only  of  such  exorbi- 
tant extent  as  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of 
cultivation ; but  from  inattention,  or  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  geography  of  the  country,  their 
boundaries  were  so  inaccurately  defined,  that  large 
tracts  already  occupied  and  planted  were  often  in- 
cluded in  them. 

The  murmurs  and  complaints  which  such  a system 
of  administration  excited  were  augmented  by  the 
rigour  with  which  Sir  John  Harvey,  who  succeeded 
Yardely  in  the  government  of  the  colony,  enforced 
every  act  of  power.  Rapacious,  unfeeling,  and 
haughty,  he  added  insolence  to  oppression,  and  nei- 
ther regarded  the  sentiments  nor  listened  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  people  under  his  command.  The 
colonists,  far  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  over- 
awed by  authority  derived  from  a royal  commission, 
submitted  long  to  his  tyranny  and  exactions.  Their 
patience  was  at  last  exhausted  ; and  m a transport  of. 
popular  rage  and  indignation  they  seized  their  go 
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vernor,  and  sent  him  a prisoner  to  England,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  their  number,  whom  they  deputed 
to  prefer  their  accusations  against  him  to  the  king. 
But  this  attempt  to  redress  their  own  wrongs,  by  a 
proceeding  so  summary  and  violent  as  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  any  idea  of  regular  government,  and  can 
be  justified  only  in  cases  of  such  urgent  necessity  as 
rarely  occur  in  civil  society,  was  altogether  repug- 
nant to  every  notion  which  Charles  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  obedience  due  by  subjects  to  their 
sovereign.  To  him  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  ap- 
peared to  be  not  only  an  usurpation  of  his  right  to 
judge  and  to  punish  one  of  his  own  officers,  but  an 
open  and  audacious  act  of  rebellion  against  his  au- 
thority. Without  deigning  to  admit  their  deputies 
into  his  presence,  or  to  hear  one  article  of  their 
charge  against  Harvey,  the  king  instantly  sent  him 
back  to  his  former  station,  with  an  ample  renewal  of 
all  the  powers  belonging  to  it.  But  though  Charles 
deemed  this  vigorous  step  necessary  in  order  to  as- 
sert his  own  authority,  and  to  testify  his  displeasure 
with  those  who  had  presumed  to  offer  such  an  insult 
to  it,  he  seems  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  griev- 
ances under  which  the  colonists  groaned,  and  of  the 
chief  source  from  which  they  flowed,  that  soon  after 
he  not  only  removed  a governor  so  justly  odious  to 
them,  but  named  as  a successor  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, a person  far  superior  to  Harvey  in  rank  and 
abilities,  and  still  more  distinguished  by  possessing 
all  the  popular  virtues  to  which  the  other  was  a 
Stranger. 

Under  his  government  the  colony  in  Virginia  re- 
mained, with  some  short  intervals  of  interruption, 
almost  forty  years ; and  to  his  mild  and  prudent  ad- 
ministration its  increase  and  prosperity  are  in  a great 
measure  to  be  ascribed.  It  was,  indebted,  however, 
to  the  king  himself  for  such  a reform  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  policy,  as  gave  a different  aspect  to  the 
colony,  and  animated  all  its  operations  with  new 
spirit.  Though  the  tenor  of  Sir  William  Berkeley’s 
commission  was  the  same  with  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor, he  received  instructions  under  the  great  seal,  by 
which  he  was  empowered  to  declare,  that  in  all  its 
concerns,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  the  colony 
was  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land ; he  was  directed  to  issue  writs  for  electing  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  governor  and  council,  were  to  form  a general, 
assembly,  and  to  possess  supreme  legislative  autho- 
rity in  the  community ; he  was  ordered  to  esta- 
blish courts  of  justice,  in  which  all  questions,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  were  to  be  decided  agreeably  to  the 
forms  of  judicial  procedure  in  the  mother  country. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  were  the  motives 
which  induced  a monarch,  tenacious  in  adhering  to 
any  opinion  or  system  which  he  had  once  adopted, 
jealous  to  excess  of  his  own  rights,  and  adverse  on 
every  occasion  to  any  extension  of  the  privileges 
claimed  by  his  people,  to  relinquish  his  original  plan 
of  administration  in  the  colony,  and  to  grant  such 
immunities  to  his  subjects  settled  there.  From  the 
historians  of  Virginia,  no  less  superficial  than  ill 
informed,  no  light  can  be  derived  with  respect  to  this 
point.  It  is  most  probable  the  dread  of  the  spirit 
then  rising  in  Great  Britain  extorted  from  Charles 
concessions  so  favourable  to  Virginia.  After  an  in- 
termission of  almost  twelve  years  the  state  of  his 
affairs  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  There  his  subjects  would  find 
a jurisdiction  independent  of  the  crown,  and  able  to 
controul  its  authority.  There  they  hoped  for  legal 
redress  of  all  their  grievances.  As  the  colonists  in 


Virginia  had  applied  for  relief  to  a former  parlia- 
ment, it  might  be  expected  with  certainty  that  they 
would  lay  their  case  before  the  first  meeting  of  an 
assembly  in  which  they  were  secure  of  a favourable 
audience.  Charles  knew  that  if  the  spirit  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  Virginia  were  to  be  tried  by  the 
maxims  of  the  English  constitution,  it  must  be  se- 
verely reprehended.  He  was  aware  that  many  mea- 
sures  of  greater  moment  in  his  government  would  be 
brought  under  a strict  review  in  parliament ; and, 
unwilling  to  give  malcontents  the  advantage  of  add- 
ing a charge  of  oppression  in  the  remote  parts  of  his 
dominions  to  a catalogue  of  domestic  grievances,  he 
artfully  endeavoured  to  take  the  merit  of  having 
granted  voluntarily  to  his  people  in  Virginia  such 
privileges  as  he  foresaw  would  be  extorted  from  him. 

But  though  Charles  established  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  Virginia  on  a model  similar  to  that  of 
the  Engli-sh  constitution,  and  conferred  on  his  sub- 
jects there  all  the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens,  he 
was  extremely  solicitous  to  maintain  its  connexion 
with  the  parent  state.  With  this  view  he  instructed 
Sir  William  Berkeley  strictly  to  prohibit  any  com 
merce  of  the  colony  with  foreign  nations ; and  in 
order  more  certainly  to  secure  exclusive  possession 
of  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  sale  of  its  pro- 
ductions, he  was  required  to  take  a bond  from  the 
master  of  each  vessel  that  sailed  from  Virginia  to 
land  his  cargo  in  some  part  of  the  king’s  dominions 
in  Europe.  Even  under  this  restraint,  such  is  the 
kindly  influence  of  free  government  on  society,  the 
colony  advanced  so  rapidly  in  industry  and  popula- 
tion, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the  Eng- 
lish settled  in  it  exceeded  twenty  thousand. 

Gratitude  towards  a monarch  from  whose  hands 
they  had  received  immunities  which  they  had  long 
wished  but  hardly  expected  to  enjoy,  the  influence 
and  example  of  a popular  governor,  passionately  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  his  master,  concurred  in 
preserving  inviolated  loyalty  among  the  colonists. 
Even  after  monarchy  was  abolished,  after  one  king 
had  been  beheaded,  and  another  driven  into  exile, 
the  authority  of  the  crown  continued  to  be  acknow- 
ledged and  revered  in  Virginia.  Irritated  at  this 
open  defiance  of  its  power,  the  parliament  issued  an 
ordinance,  declaring,  that  as  the  settlement  in  Vir- 
ginia had  been  made  at  the  cost  and  by  the  people  of 
England,  it  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  English  commonwealth,  and  subject  to 
such  laws  and  regulations  as  are  or  shall  be  made  in 
parliament ; that,  instead  of  this  dutiful  submission, 
the  colonists  had  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the 
state  and  audaciously  rebelled  against  it;  that  on  this 
account  they  were  denounced  notorious  traitors,  and 
not  only  all  vessels  belonging  to  natives  of  England 
but  those  of  foreign  nations  were  prohibited  to  enter 
their  ports,  or  to  carry  on  any  commerce  writh  them. 

It  was  not  the  mode  of  that  age  to  wage  a war  of 
words  alone.  The  efforts  of  a high-spirited  govern- 
ment in  asserting  its  own  dignity  were  prompt  and 
vigorous.  A powerful  squadron,  with  a considerable 
j body  of  land  forces,  was  despatched  to  reduce  the 
i Virginians  to  obedience.  After  compelling  the  co- 
I lonies  in  Barbadoes  and  the  other  islands  to  submit 
| to  the  commonwealth,  the  squadron  entered  the  bay 
j of  Chesapeak.  Berkeley,  with  more  courage  than 
; prudence,  took  arms  to  oppose  this  formidable  arma- 
j ment;  but  he  could  not  long  maintain  such  an  un- 
equal contest.  His  gallant  resistance,  however,  pro 
cured  favourable  terms  to  the  people  under  his  go- 
vernment. A general  indemnity  for  all  past  offences 
was  granted;  they  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
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the  commonwealth,  and  were  admitted  to  a partici- 
pation of  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens.  Berke- 
ley, firm  to  his  principles  of  loyalty,  disdained  to 
make  any  stipulation  for  himself ; and  choosing  to 
pass  his  days  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  a go- 
vernment which  he  detested,  continued  to  reside  in 
Virginia  as  a private  man,  beloved  and  respected  by 
all  over  whom  he,had  formerly  presided. 

Not  satisfied  with  taking  measures  to  subject  the 
colonies,  the  commonwealth  turned  its  attention  to- 
wards the  most  effectual  mode  of  retaining  them  in 
dependence  on  the  parent  state'  and  of  securing  to  it 
the  benefit  of  their  increasing  commerce.  With  this 
view  the  parliament  framed  two  laws,  one  of  which 
expressly  prohibited  all  mercantile  intercourse  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  foreign  states,  and  the  other 
ordained  that  no  production  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Ame- 
rica should  be  imported  into  the  dominions  ojf  the 
commonwealth  but  in  vessels  belonging  to  English 
owners,  or  to  the  people  of  the  colonies  settled  there, 
and  navigated  by  an  English  commander,  and  by 
crews  of  which  the  greater  part  must  be  English- 
men. But  while  the  wisdom  of  the  commonwealth 
prescribed  the  channel  in  which  the  trade  of  the  co- 
lonies was  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  solicitous  to  encou- 
rage the  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodity  of  Vir- 
ginia by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  gave  legal 
force  to  all  the  injunctions  of  James  and  Charles 
against  planting  tobacco  in  England. 

Under  governors  appointed  by  the  commonwealth, 
or  by  Cromwell  when  he  usurped  the  supreme 
power,  Virginia  remained  almost  nine  years  in 
perfect  tranquillity.  During  that  period  many  ad- 
herents to  the  royal  party,  and  among  these  some 
gentlemen  of  good  families,  in  order  to  avoid  danger 
and  oppression  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  hopes  of  repairing  their  ruined  fortunes, 
resorted  thither.  Warmly  attached  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  had  fought  and  suffered,  and  animated 
with  all  the  passions  natural  to  men  recently  en- 
gaged in  a fierce  and  long  protracted  civil  war,  they, 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  colonists,  confirmed 
them  in  principles  of  loyalty,  and  added  to  their 
impatience  and  indignation  under  the  restraints  im- 
posed on  their  commerce  by  their  new  masters.  On 
the  death  of  Matthews,  the  last  governor  named  by 
Cromwell,  the  sentiments  and  inclination  of  the 
people,  no  longer  under  the  controul  of  authority, 
burst  out  with  violence.  They  forced  Sir  William 
Berkeley  to  quit  his  retirement;  they  unanimously 
elected  him  governor  of  the  colony ; and  as  he  re- 
fused to  act  under  an  usurped  authority,  they  boldly 
erected  the  royal  standard,  and  acknowledging 
Charles  II.  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign,  proclaimed 
him  with  all  his  titles;  and  the  Virginians  long 
boasted,  that  as  they  were  the  last  of  the  king’s  sub- 
jects who  renounced  their  allegiance,  they  were  the 
first  who  returned  to  their  duty. 

Happily  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  a revolution 
in  England,  no  less  sudden  and  unexpected,  seated 
Charles  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  saved 
them  from  the  severe  chastisement  to  which  their 
premature  declaration  in  his  favour  must  have  ex- 
posed them.  On  receiving  the  first  account  of  this 
event,  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  colony  were  uni- 
versal and  unbounded.  These,  however,  were  not  of 
long  continuance.  Gracious  but  unproductive  pro- 
fessions of  esteem  and  good  will  were  the  only  return 
made  by  Charles  to  loyalty  and  services  which  in 
their  own  estimation  were  so  distinguished  that  no 
recompence  was  beyond  what  they  might  claim.  If 
the  king’s  ueglect  and  ingratitude  disappointed  all 


the  sanguiue  hopes  which  their  vanity  had  founded 
on  the  merit  of  their  past  conduct,  the  spirit  which 
influenced  parliament  in  its  commercial  deliberations 
opened  a prospect  that  alarmed  them  with  respect  to 
their  future  situation.  In  framing  regulations  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade,  which,  during  the  con- 
vulsions of  civil  war,  and  amidst  continual  fluctua- 
tions in  government,  had  met  with  such  obstruction 
that  it  declined  in  every  quarter;  the  House  of 
Commons,  instead  of  granting  the  colonies  that  re- 
lief which  they  expected  from  the  restraints  in  their 
commerce  imposed  by  the  commonwealth  and  Crom- 
well, not  only  adopted  all  their  ideas  concerning 
this  branch  of  legislation,  but  extended  them  further. 
This  produced  the  act  of  navigation , the  most  im- 
portant and  memorable  of  any  in  the  statute-book 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  English  commerce. 
By  it,  besides  several  momentous  articles  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  this  work,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  com- 
modities should  be  imported  into  any  settlement  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  or  exported  from  them, 
but  in  vessels  of  English  or  plantation  built,  whereof 
the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  shall  be 
English  subjects,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  ship  and 
goods;  that  none  but  natural-bom  subjects,  or  such 
as  have  been  naturalized,  shall  exercise  the  occupa- 
tion of  merchant  or  factor  in  any  English  settlement, 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  goods  and  chattels; 
that  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  ginger, 
or  woods  used  in  dyeing,  of  the  growth  or  manu- 
facture of  the  colonies,  shall  be  shipped  from  them  to 
any  other  country  but  England ; and  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  performance  of  this,  a sufficient  bond,  with 
one  surety,  shall  be  given  before  sailing  by  the 
owners,  for  a specific  sum  proportional  to  the  rate  of 
the  vessel  employed  by  them.  The  productions  sub- 
jected to  this  restriction  are  distinguished,  in  the 
language  of  commerce  and  finance,  by  the  name  of 
enumerated  commodities,  and  as  industry  in  its  pro- 
gress furnished  new  articles  of  value,  these  have 
been  successively  added  to  the  roll,  and  subjected  to 
the  same  restraint  Soon  after,  the  act  of  naviga- 
tion was  extended,  and  additional  restraints  were 
imposed,  by  a new  law,  which  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  any  European  commodity  into  the  co- 
lonies, but  what  was  laden  in  England  in  vessels 
navigated  and  manned  as  the  act  of  navigation  re- 
quired. More  effectual  provision  was  made  by  this 
law  for  enacting  the  penalties  to  which  the  trans- 
gressors of  the  act  of  navigation  were  subjected; 
and  the  principles  of  policy,  on  which  the  various  re- 
gulations contained  in  both  statutes  are  founded, 
were  openly  avowed  in  a declaration,  that  as  the 
plantations  beyond  seas  are  inhabited  and  peopled 
by  subjects  of  England,  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
firmer  dependence  upon  it,  and  rendered  yet  more 
beneficial  and  advantageous  unto  it,  in  the  further 
employment  and  increase  of  English  shipping  and 
seamen,  as  well  as  in  the  vent  of  English  woollen 
and  other  manufactures  and  commodities;  and  in 
making  England  a staple,  not  only  of  the  commodi- 
ties of  those  plantations,  but  also  of  the  commodities 
of  other  countries  and  places,  for  the  supplying  of 
them;  and  itbeing  the  usage  of  other  nations  to  keep 
the  trade  of  their  plantations  to  themselves.  In  pro- 
secution of  those  favourite  maxims,  the  English  le- 
gislature proceeded  a step  further.  As  the  act  of  na- 
vigation had  left  the  people  of  the  colonies  at  liberty 
to  export  the  enumerated  commodities  from  one 
plantation  to  another  without  paying  any  duty,  it 
subjected  them  to  a tax  equivalent  to  what  was  paid 
by  the  consumers  of  these  commodities  in  England. 
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B7  these  successive  regulations,  the  plan  of  se- 1 
curing  to  England  a monopoly  of  the  commerce  with 
its  colonies,  and  of  shutting  up  every  other  channel 
into  which  it  might,  be  diverted,  was  perfected,  and 
reduced  into  a complete  system.  On  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic  these  regulations  have  been  extolled  as  an 
extraordinary  effort  of  political  sagacity,  and  have 
been  considered  as  the  great  charter  of  national  com- 
merce, to  which  the  parent  state  is  indebted  for  all 
its  opulence  and  power.  On  the  other,  they  have 
been  execrated  as  a code  of  oppression,  more  suited 
to  the  illiberality  of  mercantile  ideas  than  to  exten- 
sive views  of  legislative  wisdom.  Which  of  these 
opinions  is  best  founded,  I shall  examine  at  large  in 
another  part  of  this  work.  But  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  settlements  in  America,  it  was 
necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  those  restrain- 
ing laws  with  accuracy,  as  in  every  subsequent 
transaction  we  may  observe  a perpetual  exertion,  on 
the  part  of  the  mother-country,  to  enforce  and  ex- 
tend them;  and  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  en- 
deavours no  less  unremitting  to  elude  or  to  obstruct 
their  operation. 

Hardly  was  the  act  of  navigation  known  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  its  effects  begun  to  be  felt,  when  the  co- 
lony remonstrated  against  it  as  a grievance,  and  pe- 
titioned earnestly  for  relief.  But  the  commercial 
ideas  of  Charles  and  his  ministers  coincided  so  per- 
fectly with  those  of  parliament,  that,  instead  of 
listening  with  a favourable  ear  to  their  applications, 
they  laboured  assiduously  to  carry  the  act  into  strict 
execution.  For  this  purpose,  instructions  were 
issued  to  the  governor,  forts  were  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  principal  rivers,  and  small  vessels  appointed 
to  cruise  on  the  coast.  The  Virginians,  seeing  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  exemption  from  the  act,  set 
themselves  to  evade  it ; and  found  means,  notwith- 
standing the  vigilance  with  which  they  were  watched, 
of  carrying  on  a considerable  clandestine  trade  with 
foreigners,  particularly  with  the  Dutch  settled  on 
Hudson’s  river.  Imboldened  by  observing  disaffec- 
tion spread  through  the  colony,  some  veteran  soldiers 
who  had  served  under  Cromwell,  and  had  been 
banished  to  Virginia,  formed  a design  of  rendering 
themselves  masters  of  the  country,  and  of  asserting 
its  independence  on  England.  This  rash  project 
was  discovered  by  one  of  their  associates,  and  dis- 
concerted by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley.  But  the  spirit  of  discontent,  though  re- 
pressed, was  not  extinguished.  Every  day  some- 
thing occured  to  revive  and  to  nourish  it.  As  it  is 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  commerce  can  be  turned 
into  a new  channel,  tobacco,  the  staple  of  the  colony, 
sunk  prodigiously  in  value  when  they  were  compelled 
to  send  it  all  to  one  market.  It  was  some  time  before 
England  could  furnish  them  regularly  with  full  assort- 
ments of  those  necessary  articles,  without  which  the 
industry  of  the  colony  could  not  be  carried  on,  or 
its  prosperity  secured.  Encouraged  by  the  symptoms 
of  general  languor  and  despondency  which  this  de- 
clining state  of  the  colony  occasioned,  the  Indians 
seated  towards  the  ends  of  the  rivers  ventured  first 
to  attack  the  remote  settlements,  and  then  to  make 
incursions  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 
Unexpected  as  these  hostilities  were,  from  a people 
who  during  a long  period  had  lived  in  friendship 
with  the  English,  a measure  taken  by  the  king  seems 
to  have  excited  still  greater  terror  among  the  most 
opulent  people  of  the  colony.  Charles  had  impru- 
dently imitated  the  example  of  his  father,  by  grant- 
ing such  large  tracts  of  land  in  Virginia  to  several 
of  his  courtiers,  as  tended  to  unsettle  the  distribu- 


tion of  property  in  the  country,  and  to  render  the 
title  of  the  most  ancient  planters  to  their  estates 
precarious  and  questionable.  From  those  various 
causes,  which  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree  affected 
every  individual  in  the  colony,  the  indignation  of  the 
people  became  general,  and  was  worked  up  to  such 
a pitch,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  precipitate 
them  into  the  most  desperate  acts  but  some  leader 
qualified  to  unite  and  to  direct  their  operations. 

Such  a leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a 
colonel  of  militia,  who,  though  he  had  been  settled 
in  Virginia  only  three  years,  had  acquired,  by  po- 
pular manners,  an  insinuating  address,  and  the 
consideration  derived  from  having  been  regularly 
trained  in  England  to  the  profession  of  law,  such 
general  esteem,  that  he  had  been  admitted  into  the 
council,  and  was  'regarded  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable persons  in  the  colony.  Bacon  was  ambi- 
tious, eloquent,  daring,  and,  prompted  either  by 
honest  zeal  to  redress  the  public  wrongs,  or  allured 
by  hopes  of  raising  himself  to  distinction  and  power, 
he  mingled  with  the  malcontents ; and  by  his  bold 
harangues  and  confident  promises  of  removing  all 
their  grievances,  he  inflamed  them  almost  to  madness. 
As  the  devastation  committed  by  the  Indians  was  the 
calamity  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  he  accused 
the  governor  of  having  neglected  the  proper  mea- 
sures for  repelling  the  invasions  of  the  savages,  and 
exhorted  them  to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
and  to  exterminate  that  odious  race.  Great  num- 
bers assembled,  and  chose  Bacon  to  be  their  gene- 
ral. He  applied  to  the  governor  for  a commission, 
confirming  this  election  of  the  people,  and  offered 
to  march  instantly  against  the  common  enemy. 
Berkeley,  accustomed  by  long  possession  of  supreme 
command  to  high  ideas  of  the  respect  due  to  his  sta- 
tion, considered  this  tumultuary  armament  as  an  open 
insult  to  his  authority,  and  suspected  that,  under 
specious  appearances,  Bacon  concealed  mpst  dan- 
gerous designs.  Unwilling,  however,  to  give  fur- 
ther provocations  to  an  incensed  multitude  by  a di- 
rect refusal  of  what  they  demanded,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  negociate,  in  order  to  gain  time ; and  it 
was  not  until  he  found  all  endeavours  to  soothe  them 
ineffectual,  that  he  issued  a proclamation,  requiring 
them,  in  the  king’s  name,  under  the  pain  of  being 
denounced  rebels,  to  disperse. 

But  Bacon,  sensible  that  he  had  now  advanced 
so  far  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  recede  with  ho- 
nour or  safety,  instantly  took  the  only  resolution 
that  remained  in  his  situation.  At  the  head  of  a 
chosen  body  of  his  followers,  he  marched  rapidly 
to  Jamestown,  and  surrounding  the  house  where 
the  governor  and  council  were  assembled,  demanded 
the  commission  for  which  he  had  formerly  applied. 
Berkeley,  with  the  proud  indignant  spirit  of  a cava- 
lier, disdaining  the  requisitions  of  a rebel,  perempto- 
rily refused  to  comply,  and  calmly  presented  his 
naked  breast  to  the  weapons  which  were  pointed 
against  it.  The  council,  however,  foreseeing  the 
fatal  consequences  of  driving  an  enraged  multitude, 
in  whose  power  they  were,  to  the  last  extremities  of 
violence,  prepared  a commission  constituting  Bacon 
general  of  all  the  forces  in  Virginia,  and  by  their 
entreaties  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  sign  it. 
Bacon  with  his  troops  retired  in  triumph.  Hardly 
was  the  council  delivered  by  his  departure  from  the 
dread  of  present  danger,  when,  by  a transition  not 
unusual  in  feeble  minds,  presumptuous  boldness 
succeeded  to  excessive  fear.  The  commission 
granted  to  Bacon  was  declared  to  be  null,  having 
been  extorted  by  force  ; he  was  proclaimed  a rebel. 
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his  followers  were  required  to  abandon  his  standard, 
and  the  militia  ordered  to  arm,  and  to  join  the  go- 
vernor. 

Enraged  at  conduct  which  he  branded  with  the 
name  of  base  and  treacherous,  Bacon,  instead  of 
continuing  his  march  towards  the  Indian  country, 
instantly  wheeled  about,  and  advanced  with  all  his 
forces  to  James  town.  The  governor,  unable  to  re- 
sist such  a numerous  body,  made  his  escape,  and 
fled  across  the  bay  to  Acomack  on  the  eastern 
shore.  Some  of  the  counsellors  accompanied  him 
thither,  others  retired  to  their  own  plantations. 
Upon  the  flight  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  dis- 
persion of  the  council,  the  frame  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  colony  seemed  to  be  dissolved,  and 
Bacon  became  possessed  of  supreme  and  uncon- 
trolled power.  But  as  he  was  sensible  that  his 
countrymen  would  not  long  submit  with  patience  to 
authority  acquired  and  held  merely  by  force  of  arms, 
he  endeavoured  to  found  it  on  a more  constitutional 
basis,  by  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  people’s  ap- 
probation. With  this  view  he  called  together  the 
most  considerable  gentlemen  in  the  colony,  and  hav- 
ing prevailed  on  them  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to 
maintain  his  authority,  and  to  resist  every’  enemy 
that  should  oppose  it,  he  from  that  time  considered 
his  jurisdiction  as  legally  established. 

Berkeley,  meanwhile,  having  collected  some  forces, 
made  inroads  into  different  parts  of  the  colony  where 
Bacon’s  authority  was  recognised.  Several  sharp 
conflicts  happened  with  various  success.  James 
town  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  best  cultivated 
districts  in  the  province  were  laid  waste,  sometimes 
by  one  party,  and  sometimes  by  the  other.  But  it 
was  not  by  his  own  exertions  that  the  governor 
hoped  to  terminate  the  contest.  He  had  early  trans- 
mitted an  account  of  the  transactions  in  Virginia  to 
the  king,  and  demanded  such  a body  of  soldiers  as 
would  enable  him  to  quell  the  insurgents,  whom  he 
represented  as  so  exasperated  by  the  restraints,  im- 
posed on  their  trade,  that  they  were  impatient  to 
shake  off  all  dependence  on  the  parent  state.  Charles, 
alarmed  at  a commotion  no  less  dangerous  than  un- 
expected, and  solicitous  to  maintain  his  authority 
over  a colony  the  value  of  which  was  daily  increas- 
ing and  more  fully  understood,  speedily  despatched 
a small  squadron  with  such  a number  of  regular 
troops  as  Berkeley  had  required.  Bacon  and  his 
followers  received  information  of  this  armament, 
but  were  not  intimidated  at  its  approach.  They 
boldly  determined  to  oppose  it  with  open  force, 
and  declared  it  to  be  consistent  with  their  duty  and 
allegiance,  to  treat  all  who  should  aid  Sir  William 
Berkeley  as  enemies,  until  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  laying  their  grievances  before  their 
sovereign. 

But  while  both  parties  prepared,  with  equal  ani- 
mosity, to  involve  their  country  in  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  an  event  happened,  which  quieted  the 
commotion  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  ex- 
cited. Bacon,  when  ready  to  take  the  field,  sicken- 
ed and  died.  None  of  his  followers  possessed  such 
talents,  or  were  so  much  objects  of  the  people’s  con- 
fidence, as  entitled  them  to  aspire  to  the  supreme 
command.  Destitute  of  a leader  to  conduct  and 
animate  them,  their  sanguine  hopes  of  success  sub- 
sided ; mutual  distrust  accompanied  this  universal 
despondency  ; all  began  to  wish  for  an  accommoda- 
tion ; and  after  a short  negociation  with  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted 
to  his  government,  on  obtaining  a promise  of 
general  pardon, 


Thus  terminated  an  insurrection,  which,  in  the 
annals  of  Virginia,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Bacon’s  rebellion.  During  seven  months  this  dar- 
ing leader  was  master  of  the  colony,  while  the  royal 
governor  was  shut  up  in  a remote  and  ill-peopled 
corner  of  it.  What  were  the  real  motives  that 
prompted  him  to  take  arms,  and  to  what  length  he 
intended  to  carry  his  plans  of  reformation,  either  in 
commerce  or  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
in  the  scanty  materials  from  which  we  derive  our 
information  with  respect  to  this  transaction.  It  is 
probable,  that  his  conduct,  like  that  of  other  adven- 
turers in  faction,  would  have  been  regulated  chiefly 
by  events  ; and  accordingly  as  these  proved  favour- 
able or  adverse,  his  views  and  requisitions  would 
have  been  extended  or  circumscribed. 

Sir  Wilbam  Berkeley,  as  soon  as  he  was  rein- 
stated in  his  office,  called  together  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  that  by  their  advice  and  authority 
public  tranquility  and  order  might  be  perfectly  es- 
tablished. Though  this  assembly  met  a few  weeks 
after  the  death  of  Bacon,  while  the  memory  of  reci- 
procal injuries  was  - still  recent,  and  when  the  pas- 
sions excited  by  such  a fierce  contest  had  but  little 
time  to  subside,  its  proceedings  were  conducted  with 
a moderation  seldom  exercised  by  the  successful 
party  in  a civil  war.  No  man  suffered  capitally  ; a 
small  number  were  subjected  to  fines  ; others  were 
declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust ; 
and  with  those  exceptions  the  promise  of  general 
indemnity  was  confirmed  by  law.  Soon  after, 
Berkeley  was  recalled,  and  colonel  Jeffervs  was 
appointed  his  successor. 

From  that  period  to  the  revolution  in  1688,  there 
is  scarcely  any  memorable  occurrence  in  the  history 
of  Virginia.  A peace  was  concluded  with  the 
Indians.  Under  several  successive  governors,  ad- 
ministration was  carried  on  in  the  colony  with  the 
same  arbitrary  spirit  that  distinguished  the  latter 
years  of  Charles  II.  and  the  precipitate  counsels  of 
James  II.  The  Virginians,  witn  a constitution 
which  in  form  resembled  that  of  England,  enjoyed 
hardly  any  portion  of  the  liberty  which  that  admira- 
ble system  of  policy  is  framed  to  secure.  They  were 
deprived  even  of  the  last  consolation  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  power  of  complaining,  by  a law  which, 
under  severe  penalties,  prohibited  them  from  speak- 
ing disrespectfully  of  the  governor,  or  defaming, 
either  by  words,  or  writing,  the  administration  of 
the  colony.  Still,  however,  the  laws  restraining 
their  commerce  were  felt  as  an  intolerable  grie- 
vance, and  they  nourished  in  secret  a spirit  of  discon- 
tent, which,  from  the  necessity  of  concealing  it,  ac- 
quired a greater  degree  of  acrimony.  But  notwith- 
standing those  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 
colony  continued  to  inci’ease.  The  use  of  tobacco 
was  now  become  general  in  Europe  ; and  though  it 
had  fallen  considerably  in  price,  the  extent  of  de- 
mand compensated  that  diminution,  and  by  giving 
constant  employment  to  the  industry  of  the  planters, 
diffused  wealth  among  them.  At  the  revolution  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  colony  exceeded  sixty 
thousand,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-eight  years  its 
population  had  been  more  than  doubled. 


BOOK  X. 

"When  James  I.,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  six,  made  that  magnificent  paniticn 
which  has  been  mentioned,  of  a vast  region  in  North 
America,  extending  from  the  thirty  -fourth  to  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  between  two  trading 
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companies  of  his  subjects,  he  established  the  residence 
of  the  one  in  London,  and  of  the  other  in  Plymouth. 
The  former  was  authorized  to  settle  in  the  southern, 
and  the  latter  in  the  northern  part  of  this  territory, 
then  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia. 
This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  formed  upon 
the  idea  of  some  speculative  refiner,  who  aimed  at 
diffusing  the  spirit  of  industry,  by  fixing  the  seat  of 
one  branch  of  the  trade  that  was  now  to  be  opened 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  the  other  on  the 
west.  But  London  possesses  such  advantages  of 
situation  that  the  commercial  wealth  and  activity  of 
England  have  always  centered  in  the  capital.  At 
the  beginning  of  the’  last  century  the  superiority  of 
the  metropolis  in  both  these  respects  was  so  great, 
that  though  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by 
the  king  on  the  two  trading  companies  were  pre- 
cisely the  same,  the  adventurers  settled  in  Plymouth 
fell  far  short  of  those  in  London  in  the  vigour  and 
success  of  their  efforts  towards  accomplishing  the 
purpose  of  their  institution.  Though  the  operations 
of  the  Plymouth  company  were  animated  by  the 
public-spirited  zeal  of  Sir  John  Popham,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  some 
other  gentlemen  of  the  west,  all  its  exertions  were 
feeble  and  unfortunate. 

The  first  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  company  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seven  a feeble  settlement  was  made 
at  Sagahadoc ; but  on  account  of  the  rigour  of  the 
climate  was  soon  relinquished,  and  for  some  time 
nothing  further  w-as  attempted  than  a few  fishing 
voyages  to  Cape  Cod,  or  a pitiful  traffic  with  the  na- 
tives for  skins  and  oil.  One  of  the  vessels  equipped 
for  this  purpose  was  commanded  by  Captain  Smith, 
whose  name  has  been  so  often  mentioned  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  history  of  Virginia.  The  adventure 
was  prosperous  and  lucrative.  But  his  ardent  enter- 
prising mind  could  not  confine  its  attention  to  ob- 
jects so  unequal  to  it  as  the  petty  details  of  a trading 
toyage.  He  employed  a part  of  his  time  in  explor- 
ing the  coast,  and  in  delineating  its  bays  and  har- 
bours. On  his  return  he  laid  a map  of  it  before 
Prince  Charles,  and,  with  the  usual  exaggeration  of 
discoverers,  painted  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
country  in  such  glowing  colours  that  the  young 
prince,  in  the  warmth  of  admiration,  declared  that  it 
should  be  called  New  England;  a name  which 
effaced  that  of  Virginia,  and  by  which  it  is  still  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  favourable  accounts  of  the  country  by  Smith, 
as  well  as  the  success  of  his  voyage,  seem  to  have 
encouraged  private  adventurers  to  prosecute  the 
trade  on  the  coast  of  New  England  with  greater 
briskness ; but  did  not  inspire  the  languishing  com- 
pany of  Plymouth  with  such  vigour  as  to  make  any 
new  attempt  towards  establishing  a permanent  colony 
there.  Something  more  than  the  prospect  of  distant 
gain  to  themselves  or  of  future  advantages  to  their 
country,  was  requisite  in  order  to  induce  men  to 
abandon  the  place  of  their  nativity  to  migrate  to 
another  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  endure  innumera- 
ble hardships  under  an  untried  climate,  and  in  an 
uncultivated  land  covered  with  woods,  or  occupied 
by  fierce  and  hostile  tribes  of  savages.  But  what  mere 
attention  to  private  emolument  or  to  national  utility 
could  not  affect  was  accomplished  by  the  operation  of 
a higher  principle.  Religion  had  gradually  excited 
among  a great  body  of  the  people  a spirit  that  fitted 
them  remarkably  for  encountering  the  dangers,  and 
surmounting  the  obstacles  which  had  hitherto  rendered 
abortive  the  schemes  of  colonization  in  that  part  of 


America  allotted  to  the  company  of  Plymouth.  As 
the  various  settlements  in  New  England  are  in- 
debted for  their  origin  to  this  spirit,  as  in  the  course 
of  our  narrative  we  shall  discern  its  influence  min- 
gling in  all  their  transactions,  and  giving  a peculiar 
tincture  to  the  character  of  the  people  as  well  as  to 
their  institutions,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  i' 
becomes  necessary  to  trace  its  rise  and  progress  wi4’ 
attention  and  accuracy. 

When  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  church  prompted  different  nations  of  Europe 
to  throw  off  its  yoke  and  to  withdraw  from  its  com- 
munion, the  mode  as  well  as  degree  of  their  separa- 
tion was  various.  Wherever  reformation  was  sud- 
den, and  carried  on  by  the  people  without  authority 
from  their  rulers,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  the  rupture 
was  violent  and  total.  Every  part  of  the  ancient 
fabric  was  overturned,  and  a different  system,  not 
only  with  respect  to  doctrine,  but  to  church  govern- 
ment and  the  external  rites  of  worship,  was  esta- 
blished. Calvin,  who  by  his  abilities,  learning,  and 
austerity  of  manners,  had  acquired  high  reputation 
and  authority  in  the  Protestant  churches,  was  a 
zealous  advocate  for  this  plan  of  thorough  reforma- 
tion. He  exhibited  a model  of  that  pure  form  of 
ecclesiastical  policy  which  he  approved  in  the 
constitution  of  the  church  of  Geneva.  The  simpli- 
city of  its  institutions,  and  still  more  their  repug- 
nancy to  those  of  the  popish  church,  were  so  much 
admired  by  all  the  stricter  reformers  that  it  was  co- 
pied, with  some  small  variations,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Brandenburg,  in  those  of  the  elector 
Palatine,  and  in  the  churches  of  the  Hugonots  in 
France. 

But  in  those  countries  where  the  steps  of  depar- 
ture from  the  church  of  Rome  were  taken  with 
greater  deliberation,  and  regulated  by  the  wisdom  or 
policy  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  the  separation  was 
not  so  wide.  Of  all  the  reformed  churches  that  of 
England  has  deviated  least  from  the  ancient  institu- 
tions. The  violent  but  capricious  spirit  of  Henry 
VIII.,  who,  though  he  disclaimed  the  supremacy, 
revered  the  tenets  of  the  papal  see,  checked  innova- 
tions in  doctrine  or  worship  during  his  reign.  When 
his  son  ascended  the  throne  and  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion was  established  by  law,  the  cautious  prudence 
of  Archbishop  Cranmcr  moderated  the  zeal  of  those 
who  had  espoused  the  new  opinions.  Though  the 
articles  to  be  recognized  as  the  system  of  national 
faith  were  framed  conformably  to  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  his  notions  with  respect  to  church  govern- 
ment and  the  mode  of  worship  were  not  adopted. 
As  the  hierarchy  in  England  was  incorporated  with 
the  civil  policy  of  the  kingdom,  and  constituted  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  archbishops  and  bishops, 
with  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of  ecclesiastics  subject 
to  them,  were  continued  according  to  ancient  form, 
and  with  the  same  dignity  and  jurisdiction.  The 
peculiar  vestments  in  which  the  clergy  performed 
their  sacred  functions,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
kneeling  at  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
supper,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  use  of 
the  ring  in  marriage,  with  several  other  rites  to 
which  long  usage  had  accustomed  the  people,  and 
which  time  had  rendered  venerable,  were  still  re- 
tained. But  though  parliament  enjoined  the  ob- 
servance of  these  ceremonies  under  very  severe  pe- 
nalties, several  of  the  more  zealous  clergy  enter- 
j tained  scruples  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  com- 
plying w'ith  this  injunction  : and  the  vigilance  and 
I authority  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  with  difficulty  saved 
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their  infant  church  from  the  aisgrace  of  a schism  on 
this  account. 

Ou  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  furious  zeal  with 
which  she  persecuted  all  who  had  adopted  the  tenets 
of  the  reformers  forced  many  eminent  Protestants, 
laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  to  seek  an  asylum  on 
the  continent.  Frankfort,  Geneva,  Basil,  and  Stras- 
burgh  received  them  with  affectionate  hospitality  as 
sufferers  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  magistrates 
permitted  them  to  assemble  by  themselves  for  reli- 
gious worship.  The  exiles  who  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  two  former  cities,  modelled  their  little 
congregations  according  to  the  ideas  of  Calvin,  and 
with  a spirit  natural  to  men  in  their  situation,  eagerly 
adopted  institutions  which  appeared  to  be  further 
removed  from  the  superstitions  of  popery  than  those 
of  their  own  church.  They  returned  to  England  as 
soon  as  Elizabeth  re-established  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, not  only  with  more  violent  antipathy  to  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  that  church  by  which  they 
had  been  oppressed,  but  with  a strong  attachment  to 
that  mode  of  worship  to  which  they  had  been  for 
some  years  accustomed.  As  they  were  received  by 
their  countrymen  with  the  veneration  due  to  confes- 
sors, they  exerted  all  the  influence  derived  from  that 
opinion,  in  order  to  obtain  such  a reformation  in  the 
English  ritual  as  might  bring  it  nearer  to  the  stand- 
ard of  purity  in  foreign  churches.  Some  of  the 
queen’s  most  confidential  ministers  were  warmly 
disposed  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this  measure. 
But  Elizabeth  paid  little  regard  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  one  or  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  Fond  of 
pomp  and  ceremony,  accustomed,  according  to  the 
mode  of  that  age,  to  study  religious  controversy,  and 
possessing,  like  her  father,  such  confidence  in  her 
own  understanding,  that  she  never  doubted  her  capa- 
city to  judge  and  decide  with  respect  to  every  point 
in  dispute  between  contending  sects,  she  chose  to 
act  according  to  her  own  ideas,  which  led  her  rather 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the 
parade  of  external  worship,  than  to  widen  the  breach 
by  abolishing  any  rite  already  established.  An  act 
of  parliament,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  not  only 
required  au  exact  conformity  to  the  mode  of  worship 
prescribed  in  the  service-book,  under  most  rigorous 
penalties,  but  empowered  the  queen  to  enjoin  the 
observance  of  such  additional  ceremonies  as  might 
tend,  in  her  opinion,  to  render  the  public  exercises  of 
devotion  more  decent  and  edifying. 

The  advocates  for  a further  reformation,  notwith- 
standing this  cruel  disappointment  of  the  sanguine 
hopes  with  which  they  returned  to  their  native 
country,  did  not  relinquish  their  design.  They  dis- 
seminated their  opinions  with  great  industry  among 
the  people.  They  extolled  the  purity  of  foreign 
churches,  and  inveighed  against  the  superstitious 
practices  with  which  religion  was  defiled  in  their  own 
church.  In  vain  did  the  defenders  of  the  established 
system  represent  that  these  forms  and  ceremonies 
were  in  themselves  things  perfectly  indifferent,  which, 
from  long  usage,  were  viewed  with  reverence ; and, 
by  their  impression  upon  the  senses  and  imagina- 
tion tended  not  only  to  fix  the  attention  but  to  affect 
the  heart,  and  to  warm  it  with  devout  and  worthy 
sentiments.  The  puritans  (for  by  that  name  such  as 
scrupled  to  comply  with  what  was  enjoined  by  the 
act  of  uniformity  were  distinguished),  maintained 
that  the  rites  in  question  were  inventions  of  men, 
superadded  to  the  simple  and  reasonable  service  re- 
quired in  the  word  of  God;  that  from  the  excessive 
solicitude  with  which  conformity  to  them  was  ex- 
poted,  the  multitude  must  conceive  such  a high  opi- 


j nion  of  their  value  and  importance,  as  might  induce 
them  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  form  and  shadow 
of  religion,  and  to  imagine  that  external  observances 
may  compensate  for  the  want  of  inward  sanctity; 
that  ceremonies  which  had  been  long  employed  by  a 
society  manifestly  corrupt,  to  veil  its  own  defects, 
and  to  seduce  and  fascinate  mankind,  ought  now  to 
be  rejected  as  relics  of  superstition  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  a church  which  gloried  in  the  name  of  Re- 
formed. 

The  people,  to  whom  in  every  religious  controversy 
the  final  appeal  is  made,  listened  to  the  arguments  of 
the  contending  parties ; and  it  is  obvious  to  which  of 
them  men,  who  had  lately  beheld  the  superstitious 
spirit  of  popery,  and  felt  its  persecuting  rage,  would 
lend  the  most  favourable  ear.  The  desire  of  a fur- 
ther separation  from  the  church  of  Rome  spread  wide 
through  the  nation.  The  preachers  who  contended 
for  this,  and  who  refused  to  wear  the  surplice  and 
other  vestments  peculiar  to  their  order,  or  to  observe 
the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  law,  were  followed  and 
admired,  while  the  ministry  of  the  zealous  advocates 
for  conformity  was  deserted,  and  their  persons  often 
exposed  to  insult.  For  some  time  the  non-confor- 
mists were  connived  at;  but  as  their  number  and 
boldness  increased,  the  interposition  both  of  spiritual 
and  civil  authority  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
check  their  progress.  To  the  disgrace  of  Christians 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  charity  and  mutual  forbearance  suita- 
ble to  the  mild  spirit  of  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fessed, were  in  that  age  little  understood.  Not  only 
the  idea  of  toleration  but  even  the  word  itself  in  the 
sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  then  unknown.  Every 
church  claimed  a right  to  employ  the  hand  of  power 
for  the  protection  of  truth  and  the  extirpation  of 
error.  The  laws  of  her  kingdom  armed  Elizabeth 
with  ample  authority  for  this  purpose,  and  she  was 
abundantly  disposed  to  exercise  it  with  full  vigour. 
Many  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  puritan  clergy 
were  deprived  of  their  benefices,  others  were  impri- 
soned, several  were  fined,  and  some  put  to  death. 
But  persecution,  as  usually  happens,  instead  of  ex- 
tinguishing, inflamed  their  zeal  to  such  a height  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  was 
deemed  insufficient  to  suppress  it,  and  a new  tribu- 
nal was  established  under  the  title  of  the  high  com- 
mission for  ecclesiastical  affairs , whose  powers  and 
mode  of  procedure  were  hardly  less  odious  or  less 
bostile  to  the  principles  of  justice  than  those  of  the 
Spanish  inquisition.  Several  attempts  were  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  check  these  arbitrary 
proceedings,  and  to  moderate  the  rage  of  persecu- 
tion; but  the  queen  always  imposed  silence  upon 
those  who  presumed  to  deliver  any  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  a matter  appertaining  solely  to  her  prero- 
gative, in  a tone  as  imperious  and  arrogant  as  was 
ever  used  by  Henry  VIII.  in  addressing  his  parlia- 
ments ; and  so  tamely  obsequious  were  the  guardians 
of  the  people’s  rights  that  they  not  only  obeyed 
those  unconstitutional  commands,  but  consented  to 
an  act  by  which  every  person  who  should  absent 
himself  from  church  during  a month  was  subjected 
to  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  if 
after  conviction  he  did  not  within  three  months  re- 
nounce his  erroneous  opinions  and  conform  to  the 
laws,  he  was  then  obliged  to  abjure  the  realm ; but 
if  he  either  refused  to  comply  with  this  condition,  or 
returned  from  banishment,  he  should  be  put  to  death 
as  a felon  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  this  iniquitous  statute,  equally  repugnant  to 
ideas  of  civil  and  of  religious  liberty,  the  puritans 
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were  cut  off  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  either  refor- 
mation in  the  church  or  indulgence  to  themselves. 
Exasperated  by  this  rigorous  treatment,  their  antipa- 
thy to  the  established  religion  increased,  and  with 
the  progress  natural  to  violent  passions,  carried 
them  far  beyond  what  was  their  original  aim.  The 
firs*  puritans  did  not  entertain  any  scruples  with 
respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  episcopal  government, 
and  seem  to  have  been  very  unwilling  to  withdraw 
from  communion  with  the  church  of  which  they  were 
members.  But  when  they  were  thrown  out  of  her 
bosom,  and  constrained  to  hold  separate  assemblies 
for  the  worship  of  God,  their  followers  no  longer 
viewed  a society  by  which  they  were  oppressed,  with 
reverence  or  affection.  Her  government,  her  disci- 
pline, her  ritual,  were  examined  with  minute  atten- 
tion. Every  error  was  pointed  out,  and  every  defect 
magnified.  The  more  boldly  any  preacher  inveighed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church  he  was  listened 
to  with  greater  approbation ; and  the  further  he 
urged  his  disciples  to  depart  from  such  an  impure 
community,  the  more  eagerly  did  they  follow  him. 
By  degrees  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  altogether 
repugnant  to  those  of  the  established  church,  gained 
footing  in  the  nation.  The  more  sober  and  learned 
puritans  inclined  to  that  form  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Presbyterian.  Such  as  were  more  tho- 
roughly possessed  with  the  spirit  of  innovation, 
however  much  they  might  approve  the  equality  of 
pastors  which  that  system  establishes,  reprobated  the 
authority  which  it  vests  in  various  judicatories,  de- 
scending from  one  to  another  in  regular  subordina- 
tion, as  inconsistent  with  Christian  liberty. 

These  wild  notions  floated  for  some  time  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  amused  them  with  many 
ideal  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  At  length 
Robert  Brown,  a popular  declaimer  in  high  estima- 
tion, reduced  them  to  a system  on  which  he  mo- 
delled his  own  congregation.  He  taught  that  the 
church  of  England  was  corrupt  and  antichristian,  its 
ministers  not  lawfully  ordained,  its  ordinances  and 
sacraments  invalid ; and  therefore  he  prohibited  his 
people  to  hold  communion  with  it  in  any  religious 
function.  He  maintained  that  a society  of  Christians, 
uniting  together  to  worship  God,  constituted  a church 
possessed  of  complete  jurisdiction  in  the  conduct  of 
its  own  affairs,  independent  of  any  other  society, 
and  unaccountable  to  any  superior ; that  the  priest- 
hood was  neither  a distinct  order  in  the  church,  nor 
conferred  an  indelible  character ; but  that  every  man 
qualified  to  teach  might  be  set  apart  for  that  office 
by  the  election  of  the  brethren,  and  by  imposition  of 
their  hands:  in  like  manner,  by  their  authority,  he 
might  be  discharged  from  that  function  and  reduced  | 
to  the  rank  of  a private  Christian  ; that  every  person, 
when  admitted  a member  of  a church,  ought  to  make  | 
a public  confession  of  his  faith,  and  give  evidence  i 
of  his  being  in  a state  of  favour  with  God;  and  that 
all  the  affairs  of  a church  wrere  to  be  regulated  by 
the  decisi<  n of  the  majority  of  its  members. 

Thisdemocratical  form  of  government,  which  abo- 
lished all  distinction  of  ranks  in  the  church,  and 
conferred  an  equal  portion  of  power  on  every  indi 
vidual,  accorded  so  perfectly  wdth  the  levelling  ge- 
nius of  fanaticism  that  it  was  fondly  adopted  by 
many  as  a complete  model  of  Christian  policy.  From 
their  founder  they  were  denominated  Browuists  ; and 
as  their  tenets  were  more  hostile  to  the  established 
rebgion  than  those  of  other  separatists,  the  fiercest 
•term  ot  persecution  fell  upon  their  heads.  Many  of 
*hem  weie  fined  or  imprisoned,  and  some  put  to 
dfath  and  though  Brown,  with  a levity  of  which 


there  are  few  examples  among  enthusjasis  whose  va- 
nity has  been  soothed  by  being  recognized  as  heads 
of  a party,  abandoned  his  disciples,  conformed  to 
! the  established  religion,  and  accepted  of  a benefice 
i in  the  church,  the  sect  not  only  subsisted  but  conti- 
| nued  to  spread,  especially  among  persons  in  .he 
| middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life.  But  as  all  their 
motions  were  carefully  watched  both  by  the  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  courts,  which,  as  often  as  they 
were  detected,  punished  them  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
a body  of  them,  weary  of  living  in  a state  of  conti- 
nual danger  and  alarm,  fled  to  Holland,  and  settled 
in  Leyden,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  ltrbinson, 
their  pastor.  There  they  resided  for  several  years 
unmolested  and  obscure.  But  many  of  their  aged 
members  dying,  and  some  of  the  younger  marrying 
into  Dutch  families,  while  their  church  received  no 
increase,  either  by  recruits  from  England  or  by  pro- 
selytes gained  in  the  country,  they  began  to  be  afraid 
that  all  their  high  attainments  in  spiritual  know- 
ledge would  be  lost,  and  that  perfect  fabric  of  policy 
which  they  had  erected  would  be  dissolved  and  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  if  they  remained  longer  in  a 
strange  land. 

Deeply  affected  with  the  prospect  of  an  event 
which  to  them  appeared  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
truth,  they  thought  themselves  called,  in  order  to 
prevent  it,  to  remove  to  some  other  place  where  they 
might  profess  and  propagate  their  opinions  with 
greater  success.  America,  in  which  their  country- 
men were  at  that,  time  intent  on  planting  colonies, 
presented  itself  to  their  thoughts.  They  flattered 
themselves  with  hopes  of  being  permitted,  in  that 
remote  region,  to  follow  their  own  ideas  in  religion 
without  disturbance  The  dangers  and  hardships  to 
which  all  former  emigrants  to  America  had  been 
exposed,  did  not  deter  them.  “ They  were  well 
weaned  (according  to  their  own  description)  from  the 
delicate  milk  of  their  mother  country,  and  inured  to 
the  difficulties  of  a strange  land.  They  were  knit 
together  in  a strict  and  sacred  band,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  held  themselves  obliged  to  take  care  of 
the  good  of  each  other,  and  of  the  whole.  It  was  not 
with  them  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things 
could  discourage,  or  small  discontents  cause  to  wish 
themselves  at  home  again.”  The  first  object  ot 
their  solicitude  was  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  For  this  purpose  they  applied  to  the- 
king;  and  though  James  refused  to  give  them  any. 
explicit  assurance  of  toleration,  they  seem  to  have 
obtained  from  him  some  promise  of  his  connivance- 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  demean  themselves 
quietly.  So  eager  were  they  to  accomplish  their 
favourite  scheme,  that  relying  on  this  precarious 
security,  they  began  to  negotiate  with  the  Virginian 
company  for  a tract  of  land  within  the  limits  of  their 
patent.  This  they  easily  procured  from  a society 
desirous  of  encouraging  migration  to  a vast  country, 
of  which  they  had  hitherto  occupied  only  a few 
spots. 

After  the  utmost  efforts  their  preparations  fell  far 
short  of  what  was  requisite  for  beginning  the  settle- 
ment of  a new  colony.  A hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons sailed  from  England  in  a single  ship  on  this 
arduous  undertaking.  The  place  of  their  destination 
was  Hudson’s  river,  where  they  intended  to  settle; 
but  their  captain  having  been  bribed,  as  is  said,  by 
the  Dutch,  who  had  then  formed  a scheme,  which 
they  afterwards  accomplished,  of  establ  shing  a co- 
lony there,  carried  them  so  far  towards  the  north, 
that  the  first  land  in  America  which  they  made  wai 
Cape  Cod.  They  were  now  not  only  beyond  th« 
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precincts  of  the  territory  which  had  been  granted  to 
them,  but  beyond  those  of  the  company  from  which 
they  derived  their  right.  The  seasdn,  however,  was 
so  far  advanced,  and  sickness  raged  so  violently 
among  men  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  a long 
voyage,  that  it  became  necessary  to  take  up  their 
abode  there.  After  exploring  the  coast,  they  chose 
for  their  station  a place  now  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  New  Plymouth,  probably  out  of  respect  to 
that  company  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  now 
found  themselves  situated. 

No  season  could  be  more  unfavourable  to  settle- 
ment than  that  in  which  the  colony  landed.  The 
winter,  which  from  the  predominance  of  cold  in 
America,  is  rigorous  to  a degree  unknown  in  paral- 
lel latitudes  of  our  hemisphere,  was  already  set  in  ; 
and  they  were  slenderly  provided  with  what  was  re- 
quisite for  comfortable  subsistence,  under  a climate 
considerably  more  severe  than  that  for  which  they 
had  made  preparation.  Above  one  half  of  them  was 
cut  off  before  the  return  of  spring  by  diseases,  or  by 
famine ; the  survivors,  instead  of  having  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  were  com- 
pelled to  take  arms  against  the  savages  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Happily  for  the  English,  a pesti- 
lence which  raged  in  America  the  year  before  they 
landed,  had  swept  off  so  great  a number  of  the  na- 
tives that  they  were  quickly  repulsed  and  humbled. 
The  privilege  of  professing  their  own  opinions,  and 
of  being  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  framing, 
afforded  consolation  to  the  colonists  amidst  all  their 
dangers  and  hardships.  The  constitution  of  their 
church  was  the  same  with  that  which  they  had  esta- 
blished in  Holland.  Their  system  of  civil  govern- 
ment was  founded  on  those  ideas  of  the  natural 
equality  among  men,  to  which  their  ecclesiastical 
policy  had  accustomed  them.  Every  free  man,  who 
was  a member  of  the  church,  was  admitted  into  the 
supreme  legislative  body.  The  laws  of  England 
were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  jurisprudence, 
though  with  some  diversity  in  the  punishments  in- 
flicted upon  crimes,  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions. The  executive  power  was  vested  in  a 
governor  and  some  assistants,  who  were  elected 
annually  by  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly. 
So  far  their  institutions  appear  to  be  founded  on  the 
ordinary  maxims  of  human  prudence.  But  it  was  a 
favourite  opinion  with  all  the  enthusiasts  of  that  age, 
that  the  Scriptures  contained  a complete  system  not 
only  of  spiritual  instruction  but  of  civil  wisdom  and 
polity  ; and  without  attending  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances or  situation  of  the  people  whose  history  is 
there  recorded,  they  often  deduced  general  rules  for 
their  own  conduct  from  what  happened  among  men 
in  a very  different  state.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
wild  notion  the  colonists  of  New  Plymouth,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  primitive  Christians,  threw  all  their  pro- 
perty into  a common  stock,  and,  like  members  of  one 
family,  carried  on  every  work  of  industry  by  their 
joint  labour  for  public  behoof.  But,  however  this 
resolution  might  evidence  the  sincerity  of  their 
faith,  it  retarded  the  progress  of  their  colony.  The 
same  fatal  effects  flowed  from  this  community  of 
goods  and  of  labour,  which  had  formerly  been  expe- 
rienced in  Virginia;  and  it  soon  became  necessary 
to  relinquish  what  was  too  refined  to  be  capable  of 
being  accommodated  to  the  affairs  of  men.  But 
though  they  built  a small  town,  and  surrounded  it 
with  such  a fence  as  afforded  sufficient  security 
against  the  assaults  of  Indians,  the  soil  around  it 
was  so  poor,  their  religious  principles  were  so  unso- 


cial, and  the  supply  sent  them  by  their  friends  so 
scanty,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  number  of 
people  belonging  to  the  settlement  did  not  exceed 
three  hundred.  During  some  years  they  appear  not 
to  have  acquired  right,  by  any  legal  conveyance,  to 
the  territory  which  they  had  occupied.  At  length 
they  obtained  a grant  of  property  from  the  council  of 
the  New  Plymouth  company,  but  were  never  incor- 
porated as  a body  politic  by  royal  charter.  Unlike 
all  the  other  settlements  in  America,  this  colony 
must  be  considered  merely  as  a voluntary  association 
held  together  by  the  tacit  consent  of  its  members  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  laws,  and  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  framed  and  chosen  by 
themselves.  In  this  state  it  remained  an  independ- 
ent but  feeble  community  until  it  was  united  to  its 
more  powerful  neighbour,  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts bay,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which  I now 
proceed  to  relate. 

The  original  company  of  Plymouth  having  done 
nothing  effectual  towards  establishing  any  permanent 
settlement  in  America,  James  I.  in  the  year  one 
thousaud  six  hundred  and  twenty  issued  a new  char- 
ter to  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  several  other  persons  of  distinction  in  his 
court,  by  which  he  conveyed  to  them  a right  to  a 
territory  in  America  still  more  extensive  than  what 
had  been  granted  to  the  former  patentees,  incorpo- 
rating them  as  a body  politic,  in  order  to  plant  colo- 
nies there,  with  powers  and  jurisdictions  similar  to 
those  contained  in  his  charters  to  the  companies  of 
South  and  North  Virginia.  This  society  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  grand  council  of  Ply- 
mouth for  planting  and  governing  New  England. 
What  considerations  of  public  utility  could  induce 
the  king  to  commit  such  an  undertaking  to  persons 
apparently  so  ill  qualified  for  conducting  it,  or  what 
prospect  of  private  advantage  prompted  them  to  en- 
gage in  it,  the  information  we  receive  from  contem- 
porary writers  does  not  enable  us  to  determine. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  expectations  of  both  were  dis- 
appointed ; and  after  many  schemes  and  arrange- 
ments, all  the  attempts  of  the  new  associates  towards 
colonization  proved  unsuccessful. 

New  England  must  have  remained  unoccupied  if 
the  same  causes  which  occasioned  the  emigration  of 
the  Brownists  had  not  continued  to  operate.  Not- 
withstanding the  violent  persecution  to  which  puri- 
tans of  every  denomination  were  still  exposed,  their 
number  and  zeal  daily  increased.  As  they  now 
despaired  of  obtaining  in  their  own  country  any 
relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  enacted  against  their 
sect,  many  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  some 
other  place  of  retreat,  where  they  might  profess  their 
own  opinions  with  impunity.  From  the  tranquillity 
which  their  brethren  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  New 
Plymouth,  they  hoped  to  find  this  desired  asylum  in 
New  England;  and  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  White,  a 
non-conformist  minister  at  Dorchester,  an  associa- 
tion was  formed  by  several  gentlemen  who  had  im- 
bibed puritanical  notions  in  order  to  conduct  a co- 
lony thither.  They  purchased  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth  all  the  territory,  extending  in  length  from 
three  miles  north  of  the  river  Merrimack,  to  three 
miles  south  of  Charles  river,  and  in  breadth,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  ocean.  Zealous  as 
these  proprietors  were  to  accomplish  their  favourite 
purpose,  they  quickly  perceived  their  own  inability 
to  attempt  the  population  of  such  an  immense 

I region,  and  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  more  opulent  co-partners. 

Of  these  they  found,  without  difficulty,  a sufficient 
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number,  chiefly  in  the  capital,  and  among  persons  in 
the  commercial  and  other  industrious  walks  of  life, 
who  had  openly  joined  the  sect  of  the  puritans,  or 
secretly  favoured  their  opinions.  These  new  adven- 
turers, with  the  caution  natural  to  men  conversant 
in  business,  entertained  doubts  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  founding  a colony  on  the  basis  of  a grant 
from  a private  company  of  patentees,  who  might 
convey  a right  of  property  in  the  soil,  but  could  not 
confer  jurisdiction,  or  the  privilege  of  governing  that 
society  which  they  had  in  contemplation  to  esta- 
blish. As  it  was  only  from  royal  authority  that  such 
powers  could  be  derived,  they  applied  for  these ; and 
Charles  granted  their  request  with  a facility  which 
appears  astonishing,  when  we  consider  the  principles 
and  views  of  the  men  who  were  suitors  for  the 
favour. 

Time  has  been  considered  as  the  parent  of  politi- 
cal wisdom,  but  its  instructions  are  communicated 
slowly.  Although  the  experience  of  above  twenty 
years  might  have  taught  the  English  the  impropriety 
of  committing  the  government  of  settlements  in 
America  to  exclusive  corporations  resident  in  Europe, 
neither  the  king  nor  his  subjects  had  profited  so 
much  by  what  passed  before  their  eyes  as  to  have 
extended  their  ideas  beyond  those  adopted  by  James 
in  his  first  attempts  towards  colonization.  The 
charter  of  Charles  I.  to  the  adventurers  associated 
for  planting  the  province  of  Massachusetts  bay  was 
perfectly  similar  to  those  granted  by  his  father  to  the 
two  Virginian  companies  and  to  the  council  of  Ply- 
mouth. The  new  adventures  were  incorporated  as 
as  a body  politic,  and  their  right  to  the  territory, 
which  they  had  purchased  from  the  council  at  Ply- 
mouth, being  confirmed  by  the  king,  they  were  em- 
powered to  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  to  govern  the 
people  who  should  settle  upon  them.  The  first  go- 
vernor of  the  company  and  his  assistants  were 
named  by  the  crown  ; the  right  of  electing  their  suc- 
cessors was  vested  in  the  members  of  the  corporation. 
The  executive  power  was  committed  to  the  governor 
and  assistants ; that  of  legislation  to  the  body  of 
proprietors,  who  might  make  statutes  and  orders  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  England,  and  enforce  the  observance  of 
them,  according  to  the  course  of  other  corporations 
within  the  realm.  Their  lands  were  to  be  held  by 
the  same  liberal  tenure  with  those  granted  to  the 
Virginian  company.  They  obtained  the  same  tempo- 
rary exemption  from  internal  taxes,  and  from  duties 
on  goods  exported  or  imported;  and  notwithstanding 
their  migration  to  America,  they  and  their  descend- 
ants were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of 
natural-born  subjects. 

The  manifest  object  of  this  charter  was  to  confer 
on  the  adventurers  who  undertook  to  people  the  ter- 
ritory on  Massachusetts  bay,  all  the  corporate 
rights  possessed  by  the  council  of  Plymouth,  from 
which  they  had  purchased  it,  and  to  form  them  into 
a public  body,  resembling  other  great  trading  compa- 
nies, which  the  spirit  of  monarchy  had  at  that  time 
multiplied  in  the  kingdom.  The  king  seems  not  to 
have  foreseen,  or  to  have  suspected  the  secret  inten- 
tions of  those  who  projected  the  measure  ; for  so  far 
was  he  from  alluring  emigrants,  by  any  hopes  of  in- 
dulgence with  respect  to  their  religious  scruples,  or 
from  promising  any  relaxation  from  the  rigour  of 
the  penal  statutes  against  non-conformists,  that  he 
expressly  provides  for  having  the  oath  of  supremacy 
administered  to  every  person  who  shall  pass  to  the 
colony,  or  inhabit  there. 

But  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  king,  the 
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adventurers  kept  their  own  object  steadily  in 
&oon  after  their  powers  to  establish  a colony  were 
rendered  complete  by  the  royal  charter,  thev  fitted 
out  five  ships  for  New  England;  on  board  of  which 
embarked  upwards  of  three  hundred  passengers  with 
a view  of  settling  there.  These  were  mostly  zealous 
puritans,  whose  chief  inducement  to  relinquish  their 
native  land  was  the  hope  of  enjoying  religious  liberty 
in  a country  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment  and  the  oppression  of  ecclesiastical  courts.— 
borne  eminent  non-confirmist  ministers  accompanied 
them  as  their  spiritual  instructors.  On  their  arrival 
m New  England  they  found  the  wretched  remainder 
ot  a small  body  of  emigrants,  who  had  left  England 
the  preceding  year,  under  the  conduct  of  Endicott 
a deep  enthusiast,  whom,  prior  to  their  incorpora’ 
tion  by  the  royal  charter,  the  associates  had  ap- 
pointed deputy-governor.  They  were  settled  at  a 
place  called  by  the  Indians  Naunekeag,  and  to 
w hich  Endicott,  with  the  fond  affectation  of  fanatics 
ot  that  age  to  employ  the  language  and  appellations 
ot  bcripture  in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  had  given 
the  name  of  Salem. 

The  emigrants  under  Endicott,  and  such  as  now 
joined  them,  coincided  perfectly  in  religious  princi- 
ples. They  were  puritans  of  the  strictest  form  ; and 
to  men  of  this  character  the  institution  of  a church 
was  naturally  of  such  interesting  concern  as  to  take 
place  of  every  other  object.  In  this  first  transaction 
they  displayed  at  once  the  extent  of  the  reformation 
at  which  they  aimed.  Without  regard  to  the  senti- 
ments of  that  monarch  under  the  sanction  of  whose 
authority  they  settled  in  America,  and  from  whom 
they  derived  right  to  act  as  a body  politic,  and  in 
contempt  of  the  laws  of  England,  with  which  the 
charter  required  that  none  of  their  acts  or  ordinances 
should  be  inconsistent,  they  adopted  in  their  infant 
church  that  form  of  policy  which  has  since  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  independent.  They  united 
together  m religious  society,  by  a solemn  covenant 
with  God  and  with  one  another,  and  in  strict  con- 
formity as  they  imagined,  to  the  rules  of  Scripture. 

1 hey  elected  a pastor,  a teacher,  and  an  elder,  whom 
they  set  apart  for  their  respective  offices,  by  imposi- 
tion of  the  hands  of  the  brethren.  All  who  were  that 
day  admitted  members  of  the  church  signified  their 
assent  to  a confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  their 
teacher,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  foundation  of 
their  own  hopes  as  Christians  ; and  it  was  declared 
that  no  person  should  hereafter  be  received  into 
communion  until  he  gave  satisfaction  to  the  church 
with  respect  to  his  faith  and  sanctity.  The  form  of 
public  worship  which  they  instituted  was  without  a 
liturgy,  disencumbered  of  every  superfluous  ceremo- 
ny, and  reduced  to  the  lowest  standard  of  Calvinistic 
simplicity. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  complacence  that  men 
passionately  attached  to  their  own  notions,  and  who 
had  long  been  restrained  from  avowing  them,  em- 
ployed themselves  in  framing  this  model  of  a pure 
church.  But  in  the  first  moment  that  they  began 
to  taste  of  Christian  liberty  themselves,  they  forgot 
that  other  men  had  an  equal  title  to  enjoy  it.  Some 
of  their  number,  retaining  a high  veneration  for  the 
ritual  of  the  English  church,  were  so  much  offended 
at  the  total  abolition  of  it,  that  they  withdrew  from 
communion  with  the  newly  instituted  church,  and 
assembled  separately  for  the  worship  of  God.  With 
an  inconsistency  of  which  there  are  such  flagrant 
instances  among  Christians  of  every  denomination 
that  it  cannot  be  imputed  as  a reproach  peculiar  to 
any  sect,  the  very  men  who  had  themselves  fled  from 
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persecution  became  persecutors;  and  had  recourse, 
in  order  to  enforce  their  own  opinions,  to  the  same 
unhallowed  weapons,  against  the  employment  of 
which  they  had  lately  remonstrated  with  so  much 
violence.  Endicott  called  the  two  chief  malcontents 
before  him ; and  though  they  were  men  of  note,  and 
among  the  number  of  original  patentees,  he  expelled 
them  from  rhe  society,  and  sent  them  home  m the  ships 
which  were  returning  to  England.  The  colonists 
were  now  united  in  sentiments  ; but,  on  the  ap- 


were  now  umicu  m — 5 > - 

proach  of  winter,  they  suffered  so  much  from  diseases, 
which  carried  off  almost  one  half  of  their  number, 
that  they  made  little  progress  in  occupying  the 

country.  , . -n 

Meanwhile  the  directors  of  the  company  in  Eng- 
land exerted  their  utmost  endeavours  in  order  to 
reinforce  the  colony  with  a numerous  body  of  new 
settlers;  and  as  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Laud  exacted 
conformity  to  all  the  injunctions  of  the  church  with 
greater  rigour  thau  ever,  the  condition  of  such  as 
had  any  scruples  with  respect  to  this  became  so 
intolerable,  that  many  accepted  of  their  invitation  to 
a secure  retreat  in  New  England.  Several  of  these 
were  persons  of  greater  opulence  and  of  better  con 
dition  than  any  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to  that 
country  But  as  thev  intended  to  employ  then- 
fortunes,  as  well  as  to  hazard  their  persons,  in 
establishing  a permanent  colony  there,  and  foresaw 
many  inconveniences  from  their  subjection  to  laws 
made  without  their  own  consent,  and  framed  by  a 
society  which  must  always  be  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  their  situation,  thev  insisted  that  the  corporate 
powers  of  the  company  should  be  transferred  from 
England  to  America,  and  the  government  of  the 
colony  be  vested  entirely  in  those  who,  by  settling 
in  the'  latter  country,  became  members  of  it.  I he 
compan/had  already  expended  considerable  sums  in 
prosecuting  the  designs  of  their  institution,  without 
havin*  received  almost  any  return,  and  had  no 
prospect  of  gain,  or  even  of  reimbursement,  but 
what  was  too  remote  aud  uncertain  to  be  suitable 
to  the  ideas  of  merchants,  the  most  numerous  class 
of  its  members.  They  hesitated,  however,  with 
respect  to  the  legality  of  granting  the  demand  of  the 
intended  emigrants.  But  such  was  their  eagerness 
to  be  disengaged  from  an  unpromising  adventure, 
that,  “ by  general  consent  it  was  determined,  that 
the  charter  should  be  transferred,  and  the  govern- 
ment be  settled  in  New  England.”  To  the  members 
of  the  corporation  who  chose  to  remain  at  home 
was  reserved  a share  in  the  trading  stock  and 
profits  of  the  company  during  seven  years. 

In  this  singular  transaction,  to  which  there  is 
nothin*  similar  in  the  history  of  English  colonization, 
two  circumstances  merit  particular  attention . one 
is  the  power  of  the  company  to  make  this  trans- 
ference; the  other  is  the  silent  acquiescence  with 
which  the  king  permitted  it  to  take  place.  If  the 
validity  of  this  determination  of  the  company  be 
tried  by  the  charter  which  constituted  it  a body 
politic,  and  conveyed  to  it  all  the  corporate  powers 
with  which  it  was  invested,  it  is  evident  that  it  could 
neither  exercise  those  powers  in  any  mode  different 
from  what  the  charter  prescribed,  nor  alienate  them 
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in  the  other.  They  had  applied  for  a royal  charter, 
in  order  to  give  legal  effect  to  their  operations  m 
England,  as  acts  of  a body  politic ; but  the  persons 
whom  they  sent  out  to  America,  as  soon  as  they 
landed  there,  considered  themselves  as  individuals 
united  together  by  voluntary  association,  possessing 
the  natural  right  of  men  who  form  a society,  to  adopt 
what  mode  of  government,  and  to  enact  what  laws, 
they  deemed  most  conducive  to  general  felicity. 
Upon  this  principle  of  being  entitled  to  judge 
and  to  decide  for  themselves,  they  established  their 
church  in  Salem,  without  regard  to  the  institutions 
of  the  church  of  England,  of  which  the  charter  sup- 
posed them  to  be  members,  and  bound  of  consequence 
to  conformity  with  its  ritual.  Suitably  to  the  same 
ideas,  we  shall  observe  them  framing  all  their  future 
plans  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  king, 
though  abundantly  vigilant  in  observing  and  check 
ing  slighter  encroachments  on  his  prerogative,  was 
either  so  much  occupied  at  that  time  with  other 
cares,  occasioned  by  his  fatal  breach  with  his  par- 
liament, that  he  could  not  attend  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  company ; or  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  removing  a body  of  turbulent  subjects 
to  a distant  country,  where  they  might  be  useful, 
and  could  not  prove  dangerous,  that  he  was  disposed 
to  connive  at  the  irregularity  of  a measure  which 
facilitated  their  departure. 

Without  interruption  from  the  crown,  the  adven- 
turers proceeded  to  carry  their  scheme  into  execution. 
In  a general  court,  John  Winthrop  was  appointed 
governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley  deputy -governor,  and 
eighteen  assistants  were  chosen ; in  whom,  together 
with  the  body  of  freemen  who  should  settle  in  New 
England,  were  vested  with  all  the  corporate  rights 
of  the  company.  With  such  zeal  and  activity  did 
they  prepare  for  emigration,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year  seventeen  ships  sailed  for  New  Eng- 
land, and  aboard  these  above  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons, among  whom  were  several  of  respectable 
families,  and  in  easy  circumstances.  On  their  arrival 
1 in  New  England,  many  were  so  ill  satisfied  with  the 
situation  of  Salem,  that  they  explored  the  country 
in  quest  of  some  better  station;  and  settling  in  dif- 
ferent places  around  the  bay,  according  to  their 
various  fancies,  laid  the  foundations  of  Boston, 
Charles  town,  Dorchester.  Roxborough,  and  other 
towns,  which  have  since  become  considerable  in  the 
province.  In  each  of  these  a church  was  established 
on  the  same  model  with  that  of  Salem.  This,  together 
with  the  care  of  making  provision  for  their  subsis- 
tence during  winter,  occupied  them  entirely  during 
some  months.  But  in  the  first  general  court,  their 
disposition  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  an 
independent  society,  unconfined  by  the  regulations 
in  their  charter,  began  to  appear.  The  election  of 
the  governor  and  deputy-governor,  the  appointment 
of  all  other  officers,  and  even  the  power  of  making 
laws,  all  which  were  granted  by  the  charter  to  the 
freemen,  were  taken  from  them,  and  vested  in  the 
council  of  assistants.  But  the  aristocratical  spirit 
of  this  resolution  did  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of 
equality  prevalent  among  the  people,  who  had  been, 
surprised  into  an  approbation  of  it.  Next  year  the 
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land  have  been  distinguished.  A law  was  passed, 
dec'aring  that  none  shall  hereafter  be  admitted 
freemen,  or  be  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, or  be  capable  of  being  chosen  magistrates,  or 
even  of  serving  as  jurymen,  but  such  as  have  been 
received  into  the  church  as  members.  By  this 
resolution,  every  person  who  did  not  hold  the  fa- 
vourite opinions  concerning  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
the  discipline  of  the  church,  or  the  rites  of  worship, 
was  at  once  cast  out  of  the  society,  and  stripped  of 
all  the  privileges  of  a citizen.  An  uncontrolled 
power  of  approving  or  rejecting  the  claims  of  those 
who  applied  for  admission  into  communion  with  the 
church  being  vested  in  the  ministers  and  leading 
men  of  each  congregation,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
ciVil  rights  was  made  to  depend  on  their  decision 
with  respect  to  qualifications  purely  ecclesiastical. 
As  in  examining  into  these  they  proceeded  not  by 
any  known  or  established  rules,  but  exercised  a dis- 
cretionary judgment,  the  clergy  rose  gradually  to  a 
degree  of  inlluenee  and  authority  from  which  the 
levelling  spirit  of  the  independent  church-policy  was 
calculated  to  exclude  them.  As  by  their  deter- 
mination the  political  condition  of  every  citizen  was 
fixed,  all  paid  court  to  men  possessed  of  such  an 
important  power,  by  assuming  those  austere  and 
sanctimonious  manners  which  were  known  to  be  the 
most  certain  recommendation  to  their  favour.  In 
consequence  of  this  ascendant,  whi.ch  was  acquired 
chiefly  by  the  wildest  enthusiasts  among  the  clergy, 
their  notions  became  a standard  to  which  all  studied 
to  conform,  and  the  singularities  characteristic  of 
the  puritans  in  that  age  increased,  of  which  many 
remarkable  instances  will  occur  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative. 

Though  a considerable  number  of  planters  was 
cut  off  by  the  diseases  prevalent  in  a country  so  im- 
perfectly cultivated  by  its  original  inhabitants  as  to 
be  stiil  almost  one  continued  forest,  and  several, 
discouraged  by  the  hardships  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  returned  to  England,  recruits  sufficient  to 
replace  them  arrived.  At  the  same  time  the  small- 
pox, a distemper  fatal  to  the  people  of  the  New 
World,  swept  away  such  multitudes  of  the  natives, 
that  some  whole  tribes  disappeared ; and  Heaven, 
by  thus  evacuating  a country  in  which  the  English 
might  settle  without  molestation,  was  supposed  to 
declare  its  intentions  that  they  should  occupy  it. 

As  several  of  the  vacant  Indian  stations  were  well  I 
chosen,  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  English  to 
take  possession  of  them,  that  their  settlements  be- 
came more  numerous  and  more  widely  dispersed 
than  suited  the  condition ’of  an  infant  colony.  This 
led  to  an  innovation  which  totally  altered  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  government.  When  a general 
court  was  to  be  held  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  ! 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  freemen,  instead  of! 
attending  it  in  person,  as  the  charter  prescribed,  j 
elected  representatives  in  their  different  districts,  j 
authorizing  them  to  appear  in  their  name,  with  full  i 
power  to  deliberate  and  decide  concerning  every  point  j 
that  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  general  court. 

Whether  this  measure  was  suggested  by  some  de- 
signing leaders,  or  whether  they  found  it  prudent  to 
soothe  the  people  by  complying  with  their  inclination, 
is  uncertain.  I he  representatives  were  admitted,  and 
considered  themselves,  in  conjunction  with  the  go- 
vernor and  assistants, as  the  supreme  legislative  assem- 
bly of  the  colony.  In  assertion  of  their  own  rights,  they 
enacted  that  no  law  should  be  passed,  no  tax  should 
be  imposed,  and  no  public  officer  should  be  ap- 
pointed, but  in  the  general  assembly.  The  pretexts 


for  making  this  new  arrangement  were  plausible. 
The  number  of  freemen  was  greatly  increased ; many 
resided  at  a distance  from  the  places  where  the  su- 
preme courts  were  held;  personal  attendance  became 
inconvenient;  the  form  of  government  in  their  own 
country'  had  rendered  familiar  the  idea  of  delegating 
their  rights,  and  committing  the  guardianship  of 
their  liberties,  to  representatives  of  their  own  choice, 
and  the  experience  of  ages  had  taught  them  that  this 
important  trust  might  with  safety  be  lodged  in  their 
hands.  Thus  did  the  company  of  Massachusetts 
bay,  in  less  than  six  years  from  its  incorporation  by 
the  king,  mature  and  perfect  a scheme  which,  I 
have  already  observed,  some  of  its  more  artful  and 
aspiring  leaders  seem  to  have  had  in  view  when  the 
association  for  peopling  New  England  was  first 
formed.  The  colony  must  henceforward  be  con- 
sidered, not  as  a corporation  whose  powers  were 
defined  and  its  mode  of  procedure  regulated  by  its 
charter,  but  as  a society,  which,  having  acquired  or 
assumed  political  liberty,  had,  by  its  own  voluntary 
deed,  adopted  a constitution  or  government  framed 
on  the  model  of  that  in  England. 

But  however  liberal  their  system  of  civil  policy 
might  be,  as  their  religious  opinions  were  no  longer 
under  any  restraint  of  authority,  the  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism continued  to  spread,  and  became  every  day 
wilder  and  more  extravagant.  Williams,  a minister 
of  Salem,  in  high  estimation,  having  conceived  an 
antipathy  to  the  cross  of  St.  George  in  the  standard 
of  England,  declaimed  against  it  with  so  much 
vehemence,  as  a relic  of  superstition  and  idolatry 
which  ought  not  to  be  retained  among  a people  so 
pure  and  sanctified,  that  Endicott,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  of  assistants,  in  a transport  of  zeal, 
publicly  cut  out  the  cross  from  the  ensign  displayed 
before  the  governor’s  gate.  This  frivolous  matter 
interested  and  divided  the  colony.  Some  of  the 
militia  scrupled  to  follow  colours  in  which  there  was 
a cross,  lest  they  should  do  honour  to  an  idol : others 
refused  to  serve  under  a mutilated  banner,  lest  they 
should  be  suspected  of  having  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  England.  After  a long 
controversy,  carried  on  by  both  parties  with  that 
heat  and  zeal  which  in  trivial  disputes  supply  the 
want  of  argument,  the  contest  was  terminated  by  a 
compromise.  The  cross  was  retained  in  the  ensigns 
of  forts  and  ships,  but  erased  from  the  colours  of  the 
militia.  Williams,  on  account  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  some  other  doctrines  deemed  unsound,  was  ba- 
nished out  of  the  colony. 

The  prosperous  state  of  New  England  was  now  so 
highly  extolled,  and  the  simple  frame  of  its  ecclesi- 
astic policy  was  so  much  admired  by  all  whose  affec- 
tions were  estranged  from  the  church  of  England, 
that  crowds  of  new  settlers  flocked  thither  Among 
these  were  two  persons,  whose  names  have  been 
rendered  memorable  by  the  appearance  which  they 
afterwards  made  on  a more  conspicuous  theatre  : 
one  was  Hugh  Peters,  the  enthusiastic  and  intriguing 
chaplain  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; the  other  Mr.  Henry 
Vane,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  a privy  counsellor, 
high  in  office,  and  of  great  credit  with  the  king;  a 
young  man  of  a noble  family,  animated  with  such 
zeal  for  pure  religion  and  such  love  of  liberty  as 
induced  him  to  relinquish  all  his  hopes  in  England, 
and  to  settle  in  a colony  hitherto  no  further  advanced 
in  improvement  than  barely  to  afford  subsistence  to 
its  members,  was  received  with  the  fondest  admira- 
tion. His  mortified  appearance,  his  demure  look, 
and  rigid  manners,  carried  even  beyond  the  standard 
of  preciseness  in  that  society  which  he  joined. 
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•eemed  to  indicate  a man  of  high  spiritual  attain- 
ments, while  his  abilities  and  address  in  business 
pointed  him  out  as  worthy  of  the  highest  station  in 
.he  community.  With  universal  consent,  and  high 
expectations  of  advantage  from  his  administration, 
he  was  elected  governor  in  the  year  subsequent  to 
his  arrival.  But  as  the  affairs  of  an  infant  colony 
afforded  not  objects  adequate  to  the  talents  of  Yane, 
his  busy  pragmatical  spirit  occupied  itself  with  theo-  j 
logical  subtilties  and  speculations  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  These  were  excited  by  a woman,  whose 
reveries  produced  such  effects  both  within  the  colony 
and  beyond  its  precincts,  that,  frivolous  as  they 
may  now  appear,  they  must  be  mentioned  as  an  oc- 
currence of  importance  in  its  history. 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in  New  England, 
among  the  chief  men  in  every  congregation,  to 
meet  once  a week,  in  order  to  repeat  the  sermons 
which  they  had  heard,  and  to  hold  religious  confer- 
ence with  respect  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  them. 
Mrs. Hutchinson,  whose  husband  was  among  the  most 
respectable  members  of  the  colony,  regretting  that 
persons  of  her  sex  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
those  meetings,  assembled  statedly  in  her  house 
a number  of  women,  who  employed  themselves  in 
pious  exercises  similar  to  those  of  the  men.  At  first 
she  satisfied  herself  with  repeating  what  she  could 
recollect  of  the  discourses  delivered  by  their  teachers. 
She  began  afterwards  to  add  illustrations,  and  at 
length  proceeded  to  censure  some  of  the  clergy  as 
unsound,  and  to  vent  opinions  and  fancies  of  her 
own.  These  were  all  founded  on  the  system  which 
is  denominated  Antinomian  by  divines,  and  tinged 
with  the  deepest  enthusiasm.  She  taught,  that  sanc- 
tity of  life  is  no  evidence  of  justification,  or  of  a 
state  of  favour  with  God;  and  that  such  as  incul- 
cated the  necessity  of  manifesting  the  reality  of  our 
faith  by  obedience,  preached  only  a covenant  of 
works;  she  contended  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt 
personally  in  good  men,  and  by  inward  revelations 
and  impressions  they  received  the  fullest  discoveries 
of  the  divine  will.  The  fluency  and  confidence  with 
which  she  delivered  these  notions  gained  her  many 
admirers  and  proselytes,  not  only  among  the  vulgar 
but  among  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  whole 
colony  was  interested  and  agitated.  Vane,  whose 
sagacity  and  acuteness  seemed  to  forsake  him  when- 
ever they  were  turned  towards  religion,  espoused 
and  defended  her  wildest  tenets.  Many  conferences 
were  held,  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation  were 
appointed,  a general  synod  was  called ; and,  after 
dissensions  so  violent  as  threatened  the  dissolution 
of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  opinions  were 
condemned  as  erroneous,  and  she  herself  banished. 
Several  of  her  disciples  withdrew  from  the  province 
of  their  own  accord.  Yane  quitted  America  in  dis- 
gust, unlamented  even  by  those  who  had  lately  ad- 
mired him ; some  of  whom  now  regarded  him  as  a 
mere  visionary,  and  others  as  one  of  those  dark  tur- 
bulent spirits  doomed  to  embroil  every  society  into 
which  they  enter. 

However  much  these  theological  contests  might 
disquiet  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  bay,  they  con- 
tributed to  the  more  speedy  population  of  America. 
When  Williams  was  banished  from  Salem  in  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four,  such 
was  the  attachment  of  his  hearers  to  a pastor  whose 
piety  they  revered,  that  a good  number  of  them  vo- 
luntarily accompanied  him  in  his  exile.  They  di- 
rected their  march  towards  the  south ; and  having 
purchased  from  the  natives  a considerable  tract  of 
JLand,  to  which  Williams  gave  the  name  of  Provi- 


dence, they  settled  there.  They  were  joined  soon 
after  by  some  of  those  to  whom  the  proceedings 
against  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gave  disgust ; and  by  a 
transaction  with  the  Indians  they  obtained  a right  to 
a fertile  island  in  Naraganset  bay,  which  acquiied 
the  name  of  Rhode  Island.  Williams  remained 
among  them  upwards  of  forty  years,  respected  as 
the  father  and  the  guide  of  the  colony  which  he  had 
| planted.  His  spirit  differed  from  that  of  the  Puri- 
tans in  Massachusetts ; it  was  mild  and  tolerating ; 
and  having  ventured  himself  to  reject  established 
opinions,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  same  liberty 
to  other  men,  by  maintaining  that  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment  was  a natural  and  sacred  right ; 
that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  compulsive  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  concerns  of  religion ; that  the  punish- 
ment of  any  person  on  account  of  his  opinions  was 
an  encroachment  on  conscience,  and  an  act  of  per- 
secution. These  humane  principles  he  instilled  into 
his  followers ; and  all  who  felt  or  dreaded  oppression 
in  other  settlements  resorted  to  a community  in 
which  universal  toleration  was  known  to  be  a funda- 
mental maxim.  In  the  plantations  of  Providence 
and  Rhode  Island,  political  union  was  established  by 
voluntary  association,  and  the  equality  of  condition 
among  the  members,  as  well  as  their  religious 
opinions  ; their  form  of  government  was  purely  de- 
mocratical,  the  supreme  power  being  lodged  in  the 
freemen  personally  assembled.  In  this  state  they 
remained  until  they  were  incorporated  by  charter. 

To  similar  causes  the  colony  cf  Connecticut  is  in- 
debted for  its  origin.  The  rivalship  between  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker,  two  favourite  ministers  in 
the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  bay,  disposed  the 
latter,  who  was  least  successful  in  this  contest  for 
fame  and  power,  to  wish  for  some  settlement  at  a 
distance  from  a competitor  by  whom  his  reputation 
was  eclipsed.  A good  number  of  those  who  had 
imbibed  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  notions,  and  were  of- 
fended with  such  as  combatted  them,  offered  to 
accompany  him.  Having  employed  proper  persons 
to  explore  the  country,  they  pitched  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  great  river  Connecticut  at  the  most 
inviting  station  ; and  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  about  a hundred  persons, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  after  a fatiguing  march 
of  many  days  through  woods  and  swamps,  arrived 
there,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  towns  of  Hart- 
ford, Springfield,  and  Weatherfield.  This  settlement 
was  attended  with  peculiar  irregularities.  Part  of 
the  district  now  occupied  lay  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  territory  granted  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
bay,  and  yet  the  emigrants  took  a commission  from 
the  governor  and  court  of  assistants,  empowering 
them  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  that  country.  The 
Dutch  from  Manhados  or  New  York,  having  dis- 
covered the  river  Connecticut,  and  established  some 
trading  houses  upon  it,  had  acquired  all  the  right 
that  prior  possession  confers.  Lord  Say  and  Sele 
and  Lord  Brook,  the  heads  of  two  illustrious  families, 
were  so  much  alarmed  at  the  arbitrary  measures  o. 
Charles  I.,  both  in  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration, that  they  took  a resolution  not  unbe- 
coming young  men  of  noble  birth  and  liberal 
sentiments,  of  retiring  to  the  New  World,  in  order 
to  enjoy  such  a form  of  religion  as  they  approved 
of,  and  those  liberties  which  they  deemed  essentia] 
to  the  well-being  of  society.  They,  too,  fixed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  as  their  place  of  settlement, 
and  had  taken  possession,  by  building  a fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which,  from  their  united 
names,  was  called  Say  Brook.  The  emigrants  fro* 
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Massachusetts,  without  regarding  either  the  defeats 
in  their  own  right  or  the  pretensions  of  other  claim- 
ants, kept  possession,  and  proceeded  with  vigour  to 
clear  and  cultivate  the  country.  By  degrees  they 
got  rid  of  every  competitor.  The  Dutch,  recently 
settled  in  America,  and  too  feeble  to  engage  in  a 
war,  peaceably  withdrew  from  Connecticut.  Lord 
Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brook  made  over  to  the 
colony  whatever  title  they  might  have  to  any  lands 
in  that  region.  Society  was  established  by  a volun- 
tary compact  of  the  freemen ; and  though  they  soon 
disclaimed  all  dependence  on  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts bay,  they  retained  such  veneration  for 
its  legislative  wisdom  as  to  adopt  a form  of  govern- 
ment nearly  resembling  its  institutions,  with  respect 
both  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  At  a sub- 
sequent period,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was 
likewise  incorporated  by  royal  charter. 

The  history  of  the  first  attempts  to  people  the 
provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Main,  which  form 
tiie  fourth  and  most  extensive  division  in  New 
England,  is  obscure  and  perplexed,  by  the  inter- 
fering claims  of  various  proprietors.  The  company 
of  Plymouth  had  inconsiderately  parcelled  out  the 
northern  part  of  the  territory  contained  in  its  grant 
among  different  persons : of  these  only  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  and  Captain  Mason  seem  to  have  had 
any  serious  intention  to  occupy  the  land  allotted  to 
them.  Their  efforts  to  accomplish  this  were  meri- 
torious and  persevering,  but  unsuccessful.  The 
expense  of  settling  colonies  in  an  uncultivated 
country  must  necessarily  be  great  and  immediate  ; 
the  prospect  of  a return  is  often  uncertain,  and 
always  remote.  The  funds  of  two  private  adven- 
turers were  not  adequate  to  such  an  undertaking. 
Nor  did  the  planters  whom  they  sent  out  possess 
that  principle  of  enthusiasm,  which  animated  their 
neighbours  of  Massachusetts  with  vigour  to  struggle 
through  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which 
society  in  its  infancy  is  exposed  in  a savage  land. 
Gorges  and  Mason,  it  is  probable,  must  have  aban- 
doned their  design,  if,  from  the  same  motives  that 
settlements  had  been  made  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  colonists  had  not  unexpectedly  mi- 
grated into  New  Hampshire  and  Main.  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, a minister  of  some  note,  nearly  related  to 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  one  of  her  most  fervent 
admirers  and  partisans,  had  on  this  account  been 
banished  from  the  province  of  Massachusetts  bay. 
In  quest  of  a new  station,  he  took  a course  opposite 
to  the  other  exiles,  and,  advancing  towards  the 
north,  founded  the  town  of  Exeter  on  a small  river 
flowing  into  Piskataqua  bay.  His  followers,  lew  in 
number,  but  firmly  united,  were  of  such  rigid  prin- 
ciples, that  even  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  did 
not  appear  to  them  sufficiently  pure.  From  time  to 
time  they  received  some  recruits,  whom  love  of 
novelty,  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  other  colonies,  prompted  to  join 
them.  Their  plantations  were  widely  dispersed, 
but  the  country  was  thinly  peopled,  and  its  political 
state  extremely  unsettled  The  colany  of  Massa- 
chusetts bay  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them,  as 
occupying  lands  situated  within  the  limits  of  their 
grant.  Gorges  and  Mason  asserted  the  rights  con- 
*r  veyed  to  them  as  proprietors  by  their  charter.  In 
several  districts  the  planters,  without  regarding  the 
pretensions  of  either  party,  governed  themselves  by 
maxims  and  laws  copied  from  those  of  their  brethren 
in  the  adjacent  colonies.  The  first  reduction 
of  the  political  constitution  in  the  provinces  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Main  into  a regular  and 


permanent  form,  was  subsequent  to  the  Revolution. 
By  extending  their  settlements,  the  English  be 
came  exposed  to  new  danger.  The  tribes  of  Indiana 
around  Massachusetts  bay  were  feeble  and  unwar- 
like; yet  from  regard  to  justice,  as  well  as  motives 
of  prudence,  the  first  colonists  were  studious  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  natives  before  they  ventured 
to  occupy  any  of  their  lands ; and  though  in  such 
transactions  the  consideration  given  was  often  very 
inadequate  to  the  value  of  the  territory  acquired,  it 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  propri- 
etors. The  English  took  quiet  possession  of  the 
lands  thus  conveyed  to  them,  and  no  open  hostility 
broke  out  between  them  and  the  ancient  possessors. 
But  the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Connecticut 
soon  found  that  they  were  surrounded  by  more 
powerful  and  martiai  nations,  Among  these  the 
most  considerable  were  the  Naragansets  and  Pe- 
quods ; the  former  seated  on  the  bay  which  bears 
their  name,  and  the  latter  occupying  the  territory 
which  stretches  from  the  river  Pequod  along  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut.  The  Pequods  were  a 
formidable  people,  who  could  bring  into  the  field  a 
thousand  warriors  not  inferior  in  courage  to  any  in 
the  New  World.  They  foresaw,  not  only  that  the 
extermination  of  the  Indian  race  must  be  the  con- 
sequence of  permitting  the  English  to  spread  over 
the  continent  of  America,  but  that,  if  measures  were 
not  speedily  concerted  to  prevent  it,  the  calamity 
would  be  unavoidable.  With  this  view  they  applied 
to  the  Naragansets,  requesting  them  to  forget  ancient 
animosities  for  a moment,  and  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  expelling  a common  enemy  who  threatened 
both  with  destruction.  They  represented  that,  when 
those  strangers  first  landed,  the  object  of  their  visit 
was  not  suspected,  and  no  proper  precautions  were 
taken  to  check  their  progress;  that  now,  by  sending 
out  colonies  in  one  year  towards  three  different 
quarters,  their  intentions  were  manifest,  and  the 
people  of  America  must  abandon  their  native  seats 
to  make  way  for  unjust  intruders. 

But  the  Naragansets  and  Pequods,  like  most  of 
the  contiguous  tribes  in  America,  were  rivals,  and 
there  subsisted  between  them  an  hereditary  and  im- 
placable enmity.  Revenge  is  the  darling  passion  of 
savages ; in  order  to  secure  the  indulgence  of  which 
there  is  no  present  advantage  that  they  will  not 
sacrifice,  and  no  future  consequence  which  they  do 
not  totally  disregard.  The  Naragansets,  instead  of 
closing  with  the  prudent  proposal  of  their  neigh- 
bours, discovered  their  hostile  intentions  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  bay ; and,  eager  to  lay 
hold  on  such  a favourable  opportunity  of  wreaking 
their  vengeance  on  their  ancient  foes,  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  English  against  them.  The 
Pequods,  more  exasperated  than  discouraged  by  the 
imprudence  and  treachery  of  their  countrymen,  took 
the  field,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  the  usual  mode 
of  Americans.  They  surprised  stragglers,  and  scalp- 
ed them : they  plundered  and  burnt  remote  set- 
tlements ; they  attacked  Fort  Say  Brook  without 
success,  though  garrisoned  only  by  twenty  men  ; and 
when  the  English  began  to  act  offensively,  they 
retired  to  fastnesses  which  they  deemed  inaccessible. 
The  different  colonies  had  agreed  to  unite  against 
the  common  enemy,  each  furnishing  a quota  of  men 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The  troops  of  Con- 
necticut, which  lay  most  exposed  to  danger,  were 
soon  assembled.  The  march  of  those  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  formed  the  most  considerable  body 
was  retarded  by  the  most  singular  cause  that  ov<  r 
influenced  the  operations  of  a military  force.  When 
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they  were  mustered  previous  to  their  departure,  it  ; tear  themselves  from  all  the  tender  connexions  that 

was  found  that  some  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  of  the  ! hind  mr»n  tr\  f IipIp  mf  iito  3 i.  n r 

private  soldiers,  were  still  under  a covenant  of 


bind  men  to  their  native  country,  and  to  fly  for 
refuge  to  a region  of  the  New  World,  which  hitherto 

tirnconf  nrl  f r\  fi  L 4.1 L 1111 


works-  nnrl  thZ  ftp \w  7 n , ™ reiuge  10  a region ot  the  JNew  World,  which  hitherto 

works,  and  that  the  blessing  of  God  could  not  be  1 presented  to  them  nothing  that  could  allure  them 
mp  ore  or  expected  to  crown  the  arms  of  such  un-  thither  but  exemption  from  oppression.  The  num- 
hal  owed  men  with  success.  The  alarm  was  general, ! ber  of  those  emigrants  drew  the  attention  of  govern- 
and  many  arrangements  necessary  in  order  to  cast  ment,  and  appeared  so  formidable,  that  a proclama 
out  the  undean  and  to  render  this  little  band  tion  was  is'sied,  prohibiting  masters  of  ships  frm 

entertained  Wh  iS/a  -battleS  °f  a people  who  ! carrying  passengers  to  New  England  without  special 
entertmnea  high  ideas  of  their  own  sanctity.  1 nermissinn  Dn  m9ni,  1 

Meanwhile  the  Connecticut  troops, 


a small  detachment  from  Say  Broo‘k/  found  it  nece/- ! operated  with  fufl  effoci  in  one  inVanee  Si 


sary  to 

J , . *'“«  v**v,ui»,  a.  ury  wctc 

posted  on  a rising  ground,  in  the  middle  of  a swamp 
towards  the  head  of  the  river  Mistick,  which  they 
had  surrounded  with  palisadoes,  the  best  defence  that 
their  slender  skill  in  the  art  of  fortification  had 
discovered.  Though  they  knew  that  the  English 
were  in  motion,  yet,  with  the  usual  improvidence 
and  security  of  savages,  they  took  no  measures 
either  to  observe  their  progress,  or  to  guard  against 
being  surprised  themselves.  The  enemy,  unperceived, 
reached  the  palisadoes;  and  if  a dog  had  not  given 
the  alarm  by  barking,  the  Indians  must  have  been 
massacred  without  resistance.  In  a moment,  how- 
ever, they  started  to  arms,  and,  raising  the  war-cry, 
prepared  to  repel  the  assailants.  But  at  that  earl'v 
period  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  the 
Americans  were  little  acquainted  witlr  the  use  of 
gunpowder,  and  dreaded  its  effects  extremely.  While 
some  of  the  English  galled  them  with  an  incessant 
fire  through  the  intervals  between  the  palisadoes, 
others  forced  their  way  by  the  entries  into  the  fort, 
filled  only  with  branches  of  trees ; and  setting  fire 
to  the  huts,  which  were  covered  with  reeds,  the°con- 
fusion  and  terror  quickly  became  general.  Many 
of  the  women  and  children  perished  in  the  flames ; 
and  the  warriors,  in  endeavouring  to  escape,  were 
either  slam  by  the  English,  or,  falling  into  the  hands 
of  their  Indian  allies,  who  surrounded  the  fort  at  a 
distance,  were  reserved  for  a more  cruel  fate.  After 
tfie  junction  of  the  troops  from  Massachusetts,  the 
English  resolved  to  pursue  their  victory;  and  hunting 
the  Indians  from  one  place  of  retreat  to  another, 
some  subsequent  encounters  were  hardly  less  fatal 
to  them  than  the  action  on  the  Mistick.  In  less 
than  three  months  the  tribe  of  Pequods  was  extir- 
pated ; a few  miserable  fugitives,  who  took  refuge 
among  the  neighbouring  Indians,  being  incorporated 
by  them,  lost  their  name  as  a distinct  people.  In 
tois  first  essay  of  their  arms  the  colonists  of  New 
England  seem  to  have  been  conducted  by  skilful 
and  enterprising  officers,  and  displayed  both  courage 
and  perseverance  as  soldErs.  But  they  stained  their 
laurels  by  the  use  which  they  mad'e  of  victory 
Instead  of  treating  the  Pequods  as  an  independent 
people,  who  made  a gallant  effort  to  defend  the 
property,  the  rights,  and  the  freedom  of  their  nation, 
they  retaliated  upon  them  all  Jie  barbarities  of 
American  war.  Some  they  massacred  in  cold  blood, 
others  they  gave  up  to  be  tortured  by  their  Indian 
allies,  a considerable  number  they  sold  as  slaves  in 
Bermudas,  the  rest  were  reduced  to  servitude  among 
themselves.  ® 

But  reprehensible  as  this  conduct  of  the  English 
must  be  deemed,  their  vigorous  efforts  in  this  de- 
cisive campaign  filled  all  the  surrounding  tribes  of 
Indians  with  such  a high  opinion  of  their  valour  as 
secured  a long  tranquillity  to  all  their  settlements. 
At  the  same  time,  the  violence  of  administration  in 
England  continued  to  increase  their  population  and 
Strength,  by  forcing  many  respectable  subjects  to 


■ permission.  On  many  occasions  this  injunction  was 
remforced  by  | eluded  or  disregarded.  Fatally  for  the  king,  it 

‘ ‘ Sir  Arthur 

0,  , , u.uuiwel|  and 

some  other  persons  whose  principles  and  views 
coincided  with  theirs,  impatient  to  enjoy  these  civil 
and  religious  liberties  which  they  struggled  in  vain 
to  obtain  in  Great  Bri'tain,  hired  some  ships  to  carry 
them  and  their  attendants  to  New  England.  By 
order  of  council,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  these 
when  on  the  point  of  sailing;  and  Charles,  far  from 
suspecting  that  the  future  revolutions  in  his  kingdoms 
were  to  be  excited  and  directed  by  persons  in  such 
a humble  sphere  of  life,  forcibly  detained  the  men 
destined  to  overturn  his  throne,  and  to  terminate  his 
days  by  a violent  death. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  government  to 
check  this  spirit  of  migration,  the  measures  of  the 
king  and  his  ministers  were  considered  by  a great 
body  of  the  people  as  so  hostile  to  those  rights  which 
they  deemed  most  valuable,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
about  three  thousand  persons  embarked  for  New 
England,  choosing  rather  to  expose  themselves  to 
all  the  consequences  of  disregarding  the  royal 
proclamation,  than  to  remain  longer  under  oppres- 
sion. Exasperated  at  this  contempt  of  his  authority, 
Charles  had  recourse  to  a violent  but  effectual  mode 
of  accomplishing  what  he  had  in  view.  A writ  of 
<juo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  corporation  of 
Massachusetts  bay.  The  colonists  had  conformed 
so  little  to  the  terms  of  their  charter,  that  judgment 
was  given  against  them  without  difficulty.  They 
were  found  to  have  forfeited  all  their  rights  as  a 
corporation  which  of  course  returned  to  the  crown, 
and  Charles  began  to  take  measures  for  new  model- 
ling the  political  frame  of  the  colony,  and  vesting 
the  administration  of  its  affairs  in  other  hands.  But 
his  plans  were  never  carried  into  execution.  In 
every  corner  of  his  dominions  the  storm  now  began 
to  gather,  which  soon  burst  out  with  such  fatal 
violence,  that  Charles,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
unfortunate  reign,  occupied  with  domestic  and  more 
interesting  cares,  had  not  leisure  to  bestow  anv  at- 
tention upon  a remote  and  inconsiderable  province. 

tin  f nn  1-n  ootinn-  aP  Y ^ T)  ~ . 1 i 1 


On  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  such  c 
revolution  took  place  in  England,  that  all  the  mo- 
tives for  migrating  to  the  New  World  ceased.  The 
maxims  of  the  puritans  with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment both  of  church  and  state  became  predominant 
in  the  nation,  and  were  enforced  by  the  hand  0. 
power.  Their  oppressors  were  humbled;  that  per- 
fect system  of  reformed  polity,  which  had  long  been 
the  object  of  their  admiration  and  desire,  was  esta- 
olished  by  law ; and  amidst  the  intrigues  and  con- 
flicts  of  an  obstinate  civil  war,  turbulent  and  aspiring 
spirits  found  such  full  occupation,  that  they  had 
no  inducement  to  quit  a busy  theatre,  on  which  they 
had  risen  to  act  a most  conspicuous  part.  From 
the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred,  and  twenty, 
when  the  first  feeble  colony  was  conducted  to  New 
England  by  the  Brownists,  to  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty,  it  has  been  computed 
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twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  British  subjects 
had  settled  there.  The  money  expended  by  various 
adventurers  during  that  period,  in  fitting  out  ships, 
in  purchasing  stock,  and  transporting  settlers, 
amounted,  on  a moderate  calculation,  nearly  to  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds ; a vast  sum  in  that  age, 
and  which  no  principles,  inferior  in  force  to  those 
wherewith  the  puritans  were  animated,  could  have 
persuaded  men  to  lay  out  on  the  uncertain  prospect 
of  obtaining  an  establishment  in  a remote  unculti- 
vated region,  which,  from  its  situation  and  climate, 
could  allure  them  with  no  hope  but  that  of  finding 
subsistence  and  enjoying  freedom.  For  some  years, 
even  subsistence  was  procured  vrith  difficulty ; and 
it  was  towards  the  close  of  the  period  to  which  our 
narrative  is  arrived,  before  the  product  of  the  settle- 
ment yielded  the  planters  any  return  for  their  stock. 
About  that  time  they  began  to  export  corn  in  small 
quantities  to  the  West  Indies,  and  made  some  feeble 
attempts  to  extend  the  fishery,  and  to  open  the  trade 
in  lumber,  which  have  since  proved  the  staple  arti- 
cles of  commerce  in  the  colony.  Since  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  the  number  of  people 
with  which  New  England  has  recruited  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parent  state,  is  supposed  at  least  to  equal 
what  may  have  been  drained  from  it  by  occasional  i 
migrations  thither. 

But  though  the  sudden  change  of  system  in  Great j 
Britain  stopped  entirely  the  influx  of  settlers  into 
New  England,  the  principles  of  the  colonists  coin- 
cided so  perfectly  with  those  of  the  popular  leaders  j 
in  parliament/ that  they  were  soon  distinguished  by 
peculiar  marks  of  their  brotherly  affection.  By  a j 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  one  thou-  i 
sand  six  hundred  and  forty  two,  the  people  in  all  the  ! 
different  plantations  of  New  England  were  exempted 
from  payment  of  any  duties,  either  upon  goods  ex- 
ported thither,  or  upon  those  which  they  imported 
into  the  mother  country,  until  the  house  shall  take 
further  order  to  the  contrary.  This  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  both  houses.  Encou- 
raged by  such  an  extraordinary  privilege,  industry 
made  rapid  progress  in  all  the  districts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  population  increased  along  with  it.  In 
return  for  those  favours  the  colonists  applauded  the 
measures  of  parliament,  celebrated  its  generous  efforts 
to  vindicate  the  tights  and  liberties  of  the  nation, 
prayed  for  the  success  of  its  arms,  and  framed  regula- 
tions in  order  to  prevent  any  exertion  in  favour  of 
the  king  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Relying  on  the  indulgent  partiality  with  which  all 
their  proceedings  were  viewed  by  men  thus  closely- 
united  with  them  in  sentiment  and  wishes,  the  people 
of  New  England  ventured  on  a measure  which  not 
only  increased  their  security  and  power,  but  may  be 
regarded  as  a considerable  step  towards  indepen- 
dence.  Under  the  impression  or  pretext  of  the  dan- 
ger to  w hich  they  were  exposed  from  the  surrounding  j 
tribes  of  Indians,  the  four  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  andNewhaven,  entered  into 
a league  of  perpetual  confederacy,  offensive  and  de-  j 
fensive  ; an  idea  familiar  to  several  leading  men  in  j 
the  colonies,  as  it  was  framed  in  imitation  of  the 
famous  bond  of  union  among  the  Dutch  provinces, ! 
in  whose  dominions  the  Brownists  had  long  resided.  | 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  confederates  should  hence-  j 
forth  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England ; that  each  colony  shall 
remain  separate  and  distinct,  and  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  within  its  own  territory;  and  that  in 
every  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  each  of  the  confe- 
derates shall  furnish  his  quota  of  men,  provisions, 


and  money,  at  a rate  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  times 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  in  each  settle- 
ment ; that  an  assembly  composed  of  two  commis- 
sioners from  each  colony  shall  be  held  annually, 
W’ith  power  to  deliberate  and  decide  in  all  points  of 
common  concern  to  the  confederacy ; and  every  deter- 
mination, in  which  six  of  their  number  concur,  shall 
be  binding  on  the  whole.  In  this  transaction  the 
colonies  of  New  England  seem  to  have  considered 
themselves  as  independent  societies,  possessing  all 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  free  from  the  control 
of  any  superior  power.  The  governing  party  in 
England,  occupied  with  affairs  of  more  urgent  con- 
cern, and  no  wise  disposed  to  observe  the  conduct  of 
their  brethre-n  in  America  with  any  jealous  attention, 
suffered  the  measure  to  pass  without  animadversion. 

Emboldened  by  this  connivance,  the  spirit  of  in 
dependence  gathered  strength,  and  soon  displayed 
itself  more  openly ; some  persons  of  note  in  the  co- 
lony of  Massachusetts,  averse  to  the  system  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  established  there,  and  preferring  to  it 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  churches  of 
England  or  Scotland,  having  remonstrated  to  the 
general  court  against  the  injustice  of  depriving  them 
of  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  of  their  privileges  a* 
Christians,  because  they  could  not  join  as  members 
with  any  of  the  congregational  churches,  petitioned 
that  they  might  no  longer  be  bound  to  obey  laws  to 
which  they  had  not  assented,  nor  be  subjected  to 
taxes  imposed  by  an  assembly  in  which  they  were 
not  represented.  Their  demands  were  not  only- 
rejected,  but  they  were  imprisoned  and  fined  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace  ; and  when  they  appointed 
some  of  their  number  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
parliament,  the  annual  court,  in  order  to  prevent 
this  appeal  to  the  supreme  power,  attempted  first  to 
seize  their  papers,  and  then  to  obstruct  their  embark- 
ation for  England.  But  though  neither  of  these 
could  be  accomplished,  such  was  the  address  and 
influence  of  the  colony’s  agents  in  England,  that  no 
inquiry  seems  to  have  been  made  into  this  transac- 
tion. This  was  followed  by  an  indication,  still  less 
ambiguous,  of  the  aspiring  spirit  prevalent  among 
the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Under  every  form  of 
government  the  right  of  coining  money  has  been 
considered  as  a prerogative  peculiar  to  sovereignty, 
and  which  no  subordinate  member  in  any  state  is 
entitled  to  claim.  Regardless  of  this  established 
maxim,  the  general  court  ordered  a coinage  of  silver 
money  at  Boston,  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
colony  and  a tree,  as  an  apt  symbol  of  its  progres- 
sive vigour.  Even  this  usurpation  escaped  without 
notice.  The  independents  having  now  humbled  all 
rival  sects,  engrossed  the  whole  direction  of  affairs 
in  Great  Britain  ; and  long  accustomed  to  admire  the 
government  of  New  EngLand,  framed  agreeably  tc 
those  principles  which  they  had  adopted  as  the  most 
perfect  model  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  they 
were  unwilling  to  stain  its  reputation  by  censuring 
any  part  of  its  conduct. 

When  Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  power,  the 
colonies  of  New  England  continued  to  stand  as  high 
in  his  estimation.  As  he  had  deeply  imbibed  all  the 
fanatical  notions  of  the  independents,  and  was  per- 
petually surrounded  by  the  most  eminent  and  artful 
teachers  of  that  sect,  he  kept  a constant  correspon- 
dence with  the  leading  men  in  the  American  settle- 
ments, who  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  him  as  a zea- 
lous  patron.  He  in  return  considered  them  as  his 
most  devoted  adherents,  attached  to  him  no  less  by 
affection  than  by  principle.  He  soon  gave  a strik- 
ing proof  of  this.  On  the  conquest  of  Jamaica 
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formed  a scheme  for  the  security  and  improvement  I 
of  the  acquisition  made  by  his  victorious  arms,  suited  I 
to  the  ardour  of  an  impetuous  spirit  that  delighted  | 
in  accomplishing  its  ends  by  extraordinary  means. 
He  proposed  to  transport  the  people  of  New  Eng-  | 
land  to  that  island,  and  employed  every  argument  j 
calculated  to  make  impression  upon  them,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  consent.  He  endeavoured  to  rouse 
their  religious  zeal,  by  representing  what  a fatal  blow 
it  would  be  to  the  man  of  sin,  if  a colony  of  the 
faithful  were  settled  in  the  midst  of  his  territories  in 
the  New  World.  He  allured  them  with  prospects  of 
immense  wealth  in  a fertile  region,  which  would  re- 
ward the  industry  of  those  who  cultivated  it  with  all 
the  precious  productions  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  ex- 


pressed his  fervent  w’ish  that  they  might  take  pos- 
session of  it,  in  order  to  fulfil  God’s  promise  of  mak- 
ing his  people  the  head  and  not  the  tail.  He  assured 
them  of  being  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  his 
authority,  and  of  vesting  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment entirely  in  their  hands.  But  by  this  time  the 
colonists  wrere  attached  to  a country  in  which  they 
had  resided  for  many  years,  and  where,  though  they 
did  not  attain  opulence,  they  enjoyed  the  comforts  of 
life  in  great  abundance ; and  they  dreaded  so  much 
the  noxious  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  a great  number  of  the  English  who 
first  settled  in  Jamaica,  that  they  declined,  though 
in  the  most  respectful  terms,  closing  w’ith  the  pro- 
tector’s proposition. 


Dr.  Robertson's  untimely  death  prevented  his  carrying  the  history  of  America  any  further. 

to  the  present  time  from  other  and  original  sources.] 


It  is  continue d 
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N ote  1 .—Tyre  was  situated  at  such  a distance  from 
the  Arabian  gulf,  or  Red  sea,  as  made  it  impracticable 
to  convey  commodities  from  thence  to  that  city  by  land 
carriage.  This  induced  the  Phenicians  to  render 
themselves  masters  of  Rhinocrura  or  Rhinocolura, 
the  nearest  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red 
sea.  They  landed  the  cargoes  which  they  purchased 
in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India,  at  Elath,  the  safest 
harbour  in  the  Red  sea  towards  the  north.  Thence 
they  were  carried  by  land  to  Rhinocolura,  the  dis- 
tance not  being  very  considerable ; and  being  re- 
shipped  in  that  port,  were  transported  to  Tyre,  and 
distributed  over  the  world.  Strabon.  Geogr.  edit. 
Casaub.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1128.  Diodor.  Sicul.  Biblioth. 
Hist.  edit.  Wesselengii,  lib.  1.  p.  70. 

Note  2. — The  Periplus  Hannonis  is  the  only  au- 
thentic monument  of  the  Carthaginian  skill  in  naval 
affairs,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  fragments  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  antiquity.  The  leafrned  and  industrious 
Mr.  Dodwell,  in  a dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Pen- 
plus  of  Hanno,  in  the  edition  of  the  Minor  Geogra- 
phers published  at  Oxford,  endeavours  to  prove  that 
this  is  a spurious  work,  the  composition  of  some 
Greek,  who  assumed  Hanno’s  name.  But  M.  de 
Montesquieu,  in  his  1’ Esprit  des  Loix,  lib.  xxi.  c.  8, 
and  M.  de  Bougainville,  in  a dissertation  published, 
tom.  xxvi.  of  the  Memoires  de  l’Academie  des  In- 
scriptions, &c.  have  established  its  authenticity  by 
arguments  which  to  me  appear  unanswerable.  Ra- 
musio  has  accompanied  his  translation  of  this  curious 
voyage  with  a dissertation  tending  to  illustrate  it, 
Racolte  de  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  M.  de  Bougainville 
has,  with  great  learning  and  ability,  treated  the  same 
subject.  It  appears  that  Hanno,  according  to  the 
mode  of  ancient  navigation,  undertook  this  voyage 
in  small  vessels,  so  constructed  that  he  could  keep 
close  in  with  the  coast.  He  sailed  from  Gades  to 
the  island  of  Cerne  in  twelve  days.  This  is  probably 
what  is  known  to  the  moderns  by  the  name  of  the 
• isle  of  Arguim.  It  became  the  chief  station  of  the 
3 Carthaginians  on  that  coast;  and  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville contends,  that  the  cisterns  found  there  are  mo- 
numents of  the  Carthaginian  power  and  ingenuity. 
Proceeding  from  Cerne,  and  still  following  the 
Winding  of  the  coast,  he  arrived,  in  seventeen  days, 
at  a promontory  which  he  called  The  West  Horn , 
probably  Cape  Palmas.  From  this  he  advanced  to 


another  promontory,  which  he  named  The  South  Horn, 
and  which  is  manifestly  Cfipe  de  Tres  Puntas,  about 
five  degrees  north  of  the  line.  All  the  circumstances 
contained  in  the  short  abstract  of  his  journal,  which 
is  handed  down  to  us,  concerning  the  appearance  and 
state  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  con- 
firmed and  illustrated  by  a comparison  with  the 
accounts  of  modern  navigators.  Even  those  circum- 
stances which,  from  their  seeming  improbability, 
have  been  produced  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of 
his  relation,  tend  to  confirm  it.  He  observes,  that 
in  the  country  to  the  south  of  Cerne,  a profound 
silence  reigned  through  the  day ; but  during  the 
night  innumerable  fires  were  kindled  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the  air  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  pipes  and  drums,  and  ciies  of  joy.  The 
same  thing,  as  Ramusio  observes,  still  takes  place. 
The  excessive  heat  obliges  the  negroes  to  take  shel- 
ter in  the  woods,  or  in  their  houses,  during  the  day. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  sets  they  sally  out,  and  by  torcfi- 
light  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  music  and  dancing,  in 
which  they  spend  the  night.  Ramus,  i.  113,  F.  In 
another  place  he  mentions  the  sea  as  burning  with 
torrents  of  fire.  What  occurred  to  M.  Adanson  on 
the  same  coast,  may  explain  this : “ as  soon,”  says 
he,  “ as  the  sun  dipped  beneath  the  horizon,  and 
night  overspread  the  earth  wnth  darkness,  the  sea 
lent  us  its  friendly  light.  While  the  prow  of  our 
vessel  ploughed  the  foaming  surges,  it  seemed  to  set 
them  all  on  fire.  Thus  we  sailed  in  a luminous  en- 
closure, which  surrounded  us  like  a large  circle  of 
rays,  from  whence  dartel  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  a 
long  stream  of  light.”  Voyage  to  Senegal,  p.  17G. 
This  appearance  of  the  sea,  observed  by  Hunter,  has 
been  mentioned  as  an  argument  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Periplus.  It  is,  however,  a phenome- 
non very  common  in  warm  climates.  Captain 
Cook’s  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  15.  The  Periplus 
of  Hanno  has  been  translated,  and  every  point  with 
respect  to  it  has  been  illustrated  with  much  learning 
and  ingenuity,  in  a work  published  by  Don  Pedr. 
Rodrig.  Campomanes,  entitled,  Antiguedad  maritama 
de  Cartago,  con  el  Periplo  de  su  General  Hannon 
traducido  e illustrado.  Mad.  1756.  4to. 

Note  3. — Long  after  the  navigation  of  the  Phenici- 
ans, and  of  Eudoxus  round  Africa,  Polybius,  the  most 
intelligent  andhest  informed  historian  ofantiquity.and 
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particularly  distinguished  by  his  attention  to  geo- 
graphical researches,  affirms  that  it  was  not  known, 
in  his  time,  whether  Africa  was  a continued  conti- 
nent, stretching  to  the  south,  or  whether  it  was  en- 
compassed by  the  sea.  Polvbii  Hist.  lib.  iii.  Pliny 
the  naturalist  asserts,  that  there  can  be  no  commu- 
nication between  the  southern  and  northern  tempe- 
rate zones.  Plinii  Hist.  Natur.  edit,  in  usum  Delph. 
4to.  lib.  ii.  c.  68.  If  they  had  given  full  credit  to 
the  accounts  of  those  voyages,  the  former  could  not 
have  entertained  such  a doubt,  the  latter  could  not 
have  delivered  such  an  opinion.  Strabo  mentions 
the  voyage  of  Eudoxus,  but  treats  it  as  a fabulous 
tale,  lib.  ii.  p.  155  ; and  according  to  his  account  of 
it,  no  other  judgment  can  be  formed  with  respect  to 
it.  Strabo  seems  not  to  have  known  any  thing  with 
certainty  concerning  the  form  and  state  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa.  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1180. 
Ptolemy,  the  most  inquisitive  and  learned  of  all  the 
ancient  geographers,  was  equally  unacquainted  with 
any  parts  of  Africa  situated  a few  degrees  beyond 
the  equinoctial  line ; for  he  supposes  that  this  great 
continent  was  not  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  that  it 
stretched,  without  interruption,  towards  the  south 
pole  ; and  he  so  far  mistakes  its  true  figure,  that  he 
describes  the  continent  as  becoming  broader  and 
broader  as  it  advanced  towards  the  south.  Ptolemaei 
Geogr.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  Brietii  Parallela  Geogr.  veteris 
et  novae,  p.  86. 

Note  4. — A fact,  recorded  by  Strabo,  affords  a very 
strong  and  singular  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  an- 
cients with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  earth.  When  Alexander  marched  along  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesine,  two  of  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Indus,  he  observed  that 
there  were  many  crocodiles  in  those  rivers,  and  that 
the  country  produced  beans  of  the  same  species  with 
those  which  were  common  in  Egypt.  From  these 
circumstances  he  concluded  that  he  had  discovered 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  prepared  a fleet  to  sail 
down  the  Hydaspes  to  Egypt.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv. 
p.  1020.  This  amazing  error  did  not  arise  from  any 
ignorance  of  geography  peculiar  to  that  monarch ; 
for  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  Alexander  ap- 
plied with  particular  attention  in  order  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  this  science,  and  had  accurate  maps 
or  descriptions  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
marched.  Lib.  ii.  p.  120.  But  in  his  age  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Note  5. — As  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  is  re- 
markably great  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  this 
tfould  render  the  phenomenon  more  formidable  to 
the  Greeks.  Yaren.  Geogr.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

Note  6. — It  is  probable  that  the  ancients  were  sel- 
dom induced  to  advance  so  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  cither  by  motives  of  curiosity,  or  views  of  com- 
mercial advantage.  In  consequence  of  this,  their  idea 
concerning  the  position  of  that  great  river  was  very  er- 
roneous. Ptolemy  places  that  branch  of  the  Ganges 
which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  the  Great 
Mouth,  in  the  hundred  and  forty-sixth  degree  of 
/ongitude  from  his  first  meridian  in  the  Fortunate 
Islands.  But  its  true  longitude,  computed  from 
that  meridian,  is  now  determined,  by  astronomical 
observations,  to  be  only  a hundred  and  five  degrees. 

A geographer  so  eminent  must  have  been  betrayed 
into  an  error  of  this  magnitude  by  the  imperfection 
of  the  information  which  he  had  recei  >d  concerning 
those  distant  regions;  and  this  affords  a striking 
proof  of  the  intercourse  with  them  being  extremely 
rare.  With  respect  to  the  countries  of  India  beyond 


the  Ganges,  his  intelligence  was  still  more  defective, 
and  his  errors  more  enormous.  I shall  have  occa. 
sion  to  observe,  in  another  place,  that  he  has  placed 
the  country  of  the  Seres,  or  China,  no  less  than  sixty 
degrees  further  east  than  its  true  position.  M.  d’An 
ville,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  of  the 
modern  geographers,  has  set  this  matter  in  a clear 
light,  in  two  dissertations  published  in  Mem.  de 
J’Academ.  des  Inscript.  &c.  tom.  xxxii.  p.  573,  604. 

Note  7. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  discoveries  of 
the  ancients  were  made  chiefly  by  land  ; those  of  the 
moderns  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  sea.  The  progress  of 
conquest  led  to  the  former,  that  of  commerce  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  a judicious  observation  of  Strabo,  that  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  made  known  the 
east,  those  of  the  Romans  opened  the  west,  and  those 
of  Mithridates,king  ofPontus,  the  north.  Lib.i.p.  26. 
When  discovery  is  carried  on  by  land  alone  its  pro- 
gress must  be  slow  and  its  operations  confined.  When 
it  is  carried  on  only  by  sea  its  sphere  may  be  more 
extensive,  and  its  advances  more  rapid;  but  it  labours 
under  peculiar  defects.  Though  it  may  make  known 
the  position  of  different  countries,  and  ascertain  their 
boundaries  as  far  as  these  are  determined  by  the 
ocean,  it  leaves  us  in  ignorance  with  respect  to  their 
interior  state.  Above  two  centuries  and  a half  have 
elapsed  since  the  Europeans  sailed  round  the  southern 
promontory  of  Africa,  and  have  traded  in  most  of  its 
ports  ; but  in  a considerable  part  of  that  great  conti- 
nent they  have  done  little  more  than  survey  its  coasts, 
and  mark  its  capes  and  harbours.  Its  interior  regions 
j are  in  a great  measure  unknown.  The  ancients, 
who  had  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  coasts, 
except  where  they  are  washed  by  the  Mediterranean 
or  Red  sea,  were  accustomed  to  penetrate  into  its 
inland  provinces,  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  had  ex- 
plored many  parts  of  it  now  altogether  unknown.— 
Unless  both  modes  of  discovery  be  united,  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  earth  must  remain  in- 
complete and  inaccurate. 

Note  8. — The  notion  of  the  ancients  concerning 
such  an  excessive  degree  of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  as 
rendered  it  uninhabitable,  and  their  persisting  in  this 
error  long  after  they  began  to  have  some  commercial 
intercourse  with  several  parts  of  India  lying  within 
the  tropics,  must  appear  so  singular  and  absurd,  that 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  my  readers  to 
produce  evidence  of  their  holding  this  opinion,  and 
to  account  for  the  apparent  inconsistence  of  their 
theory  with  their  experience.  Cicero,  who  had  be- 
stowed attention  upon  every  part  of  philosophy 
known  to  the  ancients,  seem  to  have  believed  that 
the  torrid  zone  was  uninhabitable,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, that  there  would  be  no  intercourse  between 
the  northern  and  southern  temperate  zones.  He  intro- 
duces Africanus  thus  addressing  the  younger  Scipio  : 

“ You  see  this  earth  encompassed,  and  as  it  were 
bound  in,  by  certain  zones,  of  which  two,  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  each  other,  and  sustaining  the 
opposite  poles  of  heaven,  are  frozen  with  perpetual 
cold : the  middle  one,  and  the  largest  of  all,  is  burnt 
with  the  heat  of  the  sun ; two  are  habitable,  the 
people  in  the  southern  one  are  antipodes  to  us,  with 
whom  we  have  no  connection.”  Somnium.  Scipionis , 
c.  6.  Geminus,  a Greek  philosopher,  contemporary 
with  Cicero,  delivers  the  same  doctrine,  not  in  a 
popular  work,  but  in  his  Eisagoge  eis  pliainomena,  a 
treatise  purely  scientific.  “ When  we  speak,”  says 
he,  “of  the  southern  temperate  zone,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  concerning  those  who  are  called  anti 
podes,  it  must  always  be  understood,  that  we  have 
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no  certain  knowledge  or  information  concerning  the 
southern  temperate  zone,  whether  it  be  inhabited  or 
not.  But  from  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  and 
the  course  which  the  sun  holds  between  the  tropics, 
we  conclude  that  there  is  another  zone  situated  to 
the  south,  which  enjoys  the  same  degree  of  tem- 
perature with  the  northern  one  which  we  inhabit.” 
Cup.  xiii.  p.  31.  ap.  Petavii  Opus  de  Doctr  Tempor. 
in  quo  Uranologium  sive  Systemata  var.  Auctorum. 
Amst.  1705.  vol.  iii.  The  opinion  of  Pliny  the  na- 
turalist, with  respect  to  both  these  points,  was  the 
same:  ‘‘There  are  five  divisions  of  the  earth  which 
are  called  zones.  All  that  portion  which  lies  near 
to  the  two  opposite  poles  is  oppressed  with  vehement 
cold  and  eternal  frost.  There,  unblessed  with  the 
aspect  of  milder  stars,  perpetual  darkness  reigns,  or 
at  the  utmost  a feeble  light  reflected  from  surround- 
ing snows.  The  middle  of  the  earth,  in  w hich  is  the 
orbit  of  the  sun,  is  scorched  and  burnt  up  with  flames 
and  fiery  vapour.  Between  these  torrid  and  frozen 
districts,  lie  two  other  portions  of  the  earth,  which 
are  temperate;  but,  on  account  of  the  burning  re- 
gion interposed,  there  can  be  no  communication  be- 
tween them.  Thus  heaven  has  deprived  us  of  three 
parts  of  the  earth.”  Lib.  ii.  c.  68.  Strabo  delivers 
his  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  in  terms  no  less  ex- 
plicit: “ The  portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  near  the 
equator,  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  rendered  uninhabit- 
able by  heat.”  Lib.  ii.  p.  154.  To  these  I might 
add  the  authority  of  many  other  respectable  philoso- 
phers and  historians  of  antiquity. 

In  order  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  this  doc- 
trine was  generally  received,  we  may  observe,  that 
Parmenides,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  was  the 
first  who  divided  the  earth  into  five  zones,  and  he  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  zone  which  he  supposed  to 
be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  heat,  beyond  the  tro- 
pics. Aristotle,  as  we  learn  likewise  lrom  Strabo, 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  different  zones  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  defined  by  modern  geogra- 
phers. But  the  progress  of  discovery  having  gradu- 
ally demonstrated  that  several  regions  of  the  earth 
which  lay  within  the  tropics  were  not  only  habitable, 
but  populous  and  fertile,  this  induced  later  geogra- 
phers to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  It 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  boundaries 
which  they  allotted  to  it.  From  a passage  in  Strabo, 
who,  as  far  as  I know,  is  the  only  author  of  antiquity 
from  whom  we  receive  any  hint  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, I should  conjecture,  that  those  who  calculated 
according  to  the  measurement  of  the  earth  by  Era- 
tosthenes, supposed  the  torrid  zone  to  comprehend 
near  sixteen  degrees,  about  eight  on  each  side  of  the 
equator;  whereas  such  as  followed  the  computation 
of  Posidonius  allotted  about  twenty-four  degrees,  or 
somewhat  more  than  twelve  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  to  the  torrid  zone.  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p.  151 . 
According  to  the  former  opinion,  about  two  thirds  of 
that  portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  between  the  tropics 
was  considered  as  habitable ; according  to  the  latter, 
about  one  half  of  it.  With  this  restriction,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ancients  concerning  the  torrid  zone  ap- 
pears less  absurd ; and  we  can  conceive  the  reason 
of  their  asserting  this  zone  to  be  uninhabitable,  even 
after  they  had  opened  a communication  with  several 
places  within  the  tropics.  When  men  of  science 
spokeof  thetorrid  zone,  they  considered  it  as  it  is  was 
limited  by  the  definition  of  geographers  to  sixteen, 
or  at  the  utmost  to  twenty-four  degrees ; and  as  they 
knew  almost  nothing  of  the  countries  nearer  to  the 
equator,  they  might  still  suppose  them  to  be  unin- 
habitable. In  loose  and  popular  discourse,  the  name 
of  the  torrid  zone  continued  to  be  given  to  all  that 


portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  within  the  tropics. 
Cicero  seems  to  be  unacquainted  with  those  ideas  of 
the  later  geographers;  and,  adhering  to  the  division 
of  Parmenides,  describes  the  torrid  zone  as  the  largest 
of  the  five.  Some  of  the  ancients  rejected  the  notion 
concerning  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid  zcne  as 
a popular  error.  This,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  was 
the  sentiment  of  Pythagoras  ; and  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  Eratosthenes  and  Polybius  had  adopted 
the  same  opinion,  lib.  ii.  p.  154.  Ptolemy  seems  to 
have  paid  no  regard  to  the  ancient  doctrine  and  opi- 
nions concerning  the  ton'id  zone. 

Note  9. — The  court  of  inquisition,  which  effectually 
checks  a spirit  of  liberal  inquiry,  and  of  literary  im- 
provement, wherever  it  is  established,  was  unknown 
in  Portugal  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  people  of 
that  kingdom  began  their  voyages  of  discovery. 
More  than  a century  elapsed  before  it  was  introduced 
by  John  III.  whose  reign  commenced  A.  D.  1521. 

Note  10. — An  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Hack- 
luyt,  upon  authority  of  the  Portuguese  historian  Gar- 
cia de  Resende.  Some  English  merchants  having  re- 
solved to  open  atrade  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  John 
II.  of  Portugal  despatched  ambassadors  to  Edward  IV. 
in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  right  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  the  pope’s  bull  to  the  dominion  of  that 
country,  and  to  request  of  him  to  prohibit  his  sub- 
jects to  prosecute  their  intended  voyage.  Edward 
was  so  much  satisfied  with  the  exclusive  title  of  the 
Portuguese,  that  he  issued  his  orders  in  the  terms 
which  they  desired.  Hackluyt,  Navigations,  Voy- 
ages, and  Traffics  of  the  English,  vol  ii.  part  ii.  p.  2. 

Note  II. — The  time  of  Columbus’s  death  mav  be 
nearly  ascertained  by  the  following  circumstances.  It 
appears  from  the  general  fragment  of  a letter,  address 
edby  him  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  A.  D.  1501,  that 
he  had,  at  that  time,  been  engaged  forty  years  in  a 
seafaring  life.  In  another  letter  he  informs  them, 
that  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen:  from  those 
facts  it  follows,  that  he  was  born  A.  D.  1447.  Life 
of  Christoph.  Columbus,  by  his  son  Don  Fer- 
dinand. Churchill’s  collection  of  Voyages,  Vol.  ii.  p. 
484,485. 

Note  12. — The  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was 
known  to  the  ancient  geographeis.  They  invented  the 
method,  still  in  use,  of  computing  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  different  places.  According  to  their  doctrine, 
the  equator,  or  imaginary  line  which  encompasses  the 
earth,  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees; 
these  they  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours, 
each  equal  to  fifteen  degrees.  The  country  of  the 
Seres  or  Sivce , being  the  farthest  part  of  India  known 
to  the  ancients,  was  supposed  by  Marinus  Tyrius, 
the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  geographers  before 
Ptolemy,  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  first  meridian, 
passing  through  the  Fortunate  Islands.  Ptolemaei 
Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  If  this  supposition  was  well 
founded,  the  country  of  the  Seres,  or  China,  was  only 
nine  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  degrees, 
west  from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  islands;  and  the 
navigation  in  that  direction  was  much  shorter  than 
by  the  course  which  the  Portuguese  were  pursuing. 
Marco  Polo,  in  his  travels,  had  described  countries, 
particularly  the  island  of  Cipango  or  Zipangri,  sup- 
posed to  be  Japan,  considerably  to  the  east  of  any 
part  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients.  Marcus  Paulas 
de  Region.  Oriental,  lib.  ii.  c.  70.  lib.  iii  c.  2. 
Of  course,  this  country,  as  it  extended  further  to  the 
east,  was  still  nearer  to  the  Canary  islands.  Tha 
conclusions  of  Columbus,  though  drawn  from  in- 
accurate observations,  were  just..  If  the  supposition* 
of  Marinus  had  been  well  founded,  and  if  the  coun* 
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tries  which  Marco  Polo  visited  had  been  situated  to 
the  east  of  those  whose  longitude  Marinus  had  as- 
certained, the  proper  and  nearest  course  to  the  East 
Indies  must  have  been  to  steer  directly  west.  Herrera, 
dec.  ].  lib.  i.  c.  2.  A more  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  globe  has  now  discovered  the  great  error  of  Ma- 
rinus, in  supposing  China  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees  east  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  that  even  Ptolemy  was  mistaken,  when 
he  reduced  the  longitude  of  China  to  twelve  hours, 
or  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.  The  longitude 
of  the  western  frontier  of  that  vast  empire  is  seven 
hours,  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  from  the 
meridian  of  the  Canary  Islands.  But  Columbus 
followed  the  light  which  his  age  afforded,  and  relied 
upon  (he  authority  of  writers,  who  were,  at  that  time, 
regarded  as  the  instructors  and  guides  of  mankind  in 
the  science  of  geography, 

Note  13. — As  the  Portuguese,  in  making  their  dis- 
coveries, did  not  depart  far  from  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
they  concluded  that  birds,  whose  flight  they  observed 
with  great  attention,  did  not  veuture  to  any  considera- 
ble disiance  from  land.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation  it 
was  not  known,  that  birds  often  stretched  their  flight 
to  an  immense  distance  from  any  shore.  In  sailing 
towards  the  West  Indian  islands,  birds  are  often 
seen  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues  from 
the  nearest  coast.  Sloane’s  Nat.  Hist,  of  Jamaica, 
vol.  i.  p.  30.  Catesby  saw  an  owl  at  sea,  w hen  the 
ship  was  six  hundred  leagues  distant  from  land. 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Carolina,  pref.  p.  7.  Hist.  Naturelle  de 
M.  Builon,  tom.  xvi.  p.  32.  From  which  it  appears, 
that  this  indication  of  land,  on  which  Columbus 
seems  to  have  relied  with  some  confidence,  w as  ex  • 
tremely  uncertain.  This  observation  is  confirmed  by 
Ipapt.  Cook,  the  most  extensive  and  experienced  na- 
vigator of  any  age  or  nation.  “ No  one  yet  know  s 
(says  he)  to  what  distance  any  of  the  oceanic  birds 
go  to  sea;  for  my  own  part,  I do  not  believe  that 
there  is  one  in  the  whole  tribe  that  can  be  relied  on 
in  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of  land.”  Voyage  to- 
wards the  South  Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

Note  14. — In  aletter  of  the  admiral’s  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  he  describes  one  of  the  harbours  in  Cuba 
with  all  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a discoverer. — 
“ I discovered  a river  which  a galley  might  easily  enter: 
the  beauty  of  it  induced  me  to  sound,  and  I found  from 
five  to  eight  fathoms  of  water.  Having  proceeded  a 
considerable  way  up  the  river,  every  thing  invited 
me  to  settle  there.  The  beauty  of  the  river,  the 
clearness  of  the  water,  through  which  I could  see  the 
sandy  bottom,  the  multitude  of  palm  trees  of  different 
kinds,  the  tallest  and  finest  I had  seen,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  other  large  and  flourishing  trees, 
the  birds,  and  the  verdure  of  the  plains,  are  so 
wonderfully  beautiful,  that  this  country  excels  all 
others  as  far  as  the  day  surpasses  the  night  in  bright- 
ness and  splendour,  so  that  I often  said,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  your  high- 
nesses a full  account  of  it,  for  neither  my  tongue 
nor  my  pen  could  come  up  to  the  truth ; and  in- 
deed I am  so  much  amazed  at  the  sight  of  such 
beauty,  that  I know  not  how  to  describe  it.”  Life 
of  Columb,  c.  30. 

Note  15. — The  account  which  Columbus  gives  of 
the  humanity  and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  natives  on 
this  occasion  is  very  striking.  “The  king,”  says  he,  in 
a letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  “ having  been 
informed  of  our  misfortune,  expressed  great  grief 
for  our  loss,  and  immediately  sent  aboard  all  the 
people  in  the  place  in  many  large  canoes;  we  soon 
unloaded  the  ship  of  every  thing  that  was  upon 


deck,  as  the  king  gave  us  great  assistance  : he  him- 
self, with  his  brothers  and  relations,  took  all  possible 
care  that  every  thing  should  be  properly  done,  both 
aboard  and  on  shore.  And,  from  time  to  time,  he 
sent  some  of  his  relations  weeping,  to  beg  of  me  not 
to  be  dejected,  for  he  would  give  me  all  that  he  had. 
I can  assure  your  highness,  that  so  much  care  would 
not  have  been  taken  in  securing  our  effects  in  any 
part  of  Spain,  as  all  our  property  was  put  together 
in  one  place  near  his  palace,  until  the  houses  which 
he  wanted  to  prepare  for  the  custody  of  it  were  emp- 
tied. He  immediately  placed  a guard  of  armed 
men,  wfho  watched  during  the  whole  night,  and 
! those  on  shore  lamented  as  if  they  had  been  much 
| interested  in  our  loss.  The  people  are  so  affeetion- 
j ate,  so  tractable,  and  so  peaceable,  that  I swear  to 
| your  highnesses  that  there  is  not  a better  race  of 
men,  nor  a better  country,  in  the  world.  They  love 
their  neighbour  as  themselves ; their  conversation 
is  the  sweetest  and  mildest  in  the  world,  cheerful 
and  always  accompanied  with  a smile.  And  al- 
though it  is  true  that  they  go  naked,  yet  your  high- 
nesses may  be  assured  that  they  have  ipany  very 
commendable  customs ; the  king  is  served  with 
great  state,  and  his  behaviour  is  so  decent,  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  him,  as  it  is  likewise  to  observe  the 
wonderful  memory  which  these  people  have,  and 
their  desire  of  knowing  every  thing,  which  leads 
t!  em  to  inquire  into  its  causes  and  effects.”  Life 
of  Columbus,  c.  32.  It  is  probable  that  the  Spaniards 
were  indebted  for  this  officious  attention,  to  the  opi- 
nion which  the  Indians  entertained  of  them  as  a 
superior  order  of  beings. 

Note  16. — Every  monument  of  such  a man  as  Co- 
lumbus is  valuable.  A letter  which  he  wrote  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,describingwhatpassedon  thisocea. 
sion,  exhibits  a most  striking  picture  of  his  intre- 
pidity, his  humanity,  his  prudence,  his  public  spirit, 
and  courtly  address.  “ I would  have  been  less  con- 
cerned for  this  misfortune  had  I alone  been  in  dan- 
ger, both  because  my  life  is  a debt,  that  I owe  to  the 
Supreme  Creator,  and  because  I have  at  other  times 
been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  hazard.  But 
what  gave  me  infinite  grief  and  vexation  was,  that 
after  it  had  pleased  our  Lord  to  give  me  faith  to 
undertake  this  enterprize,  in  which  I had  now  been 
so  successful,  that  my  opponents  would  have  been 
convinced,  and  the  glory  of  your  highnesses,  ana 
the  extent  of  your  territory  increased  by  me,  it 
should  please  the  divine  majesty  to  stop  all  by  my 
death.  All  this  would  have  been  more  tolerable, 
had  it  not  been  attended  with  the  loss  of  those  men 
whom  I had  carried  with  me,  upon  promise  of  the 
greatest  prosperity,  who,  seeing  themselves  in  such 
distress,  cursed  not  only  their  coming  along  with 
me,  but  that  fear  and  awe  of  me  which  prevented 
them  from  returning,  as  they  often  had  resolved  to 
have  done.  But  besides  all  this,  my  sorrow  was 
greatly  increased  by  recollecting  that  I had  left  my 
two  sons  at  school  at  Cordova,  destitute  of  friends,  in 
a foreign  country,  when  it  could  not  in  all  probabi- 
lity be  known  that  I had  done  such  services  as  might 
induce  your  highnesses  to  remember  them.  And 
though  I comforted  myself  with  the  faith  that  cur 
Lord  would  not  permit  that,  which  tended  so  much 
to  the  glory  of  his  church,  and  which  I had  brought 
about  with  so  much  trouble,  to  remain  imperfect; 
yet  I considered  that,  on  account  of  my  sins,  it  was 
his  will  to  deprive  me  of  that  glory  which  I might 
have  attained  in  this  world.  While  in  this  confused 
state,  I thought  on  the  good  fortune  which  accom- 
panies your  highnesses,  and  imagined  that,  although 
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I should  perish,  and  the  vessel  be  lost,  it  was  possible 
that  you  might  somehow  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
my  voyage,  and  the  success  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended. For  that  reason  I wrote  upon  parchment 
with  the  brevity  which  the  situation  required,  that  I 
had  discovered  the  xaiids  which  I promised,  in  how 
many  days  I had  done  it,  and  what  course  I had  fol- 
lowed. 1 mentioned  the  goodness  of  the  countrv, 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  high- 
nesses' subjects  were  left  in  possession  of  all  that  I 
had  discovered.  Having  sealed  this  writing,  I ad- 
dressed it  to  your  highnesses,  and  promised  a thou- 
sand ducats  to  any  person  who  should  deliver  it 
sealed,  so  that  if  any  foreigners  found  it,  the  pro- 
mised reward  might  prevail  on  them  not  to  give  the 
information  to  another.  I then  caused  a great  cask 
to  be  brought  to  me,  and  wrapping  up  the  parch- 
ment in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  afterwards  in  a cake  of 
wax,  1 put  it  into  the  cask,  and  having  stopped  it 
well,  I cast  it  into  the  sea.  All  the  men  believed 
that  it  was  some  act  of  devotion.  Imagining  that 
this  might  never  chance  to  be  taken  up,  as  the  ships 
approached  nearer  to  SpaiD,  I made  another  packet 
like  the  first,  and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the  poop,  so 
that  if  the  ship  sunk,  the  cask  remaining  above 
water  might  be  committed  to  the  guidance  of 
fortune.” 

Note  17. — Some  Spanish  authors,  with  the  mean- 
ness of  national  jealousy,  have  endeavoured  to  detract 
from  the  glory  of  Columbus  bv  insinuating  that  he  was 
led  tot  he  discovery  of  the  Ne'w  World,  not  bv  his  own 
inventive  or  enterprising  genius,  but  by  information 
which  he  had  received.  According  to  their  account, 
a vessel  having  been  driven  from  its  course  bv 
easterly  winds,  was  carried  before  them  far  to  the 
west,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  an  unknown  coun- 
try, from  which  it  returned  with  difficulty  ; the  pilot 
and  three  sailors  being  the  onlypersons  who  survived 
tke  distresses  which  the  crew  suffered,  from  want  of 
provisions  and  fatigue  in  this  long  vovage.  In  a few 
days  after  their  arrival,  all  the  four  died ; but  the 
pilot  having  been  received  into  the  house  of  Colum- 
ous,  his  intimate  friend  disclosed  to  him,  before  his 
death  the  secret  of  the  discovery  which  he  had  acci- 
dentally made,  and  left  him  his  papers,  containing  a 
journal  of  a voyage,  which  served  as  a guide  to  Co- 
lumbus in  his  undertaking.  Gomara,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  the  first  author  who  published  this  story, 
Hist.  c.  13.  Every  circumstance  is  destitute  of  evi- 
dence to  support  it.  Neither  the  name  of  the  vessel 
nor  its  destination  is  known.  Some  pretend  that  it 
belonged  to  one  of  the  seaport  towns  in  Andalusia, 
ana  was  sailing  either  to  the  Canaries,  or  to  Madeira! 
others,  that  it  was  a Biscayner  in  its  wav  to  Enff- 
land;  others  a Fortuguese  ship  trading  on'the  coast 
of  Guinea.  The  name  of  the  pilot  is  alike  unknown 
as  well  as  that  of  the  port  in  which  he  landed  on  his 
return.  According  to  some,  it  was  in  Portugal- 
according  to  others,  in  Madeira,  or  the  Azores.  The 
year  in  which  this  voyage  was  made  is  no  less  uncer- 
tain. Monson’s  Naval  Tracts.  Churchill,  in.  371. 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  pilot,  or  his  discoveries, 
by  Ana.  Bermaldes,  or  Pet.  Martyr,  the  contempo- 
raries of  Columbus.  Herrara,  with  his  usual  judg- 
ment, passes  over  it  in  silence.  Oviedo  takes  notice 
of  this  report,  but  considers  it  as  a tale  fit  onlv  to 
amuse  the  vulgar.  Hist  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  As  Columbus 
held  his  course  directly  west  from  the  Canaries,  and 
never  varied  it,  some  later  authors  have  supposed 
that  this  uniformity  is  a proof  of  his  being  guided  by 
some  previous  information.  But  they  do  not  recol- 
lect the  principles  on  which  he  founded  all  his  hopes 


of  success,  that  by  holding  a westerlv  course  he  must 
certainly  arrive  at  those  regions  of  the  east  described 
by  the  ancients.  His  firm  belief  of  his  own  system 
led  him  to  take  that  course,  and  to  pursue  it  without 
deviation. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who  have- 
caUed  in  question  Columbus’s  claim  to  the  honour 
of  having  discovered  America.  Some  German  au- 
thors ascribe  this  honour  to  Martin  Behaim  their 
countryman  He  was  of  the  noble  family  of  the 
Behaims  of  Schwartzbach,  citizens  of  the  fi’rst  rank 
in  the  imperial  town  of  Nuremberg.  Having  studied 
under  the  celebrated  John  Muller,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  he  acouired  such 
knowledge  of  cosmography,  as  excited" a desire  of 
exploring  those  regions,  the  situation  and  qualities 
ot  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  under  that  ab’e 
master,  to  investigate  and  describe.  Under  the  pa- 
tronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  he  repaired  to 
Lisbon,  whither  the  fame  of  the  Portuguese  discove- 
i nes  invited  all  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  a^e 
I here,  as  we  learn  from  Herman  Schede),  of  whose 
Lnromcon  Mundi  a German  translation  was  printed 
at  Nuremberg,  A.  D.  1493,  his  merit  as  a cosSnogra- 
pher  raised  him,  in  conjunction  with  Diego  Cana,  to 
the  command  of  a squadron  fitted  out  for  discovery 
in  the  year  1483.  In  that  voyage  he  is  said  to  have 
discovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  He  settled  in  the 
island  oi  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  was  a parti- 
cular friend  of  Columbus.  Hen-era,  dec.  11.  lib.  ii. 
c.  2.  Magellan  had  a terrestrial  globe  made  bv  Be- 
nuim,  on  which  he  demonstrated  the  course  that  he 
proposed  to  hold  in  search  of  the  communication 
with  the  South  sea,  which  he  afterwards  discovered. 
Gomora.  Hist.  c.  19.  Herrera,  dec.  11.  lib.  ii  c 19 
Iu  the  year  1492  Behaim  visited  his  relations  in 
Nuremberg,  and  left  with  them  a map  drawn  with 
his  own  hand,  which  is  stiff  preserved  amon*  the 
archives  of  the  family.  Thus  far  the  story  of  Martin 
Behaim  seems  to  be  well  authenticated;  but  the 
account  of  his  having  discovered  any  part  of  the 
New  World  appears  to  be  merely  conjectural. 

In  the  first  edition,  as  I had  at  that  time  hardly 
any  knowledge  of  Behaim  but  what  I derived  from 
a frivolous  dissertation,  * De  vero  Novi  Orbis  Inven- 
tore,’  published  at  Francfort,  A.  D.  1714  bv  Jo 
Frio.  Stuvenius,  I was  induced  by  the  authority  of 
Herrera,  to  suppose  that  Behaim  was  not  a native  of 
Germany  ; but  from  more  full  and  accurate  informa- 
tion, communicated  to  me  by  the  learned  Dr.  John 
Reinhold  Forster,  I am  now  satisfied  that  I was 
mistaken.  Dr.  Forster  has  been  likewise  so  <r00d  as 
to  favour  me  with  a copy  of  Behaim’ s map.  as  pub- 
lished by  Doppelmayer,  in  his  account  of  the  ma- 
thematicians and  artists  of  Nuremberg.  From  this 
map  the  imperfection  of  cosmographical  knowledge 
at  that  period  is  manifest  Hardly  one  place  is  laid 
down  in  its  true  situation.  Nor  can  I discover  from 
it  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Behaim  had  the  least 
knowledge  of  any  region  in  America.  He  delineates, 
indeed,  an  island  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  St 
Brandon.  This  it  is  imagined,  may  be  some  part  of 
Guiana,  supposed  at  first  to  be  an  island  He  places 
it  m the  same  latitude  with  the  Cape  Yerd  isles,  and 
I suspect  it  to  be  an  imaginary  island  which  has  been 
admitted  into  some  ancient  maps  on  no  better  autho- 
rity than  the  legend  of  the  Irish  St.  Brandon,  or 
Brendan,  whose  story  is  so  childishly  fabulous  as  to 
be  unworthy  of  any  notice.  Girald.  Cambrensis  ap. 
JYliSsmgham  Flonlegium  Sanctorum,  p 427 
The  pretensions  of  the  Welch  to  the  discovery  of 
America  seem  not  to  rest  on  a foundation  much  more 
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solid.  In  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  Powell, 
a dispute  having  arisen  among  the  sons  of  Owen 
Guyneth,  king  of  North  Wales,  concerning  the 
succession  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  one  of  their  number, 
weary  of  this  contention,  betook  himself  to  sea  in 
quest  of  a more  quiet  settlement.  He  steered  due 
west,  leaving  Ireland  to  the  north,  and  arrived  in  an 
unknown  country,  which  appeared  to  him  so  desira- 
ble that  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  carried  thither 
several  of  his  adherents  and  companions.  This  is 
said  to  have  happened  about  the  year  1170,  and 
after  that  he  and  his  colony  were  heard  of  no  more. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Powell,  on  whose  testi- 
mony the  authenticity  of  this  story  rests,  published 
his  history  above  four  centuries  from  the  date  of  the 
event  which  he  relates.  Among  a people  as  rude 
and  as  illiterate  as  the  Welch  at  that  period,  the 
memory  of  a transaction  so  remote  must  have  been 
very  imperfectly  preserved,  and  would  require  to  be 
confirmed  by  some  author  of  greater  credit,  and 
nearer  to  the  era  of  Madoc’s  voyage,  than  Powell. 
Later  antiquaries  have  indeed  appealed  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Meredith  ap  Rees,  a Welch  bard,  who  died 
A.  D.  1477.  But  he,  too,  lived  at  such  a distance  of 
time  from  the  event,  that  he  cannot  be  considered  as 
a witness  of  much  more  credit  than  Powell.  Besides, 
his  verses,  published  by  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.  con- 
vey no  information,  but  that  Madoc,  dissatisfied  with 
his  domestic  situation,  employed  himself  in  searching 
the  ocean  for  new  possessions.  But  even  if  we  ad- 
mit the  authenticity  of  Powel’s  story,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  unknown  country  which  Madoc  dis- 
covered by  steering  west,  in  such  a course  as  to 
leave  Ireland  to  the  north,  was  any  part  of  America. 
The  naval  skill  of  the  Welch  in  the  twelfth  century 
was  hardly  equal  to  such  a voyage.  If  he  made  any 
discovery  at  all,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  Ma- 
deira, or  some  other  of  the  western  isles.  The  affi 
nity  of  the  Welch  language  with  some  dialects 
spoken  in  America,  has  been  mentioned  as  a cir- 
cumstance which  confirms  the  truth  of  Madoc’s 
voyage.  But  that  affinity  has  been  observed  in  so 
few  instances,  and  in  some  of  these  is  so  obscure,  or 
so  fanciful,  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the 
casual  resemblance  of  a small  number  of  words. 
There  is  a bird,  which,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  is 
found  only  on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  from 
Port  Desire  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  distin 
guished  by  the  name  of  Penguin.  This  word  in  the 
Welch  language  signifies  White-liead.  Almost  all 
the  authors  who  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  Welch 
to  the  discovery  of  America,  mention  this  as  an  irre- 
fragable proof  of  the  affinity  of  the  Welch  language 
with  that  spoken  in  this  region  of  America.  But 
Mr.  Pennant,  who  has  given  a scientific  description 
of  the  penguin,  observes,  that  all  the  birds  of  this 
genus  have  black  heads,  “ so  that  we  must  resign 
every  hope  (adds  he)  founded  on  this  hypothesis,  of 
retrieving  the  Cambrian  race  in  the  New  World.” 
Philos.  Transac.  vol.  lviii.  p.  91,  &c.  Besides  this, 
if  the  Welch,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, had  settled  in  any  part  of  America,  some  re- 
mains of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  rites  must  have 
been  found  among  their  descendants,  when  they 
were  discovered  about  three  hundred  years  posterior 
to  their  migration;  a period  so  short,  that  in  the 
course  of  it  we  cannot  well  suppose  that  all  European 
ideas  and  arts  would  be  totally  forgotten.  Lord  Lit- 
tleton in  his  notes  to  the  fifth  book  of  his  History  of 
Henry  II.  p.  371,  has  examined  what  Powell  relates 
concerning  the  discoveries  made  by  Madoc,  and 


invalidates  me  truth  of  his  story  by  other  arguments 
of  great  weight.  , 

The  pretensions  of  the  Norwegians  to  the  disco- 
very of  America  seem  to  be  better  founded  than  those 
of  the  Germans  or  Welch.  The  inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinavia were  remarkable  in  the  middle  ages  for  the 
boldness  and  extent  of  their  maritime  excursions. 
In  874  the  Norwegians  discovered  and  planted  a 
colony  in  Iceland.  In  982  they  discovered  Green- 
land, and  established  settlements  there.  From  that 
some  of  their  navigators  proceeded  towards  the  west, 
and  discovered  a country  more  inviting  than  those 
horrid  regions  vrith  which  they  were  acquainted. 
According  to  their  representation  this  country  was 
sandy  on  the  coasts,  but  in  the  interior  parts  level 
and  covered  with  wood,  on  which*  account  they  gave 
it  the  name  of  Helle-land,  and  Mark  land,  and  hav- 
ing afterwards  found  some  plants  of  the  vine  which 
bore  grapes,  they  called  it  Win-land.  The  credit  of 
this  story  rests,  as  far  as  I know,  on  the  authority  of 
the  saga,  or  chronicle  of  king  Olaus,  composed  by 
Snorro  Stujlonides,  or  Sturlusons,  published  by  Pe- 
rinskiold,  at  Stockholm,  A.  D.  1697.  As  Snorro  wa9 
born  in  the  year  1179,  his  chronicle  might  be  com- 
piled about  two  centuries  after  the  event  which  he 
relates.  His  account  of  the  navigation  and  disco- 
veries of  Biorn,  and  his  companion  Lief,  is  a very 
rude,  couftised  tale,  pp.  104,  110,  326.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  discover  from  him  what  part  of  America  it 
was  in  which  the  Norwegians  landed.  According  to 
his  account  of  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  it 
must  have  been  as  far  north  as  the  fifty-eighth  de- 
gree of  latitude,  on  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Labra 
dore,  approaching  near  to  the  entry  of  Hudson's 
straits.  Grapes,  certainly,  are  not  the  production  of 
that  country.  Torfeus  supposes  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  text,  by  rectifying  of  which  the  place 
where  the  Norwegians  landed  may  be  supposed  to 
be  situated  in  latitude  49  degrees.  But  neither  is 
that  the  region  of  the  vine  in  America.  From  pe- 
rusing Snorro’s  tale  I should  think  that  the  situation 
of  Newfoundland  corresponds  best  with  that  of  the 
country  discovered  by  the  Norwegians.  Grapes, 
however,  are  not  the  production  of  that  barren 
island.  Other  conjectures  are  mentioned  by  M. 
Mallet,  Introd.  a l’Hist.  de  Dannem.  175, &c.  I am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
north  to  examine  them.  It  seems  manifest,  that  if 
the  Norwegians  did  discover  any  part  of  America  at 
that  period  their  attempts  to  plant  colonies  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  all  knowledge  of  it  was  soon  lost. 

Note  18. — Peter  Martyr,  ab  Angleria,  a Milanes# 
gentleman,  residing  at  that  time  in  the  court  or 
Spain,  whose  letters  contain  an  account  of  the  trans- 
actions of  that  period,  in  the  order  wherein  they 
occurred,  describes  the  sentiments  with  which  he 
himself  and  his  learned  correspondents  wrere  affected, 
in  very  striking  terms.  “Prae  laetitia  prosiluisse  te, 
vixque  a lachrymis  pras  gaudio  temperasse,  quando 
literas  adspexisti  meas  quibus,  de  antipodum  orbe 
latenti  hactenus,  te  certiorem  feci,  mi  suavissime 
Pomponi,  insinuasti.  Ex  tuis  ipse  literis  colligo, 
quid  senseris.  Sensisti  autem,  tantique  rem  fecisti, 
quanti  virum  summa  doctrina  insignitum  decuit. 
Quis  namque  cibus  sublimibus  pracstari  potest  inge- 
niis,  isto  suavior?  quod  condimentum  gratius?  A 
me  facio  coujecturam.  Beatos  sentio  spiritus  meos, 
quando  accitos  alloquor  prudentes  aliquos  ex  his  qui 
ab  ea  rcdcunt  provincia.  Implicent  animos  pecuni- 
arum  cumulis  augendis  miseri  avari,  libidinibus  ob- 
scoeni;  nostras  nos  mentes,  postquam  Deo  pleni  ali 
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quando  fuerimus,  contemplando,  hujuscemodi  rerum 
notitia  demulciamus.”  Epist.  152.  Pomponio  Laeto.  j 

Note  19. — So  firmly  were  men  of  science  in  that  j 
age  persuaded  that  the  countries  which  Columbus 
had  discovered  were  connected  with  the  East  Indies,  j 
that  Bernaldes,  the  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  who  seems  | 
to  have  been  no  inconsiderable  proficient  in  the  j 
knowledge  of  cosmography,  contends  that  Cuba  was  I 
not  an  island,  but  a part  of  the  continent,  and  united  j 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Khan.  This  he  deli-  | 
vered  as  his  opinion  to  Columbus  himself,  who  was  I 
his  guest  for  some  time  on  his  return  from  his  second  i 
voyage;  and  he  supports  it  by  savcral  arguments,  I 
mostly  founded  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Mande-  j 
ville ; MS.  penes  v^.  Antonio  Gallo,  who  was  se-  i 
crctarv  to  the  magistracy  of  Genoa  towards  the  close  • 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  published  a short  account  of' 
the  navigations  and  discoveries  of  his  countryman  j 
Columbus,  annexed  to  his  Opuscula  Historica  de  : 
Rebus  Populi  Genuensis ; in  which  he  informs  us,  ! 
from  letters  of  Columbus  which  he  himself  had  seen,  | 
that  it  was  his  opinion,  founded  upon  nautical  obser-  | 
vations,  that  one  of  the  islands  he  had  discovered  j 
was  distant  only  two  hours  or  thirty  degrees  from  f 
Cattigara,  which,  in  the  charts  of  the  geographers  of 
that  age,  was  laid  down  upon  the  authority  of  Pto-  i 
lemy,  lib.  vii.  c.  3,  as  the  most  easterly  place  in  ’ 
Asia.  From  this  he  concluded,  that  if  some  unknown  i 
continent  did  not  obstruct  the  navigation,  there  must 
be  a short  and  easy  access,  by  holding  a westerly  ! 
course,  to  this  extreme  region  of  the  east.  Muratori  i 
Scriptures  Rer.  Italicarum,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  304. 

Note  20. — Bernaldes,  the  Cura  or  Rector  de  los 
Palacios,  a contemporary  writer,  says,  that  five  hun- 
dred of  these  captives  were  sent  to  Spain,  and  sold 
publicly  in  Seville  as  slaves;  but  that  by  the  change 
of  climate  and  their  inability  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  | 
labour,  they  all  died  in  a short  time. — MS.  penes  me. 

Note  21. — Columbus  seems  to  have  formed  some 
very  singular  opinions  concerning  the  countries 
which  he  had  now  discovered.  The  violent  swell 
and  agitation  of  the  waters  on  the  coast  of  Trinidad, 
led  him  to  conclude  this  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the 
terraqueous  globe ; and  he  imagined  that  various 
circumstances  concurred  in  proving  that  the  sea  was 
here  visibly  elevated.  Having  adopted  this  erroneous 
principle,  the  apparent  beauty  of  the  country  induced 
him  to  fall  in  with  a notion  of  Sir  John  Maudeville, 
c.  102,  that  the  terrestrial  paradise  was  the  highest 
land  in  the  earth ; and  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  this  happy  abode.  Nor 
ought  we  to  think  it  strange  that  a person  of  so  much 
sagacity  should  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  or  re- 
ports of  such  a fabulous  author  as  Mandeviile.  Co- 
lumbus and  the  other  discoverers  were  obliged  to 
follow  such  guides  as  they  could  find ; and  it  appears 
from  several  passages  in  the  manuscript  of  Andr. 
Bernaldes,  the  friend  of  Columbus,  thut  no  inconsi- 
derable degree  of  credit  was  given  to  the  testimony 
of  Mandeviile  in  that  age.  Bernaldes  frequently 
quotes  him,  and  always  with  respect. 

Note  22.  — It  is  remarkable  that  neither 
Gomara  nor  Oviedo,  the  most  ancient  Spanish 
historians  of  America,  nor  Herrera,  consider  Ojeda, 
or  his  companion  V espucci,  as  the  first  discoverers 
of  the  continent  of  America.  They  uniformly 
ascribe  this  honour  to  Columbus.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  national  resentment  against  Vespucci, 
for  deserting  the  service  of  Spain,  and  entering 
into  that  )f  Portugal,  may  have  prompted  these 
writers  to  conceal  ‘he  actions  which  he  performed. 
But  Martyr  and  Benzoni,  both  Italians,  could  not 


be  warped  by  the  same  prejudice.  Martyr  was  a 
contemporary  author;  he  resided  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  had  the  best  opportunity  to  be  exactly 
informed  with  respect  to  all  public  transactions: 
and  yet  neither  in  his  Decads,  the  first  general- 
history  published  of  the  New  World,  nor  in  his 
epistles,  which  contain  an  account  of  all  the  re- 
markable events  of  his  time,  does  he  ascribe  to 
Vespucci  the  honour  of  having  first  discovered  the 
continent.  Benzoni  went  as  an  adventurer  to 
America  in  the  year  1541,  and  resided  there  a con- 
siderable time.  He  appears  to  have  been  animated 
with  a warm  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Italy,  his  native 
country,  and  yet  does  not  mention  the  exploits  and 
discoveries  of  Vespucci.  Herrera,  who  compiled 
his  general  history  of  America  from  the  most  Au- 
thentic records,  not  only  follows  those  early  writers, 
but  accuses  Vespucci  of  falsifying  the  dates  of  both 
the  voyages  which  he  made  to  the  New  World,  and 
of  confounding  the  one  with  the  other,  in  order  that 
he  might  arrogate  to  himself  the  glory  of  having 
discovered  the  continent.  Her.  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 
He  asserts,  that  in  a judicial  inquiry  into  this  matter 
by  the  royal  fiscal,  it  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
Ojeda  himself,  that  he  touched  at  Hispaniola  when 
returning  to  Spain  from  his  first  voyage ; whereas 
Vespucci  gave  out  that  they  returned  directly  to 
Cadiz  from  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  touched  at 
Hispaniola  only  in  their  second  voyage ; and  that 
he  had  finished  the  voyage  in  five  months,  whereas, 
according  to  Vespucci’s  account,  he  had  emploved 
seventeen  months  in  performing  it  Viaggio  primo 
de  Am.  Vespucci,  p.  36.  Viag.  secundo,  p.  45. 
Herrera  gives  a more  full  account  of  this  inquest  in 
another  part  of  his  Decads,  and  to  the  same  effect 
Her  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  Columbus  was  in  His- 
paniola when  Ojeda  arrived  there,  and  had  by  that 
time  come  to  an  agreement  with  Roldan,  who  opposed 
Ojeda’s  attempt  to  excite  a new  insurrection,  and,  of 
consequence,  his  voyage  must  have  been  posterior 
to  that  of  the  admiral.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  84. 
According  to  Vespucci’s  account,  he  set  out  on  his 
first  voyage.  May  10,  1497.  Viag.  primo,  p.  6.  At 
that  time  Columbus  was  in  the  court  of  Spain,  pre- 
paring for  his  voyage,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
considerable  degree  of  favour.  The  affairs  of  the 
New  World  were  at  this  juncture  under  the  direction 
of  Antonio  Torres,  a friend  of  Columbus.  It  is  not 
probable,  that  at  that  period  a commission  would  be 
granted  to  another  person,  to  anticipate  the  admiral, 
bv  undertaking  a voyage  which  he  himself  intended 
to  perform.  Fonseca,  who  patronized  Ojeda,  and 
granted  the  license  for  his  voyage,  was  not  recalled 
to  court,  and  reinstated  in  the  direction  of  Indian 
affairs,  until  the  death  of  prince  John,  which  hap- 
pened September,  1497  (P.  Martyr,  Ep.  182.),  se- 
veral months  posterior  to  the  time  at  which  Vespucci 
pretends  to  have  set  out  upon  his  voyage.  A life  of 
Vespucci  was  published  at  Florence  by  the  Abate 
Bandini,  A.  D.  1745,  4to.  It  is  a work  of  no  merit, 
written  with  little  judgment,  and  less  candour.  He 
contends  for  his  countryman’s  title  to  the  discovery 
of  the  continent  with  all  the  blind  zeal  of  national 
partiality,  but  produces  no  new  evidence  to  support 
it.  W e learn  from  him  that  V espucci’s  account  of  his 
voyage  was  published  as  early  as  the  year  1510, 
and  probably  sooner.  Vita  di  Am.  Vesp.  p.  52.  At 
what  time  the  name  of  America  came  to  be  first 
given  to  the  New  World  is  not  certain.  4 

Note  23. — The  form  employed  on  this  occasion 
served  as  a model  to  the  Spaniards  in  all  their 
subsequent  conquests  in  America.  It  is  so  extra- 
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ordinary  in  its  nature,  and  gives  us  such  an  idea  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  founded  their  right  to  the  extensive 
dominions  which  they  acquired  in  the  New  World, 
that  it  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  reader.  “ I 
Alonso  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and 
powerful  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  conquerors 
of  barbarous  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain, 
notify  to  you  and  declare,  in  as  ample  form  as  I am 
capable,  that  God  our  Lord,  who  is  one  and  eternal, 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and 
one  woman,  of  whom  you  and  we,  and  all  the  men 
who  have  been  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  are  de- 
scended. But  as  it  has  come  to  pass  through  the 
number  of  generations  during  mere  than  five  thou- 
sand years,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the’  world,  and  are  divided  into 
various  kingdoms  and  provinces,  because  one  coun- 
try was  not  able  to  contain  them,  nor  could  they 
have  found  in  one  the  means  of  subsistence  and 
preservation ; therefore  God  our  Lord  gave  the 
charge  of  all  those  people  to  one  man  named  St. 
Peter,  whom  he  constituted  the  lord  and  head  of  all 
the  human  race,  that  all  men,  in  whatever  place 
they  are  born,  or  in  whatever  faith  or  place  they  are 
educated,  might  yield  obedience  unto  him.  He  hath 
subjected  the  whole  world  to  his  jurisdiction,  and 
commanded  him  to  establish  his  residence  in  Rome, 
as  the  most  proper  place  for  the  government  of  the 
world.  He  likewise  promised  and  gave  him  power 
to  establish  his  authority  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  judge  and  govern  all  Christians, 
Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other  people,  of 
whatever  sect  or  faith  they  may  be.  To  him  is 
given  the  name  of  Pope,  which  signifies  admirable, 
great  father  and  guardian,  because  he  is  the  father 
and  governor  of  all  men.  Those  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  this  holy  father  obeyed  and  acknowledged 
him  as  their  lord  and  king,  and  the  superior  of  the 
universe.  The  same  has  been  observed  with  respect 
to  them  who,  since  his  time,  have  been  chosen  to 
the  pontificate.  Thus  it  now  continues,  and  will 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

“ One  of  these  pontiffs,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath 
made  a grant  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  Tierra 
Firme  of  the  ocean  sea,  to  the  catholic  kings  of 
Castile,  Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Isabella,  of 
glorious  memory,  and  their  successors,  our  sove- 
reigns, with  all  they  contain,  as  is  more  fully  ex- 
pressed in  certain  deeds  passed  upon  that  occasion, 
which  you  may  see,  if  you  desire  it.  Thus  his  ma- 
jesty is  king  and  lord  of  these  islands  and  of  the 
continent,  in  virtue  of  this  donation ; and,  as  king 
and  lord  aforesaid,  most  of  the  islands  to  which  his 
title  has  been  notified,  have  recognised  his  majesty, 
and  now  yield  obedience  and  subjection  to  him  as 
their  lord,  voluntarily  and  without  resistance ; and 
instantly,  as  soon  as  they  received  information,  they 
obeyed  the  religious  men  sent  by  the  king  to  preach 
to  them,  and  to  instruct  them  in  our  holy  faith ; 
and  all  these,  of  their  own  free  will,  without  any 
recompence  or  gratuity,  became  Christians,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  so  ; and  his  majesty  having  received 
them  graciously  under  his  protection,  has  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  other  subjects  and  vassals.  You  are 
bound  and  obliged  to  act  in  the  same  manner. 
Therefore  I now  entreat  and  require  you  to  consider 
attentively  what  I have  declared  to  you ; and  that 
you  may  more  perfectly  comprehend  it,  that  you 
take  such  time  as  is  reasonable,  in  order  that  you 
may  acknowledge  the  church  as  the  superior  and 


guide  of  the  universe,  and  likewise  the  holy  lamer 
called  the  pope,  in  his  own  right,  and  his  majesty 
by  his  appointment,  as  king  and  sovereign  lord  of 
these  islands,  and  of  the  Tierra  Firme ; and  that 
you  consent  that  the  aforesaid  holy  fathers  shall 
declare  and  preach  to  you  the  doctrines  above  men- 
tioned. If  you  do  this,  you  act  well,  and  perform 
that  to  which  you  are  bound  and  obliged;  and  his 
majesty,  and  I in  his  name,  will  receive  you  with 
love  and  kindness,  and  will  leave  you,  your  wives 
and  children,  free  and  exempt  from  servitude,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  you  possess,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  Besides 
this,  his  majesty  will  bestow  upon  you  many  privi 
leges,  exemptions,  and  rewards.  But  if  you  will  not 
comply,  or  maliciously  delay  to  obey  my  injunction, 
then,  with  the  help  of  God,  I will  enter  your  country 
by  force;  I will  carry  on  war  against  you  with  the 
utmost  violence ; I will  subject  you  to  the  yoke  of 
obedience  to  the  church  and  king;  I will  take  your 
wives  and  children,  and  will  make  them  slaves,  and 
sell  or  dispose  of  them  according  to  his  majesty’s 
pleasure ; I will  seize  your  goods,  and  do  you  all  the 
mischief  in  my  power,  as  rebellious  subjects,  whe 
will  not  acknowledge  or  submit  to  their  lawfu* 
sovereign.  And  I protest,  that  all  the  bloodshed 
and  calamities  which  shall  follow,  are  to  be  imputed 
to  you,  and  not  to  his  majesty,  or  to  me,  or  the 
gentlemen  who  serve  under  me  ; and  as  I have  now 
made  this  declaration  and  requisition  unto  you,  I 
require  the  notary  here  present  to  grant  me  a cer 
tificate  of  this,  subscribed  in  proper  form.”  Herrera, 
dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  e.  14. 

Note  24. — Balboa,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  ob 
serves,  that  of  the  hundred  and  ninety  men  whom  he 
took  with  him,  there  never  were  above  eighty  fit  for 
service  at  one  time.  So  much  did  they  suffer  from 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  sickness.  Herrera,  dec.  1. 
lib.  x.  c.  10.  P.  Mart,  decad.  225. 

Note  25. — Fonseca,  bishop  of  Palencia,  the 
principal  director  of  American  affairs,  had  eight 
hundred  Indians  in  property ; the  commendator 
Lope  de  Conchillos,  his  chief  associate  in  that  de- 
partment, eleven  hundred  ; and  other  favourites  had 
considerable  numbers.  They  sent  overseers  to  the 
islands,  and  hired  out  those  slaves  to  the  planters. 
Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.  p.  325. 

Note  26. — Though  America  is  more  plentifully 
supplied  with  water  than  the  other  regions  of  the 
globe,  there  is  no  river  or  stream  of  water  in  Yucatan. 
This  peninsula  projects  from  the  continent  a hun- 
dred leagues,  but,  where  broadest,  does  not  extend 
above  twenty-five  leagues.  It  is  an  extensive  plain, 
not  only  without  mountains,  but  without  almost  any 
inequality  of  ground.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied 
with  water  from  pits,  and  wherever  they  dig  them, 
find  it  in  abundance.  It  is  probable,  from  all  those 
circumstances,  that  this  country  was  formerly  co- 
vered by  the  sea.  Herrera)  Descriptio  India)  Occi- 
dentalis,  p.  14  Histoire  Naturelle,  par  M.  de 
Buffon,  tom.  i.  p.  593. 

Note  27. — M.  Clavigero  censures  me  for  having 
represented  the  Spaniards  who  sailed  with  Cordova 
and  Grijalva,  as  fancying,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
imagination,  that  they  saw  cities  on  the  coast  o* 
Yucatan  adorned  with  towers  and  cupolas.  I know 
not  what  translation  of  my  history  he  has  consulted 
(for  his  quotation  from  it  is  not  taken  from  the 
original),  but  I never  imagined  that  any  building 
erected  oy  the  Americans  could  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
cupola  or  dome,  a structure  which  their  utmost  skill 
iu  architecture  was  incapable  of  rearing..  My  words 
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are,  that  they  fancied  the  villages  which  they  6aw 
from  their  ships  “ to  be  cities  adorned  with  towers 
and  pinnacles.”  By  pinnacles  I meant  some  eleva- 
tion above  the  rest  of  the  building ; and  the  passage 
is  translated  almost  literally  from  Herrera,  dec.  2. 
lib.  iii.  c.  1.  In  almost  all  the  accounts  of  new  coun- 
tries given  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  of  that  age, 
this  warmth  of  admiration  is  conspicuous,  and  led 
them  to  describe  these  new  objects  in  the  most  splen- 
did terms.  When  Cordova  and  his  companions  first 
Deheld  an  Indian  village  of  greater  magnitude  than 
any  they  had  beheld  in  the  islands,  they  dignified  it 
by  the  name  of  Grand  Cairo , B.  Diaz,  c.  2.  From 
the  same  cause  Grijalva  and  his  associates  thought 
the  country,  along  the  coast  of  which  they  held  their 
course,  entitled  to  the  name  of  New  Spain. 

Note  28. — The  height  of  the  most  elevated  point 
in  the  Pyrenees  is,  according  to  M.  Cassini,  six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  feet.  The  height  of 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  according  to  the  measurement 
of  P.  Feuille,  is  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  feet.  The  height  of  Chimborazzo,  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  Andes,  is  twenty  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet;  no  less  than  seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  two  feet  above  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  ancient  continent.  Voyage  de  D. 
Juan  Ulloa,  Observations  Astron.  et  Physiq.  tom.  ii. 
p.  114.  The  line  of  congelation  on  Chimborazzo,  or 
that  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  covered  perpetually 
with  snow,  is  no  less  than  two  thousand  four  hundred 
feet  from  its  summit.  Prevot.  Hist.  Gener.  des  Voy- 
ages, vol  xiii.  p.  636. 

Note  29. — As  a particular  description  makes  a 
stronger  impression  than  general  assertions,  I shall 
give  one  of  Bio  de  la  Plata  by  an  eye-witness,  P. 
Cattaneo,  a Modenese  Jesuit,  who  landed  at  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1749,  and  thus  represents  what  he  felt  when 
such  new  objects  were  first  presented  to  his  view. 
“ While  I resided  in  Europe,  and  read  in  books  of 
history  or  geography  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  de  la 
Plata  was  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  I 
considered  it  as  an  exaggeration,  because  in  this 
hemisphere  we  have  no  example  of  such  vast  rivers. 
When  I approached  its  mouth,  I had  the  most  ve- 
hement desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  with  my  own 
eyes ; and  I have  found  the  matter  to  be  exactly  as 
it  was  represented.  This  I deduce  particularly  from 
one  circumstance : When  we  took  our  departure 
from  Monte-Video,  a fort  situated  more  than  a hun- 
dred miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  where 
its  breadth  is  considerably  diminished,  we  sailed  a 
complete  day  before  we  discovered  the  land  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river ; and  when  we  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel,  we  could  not  discern  land 
on  either  side,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and 
water,  as  if  we  had  been  in  some  great  ocean.  Indeed 
we  should  have  taken  it.  to  be  sea,  if  the  fresh  water 
of  the  river,  which  was  turbid  like  the  Po,  had  not 
satisfied  us  that  it  was  a river.  Moreover,  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  another  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  and 
where  it  is  still  much  narrower,  it  is  not  only  im- 
possible to  discern  the  opposite  coast,  which  is  indeed 
very  low  and  flat,  but  one  cannot  perceive  the  houses 
or  the  tops  of  the  steeples  in  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ment at  Colonia  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.”— 
Lettera  prima,  published  by  Muratori,  II  Christian- 
esimo  Felice,  &c.  i.  p.  357. 

Note  30. — Newfoundland,  part  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Canada,  are  the  countries  which  lie  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  with  the  kingdom  of  France ; and 
in  every  part  of  these  the  water  of  the  rivers  is  frozen 
luring  winter  to  the  thickness  of  several  feet;  the 


earth  is  covered  with  snow  as  deep ; almost  all  the 
birds  fly,  during  that  season,  from  a climate  where 
they  could  not  live.  The  country  of  the  Esquimaux, 
part  of  Labrador,  and  the  countries  on  the  south  of 
Hudson’s  bay,  are  in  the  same  parallel  with  Great 
Britain ; and  yet  in  all  these  the  cold  is  so  intense, 
that  even  the  industry  of  Europeans  has  not  at- 
tempted cultivation. 

N ote  31 . — Acosta  is  the  first  philosopher,  as  far  as 
I know,  who  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  different 
degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  by  the 
agency  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  each.  Hist. 
Moral.  &c.  lib.  ii.  and  iii.  M.  de  Buffon  adopts  this 
theory,  and  has  not  only  improved  it  by  new  obser 
vations,  but  has  employed  his  amazing  powers  of 
descriptive  eloquence  in  embellishing  and  placing  it 
in  the  most  striking  light.  Some  remarks  may  be 
added,  which  tend  to  illustrate  more  fully  a doctrine 
of  much  importance  in  every  inquiry  concerning  the 
temperature  of  various  climates. 

When  a cold  wind  blows  over  land,  it  must  in  its 
passage  rob  the  surface  of  some  of  its  heat.  By 
means  of  this,  the  coldness  of  the  wind  is  abated. 
But  if  it  continue  to  blow  in  the  same  direction,  it 
will  come,  by  degrees,  to  pass  over  a surface  already 
cooled,  and  will  suffer  no  longer  any  abatement  of 
its  own  keenness.  Thus,  as  it  advances  over  a large 
tract  of  land,  it  brings  on  all  the  severity  of  intense 
frost. 

Let  the  same  wind  blow  over  an  extensive  and 
deep  sea ; the  superficial  water  must  be  immediately 
cooled  to  a certain  degree,  and  the  wind  proportion 
ably  warmed.  But  the  superficial  and  colder  water 
becoming  specifically  heavier  than  the  warm  water 
below  it,  descends;  what  is  warmer  supplies  its 
place,  which,  as  it  comes  to  be  cooled  in  its  turn, 
continues  to  warm  the  air  which  passes  over  it,  or 
to  diminish  its  cold.  This  change  of  the  superficial 
water  and  successive  ascent  of  that  which  is  warmer, 
and  the  consequent  successive  abatement  of  coldness 
in  the  air,  is  aided  by  the  agitation  caused  in  the 
sea  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  wind,  and  also 
by  the  motion  of  the  tides.  This  will  go  on,  and 
the  rigour  of  the  wind  will  continue  to  diminish, 
until  the  whole  water  is  so  far  cooled  that  the  water 
on  the  surface  is  no  longer  removed  from  the  action 
of  the  wind,  fast  enough  to  hinder  it  from  being 
arrested  by  frost.  Whenever  the  surface  freezes, 
the  wind  is  no  longer  warmed  by  the  water  from 
below,  and  it  goes  on  with  undiminished  eold. 

From  those  principles  may  be  explained  the 
severity  of  winter  frosts  in  extensive  continents; 
their  mildness  in  small  islands ; and  the  superior 
rigour  of  winter  in  those  parts  of  North  America  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted.  In  the  north-west 
parts  of  Europe,  the  severity  of  winter  is  mitigated 
by  the  west  winds,  which  usually  blow  in  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  part  of  January. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a warm  wind  blows 
over  land,  it  heats  the  surface,  wrhich  must  therefore 
cease  to  abate  the  fervour  of  the  wind.  But  the 
same  wind  blowing  over  water,  agitates  it,  brings  up 
the  cold  water  from  below,  and  thus  is  continually 
losing  somewhat  of  its  own  heat. 

But  the  great  power  of  the  sea  to  mitigate  the 
heat  of  the  wind  or  air  passing  over  it,  proceeds 
from  the  following  circumstance  : — that  on  account 
of  the  transparency  of  the  sea,  its  surface  cannot  be 
heated  to  a great  degree  by  the  sun’s  rays ; whereas 
the  ground,  subjected  to  their  influence,  very  soon 
acquires  great  heat.  When,  therefore,  the  wind 
blows  over  a torrid  continent,  it  is  soon  raised  to  a 
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heat  almost  intolerable ; but  du  *ing  its  passage  over  | 
an  extensive  ocean,  it  is  gradually  cooled ; so  that 
on  its  arrival  at  the  furthest  shore,  it  is  again  fit  for 
respiration. 

Those  principles  will  account  for  the  sultry  heats 
of  large  continents  in  the  torrid  zone ; for  the  mild 
climate  of  islands  in  the  same  latitude ; and  for  the 
superior  warmth  in  summer  which  large  continents, 
situated  in  the  temperate  or  colder  zon-es  of  the 
earth,  enjoy,  when  compared  with  that  of  islands. 
The  heat  of  a climate  depends  not  only  upon  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays,  but  on  their 
continued  operation,  on  the  effect  which  they  have 
formerly  produced,  and  which  remains  for  some 
time  in  the  ground.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
day  is  warmest  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  sum- 
mer warmest  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
winter  coldest  about  the  middle  of  J anuary. 

The  forests  which  cover  America,  and  hinder  the 
sun-beams  from  heating  the  ground,  are  a great 
cause  of  the  temperate  climate  in  the  equatorial 
parts.  The  ground,  not  being  heated,  cannot  heat 
the  air ; and  the  leaves,  which  receive  the  rays  inter- 
cepted from  the  ground,  have  not  a mass  of  matter 
sufficient  to  absorb  heat  enough  for  this  purpose. 
Besides,  it  is  a known  fact,  that  the  vegetative  power 
of  a plant  occasions  a perspiration  from  the  leaves 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed ; 
and  from  the  nature  of  evaporation,  this  perspiration 
produces  a cold  in  the  leaf  proportional  to  the 
perspiration.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  leaf  ill  heating 
the  air  in  contact  with  it,  is  prodigiously  diminished. 
For  these  observations,  which  throw  much  additional 
light  on  this  curious  subject,  1 am  indebted  to  my 
ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Robison,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

Note  32. — The  climate  of  Brazil  has  been  des- 
cribed by  two  eminent  naturalists,  I’iso  and  Margrave, 
who  observed  it  with  a philosophical  accuracy  for 
which  we  search  in  vain  in  the  accounts  of  many 
other  provinces  in  America.  Both  represent  it  as 
temperate  and  mild,  when  compared  with  the  climate 
of  Africa.  They  ascribe  this  chiefly  to  the  refreshing 
wind  which  blows  continually  from  the  sea.  The  air 
is  not  only  cool,  but  chilly  through  the  night,  in  so 
much  that  the  natives  kindle  fires  every  evening  in 
their  huts.  Piso  de  Medicina  Brasiliensi,  lib.  i.  p. 
1,  &c.  Margravius  Histor.  Rerum  Natural.  Bra- 
silia, lib.  viii.  c.  3.  p.  264.  Nieuhoff,  who  resided 
long  in  Brazil,  confirms  their  description.  Churchill’s 
Collection,  vol.  ii.  page  26.  Gumilla,  who  was  a 
missionary  many  years  among  the  Indians  upon  the 
river  Oronoco,  gives  a similar  description  of  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  there.  Hist,  de  l’Ore- 
noque,  tom.  i.  p.  26,  P.  Acugna  felt  a very  conside- 
rable degree  of  cold  in  the  countries  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Amazons.  Relat.  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  M.  Biet, 
who  lived  a considerable  time  in  Cayenne,  gives  a 
similar  account  of  the  temperature  of  that  climate, 
and  ascribes  it  to  the  same  cause.  Voyage  de  la 
France,  Equinox,  p.  330.  Nothing  can  be  more 
different  from  these  descriptions  than  that  of  the 
burning  heat  of  the  African  coast  given  by  M Ad- 
anson.  Voyage  to  Senegal,  passim.  I 

Note  33. — Two  French  frigates  were  sent  upon  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  year  1739.  In  latitude 
44  deg.  south,  they  began  to  feel  a considerable  de- 
gree of  cold.  In  latitude  48  deg.  they  met  with 
islands  of  floating  ice.  Histoires  des  Navigations  aux 
Terres  Australes,  tom.  ii.  p.  256,  & c.  Dr.  Halley 
tel).  in  with  ice  in  lat.  59  deg.  Id.  tom.  i.  p.  47.  Com- 
modore Byron,  when  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  lat. 


| 50  deg.  33  min.  south,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December, 
which  is  midsummer  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  the 
twenty-first  of  December,  being  the  longest  day 
there,  compares  the  climate  to  that  of  England  in 
the  middle  of  winter.  Voyages  by  Hawkes worth, 
i.  25.  Mr.  Banks  having  landed  on  Terra  del  Fuego, 
in  the  bay  of  Good  Success,  lat.  55  deg.  on  the  six- 
teenth of  January,  which  corresponds  to  the  month 
of  July  in  our  hemisphere,  two  of  his  attendants  died 
in  one  night  of  extreme  cold,  and  all  the  party  were 
in  the  most  eminent  danger  of  perishing.  Id/ ii.  51, 
52.  By  the  fourteenth  of  March,  corresponding  to 
September  in  our  hemisphere,  winter  was  set  in  with 
rigour,  and  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow. 
Ibid.  72.  Captain  Cook,  in  his  voyage  towards  the 
south  pole,  furnishes  new  and  striking  instances  of 
the  extraordinary  predominance  of  cold  in  this  region 
of  the  globe.  “ Who  would  have  thought  (says  he) 
that  an  island  of  no  greater  extent  than  seventy 
leagues  in  circuit,  situated  between  the  latitude  of 
54  and  55  deg.  should,  in  the  very  height  of  summer, 
be  in  a manner  wholly  covered,  many  fathoms  deep, 
with  frozen  snow,  but  more  especially  the  S.  W. 
coast  ? The  very  summits  of  the  lofty  mountains 
were  cased  with  snow  and  ice ; but  the  quantity  that 
lay  in  the  valleys  is  incredible  ; and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bays  the  coast  was  terminated  by  a wall  of  ice 
of  considerable  height.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

In  some  places  of  the  ancient  continent,  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  cold  prevails  in  very  low  lati- 
tudes. Mr.  Bogle,  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of 
the  Delai  Lama,  passed  the  winter  of  the  year  1774 
at  Chamnanning,  in  lat.  31  deg.  39  min.  N.  He 
often  found  the  thermometer  in  his  room  twenty-nine 
degrees  under  the  freezing  point  by  Fahrenheit’s 
scale  ; and  in  the  middle  of  April  the  standing  waters 
were  all  frozen,  and  heavy  showers  of  snow  fre- 
quently fell.  The  extraordinary  elevation  of  the 
country  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  this  excessive  cold. 
In  travelling  from  Indostan  to  Thibet,  the  ascent  to 
the  summit  of  the  Boutan  mountains  is  very  great, 
but  the  descent  on  the  other  side  is  not  in  equal  pro 
portion.  The  kingdom  of  Thibet  is  an  elevated 
region,  extremely  bare  and  desolate.  Account  of 
Thibet,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  read  in  the  Royal  Society, 
p.  7.  The  extraordinary  cold  in  low  latitudes  in 
America  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  same  cause. 
Those  regions  are  not  remarkable  for  elevation. 
Some  of  them  are  countries  depressed  and  level. 

The  most  obvious  and  probable  cause  of  the  supe- 
rior degree  of  cold  towrards  the  southern  extremity  of 
America  seems  to  be  the  form  of  the  continent  there. 
Its  breadth  gradually  decreases  as  it  stretches  from 
St.  Antonio  southwards,  and  from  the  bay  of  St. 
Julian  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  its  dimensions  are 
much  contracted.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  it  is 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  From 
its  southern  point  it  is  probable  that  a great  extent 
of  sea,  without  any  considerable  tract  of  land, 
reaches  to  the  Antarctic  pole.  In  whichever  of 
these  directions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it 
approaches  the  Magellanic  regions  by  passing  over  a 
vast  body  of  water ; nor  is  the  land  there  of  such 
extent  that  it  can  recover  any  considerable  degree  of 
heat  in  its  progress  over  it.  These  circumstances 
concur  in  rendering  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
this  district  of  America  more  similar  to  that  of  an 
insular  than  to  that  of  a continental  climate,  and  hin- 
der it  from  acquiring  the  same  degree  of  summer 
heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Asia  in  a correspond- 
ent northern  latitude.  The  north  wind  is  the  only 
one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  after  blowing 
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over  a great  continent.  But  from  an  attentive  sur- 
vey of  its  position,  this  will  be  found  to  have  a ten- 
dency rather  to  diminish  than  augment  the  degree  of 
Jaeat.  The  southern  extremity  of  America  is  pro- 
perly the  termination  of  the  immense  ridge  of  the 
Andes,  which  stretches  nearly  in  a direct  line  from 
north  to  south,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  most  sultry  regions  in  South  America, 
Guiana,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie  many 
degrees  to  the  east  of  the  Magellanic  regions.  The 
level  country  of  Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical 
heats,  is  situated  considerably  to  the  west  of  them. 
The  north  wind  then,  though  it  blows  over  land,  does 
not  bring  to  the  southern  extremity  of  America  an 
increase  of  heat  collected  in  its  passage  over  torrid 
regions  ; but  before  it  arrives  there,  it  must  have 
swept  along  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  and  comes 
impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  frozen  region. 

Though  it  be  now  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
southern  continent  in  that  region  of  the  globe  which 
it  was  supposed  to  occupy,  it  appears  to  be  certain 
from  Captain  Cook’s  discoveries,  that  there  is  a large 
tract  of  land  near  the  south  pole,  which  is  the  source 
of  most  of  the  ice  spread  over  the  vast  southern 
ocean.  Vol.  ii.  p.  230,  239,  &c.  Whether  the  in- 
fluence of  this  remote  frozen  continent  may  reach 
the  southern  extremity  of  America,  and  affect  its 
climate,  is  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  of  attention. 

Note  34. — M.  Condamine  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  accurate  observers  of  the  interior  state  of  South 
America.  “ After  descending  from  the  Andes”  (says 
he),  “ one  beholds  a vast  and  uniform  prospect  of 
water  and  verdure,  and  nothing  more.  One  treads 
upon  the  earth,  but  does  not  see  it ; as  it  is  so  entirely 
covered  with  luxuriant  plants,  w’eeds,  and  shrubs, 
that  it  would  require  a considerable  degree  of  labour 
to  clear  it  for  the  space  of  a foot.”  Relation  abrogee 
d’un  Voyage,  &c.  p.  48.  One  of  the  singularities 
in  the  forests  is  a sort  of  osiers,  or  withes,  called 
bejucos  by  the  Spaniards,  Hanes  by  the  French,  and 
nibbes  by  the  Indians,  which  are  usually  employed  as 
ropes  in  America.  This  is  one  of  the  parasitical 
plants,  which  twists  about  the  trees  it  meets  with,  and 
rising  above  their  highest  branches,  its  tendrils  de- 
scend perpendicularly,  strike  into  the  ground,  take 
root,  rise  up  around  another  tree,  and  thus  mount 
and  descend  alternately.  Other  tendrils  are  carried 
obliquely  by  the  wind,  or  some  accident,  and  form  a 
confusion  of  interwoven  cordage,  which  resembles 
the  rigging  of  a ship.  Bancroft,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana, 
99.  These  withes  are  often  as  thick  as  the  arm  of  a 
man.  Ib.  p.  75.  M.  Bouguer’s  account  of  the  forests 
in  Peru  perfectly  resembles  this  description.  Voyages 
au  Peru,  p.  16.  Oviedo  gives  a similar  description 
of  the  forests  in  other  parts  of  America.  Hist.  lib.  ix. 
p.  144.  D.  The  country  of  the  Moxos  is  so  much 
overflowed  that  they  are  obliged  to  reside  on  the 
summit  of  some  rising  ground  during  some  part  of1 
the  year,  and  have  no  communication  with  their 
countrymen  at  any  distance.  Lettres  Edifiantes, 
tom.  x.  p.  187.  Garcia  gives  a full  and  just  descrip- 
tion of  the  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  and  marshes  in  those 
countries  of  America  which  lie  between  the  tropics. 
Origin  de  los  Indios,  lib.  ii.  c.  5,  s.  4,  5.  The  in- 
credible hardships  to  which  Gonzalez  Pizarro  was 
exposed  in  attempting  to  march  into  the  country  to 
the  east  of  the  Andes,  convey  a very  striking  idea  of 
that  part  of  America  in  its  original  uncultivated  state. 
Garcil.  de  la  Vega,  Royal.  Comment,  of  Peru,  part 
ii.  book  iii.  c.  2 — 5. 

Note  35. — The  animals  of  America  seem  not  to 
have  been  always  of  a size  inferior  to  those  in  otha* 


quarters  of  the  globe.  From  antlers  of  the  moose- 
deer  which  have  been  found  in  America,  it  appears 
to  have  been  an  animal  of  great  size.  Near  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  a considerable  number  of  bones  of 
an  immense  magnitude  have  been  found.  The  plaee 
where  this  discovery  has  been  made  lies  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  below  the  -junction  of  the 
river  Scioto  with  the  Ohio.  It  is  about  four  miles 
distant  from  the  banks  of  the  latter  on  the  side  of  the 
marsh  called  the  Salt  Lick.  The  bones  lie  in  vast 
quantities  about  five  or  six  feet  under  ground,  and 
the  stratum  is  visible  in  the  bank  on  the  edge 
of  the  Lick.  Journal  of  Colonel  George  Croglan, 
MS.  penes  me.  This  spot  seems  to  be  accurately 
laid  down  by  Evans  in  his  map.  These  bones  must 
have  belonged  to  animals  of  enormous  bulk ; but 
naturalists,  being  acquainted  with  no  living  creature 
of  such  size,  were  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  they 
were  mineral  substances.  Upon  receiving  a greater 
number  of  specimens,  and  after  inspecting  them 
more  narrowly,  they  are  now  allowed  to  be  the  bones 
of  an  animal.  As  the  elephant  is  the  largest  known 
quadruped,  and  the  tusks  which  were  found  nearly 
resembled,  both  in  form  and  quality,  the  tusks  of  an 
elephant,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  carcases  depo- 
sited on  the  Ohio  were  of  that  species.  But  Dr. 
Hunter,  one  of  the  persons  of  our  age  best  qualified 
to  decide  with  respect  to  this  point,  having  accu- 
rately examined  several  parcels  of  the  tusks,  and 
grinders,  and  jaw-bones,  sent  from  the  Ohio  to  Lon- 
don, gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  did  not  belong 
to  an  elephant,  but  to  some  huge  carnivorous  animal 
of  an  unknown  species.  Phil.  Transact,  vol.  lviii. 
p.  34.  Bones  of  the  same  kind,  and  as  remarkable 
for  their  size,  have  been  found  near  the  mouths  of 
the  great  rivers  Oby,  Jeniseia,  and  Lena,  in  Siberia. 
Strahlerenberg , Descript,  of  North  and  East  Parts  o 
Europe  and  Asia,  p.  402,  &c.  The  elephant  seems 
to  be  confined  in  his  range  to  the  torrid  zone,  and 
never  multiplies  beyond  it.  In  such  cold  regions  as 
those  bordering  on  the  frozen  sea  he  could  not  live. 
The  existence  of  such  large  animals  in  America 
might  open  a wide  field  for  conjecture.  The  more 
we  contemplate  the  face  of  nature,  and  consider  the 
variety  of  her  productions,  the  more  we  must  be  sa- 
tisfied, that  astonishing  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  terraqueous  globe  by  convulsions  and  revolutions, 
of  which  no  account  is  preserved  in  history. 

Note  36. — This  degeneracy  of  the  domestic  Eu- 
ropean animals  in  America  may  be  imputed  to  some 
of  these  causes.  In  the  Spanish  settlements,  which 
are  situated  either  within  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  coun- 
tries bordering  upon  it,  the  increase  of  heat,  and  di- 
versity of  food,  prevent  sheep  and  honied  cattle  from 
attaining  the  same  size  as  in  Europe.  They  seldom 
become  so  fat,  and  their  flesh  is  not  so  juicy,  or  of 
such  delicate  flavour.  In  North  America  where  the 
climate  is  more  favourable,  and  similar  to  that  of 
Europe,  the  quality  of  the  grasses  which  spring  up 
naturally  in  their  pasture-grounds  is  not  good.  Mit- 
chell, p.  151.  Agriculture  is  still  so  much  in  its 
infancy,  that  artificial  food  for  cattle  is  not  raised  in 
any  quantity.  During  a winter,  long  in  many  pro- 
vinces and  rigorous  in  all,  no  proper  care  is  taken 
of  their  cattle.  The  general  treatment  of  their 
horses  and  horned  cattle  is  injudicious  and  harsh  in 
all  the  English  colonies.  These  circumstances  con- 
tribute more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  quality  of  the  climate,  to  the  degeneracy  of  breed 
in  the  horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  of  many  of  the  North 
American  provinces. 

Note  37. — In  the  year  1518  the  island  of  Hispa- 
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niohi  was  afflicted  with  a dreadful  visitation  of  those 
destructive  insects,  the  particulars  of  which  Herrera 
describes,  and  mentions  a singular  instance  of  the  su- 
perstition of  the  Spanish  planters.  After  trying 
various  methods  of  exterminating  the  ants,  they 
resolved  to  implore  protection  of  the  saints  ; but  as 
the  calamity  was  new,  they  were  at  a loss  to  find  out 
the  saint  who  could  give  them  the  most  effectual  aid. 
They  cast  lots  in  order  to  discover  the  patron  whom 
they  should  invoke.  The  lots  decided  in  favour  of 
St.  Saturninus.  They  celebrated  his  festival  with 
great  solemnity,  and  immediately,  adds  the  historian, 
the  calamity  began  to  abate.  Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  iii. 
c.  15,  p.  107. 

Note  38. — The  author  of  Rccherches  Philoso- 
phiques  sur  les  Americains,  supposes  this  difference 
in  heat  to  be  equal  to  twelve  degrees,  and  that  a 
place  thirty  degrees  from  the  equator  in  the  old  con- 
tinent is  as  warm  as  one  situated  eighteen  degrees 
from  it  in  America,  tom.  i.  p.  11.  Dr.  Mitchell, 
after  observations  carried  on  during  thirty  years, 
contends  that  the  difference  is  equal  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.  Present  State,  &c. 
p.  257. 

Note  39. — January  3rd,  17G5,  Mr.  Bertram,  near 
the  head  of  St.  John’s  river,  in  East  Florida,  ob- 
served a frost  so  intense,  that  in  one  night  the  ground 
was  frozen  an  inch  thick  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  limes,  citrons,  and  banana  trees  at  St. 
Augustin  were  destroyed.  Bertram’s  Journal,  p.  20. 
Other  instances  cf  the  extraordinary  operations  of 
cold  in  the  southern  provinces  of  North  America 
are  collected  by  Dr.  Mitchell.  Present  State,  p.  206, 
&c.  February  7th,  1747,  the  frost  at  Charlestown 
was  so  intense,  that  a person  having  carried  two 
quart  bottles  of  hot  water  to  bed,  in  the  morning 
they  were  split  to  pieces,  and  the  water  converted 
into  solid  lumps  of  ice.  In  a kitchen,  where  there 
was  a fire,  the  water  in  a jar,  where  there  was  a 
large  live  eel,  was  frozen  to  the  bottom.  Almost  all 
the  orange  and  olive-trees  were  destroyed.  De- 
scription of  South  Carolina,  8vo.  Loud.  1761. 

Note  40. — A remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  a country  everywhere  level,  and 
so  low,  that  during  the  rainy  seasons  it  is  usually 
covered  with  water  near  two  feet  in  height.  This 
renders  the  soil  so  rich,  that  on  the  surface,  for 
twelve  inches  in  depth,  it  is  a stratum  of  perfect 
manure,  and  as  such  has  been  transported  to  Bar- 
iadoes.  On  the  banks  of  the  Essequebo,  thirty 
crops  of  ratan  canes  have  been  raised  successively  ; 
whereas,  in  the  West  India  Islands,  not  more  than 
two  is  ever  expected  from  the  richest  land.  The  ex- 
pedients by  which  the  planters  endeavour  to  diminish 
this  excessive  fertility  of  the  soil  are  various.  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  10,  &c. 

Note  41. — Muller  seems  to  have  believed,  without 
sufficient  evidence,  that  the  cape  had  been  doubled, 
tom.  i.  p.ll,  &c. ; and  the  imperial  academy  of  St. 
Petersburgh  gives  some  countenance  to  it  by  the 
manner  in  which  Tschukutskoi-noss  is  laid  down  in 
their  charts.  But  I am  assured,  from  undoubted 
authority,  that  no  Russian  vessel  has  ever  sailed 
round  that  cape;  and  as  the  country  of  Tschutki  is 
not  subject  to  the  Russian  empire,  it  is  very  im- 
perfectly known 

Note  42. — Were  this  the  place  for  entering  into 
a long  and  intricate  geographical  disquisition,  many 
curious  observations  might  arise  from  comparing  the 
accounts  of  the  two  Russian  voyages  and  the  charts 
of  their  respective  navigations.  One  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  both.  We  cannot  rely  with  absolute 


certainty  on  the  position  which  they  assign  to  several 
of  the  places  which  they  visited.  The  weather  was 
so  extremely  foggy,  that  they  seldom  saw  the  sun  oi 
stars ; and  the  position  of  the  islands  and  supposed 
continents  was  commonly  determined  by  reckoning, 
not  by  observation.  Behring  and  Tschirikow  pro- 
ceeded much  further  towards  the  east  than  Krenitzin. 
The  land  discovered  by  Behring,  which  he  imagined 
to  be  part  of  the  American  continent,  is  in  the  236th 
degree  of  north  longitude  from  the  first  meridian  in 
the  isle  of  Ferro,  and  in  58  deg.  28  min.  of  latitude. 
Tschirikow  came  upon  the  same  coast,  in  longitude 
241  deg.,  latitude  65  deg.  Muller,  i.  248,  249.  The 
former  must  have  advanced  60  degrees  from  the  port 
of  Petropawlowski,  from  which  he  took  his  departure, 
and  the  latter  65  degrees.  But  from  the  chart  of 
Krenitzin’s  voyage,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  sail 
further  towards  the  east  than  the  208th  degree,  and 
only  32  degrees  from  Petropawlowski.  In  1741, 
Behring  and  Tschirikow,  both  in  going  and  re- 
turning, held  a course  which  was  mostly  to  the  south 
of  that  chain  of  islands  which  they  discovered;  and 
observing  the  mountainous  and  rugged  aspect  of  the 
headlands  which  they  descried  towards  the  north, 
they  supposed  them  to  be  promontories  belonging  to 
some  part  of  the  American  continent,  which,  as  they 
fancied,  stretched  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  56. 
In  this  manner  they  are  laid  down  in  the  chart 
published  by  Muller,  and  likewise  in  a manuscript 
chart  drawn  by  a mate  of  Behring’s  ship,  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Mr.  Professor  Robinson.  But  in 
1769,  Krenitzin,  after  wintering  in  the  island  Alaxa, 
stood  so  far  towards  the  north  in  his  return,  that  his 
course  lay  through  the  middle  of  what  Behring  and 
Tschirikow  had  supposed  to  be  a continent,  which 
he  found  to  be  an  open  sea,  and  that  they  had 
mistaken  rocky  isles  for  the  headlands  of  a conti- 
nent. It  is  probable,  that  the  countries  discovered 
in  1741,  towards  the  east,  do  not  belong  to  the 
American  continent,  but  are  only  a continuation  of 
the  chain  of  islands.  The  number  of  volcanoes  in 
this  region  of  the  globe  is  remarkable.  There  are 
several  in  Kamtchatka,  and  not  one  of  the  islands, 
great  or  small,  as  far  as  the  Russian  navigation  ex- 
tends, is  without  them.  Many  are  actually  burning, 
and  the  mountains  in  all  bear  marks  of  having  been 
once  in  a state  of  eruption.  Were  I disposed  to 
admit  such  conjectures  as  have  found  place  in  other 
inquiries  concerning  the  people  of  America,  I might 
suppose  that  this  part  of  the  earth,  having  mani- 
festly’suffered  violent  convulsions  from  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes,  an  isthmus,  which  may  have  formerly 
united  Asia  to  America,  has  been  broken,  and  formed 
into  a cluster  of  islands  by  the  shock. 

It.  is  singular,  that  at  the  very  time  the  Russian 
navigators  were  attempting  to  make  discoveries  in 
the  north-west  of  America,  the  Spaniards  were  pro- 
secuting the  same  design  from  another  quarter.  Iu 
1769,  two  small  vessels  sailed  from  Loretto,  in 
California,  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  country  to 
the  north  of  that  peninsula.  They  advanced  no 
further  than  the  port  of  Monte-Rey,  in  latitude  36. 
But,  in  several  successive  expeditions,  fitted  out 
from  the  port  of  St.  Bias  in  New  Galicia,  the 
Spaniards  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  latitude  5S. 
Gazeta  de  Madrid,  March  19,  and  May  14,  177(1. 
But  as  the  journals  of  those  voyages  have  not  yet 
been  published,  l cannot  compare  their  progress 
with  that  of  the  Russians,  or  show  how  near  the 
navigators  of  the  two  nations  have  approached  to 
each  other.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  enlightened 
minister  who  Lae  now  the  direction  of  American 
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affairs  in  Spain,  will  not  withhold  this  information 
from  the  public. 

Note  43. — Our  knowledge  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
two  continents  of  Asia  and  America,  which  was 
very  imperfect  when  I published  the  History  of 
America  in  the  year  1777,  is  now  complete.  Mr. 
Coxe’s  Account  of  the  Russian  Discoveries  between 
Asia  and  America,  printed  in  the  year  1780,  con- 
tains many  curious  and  important  facts  intli  respect 
to  the  various  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  New  World.  The  history 
of  ihe  great  voyage  of  discovery,  begun  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1776,  and  completed  by  Captains  Clerk 
and  Gore,  published  in  the  year  1780,  communicates 
all  the  information  that  the  curiosity  of  mankind 
could  desire  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

At  my  request,  my  friend  Mr.  Playfair,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has 
compared  the  narrative  and  charts  of  those  illus- 
trious navigators,  with  the  more  imperfect  relations 
and  maps  of  the  Russians  The  result  of  this  com- 
parison I communicate  in  his  own  words,  with  much 
greater  confidence  in  his  scientific  accuracy  than  I 
could  have  ventured  to  place  in  any  observations 
which  I myself  might  have  made  upon  the  subject. 

“ The  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  in  his  last 
voyage,  have  confirmed  the  conclusions  which  Dr. 
Robertson  had  drawn,  and  have  connected  together 
the  facts  from  which  they  were  deduced.  They  have 
now  rendered  it  certain  that  Behring  and  Tschirikow 
touched  on  the  coast  of  America  in  1741.  The 
former,  discovered  land  in  latitude  58  deg.  28  min., 
and  about  236  deg.  east  from  Ferro.  He  has  given 
such  a description  of  the  bay  in  which  he  anchored, 
and  the  high  mountain  to  the  westward  of  it,  which 
he  calls  St.  Elias,  that  though  the  account  of  his 
voyage  is  much  abridged  in  the  English  translation, 
Captain  Cook  recognised  the  place  as  he  sailed 
along  the  western  coast  of  America  in  the  year  1778. 
The  isle  of  St.  Hermogenes,  near  the  mouth  of 
Cook’s  River,  Schumagin’s  Isles  on  the  coast  of 
Alashka,  and  Foggy  Isle,  retain,  in  Captain  Cook’s 
chart,  the  names  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Russian  navigator.  Cook’s  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

“Tschirikow  came  upon  the  same,  coast,  about 
2 deg.  30  min.  further  south  than  Behring,  near  the 
Mount.  Edgcumbe  of  Captain  Cook. 

“ With  regard  to  Krenitzin,  we  learn  from  Coxe’s 
Account  of  the  Russian  Discoveries,  that  he  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kamtchatka  River  with  two 
ships  in  the  year  1768.  With  his  own  ship  he 
reached  the  Island  of  Oonolashka,  in  which  there 
had  been  a Russian  settlement  since  the  year  1762, 
where  he  wintered,  probably  in  the  same  harbour  or 
bay  where  Captain  Cook  afterwards  anchored.  The 
other  ship  wintered  at  Alashka,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  an  island,  though  it  be  in  fact  a part  of  the 
American  continent.  Krenitzin  accordingly  re- 
turned without  knowing  that  cither  of  his  ships  had 
been  on  the  coast  of  America;  and  this  is  the  more 
surprising,  because  Captain  Cook  has  informed  us 
that  Alashka  is  understood  to  be  a great  continent, 
both  by  the  Russians  and  the  natives  at  Oonolashka. 

“ According  to  Krenitzin,  the  ship  which  had 
wintered  at  Alashka  had  hardly  sailed  32  deg.  to  the 
eastward  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
in  Kamtchatka ; but,  according  to  the  more  ac- 
curate chart  of  Captain  Cook,  it  had  sailed  no  less 
than  37  deg.  17  min.  to  the  eastward  of  that  harbour. 
There  is  nearly  the  same  mistake  of  5 degrees  in  the 
longitude  which  Krenitzin  assigns  to  Oonolashka. 
It  is  femarkable  enough,  that  in  the  chart  of  those 


seas,  put  into  the  hand  of  Captain  Cook  by  the  Rus- 
sians on  that  island,  there  was  au  error  of  the  same 
kind,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same  extent. 

“ But  what  is  of  most  consequence  to  be  remarked 
on  the  subject  is,  that  the  discoveries  of  Captain 
Cook  have  fully  verified  Dr.  Robertson’s  conjecture, 
that  * it  is  probable  that  future  navigators  in  those 
seas,  by  steering  further  to  the  north  than  Behring 
and  Tschirikow  or  Krenitzin  had  done,  may  find 
that  the  continent  of  America  approaches  still 
nearer  to  that  of  Asia.’  Book  iv.  p.  809.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly been  found  that  these  two  continents, 
which,  in  the  parallel  of  55  deg.  or  that  of  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Alashka,  are  about  four  hundred 
leagues  asunder,  approach  continually  to  one  an- 
other as  they  stretch  together  toward  the  north,  un- 
til, within  less  than  a degree  from  the  polar  circle, 
they  are  terminated  by  two  capes,  only  thirteen 
leagues  distant.  The  east  cape  of  Asia  is  in  lat.  66 
deg.  6 min.,  and  in  long.  190  deg.  22  min.  east 
from  Greenwic  h ; the  western  extremity  of  America, 
or  Prince  of  Wales’s  Cape,  is  in  lat.  65  deg.  46  min. 
and  in  long.  191  deg.  45  min.  Nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  narrow  strait  (Behring’s  Strait)  which  sepa- 
rates these  capes,  are  the  two  islands  of  St.  Diomede, 
from  which  both  continents  may  be  seen.  Captain 
King  informs  us,  that  as  he  was  sailing  through  this 
strait,  July  5,  1779,  the  fog  having  cleared  away,  he 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  from  the  ship  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  America  at  the  same  me 
ment,  together  with  the  islands  of  St  Diomede  lyin 
between  them.  Cook’s  Yoy.  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

“ Beyond  this  point  the  strait  opens  towards  the 
Arctic  sea,  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  America  di- 
verge so  fast  from  one  another,  that  in  the  parallel  of 
69  deg.  they  are  more  than  one  hundred  leagues 
asunder.  Ib.  p.  277.  To  the  south  of  the  strait 
there  are  a number  of  islands,  Clerk’s,  King’s,  An- 
derson’s, &c.  which,  as  well  as  those  of  St.  Diomede, 
may  have  facilitated  the  migrations  of  the  natives 
from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  Captain  Cook, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  the  Russians  at  Oono- 
lashka, and  for  other  good  reasons,  has  diminished 
the  number  of  islands  which  had  been  inserted  in 
former  charts  of  the  northern  Archipelago.  He  has 
also  placed  Alashka,  or  the  promontory  which 
stretches  from  the  continent  of  America  S.  W.  to- 
wards Kamtchatka,  at  the  distance  of  five  degrees  of 
longitude  further  from  the  coast  of  Asia  than  it  was 
reckoned  by  the  Russian  navigators. 

“ The  geography  of  the  Old  and  New  World  is 
therefore  equally  indebted  to  the  discoveries  made  in 
this  memorable' voyage  ; and  as  many  errors  have 
been  corrected,  and  many  deficiencies  supplied  by 
means  of  these  discoveries,  so  the  accuracy  of  some 
former  observations  has  been  established.  The 
basis  of  the  map  of  the  Russian  empire,  as  far  as 
regarded  Kamtchatka,  and  the  country  of  the 
Tschutzki,  was  the  position  of  four  places,  Y akutsh, 
Ochotz,  Bolcheresk,  and  Petropawlowski,  which  had 
been  determined  by  the  astronomer  Krassilnicow  in 
the  year  1744.  Nov.  Comment  Petrop.  vol.  iii. 
p.  465,  &c.  But  the  accuracy  of  his  observations 
was  contested  by  M.  Engel,  and  M.  Robert  de  Vau- 
gondy;  Coxe,  Append,  i.  No.  2,  p.  267,  272;  and 
the  former  of  these  geographers  ventured  to  take 
away  no  less  than  28  degrees  from  the  longitude, 
which,  on  the  faith  of  Krassilnicow’s  observations, 
was  assigned  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Russian 
empire.  With  how  little  reason  this  was  done,  will 
appear  from  considering  that  our  British  navigators, 
having  determined  the  position  of  Petropawlowski 
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by  a great  number  of  very  accurate  observations,  ] 
found  the  longitude  of  that  port  158  deg.  43  min.  E.  | 
from  Greenwich,  and  its  latitude  53  deg.  1 min.; 
agreeing,  the  first  to  less  than  seven  minutes,  and 
the  second  to  less  than  half  a minute,  with  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  Russian  astronomer;  a coincidence 
which,  in  the  situation  of  so  remote  a place,  does  not 
leave  an  uncertainty  of  more  than  four  English 
miles,  and  which,  for  the  credit  of  science,  deserves 
to  be  particularly  remarked.  The  chief  error  in  the 
Russian  maps  has  been  in  not  extending  the  boun- 
daries of  that  empire  sufficiently  towards  the  east. 
For  as  there  was  nothing  to  connect  the  land  of  the 
Tschutzki  and  the  north-east  point  of  Asia  with 
those  places  whereof  the  position  had  been  carefully 
ascertained,  except  the  imperfect  accounts  of  Beh- 
ring’s and  Sind’s  voyages,  considerable  errors  could 
not  fail  to  be  introduced,  and  that  point  was  laid 
down  as  not  more  than  23  deg.  2 min.  east  of  the 
meridian  of  Petropawlowski.  Coxe,  Append,  i.  No.  2. 
By  the  observations  of  Captain  King,  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  Petropawlowski  and  the  East 
Cape  is  31  deg.  9 min. ; that  is  8 deg.  7 min.  greater 
than  it  was  supposed  to  be  by  the  Russian  geogra- 
graphers.”  It  appears  from  Cook’s  and  King’s  Yoy. 
iii.  p.  272,  that  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America 
are  usually  joined  together  by  ice  during  winter. 
Mr.  Samwell  confirms  this  account  of  his  superior 
officer.  “ At  this  place,  viz.  near  the  lat.  of  66  deg. 
N.  the  two  coasts  are  only  thirteen  leagues  asunder, 
and  about  midway  between  them  lie  two  islands,  the 
distance  from  which  to  either  shore  is  short  of  twenty 
miles.  At  this  place  the  natives  of  Asia  could  find 
no  difficulty  in  passing  over  to  the  opposite  coast, 
which  is  in  sight  of  their  own.  That  in  a course  of 
years  such  an  event  would  happen,  either  through 
design  or  accident,  cannot  admit  of  a doubt.  The 
canoes  which  we  saw  among  the  Tschutzki  were  ca- 
pable of  performing  a much  longer  voyage;  and, 
however  rude  they  may  have  been  at  some  distant 
period,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  them  unequal  to  a 
passage  of  six  or  seven  leagues.  People  might  have 
been  carried  over  by  accident  on  floating  pieces  of 
ice.  They  might  also  have  travelled  across  on 
sledges  or  on  foot ; for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  strait  is  entirely  frozen  over  in  the  winter ; so 
that  during  that  season  the  continents,  with  respect 
to  the  communication  between  them,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  land.”  Letter  from  Mr  Samwell,  Scots 
Magazine  for  1788,  p.  604.  It  is  probable  that  this 
interesting  portion  of  geographical  knowledge  will, 
in  the  course  of  a few  years,  receive  further  improve- 
ment. Soon  after  the  publication  of  Captain  Cook’s 
last  voyage,  the  great  and  enlightened  sovereign  of 
Russia,  attentive  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  science,  or  to  render  it  more 
accurate,  formed  the  plan  of  a new  voyage  of  disco- 
very, in  order  to  explore  those  parts  of  the  ocean 
lying  between  Asia  and  America  which  Captain 
Cook  did  not  visit,  to  examine  more  accurately  the 
islands  which  stretch  from  one  continent  almost  to 
the  other,  to  survey  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma,  or  Ko- 
lyma, to  the  North  Cape,  and  to  settle,  by  astrono- 
mical observations,  the  position  of  each  place  worth 
notice.  The  conduct  of  this  important  enterprize  is 
committed  to  Captain  Billings,  an  English  officer  in 
the  Russian  service,  of  whose  abilities  for  that  sta- 
tion it  will  be  deemed  the  best  evidence,  that  he  ac- 
companied Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage.  To 
render  the  expedition  more  extensively  useful,  an 
eminent  naturalist  is  appointed  to  attend  Captain 


] Billings.  Six  years  will  be  requisite  for  accom- 
| plishing  the  purposes  of  the  voyage.  Coxe,  Supple- 
ment to  Russian  Discoveries,  p.  27,  &c. 

Note  44. — Few  travellers  have  had  such  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  natives  of  America,  in  its 
various  districts,  as  Don  Antonio  Ulloa.  In  :i  work 
lately  published  by  him,  he  thus  describes  the  cha 
racteristical  features  of  the  race:  “A  very  small 
forehead,  covered  with  hair  towards  its  extremities, 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  eye-brows  ; little  eyes  ; a 
thin  nose,  small  and  bending  towards  the  upper  lip  ; 
the  countenance  broad;  the  ears  large;  the  hair 
very  black,  lank,  and  coarse  ; the  limbs  well  turned, 
the  feet  small,  the  body  of  just  proportion  ; and  alto- 
gether smooth  and  free  from  hair,  until  old  age, 
when  they  acquire  some  beard,  but  never  on  the 
cheeks.”  Noticias  Americanas,  &c.  p.  307.  M.  lo 
Chevalier  de  Pinto,  who  resided  several  years  in  a 
part  of  America  which  Ulloa  never  visited,  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  Indians  there. 
“ They  are  all  of  copper  colour,  with  some  diversity 
of  shade,  not  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation 
of  the  territory  which  they  inhabit.  Those  who  live 
in  a high  country  are  fairer  than  those  in  the  marshy 
low  lands  on  the  coast.  Their  face  is  round,  further 
removed,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  people  from  an 
oval  shape.  Their  forehead  is  small,  the  extremity 
of  their  ears  far  from  the  face,  their  lips  thick,  their 
nose  flat,  their  eyes  black,  or  of  a chesnut  colour, 
small,  but  capable  of  discerning  objects  at  a great 
distance.  Their  hair  is  always  thick  and  sleek,  and 
without  any  tendency  to  curl.  They  have  no  hair 
on  any  part  of  their  body  but  the  head.  At  the  first 
aspect  a southern  American  appears  to  be  mild  and 
innocent,  but  on  a more  attentive  view,  one  discovers 
in  his  countenance  something  wild,  distrustful,  and 
sullen.”  MS.  penes  me.  The  two  portraits,  drawn 
by  hands  very  different  from  those  of  common  tra- 
vellers, have  a near  resemblance. 

Note  45. — Amazing  accounts  are  given  of  the 
persevering  speed  of  the  Americans.  Adair  relates 
the  adventures  of  a Chikkasah  warrior,  who  ran 
through  woods  and  over  mountains,  three  hundred 
computed  miles,  in  a day  and  a half  and  two  nights. 
Hist,  of  Amer.  Ind.  396. 

Note  46. — M.  Godin  le  Jeune,  who  resided  fif- 
teen years  among  the  Indians  of  Peru  and  Quito, 
and  twenty  years  in  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne, 
in  which  there  is  a constant  intercourse  with  the 
Galibis  and  other  tribes  on  the  Orinoco,  observes, 
that  the  vigour  of  constitution  among  the  Americans 
is  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  habits  of  labour. 
The  Indians,  in  warm  climates,  such  as  those  on  the 
coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  on  the  river  of  Amazons, 
and  the  river  Orinoco,  are  not  to  be  compared  for 
strength  with  those  in  cold  countries ; and  yet,  says 
he,  boats  daily  set  out  from  Para,  a Portuguese  set- 
tlement on  the  river  of  Amazons,  to  ascend  that  river 
against  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  with  the  same 
crew  they  proceed  to  San  Pablo,  which  is  eight  hun- 
dred leagues  distant.  No  crew  of  white  people,  or 
even  of  negroes,  would  be  found  equal  to  a task  of 
such  persevering  fatigue,  as  the  Portuguese  have 
experienced,  and  yet  the  Indians,  being  accustomed 
to  this  labour  from  their  infancy,  perform  it.  MS. 
penes  me. 

Note  47. — Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  who  visited  a 
great  part  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the  kingdom  of  New 
Grenada,  and  several  of  the  provinces  bordering  on 
the  Mexican  gulf,  while  employed  in  the  same  ser 
vice  with  the  French  mathematicians  during  the 
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space  of  ten  years,  and  who  afterwards  had  an  op-  i 
portunity  of  viewing  the  North  Americans,  asserts, 
'*  that  if  we  have  seen  one  American,  we  may  be 
said  to  have  seen  them  all,  their  colour  and  make  are 
so  nearly  the  same.”  Notic.  Americanas,  p.  308.  A 
more  early  observer,  Pedro  de  Cieca  de  Leon,  one  of 
the  conquerors  of  Peru,  who  had  likewise  traversed 
many  provinces  of  America,  affirms  that  the  people, 
men  and  women,  although  there  is  such  a multitude 
of  tribes  or  nations  as  to  be  almost  innumerable,  and 
such  diversity  of  climates,  appear  nevertheless  like 
the  children  of  one  father  and  mother.  Chronica  del’ 
Peru,  parte  i.  c.  19.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a certain 
combination  of  features,  and  peculiarity  of  aspect, 
which  forms  what  may  be  called  a European  or 
Asiatic  countenance.  There  must  likewise  be  one 
that  may  be  denominated  American,  common  to  the 
whole  race.  This  may  be  supposed  to  strike  the  tra- 
veller at  first  sight,  while  not  only  the  various  shades 
which  distinguish  people  of  different  regions,  but  the 
peculiar  features  which  discriminate  individuals,  es- 
cape the  notice  of  a transient  observer.  But  when 
persons  who  had  resided  so  long  among  the  Ameri- 
cans concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  similarity  of 
their  appearance  in  every  climate,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other 
race.  See  likewise  Garcia,  Origen  de  los  Indies, 
p.  54,  242.  Torquemada,  Monarch.  Indiana,  ii.  57 1. 

Note  48. — M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto  observes, 
that  in  the  interior  parts  of  Brazil  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  some  persons  resembling  the  white  peo- 
ple of  Darien  have  been  found;  but  that  the  breed 
did  not  continue,  and  their  children  became  like 
other  Americans.  This  race,  however,  is  very  im- 
perfectly known,  MS  penes  me. 

Note  49. — The  testimonies  of  different  travellers 
concerning  the  Patagonians,  have  been  collected  ana 
stated  with  a considerable  degree  of  accuracy  by  the 
author  of  Recherches  Philosophiques,  &c.  tom.  i. 
281,  &c.  iii.  181,  &c.  Since  the  publication  of  his 
work  several  navigators  have  visited  the  Magellanic 
regions,  and  like  their  predecessors,  differ  very 
widely  in  their  accounts  of  its  inhabitants.  By 
Commodore  Byron  and  his  crew,  who  sailed  through 
the  Straits  in  1764,  the  common  size  of  the  Patago- 
nians was  estimated  to  be  eight  feet,  and  many  of 
them  much  taller.  Phil.  Transact,  vol.  lvii  p.  78. 
By  Captains  Wallis  and  Carteret,  who  actually  mea- 
sured them  in  1766,  they  were  found  to  be  from  six 
feet  to  six  feet  five  and  seven  inches  in  height.  Phil. 
Transact,  vol.  lx.  p.  22.  These,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  the  very  people  whose  size  had  been 
rated  so  high  in  the  year  1764;  for  several  of  them 
had  beads  and  red  baize  of  the  same  kind  with  what 
had  been  put  on  board  Captain  Wallis’s  ship,  and  he 
naturally  concluded  that  they  had  got  these  from 
Mr.  Byron.  Hawkesw.  i.  In  1767  they  were  again 
measured  by  M.  Bougainville,  whose  account  differs 
little  from  that  of  Captain  Wallis.  Voy.  129.  To 
this  I shall  add  a testimony  of  great  weight.  In  the 
year  1762  Don  Bernardo  Ibegnez  de  Echavarri 
accompanied  the  Marquis  de  Valdelirios  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  resided  there  several  years.  He  is  a very 
intelligent  author,  and  his  reputation  for  veracity 
unimpeached  among  his  countrymen.  In  speaking 
of  the  country  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
America,  “ By  what  Indians,”  says  he,  “ is  it  pos- 
sessed ? Not  certainly  by  the  fabulous.  Patagonians, 
who  are  supposed  to  occupy  this  district.  I have 
from  many  eye-witnesses,  who  have  lived  among 
those  Indians,  and  traded  much  with  them,  a true 
Stud  accurate  description  of  their  persons.  They  are 


j of  the  same  stature  with  Spaniards.  I never  saw  one 
who  rose  in  height  two  varas  and  two  or  three 
inches,”  i.  e.  about  »0  or  81.332  inches  English,  if 
Echavarri  makes  his  computation  according  to  the 
vara  of  Madrid.  This  agrees  nearly  with  the  mea- 
surement of  Captain  Wallis.  Reyno  Jesuitico,  238. 
Mr.  Falkner,  who  resided  as  a missionary  forty  years 
in  the  southern  parts  of  America,  says,  that  “ the 
Patagonians,  or  Puelches,  are  a large-bodied  people ; 
but  I never  heard  of  that  gigantic  race  which  others 
have  mentioned,  though  I have  seen  persons  of  all 
the  different  tribes  of  southern  Indians.”  Introd. 
p.  26.  M.  Dobrizhoffer,  a Jesuit,  who  resided  eigh- 
teen years  in  Paraguay,  and  who  had  seen  great 
numbers  of  the  various  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
countries  situated  upon  the  straits  of  Magellan,  con 
firms,  in  every  point,  the  testimony  of  his  brother- 
missionary  Falkner.  Dobrizhoffer  enters  into  some 
detail  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  several  authors, 
concerning  the  stature  of  the  Patagonians.  Having 
mentioned  the  reports  of  some  early  travellers  with 
regard  to  the  extraordinary  size  of  some  bones  found 
on  that  coast  which  were  supposed  to  be  human, 
and  having  endeavoured  to  shew  that  these  bones 
belonged  to  some  large  marine  or  land  animal,  he 
concludes,  “ de  hisce  ossibus  crede  quicquid  libuerit, 
dummodo,  me  suasore,  Patagones  pro  gigantibus  de- 
sinas  habere.”  Historia  de  Abissonibus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  19,  &c. 

Note  50. — Antonio  Sanchez  Rideiro,  a learned 
and  ingenious  physician,  published  a dissertation  in 
the  year  1765,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
this  disease  was  not  introduced  from  America,  but 
took  its  rise  in  Europe,  and  was  brought  on  by  an 
epidemical  and  malignant  disorder.  Did  I choose 
to  enter  into  a disquisition  on  this  subject,  which  I 
should  not  have  mentioned,  if  it  had  not  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  part  of  my  inquiries,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  some  mistake? 
with  respect  to  the  facts  upon  which  he  founds,  as 
well  as  some  errors  in  the  consequences  which  he 
draws  from  them.  The  rapid  communication  of  this 
disease  from  Spain  over  Europe  seems  however  to 
resemble  the  progress  of  an  epidemic,  rather  than 
that  of  a disease  transmitted  by  infection.  The  first 
mention  of  it  is  in  the  year  1493,  and  before  the  year 
1497  it  had  made  its  appearance  in  most  countries 
of  Europe  with  such  alarming  symptoms  as  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  interpose,  in 
order  to  check  its  career.  Since  the  publication  of 
this  work,  a second  edition  of  Dr.  Sanchez’s  Disser- 
tation has  been  communicated  to  me.  It  contains 
several  additional  facts  in  confirmation  of  his  opi- 
nion, which  is  supported  with  such  plausible  argu- 
ments, as  render  it  a subject  of  inquiry  well  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  learned  physicians. 

Note  51. — The  people  of  Otaheite  have  no  deno- 
mination for  any  number  above  two  hundred,  which 
is  sufficient  for  their  transactions.  Voyages  by 
Hawkesworth,  ii.  228. 

Note  52. — As  the  view  which  I have  given  of 
rude  nations  is  extremely  different  from  that  exhi- 
bited by  very  respectable  authors,  it  may  be  proper 
to  produce  some  of  the  many  authorities  on  which  I 
found  my  description.  The  manners  off  the  savage 
tribes  in  America  have  never  been  viewed  by  persons 
more  capable  of  observing  them  with  discernment 
than  the  philosophers  employed  by  France  and 
Spain  in  the  year  1735,  to  determine  the  figure  of 
the  earth.  M.  Bouguer,  D.  Antonio  d’Ulloa,  and 
I).  Jorge  Juan,  resided  long  among  the  natives  of 
the  least  civilized  provinces  in  Peru.  M.  de  la  Con- 
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damine  had  not  only  the  same  advantages  with  them 
for  observation,  but  in  his  voyage  down  the  Marag- 
non,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  state  of 
the  various  nations  seated  on  its  banks,  in  its  vast 
course  across  the  continent  of  South  America. 
There  is  a wonderful  resemblance  in  their  represen- 
tation of  the  character  of  the  Americans.  “ They 
are  all  extremely  indolent,”  says  M.  Bouguer,  “ they 
are  stupid;  they  pass  whole  days  sitting  in  the  same 
place  without  moving,  or  speaking  a single  word. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  degree  of  their  indif- 
ference for  wealth  and  all  its  advantages.  One  does 
not  well  know  what  motive  to  propose  to  them, 
when  one  would  persuade  them  to  perform  any  ser- 
vice. It  is  vain  to  offer  them  money;  they  answer 
that  they  are  not  hungry.”  Voyage  au  Perou,  p.  102. 
“ If  one  considers  them  as  men,  the  narrowness  of 
their  understanding  seems  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  excellence  of  the  soul.  Their  imbecility  is  so 
visible  that  one  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  them  dif- 
ferent from  what  one  has  of  the  brutes.  Nothing 
disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  their  souls,  equally  insen- 
sible to  disasters  and  to  prosperity.  Though  half- 
naked,  they  are  as  contented  as  a monarch  in  his 
most  splendid  array.  Riches  do  not  attract  them  in 
the  smallest  degree,  and  the  authority  or  dignities  to 
which  they  may  aspire  are  so  little  the  objects  of 
their  ambition,  that  an  Indian  will  receive  with  the 
same  indifference  the  office  of  a judge  (alcade)  or 
that  of  a hangman,  if  deprived  of  the  former  and 
appointed  to  the  latter.  Nothing  can  move  or  change 
them.  Interest  has  no  power  over  them,  and  they 
often  refuse  to  perform  a small  service,  though  cer- 
tain of  a great  recompence.  Fear  makes  no  impres- 
sion upon  them,  and  respect  as  little.  Their  dispo- 
sition is  so  singular  that  there  is  no  method  of  in- 
fluencing them,  no  means  of  rousing  them  from  that 
indifference,  which  is  proof  against  all  the  endea- 
vours of  the  wisest  persons;  no  expedient  which  can 
induce  them  to  abandon  that  gross  ignorance,  or  lay 
aside  that  careless  negligence,  which  disconcert  the 
prudence  and  disappoint  the  care  of  such  as  are  at- 
tentive to  their  welfare.”  Voyage  d’Ulloa.  tom.  i. 
335,  356.  Of  those  singular  qualities  he  produces 
many  extraordinary  instances,  p.  336—347.  “ In 

sensibility,”  says  M.  de  la  Condamine,  “ is  the  ba- 
sis of  the  American  character.  I leave  others  to 
determine  whether  this  should  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  apathy,  or  disgraced  with  that  of  stupidity. 
It  arises,  without  doubt,  from  the  small  number  of 
their  ideas,  which  do  not  extend  beyond  their  wants. 
Gluttons  even  to  voracity,  when  they  have  where- 
withal to  satisfy  their  appetite.  Temperate,  when 
necessity  obliges  them,  to  such  a degree,  that  they 
can  endure  want  without  seeming  to  desire  any 
thing.  Pusillanimous  and  cowardly  to  excess,  un- 
less when  they  are  rendered  desperate  by  drunken- 
ness. Averse  to  labour,  indifferent  to  every  motive 
of  glory,  honour,  or  gratitude  ; occupied  entirely  by 
the  object  that  is  present,  and  always  determined  by 
it  alone,  without  any  solicitude  about  futurity;  inca- 
pable of  foresight  or  of  reflection;  abandoning  them- 
selves, when  under  no  restraint,  to  a puerile  joy, 
which  they  express  by  frisking  about,  and  immode- 
rate fits  of  laughter;  without  object  or  design  they 
pass  their  life  without  thinking,  and  grow  old  with-  \ 
out  advancing  beyond  childhood,  of  which  they  re- 
tain all  the  defects.  If  this  description  were  appli- 
cable only  to  the  Indians  in  some  provinces  of  Peru, 
who  are  slaves  in  every  respect  but  the  name,  one 
might,  believe  that  this  degree  of  degeneracy  was 
occasioned  by  the  servile  dependence  to  which  they 


are  reduced  ; the  example  of  the  modern  Greeks 
being  proof  how  far  servitude  may  degrade  the  hu- 
man species.  But  the  Indians  in  the  missions  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  savages  who  still  enjoy  unimpaired 
liberty,  being  as  limited  in  their  faculties,  not  to  say 
as  stupid,  as  the  other,  one  cannot  observe,  without 
humiliation,  that  man,  when  abandoned  to  simple 
nature,  and  deprived  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  education  and  society,  differs  but  little  from  the 
brute  creation.”  Voyage  de  la  Riv.  de  Amaz.  52,  53. 
M.  de  Chanvalon,  an  intelligent  and  philosophical 
observer,  who  visited  Martinico  in  1751,  and  re- 
sided there  six  years,  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  Caraibs  “ It  is  not  the  red  colour  of  their 
complexion,  it  is  not  the  singularity  of  their  features, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  difference  between  them 
and  us.  It  is  their  excessive  simplicity;  it  is  the 
limited  degree  of  their  faculties.  Their  reason  is 
not  more  enlightened  or  more  provident  than  the 
instinct  of  brutes.  The  reason  of  the  most  gross 
peasants,  that  of  the  negroes  brought  up  in  the  parts 
of  Africa  most  remote  from  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans is  such,  that  we  discover  appearances  of  intel- 
ligence, which,  though  imperfect,  is  capable  of  in- 
crease. But  of  this  the  understanding  of  the  Caraibs 
seems  to  be  hardly  susceptible.  If  sound  philosophy 
and  religion  did  not  afford  us  their  light,  if  we  were 
to  decide  according  to  the  first  impression  which  the 
view  of  that  people  makes  upon  the  mind,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  believe  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  species  with  us.  Their  stupid  eyes  are  the 
true  mirror  of  their  souls ; it  appears  to  be  without 
functions.  Their  indolence  is  extreme ; they  have 
never  the  least  solicitude  about  the  moment  which 
is  to  succeed  that  which  is  present.”  Voyage  u la 
Martiniqie,  p.  44,  45,  51.  M.  de  la  Borde,  Tertre, 
and  Rochefort,  confirm  this  description.  “ The  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Californians,”  says  P.  Venegas, 
“ as  well  as  of  all  other  Indians,  are  stupidity  and 
insensibility ; want  of  knowledge  and  reflection  ; in- 
constancy, impetuosity,  and  blindness  of  appetite  ; 
an  excessive  sloth,  and  abhorrence  of  all  labour  and 
fatigue ; an  excessive  love  of  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment of  every  kind,  however  trifling  or  brutal ; pu- 
sillanimity ; and,  in  fine,  a most  wretched  want  of 
every  thing  which  constitutes  the  real  man,  and  ren- 
ders him  rational,  inventive,  tractable,  and  useful  to 
himself  and  society.  It  is  not  easy  for  Europeans, 
who  never  were  out  of  their  own  country,  to  conceive 
an  adequate  idea  of  those  peonie ; for  even  in  the 
least  frequented  corners  of  the  globe,  there  is  not  a 
nation  so  stupid,  of  such  contracted  ideas,  and  so 
weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  as  the  unhappy  Cali- 
fornians. Their  understanding  comprehends  little 
more  than  what  they  see ; abstract  ideas,  and  much 
less  a chain  of  reasoning,  being  far  beyond  their 
power  ; so  that  they  scarce  ever  improve  their  first 
ideas,  and  these  are  in  general  false,  or  at  least  ina- 
dequate. It  is  in  vain  to  represent  to  them  any  fu- 
ture advantages  which  will  result  to  them  from  doing 
or  abstaining  from  this  or  that  particular  immediately 
present. ; the  relation  of  means  aod  ends  being  be- 
yond the  stretch  of  their  faculties.  Nor  have  they 
the  least  notion  of  pursuing  such  intentions  as  will 
procure  themselves  some  future  good,  or  guard 
them  against  future  evils.  Their  will  is  proportioned 
to  their  faculties,  and  all  their  passions  move  in  a 
very  narrow  sphere.  Ambition  they  have  none,  and 
are  more  desirous  of  being  accounted  strong  than 
valiant.  The  objects  of  ambition  with  us — honour, 
fame,  reputation,  titles,  posts,  and  distinctions  of 
superiority  are  unknown  among  them ; so  that  thia 
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powerful  spring  of  action,  the  cause  of  so  much  seem- 1 Note  55. — Piso  describes  two  of  these  plants,  the 
ing  good  and  real  evil  in  the  world,  has  no  power  \ Cururuape  and  the  Guajana-Timbo.  It  is  remarka- 
here.  This  disposition  of  mind,  as  it  gives  them  up  j ble,  that  though  they  have  this  fatal  effect  upon 
to  an  amazing  languor  and  lassitude,  their  lives  ' ^ 1 -■*-  * * 

fleeting  away  in  a perpetual  inactivity  and  detesta- 
tion of  labour,  so  it  likewise  induces  them  to  be 
attracted  by  the  first  object  which  their  own  fancy, 
or  the  persuasion  of  another,  places  before  them ; 
and  at  the  same  time  renders  them  as  prone  to  alter 
their  resolutions  with  the  same  facility.  They  look 
with  indifference  upon  any  kindness  done  them  ; nor 
is  even  the  bare  remembrance  of  it  to  be  expected 
from  them.  In  a word,  the  unhappy  mortals  may  be 
compared  to  children,  in  whom  the  developement  of 
reason  is  not  completed.  They  may  indeed  be  called 
a nation  who  never  arrived  at  manhood.”  Hist,  of 
Californ.  Engl.  Transl.  i.  64,  67.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  a 
similar  account  of  the  want  of  foresight  and  inconsi- 
derate disposition  of  the  people  adjacent  to  Hudson’s 
bay.  Voyage,  p.  194,  195. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Americans  is  so  remarkable, 
that  negroes  from  all  the  different  provinces  of  Africa 


fishes,  they  are  so  far  from  being  noxious  to  the 
human  species,  that  they  are  used  in  medicine  with 
success.  Piso,  lib.  iv.  c.  88.  Bancroft  mentions  an- 
other, the  Hiarree,  a small  quantity  of  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  inebriate  all  the  fish  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance, so  that  in  a few  minutes  they  float  motionless 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  taken  with  ease. 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  109. 

Note  56.-— Remarkable  instances  occur  of  the 
calamities  which  rude  nations  suffer  by  famine.  Al- 
var Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  one  of  the  most  gallant 
and  virtuous  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  resided 
almost  nine  years  among  the  savages  of  Florida. 
They  were  unacquainted  with  every  species  of  agri- 
culture. Their  subsistence  was  poor  and  precarious. 
“ They  live  chiefly  (says  he)  upon  roots  of  different 
plants,  which  they  procure  with  great  difficulty,  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place  in  search  of  them.  Some- 
times they  kill  game,  sometimes  they  catch  fish,  but 


are  observed  to  be  more  capable  of  improving  by  in-  j in  such  small  quantities,  that  their  hunger  is  so  ex- 
struction.  They  acquire  the  knowledge  of  several  [ treme  as  compels  them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eggs  of 
particulars  which  the  Americans  cannot  comprehend.  | ants,  worms,  lizards,  serpents,  a kind  of  unctuous 
Hence  the  negroes,  though  slaves,  value  themselves  I earth,  and  I am  persuaded,  that  if  in  this  country 
as  a superior  order  of  beings,  and  look  down  upon  the  j there  were  any  stones,  they  would  swallow  these. 
Americans  with  contempt,  as  void  of  capacity  and  of  j They  preserve  the  bones  of  fishes  and  serpents,  which 
rational  discernment.  Ulloa,  Notic.  Americ.  322,  323.  I they  grind  into  powder,  and  eat.  The  only  season 


Note  53. — Dobrizhoffer,  the  last  traveller  I know 
who  has  resided  among:  anv  tribe  of  the  ruder  Ame- 


when  they  do  not  suffer  much  from  famine,  is  when 
a certain  fruit,  wdiich  he  calls  Tunas,  is  ripe.  This 


ricans,  has  explained  so  fully  the  various  reasons  ! is  the  same  with  the  Opuntia,  or  prickly  pear,  of  a 
which  have  induced  their  women  to  suckle  their ' reddish  and  yellow  colour,  with  a sweet  insipid 


children  long,  and  never  to  undertake  rearing  such 
as  were  feeble  or  distorted,  and  even  to  destroy  a 
considerable  number  of  their  offspring,  as  *o  throw 
great  light  on  the  observations  I have  made,  p.  71, 
72.  Hist,  de  Abissonibus,  vol.  ii.  p.  107,  221.  So 


: taste.  They  are  sometimes  obliged  to  travel  far 
I from  their  usual  place  of  residence,  in  order  to  find 
! them.”  Naufragios,  c.  xviii.  p.  20,  21,  22.  In  an- 
| other  place  he  observes,  that  they  are  frequently 
: reduced  to  pass  two  or  three  days  without  food, 


deeply  were  these  ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  c.  xxiv.  p.  27. 
the  Americans,  that  the  Peruvians,  a civilized  peo-  j Note  57. — M.  Fermin  has  given  an  accurate  de- 
ple,  when  compared  with  the  barbarous  tribes  whose  ! scription  of  the  two  species  of  manioc,  with  an 
manners  I am  describing,  retained  them;  and  even  ; account  of  its  culture,  to  which  he  has  added  some 
their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  has  not  been  experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  poisonous 
able  to  root  them  out.  When  twins  are  born  in  any  qualities  of  the  juice  extracted  from  that  species 
family,  it  is  still  considered  as  an  ominous  event,  j which  he  calls  the  bitter  cassava.  Among  the  Spa- 
and  the  parents  have  recourse  to  rigorous  acts  of  i niards  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Yuca  brava.  Descr. 
mortification,  in  order  to  avert  the  calamities  with  de  Surin.  tom.  i.  p.  66. 

which  they  are  threatened.  When  a child  is  born  ; Note  58.— The  plantain  is  found  in  Asia  and 
with  any  deformity  they  will  not,  if  they  can  possibly  j Africa,  as  well  as  in  America.  Oviedo  contends, 
avoid  it,  bring  it  tojbe  baptized,  and  it  is  with  diffi-  that  it  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  New  World, 

ii.—  i.1 i.  ~ t ii.  a....: • I i ...  j j • _ : l j TJ  ; ~ 


culty  they  can  be  brought  to  rear  it.  Arriaga  Extir- 
pac.  de  la  Idolat.  del  Peru,  p.  32,  33. 

Note  54. — The  number  of  the  fish  in  the  rivers 
of  South  America  is  so  extraordinary,  as  to  merit 
particular  notice.  “ In  the  Maragnon  (says  P. 
Acugna)  fish  are  so  plentiful,  that  without  any  art 
they  may  take  them  with  the  hands,”  p.  138.  “ In 

the  Orinoco  (says  P.  Gumilla),  besides  an  infinite 
variety  of  other  fish,  tortoise  or  turtle  abound  in 
such  numbers,  that  I cannot  find  wrords  to  express  j 


but  was  introduced  into  the  island  of  Hispaniola  in 
the  year  1516,  by  father  Thomas  de  Berlanga,  and 
that  he  transplanted  it  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
whither  the  original  slips  had  been  brought  from  the 
East  Indies.  Oviedo,  lib.  viii.  c.  1 . But  the  opinion 
of  Acosta  and  other  naturalists,  who  reckon  it  an 
American  plant,  seems  to  be  better  founded.  Acosta, 
Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  21.  It  was  cultivated  by  rude 
tribes  in  America,  who  had  little  intercourse  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  who  were  destitute  of  that  inge- 


it.  I doubt  not  but  that  such  as  read  my  account  j nuity  which  disposes  men  to  borrow  what  is  useful 
will  accuse  me  of  exaggeration  ; but  I can  affirm  that ! from  foreign  nations.  Gumil.  iii.  186.  Wafer’s 
it  is  as  difficult  to  count  them  as  to  count  the  sands  j Voyage,  p.  87. 


on  the  banks  of  that  river.  One  may  judge  of  their 
number  by  the  amazing  consumption  of  them;  for 


Note  59. — It  is  remarkable  that  Acosta,  one  of 
the  most  accurate  and  best  informed  writers  con- 


all  the  nations  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  even  j cerning  the  West  Indies,  affirms  that  maize,  though 
many  who  are  at  a distance,  flock  thither  at  the  sea-  ! cultivated  on  the  continent,  was  not  known  in  the 
son  of  breeding,  and  not  onlv  find  sustenance  during  > islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  none  but  cas- 


that  time,  but  carry  off  great  numbers  both  of  the 
turtles  and  of  their  eggs,”  &c.  Hist,  de  l’Orenoque, 
ii.  c.  22,  p.  59.  M.  dela  Condamiue  confirms  tbeir 

accounts,  p.  159 


sada  bread.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  But  P.  Mar- 
tyr, in  the  first  book  of  his  first  Decad,  which  was 
written  in  the  year  1493,  upon  the  return  of  Colum- 
bus from  his  first  voyage,  expressly  mentions  maize 
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of  i plant  which  the  islanders  cultivated,  and  of 
which  they  made  bread,  p.  7 Goinara  likewise  as- 
serts, that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  culture  of 
maize.  Histor.  Gener.  capy  28.  Oviedo  describes 
maize  without  any  intimation  of  its  being  a plant 
that  was  not  natural  to  Hispaniola.  Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 

Note  60. — New  Holland,  a country  which  for- 
merly was  only  known,  has  lately  been  visited  by 
intelligent  observers.  It  lies  in  a region  of  the  globe 
where  it  must  enjov  a very  favourable  climate,  as  it 
stretches  from  the  10th  to  the  38th  degree  of  southern 
latitude.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  from  its  square 
form  must  be  much  more  than  equal  to  all  Europe. 
The  people  who  inhabit  the  various  parts  of  it  appear 
to  be  of  one  race.  They  are  evidently  ruder  than 
most  of  the  Americans,  and  have  made  still  less 
progress  in  improvement  and  the  arts  of  life.  There 
is  not  the  least  appearance  of  cultivation  in  any  part 
of  this  vast  region.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely 
few,  so  that  the  country  appears  almost  desolate. 
Their  tribes  are  still  more  inconsiderable  than  those 
of  America.  They  depend  for  subsistence  almost 
entirely  on  fishing.  They  do  not  settle  in  one  place, 
but  roam  about  in  quest  of  food.  Both  sexes  go 
stark-naked.  Their  habitations,  utensils,  &c.  are 
more  simple  and  rude  than  those  of  the  Americans. 
Voyages,  by  Hawkesworth,  iii.  622,  &c.  This,  per- 
haps, is  the  country  where  man  has  been  discovered 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  his  progress,  and  it  exhibits  a 
miserable  specimen  of  his  condition  and  powers  in 
that  uncultivated  state.  If  this  country  shall  be  more 
fully  explored  by  future  navigators,  the  comparison 
of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  with  those  of  the 
Americans  will  prove  an  instructive  article  in  the 
history  of  the  human  species. 

Note  61. — P.  Gabriel  Marest,  who  travelled 
from  his  station  among  the  Illinois  to  Machillimaki- 
nac,  thus  describes  the  face  of  the  country  : — “ We 
have  marched  twelve  days  without  meeting  a single 
human  creature.  Sometimes  we  found  ourselves  in 
vast  meadows,  of  which  we  could  not  see  the  boun- 
daries, through  which  there  flowed  many  brooks  and 
rivers,  but  without  any  path  to  conduct  us.  Some- 
times we  were  obliged  to  open  a passage  across  thick 
forests,  through  bushes,  and  underwood  filled  with 
briers  and  thorns.  Sometimes  we  had  to  pass 
through  deep  marshes,  in  which  we  sunk  up  to  the 
middle.  After  being  fatigued  through  the  day,  we 
had  the  earth  for  our  bed,  or  a few  leaves,  exposed 
to  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  all  the  injuries  of  the 
air.”  Lettr.  Edifiantes,  ii.  360.  Dr.  Brickell,  in  an 
excursion  from  North  Carolina  towards  the  moun- 
tains, A.  D.  1730,  travelled  fifteen  days  without 
meeting  with  a human  creature.  Nat.  Hist,  of  North 
Carolina,  389.  Diego  de  Ordas,  in  attempting  to 
make  a settlement  in  South  America,  A.  D.  1532, 
marched  fifty  days  through  a country  without  one 
inhabitant.  Herrera,  dec.  5,  lib.  i.  c.  11. 

Note  62.— I strongly  suspect  that  a community 
of  goods,  and  an  undivided  store,  are  known  only 
among  the  rudest  tribes  of  hunters ; and  that  as  soon 
as  any  species  ot  agriculture  or  regular  industry  is 
known,  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  right  of  property  to 
the  fruits  of  them  is  introduced.  I am  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  accounts  which  1 have  received  con- 
's cerning  the  state  of  property  among  the  Indians  in 
very  different  regions  of  America.  “ The  .idea  of 
the  natives  of  Brazil  concerning  property  is,  that  if 
any  person  cultivate  a field,  he  alone  ought  to  enjoy 
the  produce  of  it,  and  no  other  has  a title  to  pretend 
to  it.  If  an  individual  or  family  go  a hunting  or 
fishing,  what  is  caught  belongs  to  the  individual  or 


to  the  family,  and  they  communicate  no  part  of  it  to 
any  but  to  their  cazique,  or  to  such  of  their  kindred 
as  happen  to  be  indisposed.  If  any  person  in  the 
village  come  to  their  hut  he  may  sit  down  freely,  and 
eat  without  asking  liberty.  But  this  is  the  conse- 
quence of  their  general  principle  of  hospitality  ; for 
I never  observed  any  partition  of  the  increase  of 
their  fields,  or  the  produce  of  the  chase,  which  I 
could  consider  as  the  result  of  any  idea  concerning  a 
community  of  goods.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  so 
much  attached  to  what  they  deem  to  be  their  pro- 
perty, that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  en- 
croach upon  it.  As  far  as  I have  seen  or  can  learn 
there  is  not  one  tribe  of  Indians  in  South  America, 
among  whom  that  community  of  goods  which  has 
been  so  highly  extolled,  is  known.  The  circum- 
stance in  the  government  of  the  Jesuits,  most  irk- 
some to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  was  the  community 
of  goods  which  those  fathers  introduced.  This  was 
repugnant  to  the  original  ideas  of  the  Indians.  They 
were  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  private  exclusive 
property,  and  they  submitted  with  impatience  to  re- 
gulations which  destroyed  them.”  M.  le  Cheval.  de 
Pinto,  MS.  penes  me.  “ Actual  possession”  (says  a 
missionary  who  resided  several  years  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  Five  Nations),  gives  a right  to  the  soil, 
but  whenever  a possessor  sees  fit  to  quit  it,  another 
has  as  good  right  to  take  it  as  he  who  left  it.  This 
law,  or  custom,  respects  not  only  the  particular  spot 
on  which  he  erects  his  house,  but  also  his  planting 
ground.  If  a man  has  prepared  a particular  spot  of 
ground,  on  which  he  designs  in  future  to  build  or 
plant,  no  man  has  a right  to  incommode  him,  much 
less  to  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  until  it  appears  that 
he  voluntarily  gives  up  his  views.  But  I never  heard 
of  any  formal  conveyance  from  one  Indian  to  an- 
other in  their  natural  state.  The  limits  of  every 
canton  are  circumscribed ; that  is,  they  are  allowed 
to  hunt  as  far  as  such  a river  on  this  hand,  and  such 
a mountain  on  the  other.  This  area  is  occupied  and 
improved  by  individuals  and  their  families.  Indivi- 
duals, not  the  community,  have  the  use  and  profit  of 
their  own  labours,  or  success  in  hunting.”  IMS.  of 
Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  penes  me. 

Note  63. — This  difference  of  temper  between  the 
Americans  and  negroes  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  is  a 
proverbial  saying  in  the  French  islands,  “ Regarder 
au  sauvage  de  travers,  e’est  le  battre ; le  battre,  e’est 
le  tuer  ; battre  un  negre,  e’est  le  nourrir.”  Tertre, 
ii.  490. 

Note  64. — The  description  of  the  political  state 
of  the  people  of  Cinaloa  perfectly  resembles  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  North  America.  “ They  have 
neither  laws  nor  kings  (says  a missionary  who  re- 
sided long  among  them)  to  punish  any  crime.  Nor 
is  there  among  them  any  species  of  authority,  or 
political  government,  to  restrain  them  in  any  part  of 
their  conduct.  It  is  true,  that  they  acknowledge 
certain  caziques,  who  are  heads  of  their  families  or 
villages,  but  their  authority  appears  chiefly  in  war, 
and  the  expeditions  against  their  enemies.  This  au- 
thority the  caziques  obtain  not  by  hereditary  right, 
but  by  their  valour  in  war,  or  by  the  power  and  num- 
ber of  their  families  and  relations.  Sometimes  they 
owe  their  pre-eminence  to  their  eloquence  in  dis- 
playing their  own  exploits.”  Ribas,  Hist,  de  las 
Triumph,  p.  11.  The  state  of  the  Chiquitos  in  South 
America  is  nearly  the  same.  “ They  have  no  regu- 
lar form  of  government,  or  civil  life,  but  in  matters 
of  public  concern  they  listen  to  the  advice  of  their 
old  men,  and  usually  follow  it.  The  dignity  of 
cazique  is  not  hereditary,  but  conferred  according  te 
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merit,  as  the  reward  of  valour  in  war.  The  union 
among  them  is  imperfect.  Their  society  resembles 
a republic  without  any  head,  in  which  every  man  is 
master  of  himself,  and  upon  the  least  disgust,  sepa- 
rates from  those  with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected.” Relation  Historical  de  las  Missiones  de  los 
Chiquitos,  por  P.  Juan  Patr.  Fernandez,  p.  32,  33. 
Thus,  under  very  different  climates,  when  nations 
\ are  in  a similar  state  of  society,  their  institutions 
anfl  civil  government  assume  the  same  form. 

Note  65. — “ I have  known  the  Indians”  (says  a 
person  well  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  life),  “ to 
go  a thousand  miles  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  in 
pathless  woods,  over  hills  and  mountains,  through 
huge  cane-swamps,  exposed  to  the  extremities  of 
heat  and  cold,  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  to  hunger 
and  thirst.  Such  is  their  over-boiling  revengeful 
temper,  that  they  utterly  contemn  all  those  things  as 
imaginary  trifles,  if  they  are  so  happy  as  to  get  the 
scalp  of  the  murderer,  or  enemy,  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ing ghosts  of  their  deceased  relations.”  Adair’s  His. 
of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  150. 

Note  66. — In  the  account  of  the  great  war  be- 
tween the  Algonquins  aud  Iroquois,  the  achievements 
of  Piskaret,  a famous  chief  of  the  Algonquins,  per- 
formed mostly  by  himself  alone,  or  with  one  or  two 
companions,  make  a capital  figure.  De  la  Protherie, 
i.  297,  &c.  Colden’s  Historv  of  Five  Nations, 
125,  &c. 

Note  67. — The  life  of  an  unfortunate  leader  is 
often  in  danger,  and  he  is  always  degraded  from  the 
rank  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  former  exploits. 
Adair,  p.  388. 

Note  68. — As  the  ideas  of  the  North  Americans, 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  are 
generally  known,  I have  founded  my  observations 
chiefly  upon  the  testimony  of  the  authors  who  de- 
scribe them.  But  the  same  maxims  took  place 
among  other  nations  in  the  New  World.  A judi- 
cious missionary  has  given  a view  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  people  in  Gran  Chaco,  in  South 
America,  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the  Iroquois. 
“ They  are  much  addicted  to  war”  (says  he),  “ which 
they  carry  An  frequently  among  themselves,  but  per- 
petually against  the  Spaniards.  But  they  may  ra- 
ther be  called  thieves  than  soldiers,  for  they  never 
make  head  against  the  Spaniards,  unless  when  they 
can  assault  them  by  stealth,  or  have  guarded  against 
any  mischance  by  spies,  who  may  be  called  indefa- 
tigable. They  will  watch  the  settlements  of  the 
Spaniards  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  observing  by 
night  every  thing  that  passes  with  the  utmost  solici- 
tude, whether  they  may  expect  resistance  or  not,  and 
until  they  are  perfectly  secure  of  the  event,  they 
will  not  venture  upon  an  attack ; so  that  when  they 
do  give  the  assault,  they  are  certain  of  success,  and 
free  from  all  danger.  These  spies,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  observed,  will  creep  on  all-four  like  cats 
in  the  night ; but  if  they  are  discovered,  make  their 
escape  with  much  dexterity.  But  although  they 
never  choose  to  face  the  Spaniards,  if  they  be  sur- 
rounded in  any  place  whence  they  cannot  escape, 
they  will  fight  with  desperate  valour,  and  sell  their 
lives  very  dear.”  Lozano,  Descript,  del  Gran.  Chaco, 
p.  78. 

Note  69.— Lery,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Toupinambos,  a Brazilian  tribe,  in 
a war  against  a powerful  nation  of  their  enemies, 
describes  their  courage  and  ferocity  in  very  striking 
terms.  Ego  cum  Gallo  altero,  paulo  curiosius,  magno 
nostro  periculo,  (si  enim  ab  hostibus  capti  aut  lesi 
fuissemus,  devorationi  fuissemus  devoti),  barbaros 


nostros  in  militiam  euntes  comitari  volui.  Hi,  mi- 
me ro  4000  capita,  cum  hostibus  ad  littus  decertA- 
runt,  tanta  ferocitate,  ut  vel  rabidos  et  furiosos 
quosque  superarent.  Cum  primum  hostes  conspex- 
ere,  in  magnos  atque  editos  ululatus  perruperunt. 
Haec  gens  adeo  fera  est  et  truculenta,  ut  tantisper 
dum  virium  vel  tantillum  restat,  continuo  dimicent, 
fugamque  nunquam  capessant.  Quod  a natura  illis 
inditum  esse  reor.  Testor  interea  me,  qui  non  se- 
mel,  turn  peditum  turn  equitum  copias  ingentes,  in 
aciem  instructas  hie  eonspexi,  tanta  nunquam  vo- 
luptate  videndis  peditum  legionibus  armis  fulgenti- 
bus,  quanta  turn  pugnantibus  istis  percussum  fuisse. 
Lery,  Hist.  Navigat.  in  Brazil,  ap.  de  Brv.  iii.  207, 
208,  209. 

Note  70. — It  was  originally  the  practice  of  the 
Americans,  as  well  as  of  other  savage  nations,  to  cut 
off  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  they  slew,  and  to 
carry  them  away  as  trophies.  But  as  they  found 
these  cumbersome  in  their  retreat,  which  they  always 
make  very  rapidly,  and  often  through  a vast  extent 
of  country,  they  became  satisfied  with  tearing  off 
their  scalps.  This  custom,  though  most  prevalent  in 
North  America,  was  not  unknown  among  the 
southern  tribes.  Lozano;  p.  79. 

Note  71. — The  terms  of  the  war-song  seem  to  be 
dictated  by  the  same  fierce  spirit  of  revenge.  “ I 
go  to  war  to  revenge  the  death  of  my  brothers  ; I 
shall  kill ; I shall  exterminate  ; I shall  burn  my  ene- 
mies ; I shall  bring  away  slaves  ; I shall  devour  their 
heart,  dry  their  flesh,  drink  their  blood;  I shall 
tear  off  their  scalps,  and  make  cups  of  their  skulls.” 
Bossu’s  Travels  through  Louisania,  voL  i.  p.  102.  I 
am  informed,  by  persons  on  whose  testimony  I can 
rely,  that  as  the  number  of  people  in  the  Indian 
tribes  has  decreased  so  much,  almost  none  of  their 
prisoners  are  now  put  to  death.  It  is  considered  as 
better  policy  to  spare  and  to  adopt  them.  Those 
dreadful  scenes  which  I have  described  occur  now 
so  rarely,  that  missionaries  and  traders  who  have 
resided  long  among  the  Indians,  never  were  wit- 
nesses to  them. 

Note  72. — All  the  travellers  who  have  visited  the 
most  uncivilized  of  the  American  tribes  agree  in  this. 
It  is  confirmed  by  two  remarkable  circumstances, 
which  occurred  in  the  conquest  of  different  provinces. 
In  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  into  Florida  in  the 
year  1528,  the  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  such  ex- 
treme distress  by  famine,  that  in  order  to  preserve 
their  own  lives,  they  eat  such  of  their  companions  as 
happened  to  die.  This  appeared  so  shocking  to  the 
natives,  who  were  accustomed  to  devour  none  but 
prisoners,  that  it  filled  them  with  horror  and  indig- 
nation against  the  Spaniards.  Torquemada  Monarch. 
Ind.  ii.  p.  584.  Naufragios  de  Alv.  Nugnez  Cabeca 
de  Vaca,  c.  xiv.  p.  15.  During  the  siege  of  Mexico, 
though  the  Mexicans  devoured  with  greediness  the 
Spaniards  aud  Tlascalans  whom  they  took  prison- 
ers, the  utmost  rigour  of  the  famine  which  they  suf- 
fered could  not  induce  them  to  touch  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  own  countrymen.  Bern.  Diaz,  del  Castillo, 
Conquist.  de  la  N.  Espagna,  p.  156. 

Note  73. — Many  singular  circumstances  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  prisoners  among  the  people 
of  Brazil,  are  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Stadius, 
a German  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese, 
published  in  the  year  1556.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Toupinambos,  and  remained  in  captivity  nine 
years.  He  was  often  present  at  those  horrid  festi- 
vals which  he  describes,  and  was  destined  himself  to 
the  same  cruel  fate  with  other  prisoners.  But  he 
saved  his  life  by  his  extraordinary  efforts  of  courage 
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and  address.  De  Bry,  iii.  p.  34,  &e.  M de  Lery, 
who  accompanied  M.  de  Villagagnon  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Brazil,  in  the  year  1556,  and  who  resided 
some  time  in  that  country,  agrees  with  Stadius  in 
every  circumstance  of  importance.  He  was  fre- 
quently an  eye-witness  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Brazilians  treated  their  prisoners.  De  Bry,  iii.  210. 
Several  striking  particulars  omitted  by  them  are  men- 
tioned by  a Portuguese  author.  Purch.  Pilgr.  iv. 
1294,  &c. 

Note  74. — Though  I have  followed  that  opinion 
concerning  the  apathy  of  the  Americans,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  most  rational,  and  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  most  respectable  authors,  other  theo- 
ries have  been  formed  with  regard  to  it  by  writers  of 
great  eminence..  De  Ant.  Ulloa,  in  a late  work,  con- 
tends that  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  bodily  habits 
of  the  Americans  is  such,  that  they  are  less  sensible 
of  pain  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  produces  se- 
veral proofs  of  this  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
endure  the  most  cmel  chirurgical  operations,  &c. 
Noticias  Americanas,  p.  313,  314.  The  same  ob- 
servation has  been  made  by  surgeons  in  Brazil.  An 
Indian,  they  say,  never  complains  under  pain,  and 
will  bear  the  amputation  of  a leg  or  an  arm  without 
uttering  a single  groan.  MS.  penes  me. 

Note  75. — This  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude  na- 
tions. Among  the  Romans,  in  the  early  periods  of 
their  commonwealth,  it  was  a maxim  that  a prisoner, 
“ turn  decessisse  videtur  cum  captus  est,”  Digest, 
lib.  xlix.  tit.  15,  c.  18.  And  afterwards,  when  the 
progress  of  refinement  rendered  them  more  indulgent 
with  respect  to  this  article,  they  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy two  fictions  of  law  to  secure  the  property,  and 
permit  the  return  of  a captive,  the  one  by  the  Lex 
Cornelia,  and  the  other  by  the  Jus  Postliminii. 
Heinec.  Elem,  Jur.  Civ.  sec.  ord.  Pand.  ii.  p.  294. 
Among  the  negroes  the  same  ideas  prevail.  No  ran- 
som was  ever  accepted  for  a prisoner.  As  soon  as 
one  is  taken  in  war,  he  is  reputed  to  be  dead  ; and 
he  is  so  in  effect  to  his  country  and  his  family. 
Yoy.  du  Cheval.  des  Marchais,  i.  p.  369. 

Note  76. — The  people  of  Chili,  the  most  gallant 
and  high-spirited  of  all  the  Americans,  are  the  only 
exception  to  this  observation.  They  attack  their 
enemies  in  the  open  field ; their  troops  are  ranged  in 
regular  order ; their  battalions  advance  to  the  charge, 
not  only  with  courage,  but  with  discipline.  The 
North  Americans,  though  many  of  them  have  sub- 
stituted the  European  fire-arms  in  place  of  their  own 
bows  and  arrows,  still  adhere  to  their  ancient  max- 
ims of  war,  and  carry  it  on  according  to  their  own 
peculiar  system.  But  the  Chilese  nearly  resemble 
the  warlike  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  mi- 
litary operations.  Ovalle’s  Relation  of  Chili.  Church. 
Col.  iii.  p.  71.  Lozano’s  Hist.  Parag.  i.  144,  145. 

Note  77. — Herrera  gives  a remarkable  proof  of 
tl  is.  In  Yucatan  the  men  are  so  solicitous  about 
tl  eir  dress,  that  they  carry  about  with  them  mirrors, 
piobably  made  of  stone,  like  those  of  the  Mexicans, 
Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8,  in  which  they  delight  to  view 
themselves;  but  the  women  never  use  them,  Dec.  iv. 
lib.  x.  c.  3.  He  takes  notice  that  among  the  fierce 
tribe  of  the  Panches,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Grana- 
da, none  but  distinguished  warriors  were  permitted 
either  to  pierce  their  lips  and  to  wear  green  stones 
in  them,  or  to  adorn  their  heads  with  plumes  of  fea- 
thers, Dec.  vii.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  In  some  provinces  of 
Peru,  though  that  empire  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilization,  the  state  of  women  was  little 
unproved.  All  the  toil  of  cultivation  and  domestic 
work  was  devolved  upon  them,  and  they  were  not 


permitted  to  wear  bracelets,  or  other  ornaments, 
with  which  the  men  were  fontf  of  decking  themselves. 
Zarate,  Hist,  de  Peru,  i.  p.  15,  16. 

Note  78. — I have  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of 
anointing  and  painting  their  bodies,  the  dress  of  the 
Americans.  This  is  agreeable  to  their  own  idiom. 

As  they  never  stir  abroad  if  they  are  not  completely 
anointed,  they  excuse  themselves  when  in  this  situ 
ation  by  saying  that  they  cannot  appear  because 
they  are  naked.  Gumilla,  Hist,  de  l’Orenoque,  i.  191 

Note  79. — Some  tribes  in  the  province  of  Cina- 
loa,  on  the  gulf  of  California,  seem  to  be  among  the 
rudest  people  of  America  united  in  the  social  state. 
They  neither  cultivate  nor  sow;  they  have  no  houses 
in  which  they  reside.  Those  in  the  inland  country 
subsist  by  hunting;  those  on  the  sea-coast  chiefly  by 
fishing.  Both  depend  upon  the  spontaneous  produc 
tions  of  the  earth,  fruits,  plants,  and  roots  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  rainy  season,  as  they  have  no  habi- 
tations to  afford  them  shelter,  they  gather  bundles  of 
reeds,  or  strong  grass,  and  binding  them  together  at 
one  end,  they  open  them  at  the  other,  and  fitting 
them  to  their  heads,  they  are  covered  as  with  a 
large  cap,  which  like  a pent-house,  throws  off  the 
rain,  and  will  keep  them  dry  for  several  hours. 
During  the  warm  season  they  form  a shed  with  the 
branches  of  trees,  which  protects  them  from  the  sul- 
try rays  of  the  sun.  When  exposed  to  cold  they 
make  large  fires,  round  which  they  sleep  in  the  open 
air.  Historia  de  los  Triumphos  de  Nuestra  Sante 
Fe  entre  Gentes  las  mas  Barbaras,  &c.  por  P.  And. 
Perez  de  Ribas,  p.  7,  &c. 

Note  80.— These  houses  resemble  barns.  “We  have 
measured  some  which  were  a hundred  and  fifty  paces 
long,  and  twenty  paces  broad.  Above  a hundred 
persons  resided  in  some  of  them.”  Wilson’s  account 
of  Guiana.  Purch.  Pilgr.  vol.  iv.  p.  1263.  Ibid.  1291 . 

“ The  Indian  houses,”  says  Mr.  Barrere,  “ have  a 
most  wretched  appearance,  and  are  a striking  image 
of  the  rudeness  of  early  times.  Their  huts  are  com- 
monly built  on  some  rising  ground,  or  on  the  banks 
of  a river,  huddled  sometimes  together,  sometimes 
straggling,  and  always  without  any  order.  Their 
aspect  is  melancholy  and  disagreeable.  One  sees 
nothing  but  what  is  hideous  and  savage.  The  un- 
cultivated fields  have  no  gaiety.  The  silence  which 
reigns  there,  unless  when  interrupted  by  the  disa- 
greeable notes  of  birds,  or  cries  of  wild  beasts,  is 
extremely  dismal.”  Relat.  de  la  France  Equin. 
p.  146. 

Note  81. — Some  tribes  in  South  America  can 
send  their  arrows  to  a great  distance,  and  with  con- 
siderable force,  without  the  aid  of  the  bow.  They  • 
make  use  of  a hollow  reed,  about  nine  feet  long,  and 
an  inch  thick,  which  is  called  a Sarbacane.  In  it 
they  lodge  a small  arrow,  with  some  unspun  cotton 
wound  about  its  great  end ; this  confines  the  air,  so 
that  they  can  blow  it  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
a sure  aim,  to  the  distance  of  above  a hundred  paces. 
These  small  arrows  are  always  poisoned.  Fermin. 
Descr.  de  Surin.  i.  55.  Bancroft’s  Hist,  of  Guiana, 
p.  281,  &c.  The  Sarbacane  is  much  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

Note  82 — I might  produce  many  instances  of 
this,  but  shall  satisfy  myself  with  one,  taken  frmn 
the  Esquimaux.  “ Their  greatest  ingenuity”  (says 
Mr.  Ellis),  “ is  shewn  in  the  structure  of  their  bows, 
made  commonly  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  each  mak- 
ing part  of  the  same  arch,  very  nicely  and  exactly 
joined  together.  They  are  commonly  of  fir  or  larch ; 
and  as  this  wants  strength  and  elasticity,  they  supply 
both  by  bracing  the  back  of  the  bow  with  a kind  of 
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thread  or  line,  made  of  the  sinews  of  their  deer,  and 
the  bow-string  of  the  same  materials.  To  make  them 
draw  more  stiffly,  they  dip  them  into  water,  which 
causes  both  the  back  of  the  bow  and  the  string  to 
contract,  and  consequently  gives  it  the  greater  force; 
and  as  they  practice  from  their  youth,  they  shoot 
with  verv  great  dexterity.”  Voyage  to  Hudson’s 
Bay,  p.  138. 

Note  83. — Necessity  is  the  great  prompter  and 
guide  to  mankind  in  their  inventions.  There  is, 
however,  such  inequality  in  some  parts  of  their  pro- 
gress, and  some  nations  get  so  far  the  start  of  others 
in  circumstances  nearly  similar,  that  we  must  ascribe 
this  to  some  events  in  their  story,  or  to  some  pecu- 
liarity in  their  situation,  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted. The  people  in  the  island  of  Otaheite  lately 
discovered  in  the  South  Sea,  far  excel  most  of  the 
Americans  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  arts 
of  ingenuity,  and  yet  they  had  not  invented  any 
method  of  boiling  water  ; and  having  no  vessel  that 
would  bear  the  fire,  they  had  no  more  idea  that 
water  could  be  made  hot  than  that  it  could  be  made 
solid.  Voyages  by  Hawkesworth,  i.  466,  484. 

Note  84.— One  of  these  boats,  which  could  carry 
nine  men,  weighed  only  sixty  pounds.  Gosnal.  Re- 
lat.  des  Voy.  a la  Virgin  Rec.  de  Voy.  au  Nord,  tom. 
v.  p.  403. 

Note  85. — A remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced 
by  Ulloa.  In  weaving  hammocks,  coverlets,  and 
other  coarse  cloths,  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
manufacture,  their  industry  has  discovered  no  more 
expeditious  method  than  to  take  up  thread  after 
thread,  and  after  counting  and  sorting  them  each 
time,  to  pass  the  woof  between  them,  so  that  in 
finishing  a small  piece  of  those  stuffs,  they  frequently 
spend  more  than  two  years.  Voyage,  i.  336.  Ban- 
croft gives  the  same  description  of  the  Indians  of 
Guiana,  p.  255.  According  to  Adair,  the  ingenuity 
and  dispatch  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  not  I 
greater,  p.  422.  From  one  of  the  engravings  of  the 
Mexican  paintings  in  Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  1106,  ij 
think  it  probable  that  the  people  of  Mexico  were  un- 
acquainted with  any  better  or  more  expeditious 
mode  of  weaving.  A loom  was  an  invention  beyond 
the  ingenuity  of  the  most  improved  Americans.  In 
all  their  works  they  advance  so  slowly,  that  one  of ' 
their  artists  is  two  months  at  a tobacco-pipe  with  his  j 
knife  before  he  finishes  it.  Adair,  p.  423. 

Note  86. — The  article  of  religion  in  P.  Lafitau’s  ' 
Mceurs  des  Sauvages,  extends  to  347  tedious  pages  ! 
in  quarto. 

Note  87. — I have  referred  the  reader  to  several  of 
the  authors  who  describe  the  most  uncivilized  na-  j 
tions  in  America.  Their  testimony  is  uniform.  That 
of  P.  Ribas  concerning  the  people  of  Cinaloa,  coin- 
cides with  the  rest.  “ I was  extremely  attentive, 
(says  he),  during  the  years  I resided  among  them,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  to  be  considered  as 
idolaters ; and  it  may  be  affirmed  with  the  most  per- 
fect exactness,  that  though  among  some  of  them 
there  may  be  traces  of  idolatry,  yet  others  have  not 
the  least*  knowledge  of  God,’or  even  of  any  false 
deity,  nor  pay  any  formal  adoration  to  the  Supreme 
Being  who  exercises  dominion  over  the  world  ; nor 
have  they  any  conception  of  the  providence  of  a 
Creator  or  Governor,  from  whom  they  expect  in  the 
next  life  the  reward  of  their  good  or  the  punishment 
of  their  evil  deeds.  Neither  do  they  publicly  join 
in  anv  act  of  divine  worship.”  Ribas  Triumphos,  &c. 
p.  16.*  ! 

Note  88. — The  people  of  Brazil  were  so  much 
affrighted  by  thunder,  which  is  frequent  and  awful 


in  their  country,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  tor- 
lid  zone,  that  it  was  not  only  the  object  of  religious 
reverence,  but  the  most  expressive  name  in  their  lan- 
guage for  the  Deity  was  Toupan , the  same  by  which 
they  distinguished  thunder.  Piso  de  Medec.  Brazil, 
p 8.  Nieuhoff.  Church.  Coll.  ii.  p.  132. 

Note  89. — By  the  account  which  M.  Dumont,  an 
eye-witness,  gives  of  the  funeral  of  the  great  chief  c- 
the  Natchez,  it  appears  that  the  feelings  of  the  per- 
sons who  suffered  on  that  occasion  were  very  differ- 
ent. Some  solicited  the  honour  with  eagerness; 
others  laboured  to  avoid  their  doom,  and  several 
saved  their  lives  by  flying  to  the  woods  As  the 
Indian  Brahmins  give  an  intoxicating  draught  to 
the  women  who  are  to  be  burnt  together  with  the 
bodies  of  their  husbands,  which  renders  them  insen- 
sible of  their  approaching  fate,  the  Natchez  obliged 
their  victims  to  swallow  several  large  pills  of  tobacco, 
which  produce  a similar  effect.  Mem.  de  Louis, 
i.  227. 

Note  90. — On  some  occasions,  particularly  in 
dances  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  persons  who  are 
indisposed,  they  are  extremely  licentious  and  inde- 
cent. De  la  Potherie  Hist.  &c.  ii.  p.  42.  Charlev. 
N.  Fr.  iii.  p.  319.  But  the  nature  of  their  dances  is 
commonly  such  as  I have  described. 

Note  91. — The  Othomacoas,  a tribe  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  employ  for  the  same  purpose 
a composition  which  they  call  Yupa.  It  is  formed  of 
the  seeds  of  an  unknown  plant  reduced  to  powder, 
and  certain  shells  burnt  and  pulverized.  The  effects 
of  this  when  drawn  up  into  the  nostrils  are  so  vio- 
lent, that  they  resemble  madness  rather  than  intox- 
ication. Gumilla,  i.  286. 

Note  92. — Though  this  observation  holds  true 
among  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  tribes,  there 
are  some  in  which  the  intemperance  of  the  women 
is  as  excessive  as  that  of  the  men.  Bancroft’s  Nat. 
Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  275. 

Note  93. — Even  in  the  most  intelligent  writers 
concerning  the  manners  of  the  Americans,  one  meets 
with  inconsistent  and  inexplicable  circumstances. 
The  Jesuit  Charlevoix,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
controversy  between  his  order  and  that  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, with  respect  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of 
the  North  Americans,  is  disposed  to  represent  their 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral  qualities  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  asserts,  that  they  are  engaged  in 
continual  negociations  with  their  neighbours,  and 
conduct  these  with  the  most  refined  address.  At  the 
same  time  he  adds,  “ that  it  behoves  their  envoys  or 
plenipotentiaries  to  exert  their  abilities  and  elo- 
quence, for  if  the  terms  which  they  offer  are  not  ac- 
cepted of,  they  had  need  to  stand  on  their  guard.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a blow  with  a hatchet  is  the 
only  return  given  to  their  propositions.  The  envoy 
is  not  out  of  danger,  even  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
avoid  the  stroke  ; he  may  expect  to  be  pursued,  and 
if  taken,  to  be  burnt.”  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251.  What 
occurs,  p.  862,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
Tlascalans  treated  the  ambassadors  from  Zempoalla, 
corresponds  with  the  fact  related  by  Charlevoix. 
Men  capable  of  such  acts  of  violence,  seem  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  first  principles  upon  which  the 
intercourse  between  nations  is  founded ; and  instead 
of  the  perpetual  negociations  which  Charlevoix  men- 
tions, it  seems  almost  impossible  that  there  should  be 
anv  correspondence  whatever  among  them. 

Note  94. — It  is  a remark  of  Tacitus  concerning 
the  Germans,  “ Gaudent  muneribus,  sed  nec  data 
imputant,  nec  acceptis  obligantur  ” C.  21.  An  au- 
thor who  had  a good  opportunity  cf  observing  thd 
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principle*  which  leads  savage3  neither  to  express  gra- 
titude for  favours  which  they  had  received,  nor  to 
expect  any  return  for  such  as  they  bestowed,  thus 
explains  their  ideas  : “If  (say  they)  you  give  me 
this,  it  is  because  you  have  no  need  of  it  yourself ; ; 
and  as  for  me,  I never  part  with  that  which  I think  ; 
necessary  to  me.”  Memoire  surles  Galibis:  His.  des 
Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Fran?oise  par  M.  Aublet.  tom.  j 
ii.  p.  110. 

Note  95.— And.  Bernaldes,  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Columbus,  has  preserved  some  circum- 
stances concerning  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees, 
which  are  not  mentioned  by  Don  Ferdinand  Colum- 
bus, or  the  other  historians  of  that  period,  whose 
works  have  been  published.  A Caribbean  canoe, 
with  four  men,  two  women,  and  a boy,  fell  in  unex- 
pectedly with  the  fleet  of  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage,  as  it  was  steering  through  their  islands.  At , 
first  they  were  struck  almost  stupid  with  astonish-  | 
ment  at  such  a strange  spectacle,  and  hardly  moved 
from  the  spot  for  above  an  hour.  A Spanish  bark, 
with  twenty-five  men,  advanced  towards  them,  and 
the  fleet  gradually  surrounded  them,  so  as  to  cut  off 
their  communication  with  the  shore.  “ When  they  , 
saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  . escape  (says  the  histo- 
rian), they  seized  their  arms  with  undaunted  resolu- 
tion, and  began  the  attack.  I use  the  expression 
with  undaunted  resolution , for  they  were  few,  and  be 
held  a vast  number  ready  to  assault  them.  They 
wounded  several  of  the  Spaniards  although  they  had 
targets,  as  well  as  other  defensive  armoua;  and  even 
after  their  canoe  was  overset,  it  was  with  no  little 
difficulty  and  danger  that  part  of  them  were  taken, 
as  they  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  use 
their  bows  with  great  dexterity  while  swimming  in 
the  sea.”  Hist,  de  D.Fern.  y Ysab.  M.S.  c.  119. 

Note  96. — A probable  conjecture  may  be  formed 
with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  distinction  in  charac- 
ter between  the  Caribbees  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
larger  islands.  The  former  appear  manifestly  to  be  a 
separate  race.  Their  language  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  their  neighbours  in  the  large  islands. 
They  themselves  have  a tradition,  that  their  ancestors 
came  originally  from  some  part  of  the  continent,  and 
having  conquered  and  exterminated  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  took  possession  of  their  lands,  and  of 
their  women.  Rochefort,  384.  Tertre.  360.  Hence 
they  call  themselves  Bana  ree,  which  signifies  a man 
come  from  beyond  sea.  Labat.  vi  131.  According- 
ly, the  Caribbees  still  use  two  distinct  languages,  one 
peculiar  to  the  mem,  and  the  other  to  the  women. 
Tertre,  361.  The  language  of  the  men  has  nothing 
common  with  that  spoken  in  the  lai*ge  islands.  The 
dialect  of  the  women  considerably  resembles  it  La- 
bat.  1*29.  This  strongly  confirms  the  tradition  which 
I have  mentioned.  The  Caribbees  themselves  ima- 
gine that  they  were  a colony  from  the  Galabis,  a 
powerful  nation  of  Guiana,  in  South  America.  Ter- 
tre, 361.  Rochefort,  3-48.  But  as  their  fierce  man- 
ners approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  people  in  the 
northern  continent  than  to  those  of  the  natives  of 
South  America;  and  as  their  language  has  likewise 
some  affinity  to  that  spoken  in  Florida,  their  origin 
should  be  deduced  rather  from  the  former  than  from  I 
the  latter.  Labat.  128,  &c.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  I 
c.  4.  In  their  wars  they  still  observe  their  ancient  j 
practice  of  destroying  all  the  males,  and  preserving 
the  women  cither  for  servitude  or  for  breeding. 

Note  97. — Our  knowledge  of  the  events  which 
happened  in  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  is  derived 
from  sources  of  information  more  original  and  au- 
thentic than  that  of  any  transaction  in  the  history  of 


America.  The  letters  of  Cortes  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  are  an  historical  monument,  net  only 
first  in  order  of  time,  but  of  the  greatest  authenticity 
and  value.  As  Cortes  early  assumed  a command 
independent  of  Velasques,  it  became  necessary  to 
convey  such  an  account  of  his  operations  to  Madrid 
as  might  procure  him  the  approbation  of  his  sove- 
reign. 

The  first  of  his  dispatches  had  never  been  made 
public.  It  was  sent  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  16,  1519. 
As  I imagined  that  it  might  not  reach  the  emperor 
until  he  arrived  in  Germany,  for  which  he  set  out 
early  in  the  year  1520,  in  order  to  receive  the  impe 
rial  crown,  I made  diligent  search  for  a copy  of  this 
despatch,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany,  but  without 
success.  This,  however,  is  of  less  consequence,  as  it 
could  not  contain  any  thing  very  material,  being 
written  so  soon  after  Cortes  arrived  in  New  Spain. 
But  in  searching  for  the  letter  from  Cortes,  a copy  of 
one  from  the  colony  of  VeraCruz  to  the  emperor  has 
been  discovered  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. 
Of  this  I have  given  some  account  in  its  pro- 
per place.  The  second  despatch,  dated  October 
30,  1520,  was  published  at  Seville,  A.  D.  1522,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  soon  after  they  were  received. 
A Latin  translation  of  them  appeared  in  Germany, 
A.  D.  1532.  Ramusio  soon  after  made  them  more 
generally  known,  by  inserting  them  in  his  valuable 
collection.  They  contain  a regular  and  minute  his- 
tory of  the  expedition,  with  many  curious  particu- 
lars concerning  the  policy  and  manners  of  the  Mex- 
icans. The  work  does  honour  to  Cortes  : the  style  is 
simple  and  perspicuous;  but  as  it  was  manifestly  his 
interest  to  represent  his  own  actions  in  the  fairest 
light,  his  victories  are  probably  exaggerated,  his 
losses  diminished,  and  his  acts  of  rigour  and  violence 
softened. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Es- 
pagna,  by  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara,  published 
A.  D.  1554.  Gomara’s  historical  merit  is  considera- 
ble. His  mode  of  narration  is  clear,  flowing,  always 
agreeable,  and  sometimes  elegant.  But  he  is  fre- 
quently inaccurate  and  credulous  ; and  as  he  was  the 
domestic  chaplain  of  Cortes  after  his  return  from 
New  Spain,  and  probably  composed  his  work  at  his 
desire,  it  is  manifest  that  he  labours  to  magnify  the 
merit  of  his  hero,  and  to  conceal  or  extenuate  such 
transactions  as  were  unfavourable  to  his  character. 
Of  this  Herrera  accuses  him  in  one  instance,  dec.  ii. 
lib.  iii.  c.  2,  and  it  is  not  once  only  that  this  is  con- 
spicuous. He  writes,  however,  with  so  much  freedom 
concerning  several  measures  of  the  Spanish  court, 
that  the  copies  both  of  his  Historia  de  las  Indias, 
and  of  his  Cronica,  were  called  in  by  a decree  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  and  they  were  long  considei’ed 
as  prohibited  books  in  Spain  ; it  is  only  of  late  that 
licence  to  print  them  has  been  granted.  Pinelo  Bib- 
lioth.  582. 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Bernal  Diaz 
del  Castillo  to  compose  his  Historia  Verdadera  de 
la  Conquista  de  la  Nueva  Espagna.  He  had  been  an 
adventurer  in  each  of  the  expeditions  to  New  Spain, 
and  was  the  companion  of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles 
and  perils.  When  he  found  that  neither  he  himself, 
nor  many  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  were  once  mentioned 
by  Gomara,  but  that  the  fame  of  all  their  exploits 
was  ascribed  to  Cortes,  the  gallant  veteran  laid  hold 
of  his  pen  with  indignation,  and  composed  his  true 
history.  It  contains  a prolix,  minute,  confused  nar- 
rative of  all  dortes’s  operations,  in  such  rude  vulgar 
style  as  might  be  expected  from  an  illiterate  soldier. 
But  as  he  relates  transactions  of  which  he  was  wit- 
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ness,  and  in  which  he  performed  a considerable  part, 
his  account  hears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and 
is  accompanied  with  such  a pleasant  naivetd,  with 
such  interesting  details,  with  such  amusing  vanity, 
and  yet  so  pardonable  in  an  old  soldier  who  had  been 
(as  he  boasts)  in  a hundred  and  nineteen  battles,  as 
renders  his  book  one  of  the  most  singular  that  is  to 
be  found  in  any  language. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  in  a treatise  De  Insulis 
nuper  inventis,  added  to  his  Decades  de  Rebus  Oce- 
anicis  et  Novo  Orbe,  gives  some  account  of  Cortes’s 
expedition.  But  he  proceeds  no  further  than  to  re- 
late what  happened  after  his  first  landing.  This 
work,  which  is  brief  and  slight,  seems  to  contain  the 
information  transmitted  by  Cortes  in  his  first  de- 
spatches, embellished  with  several  particulars  com- 
municated to  the  author  by  the  officers  who  brought 
the  letters  from  Cortes. 

But  the  book  to  which  the  greater  part  of  modern 
historians  have  had  recourse  for  information  con- 
cerning the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  is  Historia  de 
la  Conquista  de  Mexico,  por  D.  Antonio  de  Solis, 
first  published  A.  D.  1684.  I know  no  author  in 
any  language  whose  literary  fame  has  risen  so  far 
beyond  his  real  merit  De  Solis  is  reckoned  by  his 
countrymen  one  of  the  purest  writers  in  the  Casti- 
lian tongue  ; and  if  a foreigner  may  venture  to  give 
his  opinion  concerning  a matter  of  which  Spaniards 
alone  are  qualified  to  judge,  he  is  entitled  to  that 
praise.  But  though  his  language  is  correct,  his 
taste  in  composition  is  far  from  being  just.  His 
periods  are  so  much  laboured  as  to  be  often  stiff,  and 
sometimes  tumid ; the  figures  which  he  employs  by 
way  of  ornament  are  frequently  trite  or  improper, 
and  his  observations  superficial.  These  blemishes, 
however,  might  easily  be  overlooked,  if  he  were  not 
defective  with  respect  to  all  the  great  qualities  of  an 
historian.  Destitute  of  that  patient  industry  in  re- 
search which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  truth ; a 
stranger  to  that  impartiality  which  weighs  evidence 
with  cool  attention ; and  ever  eager  to  establish  his 
favourite  system  of  exalting  the  character  of  Cortes 
into  that  of  a perfect  hero,  exempt  from  error,  and 
adorned  with  every  virtue ; he  is  less  solicitous  to 
discover  what  was  true  than  to  relate  what  might 
appear  splendid.  When  he  attempts  any  critical 
discussion  his  reasonings  are  fallacious,  and  founded 
upon  an  imperfect  view  of  facts.  Though  he  some- 
times quotes  the  despatches  of  Coi^es,  he  seems  not 
to  have  consulted  them ; and  though  he  sets  out  with 
some  censure  on  Gomara,  he  frequently  prefers  his 
authority,  the  most  doubtful  of  any,  to  that  of  the 
other  contemporary  historians. 

But  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  Herrera  furnishes 
the  fullest  and  most  accurate  information  concerning 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  every  other  trans- 
action of  America.  The  industry  and  attention  with 
which  he  consulted  not  only  the  books,  but  the  ori  • 
ginal  papers  and  public  records,  which  tended  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  his  inquiries, 
were  so  great,  and  he  usually  judges  of  the  evidence 
before  him  with  so  much  impartiality  and  candour, 
that  his  decads  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  judi- 
cious and  useful  historical  collections.  If,  by  at- 
tempting to  relate  the  various  occurrences  in  the 
New  World  in  a strict  chronological  order,  the  ar- 
rangement of  events  in  his  work  had  not  been  ren- 
dered so  perplexed,  disconnected,  and  obscure,  that 
it  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  collect  from  different  parts 
of  his  book,  and  piece  together  the  detached  shreds  of 
a story,  he  might  justly  have  been  ranked  among  the 
most  eminent  historians  of  his  country.  He  gives  an 


account  $f  the  materials  from  which  he  composed  hia 
work,  Decad.  6,  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 

Note  98.— Cortes  purposed  to  have  gone  in  the 
train  of  Ovando,  when  he  set  out  for  his  government 
in  the  year  1502,  but  was  detained  ny  an  accident. 
As  he  was  attempting  in  a dark  night  to  scramble  up 
to  the  window  of  a lady’s  bed  chamber,  with  whom 
he  carried  on  an  intrigue,  an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of 
which  he  had  mounted,  gave  way,  and  he  was  so 
much  bruised  by  the  fall  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  voy- 
age. Gomara,  Cronica  de  laNueva  Espagna,  cap.  1. 

Note  99.— Cortes  had  two  thousand  pesos  in  the 
hands  of  Andrew  Duero,  and  he  borrowed  four  thou- 
sand. These  sums  are  about  equal  in  value  to  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  sterling;  but  as  the  price  of 
every  thing  was  extremely  high  in  America,  they 
made  but  a scanty  stock  when  applied  towards  the 
equipment  of  a military  expedition.  Herrera,  dec.  2, 
lib.  iii.  c.  2.  B.  Diaz,  c.  20. 

Note  100. — The  names  of  those  gallant  officers, 
which  will  often  occur  in  the  subsequent  story,  were 
Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  Alonso  Hernandez  Porto- 
carrero,  Francisco  de  Montejo,  Christoval  de  Olid, 
Juan  de  Escalante,  Francisco  de  Morla,  Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  Francisco  de  Salceda,  Juan  de  Escobar, 
Gines  de  Nortes.  Cortes  himself  commanded  the 
capitana,  or  admiral.  Francisco  de  Orozco,  an  offi- 
cer formed  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  the  command  of 
the  artillery.  The  experienced  Alaminos  acted  as 
chief  pilot. 

Note  1£>1. — In  those  different  conflicts  the  Spa- 
niards lost  only  two  men,  but  had  a considerable 
number  wounded.  Though  there  be  no  occasion  for 
recourse  to  any  supernatural  cause  to  account  either 
for  the  greatness  of  their  victories  or  the  smallness 
of  their  loss,  the  Spanish  historians  fail  not  to  ascribe 
both  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Jago,  the  tutelar  saint 
of  their  country,  who,  as  they  relate,  fought  at  the 
head  of  their  countrymen,  and  by  his  prowess  gave  a 
turn  to  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Gomara  is  the  first 
who  mentions  this  apparition  of  St.  James.  It  is 
amusing  to  observe  the  embarrassment  of  B.  Diaz 
del  Castillo,  occasioned  by  the  struggle  between  his 
superstition  and  his  veracity.  The  former  disposed 
him  to  believe  this  miracle,  the  latter  restrained  him 
from  attesting  it.  “ I acknowledge,”  says  he,  “ that 
all  our  exploits  and  victories  are  owing  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  in  this  battle  there  ivas  such  a 
number  of  Indians  to  every  one  of  us,  that  if  each 
had  thrown  a handful  of  earth  they  might  have 
buried  us,  if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not 
been  protected.  It  may  be  that  the  person  whom 
Gomara  mentions  as  having  appeared  on  a mottled 
grey  horse,  was  the  glorious  apostle  Signor  San  Jago 
or  Signor  San  Pedro,  and  that  I,  as  being  a sinner, 
was  not  worthy  to  see  him.  This  I know,  that  I saw 
Francisco  de  Morla  on  such  a horse,  but  as  an  un- 
worthy transgressor,  did  not  deserve  to  see  any  of  the 
holy  apostles.  It  may  have  been  the  will  of  God 
that  it  was  so  as  Gomara  relates,  but  until  I read  Ins 
chronicle  I never  heard  among  any  of  the  conquer- 
ors that  such  a thing  had  happened.”  Cap.  34. 

Note  102.— Several  Spanish  historians  relate  this 
occurrence  in  such  terms  as  if  they  wished  it  should 
be  believed  that  the  Indians,  loaded  with  the  pre- 
sents, had  carried  them  from  the  capital  in  the  same 
short  space  of  time  that  the  couriers  performed  that 
journey.  This  is  incredible,  and  Gomara  mentions 
a circumstance  which  shows  that  nothing  extraordi- 
nary happened  on  this  occasion.  This  rich  present 
had  been  prepared  for  Grijalva,  when  he  touched  at 
the  same  place  some  months  before,  and  was  now 
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ready  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  Montezuma  sent ; 
orders  for  that  purpose.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  xxvii.  j 

p.  28.  I 

According  to  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo  the  value  of  the  j 
silver  plate,  representing  the  moon,  was  alone  above  j 
twenty  thousand  pesos,  about  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

Note  103. — This  private  traffic  was  directly  con- 
trary to  the  instructions  of  Velasquez,  who  enjoined, 
that  whatever  was  acquired  by  trade  should  be  thrown 
into  the  common  stock.  But  it  appears  that  the 
soldiers  had  each  a private  assortment  of  toys,  and 
other  goods  proper  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  Cortes  | 
gained  their  favour  by  encouraging  this  under-hand 
barter.  B.  Diaz,  c.  41. 

Note  104. — Gomara  has  published  a catalogue  of1 
the  various  articles  of  which  this  present  consisted. 
Cron.  c.  49.  P.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  who  saw  them 
after  they  were  brought  to  Spain,  and  who  seems  to 
have  examined  them  with  great  attention,  gives  a 
description  to  each,  which  is  curious,  as  it  conveys 
some  idea  of  the  progress  which  the  Mexicans  had 
made  in  several  arts  of  elegance.  Do  Insulis  nuper 
inventis  Liber,  p.  354,  &c. 

Note  105. — There  is  no  circumstance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  America  which  is  more  ques- 
tionable than  the  account  of  the  numerous  armies 
brought  into  the  field  against  the  Spaniards.  As 
the  war  with  thq  republic  of  Tlascala,  though  of  short 
duration,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  which  the 
Spaniards  waged  in  America,  the  account  given  of 
the  Tlascalan  armies  merits  some  attention.  The 
only  authentic  information  concerning  this  is  de- 
rived from  three  authors.  Cortes,  in  his  second 
despatch  to  the  emperor,  dated  at  Segura  de  la  Fron- 
tera,  October  30,  1520,  thus  estimates  the  number  of 
their  troops  ; in  the  first  battle  6000  ; in  the  second 
battle  100,000  ; in  the  third  battle  150,000.  Relat.  ap. 
Ramus,  iii.  228.  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  and  engaged  in  all  the  actions  of  this 
war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers:  in  the  first  battle 
3000,  p.  43  ; in  the  second  battle  6000,  ibid ; in  the 
third  battle  50,000,  p.  45.  Gomara,  who  was  Cor- 
tes’s chaplain  after  his  return  to  Spain,  and  pub- 
lished lus  Cronica  in  1554,  follows  the  computation 
of  Cortes,  except  in  the  second  battle,  where  he  rec- 
kons the  Tlascalans  at  80,000,  p.  49.  It  was  mani- 
festly the  interest  of  Cortes  to  magnify  his  own  dan- 
gers and  exploits.  For  it  was  only  by  the  merit  of 
extraordinary  services  that  he  could  hope  to  atone 
for  his  irregular  conduct  in  assuming  an  independent 
command.  B.  Diaz,  though  abundantly  disposed  to 
place  his  own  prowess,  and  that  of  his  fellow-con- 
querors in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  light,  had 
not  the  same  temptation  to  exaggerate ; and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  account  of  the  numbers  approaches 
nearer  to  the  truth.  The  assembling  of  an  army  of 
150,000  men  requires  many  previous  arrangements, 
and  such  provisions  for  their  subsistence  as  seems  to 
be  beyond  the  foresight  of  Americans.  The  degree 
of  cultivation  in  Tlascala  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  great  as  to  have  furnished  such  a vast  army  with 
provisions.  Though  this  province  was  so  much  bet- 
ter cultivated  than  other  regions  of  New  Spain,  that 
it  was  called  the  country  of  bread,  yet  the  Spaniards 
in  their  march  suffered  such  want  that  they  were 
obliged  to  subsist  upon  Tunas,  a species  of  fruit 
which  grows  wild  in  the  fields.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib. 
vi.  c.  5,  p.  182. 

Note  106. — These  unhappy  victims  are  said  to 
be  persons  of  distinction.  It  seems  improbable  that 
80  great  a number  as  fifty  should  be  employed  as 


spies.  So  many  prisoners  had  been  taken  and  dis- 
missed, and  the  Tlascalans  had  sent  so  many  mes- 
sages to  the  Spanish  quarters,  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  reason  for  hazarding  the  lives  of  so  many  con- 
siderable people,  in  order  to  procure  information 
about  the  position  and  state  of  their  camp.  The 
barbarous  manner  in  which  Cortes  treated  a people 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  war  established  among 
polished  nations,  appears  so  shocking  to  the  later 
Spanish  writers,  that  they  diminish  the  number  of 
those  whom  he  punished  so  cruelly.  Herrera  says, 
that  he  cut  off  the  hands  of  seven,  and  the  thumbs  of 
some  more.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  De  Solis  relates, 
that  the  hands  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  were  cut  oil',  and 
the  thumbs  of  all  the  rest.  Lib.  ii.  c.  20.  But  Cortes 
himself,  Relat.  p.  228,  and  after  him  Gomara,  c.  48, 
affirm,  that  the  hands  of  all  the  fifty  were  cut  off. 

Note  107. — The  horses  were  objects  of  the  great- 
est astonishment  to  all  the  people  of  New  Spain.  At 
first  they  imagined  the  horse  and  his  rider,  like  the 
centaurs  of  the  ancients,  to  be  some  monstrous  ani- 
mal of  a terrible  form  ; and  supposing  that  their  food 
was  the  same  as  that  of  men,  brought  flesh  and  bread 
| to  nourish  them.  Even  after  they  discovered  their 
mistake,  they  believed  the  horses  devoured  men  in 
battle,  and  when  they  neighed,  thought  that  they 
were  demanding  their  prey.  It  was  not  the  interest 
of  the  Spaniards  to  undeceive  them.  Herrera,  dec.  ii. 
lib.  vi.  c.  11. 

Note  108. — According  to  Bart,  de  las  Casas,  there 
was  no  reason  for  this  massacre,  and  it  was  an  act  of 
wanton  cruelty,  perpetrated  merely  to  strike  terror 
into  the  people  of  New  Spain.  Relac.  de  la  Destruyc. 

р.  17,  &c.  But  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas  often  leads 
him  to  exaggerate.  In  opposition  to  him,  Bern.  Diaz, 

с.  83,  asserts,  that  the  first  missionaries  sent  into 
New  Spain  by  the  emperor  made  a judicial  inquiry 
into  this  transaction ; and  having  examined  the 
priests  and  elders  of  Cholula,  found  that  there  was  a 
real  conspiracy  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
the  account  given  by  Cortes  was  exactly  true.  As 
it  was  the  object  of  Cortes  at  that  time,  and  mani- 
festly his  interest,  to  gain  the  good-wrill  of  Montezu- 
ma, it  is  improbable  that  he  should  have  taken  a step 
which  tended  so  visibly  to  alienate  him  from  the 
Spaniards,  if  he  had  not  believed  it  to  be  necessary 
for  his  own  preservation.  At  the  same  time  the  Spa- 
niards who  served  in  America  had  such  contempt  for 
the  natives,  and  thought  them  so  little  entitled  to  the 
common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes  might  hold  the 
Cholulans  to  be  guilty  upon  slight  and  imperfect 
evidence.  The  severity  of  the  punishment  was  cer- 
tainly excessive  and  atrocious. 

Note  109. — This  description  is  taken  almost  lite- 
rally from  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who  was  so  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  composition,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  embellishing  his  narrative.  He  relates  in 
a simple  and  rude  style  what  passed  in  his  own  mind 
and  that  of  his  fellow-soldiers  on  that  occasion  : 
“ and  let  it  not  be  thought  strange,”  says  he,  “ that 
I should  write  in  this  manner  of  what  then  happened, 
for  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
relate,  another  to  have  beheld,  things  that  were  never 
before  seen,  or  heard,  or  spoken  of  among  men.” 
Cap.  86,  p.  64,  b. 

Note  110. — B-  Diaz  del  Castillo  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  fatigue  and  hardships  they  underwent  in 
performing  this  and  other  parts  of  duty.  During 
the  nine  months  that  they  remained  in  Mexico,  every 
man,  without  any  distinction  between  officers  and 
soldiers,  slept  on  his  arms  in  h’,s  quilted  jacket  aud 
gorget.  They  lay  on  mats,  or  straw  spread  on  the 
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floor,  and  each  was  obliged  to  hold  himself  as  alert 
a«  if  he  had  been  on  guard.  “ This,”  adds  he,  “ be- 
came so  habitual  to  me,  that  even  now  in  my  ad- 
vanced age,  I always  sleep  in  my  clothes,  and  never 
in  my  bed.  When  I visit  my  Encomienda,  I reckon 
it  suitable  to  my  rank  to  have  a bed  carried  along 
with  my  other  baggage,  but  I never  go  into  it;  but, 
according  to  custom,  I lie  in  my  clothes,  and  walk 
frequently  during  the  night  in  the  open  air,  to  view 
the  stars,  as  I was  wont  when  in  service.”  Cap.  108. 

Note  111. — Cortes  himself,  in  his  second  despatch 
to  the  emperor,  does  not  explain  the  motives  which 
induced  him  either  to  condemn  Qualpopoca  to  the 
flames,  or  to  put  Montezuma  in  irons.  Ramus,  iii. 
236.  B.  Diaz  is  silent  with  respect  to  his  reasons 
for  the  former ; and  the  only  cause  he  assigns  for  the 
latter  was,  that  he  might  meet  with  no  interruption 
in  executing  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Qual- 
popoca, c.  xcv.  p.  75.  But  as  Montezuma  was  his 
prisoner,  and  absolutely  in  his  power,  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  dread  him,  and  the  insult  offered  to  that  mo- 
narch could  have  no  effect  but  to  irritate  him  unne- 
cessarily. Gomara  supposes  that  Cortes  had  no  other 
object  than  to  occupy  Montezuma  with  his  own  dis- 
tress and  sufferings,  that  he  might  give  less  attention 
to  what  befell  Qualpopoca.  Cron.  c.  89.  Herrera 
adopts  the  same  opinion,  dec.  2,  lib.  viii.  c.  9.  But 
it  seems  an  odd  expedient,  in  order  to  make  a person 
bear  one  injury,  to  load  him  with  another  that  is 
greater.  De  Solis  imagines,  that  Cortes  had  nothing 
else  in  view  than  to  intimidate  Montezuma,  so  that 
he  might  make  no  attempt  to  rescue  the  victims 
from  their  fate ; but  the  spirit  of  that  monarch  was 
so  submissive,  and  he  had  so  tamely  given  up  the 
prisoners  to  the  disposal  of  Cortes,  that  he  had  no 
cause  to  apprehend  any  opposition  from  him.  If  the 
explanation  which  1 have  attempted  to  give  of  Cor- 
tes’s proceedings  on  this  occasion  be  not  admitted,  it 
appears  to  me  that  they  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
wanton  and  barbarous  acts  of  oppression  which  occur 
too  often  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  America. 

Note  112. — De  Solis  asserts,  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  that  the 
proposition  of  doing  homage  to  the  king  of  Spain 
came  from  Montezuma  himself,  and  was  made  in  or- 
der to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  depart  out  of  his  do- 
minions. He  describes  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
as  if  it  had  been  founded  upon  a scheme  of  profound 
policy,  and  executed  with  such  refined  address  as  to 
deceive  Cortes  himself.  But  there  is  no  hint  or  cir- 
cumstance in  the  contemporary  historians,  Cortes, 
Diaz,  or  Gomara,  to  justify  this  theory.  Montezuma, 
on  other  occasions,  discovered  no  such  extent  of  art 
and  abilities.  The  anguish  which  he  felt  in  per- 
forming this  humbling  ceremony  is  natural,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  involuntary.  But,  according 
to  the  theory  of  De  Solis,  which  supposes  that  Mon- 
tezuma was  executing  what  he  himself  had  proposed, 
to  have  assumed  an  appearance  of  sorrow  would 
have  been  preposterous,  and  inconsistent  with  his 
own  design  of  deceiving  the  Spaniards. 

Note  113. — In  several  of  the  provinces  the  Spa- 
niards, with  all  their  industry  and  influence,  could 
collect  no  gold.  In  others  they  procured  only  a few 
trinkets  of  small  value.  Montezuma  accused  Cortes, 
that  the  present  which  he  offered  to  the  King  of  Cas- 
tile, after  doing  homage,  consisted  of  all  the  treasure 
amassed  by  his  father ; and  told  him  that  he  had  al- 
ready distributed  the  rest  of  his  gold  and  jewels 
among  the  Spaniards.  B.  Diaz,  c.  104.  Gomara 
relates,  that  all  the  silver  collected  amounted  to  500 
marks.  Cron.  c.  93.  This  agrees  with  the  account 
given  by  Cortes,  that  the  royal  fifth  of  silver  was  100 


marks.  Relat.  239,  b.  So  that  the  sum  total  of  sil- 
ver was  only  4000  ounces,  at  the  rate  of  eight  ounces 
a mark,  which  demonstrates  the  proportion  of  silver 
to  gold  to  have  been  exceedingly  small. 

Note  114. — De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  1,  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  this  transaction,  from  no  better  rea- 
son than  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  prudence 
which  distinguishes  the  character  of  Cortes.  But  he 
ought  to  have  recollected  the  impetuosity  of  his  zeal, 
at  Tlascala,  which  was  no  less  imprudent.  He  as- 
serts, that  the  evidence  for  it  rests  upon  the  testimo- 
ny of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  of  Gomara,  and  of  Her- 
rera. They  all  concur,  indeed,  in  mentioning  this 
inconsiderate  step  which  Cortes  took ; and  they  had 
good  reason  to  do  so,  for  Cortes  himself  relates  this 
exploit  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  emperor,  and 
seems  to  glory  in  it.  Cort.  Relat.  Ramus,  iii.  140,  d. 
This  is  one  instance,  among  many,  ofDe  Solis’s  hav- 
ing consulted  with  little  attention  the  letters  of  Cortes 
to  Charles  V.,  from  which  the  most  authentic  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  his  operations  must  be 
derived. 

Note  115. — Herrera  and  De  Solis  suppose  that 
Velasquez  was  encouraged  to  equip  this  armament 
against  Cortes  by  the  accounts  which  he  received 
from  Spain  concerning  the  reception  of  the  agent 
sent  by  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  warmth 
with  which  Fonseca,  bishop  of  Burgos,  had  espoused 
his  interest,  and  condemned  the  proceedings  of  Cor- 
tes. Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  ix.  c 18.  De  Solis,  lib.iv. 
c.  5.  But  the  chronological  order  of  events  refutes 
this  supposition.  Portocarrero  and  Montejo  sailed 
from  Vera  Cruz  July  26,  1519.  Herrera,  dec  2,  lib. 
v.  b.  4.  They  landed  at  St.  Lucar  in  October,  ac- 
cording to  Herrera,  ibid.  But  P.  Martyr,  who  at- 
tended the  court  at  that  time,  and  communicated 
every  occurrence  of  moment  to  his  correspondents 
day  by  day,  mentions  the  arrival  of  these  agents  for 
the  first  time  in  December,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a re- 
cent event.  Epist.  650.  All  the  historians  agree, 
that  the  agents  of  Cortes  had  their  first  audience  of 
the  emperor  at  Tordesillas,  when  he  went  to  that 
town  to  visit  his  mother  in  his  way  to  St.  Jago  de 
Compostella.  Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  v.  c.  4.  De  Solis, 
lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  emperor  set  out  from  Vallado- 
lid for  Tordesillas  on  the  11th  of  March,  1520;  and 
P.  Martyr  mentions  his  having  seen  at  that  time 
the  presents  made  to  Charles,  Epist.  665.  The  ar- 
mament under  Narvaez  sailed  from  Cuba  in  April 
1520.  It  is  manifest  then  that  Velasquez  could  not 
receive  any  account  of  what  passed  in  this  interview 
at  Tordesillas,  previous  to  his  hostile  preparations 
against  Cortes.  His  real  motives  seem  to  be  those 
which  I have  mentioned.  The  patent  appointing 
him  Adelantado  of  New  Spain,  with  such  extensive 
powers,  bears  date  November  13,  1519.  Herrera, 
dec.  2,  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  He  might  receive  it  about  the 
beginning  of  January.  Gomara  takes  notice,  that  as 
soon  as  this  patent  was  delivered  to  him,  he  began  to 
equip  a fleet  and  levy  forces.  Cron.  c.  96. 

Note  116. — De  Solis  contends,  that  as  Narvaez 
had  no  interpreters,  he  could  hold  no  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  the  provinces,  nor  converse  with 
them  in  any  way  but  by  signs,  and  thatit  was  equally 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  any  communication 
with  Montezuma.  Lib.  iv.  c.  7.  But  it  is  upon  the 
authority  of  Cortes  himself  that  I relate  all  the  parti- 
culars of  Narvaez’s  correspondence,  both  with  Mon- 
1 tezuma  and  with  his  subjects  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces. Relat.  Ramus,  iii.  244,  a.  c.  Cortes  affirms, 
that  there  was  a mode  of  intercourse  between  Nar- 
vaez and  the  Mexicans,  but  does  not  explain  how  it 
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was  oarried  on.  Bernal  Diaz  supplies  this  defect, 
and  informs  us  that  the  three  deserters  who  joined 
Narvaez  acted  as  interpreters,  having  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  language,  c.  110.  With 
his  usual  minuteness,  he  mentions  their  names  and 
characters,  and  relates,  in  chapter  122,  how  they 
were  punished  for  their  perfidy.  The  Spaniards  had 
now  resided  above  a year  among  the  Mexicans ; and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  several  among  them  should 
have  made  some  proficiency  m speaking  their  lan- 
guage. This  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  Herrera, 
dec.  2,  lib.  x.  c.  1.  Both  B.  Diaz,  who  was  present, 
and  Herrera,  the  most  accurate  and  best  informed  of 
all  the  Spanish  writers,  agree  with  Cortes  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  secret  correspondence  carried  on  with 
Montezuma.  Dec.  2,  lib.  x.  c.  18,  19.  De  Solis 
seems  to  consider  it  as  a discredit  to  Cortes,  his  hero, 
that  Montezuma  should  have  been  ready  to  engage 
in  a correspondence  with  Narvaez.  He  supposes 
that  monarch  to  have  contracted  such  a wonderful 
affection  for  the  Spaniards  that  he  was  not  solicitous 
to  be  delivered  from  them.  After  the  indignity  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  such  an  affection  is  in- 
credible ; and  even  De  Solis  is  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mi- 
racles which  God  had  wrought  to  facilitate  the  con- 
quest, lib.  ib.  c.  7.  The  truth  is,  Montezuma,  how- 
ever much  overawed  by  the  dread  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  extremely  impatient  to  recover  his  liberty. 

Note  117  —These  words  I have  borrowed  from 
the  anonymous  account  of  the  European  settlements 
in  America,  published  by  Dodsley,  in  two  volumes 
55vo. ; a work  of  so  much  merit,  that  I should  think 
there  is  hardly  any  writer  in  the  age  who  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

Note  118. — The  contemporary  historians  differ 
considerably  with  respect  to  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards 
on  this  occasion.  Cortes,  in  his  second  despatch  to 
the  emperor,  makes  the  number  only  150.  Relat.  ap. 
Ramus,  iii.  p.  249,  a.  But  it  was  manifestly  his 
interest,  at  that  juncture,  to  conceal  from  the  court 
of  Spain  the  full  extent  of  the  loss  which  he  had  sus- 
tained. De  Solis,  always  studious  to  diminish  every 
misfortune  that  befell  his  countrymen,  rates  their 
loss  at  about  two  hundred  men.  Lib.  iv.  c.  19.  B. 
Diaz  affirms  that  they  lost  870  men,  and  that  only 
440  escaped  from  Mexico ; c.  128,  p.  108,  b.  Pala- 
fox,  bishop  of  Los  Angeles,  who  seems  to  have  in- 
quired into  the  early  transactions  of  his  countrymen 
in  New  Spain  with  great  attention,  confirms  the 
account  of  B.  Diaz  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  their 
loss.  Yirtudcs  del  Indio,  p.  22.  Gomara  states  their 
loss  at  450  men.  Cron.  c.  109.  Some  months  af- 
terwards, when  Cortes  had  received  several  rein- 
forcements, he  mustered  his  troops,  and  found  them 
to  be  only  590.  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p 255,  e. 
Now,  as  Narvaez  brought  880  men  into  New  Spain, 
and  about  400  of  Cortes’  soldiers  were  then  alive, 
it  is  evident  that  his  loss,  in  the  retreat  from  Mex- 
ico, must  have  been  much  more  considerable  than 
what  he  mentions.  B.  Diaz,  solicitous  to  magnify 
the  dangers  and  sufferings  to  which  he  and  his  fel- 
low-conquerors were  exposed,  may  have  exaggerated 
their  loss  ; but  in  my  opinion  it  cannot  well  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  600  men. 

Note  119. — Some  remains  of  this  great  work  are 
still  visible,  and  the  spot  where  the  brigantines  were 
built  and  launched  is  still  pointed  put  to  strangers. 
Torquemada  ’dewed  them.  Monarq.  Indiana,  voL  i. 
p.  531. 

Note  120. — The  station  of  Alvarado  on  the 
causeway  of  Tacuba  was  the  nearest  to  the  city. 


Cortes  observes,  that  there  they  could  distinctly  ob- 
serve what  passed  when  their  countrymen  were 
sacrificed.  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  273,  e . B. 
Diaz,  who  belonged  to  Alvarado’s  division,  relates 
what  he  beheld  with  his  own  eyes  : c.  152,  p.  148,  b. 
159,  a.  Like  a man  whose  courage  was  so  clear 
as  to  be  above  suspicion,  he  describes  with  his  usual 
simplicity  the  impression  which  this  spectacle  made 
upon  him.  “Before,”  says  he,  “ I saw  the  breasts 
of  my  companions  opened,  their  hearts  yet  fluttering, 
offered  to  an  accursed  idol,  and  their  flesh  devoured 
by  their  exulting  enemies,  I was  accustomed  to  en- 
ter a battle  not  only  without  fear,  but  with  high  spi- 
rit. But  from  that  time  I never  advanced  to  fight 
the  Mexicans  without  a secret  horror  and  anxiety; 
my  heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  the  death  which 
1 had  seen  them  suffer.”  He  takes  care  to  add,  that 
as  soon  as  the  combat  began,  his  terror  went  off ; 
and  indeed  his  adventurous  bravery  on  every  occa- 
sion is  full  of  evidence  of  this.  B.  Diaz,  c.  156, 
p.  157,  a. 

Note  121.— One  circumstance  in  this  siege  merits 
particular  notice.  The  account  which  the  Spanish 
writers  give  of  the  numerous  armies  employed  in  the 
attack  or  defence  of  Mexico  seems  to  be  incredible. 
According  to  Cortes  himself,  he  had  at  one  time 
150,000  auxiliary  Indians  in  his  service.  Relat. 
Ramus,  iii.  275,  e.  Gomara  asserts,  that  they  were 
above  200,000.  Cron.  c.  136.  Herrera,  an  anthor 
of  higher  authority,  says  they  were  about  200,000. 
Dec.  3,  lib.  i.  c.  19.  None  of  the  contemporary 
writers  ascertain  explicitly  the  number  of  persons  in 
Mexico  during  the  siege.  But  Cortes  on  several 
occasions  mentions  the  number  of  Mexicans  who 
were  slain,  or  who  perished  for  want  of  food ; and  if 
we  may  rely  on  those  circumstances,  it  is  probable 
that  above  two  hundred  thousand  must  have  been 
shut  up  in  the  town.  But  the  quantity  of  provisions 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  such  vast  multitudes 
assembled  in  one  place  during  three  months  is  so 
great,  and  it  requires  so  much  foresight  and  arrange- 
ment to  collect  these,  and  lay  them  up  in  magazines 
so  as  to  be  certain  of  a regular  supply,  that  one  can 
hardly  believe  that  this  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
country  where  agriculture  was  so  imperfect  as  in  the 
Mexican  empire,  where  there  were  no  tame  animals, 
and  by  a people  naturally  so  improvident,  and  so 
incapable  of  executing  a complicated  plan,  as  the 
most  improved  Americans.  The  Spaniards,  with  all 
their  care  and  attention,  fared  very  poorly,  and  were 
often  reduced  to  extreme  distress  for  want  of  provi- 
sions. B.  Diaz,  p.  142.  Cortes  Relat.  271,  d. 
Cortes  on  one  occasion  mentions  slightly  the  subsist- 
ence of  his  army ; and  after  acknowledging  that  they 
were  often  in  great  want,  adds,  that  they  received 
supplies  from  the  people  of  the  country,  of  fish,  and 
of  some  fruit,  which  he  calls  the  cherries  of  the  coun- 
try. Ibid.  B.  Diaz  says,  that  they  had  cakes  of 
maize,  and  serasas  de  la  tierra  ; and  when  the  season 
of  these  was  over,  another  fruit,  which  he  calls  Tunas; 
but  their  most  comfortable  subsistence  was  a root 
which  the  Indians  use  as  food,  to  which  he  giv^s  the 
name  of  Quilites , p.  142.  The  Indian  auxiliaries 
had  one  means  of  subsistence  more  than  the  Spani- 
ards. They  fed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans 
whom  they  killed  in  battle.  Cort.  Relat.  176,  c.  B. 
Diaz  confirms  his  relation,  and  adds,  that  when  the 
Indians  returned  from  Mexico  to  their  own  country, 
they  carried  with  them  large  quantities  of  the  flesh 
of  the  Mexicans  salted  or  dried,  as  a most  acceptable 
present  to  their  friends,  that  they  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemiet 
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in  their  festivals,  p.  157.  De  Solis,  who  seems  to 
consider  it  as  an  imputation  of  discredit  to  his  coun- 
trymen, that  they  should  act  in  concert  with  auxilia- 
ries who  fed  upon  human  flesh,  is  solicitous  to  prove 
that  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  as- 
sociates from  eating  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans,  lib. 
v.  c.  24.  But  he  has  no  authority  for  this  from  the 
original  historians.  Neither  Cortes  himself,  nor  B. 
Diaz,  seem  to  have  had  any  such  scruple ; and  on 
many  occasions  they  mention  the  Indian  repasts, 
which  were  become  familiar  to  them,  without  any 
mark  of  abhorrence.  Even  with  this  additional  stock 
of  food  for  the  Indians,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  pro 
cure  subsistence  for  armies  amounting  to  such  num- 
bers as  we  find  in  the  Spanish  writers.  Perhaps  the 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  most  artless  of  all  the 
Historiadores  primitivos.  “ When  Gomara,”  says 
he,  “ on  some  occasions  relates,  that  there  were  so 
many  thousand  Indians  our  auxiliaries,  and  in  others, 
that  there  were  so  many  thousand  houses  in  this  or 
that  town,  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  his  enumeration, 
as  he  has  no  authority  for  it,  the  numbers  not  being 
in  reality  the  fifth  of  what  he  relates.  If  we  add  to- 
gether the  different  numbers  which  he  mentions,  that 
country  would  contain  more  millions  than  there  are 
in  Castile.”  C.  129.  But  though  some  considera- 
ble deduction  should  certainly  be  made  from  the 
Spanish  accounts  of  the  Mexican  forces,  they  must 
have  been  very  numerous ; for  nothing  but  an  im- 
mense superiority  in  number  could  have  enabled 
them  to  withstand  a body  of  nine  hundred  Spaniards, 
conducted  by  a leader  of  such  abilities  as  Cortes. 

Note  122. — In  relating  the  oppressive  and  cruel 
proceedings  of  the  conquerors  of  New  Spain,  I have 
not  followed  B.  de  las  Casus  as  my  guide  His  ac- 
count of  them,  Relat.  de  la  Destruyc.  p.  18,  &c.,  is 
manifestly  exaggerated.  It  is  from  the  testimony  of 
Cortes  himself,  and  of  Gomara,  who  wrote  under  his 
eye,  that  I have  taken  my  account  of  the  punishment 
of  the  Panucans,  and  they  relate  it  without  any  dis- 
approbation. B.  Diaz,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
mentions  it  only  in  general  terms,  c.  162.  Herrera, 
solicitous  to  extenuate  this  barbarous  action  of  his 
countrymen,  though  he  mentions  sixty-three  caziques 
and  four  hundred  men  of  note,  as  being  condemned 
to  the  flames,  asserts  that  thirty  only  were  burnt,  and 
the  rest  pardoned.  Dec.  3,  lib.  v.  c.  7.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  the  original  historians, 
particularly  of  Gomara,  whom  it  appears  he  had  con- 
sulted, as  he  adopts  several  of  his  expressions  in  this 
passage.  The  punishment  of  Guatimozin  is  related 
by  the  most  authentic  of  the  Spanish  writers.  Tor- 
quemada  has  extracted  from  a history  of  Tezeuco, 
composed  in  the  Mexican  tongue,  an  account  of  this 
transaction,  more  favourable  to  Guatimozin  than 
that  of  the  Spanish  authors.  Mon.  Indiana,  i.  575. 
According  to  the  Mexican  account,  Cortes  had 
scarcely  a shadow  of  evidence  to  justify  such  a wan- 
ton act  of  cruelty.  B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  Guatimozin 
and  his  fellow  sufferers  asserted  their  innocence  with 
their  last  breath,  and  that  many  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers  condemned  this  action  of  Cortes  as  equally 
Unnecessary  and  unjust,  p,  200,  b.  201,  a. 

Note  123. — The  motive  for  undertaking  this  ex 
pedition  was  to  punish  Christoval  de  Olid,  one  of  his 
officers,  who  had  revolted  against  him,  and  aimed  at 
establishing  an  independent  jurisdiction.  Cortes 
regarded  this  insurrection  as  of  such  dangerous  ex- 
ample, and  dreaded  so  much  the  abilities  and  popu- 
larity of  its  author,  that  in  person  he  led  the  body  of 
troops  destined  to  suppress  it.  He  marched,  accord  • 


ing  to  Gomara,  three  thousand  miles,  througli  a 
country  abounding  with  thick  forests,  rugged  moun- 
tains, deep  rivers,  thinly  inhabited,  and  cultivated 
only  in  a few  places.  What  he  suffered  from  famine, 
from  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  from  the  climate, 
and  from  hardships  of  every  species,  has  nothing  in 
history  parallel  to  it,  but  what  occurs  in  the  adven- 
tures of  the  other  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the 
New  World.  Cortes  was  employed  in  this  dreadful 
service  above  two  years ; and  though  it  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  splendid  event,  he  exhibited,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  it,  greater  personal  courage,  more 
fortitude  of  mind,  more  perseverance  and  patience, 
than  in  any  other  period  or  scene  in  his  life.  Her- 
rera, dec.  3.  lib.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  Gomara,  Cron.  c. 
163—177.  B.  Diaz,  174 — 190.  Cortes,  MS  .penes 
me.  Were  one  to  write  a life  of  Cortes,  the  account 
of  this  expedition  should  occupy  a splendid  place  in 
it.  In  a general  history  of  America,  as  the  expedi- 
tion was  productive  of  no  great  event,  the  mention 
of  it  is  sufficient. 

Note  124. — According  to  Herrera,  the  treasure 
whii  h Cortes  brought  with  him  consisted  of  fifteen 
hundred  marks  of  wrought  plate,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pesos  of  fine  gold,  and  ten  thousand  of  inferior 
standard,  many  rich  jewels,  one  in  particular  worth 
forty  thousand  pesos,  and  several  trinkets  and  orna- 
ments of  value.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 
He  afterwards  engaged  to  give  a portion  with  his 
daughter  of  a hundred  thousand  pesos.  Gomara 
Cron.  c.  237.  The  fortune  which  he  left  his  sons 
was  very  considerable.  But,  as  we  have  before  re- 
lated, the  sum  divided  among  the  conquerors,  on  the 
first  reduction  of  Mexico,  W’as  very  small.  There 
appears,  then,  to  be  some  reason  for  suspecting  that 
the  accusations  of  Cortes’s  enemies  were  not  altoge- 
ther destitute  of  foundation.  They  charged  him  with 
having  applied  to  his  own  use  a disproportionate 
share  of  the  Mexican  spoils ; with  having  concealed 
the  royal  treasures  of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozin; 
with  defrauding  the  king  of  his  fifth ; and  robbing 
his  followers  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Herrera,  dec. 
3,  lib.  viii.  c.  15.  dec.  4,  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  Some  of  the 
conquerors  themselves  entertained  suspicions  of  the 
same  kind  with  respect  to  this  part  of  his  conduct. 
B.  Diaz,  c.  157. 

Note  125. — In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spa- 
nish arms  in  New  Spain,  we  have  followed  Cortes 
himself  as  our  most  certain  guide.  His  despatches 
to  the  emperor  contain  a minute  account  of  his  ope- 
rations. But  the  unlettered  conqueror  of  Peru  was 
incapable  of  relating  his  own  exploits.  Our  infor- 
mation with  respect,  to  them  and  other  transactions  in 
Peru  is  derived,  however,  from  contemporary  and 
respectable  authors. 

The  most  early  account  of  Pizarro’s  transaction# 
in  Peru  was  published  by  Francisco  de  Xerez,  his 
secretary.  It  is  a simple  unadorned  narrative,  car- 
ried down  no  further  than  the  death  of  Atahualpa, 
in  1533  ; for  the  author  returned  to  Spain  in  1534, 
and  soon  after  he  landed,  printed  at  Seville  his  short 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  addressed  to  the 
emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  served  under 
Pizarro,  drew  up  an  account  of  his  expedition,  which 
was  translated  into  Italian  by  Ramusio,  and  inserted 
in  his  valuable  collection,  but  has  never  been  pub- 
lished in  its  original  language.  Sancho  returned  to 
Spain  at  the  same  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  what  both  these  authors  relate  concerning  the 
progress  and  operations  of  Pizarro ; but  the  residence 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  had  been  so  short,  at  the 
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time  when  they  left  it,  and  their  intercourse  with  the 
natives  so  slender,  that  their  knowledge  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian manners  and  'customs  is  very  imperfect. 

The  next  contemporary  historian  is  Pedro  Cieza 
de  Leon,  who  published  his  Cronica  del  Peru,  at 
Seville,  in  1553.  If  he  had  finished  all  that  he  pro- 
poses in  the  general  division  of  his  work,  it  would 
have  been  the  most  complete  history  which  had  been 
published  of  any  region  in  the  New  World.  He  was 
well  qualified  to  execute  it,  having  served  seventeen 
years  in  America,  and  having  visited  in  person  most 
of  the  provinces  concerning  which  he  had  occasion 
to  write.  But  only  1 tie  first  part  of  his  chronicle  has 
been  printed.  It  contains  a description  of  Peru  and 
several  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  with  an  account  of 
the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  is 
written  with  so  little  art  and  such  an  apparent  re- 
gard for  truth,  that  one  must  regret  the  loss  of  the 
other  parts  of  his  work. 

This  loss  is  amply  supplied  by  Don  Augustine 
Zarate,  who  published,  in  1555,  his  Historia  del 
Descubrimiento  y Conquesta  de  la  Provineia  del 
Peru.  Zarate  was  a man  of  rank  and  education, 
and  employed  in  Peru  as  comptroller-general  of  the 
public  revenue.  His  history,  whether  we  attend  to 
its  matter  or  composition,  is  a book  of  considerable 
merit ; as  he  had  an  opportunity  to  be  wrell  informed 
and  seems  to  have  been  inquisitive  with  respect  to 
the  manners  and  transactions  of  the  Peruvians, 
great  credit  is  due  to  his  testimony. 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  published  his  Historia  del 
Peru  in  1571.  His  sole  object  is  to  relate  the  dis- 
sensions and  civil  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  em- 
pire. As  he  served  in  a public  station  in  Peru,  and 
was  well  acquainted  both  with  the  country  and  with 
the  principal  actors  in  those  singular  scenes  which 
he  describes,  as  he  possessed  sound  understanding 
and  great  impartiality,  his  work  may  be  ranked 
among  those  of  the  historians  most  distinguished  for 
their  industry  in  research,  or  their  capacity  in  judg- 
ing with  respect  to  the  events  which  they  relate. 

The  last  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the  i 
contemporary  historians  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  is 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Inca.  For  though  the  first 
part  of  his  wrork,  entitled  Cummentarios  Reales  del 
Origin  de  los  Incas  Reies  del  Peru,  was  not  published 
sooner  than  the  year  1009,  seventy -six  years  after  the  > 
death  of  Atahualpa  the  last  emperor,  yet  as  he  was  | 
born  in  Peru,  and  was  the  son  of  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction among  the  Spanish  conquerors,  by  a Coya, 
or  lady  of  the  royal  race,  on  account  of  which  he 
always  took  the  name  of  inca  ; as  he  was  master  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  incas,  and  acquainted 
with  the  traditions  of  his  countrymen,  his  authority 
is  rated  very  high,  and  often  placed  above  that  of  all 
the  other  historians.  His  work,  however,  is  little 
more  than  a commentary  upon  the  Spanish  writers 
of  the  Peruvian  story,  and  composed  of  quotations 
taken  from  the  authors  whom  I have  mentioned 
This  is  the  idea  which  he  himself  gives  of  it,  lib.  i. 
c.  10.  Nor  is  it  in  the  account  of  facts  only  that  he 
follows  them  servilely.  Even  in  explaining  the  in- 
stitutions and  rites  of  his  ancestors,  his  information 
seems  not  to  be  more  perfect  than  theirs.  His  ex- 
planation of  the  Quipos  is  almost  the  same  with  that 
of  Acosta.  He  produces  no  specimen  of  Peruvian 
poetry,  but  that  wretched  one  which  he  borrows 
from  Bias  Valera,  an  early  missionary,  whose  me- 
moirs have  never  been  published.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  As 
for  composition,  arrangement,  or  a capacity  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  what  is  fabulous,  what  is  pro- 
bable, and  what  is  true,  one  searches  for  them  in  vain 


in  the  commentaries  of  the  inca.  His  work,  how 
ever,  notwithstanding  its  great  defects,  is  not  altoge- 
ther destitute  of  use.  Some  traditions  which  he  re- 
ceived from  his  countrymen  are  preserved  in  it.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  language  has  enabled 
him  to  correct  some  errors  of  the  Spanish  writers, 
and  he  has  inserted  in  it  some  curious  facts  taken 
from  authors  whose  works  were  never  published,  and 
are  now  lost 

Note  126. — One  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the 
hardships  which  they  endured,  and  of  the  un health- 
ful climate  in  the  regions  which  they  visited,  from 
the  extraordinary  mortality  that  prevailed  among 
them.  Pizarro  carried  out  112  men,  Almagro  70. 
In  less  than  nine  mouths  130  of  these  died.  Few 
fell  by  the  sword  ; most  of  them  were  cut  off  by  dis- 
eases. Xerez,  p.  180. 

Note  127. — This  island,  says  Herrera,  is  ren 
dered  so  uncomfortable  by  the  unwholesomeness  of 
its  climate,  its  impenetrable  woods,  its  rugged  moun- 
tains, and  the  multitude  of  insects  and  reptiles,  that 
it  is  seldom  any  softer  epithet  than  that  of  infernal  is 
employed  in  describing  it.  The  sun  is  almost  never 
seen  there,  and  throughout  the  year  it  hardly  ever 
ceases  to  rain.  Dec.  3,  lib.  x.  c.  3.  Dampier  touched 
at  this  island  in  the  year  1685 ; and  his  account  of 
the  climate  is  not  more  favourable.  Vol.  i.  p.  172. 
He,  during  his  cruise  on  the  coast,  visited  most  of 
the  places  where  Pizarro  landed,  and  his  description 
of  them  throws  light  on  the  narrations  of  the  early 
Spanish  historians. 

Note  128. — By  this  time  horses  had  multiplied 
greatly  in  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  continent. 
When"  Cortes  began  his  expedition  in  the  year  1518, 
though  his  armament  was  more  considerable  than 
that  of  Pizarro,  and  composed  of  persons  superior  in 
rank  to  those  who  invaded  Peru,  he  could  procure  no 
more  than  sixteen  horses. 

Note  129. — In  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa, 
and  D.  George  Juan,  travelled  from  Guayaquil  to 
Motupe,  by  the  same  route  which  Pizarro  took. 
From  the  description  of  their  journey,  one  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  his  march.  The  sandy 
plains  between  St.  Michael  de  Pieura  and  Motupe 
extend  90  miles,  without  water,  without  a tree,  a 
plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a dreary  stretch  of 
burning  sand.  Voyage,  tom.  i.  p 399,  &c. 

Note  130. — This  extravagant  and  unseasonable 
discourse  of  Valverde  has  been  censured  by  all  histo- 
rians, and  with  justice.  But  though  he  seems  to 
have  been  an  illiterate  and  bigoted  monk,  nowise 
i resembling  the  good  Olmedo,  w ho  accompanied  Cor  • 
j tes,  the  absurdity  of  his  address  to  Atahualpa  must 
! not  be  charged  wholly  upon  him.  His  harangue  is 
j evidently  a translation  or  paraphrase  of  that  form 
| concerted  by  a junto  of  Spanish  divines  and  lawyers 
; in  the  year  1509,  for  explaining  the  right  of  their 
| king  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  New  World,  and  for 
j directing  the  officers  employed  in  America  how  they 
I should  take  possession  of  any  new  country.  See 
Note  23.  The  sentiments  contained  in  Valverde* s 
harangue  must  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  bigoted 
imbecility  of  a particular  man,  but  to  that  of  the  age. 
But  Gomara  and  Benzoni  relate  one  circumstance 
concerning  Valverde,  which,  if  authentic,  renders  him 
an  object,  not  of  contempt  only,  but  of  horror.  They 
assert,  that  during  the  whole  action  Valverde  conti- 
nued to  excite  the  soldiers  to  slaughter,  calling  to 
them  to  strike  the  enemy  not  with  the  edge,  but  with 
the  points  of  their  swords.  Gom.  Cron.  c.  113.  Beuz. 
Histor.  Nov.  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Such  behaviour 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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clergy  in  other  parts  of  America,  where  they  uni-  | 
formly  exerted  their  influence  to  protect  the  Indians, 
and  to  moderate  the  ferocity  of  their  countrymen. 

Note  131. — Two  different  systems  have  been 
formed  concerning  the  conduct  of  Atahualpa.  The 
Spanish  writers,  in  order  to  justify  the  violence  of 
their  countrymen,  contend  that  all  the  inca’s  profes 
sions  of  friendship  were  feigned  ; and  that  his  inten- 
tion in  agreeing  to  an  interview  with  Pizarro  atCax- 
amalca,  was  to  cut  off  him  and  his  followers  at  one 
blow  ; that  for  this  purpose  he  advanced  with  such  a 
numerous  body  of  attendants,  who  had  arms  con- 
cealed under  their  garments,  to  execute  this  scheme. 
This  is  the  account  given  by  Xerez  and  Zarate, 
and  adopted  by  Herrera.  But  if  it  had  been  the 

Elan  of  tiae  inca  to  destroy  the  Spaniards,  one  can 
ardly  imagine  that  he  would  have  permitted  them 
to  march  unmolested  through  the  desert  of  Motupe, 
or  have  neglected  to  defend  the  passes  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  might  have  been  attacked  with  so 
much  advantage.  If  the  Peruvians  marched  to  Cax- 
amalca  with  an  intention  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  of  so  great  a body  of  men, 
prepared  for  action,  not  one  should  attempt  to  make 
resistance,  but  all  tamely  suffer  themselves  to  be  but- 
chered by  an  enemy  whom  they  were  armed  to  at- 
tack. Atahualpa’s  mode  of  advancing  to  the  inter- 
view has  the  aspect  of  a peaceable  procession,  not  of 
a military  enterprize.  He  himself  and  his  followers 
were,  in  their  habits  of  ceremony  preceded,  as  on 
days  of  solemnity,  by  unarmed  harbingers.  Though 
rude  nations  are  frequently  cunning  and  false,  yet,  if 
a scheme  of  deception  and  treachery  must  be  im- 
puted either  to  a monarch  that  had  no  great  reason 
to  be  alarmed  at  a visit  from  strangers  who  solicited 
admis^on  into  his  presence  as  friends,  or  to  an  ad- 
venturer so  daring  and  so  little  scrupulous  as  Pizar- 
ro, one  cannot  hesitate  in  determining  where  to  fix 
the  presumption  of  guilt.  Even  amidst  the  endea- 
vours of  the  Spanish  writers  to  palliate  the  proceed- 
ings of  Pizarro,  one  plainly  perceives  that  it  was  his 
intention  as  well  as  his  interest  to  seize  the  inca,  and 
that  he  had  taken  measures  for  that  purpose,  pre- 
vious to  any  suspicion  of  that  monarch’s  designs. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  extremely  solicitous  to  vin- 
dicate his  countrymen,  the  Peruvians,  from  the 
crime  of  having  concerted  the  destruction  of  Pizarro 
and  his  followers,  and  no  less  afraid  to  charge  the 
Spaniards  with  improper  conduct  towards  the  inca, 
has  framed  another  system.  He  relates,  that  a man 
of  majestic  form,  with  a long  beard,  and  garments 
reaching  to  the  ground,  having  appeared  in  a vision 
to  Viracocha,  the  eighth  inca,  and  declared  that  he 
was  a child  of  the  sun,  that  monarch  built  a temple 
in  honour  of  this  person,  and  erected  an  image  of 
him,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  singular 
form  in  whicn  ne  had  exmbited  himself  to  his  view. 
In  this  temple  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him  by 
the  name  of  Viracocha.  P.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  21,  lib.  v.  c.  22. 
When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  Peru,  the 
length  of  their  beards,  and  the  dress  they  wore, 
struck  every  body  so  much  with  their  likeness  to  the 
image  of  Viracocha,  that  they  supposed  them  to  be 
children  of  the  sun,  who  had  descended  from  heaven 
(to  earth.  All  concluded  that  the  fatal  period  of  the 
Peruvian  empire  was  now  approaching,  and  that  the 
throne  would  be  occupied  by  new  possessors.  Ata- 
hualpa  himself,  considering  the  Spaniards  as  mes- 
sengers from  heaven,  was  so  far  from  entertaining 
any  thoughts  of  resisting  them,  that  he  determined  to 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  their  commands.  From 
these  sentiments  flowed  his  professions  of  love  and 


respect.  To  these  were  owing  the  cordial  reception 
of  Soto  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  in  his  camp,  and  the 
submissive  reverence  with  which  he  himself  advanced 
to  visit  the  Spanish  general  in  his  quarters  ; but  from 
the  gross  ignorance  of  Philipillo,  the  interpreter,  the 
declaration  of  the  Spaniards,  and  his  answer  to  it, 
were  so  well  explained,  that  by  their  mutual  inability 
to  comprehend  each  other’s  intentions,  the  fatal  ren- 
counter at  Caxamalca,  with  all  its  dreadful  conse- 
quences, was  occasioned. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  traces  of  this  superstitious 
veneration  of  the  Peruvians  for  the  Spaniards  are  to 
be  found  either  in  Xerez,  or  Sancho,  or  Zarate,  pre- 
vious to  the  interview  at  Caxamalca;  and  yet  the  two 
former  served  under  Pizarro  at  that  time,  and  the 
latter  visited  Peru  soon  after  the  conquest.  If  either 
the  inca  himself,  or  his  messengers,  had  addressed 
the  Spaniards  in  the  words  which  Garcilasso  puts  in 
their  mouths,  they  must  have  been  struck  with  such 
submissive  declarations ; and  they  would  certainly 
have  availed  themselves  of  them  to  accomplish  their 
own  designs  with  greater  facility.  Garcilasso  him 
self,  though  his  narrative  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  inca  and  Spaniards,  preceding  the  rencounter  at 
Caxamalca,  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  his  be- 
lieving them  to  be  Viracochas,  or  divine  beings. 

р. ii.lib.  i.  c.  17,  &c.,  yet  with  his  usual  inattention  and 
inaccuracy  he  admits*  in  another  place,  that  the  Pe- 
ruvians did  not  recollect  the  resemblance  between 
them  and  the  god  Viracocha,  until  the  fatal  disasters 
subsequent  to  the  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  then 
only  began  to  call  them  Viracochas,  p.  i.  lib.  v.  c 21. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Herrera,  dec.  5,  lib.  ii.  c.  12. 
In  many  different  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Spanish  writers,  their  countrymen  were  consi- 
dered as  divine  beings  who  had  descended  from 
heaven.  But  in  this  instance  as  in  many  which  oc- 
cur in  the  intercourse  between  nations  whose  pro- 
gress in  refinement  is  very  unequal,  the  ideas  of  those 
who  used  the  expression  were  different  from  the  ideas 
of  those  who  heard  it.  For  such  is  the  idiom  of  the 
Indian  languages,  or  such  is  the  simplicity  of  those 

I who  speak  them,  that  when  they  see  any  thing  with 
which  they  were  formerly  unacquainted,  and  of 
which  they  do  not  know  the  origin,  they  say  that 
it  came  down  from  heaven.  Nugnez.  Ram.  iii. 

с.  327,  c. 

The  account  which  I have  given  of  the  sentiments 
and  proceedings  of  the  Peruvians  appears  to  be  more 
natural  and  consistent  than  either  of  the  two  preced- 
ing, and  is  better  supported  by  the  facts  related  by 
the  contemporary  historians. 

According  to  Xerez,  p.  200,  two  thousand  Peru 
vians  were  killed.  Sancho  makes  the  number  of  the 
slain  six  or  seven  thousand.  Bam.  iii.  274.  D.  By 
Garcilasso’s  account,  five  thousand  were  massacred, 
p.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  The  number  which  I have  men- 
tioned, being  the  medium  between  the  extremes,  may 
probably  be  nearest  the  truth. 

Note  132. — Nothing  can  be  a more  striking  proof 
of  this  than  that  three  Spaniards  travelled  from  Cox- 
amalca  to  Cuzco.  The  distance  between  them  is  six 
hundred  miles.  In  every  place  throughout  this  great 
extent  of  country,  they  were  treated  with  all  the  ho- 
nours which  the  Peruvians  paid  to  their  sovereigns, 
and  even  to  their  divinities.  Under  pretext  of  amass- 
ing what  was  wanting  for  the  ransom  of  the  inca, 
they „ demanded  'he  plates  of  gold  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco  were  adorn- 
ed ; and  though  the  priests  were  unwilling  to  alienate 
those  sacred  ornaments,  and  the  people  refused  to 
violate  the  shrine  of  their  god,  the  three  Spaniard*, 
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with  their  own  hands,  robbed  the  temple  of  part  of 
this  valuable  treasure ; and  such  was  the  reverence 
of  the  natives  for  their  persons,  that  though  they  be- 
held this  act  of  sacrilege  with  astonishment,  they  did 
not  attempt  to  prevent  or  disturb  the  commission 
of  it.  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  Sancho  ap.  Ramus,  iii. 
375,  D. 

Note  133. — According  to  Herrera,  the  spoil  of 
Cuzco,  after  setting  apart  the  king’s  fifth,  was  di 
vidcd  among  480  persons.  Each  received  4000  pesos. 
This  amounts  to  1,920,000  pesos.  Dec.  v.  lib.  vi.  c. 
3.  Bu*  as  the  general  and  other  officers  were  enti- 
tled to  a share  far  greater  than  that  of  the  private 
men,  the  sum  total  must  have  risen  much  beyond 
what  I have  mentioned.  Gomara,  c.  123,  and  Za- 
rate, lib.  ii.  c.  8,  satisfy  themselves  with  asserting  in 
general  that  the  plunder  of  Cuzco  was  of  greater 
value  than  the  ransom  of  Atahualpa. 

Note  134. — No  expedition  in  the  New  World  was 
conducted  with  more  persevering  courage  than  that 
of  Alvarado,  and  in  none  were  greater  hardships 
endured.  Many  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it  were, 
like  their  leader,  veterans  who  had  served  under  Cor- 
tes, inured  to  all  the  rigour  of  American  war.  Such 
of  my  readers  as  have  not  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
the  striking  description  of  their  sufferings  by  Zarate 
or  Herrera,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
their  march  from  the  sea-coast  to  Quito,  by  consult- 
ing the  account  which  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  gives  of  his 
own  journey,  in  1736,  nearly  in  the  same  route; 
Voy.  tom.  i.  p.  178,  &c.,  or  that  of  M.  Bouguer,  who 
proceeded  from  Puerto  Viejo  to  Quito,  by  the  same 
road  which  Alvarado  took.  He  compares  his  own 
journey  with  that  of  the  Spanish  leader,  and  by  the 
comparison  gives  a most  striking  idea  of  the  boldness 
and  patience  of  Alvarado,  in  forcing  his  way  through 
so  many  obstacles.  Voyage  du  Perou,  p.  28,  & c. 

Note  135. — According  to  Herrera,  there  was  en- 
tered on  account  of  the  king,  in  gold,  155,300  pesos, 
and  5400  marks  (each  eight  ounces)  of  silver,  besides 
several  vessels  and  ornaments,  some  of  gold  and 
others  of  silver;  on  account  of  private  persons,  in 
gold,  499,000  pesos,  and  54,000  marks  of  silver. 
Dec.  5,  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 

Note  136 — The  Peruvians  not  only  imitated  the 
military  arts  of  the  Spaniards,  but  had  recourse  to 
devices  of  their  own.  As  the  cavalry  were  the  chief 
objects  of  their  terror,  they  endeavoured  to  render 
them  incapable  of  acting  by  means  of  a long  thong 
with  a stone  fastened  to  each  end.  This  when  thrown 
by  a skilful  hand  twisted  about  the  horse  and  its 
rider,  and  entangled  them  so  as  to  obstruct  their  mo- 
tions. Herrera  mentions  this  as  an  invention  of 
their  own.  Dec.  5,  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  But  as  I have 
observed,  this  weapon  is  common  among  seve- 
ral barbarous  tribes  towards  the  extremity  of  South 
America ; and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Peruvians 
had  observed  the  dexterity  with  which  they  used  it  in 
hunting,  and  on  this  occasion  adopted  it  themselves. 
The  Spaniards  were  considerably  annoyed  by  it. 
Herrera,  ibid.  Another  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Peruvians  deserves  mention.  By  turning  a river 
out  of  its  channel  they  overflowed  a valley,  in  which 
a body  of  the  enemy  was  posted,  so  suddenly,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  Spaniards  made 
their  escape.  Herrera,  dec.  5,  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

Note  137 .-—Herrera’s  account  of  Orellana’s  voy- 
age is  the  most  minute,  and  apparently  the  most 
accurate.  It  was  probably  taken  from  the  journal  of 
Orellana  himself.  But  the  dates  are  not  distinctly 
marked.  His  navigation  down  the  Coca,  or  Napo, 
beyan  early  in  February,  1541 ; and  he  arrived  at 


the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  26th  of  August,  having 
spent  near  seven  months  in  the  voyage.  M.  de  la 
Condamine,  in  the  year  1742,  sailed  from  Cuenca  to 
Para,  a settlement  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  a navigation  much  longer  than  that  of  Orel- 
lana, in  less  than  four  months.  Voyage,  p.  179.  But 
the  two  adventurers  w'ere  very  differently  provided 
for  the  voyage.  This  hazardous  undertaking,  to 
which  ambition  prompted  Orellana,  and  to  which  the 
love  of  science  led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  »vas  under- 
taken in  the  year  1769,  by  Madam  Godin  des  Odo- 
nais,  from  conjugal  affection.  The  narrative  of  the 
hardships  which  she  suffered,  of  the  dangers  to  which 
she  was  exposed,  and  of  the  disasters  which  befel  her, 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  affecting  stories  in 
any  language,  exhibiting  in  her  conduct  a striking 
picture  of  the  fortitude  which  distinguishes  the  one 
sex,  mingled  with  the  sensibility  and  tenderness  pe- 
culiar to  the  other.  Lettre  de  M.  Godin  a M.  de  la 
Condamine. 

Note  138. — Herrera  gives  a striking  picture  of 
their  indigence.  Twelve  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
officers  of  distinction  under  Almagro,  lodged  in  the 
same  house,  and  having  but  one  cloak  among  them, 
it  was  worn  alternately  by  him  who  had  occasion  to 
appear  in  public,  while  the  rest,  from  the  want  of  a 
decent  dress,  were  obliged  to  keep  within  doors. 
Their  former  friends  and  companions  were  so  much 
afraid  of  giving  offence  to  Pizarro,  that  they  durst 
not  entertain  or  even  converse  with  them.  One  may 
conceive  what  was  the  condition,  and  what  the  in- 
dignation of  men  once  accustomed  to  power  and 
opulence,  when  they  felt  themselves  poor  and  de 
spised,  without  a roof  under  which  to  shelter  their 
heads,  while  they  beheld  others,  whose  merits  and 
services  were  not  equal  to  theirs,  living  in  splendour 
in  sumptuous  edifices.  Dec.  6,  lib.  viii.  c.  6. 

Note  139. — Herrera,  whose  accuracy  entitles  him 
to  great  credit,  asserts,  that  Gonzalo  Pizarro  pos- 
sessed domains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuquesaca 
de  la  Plata,  which  yielded  him  an  annual  revenue 
greater  than  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
best  endowed  see  in  Europe.  Dec.  7,  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 

Note  140. — All  the  Spanish  writers  describe  his 
march,  and  the  distresses  of  both  parties,  very  mi- 
nutely. Zarate  observes,  that  hardly  any  parallel 
to  it  occurs  in  history,  either  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  the  retreat,  or  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit. 
Pizarro,  according  to  his  computation,  followed  the 
viceroy  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles.  Lib.  v. 
c.  16,  26. 

Note  141. — It  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez, 
the  best  informed  historian  of  that  period,  to  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  pesos.  Lib.  ii.  c.  79. 

Note  142. — Carvajal,  from  the  beginning,  had 
been  an  advocate  for  an  accommodation  with  Gasca. 
Finding  Pizarro  incapable  of  holding  that  bold  course 
which  he  originally  suggested,  he  recommended  to 
him  a timely  submission  to  his  sovereign  as  the 
safest  measure.  When  the  president’s  offers  were 
first  communicated  to  Carvajal,  “By  our  Lady’’ 
(said  he,  in  that  strain  of  buffoonery  which  was  fa- 
miliar to  him),  “the  priest  issues  gracious  bulls.  He 
gives  them  both  good  and  cheap ; let  us  not  only 
accept  them,  but  wear  them  as  reiiques  about  our 
necks.”  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  63. 

Note  143.— -During  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  seven  hundred  men  were  killed  in  battle, 
and  three  hundred  and  eighty  were  hanged  or  be- 
headed. Herrera,  dec.  8,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above  three 
hundred  of  these  were  cut  off  by  Carvajal.  Fernan- 
dez, lib.  ii.  c.  91.  Zarate  makes  the  number  of 
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those  put  to  a violent  death  five  hundred.  Lib* 
vii.  c.  1. 

Note  144  — In  my  inquiries  concerning  the  man- 
ners and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  1 have  received 
much  information  from  a large  manuscript  of  Don 


final  syllable  zin  or  azin  to  any  word,  it  become!  a 
I proper  expression  of  veneration  in  the  mouth  of  an 
| inferior.  If,  in  speaking  to  an  equal,  the  woid 
father  is  to  be  used,  it  is  tatl,  but  an  inferior  say! 
tatzin.  One  priest  speaking  to  another,  calls  him 


Alonso  de  Corita,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  court  of  j teopixque  ; a person  of  inferior  rank  calls  him  teopix 
audience  of  Mexico.  In  the  year  1553  Philip  II.,  j catzin.  The  name  of  the  emperor  who  reigned  when 
in  order  to  discover  the  mode  of  levying  tribute  from  j Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was  Montezuma  ; but  his 
his  Indian  subjects,  that  would  be  most  beneficial  to  | vassals,  from  reverence,  pronounced  it  Montezumazin. 


the  crown,  and  least  oppressive  to  them,  addressed  a j Torribio,  MS.  Palaf.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  65.  The 
mandate  to  all  the  courts  of  audience  in  America,  j Mexicans  had  not  only  reverential  nouns,  but  reve-  j 
enjoining  them  to  answer  certain  queries  which  he  j rential  verbs.  The  manner  in  which  these  are  ■ 

formed  from  the  verbs  in  common  use  is  explained  by 
D.  Jos.  Aug.  Aldama  y Guevara  in  his  Mexican 
Grammar,  No.  188. 

Note  147. — From  comparing  several  passages  in 
Corita  and  Herrera,  we  may  collect,  with  some  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  the  various  modes  in  which  the 
Mexicans  contributed  towards  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. Some  persons  of  the  first  order  seem  to  have 
been  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tribute,  and, 
as  their  only  duty  to  the  public,  were  bound  to  per- 
sonal service  in  war,  and  to  follow  the  banner  of 
their  sovereign  with  their  vassals.  2.  The  immediate 
vassals  of  the  crown  wrere  bound  not  only  to  personal 
military  service,  but  paid  a certain  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  their  lands  in  kind.  3.  Those  who  held 
offices  of  honour  or  trust  paid  a certain  share  of  what 
they  received  in  consequence  of  holding  these.  4. 
Each  Cupulla , or  association,  cultivated  some  part 
of  the  common  field  allotted  to  it,  for  the  behoof  of 
the  crown,  and  deposited  the  produce  in  the  royal 
granaries.  5.  Some  part  of  whatever  was  brought 
to  the  public  markets,  whether  fruits  of  the  earth  or 
the  various  productions  of  their  artists  and  manufac- 
turers, was  demanded  for  the  public  use,  and  the 
merchants  who  paid  this  were  exempted  from  every 
other  tax.  6.  The  Mayeques , or  adscripti  glebee, 
were  bound  to  cultivate  certain  districts  in  every 
province,  which  may  be  considered  as  crown  lands, 
and  brought  the  increase  into  public  storehouses. 
Thus  the  sovereign  received  some  part  of  whatever 
was  useful  or  valuable  in  the  country,  whether  it  was 
the  natural  production  of  the  soil,  or  acquired  by  the 
industry  of  the  people.  What  each  contributed  to- 
wards the  support  of  government  seems  to  have  been 
inconsiderable.  Corita,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  que- 
ries put  to  the  audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip  II., 
endeavours  to  estimate  in  money  the  value  of  what 
each  citizen  might  be  supposed  to  pay,  and  does  not 
reckon  it  at  more  than  three  or  four  reals,  about 
eighteen  pence  or  two  shillings  a head. 

Note  148. — Cortes,  who  seems  to  have  been  as 
much  astonished  with  this  as  with  any  instance  of 
Mexican  ingenuity,  gives  a particular  description  of 
it.  Along  one  of  the  causeways,  says  he,  by  which 
they  enter  the  city,  are  conducted  two  conduits, 
composed  of  clay  tempered  with  mortar,  about  two 
paces  in  breadth,  and  raised  about  six  feet.  In  one 
of  them  is  conveyed  a stream  of  excellent  water,  as 
large  as  the  body  of  a man,  into  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  it  supplies  all  the  inhabitants  plentifully. 
The  other  is  empty,  that  when  it  is  necessary  to 
clean  or  repair  the  former,  the  stream  of  water  may 
be  turned  into  it.  As  this  conduit  passes  along  two 
of  the  bridges,  where  there  are  no  breaches  in  the 
causeway,  through  which  the  salt-water  of  the  lake 
flows,  it  is  conveyed  over  them  in  pipes  as  large  as 
the  body  of  an  ox,  then  carried  from  the  conduit  to 
the  remote  quarters  of  the  city  in  canoes,  and  sold  to 
the  inhabitants.  Relat.  ap.  Ramus.  21 4,  a. 

Note  149. — In  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  at 


proposed  to  them,  concerning  the  ancient  form  of 
government  established  among  the  various  nations 
of  Indians,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  taxes  to  their  kings  or  chiefs.  In 
obedience  to  this  mandate  Corita,  who  had  resided 
nineteen  years  in  America,  fourteen  of  which  he 
passed  in  New  Spain,  composed  the  work  of  which  I 
have  a copy.  He  acquaints  his  sovereign,  that  he 
had  made  it  an  object,  during  his  residence  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  all  its  provinces  which  he  had  visited,  to 
inquire  diligently  into  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  natives  : that  he  had  conversed  for  this  purpose 
with  many  aged  and  intelligent  Indians,  and  con- 
sulted several  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  who  un- 
derstood the  Indian  languages  most  perfectly,  parti- 
cularly some  of  those  who  landed  in  New  Spain 
soon  after  the  conquest.  Corita  appears  to  be  a man 
of  some  learning,  and  to  have  carried  on  his  inqui- 
ries with  the  diligence  and  accuracy  to  which  he 
pretends.  Greater  credit  is  due  to  his  testimony 
from  one  circumstance.  His  work  was  not  composed 
with  a view  to  publication,  or  in  support  of  any  par- 
ticular theory,  but  contains  simple  though  full  an- 
swers to  queries  proposed  to  him  officially.  Though 
Herrera  does  not  mention  him  among  the  authors 
whom  he  had  followed  as  guides  in  his  history,  I 
should  suppose,  from  several  facts  of  which  he  takes 
notice,  as  well  as  from  several  expressions  which  he 
uses,  that  this  memorial  of  Corita  was  not  unknown 
to  him. 

Note  145. — The  early  Spanish  writers  were  so 
hasty  and  inaccurate  in  estimating  the  numbers  of 
people  in  the  provinces  and  towns  of  America  that  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  that  of  Mexico  itself  with 
any  degree  of  precision.  Cortes  describes  the  ex- 
tent and  populousness  of  Mexico  in  general  terms, 
which  imply  that  it  was  not  inferior  to  the  greatest 
cities  in  Europe.  Gomara  is  more  explicit,  and 
affirms,  that  there  were  60.000  houses  or  families  in 
Mexico,  Cron.  c.  78.  Herrera  adopts  his  opinion, 
dec.  2,  lib.  vii.  c.  1 3 ; and  the  generality  of  writers 
follow  them  implicitly  without  inquiry  or  scruple. 
According  to  this  account  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
must  have  been  about  300,000.  Torquemada,  with 
his  usual  propensity  to  the  marvellous,  asserts,  that 
there  were  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  houses  or 
families  in  Mexico,  and  consequently  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  Lib.  iii.  c.  23.  But  in  a 
very  judicious  account  of  the  Mexican  empire,  by 
one  of  Cortes’s  officers,  the  population  is  fixed  at 
60,000  people.  Ramusio,  iii.  309,  a.  Even  by  this 
account,  which  probably  is  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  any  of  the  foregoing,  Mexico  was  a great  city. 

Note  146. — It  is  to  P.  Torribio  de  Benavente 
that  I am  indebted  for  this  curious  observation.  Pa- 
lafox,  bishop  of  Cuidad  de  la  Puebla  Los  Angeles, 
confirms  and  illustrates  it  more  fully.  The  Mexican 
(says  he)  is  the  only  language  in  which  a termina- 
tion indicating  respect,  silavas  reverentiales  y de  cor- 
tesia,  may  be  affixed  to  every  word.  By  adding  the 
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Madrid  are  shown  suits  of  armour,  which  are  called 
Montezuma’s.  They  are  composed  of  thin  lacquered 
copper-plates.  In  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent 
judges,  they  are  evidently  eastern.  The  forms  ot  the 
silver  ornaments  upon  them,  representing  dragons, 
&c.,  may  be  considered  as  a confirmation  of  this. 
They  are  infinitely  superior,  in  point  of  workman- 
ship, to  any  effort  of  American  art.  The  Spaniards 
probably  received  them  from  the  Philippine  islands. 
The  only  unquestionable  specimen  ot  Mexican  art 
that  I know  of  in  Great  Britain,  is  a cup  of  very  fine 
gold,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Montezuma. 
It  weighs  5 oz.  12  dwt.  Three  drawings  of  it  were 
exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  10, 
1765.  A man’s  head  is  represented  on  this  cup.  On 
one  side  the  full  face,  on  the  other  the  profile,  on  the 
third  the  back  parts  of  the  head.  The  relievo  is  said 
to  have  been  produced  by  pinching  the  inside  of  the 
cup,  so  as  to  make  the  representation  of  a face  on 
the  outside.  The  features  are  gross,  but  represented 
with  some  degree  of  art,  and  certainly  too  rude  for 
Spanish  workmanship.  This  cup  was  purchased  by 
Edward  Earl  of  Orford,  while  he  lay  in  the  harbour 
of  Cadiz  with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Lord  Archer. 
I am  indebted  for  this  information  to  my  respectable 
and  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Barrington.  In  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Archaeoiogia,  p 107,  is  published  an 
account  of  some  masks  of  Terra  Cotta,  brought  from 
a burying-ground  on  the  American  continent,  about 
seventy  miles  from  the  British  settlement  on  the 
Mosquito  shore.  They  are  said  to  be  likenesses  of 
chiefs  or  other  eminent  persons.  From  the  descrip- 
tions and  engravings  of  them  we  have  an  additional 
proof  of  the  imperfect  state  of  arts  among  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

Note  150. — The  learned  reader  will  perceive  how 
much  I have  been  indebted,  in  this  part  of  my  work, 
to  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  has 
traced  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  human  mind 
advanced  in  this  line  of  its  progress,  with  much  eru- 
dition, and  greater  ingenuity.  He  is  the  first,  as  far 
as  I know,  who  formed  a rational  and  consistent 
theory  concerning  the  various  modes  of  writing  prac- 
tised by  nations,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of 
their  improvement..  Div.  Legation  of  Moses,  iii.  69, 
&c.  Some  important  observations  have  been  added 
by  M.  le  President  de  Brosscs,  the  learned  and  intel- 
ligent author  of  the  Traite  de  la  Formation  Meca- 
nique  des  Lan^ues,  tom.  i.  295,  &c. 

As  the*  Mexican  paintings  are  the  most  curious 
monument  extant  of  the  earliest  mode  of  writing,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  give  some  account  of  the 
means  by  which  they  were  preserved  from  the  gene- 
ral wreck  of  every  work  of  art  in  America,  and  com- 
municated to  the  public.  For  the  most  early  and 
complete  collection  of  these  published  by  Purchas, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  attention  of  that  curious  in- 
quirer, Hakluyt.  Don  Antonio  Mendoza,  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  having  deemed  those  paintings  a pro- 
per present  for  Charles  V.,  the  ship  in  which*  they 
were  sent  to  Spain  was  taken  by  a French  cruiser, 
and  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Thevet,  the 
king’s  geographer,  who,  having  travelled  himself 
into  the  New  World,  and  described  one  of  its  pro- 
vinces, was  a curious  observer  of  whatever  tended  to 
illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Americans.  On  his 
death  they  were  purchased  by  Hakluyt,  at  that  time 
chaplain  of  the  English  ambassador  to  the  French 
court;  and  being  left  by  him  to  Purchas,  were  pub- 
lished at  the  desire  of  the  learned  antiquary  Sir 
Henry  Spelman.  Purchas,  iii.  1065.  They  were 


j translated  from  English  into  French  by  Melchize' 
j deck  Thevenot,  and  published  in  his  collection  ot 
voyages,  A.  D.  1683. 

The  second  specimen  of  Mexican  picture-writing 
was  published  by  Dr.  Francis  Gemelli  Carreri,  in 
two  copper-plates.  The  first  is  a map,  or  represen- 
tation of  the  progress  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on 
their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  of  the  various 
stations  in  which  they  settled,  before  they  founded 
the  capital  of  their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico. 
The  second  is  a chronological  wheel,  or  circle,  re- 
presenting the  manner  in  which  they  computed  and 
marked  their  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  He  received  *■ 
both  from  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y Congorra,  a 
diligent  collector  of  ancient  Mexican  documents. 
But  as  it  seems  now  to  be  a received  opinion 
(founded,  as  far  as  I know,  on  no  good  evidence) 
that  Carreri  wa3  never  out  of  Italy,  and  that  his 
famous  Giro  del  Mundo  is  an  account  of  a fictitious 
voyage,  I have  not  mentioned  these  paintings  in  the 
text.  They  have,  however,  manifestly  the  appear- 
ance of  being  Mexican  productions,  and  are  allowed 
to  be  so  by  Boturini,  who  was  well  qualified  to  de- 
termine whether  they  were  genuine  or  suppositious. 

M.  Clavigero  likewise  admits  them  to  be  genuine 
paintings  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  To  me  they 
always  appeared  to  be  so,  though,  from  my  desire  to 
rest  no  part  of  my  narrative  upon  questionable 
authority,  I did  not  refer  to  them  The  style  of 
painting  in  the  former  is  considerably  more  perfect 
than  any  other  specimen  of  Mexican  design ; but  a s 
the  original  is  said  to  have  been  much  defaced  by 
time,  I suspect  that  it  has  been  improved  by  soma 
touches  from  the  hand  of  an  European  artist.  Car- 
reri, Churchill,  iv.  p.  487.  The  chronological 
wheel  is  a just  delineation  of  the  Mexican  mode  of 
computing  time,  as  described  by  Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 

It  seems  to  resemble  one  which  that  learned  Jesuit 
had  seen ; and  if  it  be  admitted  as  a genuine  monu- 
ment, it  proves  that  the  Mexicans  had  artificial  or 
arbitrary  characters,  which  represented  several 
things  besides  numbers.  Each  month  is  there  re- 
presented by  a symbol  expressive  of  some  work  or 
rite  peculiar  to  it. 

The  third  specimen  of  Mexican  fainting  was  dis- 
covered by  another  Italian.  In  1736,  Lorenzo 
Boturino  Benaduci  set  out  for  New  Spain,  and  was 
led  by  several  incidents  to  study  the  language  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  to  collect  the  remains  of  their  his- 
torical monuments.  He  persisted  nine  years  in  his 
researches,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a projector,  and 
the  patience  of  an  antiquary.  In  1746,  he  pub- 
lished at  Madrid,  Ida  de  una  Nueva  Historia  Gene- 
ral de  la  America  Septentrional,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  result  of  his  inquiries  ; and  he  added  to 
it  a catalogue  of  his  American  Historical  Museum, 
arranged  undeY  thirty-six  different  heads.  His  idea, 
of  a New  History  appears  to  me  the  work  of  a whim- 
sical credulous  man.  But  his  catalogue  of  Mexican 
maps,  paintings,  tribute-rolls,  calendars.  &c.,  is 
much  larger  than  one  could  have  expected.  Unfor- 
tunately a ship,  in  which  he  had  sent  a considerable 
part  of  them  to  Europe,  was  taken  by  an  English 
privateer  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  which  commenced  in  the  year  1739;  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  perished  by  falling  into  the 
hands  of  ignorant  captors.  Boturini  himself  in 
curred  the  displeasure  of  the  Spanish  court,  and 
died  in  an  hospital  at  Madrid.  The  history,  of 
which  the  Idea , &c.  was  only  a prospectus,  was  never 
published.  The  remainder  of  his  Museum  seems  to 
have  been  dispersed.  Some  part  of  it  come  into  th® 
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possession  of  the  present  archbishop  of  Toledo,  when 
he  was  primate  of  New  Spain;  and  he  published 
from  it  that  curious  tribute  roll  which.  I have  men- 
tioned. 

The  only  other  collection  of  Mexican  paintings,  as 
„ far  as  1 can  learn,  is  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna  By  order  of  their  imperial  majesties,  I 
have  obtained  such  a specimen  of  these  as  I desired, 
in  eight  paintings  made  w’ith  so  much  fidelity,  that  I 
am  informed  the  copies  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  originals.  According  to  a note  in  this 
Codex  Mexicanus,  it  appears  to  have  been  a present 
from  Emmanuel  king  of  Portugal  to  pope  Clement 
VII.,  who  died  A.  D.  1533.  After  passing  through 
the  hands  of  several  illustrious  proprietors,  it  fell 
into  those  of  the  Cardinal  of  Saxe-Eisenach,  who 
presented  it  to  the  emperor  Leopold.  These  paint 
ings  are  manifestly  Mexican,  but  they  are  in  a style 
very  different  from  any  of  the  former.  An  engraving 
has  been  made  of  one  of  them,  in  order  to  gratify 
such  of  my  readers  as  may  deem  this  an  object  wor- 
thy of  their  attention.  Were  it  an  object  of  sufficient 
importance,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible,  by  re- 
course to  the  plates  of  Purchas,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  as  a key,  to  form  plausible  conjectures 
concerning  the  meaning  of  this  picture.  Many  of 
the  figures  are  evidently  similar.  A.  A.  are  targets 
and  darts,  almost  in  the  same  form  with  those  pub- 
lished by  Purchas,  p.  1070,  1071,  &c.  B.  B.  are 
figures  of  temples,  nearly  resembling  those  in  Pur- 
chas, p.  1109,  and  1113.,  and  in  Lorenzana,  plate  II. 
C.  is  a bale  of  mantles,  or  cotton  cloths,  the  figure  of 
which  occurs  in  almost  every  plate  of  Purchas  and 
Lorenzana.  E.  E.  E.  seem  to  be  Mexican  captains 
in  their  war  dress,  the  fantastic  ornaments  of  which 
resemble  the  figures  in  Purchas,  p.  1110,  1111. 
2113.  I should  suppose  this  picture  to  be  a tribute- 
roll,  as  their  mode  of  noting  numbers  occurs  fre- 
quently. D.  D.  D.,  &c.  According  to  Boturini, 
the  mode  of  computation  by  the  number  of  knots 
was  known  to  the  Mexicans  as  well  as  to  the  Peru- 
vians, p.  85.,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  number 
of  units  is  represented  in  the  Mexican  paintings  in 
my  possession  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion.  They 
plainly  resemble  a string  of  knots  on  a cord  or 
slender  rope. 

Since  I published  the  former  edition,  Mr.  Waddi- 
love,  who  is  still  pleased  to  continue  his  friendly 
attention  to  procure  me  information,  has  discovered, 
in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  a volume  in  folio,  con- 
sisting of  forty  sheets  of  a kind  of  pasteboard,  each 
the  size  of  a common  sheet  of  writing  paper,  with 
great  variety  of  uncouth  and  whimsical  figures  of 
Mexican  painting,  in  very  fresh  colours,  and  with  an 
explanation  in  Spanish  to  most  of  them.  The  first 
twenty  two  sheets  are  the  signs  of  the  months,  days, 
&c.  About  the  middle  of  each  sheet  are  two  or 
more  large  figures  for  the  month,  surrounded  by  the 
signs  of  the  days.  The  last  eighteen  sheets  are  not 
so  filled  with  figures.  They  seem  to  be  signs  of 
deities,  and  images  of  various  objects.  According 
to  this  Calendar  in  the  Escurial,  the  Mexican  year 
contained  286  days,  divided  into  22  months  of  13 
days.  Each  day  is  represented  by  a different  sign, 
taken  from  some  natural  object,  a serpent,  a dog,  a 
"J  lizard,  a reed,  a house,  &c.  The  signs  of  days  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  Escurial  are  precisely  the  same 
with  those  mentioned  by  Boturini,  Idea,  & c.  p.  45. 
But,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  that  author,  the  Mexican 
year  contained  360  days,  divided  into  18  months  of 
20  days.  The  order  of  days  in  every  month  was 
computed,  according  to  him,  first  by  what  he  calls  a 


tridecennary  progression  of  days  from  one  to  'tl-rteen, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Calendar  cf  the 
Escurial,  and  then  by  a septenary  progression  o» 
days  from  one  to  seven,  making  in  all  twenty.  In 
this  calendar  not  only  the  signs  which  distinguish 
each  day,  but  the  qualities  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  each  month,  are  marked.  There  are  certain 
weaknesses  which  seem  to  accompany  the  human 
mind  through  every  stage  of  its  progress  in  observa- 
tion and  science.  Slender  as  was  the  knowledge  of 
the  Mexicans  in  astronomy,  it  appears  to  have  been 
already  connected  with  judicial  astrology.  The  for- 
tune and  character  of  persons  born  in  each  month 
are  supposed  to  be  decided  by  some  superior  influ- 
ence predominant  at  the  time  of  nativity.  Hence  it 
is  foretold  in  the  calendar,  that  all  who  are  born  in 
one  month  will  be  rich,  in  another  warlike,  in  a 
third  luxurious,  &c.  The  pasteboard,  or  whatever 
substance  it  may  be  on  which  the  calendar  in  the 
Escurial  is  painted,  seems,  by  Mr.  Waddilove’s  de- 
scription of  it,  to  resemble  nearly  that  in  the  impe- 
rial library  at  Vienna.  In  several  particulars  the 
figures  bear  some  likeness  to  those  in  the  plate 
which  I have  published.  The  figures  marked  D, 
which  induced  me  to  conjecture  that  this  painting 
might  be  a tribute-roll  similar  to  those  published  by 
Purchas  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Wad- 
dilove  supposes  to  be  signs  of  days  ; and  I have  such 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  as  to 
conclude  his  opinion  to  be  well  founded.  It  appears, 
from  the  characters  in  which  the  explanations  of  the 
figures  are  written,  that  this  curious  monument  of 
Mexican  art  has  been  obtained  soon  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  empire.  It  is  singular  that  it  should 
never  have  been  mentioned  by  any  Spanish  author. 

Note  151. — The  first  was  called  the  Prince  of  the 
Deathful  Lance ; the  second  the  Divider  of  Men  ; 
the  third  the  Shedder  of  Blood  ; the  fourth  the  Lord 
of  the  Dark-house.  Acosta,  lib.  vi  c.  25. 

Note  152. — The  temple  of  Cholula,  which  waa 
deemed  more  holy  than  any  u>  New  Spain,  was  like- 
wise the  most  considerable.  But  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a mount  of  solid  earth.  According  to 
T orquemada,  it  was  above  a quarter  of  a league  in 
circuit  at  the  base,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  fort* 
fathom.  Mon.  lnd.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.  Even  M.  Cla- 
vigero  acknowledges  that  all  the  Mexiban  temples 
were  solid  structures,  or  earthen  mounts,  and  of 
consequence  cannot  be  considered  as  any  evidence  of 
their  having  made  any  considerable  progress  in  the 
art  of  building.  Clavig.  ii.  207. 

From  inspecting  various  figures  of  temples  in  the 
paintings  engraved  by  Purchas,  there  seems  to  be 
some  reason  for  suspecting  that  all  their  temples  were 
constructed  in  the  same  manner.  See  V ol.  iii.  p.  1 109, 
1110,  1113. 

Note  153. — Not  only  in  Tlascala  and  Tepeaca, 
but  even  in  Mexico  itself,  the  houses  of  the  people 
were  mere  huts  built  with  turf  or  mud,  or  the 
branches  of  trees.  They  were  extremely  low,  and 
slight,  and  without  any  furniture  but  a few  earthen 
vessels.  Like  the  rudest  Indians  several  families 
resided  under  the  same  roof,  without  having  any  se 
parate  apartments.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  vii.  c.  13, 
lib.  x.  c.  22,  dec.  3,  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  Torquem.  lib.  iii. 
chap.  23. 

Note  154. — I am  informed  by  a person  who  re- 
sided long  in  New  Spain,  and  visited  almost  every 
province  of  it,  that  there  is  not,  in  all  the  extent  of 
that  vast  empire,  any  monument  or  vestige  of  any 
building  more  ancient  than  the  conquest,  nor  of  any 
bridge  or  highway,  except  some  remains  of  the  cause- 
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way  from  Guadaloupe  to  that  gate  of  Mexico  by 
which  Cortes  entered  the  city.  MS.  penes  me.  The 
author  of  another  account  in  manuscript  observes, 

“ That  at  this  day  there  does  not  remain  even  the 
smallest  vestige  of  the  existence  of  any  ancient  Indian 
building  public  or  private,  either  in  Mexico  or  in 
any  province  of  New  Spain.  I have  travelled,  says 
he,  through  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  them,  viz. 
New  Galicia,  New  Biscay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora, 
Cinaloa,  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  New  San- 
tandero,  without  having  observed  any  monument 
worth  notice,  except  some  ruins  near  an  ancient 
village  in  the  valley  de  Casas  Grandes,  in  lat.  N. 

3 deg.  46  min.,  long.  258  deg.  24  min.  from  the 
island  of  Teneriffe,  or  460  leagues  N.  N.  W.  from 
Mexico.”  He  describes  these  ruins  minutely,  and 
they  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a paltry  building  of 
turf  and  stone,  plastered  over  with  white  earth  or 
lime.  A missionary  informed  that  gentleman  that 
he  had  discovered  the  ruins  of  another  edifice  simi- 
lar to  the  former,  about  an  hundred  leagues  towards 
N.  W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Pedro.  MS. 
penes  me. 

These  testimonies  derive  great  credit  from  one  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  were  not  given  in  support  of 
any  particular  system  or  theory,  but  as  simple  an- 
swers to  queries  which  I had  proposed.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  when  these  gentlemen  assert 
that  no  ruins  or  monuments  of  any  ancient  work 
whatever  are  now  to  be  discovered  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  they  meant  that  there  were  no  such  ruins  or 
monuments  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  grandeur  or 
magnificence  in  the  works  of  its  ancient  inhabitants. 
For  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  several  Spanish 
authors,  that  in  Otumba,  Tlascala,  Cholula,  &c., 
some  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  visible. 
Villa  Segnor  Theatro  Amer.  p.  143,  308,  353.  D. 
Fran.  Ant.  Lorenzana,  formerly  Archbishop  of 
Mexico,  and  now  of  Toledo,  in  his  introduction  to 
that  edition  of  the  Cartas  de  Relacion  of  Cortes, 
which  he  published  at  Mexico,  mentions  some  ruins 
which  are  still  visible  in  several  of  the  towns  through 
which  Cortes  passed  in  his  way  to  the  capital,  p.  4, 
&c.  But  neither  of  these  authors  gives  any  descrip- 
tion of  them,  and  they  seem  to  be  so  very  inconside- 
rable, as  to  shew  only  that  some  buildings  had  once 
been  there.*  The  large  mount  of  earth  at  Cholula, 
which  the  Spaniards  dignified  with  the  name  of 
temple,  still  remains,  but  without  any  steps  by  which 
to  ascend,  or  any  facing  of  stone.  It  appears  now 
like  a natural  mount,  covered  with  grass  and  shrubs, 
and  possibly  it  was  never  any  thing  more.  Torquem. 
lib.  iii.  c.  19.  I have  received  a minute  description 
of  the  remains  of  a temple  near  Cuernavaca,  on  the 
road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco.  It  is  composed  of 
large  stones,  fitted  to  each  other  as  nicely  as  those  in 
the  buildings  of  the  Peruvians,  which  are  hereafter 
mentioned.  At  the  foundation  it  forms  a square  of 
twenty-five  yards ; but  as  .t  rises  in  height  it  dimi- 
nishes in  extent,  not  gradually,  but  by  being  con- 
tracted suddenly  at  regular  distances,  so  that  it  must 
have  resembled  the  figure  B in  the  plate.  It  termi- 
nated, it  is  said,  in  a spire. 

Note  155. — The  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, with  respect  to  the  number  of  human  victims 
sacrificed  in  Mexico,  appears  to  be  very  great.  Ac- 
cording to  Gomara,  there  was  no  year  in  which 
twenty  thousand  human  victims  were  not  offered  to 
the  Mexican  divinities,  and  in  some  years  they 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand.  Cron.  c.  229.  The 
skulls  of  those  unhappy  persons  were  ranged  in  order 
in  & building  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  two  of 


Cortes’s  officers,  who  had  counted  them,  informed 
Gomara  thot  their  number  was  a hundred  and  thirty- 
six  thousand.  Ibid.  c.  82.  Herrera’s  account  is  still 
more  incredible,  that  the  number  of  victims  was  so 
great  that  five  thousand  have  been  sacrificed  in  one 
day,  nay,  on  some  occasions,  no  less  than  twenty 
thousand.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  ii  c.  16.  Torquemada  goes 
beyond  both  in  extravagance;  for  he  asserts  that 
twenty  thousand  children,  exclusive  of  other  vic- 
tims, were  slaughtered  annually.  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  vii. 
c.  21.  The  most  respectable  authority  in  favour  of 
such  high  numbers  is  that  of  Zumurraga,  the  first 
bishop  of  Mexico,  who,  in  a letter  to  the  chaptcr-ge 
neral  of  his  order,  A.  D.  1631,  asserts  that  the  Mex- 
icans sacrificed  annually  twenty  thousand  victims. 
Davilo.  Teatro  Eccles.  126.  In  opposition  to  all 
these  accounts,  B.  de  las  Casas  observes,  that  if  there 
had  bednsuch  an  annual  waste  of  the  human  species, 
the  country  could  never  have  arrived  at  that  degree 
of  populousness  for  which  it  was  remarkable  when 
the  Spaniards  first  landed  there.  This  reasoning  is 
just.  If  the  number  of  victims  in  all  the  provinces 
of  New  Spain  had  been  so  great,  not  only  must  po- 
pulation have  been  prevented  from  increasing,  but 
the  human  race  must  have  been  exterminated  in  a 
short  time.  For  besides  the  waste  of  the  species  by 
such  numerous  sacrifices,  it  is  observable  that  wher- 
ever the  fate  of  captives  taken  in  war  is  either  certain 
death  or  perpetual  slavery,  as  men  can  gain  nothing 
by  submitting  speedily  to  an  enemy,  they  always  re- 
sist to  the  uttermost,  and  war  becomes  bloody  and 
destructive  to  the  last  degree.  Las  Casas  positively 
asserts,  that  the  Mexicans  never  sacrificed  more  than 
fifty  or  a hundred  persons  in  a year.  See  his  dispute 
with  Sepulveda,  subjoined  to  his  Brevissima  Ilela- 
cion,  p.  105.  Cortes  does  not  specify  what  number 
of  victims  was  sacrificed  annually ; but  B.  Diaz  del 
Castillo  relates  that  an  inquiry  having  been  made 
with  respect  to  this  by  the  Franciscan  monks  who 
were  sent  into  New  Spain  immediately  after  the  con- 
quest, it  was  found  that  about  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred were  sacrificed  every  year  in  Mexico.  C.  207. 

Note  156. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  Peruvian  chronology  is  not  only  obscure,  but 
repugnant  to  conclusions  deduced  from  the  most  ac- 
curate and  extensive  observations,  concerning  the 
time  that  elapses  during  each  reign,  in  any  given 
succession  of  princes.  The  medium  has  been  found 
not  to  exceed  twenty  years.  According  to  Acosta 
and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Huana  Capac,  who  died 
abont  the  year  1527,  was  the  twelfth  inca.  Accord- 
ing to  this  rule  of  computing,  the  duration  of  the 
Peruvian  monarchy  ought  not  to  have  been  reckoned 
above  two  hundred  and  forty  years ; but  they  affirm 
that  it  had  subsisted  four  hundred  years.  Acosta, 
lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  By  this  account 
each  reign  is  extended  at  a medium  to  thirty  three 
years  instead  of  twenty,  the  number  ascertained  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  observations;  but  so  imperfect 
were  the  Peruvian  traditions,  that  though  the  total  is 
boldly  marked,  the  number  of  years  in  each  reign  is 
unknown. 

Note  157  — Many  of  the  early  Spanish  writers 
assert  that  the  Peruvians  offered  human  sacrifices. 
Xerez,  p.  190.  Z«rate,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  Acosta,  lib.  v. 
c.  19.  -But  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  contends,  that 
though  this  barbarous  practice  prevailed  among  their 
uncivilized  ancestors,  it  was  totally  abolished  by  the 
incas,  and  that  no  human  victim  was  ever  offered  in 
any  temple  of  the  sun.  This  assertion,  and  the  plau- 
sible reasons  with  which  he  confirms  it,  are  sufficient 
to  refute  the  Spanish  writers,  whose  accounts  seem, 
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to  be  founded  entirely  upon  report,  not  upon  what  | 
they  themselves  had  observed.  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  In 
one  of  their  festivals  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of 
bread  moistened  with  blood  drawn  from  the  arms, 
the  eyebrows,  and  noses  of  their  children.  Id.  lib.  vii. 
c.  6.  This  rite  may  have  been  derived  from  their 
ancient  practice,  in  their  uncivilized  state,  of  sacri- 
ficing human  victims. 

Note  158. — The  Spaniards  have  adopted  both 
those  customs  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  They  have 
preserved  some  of  the  aqueducts  or  canals,  made  in 
the  days  of  the  incas,  and  have  made  new  ones,  by 
which  they  water  every  field  that  they  cultivate. 
Ulloa,  Voyage,  tom.  i.  422, 477.  They  likewise  con- 
tinue to  use  yuano,  or  the  dung  of  sea-fowls,  as  ma- 
nure. Ulloa  gives  a description  of  the  almost  incre- 
dible quantity  of  it  in  the  small  islands  near  the 
coast.  Ibid.  481. 

Note  159. — The  temple  of  Cayambo,  the'  palace 
of  the  inca  at  Callo  in  the  plain  of  Lacatunga,  and 
that  of  Atun-Cannar,  are  described  by  Ulloa,  tom.  i. 
286,  &c.,  who  inspected  them  with  great  care.  M. 
de  Condamine  published  a curious  memoir  concern 
ing  the  ruins  of  Atun-Cannar.  Mem.  de  FAcademie 
de  Berlin,  A.  D.  1746,  p.  435.  Acosta  describes  the 
ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  examined.  Lib.  vi. 
c.  14.  Garcilasso,  in  his  usual  style,  gives  pompous 
and  confused  descriptions  of  several  temples  and 
other  public  edifices.  Lib.  iii.  c.  1,  c.  21,  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 

Don Zapata,  in  a large  treatise  concerning 

Peru,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  published,  com- 
municates some  information  with  respect  to  several 
monuments  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  which  have 
not  been  mentioned  by  other  authors  MS.  jienes  me, 
Artieulo  xx.  Ulloa  describes  some  of  the  ancient 
Peruvian  fortifications,  which  were  likewise  works  of 
great  extent  and  solklity.  Tom.  i.  391.  Three  cir- 
cumstances struck  all  those  observers ; the  vast  size 
of  the  stones  which  the  Peruvians  employed  in  some 
of  their  buildings.  Acosta  measured  one  which  was 
thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  six  in  thick- 
ness ; and  yet  he  adds,  that  in  the  fortress  at  Cuzco, 
there  were  stones  considerably  larger.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  Peruvians  could  move  these  and 
raise  them  to  the  height  of  even  twelve  feet.  Tire 
second  circumstance  is  the  imperfection  of  the  Peru- 
vian art,  when  applied  to  working  in  timber.  By 
the  patience  and  perseverance  natural  to  Ameri- 
cans, stones  may  be  formed  into  any  shape,  merely 
by  rubbing  one  against  another,  or  by  the  use  of 
hatchets  or  other  instruments  made  of  stone ; but 
with  such  rude  tools  little  progress  can  be  made  in 
carpentry.  The  Peruvians  could  not  mortise  two 
beams  together,  or  give  any  degree  of  union  or  sta- 
bility to  any  work  composed  of  timber.  As  they 
could  not  form  a centre,  they  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  arches  in  building ; nor  can 
the  Spanish  authors  conceive  how  they  were  able  to 
frame  a roof  for  those  ample  structures  which  they 
raised. 

The  third  circumstance  is  a striking  proof,  which 
all  the  monuments  of  the  Peruvians  furnish,  of  their 
want  of  ingenuity  and  invention,  accompanied  with 
patience  no  less  astonishing  None  of  the  stones 
employed  in  those  works  were  formed  into  any  par- 
ticular or  uniform  shape,  which  could  render  them 
fit  for  being  compacted  together  in  building.  The 
Indians  took  them  as  they  fell  from  the  mountains, 
or  were  raised  out  of  the  quarries.  Some  were 
square,  some  triangular,  some  convex,  some  concave. 
Their  art  and  industry  wfere  employed  in  joining 
them  together,  by  forming vsuch  hollows  in  the  one 


as  perfectly  corresponded  to  the  projections  or  risings 
in  the  other.  This  tedious  operation,  which  might 
have  been  so  easily  abridged,  by  adapting  the  sur- 
face of  the  stones  to  each  other,  either  by  rubbing  or 
by  their  hatchets  of  copper,  would  be  deemed  incre- 
dible, if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt  by  inspecting 
the  remains  of  those  buildings.  It  gives  them  a 
very  singular  appearance  to  an  European  eye.  There 
is  no  regular  layer  or  stratum  of  building,  and  no  one 
stone  resembles  another  in  dimensions  or  form.  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  persevering  but  ill-directed 
industry  of  the  Indians,  they  are  all  joined  with  that 
minute  nicety  which  I have  mentioned.  Ulloa  made 
this  observation  concerning  the*form  of  the  stones  in 
the  fortress  of  Atun-Cannar.  Voy.  i.  p.  387.  Pineto 
gives  a similar  description  of  the  fortress  of  Cuzco, 
the  most  perfect  of  all  the  Peruvian  works.  Zatapa, 
MS.  penes  me.  According  to  M.  de  Condamine, 
there  were  regular  strata  of  building  in  some  parts 
of  Atun-Cannar,  which  he  remarks  as  singular,  and 
as  a proof  of  some  progress  in  improvement. 

Note  160. — The  appearance  of  those  bridges, 
which  bend  with  their  own  weight,  wave  with  tho 
wind,  and  are  considerably  agitated  by  the  motion 
of  every  person  who  passes  along  them,  is  very 
frightful  at  first.  But  the  Spaniards  have  found 
them  to  be  the  easiest  mode  of  passing  the  torrents 
in  Peru,  over  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  throw 
more  solid  structures  either  of  stone  or  timber.  They 
form  those  hanging  bridges  so  strong  and  broad  that 
loaded  mules  pass  along  them.  All  the  trade  of 
Cuzco  is  carried  on  by  means  of  such  a bridge  over 
the  river  Apurimac.  Ulloa,  tom.  i.  358.  A more 
simple  contrivance  was  employed  in  passing  smaller 
streams : a basket,  in  which  the  traveller  was  placed, 
being  suspended  from  a strong  rope  stretched  across 
the  stream,  it  was  pushed  or  drawn  from  the  one  side 
to  the  other.  Ibid. 

Note  161. — My  information  with  respect  to  those 
events  is  taken  from  Noticia  breve  de  la  expedition 
militar  de  Sinora  y Ciniloa,  su  exito  feliz,  y vanto- 
joso  estado,  en  que  por  consecuentia  de  ello,  se  han 
puesto  ambas  provincias,  published  at  Mexico,  June 
17th,  1771,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
merchants,  who  had  furnished  the  viceroy  with  mo- 
ney for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  armament.  The 
copies  of  this  Noticia  are  very  rare  in  Madrid ; but  I 
have  obtained  one,  which  has  enabled  me  to  commu- 
nicate these  curious  facts  to  the  public.  According 
to  this  account  there  was  found  in  the  mine  Yeco- 
rato  in  Cinaloa  a grain  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carats, 
which  weighed  sixteen  marks  four  ounces  four  ocha- 
vas ; this  was  sent  to  Spain  as  a present  fit  for  the 
king,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at 
Madrid. 

Note  162. — The  uncertainty  of  geographers  with 
respect  to  this  point  is  remarkable,  for  Cortex  seems 
to  have  surveyed  its  coasts  with  great  accuracy?*  The 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  has  published,  from  the  origi- 
nal in  the  posssssion  of  the  Marquis  del  Valle,  the 
descendant  of  Cortes,  a map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the 
pilot  Domingo  Castillo,  in  which  California  is  laid 
down  as  a peninsula,  stretching  out  nearly  in  the 
same  direction  which  is  now  given  to  it  in  the  best 
maps  ; and  the  point  where  Ilio  Colorad  * enters  the 
gulf  is  marked  with  precision.  Hist,  de  Nueva  Es- 
pagna,  327. 

Note  163. — I am  indebted  for  this  fact  to  L’Abbe 
Raynal,  tom.  iii.  103 ; and  upon  consulting  an  intel- 
ligent person,  long  settled  on  the  Mosquito  shore, 
and  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  logwood  trade,  I 
find  that  ingenious  author  has  been  well  informed. 
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The  logwood  cut  near  the  town  of  St.  Francis  of 
Campeachy  is  of  much  betrer  quality  than  that  on  the 
other  side  of  Yucatan:  and  the  English  trade  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras  is  almost  at  an  end. 

Note  104.— P.  Torribio  de  Benevente,  or  Moto- 
linea,  has  enumerated  ten  causes  of  the  rapid  depo- 
pulation of  Mexico,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  or 
the  Ten  Plagues.  Many  of  these  are  not  peculiar 
to  that  province.  1.  The  introduction  of  the  small- 
pox. This  disease  was  first  brought  into  New  Spain 
in  the  year  1520.  by  a negro  slave  who  attended  Nar- 
vaez in  his  expedition  against  Cortes.  lorribio 
affirms,  that  one  half  of  the  people  in  the  provinces 
visited  with  this  distemper  died.  To  this  mortality, 
occasioned  by  the  small  pox,  Torquemada  adds  the 
destructive  effects  of  two  contagious  distempers  which 
raged  in  the  year  1545  and  1576.  In  the  former 
800,000,  in  the  latter  above  two  millions  perished, 
according  to  an  exact  account  taken  by  order  of  the 
viceroys.0  Mon.  Ind.  i.  642.  The  small-pox  was 
not  introduced  into  Peru  for  several  years  after  the 
invasion  of  the  Spaniards;  but  there,  too,  that  dis- 
temper proved  very  fatal  to  the  natives.  Garcia 
Origen,  p.  88.  2.  The  numbers  who  were  killed  or 

died  of  famine  in  their  war  with  the  Spaniards,  par- 
ticularly during  the  siege  of  Mexico.  3.  The  great 
famine  that  followed  after  the  reduction  of  Mexico, 
as  all  the  people  engaged,  either  on  one  side  or  other, 
had  neglected  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Some- 
thing similar  to  this  happened  in  all  the  other  coun- 
tries conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  4.  The  grievous 
tasks  imposed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  people  be- 
longing to  their  Repartimientos.  5.  The  oppressive 
burden  of  taxes  which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  and 
from  which  they  could  hope  for  no  exemption  6. 
The  numbers  employed  in  collecting  the  gold  car 
ried  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  who 
were  forced  from  their  own  habitations,  without  any 
provision  made  for  their  subsistence,  and  subjected  j 
to  all  the  rigour  of  cold  in  those  elevated  regions.  j 
7.  The  immense  labour  of  rebuilding  Mexico,  which  j 
Cortes  urged  on  with  such  precipitate  ardour  as  de-  j 
stroyed  an  incredible  number  of  people.  8.  The 
number  of  people  condemned  to  servitude,  un  ier 
various  pretexts,  and  employed  in  working  the  sil- 
ver  mines.  These,  marked  by  each  proprietor  with 
a hot  iron,  like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to 
the  mountains.  The  nature  of  the  labour  to  which 
they  were  subjected  there,  the  noxious  vapours  of 
the  mines,  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  scarcity 
of  food,  were  so  fatal,  that  Torribio  affirms  the  coun- 
try round  several  of  those  mines,  particularly  near 
Guaxago,  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  air  cor- 
rupted with  their  stench,  and  so  many  vultures  and 
other  voracious  birds  hovered  about  for  their  prey, 
that  the  sun  was  darkened  with  their  flight.  10. 
The  Spaniards,  in  the  different  expeditions  which 
they  undertook  and  by  the  civil  wars  which  they 
carried  on,  destroyed  many  of  the  natives  whom  they 
compelled  to  serve  them  as  Tamemes,  or  carriers  of 
burdens.  This  last  mode  of  oppression  was  parti  cu- 
.arly  ruinous  to  the  Peruvians.  From  the  number  of 
Indians  who  perished  in  Gonzalo  Pizarro’s  expedi- 
tion into  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  one 
may  form  some  idea  of  what  they  suffered  in  similar 
services,  and  how  fast  they  were  wasted  by  them. 
Torribio,  MS.  Corita,  in  his  Breve  y Summaria 
Relacion,  illustrates  and  confirms  several  of  Torri- 
bio’s  observations,  to  which  he  refers.  MS.  penes  me. 

Note  165. — Even  Montesquieu  has  adopted  this 
idea,  lib.  viii.  c.  18.  But  the  passion  of  that  great 
m*n  for  system  sometimes  rendered  him  inattentive 


to  research  ; and  from  his  capacity  to  ratine,  he  was 
apt,  in  some  instances,  to  overlook  obvious  and  just 
causes. 

Note  166. — A strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the 
testament  of  Isabella,  where  she  discovers  the  most 
tender  concern  for  the  humane  and  mild  usage  of 
the  Indians.  Those  laudable  sentiments  of  the 
queen  have  been  adopted  into  the  public  law  of 
Spain,  and  serve  as  the  introduction  to  the  regula- 
tions contained  under  the  title  of  Of  the  good  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians.  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  x. 

Note  167. — In  the  seventh  Title  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Recopilacion,  which  contains  the  laws  concern- 
ing the  powers  and  functions  of  archbishops  and 
bishops,  almost  a third  part  of  them  relates  to  what 
is  incumbent  upon  them  as  guardians  of  the  Indians, 
and  points  out  the  various  methods  in  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  interpose,  in  order  to  defend  them  from 
oppression,  either  with  respect  to  their  persons  or 
property.  Not  only  do  the  laws  commit  to  them  this 
honourable  and  humane  office,  but  the  ecclesiastics 
of  America  actually  exercise  it. 

Innumerable  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced 
from  Spanish  authors.  But  I rather  refer  to  Gage, 
as  he  was  not  disposed  to  ascribe  any  merit  to  the 
popish  clergy  to  which  they  were  not  fully  entitled. 
Survey,  p.  142,  192,  &c.  Henry  Hawks,  an  English 
merchant,  who  resided  five  years  in  New  Spain  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1572,  gives  the  same  favourable 
account  of  the  popish  clergy.  Hakluyt,  iii.  466.  By 
a law  of  Charles  V.  not  only  bishops  but  other  eccle- 
siastics, are  empowered  to  inform  and  admonish  the 
civil  magistrates,  if  any  Indian  is  deprived  of  his  just 
liberty  and  rights  ; Recopilac.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi.  ley.  14 ; 
and  thus  were  constituted  legal  protectors  of  the 
Indians.  Some  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  refuse  to 
grant  absolution  to  such  of  their  countrymen  as  pos- 
sessed Encomieridas,  and  considered  the  Indians  as 
slaves,  or  employed  them  in  working  their  mines. 
Gonz.  Davil.  Teatro  Eccles.  i.  157. 

Note  168. — According  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  In- 
dos  contains  4UU0  families  ; and  he  mentions  it  only 
as  one  of  the  largest  Indian  towns  in  America, 
p.  104. 

Note  169.— It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  state  of  population  in  those  king- 
doms of  Europe  where  the  police  is  most  perfect,  and 
where  science  has  made  the  greatest  progress.  In 
Spanish  America,  where  knowledge  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  few  men  have  leisure  to  engage  in  re- 
searches merely  speculative,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.  But  in  the  year  1741, 
Philip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the 
several  provinces  in  America  to  make  an  actual  sur- 
vey of  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  to 
transmit  a report  concerning  their  number  and  oc- 
cupations. In  consequence  of  this  order  the  Conde 
de  Fuen-Clara,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  appointed  D. 
Jos.  Antonio  de  Villa  Segnor  y Sanchez  to  execute 
that  commission  in  New  Spain.  From  the  report* 
of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  districts,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  observations  and  long  acquaintance 
with  most  of  the  provinces,  Villa  Segnor  published 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  his  Teatro  Americano . 
His  report,  however,  is  imperfect  Of  the  nine  dio- 
ceses, into  wnich  the  Mexican  empire  has  been  di- 
vided, he  has  published  an  account  of  five  only,  viz., 
the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  the  bishoprics  r f Puebla 
de  los  Angeles,  Mechoacan,  Oaxaca,  and  Nova  Ga- 
licia. The  bishoprics  of  Yucatan,  Verapaz,  Chiapa, 
and  Guatimala,  are  entirely  omitted,  though  the  two 
latter  comprehend  countries  in  which  the  Indian 
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ince  is  more  numerous  than  in  any  part  of  New 
Spain.  In  his  survey  of  the  extensive  diocese  of 
Nova  Galicia,  the  situation  of  the  different  Indian 
villages  is  described,  but  he  specifies  the  number  of 
people  only  in  a small  part  of  it.  The  Indians  of 
that  extensive  province,  in  which  the  Spanish  domi- 
nion is  imperfectly  established,  are  not  registered 
with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  other  parts  of  New 
Spain.  According  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  actual  state 
of  population  in  the  five  dioceses  abovementioned  is, 
of  Spaniards,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizos,  in 
the  dioceses  of 

Families. 

105,202 
30, GOO 


Mexico 
Los  Angeles 
Mechoacan 
Oaxaca 
Nova  Galieia 


30,840 

7,296 

16,770 


190,708 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a family,  the  total  number  is 
953.540. 

Indian  families  in  the  diocese  of  Mexico 
Los  Angeles 


Mechoacan 
Gaxaca  : 
Nova  Galicia 


119,511 

88,240 

36,196 

44,222 

6,222 


294,391 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a family,  the  total  number  is 
1,47 1,955.  We  may  rely  with  greater  certainty  on 
this  computation  of  the  number  of  Indians,  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  Hlatricula , or  register,  according  to 
which  the  tribute  paid  by  them  is  collected.  As 
four  dioceses  of  nine  are  totally  omitted,  and  in  that 
of  Nova  Galicia  the  numbers  are  imperfectly  re- 
corded, we  may  conclude  that  the  number  of  Indians 
in  the  Mexican  empire  exceeds  two  millions. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards,  &c.  seems 
not  to  be  equally  complete.  Of  many  places,  Villa 
Segnor  observes  in  general  terms,  that  several  Spa- 
niards, negroes,  and  people  of  mixed  race,  reside 
there,  without  specifying  their  number.  If,  there- 
fore. we  make  allowance  for  these,  and  for  all  who 
reside  in  the  four  dioceses  omitted,  the  number  of 
Spaniards,  and  those  of  a mixed  race,  may  probably 
amount  to  a million  and  a half.  In  some  places 
Villa  Segnor  distinguishes  between  Spaniards  and 
the  inferior  races  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mesti- 
zos, and  marks  their  number  separately.  But  he 
generally  blends  them  tr  gether.  But  from  the  pro- 
portion observable  in  faose  places,  where  the  num- 
ber of  each  is  marked,  as  well  as  from  the  account 
of  the  state  of  popul  *tion  in  New  Spain  by  other 
authors,  it  is  manife*  t that  the  number  of  negroes 
and  persons  of  a mi'.ed  race  far  exceeds  that  of  Spa- 
niards. Perhaps  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  reckoned 
above  500,000  to  r.  million  of  the  former. 

Defective  as  th*s  account  may  be,  I have  not  been 
able  to  procure  such  intelligence  concerning  the 
number  of  people  in  Peru,  as  might  enable  me  to 
form  any  conjecture  equally  satisfying  with  respect 
to  the  degree  of  its  population.  I have  been  in- 
formed that  in  the  year  1761  the  protector  of  the 
Indians  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  computed  that 
612,780  paid  tribute  to  the  king.  As  all  females, 
and  persons  under  age,  are  exempted  from  this  tax 
in  Peru,  the  total  number  of  Indians  ought  by  that 
account  to  be  2,449,120.  MS.  penes  me. 

I shall  mention  another  mode,  by  which  one  may 
compute,  or  at  least  form  a guess  concerning  the 
6tate  of  population  in  New  Spain  and  Peru.  Ac- 


cording to  an  account  which  I have  reason  to  consi- 
der as  accurate,  the  number  of  copies  of  the  buil  of 
Cruzada,  exported  to  Peru  on  each  new  publication, 

' is  1,171,953;  to  New  Spain,  2,649,326.  I am  in- 
formed that  but  few  Indians  purchase  bulls,  and  that 
they  are  sold  chiefly  to  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  and 
those  of  mixed  race;  so  that  the  number  of  Spaniards 
and  people  of  a mixed  race  will  amount  by  this  mode 
of  computation  to  at  least  three  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns 
in  Spanish  America  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  population,  and  correct  the  inaccurate  but 
popular  notion  entertained  in  Great  Britain  concern- 
ing the  weak  and  desolate  state  of  their  colonies. 
The  city  of  Mexico  contains  at  least  150,000  people:. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Torquemada,  who  wrote  his 
Monarquia  Indiana  about  the  year  1612,  reckons  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  at  that  time  to  be  only  7000 
Spaniards  and  8000  Indians.  Lib.  iii.  c.  26.  Puebla 
de  los  Angeles  contains  above  60,000  Spaniards,  and 
people  of  a mixed  race.  Villa  Segnor,  p.  247.  Gua- 
dalaxara  contains  above  30,000,  exclusive  of  In- 
dians. Id.  ii.  206.  Lima  contains  54,000.  De  Cosine 
Bueno  Descr.  de  Peru,  1764.  Carthagena  contains 
25,000.  Potosi  contains  25,000.  Bueno  1767. 
Popayan  contains  above  20,000.  Ulloa,  i.  287.  Towns 
' of  a second  class  are  still  more  numerous.  The 
cities  in  the  most  thriving  settlements  of  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  in  America  cannot  be  compared  with 
these. 

Such  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of 
| people  in  several  towns,  which  I found  scattered  in 
| authors  whom  I thought  worthy  of  credit.  But  I 
i have  obtained  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  in  the  province  of  Quito,  on  the  accuracy 
of  which  I can  rely ; and  I communicate  it  to  the 
public,  both  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  to  rectify  the 
mistaken  notion  which  I have  mentioned.  St.  Fran- 
cisco de  Quito  contains  between  50  and  60,000  peo- 
ple of  all  the  different  races.  Besides  the  city,  there 
are  in  the  Corregimien  j twenty-nine  curas  or  pa- 
rishes established  in  the  principal  villages,  each  of 
which  has  smaller  hamlets  depending  upon  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  are  mostly  Indians  and  mesti- 
zos. SL  Juan  de  Pasto  has  between  6 and  8,000 
inhabitants,  besides  27  dependent  villages.  St.  Mi- 
guel de  Ibarra,  7000  citizens,  and  ten  villages.  The 
district  of  Havala,  between  18  and  20,000  people. 
The  district  of  Tacuna,  between  10  and  12,000^  The 
district  of  Ambato,  between  8 and  10,000,  besides 
16  depending  villages.  The  city  of  Riobamba,  be- 
tween 16  and  20,000  inhabitants,  and  nine  depend- 
ing villages.  The  district  of  Chimbo,  between  6 and 
8000.  The  city  of  Guayaquil,  from  16  to  20,000 
inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages.  The  dis- 
trict of  Atuasi,  between  5 and  6l00  inhabitants,  and 
4 depending  villages.  The  city  of  Cuenza,  between 
25  and  30,000  inhabitants,  and  9 populous  depend- 
ing villages.  The  town  of  Laxa,  from  8 to  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages.  This  degree 
of  population,  though  slender  if  we  consider  the  vast 
extent  of  the  country,  is  far  beyond  what  is  com- 
monly supposed.  I have  omitted  to  mention,  in  its 
proper  place,  that  Quito  is  the  only  province  in  Spa- 
nish America  that  can  be  denominated  a manufac- 
turing country;  hats,  cotton  stuffs,  and  coarse  wool- 
len cloths,  are  made  there  in  such  quantities  as  to  be 
sufficient  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  to  furnish  a considerable  article  for  ex 
portation  into  other  parts  of  Spanish  America.  I 
know  not  whether  the  uncommon  industry  of  this 
province  should  be  considered  as  the  cause  or  tiie 
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effect  of  its  populousness.  But  among  the  ostenta- 
tious inhabitants  of  the  New  World  the  passion  for 
every  thing  that  comes  from  Europe  is  so  violent  that 
I am  informed  the  manufactures  of  Quito  are  so  much 
undervalued  as  to  be  on  the  decline. 

Note  170. — These  are  established  at  the  follow- 
ing places  : — St.  Domingo,  in  the  island  of  Hispa- 
niola ; Mexico,  in  New  Spain  ; Lima,  in  Peru  ; Pa- 
nama, in  Tierra  Firme  ; Santiago,  in  Guatimala; 
Guadalaxara,  in  New  Galicia;  Santa  Fe,  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada:  La  Plata,  in»the  country  of 
Los’  Charcas;  St.  Francisco  de  Quito,  St.  Jago  de 
Chili,  Buenos  Ayres.  To  each  of  these  are  subjected 
several  large  provinces,  and  some  so  far  removed 
from  the  cities  where  the  courts  are  fixed,  that  they 
can  derive  little  benefit  from  their  jurisdiction.  The 
Spanish  writers  commonly  reckon  up  twelve  courts 
of  audience,  but  they  include  that  of  Manila,  in  the 
Philippine  islands. 

Note  171.— On  account  of  the  distance  of  Peru 
and  Chili  from  Spain,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
commodities  of  such  bulk  as  wine  and  oil  across  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  the  Spaniards  in  those  provinces 
have  been  permitted  to  plant  vines  and  olives ; but 
they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  exporting  wine  or 
oil  to  any  of  the  provinces  on  the  Pacific  ocean, 
which  are  in  such  a situation  as  to  receive  them  from 
Spain.  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvii.  1.  15 — 18. 

Note  172. — This  computation  was  made  by  Ben- 
zoni,  A.  D.  1550,  fifty-eight  years  after  the  discovery 
of  America.  Hist.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  21.  But 
as  Benzoni  wrote  with  the  spirit  of  a raalecontent, 
disposed  to  detract  from  the  Spaniards  in  every  par- 
ticular, it  is  probable  that  his  calculation  is  conside- 
rably too  low. 

Note  173. — My  information  with  respect  to  the 
division  and  transmission  of  property  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  is  imperfect.  The  Spanish  authors  do  not 
explain  this  fully,  and  have  not  perhaps  attended 
sufficiently  to  the  effects  of  their  own  institutions 
and  laws.  Solorzano  de  Jure  Ind.  (vol.  ii.  lib.  ii. 
l.  16),  explains  in  some  measure  the  introduction  of 
the  tenure  of  Mayorasgo,  and  mentions  some  of  its 
effects.  Villa  Segnor  takes  notice  of  a single  conse- 
quence of  it  He  observes,  that  in  some  of  the  best 
situations  in  the  city  of  Mexico  a good  deal  of  ground 
is  unoccupied,  or  covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  the 
houses  once  erected  upon  it ; and  adds,  that  as  this 
ground  is  held  by  right  of  Mayorasgo,  and  cannot  be 
alienated,  that  desolation  and  those  ruins  become 
perpetual.  Teatr.  Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

Note  174. — There  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles 
. from  offices  either  civil  or  ecclesiastic.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  many  Cedulas,  which  recommend  the 
conferring  places  of  trust  indiscriminately  on  the 
natives  of  Spain  and  America.  Betancourt  y Figue- 
roa Derecho,  &c.  p.  5,  6.  But,  notwithstanding 
such  repeated  recommendations,  preferment  in  almost 
every  line  is  conferred  on  native  Spaniards.  A re- 
markable proof  of  this  is  produced  by  the  author  last 
quoted.  F rom  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  year 
1637,  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  bishops,  or  arch- 
bishops, have  been  appointed  to  the  different  dioceses 
in  that  country,  and  of  all  that  number  only  twelve 
, were  Creoles,  p 40.  This  predilection  for  Europeans 
seems  still  to  continue.  By  a royal  mandate,  issued 
in  1776,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Mexico  is 
directed  to  nominate  European  ecclesiastics  of  known 
merit  and  abilities,  that  the  king  may  appoint  them 
to  supply  vacant  benefices.  MS.  penes  me. 

Note  175. — Moderate  as  this  tribute  may  appear, 
•uch  is  the  extreme  povertv  of  the  Indians’in  many 


provinces  of  America,  that  the  exacting  of  it  is  into- 
lerably oppressive.  Pegua  Itiner.  par  Paroches  de 
Indios,  p.  192. 

Note  176. — In  New  Spain,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary merit  and  services  of  the  fird  conquerors, 
as  well  as  the  small  revenue  arising  from  the  country 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Sacatecas, 
the  encomiendas  were  granted  for  three,  and  some- 
times for  four  lives.  Recop.  lib.  vi.  tit.  ii.  c.  14,  &c. 

Note  177. — D.  Ant.  Ulloa  contends  that  working 
in  mines  is  not  noxious,  and  as  a proof  of  this,  in- 
forms us  that  many  mestizos  and  Indians,  who  do 
not  belong  to  any  repartimiento,  voluntarily  hire 
themselves  as  miners;  and  several  of  the  Indians, 
when  the  legal  term  of  their  service  expires,  continue 
to  work  in  the  mines  of  choice.  Entreten , p.  265. 
But  his  opinion  concerning  the  wholesomeness  of 
this  occupation  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all 
ages ; and  wherever  men  are  allured  by  high  wages, 
they  will  engage  in  any  species  of  labour,  however 
fatiguing  or  pernicious  it  may  be.  D.  Hern.  Carillo 
Altamirano  relates  a curious  fact  incompatible  with 
this  opinion.  Wherever  mines  are  wrought,  says 
he,  the  number  of  Indians  decreases ; but  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Campeachy,  where  there  are  no  mines,  the 
number  of  Indians  has  increased  more  than  a third 
since  the  conquest  of  America,  though  neither  the 
soil  nor  climate  be  so  favourable  as  in  Peru  or  Mex- 
ico Colbert  Collect.  In  another  memorial  pre- 
sented to  Philip  III.  in  the  year  1609,  Captain  Juan 
Gonzales  de  Azevedo  asserts,  that  in  every  district 
of  Peru  where  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  labour 
in  the  mines,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  the 
half,  and  in  some  places  to  the  third,  of  what  it  was 
under  the  viceroyalty  of  Don.  Fran.  Toledo  in  1581 . 
Colb.  Collect. 

Note  178. — As  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  pre- 
scribed with  legal  accuracy,  the  tasks  seem  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  arbitrary,  and  like  the  services  exacted 
by  feudal  superiors  in  vinea,  prato,  aut  inesse,  from 
their  vassals,  are  extremely  burdensome,  and  often 
wantonly  oppressive.  Pegna  Itiner.  par  Parochos 
de  Indios. 

Note  179. — The  turn  of  service  known  in  Peru  by 
the  name  of  Mita  is  called  Tanda  in  New  Spain. 
There  it  continues  no  longer  than  a week  at  a time. 
No  person  is  called  to  serve  at  a greater  distance 
from  his  habitation  than  24  miles.  This  arrangement 
is  less  oppressive  to  the  Indians  than  that  established 
in  Peru.  Memorial  of  Hern.  Carillo  Altamirano. 
Colbert  Collect. 

Note  180. — The  strongest  proof  of  this  may  be 
deduced  from  the  laws  themselves.  By  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  regulations  to  prevent  abuses,  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  number  of  abuses  that  prevail. 
Though  the  laws  have  wisely  provided  that  no  Indian 
shall  be  obliged  to  serve  in  any  mine  at  a greater 
distance  from  his  place  of  residence  than  thirty 
miles  ; we  are  informed  in  a memorial  of  D.  Hernan 
Carillo  Altamirano  presented  to  the  king,  that  the 
Indians  of  Peru  are  often  compelled  to  serve  in 
mines  at  the  distance  of  a hundred,  a hundred  and 
fifty,  and  even  two  hundred  leagues  from  their  habi- 
tation. Colbert  polled.  Many  mines  are  situated 
in  parts  of  the  country  so  barren  and  so  distant  from 
the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  Indians,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  procuring  labourers  to  work  there  has 
obliged  the  Spanish  monarchs  to  dispense  with  their 
own  regulations  in  several  instances,  and  to  permit 
the  viceroys  to  compel  the  people  of  moie  remote 
provinces  to  resort  to  those  mines.  Escalona  Gazo 
. Perub.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  But  in  justice  to  them  it 
2 N 
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rftould  be  observed  that  they  have  been  studious  to 
alleviate  this  oppression  as  much  as  possible,  by  en- 
joining viceroys  to  employ  every  method  in  order  to 
induce  the  Indians  to  settle  in  some  part  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  mines.  Id.  ibid. 

Note  181. — Torquemada,  after  a long  enumera- 
tion which  has  the  appearance  of  accuracy,  con- 
cludes the  number  of  monasteries  in  New  Spain  to 
be  four  hundred.  Mon.  Ind  lib.  xix.  c.  32.  The 
number  of  monasteries  in  the  city  of  Mexico  alone 
was.  in  the  year  1745,  fifty-five.  Villa  Segnor  Teat. 
Amer.  i.  34.  Ulloa  reckons  up  forty  convents  in 
Lima  : and  mentioning  those  for  nuns,  he  says  that 
a small  town  might  be  peopled  out  of  them,  the 
number  of  persons  shut  up  there  is  so  great-  Voy.  i. 
429.  Philip  III.,  in  a letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru, 
A.  D.  1620,  observes,  that  the  number  of  convents 
in  Lima  was  so  great  that  they  covered  more  ground 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  city.  Solorz.  lib.  iii.  c.  23, 
n.  57.  Lib.  iii.  c.  16.  Torquem.  lib.  xv.  c.  3.  The 
first  monastery  in  New  Spain  was  founded  A.  D. 
1525,  four  years  only  after  the  conquest.  Torq. 
lib.  xv.  c.  16. 

According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  American  church  in  all  the 
Spanish  settlements  was,  in  the  year  1649,  1 patri- 
arch, 6 archbishops,  32  bishops,  316  prebends,  2 
abbots,  5 royal  chaplains,  840  convents.  Teatro 
Eeclesiastico  de  las  Ind.  Occident,  vol.  i.  Pref. 
When  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  expelled  from  all  the 
Spanish  dominions,  the  colleges,  professed  houses, 
and  residences,  which  it  possessed  in  the  province 
of  New  Spain  were  thirty,  in  Quito  sixteen,  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada  thirteen,  in  Peru  seven- 
teen, in  Chili  eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighteen;  in 
all,  a hundred  and  twelve.  Collection  General  de 
Providencias  hastaaqui  tomadas  sobre  estranamento, 
|rc.  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i.  p.  19.  The  number  of 
Jesuits,  priests,  and  novices  in  all  these  amounted  to 
2245.  MS.  penes  me. 

In  the  year  1644  the  city  of  Mexico  presented  a 
petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  no  new  monastery 
might  be  founded,  and  that  the  revenues  of  those 
already  established  might  be  circumscribed,  other- 
wise the  religious  houses  would  soon  acquire  the 
property  of  the  whole  country.  The  petitioners  re 
quest,  likewise,  that  the  bishops  might  be  laid  under 
restrictions  in  conferring  holy  orders,  as  there  were 
at  that  time  in  New  Spain  above  six  thousand  cler- 
gymen without  any  living.  Id.  p.  16.  These  abuses 
must  have  been  enormous  indeed,  when  the  supersti- 
tion of  American  Spaniards  was  shocked,  and  in- 
duce^ to  remonstrate  against  them. 

Note  182. — This  description  of  the  manners  of 
the  Spanish  clergy  I should  not  have  ventured  to 
give  upon  the  testimony  of  Protestant  authors  alone, 
as  they  may  be  suspected  of  prejudice  or  exaggera- 
tion. Gage,  in  pai titular,  who  had  a better  oppor- 
tunity than  any  Protestant  to  view  the  interior  state 
of  Spanish  America,  describes  the  corruption  of  the 
church  which  he  had  forsaken  with  so  much  of  the 
acrimony  of  a new  convert,  that  I should  have  dis- 
trusted his  evidence,  though  it  communicates  some 
very  curiops  and  striking  facts.  But  Benzoni  men- 
tions the  profligacy  of  ecclesiastics  in  America  at  a 
very  early  period  after  their  settlement  there.  Hist, 
lib.  ii.  c.  19,  20.  M.  Frezier,  an  intelligent  observer, 
and  zealous  for  his  own  religion,  paints  the  dissolute 
maimers  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in  Peru,  parti- 
cularly the  regulars,  in  stronger  colours  than  I have 
employed.  Voy.p.  51,  215,  & c.  M.  Gentil  confirms 
this  account.  Voy.  i.  34.  Correal  concurs  with  both, 


and  adds  many  respectable  circumstances.  Voy.  i. 
61, 155,  161.  I have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
manners  of  the  regular  clergy,  particularly  in  Peru, 
are  still  extremely  indecent.  Acosta  himself  ac- 
knowledges that  great  corruption  of  manners  had 
been  the  consequence  of  permitting  monks  to  forsake 
the  retirement  and  discipline  of  the  cloister,  and  to 
mingle  again  with  the  world,  by  undertaking  the 
charge  of  the  Indian  parishes.  De  Pnxur.  Ind. 
Salute,  lib.  iv.  c.  13,  &c.  He  mentions  particularly 
those  vices  ofvhich  I have  taken  notice,  and  consi- 
ders the  temptations  to  them  as  so  formidable,  that 
he  leans  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
regular  clergy  should  not  be  employed  as  parish 
priests.  Lib.  v.  c.  20.  Even  the  advocates  for  the 
regulars  admit,  that  many  and  great  enormities 
abounded  among  the  monks  of  different  orders,  when 
set  free  from  the  restraint  of  monastic  discipline ; 
and  from  the  tone  of  their  defence  one  may  conclude 
that  the  charge  brought  against  them  was  not  desti- 
tute of  truth.  In  the  French  colonies  the  state  of 
the  regular  clergy  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Spa- 
nish  settlements,  and  the  same  consequences  have 
followed.  M.  Biet,  superior  of  the  secular  priests 
in  Cayenne,  inquires,  with  no  less  appearance  of  piety 
than  of  candour,  into  the  causes  of  this  corruption, 
and  imputes  it  chiefly  to  the  exemption  of  regulars 
from  the  jurisdiction  and  censures  of  their  diocesans; 
to  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed ; and  to 
their  engaging  in  commerce.  Voy.  p.  320.  It  is  re- 
markable that  all  the  authors  who  censure  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  Spanish  regulars  with  the  greatest 
severity,  concur  in  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the 
Jesuits.  Formed  under  a discipline  more  perfect 
than  that  of  the  other  monastic  orders,  or  animated 
by  that  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  society  which 
takes  such  full  possession  of  every  member  of  the 
order,  the  Jesuits,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  al- 
lowed, maintained  a most  irreproachable  decency  of 
manners.  Frezier,  223.  Gentil,  i.  34.  The  same 
praise  is  likewise  due  to  the  bishops  and  most  of  th9 
dignified  clergy.  Frez.  Ibid. 

A volume  of  the  Gazette  ue  Mexico  for  the  years 
1728,  1729,  1730,  having  been  communicated  tome, 
I find  there  a striking  confirmation  of  what  I have 
advanced  concerning  the  spirit  of  low  illiberal  super- 
stition prevalent  in  Spanish  America.  From  the 
newspapers  of  any  nation  one  may  learn  what  ar» 
the  objects  which  chiefly  engross  its  attention,  and 
which  appear  to  it  most  interesting.  The  gazette  of 
Mexico  is  filled  almost  entirely  with  accounts  of  reli- 
gious functions,  with  descriptions  of  processions, 
consecrations  of  churches,  beatifications  of  saints, 
festivals,  autos  de  fe,  &c.  Civil  or  commercial  affairs, 
and  even  the  transactions  of  Europe,  occupy  but  a 
small  corner  in  this  magazine  of  monthly  intelli 
gence.  From  the  titles  of  new  books,  which  are 
regularly  inserted  in  this  gazette,  it  appears  that 
two-thirds  of  them  are  treatises  of  scholastic  theology, 
or  of  monkish  devotion. 

Note  183.— Solo rzano,  after  mentioning  the  cor 
rupt  morals  of  some  of  the  regular  clergy,  with  that 
cautious  reserve  which  became  a Spanish  layman 
in  touching  on  a subject  so  delicate,  gives  his  opi 
nion  very  explicitly,  and  with  much  firmness, 
against  committing  parochial  charges  to  monks. 
He  produces  the  testimony  of  several  respectable 
authors  of  his  country,  both  divines  and  lawyers,  in 
confirmation  of  his  opinion.  De  Jure  Ind.  ii.  lib.  iii. 
c.  16.  A striking  proof  of  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
attempt  of  the  Prince  d’Esouilache  to  exclude  the 
regulars  from  parochial  cures,  is  contained  in  the 
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Colbert  collection  of  papers.  Several  memorials 
were  presented  to  the  king  by  the  procurators  for  the 
monastic  orders,  and  replies  were  made  to  these  in 
name  of  the  secular  clergy.  An  eager  and  even  ran- 
corous spirit  is  manifest  on  both  sides,  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  dispute. 

Note  184. — Not  only  the  native  Indians,  but  the 
mestizos , or  children  of  a Spaniard  and  Indian,  were 
originally  excluded  from  the  priesthood,  and  refused 
•dmiesion  into  any  religious  order.  But  by  a law 
issued  Sept  28th,  1588,  Philip  II.  required  the  pre- 
lates of  America  to  ordain  such  mestizos  born  in 
lawful  wedlock,  as  they  should  find  to  be  properly 
qualified,  and  to  permit  them  to  take  the  vows  in  any 
monastery  where  they  had  gone  through  a regular 
noviciate.  Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  1.  7.  Some  regard 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  law  in  New  Spain ; 
but  none  in  Peru.  Upon  a representation  of  this  to 
Charles  II.  in  the  year  1697,  he  issued  a new  edict, 
enforcing  the  observation  of  it,  and  professing  his 
desire  to  have  all  his  subjects,  Indians  and  mestizos 
as  well  as  Spaniards,  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  privileges.  Such,  however,  was  the  aver- 
sion of  Spaniards  in  America  to  the  Indians  and 
their  race,  that  this  seems  to  have  produced  little 
effect ; for  in  the  year  1725  Philip  V.  was  obliged  to 
renew  the  injunction  in  a more  peremptory  tone. 
But  so  unsurmountable  are  the  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  Indians  among  the  Peruvian  Spaniards,  that 
the  present  king  has  been  constrained  to  enforce  the 
former  edicts  anew,  by  a law  published  Sept.  11, 
1774.  Real  Cedula,  MS.  penes  me. 

M.  Clavigero  has  contradicted  what  I have  related 
concerning  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  Indians, 
particularly  their  exclusion  from  the  sacrament  cf 
the  eucharist,  and  from  holy  orders,  either  as  secu- 
lars or  regulars,  in  such  a manner  as  cannot  fail  to 
make  a deep  impression.  He  from  his  own  know- 
ledge asserts,  “that  in  New  Spain  not  only  are  In- 
dians permitted  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  but  that  Indian  priests  are  so  numerous  that 
they  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  ; and  among  these 
have  been  many  hundreds  of  rectors,  canons,  and 
doctors,  and,  as  report  goes,  even  a very  learned 
bishop.  At  present  there  are  many  priests,  and  not 
a few  rectors,  among  whom  there  have  been  three  or 
four  our  own  pupils.”  Vol.  ii.  348,  &e.  I owe  it 
therefore  as  a duty  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  myself, 
to  consider  each  of  these  points  with  care,  and  to 
explain  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  adopt  the 
opinion  which  I have  published. 

I knew  that  in  the  Christian  church  there  is  no 
distinction  of  persons,  but  that  men  of  every  nation, 
who  embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  equally  en- 
titled to  every  cbristian  privilege  which  they  are 
qualified  to  receive.  I knew  likewise  that  an  opi- 
nion prevailed,  not  only  among  most  of  the  Spanish 
laity  settled  in  America,  but  among  “ many  ecclesi- 
astics, (I  use  the  words  of  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ii. 
c.  15),  that  the  Indians  were  not  perfect  or  rational 
men,  and  were  not  possessed  of  such  capacity  as 
qualified  them  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  or  of  any  other  benefit  of  our  religion.”  It 
was  against  this  opinion  that  Las  Casas  contended 
With  the  laudable  zeal  which  I have  described  in 
nooks  III.  and  VI.  But  as  the  Bishop  of  Darien, 
Dr.  Sepulvida,  and  other  respectable  ecclesiastics, 
vigorously  supported  the  common  opinion  concern- 
ing the  incapacity  of  the  Indians,  it  became  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  determine  the  point,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  holy  see  should  be  interposed : and  ac- 
cordingly Paul  III.  issued  a bull,  A.  D.  1537,  in 


which,  after  condemning  the  opinion  of  those  who 
held  that  the  Indians,  as  being  on  a level  with  brut# 
beasts,  should  be  reduced  to  servitude,  he  declare* 
that  they  were  really  men,  and  as  such  were  capabl* 
of  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  and  participat- 
ing of  all  its  blessings.  My  account  of  this  bull, 
notwithstanding  the  cavils  of  M.  Clavigero,  must 
appear  just  to  every  person  who  takes  the  trouble  of 
perusing  it ; and  my  account  is  the  same  with  that 
adopted  by  Torquemada,  lib.  xvi.  c.  25,  and  by  Gar- 
cia, Orig.  p.  311.  But  even  after  this  decision,  so 
low  did  the  Spaniards  residing  in  America  rate  th* 
capacity  of  the  natives,  that  the  first  council  of  Lima 
(I  call  it  by  that  name  on  the  authority  of  the  best 
Spanish  authors)  discountenanced  the  admission  of 
Indians  to  the  holy  communion.  Torquem.  lib.  xvi. 
c.  20.  In  New  Spain  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from 
the  sacrament  was  still  more  explicit.  Ibid.  After 
two  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  improvement  that  the  Indians  may  be  supposed 
to  have  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Spa- 
niards during  that  period,  we  are  informed  by  D. 
Ant.  Ulloa,  that  in  Peru,  where,  as  will  appear  in 
the  sequel  of  this  note,  they  are  supposed  to  be  bet- 
ter instructed  than  in  New  Spain,  their  ignorance  is 
so  prodigious  that  very  few  are  permitted  to  commu- 
nicate,  as  being  altogether  destitute  of  the  requisite 
capacity.  Yoy.  i.  341,  &c.  Solorz.  Polit.  Ind.  i.  203. 

With  respec  t to  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  th# 
priesthood,  either  as  seculars  or  regulars,  we  may 
observe,  that  while  it  continued  to  be  the  common 
opinion  that  the  natives  of  America,  on  account  of 
their  incapacity,  should  not  be  permitted  to  partake 
of  the  holy  sacrament,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they 
would  be  clothed  with  that  sacred  character  which 
entitled  them  to  consecrate  and  to  dispense  it.  When 
Torquemada  composed  his  Monarquia  Indiana,  it 
was  almost  a century  after  the  conquest  of  New 
Spain  ; and  yet  in  his  time  it  was  still  the  general 
practice  to  exclude  Indians  from  holy  orders.  Of 
this  we  have  the  most  satisfying  evidence.  Torque- 
mada having  celebrated  th'e  virtues  and  graces  of 
the  Indians  at  great  length,  and  with  all  the  compla- 
cency of  a missionary,  he  starts  as  an  objection  to 
what  he  had  asserted,  “ If  the  Indians  really  poss- 
sess  all  the  excellent  qualities  which  you  have  de- 
scribed, why  are  they  not  permitted  to  assume  the 
religious  habit?  Why  are  they  not  ordained  priest* 
and  bishops,  as  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  convert* 
were  in  the  primitive  church,  especially  as  they 
might  be  employed  with  such  superior  advantage  to 
other  persons  in  the  instruction  of  their  country- 
men ?”  Lib.  xvii . c.  13. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  which  establishes,  in 
the  most  unequivocal  manner,  what  was  the  general 
practice  at  that  period,  Torquemada  observes,  that 
although  by  their  natural  dispositions  the  Indians 
are  well  fitted  for  a subordinate  situation,  they  are 
destitute  of  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  any  station 
of  dignity  and  authority;  and  that  they  are  in  gene- 
ral so  addicted  to  drunkenness,  that  upon  the  slight- 
est temptation  one  cannot  promise  on  their  behav- 
ing with  the  decency  suitable  to  the  clerical  charac- 
ter. The  propriety  of  excluding  them  from  it  on 
these  accounts  was,  he  observed,  so  well  justified  by 
experience,  that  when  a foreigner  of  great  erudition, 
who  came  from  Spam,  condemned  the  practice  of 
the  Mexican  church,  he  was  convinced  of  his  mistake 
in  a public  disputation  with  the  learned  and  most 
religious  father  D.  Juande  Gaona,  and  his  retracta- 
tion is  still  extant.  Torquemada  indeed  acknow- 
ledges, as  M.  Clavigero  observes,  with  a degree  of 
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exultation,  that  in  his  time  some  Indians  had  been 
admitted  into  monasteries;  but  with  the  art  of  a dis- 
putant he  forgets  to  mention  that  Torquemada  spe- 
. cifies  only  two  examples  of  this,  and  takes  notice 
that  in  both  instances  those  Indians  have  been  ad- 
mitted  by  mistake.  Relying  upon  the  authority  of 
Torquemada  with  regard  to  New  Spain,  and  of  Ulloa 
with  regard  to  Peru,  and  considering  the  humiliating 
depression  of  the  Indians  in  all  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, I concluded  that  they  were  not  admitted  into 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  all  over  the  New  World. 

But  when  M.  Clavigero,  upon  his  own  knowledge, 
asserted  facts  so  repugnant  to  the  conclusion  I had 
formed,  I began  to  distrust  it,  and  to  wish  for  fur- 
ther information.  In  order  to  obtain  this  I applied 
to  a Spanish  nobleman,  high  in  office,  and  eminent 
for  his  abilities,  who,  on  different  occasions,  has 
permitted  me  to  have  the  honour  and  benefit  of  cor- 
responding with  him.  I have  been  favoured  with  the 
following  answer:  “What  you  have  written  con- 
cerning the  admission  of  Indians  into  holy  orders,  or 
into  monasteries,  in  Book  VIII.,  especially  as  it  is 
explained  and  limited  in  Note  lxxxviii.  of  the  quarto 
edition,  is  in  general  accurate,  and  conformable  to 
the  authorities  which  you  quote.  And  although  the 
congregation  of  the  council  resolved  and  declared, 
Feb.  13,  A.  D.  1682,  that  the  circumstance  of  being 
an  Indian,  a mulatto,  or  mestizo,  did  not  not  disqua- 
lify any  person  from  being  admitted  into  holy  orders, 
if  he  was  possessed  of  what  is  required  by  the  canons 
to  entitle  him  to  that  privilege  ; this  only  proves  such 
ordinations  to  be  legal  and  valid  (of  which  Solorzano 
and  the  Spanish  lawyers  and  historians  quoted  by 
him,  Pol.  Ind.  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  were  persuaded),  but  it 
neither  proves  the  propriety  of  admitting  Indians 
into  holy  orders,  nor  what  was  then  the  common 
practice  with  respect  to  this ; but  on  the  contrary 
it  shows  that  there  was  some  doubt  concerning 
the  ordaining  of  Indians,  and  some  repugnance  to 
it. 

“ Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  examples 
of  admitting  Indians  into  holy  orders.  We  have 
now  at  Madrid  an  aged  priest,  a native  of  Tlascala. 
His  name  is  D.  Juan  Cerilo  de  Castilla  Aquihual 
Catehutle,  descended  of  a cazique  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity soon  after  the  conquest.  He  studied  the 
ecclesiastical  sciences  in  a seminary  of  Puebla  de  los 
Angeles.  He  was  a candidate,  nevertheless,  for  ten 
years,  and  it  required  much  interest  before  Bishop 
Abren  would  consent  to  ordain  him.  This  eccle- 
siastic is  a man  of  unexceptionable  character,  mo- 
dest, self-denied,  and  with  a competent  knowledge  of 
what  relates  to  his  clerical  functions.  He  came  to 
Madrid  above  thirty-four  years  ago,  with  the  sole 
view  of  soliciting  admission  for  the  Indians  into  the 
colleges  and  seminaries  in  New  Spain,  that  if,  after 
being  well  instructed  and  tried,  they  should  find  an 
inclination  to  enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  they 
might  embrace  it,  and  perform  its  functions  with  the 
greatest  benefit  to  their  countrymen,  whom  they 
could  address  in  their  native  tongue.  He  has  ob- 
tained various  regulations  favourable  to  liis  scheme, 
particularly  that  the  first  college  which  became  vacant, 
in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits,  should 
be  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  But  neither  these 
regulations,  nor  any  similar  ones  inserted  in  the 
laws  of  the  Indies,  have  produced  any  effect,  on  ac- 
count of  objections  and  representations  from  the 
greater  part  of  persons  of  chief  consideration  em- 
ployed in  New  Spain.  Whether  their  opposition  be 
weU  founded  or  not,  is  a problem  difficult  to  resolve, 


and  towards  the  solution  of  which  several  distinc- 
tions and  modifications  are  requisite. 

“ According  to  the  accounts  of  this  ecclesiastic, 
and  the  information  of  other  persons  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  in  the  kingdom  Tierra  Firme  no 
such  thing  is  known  as  either  an  Indian  secular 
priest  or  monk ; and  that  in  New  Spain  there  are 
very  few  ecclesiastics  of  Indian  race.  In  Peru,  per- 
haps, the  number  may  be  greater,  as  in  that  country 
there  are  more  Indians  who  possess  the  means  of 
acquiring  such  a learned  education  as  i3  necessary 
for  persons  who  aspire  to  the  clerical  character.” 

Note  185. — Uztariz,  an  accurate  and  cautious 
calculator,  seems  to  admit  that  the  quantity  of  silver 
which  does  not  pay  duty  may  be  stated  thus  high. 
According  to  Herrera  there  was  not  above  a third 
of  what  was  extracted  from  Potosi  that  paid  the 
king’s  fifth.  Dec.  8,  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Solorzano  asserts 
likewise  that  the  quantity  of  silver  which  is  fraudu- 
lently circulated,  is  far  greater  than  that  which  is 
regularly  stamped,  after  paying  the  fifth.  De  Ind. 
Jure,  vol.  ii.  lib.  v.  p.  846. 

Note  186. — When  the  mines  of  Potosi  were  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1545,  the  veins  were  so  near  the 
surface  that  the  ore  was  easily  extracted,  and  so  rich 
that  it  was  refined  with  little  trouble  and  at  a small 
expense,  merely  by  the  action  of  fire.  The  simple 
mode  of  refining  by  fusion  alone  continued  until  the 
year  1574,  when  the  use  of  mercury  in  refining  sil- 
ver as  well  as  gold  was  discovered.  Those  mines 
having  been  wrought  without  interruption  for  two 
centuries,  the  veins  are  now  sunk  so  deep  that  the 
expense  of  extracting  the  ore  is  greatly  increased. 
Besides  this,  the  richness  of  the  ore,  contrary  to  what 
happens  in  most  other  mines,  has  become  less  as  the 
vein  continued  to  dip.  The  vein  has  likewise  di- 
minished to  such  a degree,  that  one  is  amazed  that 
the  Spaniards  should  persist  in  working  it.  Other 
rich  mines  have  been  successively  discovered;  but 
in  general  the  value  of  the  ores  has  decreased  so 
much,  while  the  expense  of  extracting  them  has  aug- 
mented, that  the  court  of  Spain  in  the  year  1736 
reduced  the  duty  payable  to  the  king  from  a fifth,  to 
a tenth.  All  the  quicksilver  used  in  Peru  is  extracted 
from  the  famous  mine  of  Guancabelica,  discovered 
in  the  year  1563.  The  crown  has  reserved  the  pro- 
perty of  this  mine  to  itself;  and  the  persons  who 
purchase  the  quicksilver  pay  not  only  the  price  of  it, 
but  likewise  a fifth,  as  a duty  to  the  king.  But  in 
the  year  1761  this  duty  on  quicksilver  was  abolished, 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  expense  in  working 
mines.  Ulloa,  Entretenimientos,  xii — xv.  Yoy.  i. 
p.  505,  523.  In  consequence  of  this  abolition  of  the 
fifth,  and  some  subsequent  abatements  of  price, 
which  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  increas- 
ing expense  of  working  mines,  quicksilver,  which 
was  formerly  sold  at  eighty  pesos  the  quintal,  is  now 
delivered  by  the  king  at  the  rate  of  sixty  pesos. 
Campomanes,  Educ.  Popul.  ii.  132,  note.  The  duty 
on  gold  is  reduced  to  a twentieth,  or  five  per  cent. 
Any  of  my  readers  who  are  desirous  of  being  acr 
quainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  Spaniards  con- 
duct the  working  of  their  mines,  and  the  refinement 
of  the  ore,  will  find  an  accurate  description  of  the 
ancient  method  by  Acosta,  lib.  iv.  c.  1 — 13,  and  of 
their  more  recent  improvements  in  the  metallurgic 
art,  by  Gamboa  Comment,  a las  ordenanz.  de  Minas, 
chap.  22. 

Note  187.— Many  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the 
advanced  state  of  industry  in  Spain  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  number  of  cities  iq 
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Spain  was  considerable,  and  they  were  peopled  far 
beyond  the  proportion  that  was  common  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  causes  of  this  I have  explained, 
Hist,  of  Charles  Y.  p.  355.  Wherever  cities  are 
populous,  that  species  of  industry  which  is  peculiar 
to  them  increases ; artificers  and  manufacturers 
abound.  The  effect  of  the  American  trade  in  giving 
activity  to  these  is  manife  t,  from  a singular  fact. 
In  the  year  1.545,  while  Spain  continued  to  depend 
on  its  own  industry  for  the  supply  of  its  colonies,  so 
much  work  was  bespoke  from  the  manufacturers,  that 
it  was  supposed  they  could  hardly  finish  it  in  less 
than  six  years.  Campom.  i.  406.  Such  a demand 
must  have  put  much  industry  in  motion,  and  have 
excited  extraordinary  efforts.  Accordingly,  we  are 
informed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  Philip  II. ’s  reign 
the  city  of  Seville  alone,  where  the  trade  with  Ame- 
rica centred,  gave  employment  to  no  fewer  than 

16.000  looms  in  silk  or  woollen  work,  and  that  above 

130.000  persons  had  occupation  in  carrying  on  these 
manufactures.  Campom.  ii.  472.  But  so  rapid  and 
pernicious  was  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  I 
shall  enumerate,  that  before  Philip  III.  ended  his 
reign  the  looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to  400. 
Uztariz,  c.  7. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  I have  the 
satisfaction  to  find  my  ideas  concerning  the  early 
commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies confirmed  and  illustrated  by  D.  Bernardo 
Ward,  of  the  Junta  de  Comercio  at  Madrid,  in  his 
Pro  gifs  to  Economico,  par*  ii.  c i.  “ Under  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II."  says  he,  “ the  manufac- 
turers of  Spain  and  of  the  Low  Countries  subject  to 
her  dominion  were  in  a most  flourishing  state. 
Tiiose  of  France  and  England  were  in  their  infancy. 
The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  did  not  then 
exist.  No  European  power  but  Spain  had  colonies 
of  any  value  in  the  New  World.  Spain  could  sup- 
ply her  settlements  there  with  the  productions  of  her 
own  soil,  the  fabrics  wrought  by  the  hands  of  her 
own  artizans,  and  all  she  received  in  return  for 
these  belonged  to  herself  alone.  Then  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  manufactures  was  proper,  because  it 
might,  be  rendered  effectual.  Then  Spain  might  lay 
heavy  duties  upon  goods  exported  to  America,  or 
imported  from  it,  and  might  impose  what  restraints 
she  deemed  proper  upon  a commerce  entirely  in  her 
own  hands.  But  when  time  and  successive  revolu- 
tions had  occasioned  an  alteration  in  all  those  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  manufactures  of  Spain  began 
to  decline,  and  the  demands  of  America  were  sup- 
plied by  foreign  fabrics,  the  original  maxims  and  re- 
gulations of  Spain  should  have  been  accommodated 
to  the  change  in  her  situation.  The  policy  that  was 
wise  at  one  period  became  absurd  in  the  other.” 

Note  188.— No  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no 
chest  of  treasure  is  examined.  Both  are  received  on 
the  credit  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belong;  and 
only  one  instance  of  fraud  is  recorded  during  the 
long  period  iu  which  trade  was  carried  on  with  this 
liberal  confidence.  All  the  coined  silver  that  was 
brought  from  Peru  to  Porto-bello  in  the  year  1654 
was  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be  mingled  with 
a fifth  part  of  base  metal.  The  Spanish  merchants, 
with  sentiments  suitable  to  their  usual  integrity,  sus- 
tained the  whole  loss,  and  indemnified  the  foreign- 
ers by  whom  they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was 
detected,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru, 
the  author  of  it,  was  publicly  burnt.  B.  Ulloa  Re- 
tablis.  de  Manuf.  &c.  liv.  ii.  p.  102. 

Note  189.— Many  striking  proofs  occur  of  the 
•carcity  of  money  in  Spain.  Of  all  the  immense 


sums  which  have  been  imported  from  America,  the 
amount  of  which  I shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
mention,  Moncada  asserts,  that  there  did  not  remain 
in  Spain,  in  1619,  above  two  hundred  millions  of 
pesos,  one  half  in  coined  money,  the  other  in  plate 
and  jewels,  Restaur,  de  Espagna,  disc.  iii.  c.  1. 
Uztariz,  who  published  his  valuable  work  in  1724, 
contends,  that  in  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  there  did 
not  remain  an  hundred  million.  Theor.  &c.  c.  3. 
Campomanes,  on  the  authority  of  a remonstrance 
from  the  community  of  merchants  in  Toledo  to  Philip 
III.  relates,  as  a certain  proof  how  scarce  cash  had 
become,  that  persons  who  lent  money  received  a 
third  part  of  the  sum  which  they  advanced  as  interest 
and  premium.  Educ.  Popul.  i.  417. 

Note  190. — The  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
factors  of  the  South-Sea  Company  conducted  the 
trade  in  the  fair  of  Porto-bello,  which  was  opened  to 
them  by  the  Assiento,  I have  taken  from  Don  Dion. 
Alcedo  y Herrera,  president  of  the  court  of  audience 
in  Quito,  and  governor  of  that  province.  Don  Dio- 
nysio  was  a person  of  such  respectable  character  for 
probity  and  discernment,  that  his  testimony  in  any 
point  would  be  of  much  weight;  but  greater  credit 
is  due  to  it  in  this  case,  ds  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  transactions  which  he  relates,  and  was  often 
employed  in  detecting  and  authenticating  the  frauds 
which  he  describes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
his  representation,  being  composed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  in  the  year  1739,  may,  in  some 
instances,  discover  a portion  of  the  acrimonious  spi- 
rit natural  at  that  juncture.  His  detail  of  facts  is 
curious ; and  even  English  authors  confirm  it  in 
some  degree,  by  admitting  both  that  various  frauds 
were  practised  in  the  transactions  of  the  annual 
ship,  and  that  the  contraband  trade  from  Jamaica 
and  other  British  colonies  was  become  enormously 
great.  But,  for  the  credit  of  the  English  nation  it 
may  be  observed  that  those  fraudulent  operations  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  deeds  of  the  company,  but  as 
the  dishonourable  arts  of  their  factors  and  agents. 
The  company  itself  sustained  a considerable  loss  by 
the  Assiento  trade.  Many  of  its  servants  acquired 
immense  fortunes.  Anderson  Chronol.  deduct,  ii.  388. 

Note  191. — Several  facts  with  respect  to  the  in- 
stitution, the  progress,  and  the  effects  of  this  company 
are  curious,  and  but  little  known  to  English  readers. 
Though  the  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Caraccas, 
extends  four  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  in  America;  it  was  so  much 
neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  that  during  the  twenty 
years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  company, 
only  five  ships  sailed  from  Spain  to  that  province ; 
and  during  sixteen  years,  from  1706  to  1722,  not  a 
single  ship  arrived  from  the  Caraccas  in  Spain. 
Noticias  de  Real  Campania  de  Caraccas,  p.  28. 
During  this  period  Spain  must  have  been  supplied 
almost  entirely  with  a large  quantity  of  cacao,  wrhich 
it  consumes,  by  foreigners.  Before  the  erection  of 
the  company,  neither  tobacco  nor  hides  w'ere  im- 
ported from  Caraccas  into  Spain.  Ibid.  p.  115 
Since  the  commercial  operations  of  the  company 
begun  in  the  year  1731,  the  importation  of  cacao  into 
Spain  has  increased  amazingly.  During  thirty  years 
subsequent  to  1701,  the  number  of  faneyas  of 
cacao  (each  a hundred  and  ten  pounds),  imported 
from  Caraccas  was  643,215.  During  eighteen  year* 
subsequent  to  1731,  the  number  of  funegas  imported 
was  869,247 ; and  if  vre  suppose  the  ir  ipcrtation  to 
be  continued  in  the  same  proportion  during  the  re- 
mainder of  thirty  years,  it  will  amount  to  1,448,746 
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t'aneyas , which  is  an  increase  of  805,531  faneyas. 
Id.  p.  148.  During  eight  years  subsequent  to  1756, 
there  have  been  imported  into  Spain  by  the  company 
88,482  arrobas  (each  twenty-five  pounds)  of  tobacco; 
and  hides  to  the  number  of  177,354.  Id.  161.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Noticias  de  Campania  in  1765 
its  trade  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  During  five 
years  subsequent  to  1769,  it  has  imported  179,156 
faneyas  of  cacao  into  Spain,  36,208  arrobas  of  to- 
bacco, 75,496  hides,  and  221,432  pesos  in  specie. 
Campomanes,  ii.  162.  The  last  article  is  a proof  of 
the  growing  wealth  of  the  colony.  It  receives  cash 
rum  Mexico  in  return  for  the  cacao,  with  which  it 
applies  that  province,  and  this  it  remits  to  Spain,  or 
ays  out  in  purchasing  European  goods.  But  be- 
tides this  the  most  explicit  evidence  is  produced,  that 
the  quantity  of  cacao  raised  in  the  province  is  double 
to  what  it  yielded  in  1731;  the  number  of  its  live 
stock  is  more  than  treble,  and  its  inhabitants  much 
augmented.  The  revenue  of  the  bishop,  which  arises 
wholly  from  tithes,  has  increased  from  eight  to 
wenty  thousand  pesos.  Noticias,  p.  69.  In  con- 
•equence  of  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of 
;acuo  imported  into  Spain  its  price  has  decreased 
from  eighty  pesos  for  the  faneyu  to  forty.  Id.  61 
Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  I have 
learned  that  Guyana,  including  all  the  extensive 
provinces  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
islands  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita,  are  added  to  the 
countries  with  which  the  company  of  Caraccas  had 
liberty  of  trading  by  their  former  charters.  Real 
Cedula,  Nov.  19,  1776.  But  I have  likewise  been 
informed  that  the  institution  of  this  company  ha?> 
not  been  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  effects 
which  I have  ascribed  to  it.  In  many  of  its  opera- 
tions the  illiberal  and  oppressive  spirit  of  monopoly 
is  still  conspicuous.  But  in  order  to  explain  this  it 
would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  minute  details  which 
ire  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  this  work. 

Note  192.—- This  first  experiment  made  by  Spain 
of  opening  a free  trade  with  any  of  her  colonics,  has 
produced  effects  so  remarkable  as  to  merit  some  fur- 
ther illustration.  The  towns  to  which  this  liberty 
has  been  granted  are  Cadiz  and  Seville,  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia;  Alicant  and  Carthagena,  for 
Valencia  and  Murcia;  Barcelona,  for  Catalonia  and 
Arragon  ; Santander,  for  Castile  ; Corugna,  for  Ga- 
licia ; and  Gijon,  for  Asturias.  Append,  ii.  a la 
Educ.  Popul.  p.  41.  These  are  either  the  ports  of 
chief  trade  in  their  respective  districts,  or  those  most 
conveniently  situated  for  the  exportation  cf  their 
respective  productions.  The  following  facts  give  a 
view  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  the  settlements  to 
which  the  new  regulations  extend.  Prior  to  the 
allowance  of  free  trade,  the  duties  collected  in  the 
custom-house  at  the  Havannah  were  computed  to  be 
104,208  pesos  annually.  During  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding 1774,  they  rose  at  a medium  to  308,000  pesos 
t year.  In  Yucatan  the  duties  have  risen  from  8000 
-o  15,000.  In  Hispaniola  from  2500  to  5600.  In 
Porto  Rico  from  1200  to  7000.  The  total  value  of 
goods  imported  from  Cuba  into  Spain  was  reckoned 
m 1774  to  be  1,500,000  pesos.  Educ.  Popul.  i. 
450,  &c. 

Note  193.— The  two  treatises  of  Don  Pedro  Ro- 
driguez Campomanes,  Fiscal  del  real  consejo  y Su- 
premo (an  office  in  rank  and  power  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  Attorney-General  in  England),  and  director 
of  the  royal  academy  of  history,  the  oce  entitled,  Dis- 
curso  snore  el  Fomento  de  la  Industria  Popular;  the 
other,  Discurso  sobre  la  Education  Popular  de  los 
Aitesanos  y su  Fomento ; the  former  published  in 


1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  afford  a striking  proof 
of  this.  Almost  every  point  of  importance  with  re- 
spect to  interior  police,  taxation,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  trade,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  is 
examined  in  the  course  of  these  works ; and  there  are 
not  many  authors,  even  in  the  nations  most  eminent 
for  commercial  knowledge,  who  have  carried  on  their 
inquiries  with  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  those 
various  subjects,  and  a more  perfect  freedom  from 
vulgar  and  national  prejudices,  or  who  have  united 
more  happily  the  calm  researches  of  philosophy  with 
the  ardent  zeal  of  a public-spirited  citizen.  These 
books  are  in  bigh  estimation  among  the  Spaniards ; 
and  it  is  a decisive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  their 
own  ideas  that  they  are  capable  of  relishing  an  au- 
thor whose  sentiments  are  so  liberal. 

Note  194.— The  galeon  employed  in  that  trade, 
instead  of  the  six  hundred  tons  to  which  it  is  limited 
by  law,  Recop.  lib.  xlv.  1,  15,  is  commonly  from 
twelve  hundred  to  two  thousand  tons  burden.  The 
ship  from  Acapulco,  taken  by  Lord  Anson,  instead 
of  the  500,000  pesos  permitted  by  law,  had  on  board 
1,313,843  pesos,  besides  uncoined  silver  equal  in 
value  to  43,611  pesos  more.  Anson’s  Voy.  384. 

Note  195. — The  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies 
according  to  the  rank  of  different  persons.  Those 
in  the  lowest  order,  who  are  servants  or  slaves,  pay 
two  reals  of  plate,  or  one  shilling ; other  Spaniards 
pay  eight  reals,  and  those  in  public  office,  or  who 
hold  encomiendas,  sixteen  reals.  Solorz.  de  Jure 
Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  25.  According  to  Chilton,  an 
English  merchant  who  resided  long  in  the  Spanish 
settlements,  the  bull  of  Cruzado  bore  a higher  price 
in  the  year  1570,  being  then  sold  for  four  reals  at 
the  lowest.  Hakluyt,  iii.  461.  The  price  seems  to 
have  varied  at  different  periods.  That  exacted  for 
the  bulls  issued  in  the  last  Fredicacion  will  appear 
from  the  ensuing  table,  which  will  give  some  iuea  of 
the  proportional  numbers  of  the  different  classes  of 
citizens  in  New  Spain  and  Peru  : — 

There  were  issued  for  New  Spain— 

Bulls  at  10  pesos  each  : : : 

at  2 pesos  each  : : : 

at  1 peso  each  : : ; 

at  2 reals  each  : : : 


For  Peru — 

at  16  pesos  4f  reals  each 
at  3 pesos  3 reals  each 
at  1 peso  5§  reals  : 

at  4 reals  : : 

at  3 reals  : : 


: 4 

22,601 
164,220 
2,462,500 


2,649,325 

: 3 

14,202 
78,822 
410,325 
668,601 


1,171,953 


Note  196. — As  Villa  Segnor,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  information  contained  in  bis  Teatro 
Americano,  published  in  Mexico,  A.  D.  J746,  was 
accomptant-general  in  one  of  the  most  considerable 
departments  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  by  that  means 
had  acc  ess  to  proper  information,  his  testimony  with 
respect  to  this  point  merits  great  credit.  No  such 
accurate  detail  of  the  Spanish  revenues  in  any  part 
of  America  has  hitherto  been  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  ; and  the  particulars  of  it  may  appear 
curious  and  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers  : 

Pesos. 

From  the  bull  of  Cruzado,  published  every 
two  years,  there  arises  an  annual  revenue 
in  pesos  : ! : : 150,000 
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Pesos. 

Brought  forward  .150,000 

From  the  duty  on  silver  • : : 700,000 

From  the  duty  on  gold  : : : 60,000 

From  tax  on  cards  ; ; : : 70,000 

From  tax  on  Pulque,  a drink  used  by  the 
Indians  161,000 

From  tax  on  stamped  paper  : : 41,000 

From  ditto  on  ice  : : : : 15,522 

From  ditto  on  leather  : : '•  2,500 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder  : : i 71,550 

From  ditto  on  salt  : : * 32,000 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechochan  : 1,000 

From  ditto  on  alum  : : : 6,500 

From  ditto  on  Juego  de  los  gallos  : 21,100 

From  the  half  of  ecclesiastical  annats  : 49,000 

From  royal  ninths  of  bishoprics,  &c.  : 68,800 

From  the  tribute  of  Indians  : : 650,000 

From  Alcavala,  cr  duty  on  sale  of  goods  721,875 

From  the  Almajorifasgo,  custom-house  373,333 

From  the  mint  : : : : : 357,500 


5,552,680 

This  sum  amounts  to  819,161/.  sterling  ; and  if  we 
add  to  it  the  profit  accruing  from  the  sale  of  5,000 
quintals  of  quicksilver,  imported  from  the  mines  of 
Almaden,  in  Spain,  on  the  king’s  account,  and  what 
accrues  from  the  Averia,  and  some  other  taxes  which 
Villa  Segnor  does  not  estimate,  the  public  revenue 
in  New  Spain  may  well  be  reckoned  above  a million 
pounds  sterling  money.  Teat.  Mex.  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
&c.  According  to  Villa  Segnor  the  total  produce  of 
the  Mexican  mines  amounts  at  a medium  to  eight 
millions  of  pesos  in  silver  annually,  and  to  5912 
marks  of  gold.  Id.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  Jp 
revenue  have  been  explained  in  the  course  of  tm; 
history  ; some  which  there  was  no  occasion  of  men- 
tioning, require  a particular  illustration.  The  right 
to  the  tithes  in  the  New  World  is  vested  in  the 
crown  of  Spain  by  a bull  of  Alexander  VI.  Charles 
V.  appointed  them  to  be  applied  in  the  following 
manner  : one  fourth  is  allotted  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  another  fourth  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and 
other  officers  of  the  cathedral.  The  remaining  half 
is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  .'f  these,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  los  dos  Novenos  reales , are 
paid  to  the  crown,  and  constitute  a branch  of  the 
royal  revenue.  The  other  seven  parts  are  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  clergy,  the  building 
and  support  of  churches,  and  other  pious  uses,  ltecop. 
lib.  i.  tit.  xv i Ley,  23,  &c.  Avendano  Thesaur. 
Indie,  vol.  i.  p 184. 

The  Alcavala  is  a duty  levied  by  an  excise  on  the 
sale  of  goods.  In  Spain  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent. 
In  America  to  four  per  cent.  Solorzano,  Polit.  In- 
diana, lib.  vi.  c.  8.  Avendano,  vol.  i 186. 

The  Almajorifasco,  or  custom  paid  in  America  on 
goods  imported  and  exported,  may  amount  on  an 
average  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Recopil.  lib.  viii.  tit.  xiv. 
Ley,  1.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  188. 

The  Averia , or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to 
guard  the  ships  sailing  to  and  from  America,  was 
first  imposed  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  filled  the  New’ 
World  with  terror  by  his  expedition  to  the  South 
Sea,  It  amounts  to  two  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
goods.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  Recopil.  lib.  ix. 
tit  ix.  Ley,  43,  44. 

I have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  de- 
tail of  the  several  branches  of  revenue  in  Peru 
later*  than  the  year  1614.  From  a curious  manu- 
•cript  containing  a state  of  that  viceroyalty  in  all  its 


departments,  presented  to  the  Marquis  of  Montes- 
Claros  by  Fran.  Lopez  Caravantes,  accomptant-ge- 
neral  in  the  tribunal  of  Lima,  it  appears  that  the 
public  revenue,  as  nearly  as  1 can  compute  the  va- 
lue of  money  in  which  Caravantes  states  his  accounts, 
amounted  in  ducats  at  4s.  lid.  to  : 2,372,768 

Expenses  of  government  . . 1,242,992 


Net  free  revenue  1,129,776 

The  total  in  sterling  money  : : £583,303 

Expenses  of  government  : : 305,568 

Net  free  revenue  277,735 

But  several  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this 
computation,  such  as  the  duty  on  stamped  paper, 
leather,  ecclesiastical  annats,  &c.,  so  that  the  revenue 
of  Peru  may  be  well  supposed  equal  to  that  o 
Mexico. 

In  computing  the  expense  of  government  in  New 
Spain,  I may  take  that  of  Peru  as  a standard. 
There  the  annual  establishment  for  defraying  the 
charge  of  administration  exceeds  one  half  of  thf 
revenue  collected,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  suppos 
ing  it  to  be  less  in  New  Spain. 

I have  obtained  a calculation  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  public  revenue  of  Spain  from  America  and 
the  Philippines,  which,  as  the  reader  will  perceive 
from  the  two  last  articles,  is  more  recent  than  any  of 
the  former. 


Alcavaias  (excise)  and  Aduanas  (customs), 

&c.,  in  pesos  fuertes  : : . 2,500,000 

Duties  on  gold  and  silver  : : 3, 01)0,1)00 

Bull  of  Cruzado  : : : . 1,000,000 

Tribute  of  the  Indians  : : : 2,000,000 

By  sale  of  quicksilver  : : : 300,000 

Paper  exported  on  the  king’s  account,  and 

sold  in  the  royal  warehouses  : 300,000 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  small 

duties  . . : : : i,JoU,000 

Duty  on  coinage  oi,  at  the  rate  of  one  real 
de  la  Plata  for  each  mark  : : 300,000 

F rom  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and  the  coast- 
ing trade  from  province  to  province  500,000 
Assiento  of  negroes  : : : 200,000 

From  the  trade  of  Matlie,  or  herb  of  Para- 
guay, formerly  monopolized  by  the 
Jesuits  : * : : ; : 500,900 

From  other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to 
that  order  ; : : : 400,000 


Total  12,000,000 


Total  in  sterling  money  £2,700,000 
Deduct  half  as  the  expense  of  administra- 
tion, and  there  remains  net  free  re- 
venue : : : : £1,350,000 

Note  197. — An  author  long  conversant  in  •com- 
mercial speculation  has  computed,  that  from  the 
mines  of  New  Spain  alone  the  king  receives  an- 
nually, as  his  fifth,  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  ou» 
money.  Harris,  Collect.  ofVoy.  ii.  p.  164.  Ac 
cording  to  this  calculation  the  total  produce  of  the 
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mines  must  be  ten  millions  sterling ; a sum  so  exor- 
bitant, and  so  little  corresponding  with  all  accounts 
of  the  annual  importation  from  America,  that  the 
information  on  which  it  is  founded  must  evidently 
be  erroneous.  According  to  Compomanes  the  total 
product  of  the  American  miues  may  be  computed  at 
thirty  millions  of  pesos,  which,  at  4s.  6 d.  a peso, 
amounts  to  7,425,000/.  sterling,  the  king’s  fifth  of 
which  (if  that  were  regularly  paid)  would  be 
1.485,000/.  But  from  this  sum  must  be  deducted 
what  is  lost  by  a fraudulent  withholding  of  the  fifth 
due  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  sum  necessary  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  administration.  Educ. 
Popular,  vol.  ii.  p.  131,  note.  Both  these  sums  are 
considerable. 

Note  198. — According  to  Bern,  de  Ulloa,  all 
foreign  goods  exported  from  Spain  to  America  pay 


duties  of  various  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  more 
than  25  per  cent.  As  most  of  the  goods  with  which 
Spain  supplies  her  colonies  are  foreign,  such  a tax 
upon  a trade  so  extensive  must  yield  a considerable 
revenue.  Retablis.  de  Manuf.  & du  Commerce 
d’Esp.  p.  150.  He  computes  the  value  of  goods 
exported  annually  from  Spain  to  America  to  be 
about  two  millions  and  a half  sterling.  P.  97 . 

Note  199.— The  Marquis  de  Serralvo,  according 
to  Gao-e,  by  a monopoly  of  salt,  and  by  embarking 
deeply  in  the  Manilla  trade,  as  well  as  in  that  to 
Spain,  gained  annually  a million  of  ducats.  In  one 
year  he  remitted  a million  of  ducats  to  Spam,  in 
order  to  purchase  from  the  Conde  Olivares,  and  his 
creatures,  a prolongation  of  his  government,  p.  61. 
He  was  successful  in  his  suit,  and  continued  rnc&ce 
from  1624  to  1635,  double  the  usual  time. 


ikd  op  bobertson’s  bistort  of  amimda 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  volumes  published  by  Dr.  Robertson  contain,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ The 
Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  Progress  of  the  Spanish 
Arms  and  Colonies  there.”  This  account  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1772.  It  wag 
his  intention  to  have  given  a complete  history  of  the  whole  of  America,  but  his  death 
prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his  project.  The  history  of  Portuguese  America  and  the 
settlements  made  in  the  West  India  Islands,  were  totally  untouched  by  him.  Of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  some  fragments  were  discovered  after  his  death,  and 
have  uniformly  been  printed  with  his  History  of  Spanish  America. 

The  Proprietors  have  determined  to  carry  into  effect  the  comprehensive  history  of 
the  New  World,  contemplated  by  Dr.  Robertson:  aware  that  it  is  more  than  ever  re- 
quired at  a time  when  it  is  fast  advancing  in  a career,  which,  in  all  probability,  will 
surpass  that  of  the  Old.  The  work  will  be  compiled  from  the  ample  and  authentic 
sources  open  to  them;  and  in  following  Dr.  Robertson’s  steps,  they  will  not  walk  in 
any  hopes  of  rivalry,  but  merely  collect  and  arrange,  from  the  most  esteemed  histo- 
rians of  this  country  and  America,  such  accounts  as  have  received  the  public  sanction. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  first  proceeded  with,  as  well 
on  account  of  their  political  importance  as  of  their  British  origin.  The  fragments  of 
Robertson  bring  the  history  of  Virginia  down  to  the  year  1688,  and  the  history  of 
New  England  to  1652.  This  compilation  will  commence  with  a continuation  of  the 
latter,  as  being  most  necessary  to  a proper  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of  the 
States;  and  a separate  and  succinct  account  will  be  given  of  each  of  them  down  to 
the  war  which  established  their  grand  federative  union  and  independence;  a method 
that  will  avoid  much  confusion,  and  in  which  they  are  guided  by  the  principal  histo- 
rians. The  history  of  Massachusetts  is  placed  first,  as  being  the  most  important 
State  of  New  England. 
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The  histories  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  left  by 
Dr.  Robertson,  are  in  an  imperfect  form,  and  present 
only  a very  small  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
numerous  countries  now  known  as  the  United 
States.  These  fragments  contain  only  a general 
view  of  a part  of  the  States,  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
therefore  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  rise  and 
progress  of  all  of  them,  to  retrace,  in  some  instances, 
the  same  period  of  which  Dr.  Robertson  has  given 
an  outline. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Of  the  two  companies  incorporated  by  King  James, 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  and  dissolution  of  one, 
and  a history  of  the  colony  to  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
will  be  found  in  Robertson’s  narra  ion,  whose  frag- 
ment concludes  with  stating  that  the  colonists  of  this 
settlement  declined  complying  with  his  desire,  that 
they  should  remove  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards. 

In  1641,  the  settlements  in  New  Hampshire  had 
been  incorporated  with  Massachusetts.  And,  in 
1652,  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Maine  were, 
at  their  own  request,  taken  under  her  protection. 
This  province  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Ferdinand 
Gorges,  who,  in  1639,  first  established  a government 
over  it.  In  1640  a general  court  was  held  at  Saco. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  in  1649,  most  of 
the  officers  whom  he  had  appointed  deserted  it,  and 
the  people  found  it  necessary  to  resort  elsewhere  for 
protection. 

In  1656  several  Quakers  arrived  in  the  colony. 
In  this  age  of.  enthusiasts,  these  sectarians  surpassed 
all  others  in  enthusiasm.  Their  behaviour  was  rude, 
contemptuous,  and  disorderly.  They  reviled  magis- 
trates and  ministers,  and  entering  churches  on  the 
sabbath,  disturbed  the  solemnities  of  public  worship. 
For  these  offences  they  were  first  imprisoned,  and 
then  banished.  A law  was  passed  prohibiting 
Quakers  from  coming  into  the  colony,  imposing  the 
penalty  of  banishment  upon  the  first  offence,  and  of 
death  upon  such  as  should  return  after  banishment. 
Four,  who  were  so  infatuated  as  to  return  and  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  government, 
suffered  the  death  which  they  appeared  to  seek.  This 
cruel  and  impolitic  law  was  soon  afterwards  repealed. 

Cromwell,  who  had  governed  England  with  greater 
ability  and  higher  merit  than  most  of  her  kings,  died 
in  1658,  and  after  an  interval  of  two  years  Charles 
the  Second,  a prince  destitute  of  honour  and  virtue, 
was  recalled  from  exile,  and  placed  upon  the  throne. 
He  was  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  the  colonies  of 
New  England.  They  had  been  the  favourites  of  the 
parliament  and  the  protector,  and  apprehended,  with 
good  reason,  the  loss  of  their  civil  and  religious  pri- 
vileges. 


A short  time  after,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  two  of  tlm 
judges  who  had  sentenced  Charles  the  First  to  b# 
beheaded,  having  fled  before  the  return  of  his  suc- 
cessor, arrived  in  New  England.  Their  first  place 
of  residence  was  Cambridge  ; but  they  often  ap- 
peared publicly  in  Boston,  particularly  on  Sundays 
and  other  days  of  religious  solemnities.  They  had 
sustained  high  rank  in  Cromwell’s  army,  were  men 
of  uncommon  talents,  and,  by  their  dignified  man 
ners  and  grave  deportment,  commanded  universal 
respect. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  they  were  excepted 
from  the  general  pardon,  the  governor  suggested  to 
the  court  of  assistants  the  expediency  of  arresting 
them.  A majority  opposed  it,  and  many  members 
of  the  general  court  gave  them  assurances  of  protec- 
tion. Considering  themselves,  however,  unsafe  at 
Cambridge,  they  removed  to  New  Haven,  where  they 
were  received  with  great  respect  by  the  clergy  and 
magistrates. 

After  a short  residence  there,  enjoying,  in  private, 
the  society  of  their  friends,  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts received  a mandate  to  arrest  them.  A war- 
rant was  immediately  issued,  authorizing  two  zealous 
royalists  to  search  for,  and  seize  them,  wherever 
found,  in  New  England.  They  hastened  to  the 
colony  of  New  Haven,  exhibited  the  warrant  to  the 
governor,  who  resided  at  Guildford,  and  requested 
him  to  furnish  authority  and  assistants  to  pursue 
them.  Desirous  of  favouring  the  exiles,  he  affected 
to  deliberate  until  the  next  morning,  and  then  utterly 
declined  acting  officially  without  the  advice  of  his 
council. 

In  tht  mean  time  they  were  apprized  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  retired  to  a new  place  of  concealment.  The 
pursuers,  on  arriving  at  New  Haven,  searched  every 
suspected  house,  except  the  one  where  the  judge® 
were  oncealed  : this  they  began  to  search,  but  were 
induced,  by  the  address  of  the  mistress  of  it,  to  desist: 
when  the  pursuers  had  departed,  the  judges,  retiring 
into  the  woods,  fixed  their  abode  in  a cave. 

Having  there  heard  that  their  friends  were  thread 
ened  with  puuishment  for  having  afforded  them  pro- 
tection,  they  came  from  their  hiding  place  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  themselves  up ; but  their 
friends,  actuated  by  feelings  equally  noble  and  gene- 
rous, persuaded  them  to  relinquish  their  intention. 
Soon  after  they  removed  to  Milford,  where  they  re- 
mained about  two  years. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  other  persons,  instructed  to 
apprehend  them,  they  repaired  privately  to  Hadley, 
in  Massachusetts,  where  they  resided  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years,  but  few  persons  being  acquainted  with 
the  place  of  their  concealment.  There  is  in  that 
neighbourhood  a tradition,  that  many  years  after- 
wards two  graves  were  discovered  in  the  minister’® 
cellar ; and  in  these,  it  was  supposed,  they  had  been 
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interred.  At  New  Haven  two  graves  are  shown, 
said  to  be  those  of  the  two  judges.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  their  remains  were  removed  to  this  place 
from  Hadley. 

A singular  incident  which  occurred  at  the  latter 
place  in  16/5,  shows  that  one  of  these  illustrious 
exiles  had  not  forgotten  the  avocations  of  his  youth. 
The  people,  at  the  time  of  public  worship,  were 
alarmed  bv  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  and  thrown 
into  the  utmost  confusion.  Suddenly  a grave,  elderly 
person  appeared,  differing  in  his  mien  and  dress  from 
all  around  him.  He  put  himself  at  their  head,  ral- 
lied, encouraged,  and  led  them  against  the  enemy, 
who  were  repulsed  and  completely  defeated.  As 
suddenly  the  deliverer  of  Hadley  disappeared.  The 
people  were  lost  in  amazement,  and  many  believed 
that  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  had  led  them  to 
victory. 

Their  treatment  of  the  king’s  judges,  and  in  truth 
all  their  conduct,  evinced  the  republican  spirit  of  the 
colonists.  By  the  royal  government  of  England 
they  could  not  therefore  be  regarded  with  favour. 
In  1663  it  was  enacted  that  no  European  commodity 
should  be  imported  into  the  colonies,  unless  shipped 
directly  from  England,  and  in  British  vessels.  By 
this  regulation,  in  connection  with  others  that  had 
been  previously  made,  all  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
was  secured  to  the  mother  country.  They  submitted 
reluctantly  to  these  restrictions,  and  often  made 
them  the  subject  of  complaint.  But  England,  believ- 
ing that  they  augmented  her  wealth  and  power,  ob- 
stinately refused  to  repeal  them. 

In  1664  the  king  dispatched  four  commissioners 
to  visit  the  several  colonies  of  New  England,  to 
examine  into  their  condition,  to  hear  and  decide 
complaints,  and  to  make  him  a report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  observations.  This  measure  was  dic- 
tated by  no  friendly  motive,  and  was  considered  by 
the  colonies  as  a violation  of  their  charters. 

The  first  session  of  the  commissioners  was  at  Ply- 
mouth, where  but  little  busiuess  was  transacted  ; the 
next  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  heard  complaints 
from  the  Indians,  and  all  who  were  discontented, 
and  made  various  determinations  respecting  titles  to 
land,  which  were  but  little  regarded.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  general  court  complied  with  such  of  their 
requisitions  as  they  thought  proper ; but  professing 
sincere  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  declined  acknowledg- 
ing their  authority,  and  protested  against  the  exercise 
of  it  within  their  limits. 

In  consequence  of  this  manly  assertion  of  their 
chartered  rights,  an  angry  correspondence  took 
place  between  them,  at  the  close  of  which  the  com- 
missioners petulantly  told  the  general  court,  “ that 
they  would  lose  no  more  of  their  labours  upon  them,” 
but  would  represent  their  conduct  to  his  majesty. 

From  Boston  the  commissioners  proceeded  to*  New 
Hampshire,  where  they  exercised  several  acts  of 
government,  and  offered  to  release  the  inhabitants 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  This  offer 
was  almost  unanimously  rejected.  In  Maine  they 
excited  more  disturbance.  They  encouraged  the 
people  to  declare  themselves  independent,  and  found 
many  disposed  to  listen  to  their  suggestions ; but 
Massachusetts,  by  a prompt  and  vigorous  exertion  of 
1 power,  constrained  the  disaffected  to  submit  to  her 
authority. 

Connecticut  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite 
of  the  commissioners.  She  treated  them  with  re- 
aped, and  complied  with  their  requisitions.  In  re- 
turn they  made  such  a representation  of  her  merits 
to  the  king,  as  to  draw  from  him  a letter  of  thanks 


“ Although,”  says  he,  **  your  carriage  doth  of  itself 
most  justly  deserve  our  praise  and  approbation,  yet 
it  seems  to  be  set  off  with  more  lustre  by  the  contrary 
behaviour  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.” 

At  the  end  of  fifty  years  from  the  arrival  of  the 
emigrants  at  Plymouth,  the  New  England  colonies 
were  supposed  to  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty 
towns,  and  as  many  thousand  inhabitants.  The  acts 
of  parliament  not  being  rigidly  enforced,  their  trade 
bad  become  extensive  and  profitable.  The  habits  of 
industry  and  economy,  which  had  been  formed  in 
less  happy  times  continued  to  prevail,  and  gave  a 
competency  to  those  who  had  nothing,  and  wealth 
to  those  who  had  a competency.  The  wilderness 
receded  before  adventurous  and  hardy  labourers,  and 
its  savage  inhabitants  found  their  game  dispersed, 
and  their  favourite  haunts  invaded. 

This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  sales  of 
land  which  were  at  all  times  readily  made  to  the 
whites.  But  this  consequence  the  Indians  did  not 
foresee ; and  when  they  felt  it  in  all  its  force,  the 
strongest  passions  were  awakened  which  can  animate 
civilized  or  savage  man,  the  love  of  country  and  of 
independence. 

A leader  only  was  wanting  to  concentrate  and  di- 
rect their  exertions,  and  Philip,  of  Pokanoket, 
sachem  of  a tribe  living  within  the  boundaries  of 
Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island,  assumed  that  honoura- 
ble but  dangerous  station.  His  father  was  the  friend, 
but  he  had  ever  been  the  enemy,  of  the  whites  ; and 
this  enmity  arising  from  causes  of  national  concern, 
had  been  embittered  to  vindictive  hatred  by  their 
conduct  towards  his  elder  brother.  This  brother, 
being  suspected  of  plotting  against  them,  was  seized 
by  a detachment  of  soldiers  and  confined ; and  the 
indignity  so  wrought  upon  his  proud  spirit  as  to  pro- 
duce a fever  that  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Philip  inherited  the  authority  and  proud  spirit  of 
his  brother.  He  exerted  all  the  arts  of  intrigue  and 
powers  of  persuasion  of  which  he  was  master,  to 
induce  the  Indians,  in  all  parts  of  New  England,  to 
unite  their  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  the  whites. 
He  succeeded  in  forming  a confederacy,  able  to  send 
into  action  between  three  and  four  thousand  w'arriors. 

The  English  were  apprized  of  the  plots  of  the  In- 
dians, and  made  preparations  to  meet  their  hostili- 
ties. They  hoped,  however,  that  the  threatened 
storm  would  pass  by  as  others  had,  and  that  peace 
would  be  preserved.  But  the  insolence  of  Philip, 
and  the  number  of  his  adherents  increased  daily; 
and  in  June  1675,  some  of  them  entered  the  town  of 
Swanzey,  in  Plymouth,  where,  after  slaughtering  the 
cattle,  and  plundering  the  houses,  they  fired  upon  the 
inhabitants,  killing  and  wounding  several. 

The  troops  of  that  colony  marched  immediately  to 
Swanzey,  and  were  soon  joined  by  a detachment 
from  Massachusetts.  The/ Indians  fled,  and  marked 
the  course  of  their  flight  oy  burning  the  buildings, 
and  fixing  on  poles  by  the  way-side  the  hands,  scalps, 
and  heads  of  the  whites  whom  they  had  killed.  The 
troops  pursued,  but  unable  to  overtake  them,  re- 
turned to  Swanzey. 

The  whole  country  was  alarmed,  and  the  number 
of  troops  augmented.  By  this  array  of  force,  Philip 
was  induced  to  quit  his  lesidence  at  Mount  Hope, 
and  take  post  near  a swamp  at  Pocasset.  At  that 
place  the  English  attacked  him,  but  were  repulsed- 
Sixteen  were  killed,  and  the  Indians  by  this  success 
were  made  bolder. 

At  this  time  most  of  the  settlements  were  sur- 
rounded by  thick  forests,  and  the  Indians  lived  inter- 
mixed with  the  whites.  The  former  were  acquainted, 
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of  course,  with  the  dwellings  of  the  latter,  with  their  , 
roads,  and  places  of  resort ; could  watch  their  mo- 
tions, and  fall  upon  them  in  their  defenceless  and 
unguarded  moments.  Many  were  shot  dead  as  they 
opened  their  doors  in  the  morning  ; many  while  at 
work  in  their  fields,  and  others  while  travelling  to 
visit  their  neighbours,  or  to  places  of  worship.  At 
all  times,  at  all  places,  in  all  employments,  were  their 
lives  in  jeopardy  ; and  no  one  could  tell  but  that  in 
the  next  moment  he  should  receive  his  death-shot 
from  his  barn,  the  thicket,  or  the  way-side. 

Whenever  the  enemy  assembled  in  force,  detach- 
ments were  sent  against  them ; if  weaker  than  these, 
they  would  retreat ; if  stronger,  assault  and  conquer 
them.  Defenceless  villages  were  suddenly  attacked, 
the  houses  burned,  and  the  men,  women,  and 
children  killed,  or  carried  into  captivity.  Their  ruin 
was  the  work  of  a moment ; and  when  accomplished, 
its  authors  vanished. 

The  colonies,  losing  individuals,  families  and  vil- 
lages, found  their  numbers  sensibly  diminished  ; their 
strength  impaired ; and  began  to  apprehend  even 
total  extinction.  Nothing  but  a vigorous  eftort  could 
save  them.  The  commissioners  met,  and  determined 
to  dispatch  an  army  of  a thousand  men  to  attack  the 
principal  position  of  the  enemy.  Josiah  Winslow, 
governor  of  Plymouth,  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief : and  a solemn  fast,  to  invoke  the  divine  aid, 
was  proclaimed  throughout  New  England. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  the  different  bodies  of 
troops  formed  a junction  at  a place  in  the  country  of 
the  Narragansets,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  ene- 
my. The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  but  the  men, 
from  necessity,  passed  the  night  uncovered  in  the 
fields.  At  dawn  of  day  they  began  their  march, 
wading  through  the  deep  snow,  and  at  one  o’clock 
arrived  near  the  enemy’s  post,  which  was  upon  a 
rising  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a swamp.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  palisades,  and  on  the  outside  of  these 
was  a fence  of  brush  a rod  in  width. 

Here  was  fought  the  most  desperate  battle  recorded 
in  the  early  annals  of  the  country.  It  continued 
three  hours.  The  English  obtained  a decisive  vic- 
tory. One  thousand  Indian  warriors  were  killed ; 
three  hundred  more,  and  as  many  women  and 
children  were  made  prisoners.  But  dearly  was  the 
victory  purchased.  Six  captains,  and  eighty  men 
were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded. 

From  this  blow  the  confederated  Indians  never 
recovered  ; but  they  still  remained  sufficiently  strong 
to  harass  the  settlements  by  continual  inroads.  In 
retaliation  the  English  sent  several  detachments  into 
their  territories,  nearly  all  of  which  were  successful. 
Captain  Church,  of  Plymouth,  and  Captain  Denni- 
son, of  Connecticut,  were  conspicuous  for  their 
bravery  and  good  fortune. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reverses,  Philip  remained 
firm  and  unshaken.  His  warriors  were  cut  off;  his 
chief  men,  his  wife  and  family  were  killed  or  taken 
prisoners  ; and  at  these  successive  misfortunes,  be  is 
represented  to  have  wept  with  a bitterness  which 
proved  him  to  possess  the  noblest  of  human  virtues 
and  affections ; but  he  disdained  to  listen  to  any 
offers  of  peace.  He  even  shot  one  of  his  men,  who 
proposed  submission.  At  length  after  being  hunted 
from  swamp  to  swamp,  he  was  himself  shot  by  the 
brother  of  the  Indian  he  had  killed.  After  his  death 
the  remnant  of  his  followers  either  submitted  to  the 
English,  or  united  with  distant  tribes. 

Never  was  peace  more  welcome,  for  ne\  er  had  war 
been  more  distressing.  The  whole  population  was 
in  mourning  tor  relatives  slain.  Nearly  a thousand 


houses  had  been  burned,  and  goods  and  cattle  of 
great  value  had  been  plundered  or  destroyed.  The 
colonies  had  contracted  a heavy  debt,  which,  their 
resources  having  been  so  much  diminished,  they 
found  an  almost  insupportable  burden.  But  in  their 
deepest  distress  they  forbore  to  apply  to  the  mother 
country  for  ass.st.ince ; and  this  omission  excited  sur- 
prise and  ietsl.  u-  v.  “ You  act,”  said  a privy  coun- 
cillor, “ as  though  you  were  independent  of  our  mas- 
ter’s crown ; and  though  poor,  yet  you  are  proud.” 

In  1680  New  Hampshire,  at  the  solicitation  of 
John  Mason,  to  whose  ancestor  a part  of  the  terri- 
tory had  been  granted,  was  constituted  a separate 
colony.  Massachusetts,  apprehending  the  loss  of 
Maine  also,  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Gorges  their 
claim  to  the  soil  and  jurisdiction,  for  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

The  disregard  of  the  acts  of  trade  had  given  great 
offence  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  governors  of 
New  England  were  peremptorily  required  to  enforce 
them.  But  being  enacted  by  a parliament  in  which 
the  colonies  were  not  represented,  they  were  re- 
garded as  violations  of  their  rights,  and  continued  to 
be  evaded  with  impunity.  Edward  Randolph  was 
therefore  sent  over,  commissioned  as  inspector  of  the 
customs  in  New  England.  He  was  also  the  bearer 
of  a letter  from  the  king,  requiring  that  agents  should 
be  sent  to  the  court  of  London,  fully  empowered  to 
act  for  the  colonies. 

It  was  well  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
king  to  procure  from  the  agents  a surrender  of  the 
charters,  or  to  annul  them  by  a suit  in  his  courts, 
that  he  might  himself  place  officers  over  the  colonies 
who  would  be  subservient  to  his  views.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Massachusetts  felt  that  to  be  deprived  of 
their  charter,  which  secured  to  them  the  right  of 
self-government,  would  be  the  greatest  of  calamities; 
and  their  agents  were  instructed,  in  no  emergency, 
to  surrender  it.  This  being  known  to  the  king,  a 
prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  corporation, 
and  in  1684  a subservient  court  decreed  that  the 
charter  should  be  cancelled. 

All  impediments  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  will 
being  thus  removed,  King  James  established  a tem- 
porary government  over  the  colony,  first  appoint- 
ing Joseph  Dudley,  and,  in  1686,  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dros, governor.  This  latter  appointment  caused  ths 
most  gloomy  forebodings.  Sir  Edmund  had  been 
governor  of  New  York,  and  it  was  known  that  his 
conduct  there  had  been  arbitrary  and  tyrannical. 

Having  secured  a majority  in  the  council,  he  as- 
sumed controul  over  the  press,  appointing  Randolph 
licenser.  He  established  new  and  oppressive  regu- 
lations concerning  taxes,  public  worship,  marriages, 
and  the  settlement  of  estates.  He,  and  by  his  per- 
mission, his  subordinate  officers,  extorted  enormous 
fees  for  their  services.  He  declared  that  the  char- 
ter being  cancelled,  the  old  titles  to  land  were  of  no 
validity,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
avoid  suits  before  judges  dependent  on  his  will,  to 
take  out  new  patents,  for  which  large  sums  were 
demanded. 

The  hatred  of  the  people  was  excited  in  proportion 
to  their  sufferings.  In  the  beginning  of  1689,  a ru- 
mour reached  Boston,  that  William  Prince  of  Orange 
had  invaded  England,  with  the  intention  of  dethron- 
ing the  king.  Animated  by  the  hope  of  deliverance, 
the  people  rushed  spontaneously  to  arms,  took  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  seized  Andros,  Randolph,  and 
other  obnoxious  persons,  and  placed  them  in  con- 
finement. A council  of  safety,  consisting  of  their 
former  magistrates,  was  then  organized,  to  administer 
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the  government  until  authentic  intelligence  should 
be  received  from  England. 

In  a few  weeks  a ship  arrived,  bringing  the  glad 
tidings  that  William  and  Mary  were  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne.  They  were  immediately  proclaimed 
in  all  the  colonies  with  unusual  rejoicings.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  applied  for  the  restoration 
of  their  old,  or  the  grant  of  a new  charter.  A defi- 
nite answer  was  deferred,  but  the  council  was  autho- 
rized to  administer  the  government,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  old  charter,  until  further  directions 
should  be  given.  Andros,  Randolph,  and  others, 
were  ordered  home  for  trial. 

In  this  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  French 
in  Canada  aud  Nova  Scotia  instigated  the  northern 
and  eastern  Indians  to  commence  hostilities  against 
the  English  settlements.  Dover  and  Salmon  Falls, 
in  New  Hampshire ; Casco,  in  Maine;  and  Sche- 
nectady, in  New  York;  were  attacked  by  different 
parties  of  French  and  Indians,  and  the  most  shock- 
ing barbarities  perpetrated  on  the  inhabitants. 

Regarding  Canada  as  the  principal  source  of  their 
miseries,  New  England  and  New  York  formed  the 
bold  project  of  reducing  it  to  subjection.  By  great 
exertion  they  raised  an  army,  which,  under  the 
command  of  General  Winthrop,  was  sent  against 
Montreal,  and  equipped  a fleet,  which,  commanded 
by  Sir  William  Phipps,  was  destined  to  attack 
Quebec. 

Both  returned  unsuccessful,  disappointing  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  people,  and  burdening  them  with 
a debt  which  they  had  not  the  means  of  discharging. 
To  pay  off  her  troops,  Massachusetts  put  in  circula- 
tion bills  of  credit,  or  paper  money,  an  expedient 
which  was  afterwards  often  resorted  to,  and  though 
it  afforded  relief  at  the  moment,  produced  in  its  con- 
sequences extensive  and  complicated  mischief. 

In  the  mean  time  a new  charter  had  been  granted 
to  Massachusetts,  which  added  Plymouth,  Maine, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  to  her  territory.  The  only  privi- 
lege it  allowed  to  the  people  was  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives. These  were  to  elect  a council,  and  both 
bodies  were  to  constitute  the  legislative  power 

It  reserved  to  the  king  the  right  of  appointing  the 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  To  the  governor 
it  gave  the  power  of  rejecting  laws,  of  negativing  the 
choice  of  councillors,  of  appointing  all  military  and 
judicial  officers,  of  adjourning  and  even  of  dissolving 
the  assembly  at  pleasure.  Laws,  although  approved 
by  him,  might  be  abrogated  by  the  king,  within 
three  years  after  their  enactment. 

The  king,  to  render  the  new  charter  more  accept- 
able, appointed  Sir  William  Phipps,  a native  of  the 
province,  governor,  and  in  1692  he  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton. The  new  government  went  into  operation 
without  any  opposition  from  the  inhabitants  ; and 
almos  the  first  act  of  Sir  William  Phipps  and  his 
council  was  the  institution  of  a court  to  try  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  popular  delusion,  accused  of 
withcraft,  at  Salem. 

The  belief  in  this  supposed  crime  had  been  so 
prevalent  in  England,  that  parliament  had  enacted 
a law  punishing  it  with  death.  Under  this  law,  mul- 
titudes had  been  tried  and  executed  in  that  country, 
and  two  or  three  in  Massachusetts,  some  of  whom 
acknowledged  they  were  guilty.  Accounts  of  these 
trials  and  confessions,  and  particularly  of  some  trials 
before  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  a judge  revered  in  the  co- 
lonies, had  been  published  and  distributed  through- 
out the  country.  They  were  read  in  a time  of  great 
distress  and  gloom  by  a people  naturally  sedate,  and 
accustomed  to  regard  with  awe  the  surprising  and 


unaccountable  incidents  and  appearances  which,  in 
this  new  world,  were  often  presented  to  their  con» 
templation. 

In  February,  1692,  a daughter  and  a niece  of  Mr 
Paris,  the  minister  of  Salem,  were  afflicted  with  di*. 
orders  affecting  their  bodies  in  the  most  singular 
manner.  The  physicians,  unable  to  account  for  their 
contortions,  pronounced  them  bewitched ; and  tha 
children,  hearing  of  this,  declared  that  an  Indian 
woman,  who  lived  in  the  house,  was  the  cause  of  their 
torments.  Mr.  Paris  concurred  with  the  physicians. 
Several  private  fasts  were  kept  at  his  house,  and  tha 
gloom  was  increased  by  a solemn  fast  throughout  the 
colony. 

The  Indian  woman  confessed  herself  guilty.  Tha 
children  were  visited,  noticed,  and  pitied.  This  eo> 
couraged  them  to  persevere,  and  other  children,  either 
from  sympathy  or  the  desire  of  similar  attentions, 
exhibited  similar  contortions.  A distracted  old  woman, 
and  one  who  had  been  a long  time  confined  to  her 
bed,  was  added  to  the  list  of  the  accused ; and,  in  tha 
progress  of  the  infatuation,  women  of  mature  aga 
united  with  the  children  in  their  accusations. 

The  accused  were  multiplied  in  proportion  to  tho 
accusers.  Children  accused  their  parents,  and  pa- 
rents their  children.  A word  from  those  who  wera 
supposed  to  be  afflicted  occasioned  the  arrest  of  the 
devoted  victim ; and  so  firmly  convinced  were  tha 
magistrates  that  the  prince  of  darkness  was  in  the 
midst  of  them,  using  human  instruments  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes,  that  the  slightest  testimony  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  justify  a commitment  for  trial. 

The  court,  specially  instituted  for  this  purpose, 
held  a session  in  June,  and  afterwards  several  others, 
by  adjournment.  Many  were  tried,  and  received 
sentence  of  death.  A few  pleaded  guilty.  Several 
were  convicted  upon  testimony,  which,  at  other 
times,  would  not  have  induced  suspicion  of  an  ordi- 
nary crime,  and  some  upon  testimony  retracted  after 
conviction.  N ineteen  were  executed,  and  many  yet 
remained  to  be  tried. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  legislature 
established,  by  law,  a permanent  court,  by  which  the 
other  was  superseded,  and  fixed  a distant  day  for  its 
first  session,  at  Salem.  In  the  mean  time  the  accu- 
sations multiplied,  and  additional  jails  were  required 
to  hold  the  accused  The  impostors,  hardened  by 
impunity  and  success,  ascended  from  decrepid  old 
women  to  respectable  characters,  and  at  length,  in 
their  ravings,  named  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
even  the  wife  of  the  governor. 

The  community  were  thrown  into  consternation. 
Each  felt  alarm  for  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
friends.  The  shock  roused  them  to  reflection.  They 
considered  more  closely  the  character  of  the  ac- 
cusers ; the  nature  of  the  alleged  crime ; the  testi- 
mony often  contradictory  and  never  explicit;  and 
more  than  all  these,  the  high  standing  of  some  who 
were  implicated ; and  began  to  doubt  whether  they 
had  not  been  too  credulous  and  precipitate. 

At  the  next  term  the  grand  jury  found  indictments 
against  fifty  ; but  on  trial  all  were  acquitted  except 
three,  and  those  the  governor  reprieved.  He  also 
directed  that  all  who  were  in  prison  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  A belief,  however,  of  the  truth  of  the 
charges  still  lingered  among  the  people,  and  pre- 
vented any  prosecution  of  the  impostors.  That  all 
were  impostors,  cannot  be  believed.  Many  must 
have  acted  under  the  influence  of  a disordered  ima- 
gination, which  the  attendant  circumstances  were 
well  calculated  to  produce. 

Besides  establishing  courts  of  justice,  the  legisla 
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ture,  at  its  first  session  under  the  new  charter,  passed 
a law  which  indicates  the  same  independent  spirit 
that  afterwards  resisted  the  usurpations  of  the  British 
parliament.  It  provided  that  no  tax  should  be  im- 
posed upon  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  or  their 
estates,  in  the  province,  but  by  the  act  and  consent 
of  the  governor,  council,  and  representatives  of  the 
|.eople,  in  general  court  assembler.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  sav  that  this  law  was  disallowed  by 
the  king. 

The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which  be- 
gan in  1690,  was  not  yet  terminated.  For  seven 
years  were  the  frontier  settlements  harassed  by  the 
savages  ; and  the  English  employed  in  expeditions 
against  them.  A history  of  these  would  consist  only 
of  repeated  accounts  of  Indian  cunning  and  barba- 
rity, and  of  English  enterprize  and  fortitude. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  was  proclaimed  in  Ecrton, 
December  10,  1697.  The  war  with  the  Indians  did 
not  immediately  cease.  The  beginning  of  the  next 
ear,  they  shewed  themselves  at  Kittery,  where  they 
illed  an  old  man ; and  at  the  same  time  they  car- 
ried away  three  persons  from  York.  In  July,  they 
appeared  upon  the  western  frontier  and  took  three 
or  four  prisoners  at  Hatfield  : but  the  French  no 
longer  daring  to  afford  them  assistance,  they  spent 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  contriving  a peace.  Upon 
intimations  given  by  the  Indians  to  any  of  the  forts 
or  outposts  that  they  were  disposed  to  peace,  the 
English  were  very  ready  to  embrace  the  offer.  The 
principal  object  was  the  recovery  of  the  captives, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  war  had  generally  been 
numerous.  In  October,  Major  Convers  and  Captain 
Alden  were  sent  to  Penobscot  to  settle  preliminaries; 
one  of  which  was  to  be  the  release  of  all  prisoners, 
but  no  more  could  be  obtained,  on  this  head,  than  a 
promise  to  return  all  such  as  desired  it;  the  Indians 
refused  to  compel  any  who  incliued  to  remain  with 
them.  In  the  winter,  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  the 
council,  with  Major  Convers,  and  Cyprian  South- 
ack,  commander  of  the  province  galley,  went  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  a treaty.  The  Indians  were 
not  very  nice  in  acknowledging  their  perfidy  in 
such  terms  as  the  English  prepared  for  them,  and 
made  such  submissions  and  promises  of  future  fide- 
lity as  were  desired.  Tne  treaty  was  in  the  same 
terms  with  that  in  1693.  Several  captives  were 
restored,  and  others  were  promised  in  the  spring; 
but  many  remained,  males  and  females,  who  min- 
gled with  Indians,  and  contributed  to  promote  a suc- 
cession of  savages  to  exercise  cruelties  upon  the 
English  frontiers,  in  future  wars,  and  perhaps  upon 
some  of  their  own  relations. 

The  leaving  bounds  to  be  settled  between  the 
English  and  French,  upon  the  continent,  by  com- 
missaries, and  the  ambiguous  terms  made  use  of  in 
treaties  (perhaps  artfully  introduced  by  the  French) 
have  ever  been  the  causes  of  new  disputes  between 
the  two  crowns;  and,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
very  soon  brought  on  a new  war.  The  peace  of 
Ryswick  was  scarcely  proclaimed  in  New  England, 
when  the  inhabitants  were  made  sensible  of  the 
designs  of  the  French  to  make  themselves  sole  pro- 
prietors of  the  fishery,  and  to  restrain  the  English 
from  the  possession  of  any  part  of  the  country  con- 
tained in  the  Massachusetts  charter  to  the  eastward 
of  Kennebeck.  It  was  understood  hv  the  English 
court,  that  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  all  tne  country 
westward  of  St.  Croix  was  to  remain  to  the  English, 
as  being  within  the  bounds  of  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts-Bay. The  French  court,  immediately  after 
the  treaty,  asserted  an  exclusive  right  to  the  fishery 


upon  the  sea  coasts  and  to  all  the  inland  country 
A French  man  of  war,  bound  from  France  to  Port 
royal,  met  one  of  the  fishing  vtsjcle  tff  Cape  Sabels, 
sent  for  the  skipper  to  come  on  board,  and  caused 
to  be  translated  and  read  to  him  in  English  an 
order  of  the  French  king  for  seizing  all  English 
vessels  found  fishing  on  the  coasts,  and  told  him  to 
give  notice  of  this  order  to  all  other  vessels.  Ville- 
bon,  governor  of  Sh  John’s  river,  writes,  soon  after, 
to  Mr.  Stoughton,  that  he  had  orders,  from  the 
French  king,  his  master,  to  take  possession  of,  and 
defend  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Kennebeck. 

The  Norridgewock  Indians,  this  year  also,  built 
a church,  at  their  chief  settlement  upon  Kennebeck 
river,  which  was  complained  of  by  the  Massachusetts* 
government  as  a French  encroachment;  but  we  know 
not  for  what  reason,  except  their  having  a French 
man  for  their  priest  can  be  thought  one. 

Representations  were  made  to  the  ministry,  and 
the  right  of  the  English  to  the  eastern  country,  a a 
far  as  St.  Croix,  was  insisted  upon.  The  Lords  of 
trade  wrote  thus  to  the  Earl  of  Bellamont.  “ As  to 
the  boundaries,  we  have  always  insisted  and  shall 
insist  upon  the  English  right  as  far  as  the  river  St. 
Croix;  but  iu  the  mean  while,  in  relation  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  French  and  their  building  a 
church  on  Kennebeck  river,  that  seems  to  us  a very 
proper  occasion  for  your  Lordship’s  urging  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  to  rebuild  the 
fort  at  Pemaquid,  which  they  ought  to  have  done 
long  ago,  and  thereby  they  might  have  prevented 
this  and  many  other  inconveniences.” 

The  French  persisted  iu  their  molestations  of  the 
English  fishermen,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  great  concern  about  it  in  the  English  ministry; 
other  greater  affairs,  iD  difference  between  the  two 
crowns,  engaged  the  at:  eution,  and  brought  on  a 
new  war ; and  it  was  well  they  did,  for  it  seems  very 
probable  that  this  dispute  about  the  fishery  would 
not  have  made  a breach  ; but  if  peace  had  continued, 
the  French  would  have  excluded  the  English,  and 
this  valuable  branch  once  lost,  might  never  have 
been  recovered. 

King  James,  always  under  the  influence  of 
France,  had  relinquished  his  right  to  Acadia  or 
Nova  Scotia;  and  although  his  governor  (Andros) 
for  the  short  time  the  king  remained  afterwards 
upon  the  throne,  retained  the  possession  of  Pema- 
quid, and  challenged  a right  to  St.  Croix;  and 
although  the  friendship  between  the  two  monarchs 
might  prevent  any  severity  upon  the  English 
fishermen,  yet  the  French  msisted  upon  their  right 
both  to  the  country  and  coasts.  The  war,  upon  the 
revolution,  suspended  the  dispute  about  title.  At 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  England  was  not  disposed  to 
urge  any  points  which  would  retard  the  peace ; and 
the  French  immediately  after  renewed  the  same 
claim  they  had  made  under  King  James. 

Lord  Bellamont  arrived  at  Boston  from  New 
York,  May  ’26,  1699.  A nobleman  at  the  head  of 
the  government  was  a new  thing.  Ail  ranks  of 
people  exerted  themselves  to  show  him  respect,  and 
the  appearaDce  was  so  pompous,  that  his  lordship 
thought  it  gave  him  good  reason  to  expect  a very 
honourable  support  from  a province  so  well  stocked 
with  inhabitants,  and  in  a state  of  so  much  affluence. 
He  took  every  method  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people.  He  was  condescending,  affable,  and  cour- 
teous upon  all  occasions.  He  professed  to  be  of  the 
most  moderate  principles  in  religion  and  govern- 
ment ; although  a churchman,  yet  far  from  the  high 
church,  and  he  attended  the  weekly  lecture  at  Bo»- 
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ton  with  great  reverence,  and  professed  great  regard 
and  esteem  for  the  preachers.  He  avoided  all  un- 
necessary contests  with  private  persons,  or  with 
either  branch  of  the  legislature.  His  inclination 
led  him  to  Mr.  Dudley’s  enemies,  but  he  did  not 
neglect  those  who  were  friendly  and  attached  to  him. 
There  was  perfect  harmony  in  the  general  court 
whilst  he  presided.  There  was  something  singular 
and  unparliamentary  in  his  form  of  proceeding  in 
council;  for  he  considered  himself  as  at  the  head  of 
the  board  in  their  legislative,  as  well  as  executive 
capacity.  He  concerned  himself  in  all  their  debates, 
proposed  all  business,  and  frequently  recommended 
to  them  to  resolve  into  a committee  upon  bills  or 
clauses  in  bills,  and  then,  as  the  entries  stand,  he 
left  the  chair,  and  the  committee  (being  ready  to 
report)  reassumed;  nor  did  he  think  it  proper  they 
fihould  act  as  a house  of  parliament  in  his  absence ; 
but  when  detained  at  home,  by  messages  from  time 
to  time,  directed  their  going  into  a committee  and 
preparing  business  against  such  time  as  he  should 
be  able  to  attend.  This  was  guiding  them  in  all 
their  debates  and  resolves,  as  far  as  his  influence 
would  extend,  which  was  not  a little  way;  and  yet, 
afterwards,  as  a separate  branch,  he  had  his  nega- 
tive upon  all  their  proceedings  which  were  not 
according  to  his  mind.  This  irregularity  does  not 
•eem  to  be  the  mere  effect  of  his  lordship’s  authority 
and  influence  over  the  council.  The  constitution 
under  the  new  charter  was  not  settled.  They  came 
off  bv  degrees  from  their  practice  under  the  old 
charter.  The  governor,  created  by  the  people,  used 
then  to  vote  with  the  assistants ; and  although  he 
had  no  negative,  yet  he  had  a casting  voice.  Lord 
Bellamont  finding  this  to  have  been  the  practice, 
and  considering  how  much  it  increased  his  share  in 
all  acts  of  government,  might  be  disposed  to  retain 
it.  Experience  taught,  what  was  not  at  first  con- 
ceived, the  great  difference  between  the  privilege  of 
proposing  or  originating  and  that  of  rejecting.  In 
some  succeeding  administration s,  it  has  given  cause 
of  exception  and  complaint  when  the  governor  has 
interested  himself  in  the  debates  of  the  council,  to 
influence  their  determinations  and  abridge  them  of 
that  freedom,  to  which  they  are  equally  entitled 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  He  was 
the  first  governor  who  imitated  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  formal  speeches,  as  the  king’s  representa- 
tive, to  the  two  houses  of  parliament ; copies  of 
which  were  delivered  to  the  speaker,  and  afterwards 
printed.  Extracts  from  one  or  two.  shew  they  were 
calculated  ad  captandum.  The  unfavourable  senti- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  of  the  reign  of 
the  Stuarts,  were  well  known  to  him ; no  subject 
could  be  more  engaging  than  a censure  upon  that 
family.  He  concludes  his  first  speech,  which  is  a 
very  long  one,  in  this  manner  : “I  should  be  want- 
ing to  you  and  myself  too,  if  I did  not  put  you  in 
mind  of  the  indispensable  duty  and  respect  we  owe 
the  king,  for  being  the  glorious  instrument  of  our 
deliverance  from  the  odious  fetters  and  chains  of 
popery  and  tyranny,  which  has  almost  overwhelmed 
our  consciences  and  subverted  all  our  civil  rights. 
There  is  something  that  is  godlike  in  what  the  king 
hath  done  for  us.  The  works  of  redemption  and 
preservation  come  next  to  that  of  creation.  I would 
not  be  misunderstood,  so  as  to  be  thought  to  rob 
God  of  the  glory  of  that  stupendous  act  of  his  provi- 
dence, in  bringing  to  pass  the  late  happy  and  won- 
derful revolution  in  England.  His  blessed  work  it 
was,  without  doubt,  and  he  was  pleased  to  make  king 
William,  immediately,  the  author  and  instrument 


of  it.  Ever  since  the  year  1602,  England  has  had 
a succession  of  kings,  who  have  been  aliens  in  this 
respect,  that  they  have  not  fought  our  battles  nor 
been  in  our  interests,  but  have  been,  in  an  unna- 
tural manner,  plotting  and  contriving  to  undermine 
and  subvert  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  till  God 
was  pleased,  by  his  infinite  power  and  mercy  and 
goodness,  to  give  us  a true  English  king,  in  the 
person  of  his  present  majesty,  who  has,  upon  all 
occasions,  hazarded  his  royal  person  in  the  fronts  of 
our  battles,  and  where  there  was  most  danger ; he 
has  restored  to  our  nation  the  almost  lost  character 
of  bravery  and  valour ; and,  what  is  most  valuable 
of  all,  his  majesty  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  his 
people.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  and  interest  to  pray 
to  God,  in  the  most  fervent  manner,  that  he  would 
bless  our  gieat  king  William  with  a long  and  pros- 
perous reign  over  us,  to  which  I am  persuaded,  you 
that  are  present  and  all  good  people  will  heartily 
say  amen.” 

His  last  speech  had  expressions,  strong  enough, 
upon  the  same  strain.  “ The  parting  with  Canada 
to  the  French,  and  the  eastern  country  called  Acadia 
or  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  noble  fishery  on  that 
coast,  were  most  execrable  treacheries  to  England, 
and  intended,  without  doubt,  to  serve  the  ends  of 
popery.  It  is  too  well  known  what  interest  that 
king  favoured  who  parted  with  Nova  Scotia,  and  of 
what  religion  he  died.” 

By  avoiding  offence  to  particular  persons,  and  by 
a general  conformity  to  the  cast  or  prevailing  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  his  lordship  obtained  a larger 
sum  as  a salary  and  gratuity,  not  only  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  but  also  than  any  who  succeeded 
him,  when  the  inhabitants  were  more  numerous  and 
more  opulent,  and  money  compared  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  had  become  less  valuable ; for  he  re- 
mained but  fourteen  months  in  the  province,  and  the 
grants  made  by  the  general  court  amounted  to  2500/. 
lawful  money,  or  1875/.  sterling. 

His  time  was  much  taken  up  in  securing  the 
pirates  and  their  effects,  which,  as  was  supposed, 
was  the  great  inducement  with  the  king  to  send  him 
to  America.  Before  his  arrival  in  Boston,  several 
suspected  persons  had  been  seized.  After  thirty  or 
forty  years  indulgence,  there  succeeded  a general 
abhorrence  of  buccaneering ; and  the  buccaneers,  or 
freebooters,  were  hunted  from  one  colony  to  another. 
A large  sum  of  money  was  seized  in  the  possession 
of  one  Smith,  part  of  it  foreign  coins  and  the  impres  • 
sions  unintelligible ; and  he  was  brought  upon  trial, 
but  the  evidence  produced  being  insufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy the  jury,  he  was  acquitted. 

About  the  same  time  one  Bradish  was  appre- 
hended. He  had  been  boatswain’s  mate  of  a ship 
fitted  out  by  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  London 
to  India,  in  the  interloping  trade.  The  crew  turned 
pirates ; and,  having  left  the  master  ashore  at  Polo- 
nais,  gave  the  command  to  Bradish.  They  came  to 
America,  and  lodged  large  sums  of  money  and  goods 
with  persons  upon  Long  Island  and  other  places 
within  and  near  to  the  government  of  New  York, 
and  then  dispersed ; some  to  Connecticut,  others  to 
Massachusetts,  where  Bradish  was  taken  and  others 
of  his  crew,  and  sent  to  England.  The  vigi- 
lance used  in  pursuing  and  apprehending  them,  ap- 
pears from  the  account  Mr.  Stoughton  transmitted  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  But  Kidd  was  his  lordship’s 
chief  object.  His  own  reputation  and  that  of  seve- 
ral of  his  friends  depended  upon  his  seizure,  that  being 
the  only  effectual  way  of  removing  the  jealousies 
and  unjust  surmises,  not  only  against  several  of  the 
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ministry,  out  even  against  the  king  himself.  In 
order  to  suppress  the  piracies  committed  by  English 
subjects  in  India,  &c.,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fit 
out  a ship  for  that  .special  purpose.  Lord  Rumney, 
Sommers  and  others,  became  adventurers,  to  the 
amount  of  six  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  a grant 
was  made  to  them  of  all  captures,  saving  one-tenth 
only  reserved  to  the  king.  Lord  Bellamont  seems 
to  have  had  the  principal  direction.  Upon  enquiry 
for  a proper  commander,  Mr.  Livingstone,  a princi- 
pal inhabitant  of  New  York,  being  then  in  London, 
recommended  Kidd,  who  had  sailed  out  of  New 
York,  and  having  a family  there,  no  question  was 
made  of  his  attachment  to  it,  and  there  was  no  sus- 
picion of  his  ever  turning  pirate  himself.  From 
London  he  went  first  to  N ew  Y ork,  where  he  broke 
through  the  instructions  he  had  received,  shipping 
his  men  upon  new  terms ; and  when  he  arrived  in 
India,  not  only  connived  at  and  suffered  to  continue, 
a known  pirate  vessel,  but  committed  divers  alarm- 
ing acts  of  piracy  himself,  to  the  endangering  the 
amity  subsisting  between  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  princes  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  least 
6aid  by  the  enemies  of  the  administration  was,  that 
from  a greedy  desire  of  gain,  an  ill-judged  measure 
had  been  engaged  in,  which  would  be  attended  with 
very  mischievous  consequences,  and  the  malice  of 
some  insinuated  a criminal  intention  in  the  under- 
taking. 

Where  Kidd  would  seek  an  asylum  was  uncer- 
tain. Strangely  infatuated,  he  came  from  Mada- 
gascar to  Boston,  and  made  a bold  open  appearance 
there,  July  l,  this  year,  and  some  of  his  crew  with 
him.  On  the  3rd  he  was  sent  for  by  the  governor 
and  examined  before  the  council.  What  account  he 
could  give  of  himself  does  not  now  appear,  but  he 
was  not  immediately  committed,  and  only  ordered  to 
draw  up  a narrative  of  his  proceedings ; which  ne- 
glecting to  do  in  the  time  assigned  him,  on  the  6th 
he  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison.  Being 
a very  resolute  fellow,  when  the  officer  arrested  him 
in  his  lodgings,  he  attempted  to  draw  his  sword,  but 
a young  gentleman,  who  accompanied  the  officer, 
laying  hold  of  his  arm,  prevented  him,  and  he  sub- 
mitted. Several  of  his  men  were  secured  at  the 
same  time,  and  advice  having  been  sent  to  England, 
it  was  thought  an  affair  of  so  much  importance,  that 
a man  of  war  was  sent  to  carry  them  there  ; where 
Kidd,  Bradish.  and  divers  others  were  condemned 
and  executed.  The  party  writers  in  England  pre- 
tended, that  after  Kidd’s  arrival  he  had  assurance 
from  some  anti-courtiers,  who  examined  him  in  pri- 
son, that  his  life  should  be  spared  if  he  would  accuse 
his  employers,  but  that  he  was  not  bad  enough  to 
comply  with  such  a proposal. 

Lord  Bellamont  held  two  sessions  of  the  general 
court  this  year;  the  first,  the  anniversary  for  the 
election  of  councillors,  the  latter  the  31st  of  March 
following,  occasioned  by  a general  rumour  through 
the  colonies,  that  the  Indians  (from  all  quarters,  not 
only  those  upon  the  frontiers,  but  those  who  were 
scattered  through  the  towus  in  the  several  colonies) 
had  united  and  agreed,  at  an  appointed  time,  to  fall 
upon  the  English  in  order  to  a total  extirpation. 
The  Indians  were  no  less  alarmed  with  a report 
that  the  king  had  withdrawn  his  protection  from 
them,  and  ordered  his  subjects  to  unite  in  their  de- 
struction. These  reports  were  supposed  to  have 
been  raised  by  evil-minded  persons  among  the  Eng- 
lish or  Dutch;  but  it  is  more  probable,  the  Indians 
of  the  six  nations,  to  obtain  the  presents  which 
accompanied  all  treaties  between  the  English  anu 


them,  were  the  contrivers  and  managers  of  the  whole 
affair.  (1699.)  Such  was  the  consternation  in  the 
Massachusetts,  that  several  acts  passed  the  general 
cohrt  for  levying  soldiers ; for  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion  ; or  holding  all  the  militia  in  readiness  to 
march ; and  far  enabling  the  governor  to  march  them 
out  of  the  province,  which,  by  charter,  he  was  re- 
strained from  without  an  act  of  assembly.  As  it 
happened,  there  was  no  occasion  for  carrying  these 
laws  into  execution;  the  general  terror  subsiding 
soon  after. 

Soon  after  the  session  of  the  general  court  in  May 
1700,  Lord  Bellamont  took  his  leave  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts, and  went  to  New  York,  where  he  died  the 
5th  of  March  following.  Mr.  Stoughton  took  the 
chair  again,  with  reluctance.  His  advanced  age 
and  declining  state  of  health  made  him  fond  of  ease 
and  retirement. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  governor’s  death 
reached  England,  Mr.  Dudley  renewed  his  solicita- 
tions with  fresh  vigour,  for  a post  which  he  never 
lost  sight  of.  By  the  interest  of  Lord  Cutts,  and 
the  condescension  of  Lord  Weymouth,  whose  son-in 
law  was  a competitor,  he  was  chosen  member  for 
Newtown  in  Southampton  county,  in  King  William’s 
last  parliament.  This,  with  the  place  of  lieut.-go- 
vernor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  to  be  preferred  to 
all  he  couid  expect  in  New  England,  if  it  had  not 
been  his  native  country  ; but  he  had  a passion  for 
laying  his  bones  there,  which  equalled  that  of  the 
ancient  Athenians,  and  which  he  could  not  help 
mentioning  to  evex‘y  New  England  man  who  paid 
him  a visit;  as  many  frequently  would  do,  from 
Portsmouth,  where  they  were  often  detained  for 
convoy. 

(1701.)  When  Sir  Richard  Onslow  and  Mr.  Har- 
ley were  competitors  for  the  Speaker’s  place,  his  in- 
clination led  him  to  the  latter,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived favours;  but  his  favourite  object,  which  he  was 
then  pursuing,  obliged  him  to  comply  with  the  court 
and  vote  for  the  former.  He  made  use  ofthe  dissenting 
interest  in  England  to  obtain  his  commission,  and 
to  recommend  him  to  his  countrymen  upon  his  arri- 
val. There  was  another  difficulty  still  remaining, 
the  king  was  not  willing  to  appoint  a governor,  who 
he  knew  had  been  very  obnoxious  to  the  people.  A 
petition  was  therefore  procured  from  such  persons 
belonging  to  the  Massachusetts  as  were  then  in 
London,  and  from  the  principal  New-England  mer- 
chants, praying  that  Mr.  Dudley  might  be  appointed 
governor.  He  had  also  the  address  to  reconcile 
himself  to  Mr.  Mather  the  younger,  and  to  obtain 
from  him  a letter  favouring  his  cause,  which  he 
made  known  to  the  king,  and  which  removed  his 
objection  ; and  although  Lord  Cornbury,  a near  re- 
lation of  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Ann,  being 
appointed  for  New  York,  expected  Massachusetts 
also,  yet  Mr.  Dudley  prevailed;  and  his  commission 
passed  the  seals.  The  king’s  death,  a few  months 
after,  caused  him  the  trouble  of  taking  out  a new 
commission  from  the  queen,  but  he  had  the  unusual 
favour  shown  him  of  remitting  most  if  not  ail  the 
fees. 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacting  in  England, 
the  lieut.-governor,  Mr.  Stoughton,  died,  in  May 
(1702),  at  his  house  in  Dorchester.  The  admini- 
stration for  the  first  time  devolved  upon  the  council. 
Some  manuscript  minutes  and  letters,  which  we  have 
seen,  about  the  time  and  after  the  settlement  of  the 
charter,  take  it  for  granted,  that  upon  the  death  or 
absence  of  the  governor  and  lieut.-governor,  the 
senior  counsellor  would  preside,  and  an  instruction 
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from  the  crown  has  been  given  for  that  purpose; 
but  tire  expression  in  the  charter,  if  it  will  admit  of 
thi*  construction,  does  not  favour  it:  we  must  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  twenty-seven  counsellors  did 
not  readily  give  up  their  share  in  the  administration 
to  him  that  happened  to  be  the  eldest  It  is  a defect 
in  the  constitution,  for  although,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, seven  counsellors  make  a quorum,  yet  in  all 
acts,  as  commanders  in  chief,  it  has  been  judged 
necessary  that  fifteen  (or  a majority  of  the  whole 
number)  should  give  their  consent  This  must  be 
extremely  inconvenient  especially  in  time  of  war, 
when  despatch  often,  and  secresy  sometimes,  are  of 
great  importance. 

Mr.  Stoughton’s  father  was  esteemed  by  the  peo- 
ple ; was  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
colony  in  the  first  war  against  the  Pequod  Indians, 
and  after  that  many  years  a magistrate;  and  of  a 
considerable  estate  for  those  times.  This  circum- 
stance caused  his  own  natural  endowments,  which 
were  cultivated  and  improved  by  the  best  education 
the  country  afforded,  to  be  more  observed  and  va- 
lued. He  was,  in  early  life,  a candidate  for  the  mi- 
nistry ; but  the  people  judged  him  proper  to  take  his 
father’s  place  as  a magistrate ; then  employed  him 
as  their  agent  in  England ; and  urged  him  a second 
Ume  to  engage  in  the  same  service.  It  is  no  blemish 
in  his  character  that  he  had  many  opposers.  Every- 
man, who  makes  it  more  his  aim  to  serve  than  to 
please  the  people,  may  expect  it.  From  the  obser- 
vations he  made  in  his  agency,  he  was  convinced  it 
was  to  no  purpose  to  oppose  the  demands  of  King 
Charles  ; and  from  the  example  of  the  corporations 
in  England,  he  was  for  surrendering  the  charter 
rather  than  to  suffer  a judgment  or  decree  against 
it.  In  such  case  a more  favourable  administration 
might  be  expected  to  succeed  it,  aud  in  better  times 
there  would  be  a greater  chance  for  re-assuming  it. 
He  consented  to  act  as  one  of  the  council  under 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  in  hopes,  by  that  means,  to 
render  the  new  form  of  government  more  easy.  By 
this  step  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  people,  aud  yet  did 
not  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  governor,  who 
would  willingly  have  been  rid  of  him,  seldom  con- 
sulted him,  and  by  the  influence  he  had  over  the 
majority  of  the  council,  generally  carried  the  votes 
against  his  mind.  He  joined  upon  the  revolution 
with  the  old  magistrates,  who  made  no  scruple  of 
receiving  him,  in  re-assuming  the  government;  but 
upon  the  election  afterwards  made  by  the  people  he 
did  not  obtain  a vote.  At  the  desire  of  the  council 
and  representatives  he  drew  up  a narrative  of  the 
proceedings  of  Sir  Edmund  and  his  accomplices, 
signed  by  him  and  several  others  of  the  council ; in 
which  they  modestly  take  exception  to  many  things 
in  the  administration,  and  exculpite  themselves  from 
any  share  in  them.  He  was  ni.ie  years  lieut.-go- 
vernor,  and  six  of  them  commander  in  chief ; had 
experienced  the  two  extremes  of  popular  and  abso- 
lute government ; and  not  only  himself  approved  of 
a mean  between  both,  but  was  better  qualified  to  re- 
commeud  it,  by  a discreet  administration,  to  the 
people  of  the  province.  He  died  a bachelor.  In- 
stead oC  children,  he  saw,  before  his  death,  a college 
reared  at  his  expense,  which  took  the  name  of 
Stoughton-hall.  He  had  good  reason  to  think  it 
would  transmit  a grateful  remembrance  of  his  name 
to  succeeding  ages 

Sir  Henry  Ashurst  and  Constantine  Phipps  had 
continued  agents  for  the  province,  in  England,  for 
ten  years  together.  Divers,  attempts  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Mather’s  friends  to  send  him  again  to  Eng- 


land in  the  service  of  the  province ; and  after  Mw 
Stoughton’s  death  the  two  houses  came  to  a resolu- 
tion  to  choose  some  person  in  the  province,  and  send 
him  to  England  as  their  agent ; and  a great  interest 
was  made  that  Mr.  Mather  might  be  the  man  ; but  it 
happened  that  Mr.  Cooke,  who  had  not  forgot  their 
former  difference  when  jc  int  agents,  stood  as  well 
with  the  assembly  at  this  time  as  he  had  ever  done, 
and  had  influence  enough  to  prevent  Mr.  Mather 
from  succeeding.  The  choice  fell  upon  Waitstill 
Winthrop,  grandson  to  the  first  governor  of  the 
Massachusetts,  and  son  to  the  first  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  who,  either  out  of  respect  to  his  family 
or  for  some  other  reason  which  does  not  now  appear, 
was  considered  as  president  of  the  council,  although 
there  were  many  who,  by  priority  of  appointment, 
the  rule  generally  observed,  should  have  preceded 
him. 

The  French  claim  to  the  country  east  of  the  river 
Kennebeck,  and  to  an  exclusive  fishery  upon  the  sea 
coast,  were  the  reasons  publicly  assigned  for  the 
choice  of  an  agent  at  this  time,  and  an  address  to 
the  king  had  passed  the  council  and  assembly,  and 
Mr.  Winthrop’s  instructions  were  prepared.  These 
proceedings  of  the  French  were  really  alarming 
The  professed  reasons,  however,  were  not  the  true 
reasons.  Mr.  Dudley’s  solicitations  for  the  govern- 
ment were  known,  and  although  his  iuterest  in  the 
province  was  increasing,  yet  a majority  of  the  court 
had  a very  ill  opinion  of  him.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  a 
good  sort  of  man,  and  although  he  was  of  a genius 
rather  inferior  to  either  of  his  ancestors,  yet  he  was 
popular,  and  the  party  against  Mr.  Dudley  wished 
to  have  him  governor.  They  flattered  themselves 
that  his  being  acceptable  to  the  country  would,  toge- 
ther with  his  family  and  his  estate,  both  which  were 
of  the  first  rate,  be  sufficient  to  recommend  him,  but 
they  were  mistaken.  Winthrop  was  a plain  honest 
man.  Dudley  had  been  many  years  well  acquainted 
with  the  customs  and  manners  of  a court,  and  would 
have  been  more  than  a match  for  him.  Just  as  ho 
was  about  to  embark,  news  came  that  Mr.  Dudley 
was  appointed  governor,  aud  Thomas  Povey  lieut.- 
governor.  The  reason  of  Mr.  Winthrop’s  appoint- 
ment to  the  agency  immediately  appeared.  Tho 
vote  for  his  instructions  was  reconsidered,  and  his 
voyage  laid  aside.  It  was  thought  proper,  however, 
that  the  address  to  the  king  should  be  forwarded. 
This  was  sent  to  Mr.  Phipps.  A second  address  ac- 
companied it,  occasioned  by  advice  of  a bill  being 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  dissolving 
charter  governments.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Massachusetts  charter  was  the  special  occasion  of 
this  bill.  It  differs  so  little  from  the  commissions  in 
the  royal  governments,  as  they  are  called,  as  not  to 
be  worth  notice.  About  this  time,  or  a little  before, 
the  spirit  against  the  king  had  caused  the  re-assump- 
tion of  many  grants  which  he  had  made  of  pri- 
vate estates.  If  there  was  a special  prejudice  against 
colony  charters,  it  is  probable  the  charter  to  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  most  exceptionable.  The  proprie- 
tor was  obnoxious,  had  absconded  a few  years  be- 
fore upon  a suspicion  of  treasonable  practices,  and 
was  still  under  a cloud.  The  Massachusetts  instruct 
their  agents  as  follows:  “ As  to  the  bill  said  to  be 
lying  before  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  dissolving 
charter  governments  in  the  plantations,  we  intreat 
you  to  be  very  watchful  in  that  matter,  and  use  ut- 
most diligence,  by  all  convenient  means,  to  prevent 
our  being  comprehended  in  or  concluded  by  the 
same.  Our  circumstances  are  different  from  those 
of  other  plantations  under  charter  government,  our 
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first  settlement  being  wholly  at  our  own  cost  and 
charge,  and  by  our  present  settlement  we  are  already 
reduced  to  a more  immediate  dependence  on  the 
crown,  his  majesty  having  reserved  to  himself  the 
nomination  of  our  governor,  lieut  governor,  and 
secretary,  and  a negative  on  our  laws.”  In  their 
address  to  the  king  they  thus  express  themselves : — 
“ And  forasmuch  as  we  are  given  to  understand 
that,  through  the  suggestions  of  some  persons  not 
well  affected  to  charter  governments,  a bill  has  been 
preferred  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  vacating  char- 
n ter.and  proprietary  governments  within  your  majes- 
ty’s plantations,  we  ia  all  submission  crave  leave 
humbly  to  pray  your  majesty’s  grace  and  favour  to- 
wards your  good  subjects  within  this  your  province, 
that  no  such  suggestions  may  make  an  impression  in 
your  royal  breast  to  deprive  us  of  those  privileges 
which  we  enjoy  under  your  majesty’s  most  gracious 
grant,  and  that  we  may  not  be  included  in  any  such 
act  to  our  prejudice,  without  having  opportunity 
given  us  of  being  heard  and  speaking  for  ourselves.” 
The  bill  was  dropped  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a 
war  with  France  being  every  day  expected,  the  long- 
est sword  was  to  determine  the  points  complained  of 
in  the  first  address. 

The  sending  these  addresses  to  Phipps  was  grievous 
to  Ashurst.  Although  he  had  not  very  shining  ta- 
lents, yet  being  a member  of  parliament,  having  a 
great  family  interest,  and  being  an  honest  man  and 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust,  he  had 
been  very  serviceable  to  the  province.  He  had,  how- 
ever, the  fate  of  most  agents.  As  soon  as  the  party 
against  him  found  they  were  strong  enough  they  left 
him  out  of  the  agency,  and  he  made  frequent  com- 
plaints that  they  had  slighted  his  services  and  ne- 
glected giving  him  an  adequate  reward.  Ail  the 
agents  who  had  been  employed  before  him,  except 
Mr.  Winslow,  tvere  unsuccessful;  and  several,  pro- 
bably for  that  reason,  thought  unfaithful.  The  first 
who  were  employed  were  Weld,  Peters,  and  Hib- 
bins,  in  1640.  They  borrowed  money  for  the  service 
of  the  colony,  and  proper  care  not  being  taken  by 
the  government  for  the  payment,  these  agents  for 
several  years  after,  were  contending  about  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  should  pay  it  themselves. — 
Winslow,  who  went  over  in  1646,  soon  found  more 
profitable  employment,  but  his  allowance  was  so 
scant  from  the  colony,  that  the  corporation  for  pro- 
pagating the  gospel  among  the  Indians  allowed  him 
130/.  sterling  for  promoting  that  design,  but  wrote  to 
the  government  that  it  ought  to  be  restored.  Brad- 
•treet  and  Norton  were  sent  in  1660.  Norton  laid 
the  reproaches  he  met  with  so  much  to  heart  as  to 
affect  his  health  and  shorten  his  life.  In  1677, 
Stoughton  and  Bulkley  wTere  employed,  and  soon 
after  their  return  it  was  said  bv  those  who  charged 
Bulkley  wfith  too  great  compliance  with  court  mea- 
sures, that  his  sun  set  in  a cloud.  He  died  of  me- 
lancholy. Stoughton  was  reproached,  and  although 
he  had  a majority  of  the  court  in  his  favour,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  risk  his  reputation  a second 
time.  Dudley  and  Richards  were  the  next,  in  1682. 
The  former  managed  the  whole  business,  and  bore 
the  whole  blame,  but  being  of  a very  different  tem- 
per from  some  of  his  predecessors,  instead  of  laying 
to  heart  the  slight  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  politic 
enough  to  improve  frowns  at  home  to  procure  favours 
from  abroad.  Mather,  Cooke,  and  Oakes  were  em- 
ployed to  solicit  the  restoration  of  the  first  charter. 
In  this  they  failed  Mather  without  the  consent  of 
his  brethren  accepted  the  present  charter,  and  al- 
though, at  first,  a majority  of  the  oourt  acknowledged 


| his  merit,  the  opposite  party  soon  after  prevailed,  and 
he  failed  of  his  expected  reward,  and  complained  all 
his  life  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  after 
having  spent  not  only  his  time  but  part  of  his  c-stato 
in  public  service.  We  would  draw  a veil  over  our 
transactions  relative  to  agents,  if  the  obligations  due 
to  truth  would  permit.  Errors  and  failings,  as  well 
as  laudable  deeds,  in  past  ages,  may  be  rendered 
useful,  by  exciting  posterity  to  avoid  the  one  and  to 
imitate  the  other. 

From  the  arrival  of  Governor  Dudley , in  1 702,  to  the 
arrival  of  Governor  Shute,  in  1716. 

Mr.  Dudley  was  received  with  ceremony  and 
marks  of  respect,  even  by  those  who  had  been  hi» 
greatest  opposers  in  the  reign  of  King  James.  Win- 
throp,  Cooke,  Hutchinson,  Foster,  Addington,  Rus- 
sell, Phillips,  Browne,  Sargent,  and  others,  who  had 
been  of  the  council  which  committed  him  to  prison, 
where  he  lay  twenty  weeks,  were  of  the  council  when 
he  arrived.  Upon  such  political  changes  a general 
amnesty  is  oftentimes  advisable  and  necessary. 

The  affront  and  insult  shown  by  Louis  XIV.,  not 
only  to  the  prince  upon  the  throne,  but  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  in  proclaiming  another  person  king,  had 
rendered  a war  with  France  inevitable,  before  the 
governor  left  England.  The  news  of  its  being  pro- 
claimed arrived  in  a few  weeks  after  him.  Nothing 
less  could  be  expected  than  a war  with  the  Indians 
also.  Ever  since  the  peace,  in  1698,  the  governor 
of  Canada,  by  his  emissaries,  ha^  been  continually 
exciting  them  to  hostilities ; and  justified  himself 
upon  this  principle,  that  the  Indians  having  cast 
themselves  upon  the  French  long  since,  as  their 
protectors,  and  being  proprietors  of  the  eastern 
country,  where  the  English  had  usurped  a jurisdic- 
tion, which  as  far  westward  as  Kennebeck  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  French,  the  English  therefore  were 
to  be  considered  as  intruders  and  invaders  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  French  and  upon  the  property  of 
the  Indians. 

The  governor,  the  first  summer,  visited  all  the 
eastern  frontiers  as  far  as  Pemaquid ; taking  such 
gentlemen  of  the  general  court  with  him  as  he 
thought  proper  ; met  the  delegates  from  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  confirmed  the  former  treaties  which  had 
been  made.  He  had  recommended,  in  his  first 
speech  to  the  assembly,  the  rebuilding  the  fort  at 
Pemaquid;  and  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
him  east  reported  in  favour  of  it,  and  their  report 
was  accepted  by  the  council ; but  the  house  con- 
tinued of  the  same  mind  they  had  formerly  been, 
urging  that  all  the  money  they  could  raise  would  be 
wanted  for  other  services  more  necessary  than  that, 
and  refused  to  comply  with  the  governor’s  proposal. 
His  heart  was  set  upon  it;  the  ministry  continued 
their  prejudice  in  favour  of  this  particular  spot,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  given  himself  encou- 
ragement he  should  be  able  to  carry  a point,  which 
his  predecessors  could  not,  and  therefore  was  the 
more  mortified  at  the  failure. 

The  Indians,  upon  the  Massachusetts  frontiers, 
continued  quiet  this  year,  but  the  Nova-Scotia  In- 
dians seized  three  of  the  fishing  vessels  belonging  to 
this  province,  upon  a report  that  war  was  declared. 
The  council  attempted  to  recover  them,  and  by  the 
interposition  of  Bruillon,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
two,  if  not  the  third,  were  restored. 

(1703.)  At  the  first  election  Mr.  Dudley  treated 
the  house  more  cavalierly  than  Sir  William  Phipps  or 
Lord  Bellamont  hadeverdone.  After  the  list  of  coun- 
sellors elect  had  been  presented,  “ A message  waa 
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•ent  from  his  Excellency  to  desire  Mr.  Speaker  and 
the  house  forthwith  to  attend  him  in  the  council 
chamber;  and  Mr.  Speaker  and  the  house  being 
come  up,  his  excellency  observed  to  them,  that  in 
their  list  of  elections,  presented  to  him,  he  took  no- 
tice that  there  were  several  gentlemen  left  out  who 
were  of  the  council  last  year,  who  were  of  good  abi- 
lity, for  estate  and  otherwise,  to  serve  her  majesty 
and  well  disposed  thereto,  and  that  some  others  who 
were  new  elected,  were  not  so  well  qualified  ; some 
of  them  being  of  little  or  mean  estate;  and  withal 
signified,  that  he  should  expunge  five  of  the  names 
in  their  list,  viz.,  Elisha  Cooke,  and  Peter  Sargent, 
Esqrs.,  Mr.  Thomas  Oakes,  Mr.  John  Saffin,  and 
Mr.  John  Bradford,  and  dismissed  the  house,  who 
returned  to  their  chamber.”  Cooke  had  been  of  the 
council  nine  or  ten  years,  had  been  assistant  before 
the  revolution,  married  a daughter  of  governor  Le- 
veret, and  was  allied  to  t)xe  best  families  in  the  pro- 
vince, had  a better  estate  than  the  governor  him- 
self, but  then  he  had  been  agent  in  England,  and 
discovered  greater  i.’al  for  prosecuting  the  com- 
laints  against  Andr^»,  Dudley,  &c.,  than  any  of 
is  fellow  agents.  Savgent  had  married  the  relict 
of  Sir  William  Phipps.  Oakes  had  been  one  of  the 
agents  in  England  also,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Cooke.  Saffin  was  a principal  inhabitant  of  Bris- 
tol (the  father  of  Thomas  Saffin,  of  Stepney  church- 
vard,  whose  memory  the  author  of  the  Spectator 
lias  immortalized),  and  Bradford  was  grandson  of 
the  first  worthy  governor  of  Plymouth. 

There  had  been  but  one  instance  of  the  gover- 
nor’s refusal  of  a counsellor,  since  the  charter.  The 
right  of  refusal  could  not  be  disputed.  Had  the 
power  been  frequently  exercised  less  exception 
would  have  been  taken  to  this  instance ; but  the 
long  disuse  of  it  caused  the  re-assumption  of  it  upon 
so  many  persons  at  once,  to  be  more  disagreeable. 
Oakes  was  of  the  house,  and  notwithstanding  the 
negative  as  a counsellor,  remained  there;  and  if  he 
could  be  of  any  consequence,  this  would  add  to  his 
weight. 

Lord  Cornbury,  governor  of  New  York,  some  time 
in  the  month  of  May  advised  Mr.  Dudley  of  an 
army  of  French  and  Indians,  intending  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Deerfield,  in  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
vince. The  intelligence  was  brought  to  Albany  by 
some  of  the  praying  or  christianized  Mohawks,  who 
had  been  to  visit  their  friends  at  Cagnawaga,  in 
Canada,  who  formerly  had  belonged  to  the  same 
village,  about  forty  miles  from  Albany.  This  de- 
sign was  not  immediately  carried  into  execution. 

Whilst  every  one  was  fearing  hostilities  from  the 
Indians,  several  Englishmen,  pretending  friendship 
to  Castine,  son  of  the  Baron  de  St.  Castine,  by  an 
Indian  woman,  who  now  lived  at  Penobscot,  plun- 
dered his  house,  &c.,  and  made  great  spoil.  Upon 
his.  complaint  to  the  government,  he  was  assured  the 
action  should  not  go  without  due  punishment,  and 
that  restitution  should  be  made.  About  the  same 
time  the  Indians  did  mischief  to  some  of  the  people 
of  Kennebcck  : which  action  was  first  cannot  be  as- 
certained. Perhaps  neither  of  them  was  from  re- 
sentment or  revenge  for  the  other. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  blow  threatened 
in  the  beginning  of  it,  was  struck  upon  Deerfield. 
This  was  the  most  remote  settlement  upon  Connec- 
ticut river,  except  a few  families  at  Squakheag  or 
Northfield  adjoining  to  it.  Deerfield,  being  easiest 
of  access  of  any  place  upon  the  river,  had  often  suf- 
fered by  small  parties  In  1697  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  it,  bu  failed  of  success  through  the  vigi_ 


lance  and  bravery  of  the  inhabitants,  with  Mr. 
Williams  their  minister  at  their  head.  Colonel 
Schuyler,  of  Albany,  had  obtained  information  of 
the  designs  of  the  enemy  upon  it  this  year,  and 
gave  notice  seasonable  enough  to  put  the  people 
upon  their  guard.  It  was  afterwards  thought  re- 
markable, that  the  minister  had  it  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  that  the  town  would  be 
destroyed.  It  would  not  have  been  very  strange 
if  this  impression  had  never  been  off  his  mind.  He 
warned  his  people  of  it  in  his  sermons,  but  too 
many  made  light  of  the  intelligence,  and  of  the 
impressions  which  naturally  followed.  The  govern-  1 
ment,  upon  his  application,  ordered  twenty  soldiers 
as  a guard.  The  party,  which  had  been  fitted  out 
at  Canada,  consisted  of  about  300  French  and  In- 
dians, under  Hertel  de  Rouville,  who  had  four  bro- 
thers with  him  ; their  father  had  been  a noted  par- 
tisan, but  was  now  unable  to  take  so  long  a march. 
They  came  upon  the  town  the  night  after  the  28th 
of  February.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  and 
until  about  two  hours  before  day,  the  watch  kept  the 
streets ; and  then  unfortunately  went  all  to  sleep. 
The  enemy,  who  had  been  hovering  about  them, 
and  kept  continually  reconnoitring,  perceived  all  to 
be  quiet,  and  first  surprised  the  fort  or  principal 
garrison  house.  The  snow  was  so  high,  in  drifts, 
that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  jumping  over  the 
walls.  Another  party  broke  into  the  house  of  Mr 
Williams,  the  minister,  who,  rising  from  his  bed, 
discovered  near  twenty  entering.  He  expected  im- 
mediate death,  but  had  the  firmness  of  mind  to  take 
down  a pistol,  which  he  always  kept  loaded  upon  his 
tester,  and  to  present  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first 
Indian  who  came  up  to  him.  The  pistol,  fortunately 
for  Mr.  Williams,  snapped  only  and  missed  fire. 
Had  he  killed  the  Indian,  his  own  life  no  doubt 
would  have  been  taken  in  revenge.  Being,  in  effect 
disarmed,  he  was  seized  and  pinioned,  and  kept 
standing,  in  his  shirt  only,  in  that  cold  season,  the 
space  of  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  his  house  was 
plundered,  and  two  of  his  children  and  a negro 
woman  murdered.  His  wife  and  five  other  children 
were  suffered  to  put  on  their  clothes,  and  then  he 
himself  was  allowed  to  dress  and  prepare  for  a long 
march. 

Other  parties  fell  upon  other  houses  in  the  town, 
and  slew  about  forty  persons,  and  made  about  a 
hundred  more  prisoners.  The  sun  being  about  an  hour 
high,  the  enemy  had  finished  their  work,  and  took 
their  departure,  leaving  all  the  houses,  outhouses, 
&c.  in  flames.  Mrs.  Williams  had  scarcely  reco- 
vered from  her  lying  in,  and  was  in  a weak  state.— 
The  enemy  made  all  the  haste  they  could,  lest  a su- 
perior force  should  overtake  them.  The  second  day 
she  let  her  husband  know  she  was  unable  to  travel 
any  farther  as  fast  as  they  did.  Fie  knew  the  con- 
sequence, and  would  gladly  have  remained  with  her 
and  assisted  her ; but  they  had  different  masters, 
and  leave  could  not  be  obtained,  and  he  was  carried 
from  her,  and  soon  after  heard  that  her  master  had 
sunk  his  hatchet  into  her  brains.  One  cannot  easily 
conceive  of  greater  distress,  than  what  an  affection- 
ate husband  must  then  have  felt.  About  twenty 
more  of  the  prisoners,  in  their  travel  towards  Cana- 
da, gave  out  and  were  killed  also.  They  were  twen- 
ty-five days  between  Deerfield  and  Chambli,  depend- 
ing upon  hunting  for  their  support  as  they  travelled. 
Vaudreuil,  the  French  governor  of  Canada,  treated 
these  prisoners  with  humanity;  and  although  the 
Indians  have  been  encouraged,  by  premiums  upon 
prisoners  and  scalps  to  lay  waste  the  English  fron* 
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tiers,  yet  the  captives,  who  have  been  carried  to 
Canada,  have  often  received  very  kind  usage  from 
the  French  inhabitants. 

The  unfortunate  provinces  of  Massachusetts-bav 
and  New  Hampshire,  were  the  only  people  upon  the 
continent  against  whom  the  French  and  Indians, 
during  a ten  years’  war,  exerted  their  strength. 
Connecticut  and  Rhode-Island  were  covered  by  the 
Massachusetts.  New  York  took  care  of  themselves, 
and  of  the  colonies  south  of  them,  by  a neutrality 
which  the  Iroquois  or  six  nations  (influenced  by 
those  who  had  the  direction  of  Indian  affairs)  en- 
gaged to  observe  between  the  English  and  French. 
This  was,  in  effect,  a neutrality  between  the  French 
and  the  English  governments  to  the  southward  of 
New  England.  Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  Canadians.  The  New  England  governments 
fblt  the  terrible  consequences.  Charlevoix  gives 
this  account  of  it.  “ Teganissorens  arrived,  a little 
while  after,  at  Montreal,  and,  in  the  conference 
which  he  had  with  the  commander  in  chief,  he  ap- 
peared at  first  to  be  out  of  humour,  which  boded  ill 
to  the  business  he  came  upon.  The  Europeans,  says 
he,  are  an  out  of  the  wav  people after  they  have 
made  peace,  one  with  another,  they  go  to  war  again, 
for  mere  nothing  at  all.  This  is  not  our  practice ; 
after  we  have  once  signed  to  a treaty  there  must  be 
gome  very  strong  reasons  to  induce  us  to  break  it. 
He  went  on  and  declared  that  his  nation  should  not 
engage  in  a war  which  they  did  not  approve  of,  nei- 
ther on  one  side  nor  the  other.  Mons.  de  Vaudreuil 
let  Teganissorens  know  that  he  desired  nothing  fur- 
ther ; and  that  the  Iroquois  might  have  no  pretence 
to  break  so  advantageous  a neutrality,  he  deter- 
mined to  send  out  no  parties  towards  New  York.” 
Again  upon  another  occasion,  “At  all  events,  the 
six  nations,  and  especially  the  Tsononheans  were 
resolved  strictly  to  observe  the  neutrality  which  they 
had  sworn,  and  of  which  they  began  to  feel  the  be- 
nefit ; but  you  shall  see  that  they  were  much  set  upon 
including  the  English,  that  they  might  be  consi- 
dered as  mediators  between  them  and  us.  Mr.  Vau- 
dreuil, who  had  very  early  seen  through  their  de- 
sign, had  acquainted  the  court  with  it,  and  received 
for  answer,  that  if  he  was  able  to  carry  on  the  war 
to  Advantage  without  putting  the  crown  to  any  ex- 
traordinary expense,  he  should  reject  the  proposals 
of  the  Iroquois  ; otherwise  he  might  settle  a neu- 
trality for  America  upon  the  best  terra's  he  could, 
but  that  it  was  not  for  his  majesty’s  honour  that  his 
governor  and  lieutenant  general  should  be  the  first 
mover  of  it.  The  minister  added,  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  most  proper  for  the  missionaries  to 
let  the  Indians  know  that  the  French  did  not  desire 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  ; that  although  they 
were  very  well  able  to  carry  on  a vigorous  war, 
yet  they  preferred  the  quiet  of  Canada  to  all  the 
advantages  they  might  reap  from  the  superiority 
of  their  arms  ; and  if  the  six  nations,  convinced 
that  this  was  our  disposition,  should  cause  the  Eng- 
lish to.ask  a neutrality  for  their  colonies,  M.  Vau- 
dreuil might  consider  of  it;  but*that  he  should  not' 
come  to  a conclusion  without  orders  from  the  king.” 

It  is  true  Charlevoix  says,  that  “ the  Boston- 
eers  would  have  obtained  the  same  thing  from  the 
Abenaquis  or  eastern  Indians.”  It  is  certain  that 
the  Massachusetts  government  would  have  been 
content  (provided  the  eastern  Indians  had  continued 
a peace  with  the  English)  that  they  should  not  be 
obliged  to  go  to  war  against  the  French  ; but  the 
Massachusetts,  in  all  their  treaties  with  the  eastern 
Indians,  made  peace  for  the  other  governments  as 


well  as  for  themselves ; and  hostilities  against  Con- 
necticut or  Ne\y  York  would  have  been  deemed  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  those  against  the 
Massachusetts;  whereas  the  New  Yorkers,  or  rather 
the  Albanians,  suffered  the  Canada  Indians  to  go 
through  their  province  and  fall  upon  any  of  the 
frontiers,  without  looking  upon  it  to  be  a breach  of 
the  neutrality,  and  carried  on  great  trade  both  with 
French  and  Indians,  at  the  same  time;  and  some- 
times the  plunder  made  in  the  county  of  Hampshire 
became  merchandize  in  Albany.  Some  of  the  best 
people  detested  such  proceedings,  particularly  Cob 
John  Schuyler,  of  Albany  ; who,  by  means  of  the 
Indians  of  the  six  nations  in  the  English  interest, 
informed  himself  of  the  intended  expeditions  of  the 
French  and  French  Indians,  and  gave  frequent 
notice  to  the  pepple  upon  the  frontiers  to  be  upon 
their  guard ; but  most  of  the  inroads  made  upon  it 
he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  discover. 

That  the  French  might  improve  this  plan  to 
greater  advantage,  they  drew  off,  about  this  time,  a 
great  number  of  the  Abenaquis  families  from  Pen- 
obscot, Norridgewock  Saco,  Pigwacket,  &c.  and  set- 
tled them  at  Becancour  and  St.  Francois,  in  Ca- 
nada, where  they  were  known  to  the  English  by  the 
name  of  St.  Francois  Indians.  Here  they  were 
under  the  constant  direction  of  the  governor  of 
Canada,  and  were  sent  out,  from  time  to  time,  with 
parties  of  the  six  nations  in  the  French  interest  and 
French  Canadians,  to  massacre  the  men,  women, 
and  children  upon  the  east  and  west  frontiers. 
Charlevoix  says,  “ they  were  intended  as  a barrier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  six  nations,  in  case  of  a 
future  war  between  them  and  the  French.” 

The  Massachusetts,  thus  harassed  and  perplexed, 
thought  it  necessary  to  remain  no  longer  on  the 
defensive  only ; and,  in  the  fall,  sent  out  three  or 
four  hundred  men  to  a noted  settlement  of  the  In- 
dians at  Pigwacket,  and  another  pax’ty  to  the  ponds, 
Ossapy,  &c.  upon  the  back  of  the  eastern  frontier; 
but  neither  party  met  with  the  enemy.  Soon  after, 
Colonel  March  going  out  with  another  party,  killed 
and  took  about  a dozen  of  the  enemy.  This  mea- 
sure not  answering  expectation  ; to  encourage  small 
parties  of  the  English  to  go  out  and  hunt  the  Indi- 
ans, the  general  court  promised  a bounty  or  reward, 
no  less  than  forty  pounds,  for  every  Indian  scalp. 
Captain  Twyng  went  out  in  the  winter  and  brought 
in  five. 

(1704.)  In  the  spring,  another  project  was  tried. 
About  an  hundred  Indians  were  obtained  from  Con- 
necticut and  posted  at  Berwick,  in  the  county  of  Y ork ; 
but  these  Indians  were  not  only  strangers  to  the 
woods,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  frontiers  of  Ca- 
nada, but  by  long  living  in  a depressed  state  among 
the  English,  were  dispirited,  enervated  and  unfit 
for  this  service,  and  nothing  remarkable  was  ef- 
fected. Had  not  the  six  nations  been  restrained, 
parties  of  them,  harassing  the  French  settlements, 
would  have  induced  the  French,  for  their  own  pre- 
servation, to  have  suffered  the  frontiers  of  New 
England,  as  well  as  New  York,  to  have  remained 
unmolested. 

All  these  attempts  failing,  a still  more  expensive 
undertaking  was  agreed  on.  It  was  supposed  that 
an  army,  to  sweep  the  coast  and  country  from  Pis 
cataqua  river  to  Nova  Scotia,  would  strike  terror 
into  the  Indians  and  bring  them  to  reason.  Colonel 
Church,  noted  for  his  exploits  in  former  wars,  es- 
pecially in  Philip’s  war,  was  pitched  upon  to  com- 
mand in  this  expedition,  and  had  orders  to  enlist 
as  many  as  he  could,  both  of  English  and  Indian^ 
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who  had  been  in  service  before.  This  is  called,  by 
Charlevoix,  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal;  but 
Church  was  instructed  not  to  make  any  attempt 
against  the  Fort  there,  and  to  ravage  the  country 
only.  Mr.  Dudley  had  intimations  of  the  queen’s 
intention,  to  send  ships  the  next  year  for  the  re- 
duction of  that  fortress. 

Church  had  550  soldiers  under  him,  in  fourteen 
small  transports,  and  was  provided  with  thirty-six 
whaleboats,  and  convoyed  by  the  Jersey  man  of  war, 
of  forty-eight,  the  Gosport  of  thirty-two,  and  the 
Province  Snow  of  fourteen  guns.  He  stopped  first 
at  Montinicus,  and  sent  two  of  his  boats  to  Green- 
Island,  where  he  took  four  or  five  French  and  In- 
dians, who  served  him  for  pilots  up  Penobscot  river 
and  to  the  Indian  settlements  there.  In  this  river 
he  killed  and  took  captive  many  of  the  enemy ; 
among  the  captives  were  Castine’s  daughter  and 
her  children,  her  husband  and  father  being  gone  to 
France,  where  Castine  had  an  estate  upon  w hich  he 
lived  after  he  left  America.  The  transports  lay  ai 
Mount  Desart.  Church,  having  taken  from  them  a 
fresh  supply  of  provisions,  went  in  the  boats  up  the 
western  Passimaquady.  In  the  harbour  he  found  only 
a French  woman  and  her  children,  upon  an  island, 
and  another  family  upon  the  main,  near  to  it.  He 
then  went  up  the  river,  where  he  took  prisoners, 
Gnurdon  a French  officer  and  his  family,  who  lived 
in  a small  cottage.  Church  seeing  some  of  his  men 
hovering  over  another  hut,  he  called  to  them  to 
know  what  they  were  doing ; and  upon  their  reply, 
that  there  were  people  in  the  house  who  would  not 
come  out,  he,  hastily,  bid  his  men  knock  them  on 
the  head ; which  order  they  immediately  observed. 
He  was  much  blamed  for  this,  after  his  return,  aim 
excused  himself  but  indifferently.  He  feared  tne 
enemy  might  fall  upon  his  men,  who  he  saw  were 
off  their  guard,  which  put  him  in  a passion.  He 
went  as  high  up  the  river  as  the  falls,  taking  or  de- 
stroying all  in  his  way  ; missed  Churtiei  s,  another 
French  officer  who  lived  or  was  posted  there.  The 
transports  took  in  the  forces  at  the  harbour  or  mouth 
of  the  river  and  carried  them  to  Menis ; the  men  of 
war  standing  for  Port-royal.  At  Menis,  he  met  with 
some  opposition,  the  enemy  firing  from  the  banks 
as  he  rowed  up  the  river  to  the  town ; but  he  lost 
none  of  his  men.  They  found  plenty,  not  only  of 
fresh  provisions  but  good  liquor  in  the  town,  which 
occasioned  such  disorders  among  the  men,  especially 
the  Indians,  that  it  was  necessary  to  stave  ail  the 
casks  which  had  an  • wine  or  spirits  in  them,  and  it 
was  done  accordingly.  Here,  the  lieutenant  of 
Church’s  own  company,  Barker  (Charlevoix  calls 
him  the  lieutenant  general)  and  one  man  more  were 
shot  down,  which  were  all  that  were  lost  in  the  ex- 
pediiion.  After  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  all 
their  goods,  they  set  the  town  on  fire,  and  then  em- 
barked on  board  the  transports.  The  inhabitants 
of  a village,  upon  another  branch  of  the  river,  sup- 
posed the  English  to  be  gone,  and  that  they  should 
escape;  but  Church  went  back  w'ith  his  boats,  and, 
going  up  this  branch,  came  unexpectedly  upon  the 
village  and  took  what  prisoners  he  had  a mind  to, 
and  among  the  rest,  two  gentlemen  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  governor  of  Port-royal  to  bring  two 
companies  of  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the  place 
against  the  men  of  war  which  appeared  in  the  gut. 
Church  gave  the  gentlemen  leave  to  return,  for  the 
sake  of  sending  a message  by  them  to  the  governor, 
to  desire  him  to  acquaint  the  governor  of  Canada, 
that  if  he  did  not  prevent  his  French  and  Indians 
from  committing  such  barbarities  upon  poor  helpless 


women  and  children,  as  the  people  of  Deerfield  had 
suffered  the  last  year,  he  would  return  with  a thou- 
sand Indians  and  let  them  loose  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Canada  to  commit  the  like  barbarities  there 
This  the  French  governor  must  know  to  be  a gas 
conade. 

The  forces,  after  this,  went  up  what  is  called  the 
eastern  river  and  destroyed  the  settlements  there, 
and  then  returned  to  the  transports,  and  joined  the 
men  of  war  at  Port-royal;  where  it  was  agreed, 
both  by  sea  and  land  officers,  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made.  The  men  of  war  returned  to  Mount 
Desart  harbour,  and  Church  with  his  transports, 
went  up  to  Chignecto.  The  inhabitants  all  fled, 
taking  with  them  as  much  -of  their  substance  as 
they  could  carry  away;  the  rest  they  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  English,  who  laid  all  waste.  From 
Chignecto  they  went  to  Mount  Desart ; the  men  of 
war  being  gone  to  Boston,  the  transports  followed; 
and  stopping  at  Casco-bay,  Church  found  orders 
lodged  there,  from  the  governor,  to  go  up  Ivenne- 
beek  river  as  far  as  Norridgewock  fort;  but  having 
intelligence  that  it  was  deserted  and  his  men  having 
undergone  much  fatigue,  he  thought  it  best  to  re- 
turn home. 

This  expedition  Mr.  Dudley  supposes,  in  his  speech 
to  the  assembly,  struck  great  ten  or  into  the  Indians, 
and  drove  them  from  the  frontiers ; but  it  appears 
from  Church’s  journal,  that  the  poor  Acadians,  who 
had  been  so  often  ravaged  before,  were  the  principal 
sufferers  now,  and  that  the  Indians  were  little  or 
nothing  annoyed. 

An  exploit  of  Caleb  Lyman  of  Northampton,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded.'  Hearing  of  a small  party 
of  Indians  at  Cohass,  far  up  Connecticut  river,  he 
went  oui  with  only  five  friend  Indians,  and,  after 
nine  or  ten  days  travel,  came  upon  the  enemy  In- 
dians in  the  night,  killed  seven  out  of  nine,  and  the 
other  two  escaped,  but  wounded. 

This  may  be  placed  among  the  favourable  years ; 
but  the  frontiers  were  not  without  annoyance.  In 
April  an  Indian  scout  killed  Edward  Taylor  at 
Lamprey  river  aud  carried  his  wife  and  child  to 
Canada;  Major  Hilton  with  twenty  men  pursuing 
without  overtaking  them.  They  iay  in  wait  to  take 
Major  Waldron  at  t 'ochecho,  but  missed  him,  carry- 
ing off  one  of  his  servants  in  his  stead.  July  31. 
About  four  hundred,  French  and  Indians,  fell  upon 
Lancaster,  and  assaul  ed  six  garrison  houses  at  the 
same  time,  which  made  a brave  defence.  They 
burned  many  other  «.  welling  houses  and  the  meeting 
house.  An  alarm  was  soon  spread,  and  three  hun- 
dred men  were  in  the  town  before  night,  who  en- 
gaged the  enemy  with  some  loss  on  both  sides. 
The  beginning  of  August,  a party  of  the  enemy,  ly- 
ing in  wait,  fired  upon  a small  scout  going  from 
Northampton  to  Westfield,  killed  one  man  and  took 
two  prisoners;  but  more  of  the  forces  being  behind, 
they  came  up,  retook  the  two  men,  and  killed  two 
of  the  Indians.  Soon  after,  they  killed  lieutenant 
Wyler  and  several  others  at  Groton,  and  at  a plan- 
tation called  Natheway. 

Almsbury,  Haveriil  and  Yoik,  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Exeter,  Dover  and  Oyster  river,  in 
New-Hampshire,  suffered  more  or  less,  this  summer, 
by  the  enemy. 

The  licentious  practice,  indulged  am  ng  the  sea- 
men, of  making  depredations  upon  foreign  nations 
in  the  east  and  west  Indies  was  not  wholly  sup- 
pressed. John  Quelch  (who  had  been  master  of 
the  brigantine  Charles,  and  had  committed  many 
piratical  acts  upon  the  coast  of  India)  came  with 
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&Vf.ru!  of  his  crew  and  landed,  some  in  one  part  of 
New  England,  some  in  another.  Quelch  and  six 
more  were  condemned  at  Boston  and  executed. 
Some  vveref^  >mitted  to  be  witnesses  lor  the  king, 
some  repri(*  d,  and  some  pardoned.  Ihe  gover- 
nor, upon  this  occasion,  found  old  prejudices  against 
him  reviving.  Reports  were  spread,  of  large  sums 
of  money  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  governor  and 
of  his  son,  the  queen’s  advocate,  which  however 
groundless  easily  obtained  credit. 

Mr.  Dudley’s  principles,  in  government,  were  too 
high  for  the  Massachusetts  people.  He  found  it 
very  difficult  to  maintain  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  recover  and  preserve  the  esteem  of  the 
country.  The  government  had  been  so  popular 
under  the  old  charter,  that  the  excercise  of  the 
cowers  reserved  to  the  crown  by  the  new  charter 
was  submitted  to  with  reluctance.  Sir  William 
Phipps  was  under  the  influence  of  some  of  his  council 
and  some  of  the  ministers  of  note,  and  suffered  re- 
mains of  customs  under  the  old  form,  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  new.  Mr.  Stoughton  expecting 
every  day  to  be  superseded,  avoided  all  occasions  of 
controversy.  Lord  Bellamont,  indeed,  in  some  in- 
stances, assumed  more  than  he  had  right  to.  His 
quality  and  the  high  esteem,  at  first,  conceived  of 
him,  prevented  any  controversies,  during  his  very 
short  administration.  Mr.  Dudley  set  out,  with  re- 
solution, to  maintain  his  authority.  The  people 
were  more  jealous  of  him  than  they  would  have  been 
of  any  other  person.  His  negativing  five  of  the 
council,  the  first  election,  was  an  unpopular  stroke. 
The  next  year  (1704)  the  two  houses  chose  again 
two  of  the  negatived  nersuns,  Mr.  Cooke,  and  Mr. 
Sargent,  and  the  governor  again  refused  to  approve 
of  them.  They  were  such  favourites  of  the  house, 
that  the  speaker,  the  house  being  present,  addressed 
his  excellency  and  prayed  him  to  reconsider  his  ne- 
gative, and  to  approve  of  the  choice.  This  was  out 
of  character,  and  the  house  dishonoured  themselves 
and  had  the  mortification  of  being  denied.  This 
year,  neither  of  the  persons  were  chosen  of  the  coun- 
cil, but  one  of  them,  Mr.  Oakes,  being  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house,  upon  the  governor’s  being  ac- 
quainted therewith,  he  signified  to  the  house  that  he 
disapproved  of  their  choice,  and  directed  them  to 
proceed  in  the  choice  of  another,  which  they  refused 
to  do.  It  had  been  always  the  practice,  for  the  gov- 
ernor to  give  directions  to  the  two  houses  to  proceed 
to  the  choice  of  counsellors ; but  the  dispute  about 
the  speaker  prevented  it  at  this  time,  the  council  in- 
serted themselves,  and  the  question  being  put,  whe- 
ther it  was  in  the  governor’s  power,  by  virtue  of  the 
charter,  to  refuse  the  election  of  a speaker  and  direct 
the  choice  of  another,  they  determined  it  was  not., 
and  immediately  joined  the  house  in  electing  coun- 
sellors. The  next  day  the  governor  declared,  that 
he  looked  upon  it  to  be  her  majesty’s  prerogative 
to  allow  or  disallow  the  choice  of  a speaker,  but  he 
would  not  delay  the  assembly  by  disputes,  when  the 
affairs  of  war  were  so  pressing,  saving  to  her  ma- 
jesty her  just  rights  at  all  times. 

The  governor  had  it  in  special  command  to  re- 
commend three  things  to  the  assembly  ; the  rebuild- 
ing the  fort  at  Permaquid ; the  contributing  to  a 
fort  at  Piscataqua  ; and  the  establishing  honourable 
salaries  for  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor  and 
judges  of  the  courts.  He  had  been  pressing  these 
things  from  his  first  arrival,  but  could  obtain  neither 
of  them,  and  as  to  salaries,  they  not  only  refused 
fixing  a salary,  but  allowed  him  only  £500  per 


annum,  viz.  300  of  it  in  the  spring  and  200  in  the 
fall.  To  the  lieutenant  governor  they  gave  £200 
annually,  as  lieut.  governor  and  captain  of  the 
castle ; and  although  it  was  more  than  any  lieut. 
governor  has  received  since,  yet  he  found  it  insuf- 
ficient to  support  him,  and  this  year,  by  the  way  of 
Lisbon,  went  back  to  England,  and  never  returned 
to  the  province.  A message  from  the  house  this 
year  to  the  governor,  though  not  very  elegant, 
shews  the  sense  they  had  of  these  matters. 

“ May  it  please  your  excellency, 

“ In  answer  to  those  parts  of  your  excellency’s 
speech,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  referring 
to  her  majesty’s  directions  for  the  building  of  a fort 
at  Permaquid,  contributing  to  the  charge  of  a fort 
at  Piscataqua,  and  settling  of  salaries,  we  crave 
leave  to  offer, 

“ Imprimis,  as  to  the  building  a fort  at  Permaquid, 
we  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  her  majesty  hath  re- 
ceived misrepresentations  concerning  the  necessity 
and  usefulness  of  a fort  there  ; wherefore,  this  house, 
in  their  humble  address  to  her  majesty,  dated  the 
27th  of  March  1703,  and  since  twice  repeated,  did 
among  other  things  lay  before  her  majesty  our  rea- 
sons why  we  could  not  comply  with  her  expectation* 
in  that  affair,  as 

“ First,  the  little  benefit  said  fort  was  to  us,  not  be- 
ing, as  we  could  discern,  any  bridle  to  the  enemy 
or  barrier  to  our  frontiers,  being  out  of  the  usual 
road  of  the  Indians  and  a hundred  miles  distant 
from  any  English  plantation;  and  seemed  only 
to  make  an  anchorage  for  a few  fishing  boats,  that 
accidentally  put  in  there ; but  the  expense  thereon 
was  very  great,  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

“ Secondly,  the  charge  of  the  said  fort  will  be  such 
that  we  cannot  see  how  the  province  can  possibly 
sustain  it,  having  already  laid  out  several  large  sums 
of  money  in  raising  new  fortifications  at  Castle  Is- 
land, &c.,  which  was  set  forth  in  the  address  and 
memorial  accompanying  the  same  ; but  we  under- 
stand we  have  been  so  unhappy,  as  that  the  said 
address  and  memorial  did  not  reach  her  majesty’s 
hands,  because  proceeding  from  this  house  alone, 
although  the  addressing  her  majesty  is  a privilege 
ever  allowed  to  the  meanest  of  her  subjects.  We 
did  therefore  at  our  session  in  February  last  join 
the  council,  in  making  our  humble  address  to  her 
majesty  upon  the  affair  aforesaid,  which  we  hope, 
hath  some  time  since  arrived  to  her  majesty’s  favor- 
able acceptance. 

“ The  second  article  is  the  contributing  to  the 
charge  of  Piscataqua  fort. — The  fort  in  that  province 
was  built  several  years  past,  when  it  was  not  desired 
or  thought  necessary  that  this  province  should  assist 
them  therein.  The  late  reforms  and  reparations 
made  of  the  same,  as  we  have  been  informed,  stands 
that  whole  province  about  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  doth  not  amount  to  the  quota  of  se- 
veral particular  towns  within  this  province,  towards 
the  charge  of  the  war  one  year;  and  all  the  naviga- 
tion and  trade  of  this  province,  coming  down  Pisca- 
taqua river,  have  been  charged  with  a considerable 
duty  towards  the  support  of  that  fort;  and  this  pro- 
vince hath  always  afforded  such  guards  as  were 
needful  for  their  haling  of  masts,  timber,  &c.  for  her 
majesty’s  service,  whilst  the  principal  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  trade  hath  accrued  to  that  province. 
And  they  have  never  contributed  any  thing  to  the 
charge  of  our  forces,  forts,  and  garrisons,  or  guard 
by  sea,  that  are  as  great  a safety  and  defence  to 
them  as  to  ourselves : but  the  public  charge  of  that 
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government  has  been  much  less  proportionably  than 
the  charge  of  this  ; which  being  considered  we  hope 
no  assistance  will  be  expected  from  us  towards  the 
charge  of  the  said  fort. 

« Thirdly,  as  to  the  settling  fixed  salaries,  the 
circumstances  of  this  province,  as  to  our  ability  to 
support  the  government,  are  at  times  so  different, 
that  we  fear  the  settling  of  fixed  salaries,  will  be  of 
no  service  to  her  majesty’s  interest,  but  may  prove 
prejudicial  to  her  majesty’s  good  subjects  here  : and 
as  it  is  the  native  privilege  and  right  of  English  sub- 
jects, by  consent  of  parliament,  from  time  to  time, 
to  raise  and  dispose  of  such  sums  of  money  as  the 
present  exigency  of  affairs  calls  for ; which  privilege 
we  her  majesty’s  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  have 
hitherto  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of,  so  we  hope  and 
pray  always  to  enjoy  the  same  under  our  most  graci- 
ous sovereign  and  her  successors.” 

The  governor  then  proposed  the  several  matters 
to  the  council. 

1st.  Whether  they  advised  to  the  building  a fort 
at  Peramquid. 

2d.  Whether  they  advised  to  a contribution  to- 
wards the  charge  of  Piscataqua  fort. 

3d.  Whether  they  advised  to  the  settling  a fixed 
salary  to  the  governor  aud  lieutenant-governor 
for  the  time  being. 

And, they  gave  a negative  answer  to  each  question. 

It  was  a great  disappointment,  to  be  able  to  carry 
neither  of  these  points,  which  the  ministry  were  very 
much  set  upon,  and  which  it  is  not  improbable  they 
were  encouraged  might  be  obtained.  Had  they  been 
matters  less  unpopular,  yet  the  governor’s  weight,  at 
this  time,  would  have  scarce  been  sufficient  to  have 
carried  them  through.  The  prejudices  against  him 
were  great.  The  people  in  general  looked  upon  him 
as  an  enemy,  even  to  the  privileges  of  the  new  char- 
ter. Sir  Henry  Ashurst  procured  an  original  letter, 
wrote  by  the  governor’s  son  Paul,  who  wras  then  an 
attorney  general,  to  Mr.  Floyd,  and  sent  it  to  New- 
England,  in  which  were  these  expressions,  “ The 
government  and  college  are  disposed  of  here  in 
chimney  corners  aud  private  meetings,  as  confidently 
as  can  be — this  country  will  never  be  wrorth  living 
in  for  lawyers  and  gentlemen,  till  the  charter  is  taken 

away. My  father  and  I sometimes  talk  of  the 

queen’s  establishing  a court  of  chancery  in  this  coun- 
try. I have  wrrote  about  it  to  Mr.  Blathwait.” 
Copies  were  dispersed  about  the  province,  and  the 
letter  wras  soon  after  printed.  Mr.  Dudley  had  no 
rest  the  first  seven  years  ; besides  the  opposition  he 
met  with  in  his  administration,  endeavours  were 
using,  soon  after  his  arrival,  to  supplant  him,  and 
his  enemies  prevailed  upon  Sir  Charles  Hobby  (who 
had  been  knighted  as  some  said  for  fortitude  aud 
resolution  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in  Jamaica, 
others  for  the  further  consideration  of  £800  sterling) 
to  go  to  England  and  solicit  for  the  government. 
He  was  recommended  to  Sir  H.  Ashurst,  who  at  first 
gave  encouragement  of  success.  Hobby  was  a gay 
man,  a free  liver  and  of  very  different  behaviour  from 
what  should  have  recommended  him  to  the  clergy  of 
New-England ; and  yet,  such  is  the  force  of  party- 
prejudice,  that  it  prevails  over  religion  itself,  and 
some  of  the  most  pious  ministers  strongly  urged,  in 
their  letters,  that  he  might  be  appointed  their  gover- 
nor instead  of  Dudley. 

The  governor,  this  vear  sent  Mr.  Livingston, 
William  Dudley,  the  governor’s  son,  and  two  or  three 
other  gentlemen,  to  Canada,  for  the  exchange  of  pri- 
soners; who  brought  back  with  them  Mr.  Williams 


the  minister  and  many  of  the  inhabitar  ts  of  Deerfield 
with  other  captives.  Vaudreuil,  the  French  gover- 
nor, sent  a commissioner  to  Boston,  with  proposals 
of  neutrality,  which  were  communicated  to  the  gene- 
ral court,  who  did  not  think  proper  t.o  take  any  steps 
towards  effecting  it.  They  wished  and  hoped  instead 
of  a neutrality  for  the  reduction  of  Canada ; whereas 
the  employment  given  to  the  French  strength  in 
Europe  might  well  cause  Yaudreuil  to  fear  the  w7ant 
of  protection,  and  dispose  him  to  secure  himself  by  a 
neutrality.  Dudley,  however,  kept  the  matter  in 
suspense  with  Vaudreuil  for  some  time ; and  to  the 
policy  of  his  negotiation  it  was  owing,  that  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  frontiers  enjoyed  remarkable  tranquility, 
and  he  valued  himself  upon  it  in  his  speech  to  the 
general  court.  Charlevoix  says,  “ it  was  evident 
Mr.  Dudley  had  no  intention  to  agree,  that  he  was 
a long  time  in  treaty,  and  at  length  declared  that  he 
could  come  to  no  agreement  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  English  colonies ; and  thereupon  Yaudreuil 
caused  hostil'ties  to  be  renewed  against  the  people 
of  New  England.  He  adds,  that  the  Canadians  were 
much  dissatisfied  with  their  governor,  for  suffering 
Mr.  Dudley’s  son  to  remain  some  time  at  Quebec, 
under  pretence  of  finishing  the  treaty,  and  for  per 
mittiug  a New  England  brigantine  to  go  up  and 
down  the  river.” 

Another  negotiation,  the  next  year,  had  a lessdesi- 
rable  effect.  William  ltowse  was  sent  in  a small 
vessel,  to  Nova  Scotia,  as  a flag  of  truce.  He 
stayed  there  a long  time,  and  brought  back  only 
seventeen  prisoners.  Being  sent  a second  time,  he 
brought  no  more  than  seven.  Much  greater  numbers 
were  expected,  considering  the  time  spent  in  pro- 
curing them.  Upon  his  last  return,  it  was  charged 
upon  him,  that  instead  of  employing  his  time  in 
redeeming  captives,  he  had  been  trading  with  the 
enemy  and  supplying  them  with  ammunition  and  other 
stores  of  wrar.  liowse,  upon  examination,  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  . Samuel  Vetch,  afterwards  Colonel 
Vetc  h,  and  governoi  of  Nova  Scotia;  John  Borland, 
a merchant  of  note  in  Boston,  and  Roger  Lawson, 
were  all  apprehended  and  examined,  and  bound  to 
answer  at  the  superior  court.  There  was  a general 
clamour  through  the  province;  and  it  was  whispered 
about  that  the  governor  was  as  deeply  concerned  as 
any  of  the  rest,  and  such  reports  against  a governor 
as  easily  obtain  credit,  with  many,  without  ground, 
as  with.  The  house  of  representatives  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  satisfying  themselves.  It  was  sug- 
gested there,  that  the  superior  court  had  no  cogui 
zance  of  the  offence;  and,  that  admitting  Nova  Scotia 
to  be  part  of  the  province,  yet  it  was  not  within  the 
bounds  of  any  country,  and  there  was  no  authority, 
but  the  general  court,  that  could  punish  it.  The 
carving  the  goods  from  Boston  and  the  conspiracy 
there,  were  not  considered.  Besides,  no  persons 
could  be  supposed  to  have  the  public  interests  so 
much  at  heart,  and  none  so  likely  to  search  to  the 
bottom.  They  thereupon  resolved,  that  the  superior 
court  had  not  jurisdiction,  and  that  a parliamentary 
enquiry  was  necessary ; and,  in  imitation  of  the 
house  of  commons,  they  framed  articles  of  accusation 
and  impeachment  against  the  several  persons  appre- 
hended, for  traitorously  supplying  the  queen’s  ene- 
mies, &c.  These  were  signed  by  the  speaker,  and 
sent  by  a committee  to  the  council  (June  25 ) praying 
“ that  such  proceedings,  examinations,  trials,  and 
judgments  may  be  had  and  used  upon  and  relating 
to  the  said  persons  as  is  agreeable  to  law  and  justice.” 
It  was  expected  that  the  council  should  proceed,  as 
the  house  of  lords  do  upon  an  impeachment.  No 
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wonder  the  council  did  not  immediately  proceed. 
In  trying  a capital  offence,  it  became  them  to  be  well 
satisfied  of  their  jurisdiction.  No  notice  is  taken  of 
the  affair  in  the  council  books  for  above  a fortnight. 
The  governor  sat  every  day  in  council,  and  he  still 
continued  the  practice  of  directing,  every  day,  upon 
what  business  the  council  should  proceed.  It  having 
been  reported,  that  the  house,  in  their  examination 
of  the  prisoners,  enquired  how  far  the  governor  was 
concerned;  on  the  9th  of  July  they  passed  a vote, 
vindicating  themselves  from  an  aspersion  cast  upon 
them,  as  having,  in  the  examination  ot  the  prisoners, 
made  it  the  first  question,  whether  the  governor  was 
not  concerned  with  them  in  the  unlawful  trade; 
wickedly  insinuating,  that  the  house  had  suspicion 
thereof,  which  they  declared  to  be  utterly  false;  and 
they  thanked  his  excellency  for  his  utmost  readiness 
and  forwardness,  upon  all  occasions,  in  detecting  and 
discouraging  all  such  illegal  trade  and  traders.  For 
this  the  governor  gave  them  thanks. 

Before  the  13th  of  July,  the  house  were  either 
convinced  that  the  form  of  proceeding  was  irregular, 
or  else  that  they  could  not  support  the  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  ordered  a bill  to  be  brought  in  for 
inflicting  paiAs  and  penalties  ; some  moved  for  a bill 
of  attainder,  but  the  court  being  near  rising,  a mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  governor,  desiring  that  the  pri- 
soners charged  might  be  kept  in  close  custody,  until 
the  next  session,  in  order  to  further  proceeding 
against  him. 

At  the  next  session,  a few  weeks  after,  the  persons 
charged  with  two  or  three  other  accomplices  of  less 
note,  were  brought  upon  trial  before  the  whole  court; 
the  governor’s  son,  Paul  Dudley,  the  queen’s  attorney, 
supporting  the  charge.  The  prisoners  were  heard  by 
counsel  in  their  defence.  The  court  pronounced  them 
all  to  be  guilty,  and  then  proceeded  to  determine  their 
punishment  A committee  of  the  two  houses  reported 
a fine  of  £1000  on  Mr.  Borland  and  three  months’ 
imprisonment ; £350  on  Roger  Lawson  and  three 
months’  imprisonment;  £400  on  Samuel  Vetch  and 
one  year’s  imprisonment;  £1000  on  William  Rowst, 
one  year’s  imprisonment  and  incapacity  of  sustaining 
any  office  of  public  trust ; £l00on  John  Philips,  jun. 
and  one  years  imprisonment;  and  £100  on  Ebenezer 
Coffin.  The  house  accepted  this  report,  with  an  addi- 
tion to  Rowse’s  punishment,  that  he  sit  an  hour  upon 
the  gallows  with  a rope  about  his  neck ; but  the  board 
disagreed  to  and  reduced  all  the  fines  except  Rowse’s, 
and  rejected  the  infamous  part  of  his  punishment. 
After  a conference  between  the  two  houses,  they 
settled  the  penalties  as  follows,  viz.  on  V etch  a fine 
of  £200;  Borland  £1100;  Lawson  £300;  Rowse 
£1200  and  incapacity;  Phillips  £100 ; and  Coffin 
£60:  all  to  stand  committed  until  the  fines  and 
costs  of  prosecution  were  paid  ; and  six  separate  acts 
passed  the  whole  court  for  these  purposes.  By  a 
clause  in  the  charter,  the  general  court  is  impower- 
ed  to  impose  fines,  imprisonments,  and  other  pu- 
nishments, and  in  consequence  of  this  clause  the  pro- 
ceeding was  thought  to  be  regular ; but  the  queen  did 
not  think  so,  and  these  acts  were  disallowed.  The  go- 
vernor was  under  a disadvantage,  any  obstruction  to 
the  two  houses  would  have  been  improved  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  reports  of  his  being  particeps 
crimini*  ; his  compliance  did  not  satisfy  the  people. 
An  ill  impression  against  persons  in  authority  is 
not  easily  effaced.  Several  persons,  some  in  Bos- 
ton, but  more  in  London,  signed  a petition,  full  of 
invectives  against  the  governor,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  queen.  Upon  information  of  this  pe- 
tition, tho  couusil  and  house  of  representatives 


passed  votes,  declaring  their  sense  of  the  injury 
done  the  governor  by  the  persons  signing  this  peti- 
tion or  address.  Mr.  Higginson,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  petitioners,  was  originally  of  New 
England,  and  educated  at  Harvard  College,  after- 
wards he  travelled  to  the  East  Indies,  and  upou  his 
return  became  a merchant  in  London,  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  corporation  for  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  Indian*  of  New  England,  &c.,  and 
had  so  much  interest,  that  some  persons  of  note,  by 
their  letters,  signified  that  they  thought  the  two 
houses  impolitic  in  the  severity  of  their  expressions, 
which,  from  being  their  friend,  might  at  least  cause 
him  to  become  cool  and  indifferent. 

Besides  this  petition,  a pamphlet  from  New  Eng- 
land appeared  about  the  same  time  in  London, 
charging  the  governor  with  treasonable  cot  le^-.i.d- 
ence,  and  it  was  expected  that  his  enemies  wouid 
prevail.  Mr.  Povey  wrote  to  him  from  Loudon ; 
that  he  must  prepare  to  receive  the  news  of  being 
superseded ; but  he  was  so  fortunate,  as  either  to 
convince  the  queen  and  her  ministers  of  his  inno- 
cence, or  by  some  other  means  to  allay  the  storm 
which  had  been  raised  against  him.  The  charge  of 
supplying  the  enemy  with  ammunition  is  incredible. 
Those  persons  who  were  convicted,  had  he  been  an 
accomplice,  would  have  discovered  him.  He  left 
them  to  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  court  thought 
proper  to  inflict  There  was  no  certainty  that  the 
acts  would  be  repealed,  and  after  they  were  repealed, 
some  remained  long  in  prison;  Rouse  lay  there 
eighteen  months,  unable  to  find  security.  The 
whole  that  appeared  upon  the  trial,  was  an  invoice 
for  a quantity  of  nails,  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
governor  of  Port  Royal,  Mr.  Dudley  allowed  to  be 
shipped.  This  was  foundation  enough,  though  in 
no  degree  criminal,  to  give  rise  to  all  the  calumny. 
It  is  not  improbable,  from  the  remonstrance  of  Mr. 
Sewall,  who  was  a person  of  great  integrity,  that 
connivance  might  be  shown  as  to  some  supplies  of 
merchandise,  and  that  this  indulgence  might  be 
abused  to  the  supply  of  powder,  shot,  &c.,  contrary 
to  the  governor’s  mind.  It  was  the  general  opinion, 
that,  without  these  supplies,  the  French  could  not 
have  proceeded  in  their  expedition  against  New- 
foundland, where  the  harbours  this  year  were  much 
spoiled,  and  great  loss  and  damage  was  sustained, 
not  by  the  Europeans  only,  but  by  the  New  Eng- 
landers, who  had  then  large  commerce  there. 

That  we  might  finish  what  relates  to  this  prose- 
cution, which  was  a subject  of  notoriety  for  many 
years  after,  we  have  been  led  a year  or  two  forward. 
We  meet  with  no  remarkable  devastations  by  the 
Indians  in  1706;  but  in  April  1706,  they  renewed 
their  inroads  and  murdered  eight  or  ten  people  in 
one  house  at  Oyster  River.  There  was  a garrison 
house  near,  where  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood 
had  retreated,  their  husbands  being  abroad  at  their 
labour,  or  absent  upon  other  occasions.  This  house 
being  attacked,  the  women  put  on  their  husbands* 
hats  and  jackets,  and  let  their  hair  loose,  to  make 
the  appearance  of  men  ; and  firing  briskly  from  the 
openings,  saved  the  house  and  caused  the  enemy  to 
retreat. 

Colonel  Schuyler  gave  intelligence  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men  having  marched  from  the 
frontiers  of  New  Canada,  which  was  an  alarm  to  all 
the  frontiers  of  New  England;  for  it  was  uncertain 
upon  which  part  they  would  fall.  They  made  their 
first  appearance  upon  Merimack  River,  about  Dun- 
stable, surprised  and  burned  a garrison  house  there 
in  which  twenty  soldiers  were  posted,  and  did  other 
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mischief.  Five  of  their  Indians,  probably  from  the 
same  party,  ventured  down  as  far  as  Reading,  about 
fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  from  Boston,  surprised  a 
poor  woman,  who  had  eight  children  with  her  in  a 
lone  cottage,  killed  the  woman  and  three  of  the 
children,  and  carried  away  the  rest;  but  the  distant 
inhabitants  were  alarmed  time  enough  to  overtake 
them  in  their  retreat,  and  recovered  three  of  the 
children.  Chelmsford,  Sudbury,  Groton,  Exeter, 
Dover,  and  other  plantations,  had  more  or  less  of 
their  people  killed  or  taken;  some  of  the  latterthey 
murdered  before  they  could  reach  Canada,  others 
very  narrowly  escaping.  A poor  woman,  Rebecca 
Taylor,  alter  the  misery  of  a long  travel  to  St. 
Lawrence  River,  near  to  Montreal,  having  offended 
her  Indian  master,  he  took  off  his  belt  and  fas- 
tened one  end  of  it  round  her  neck,  and  threw  the 
other  over  the  limb  of  a tree ; but  the  weight  of  her 
body  broke  the  limb.  He  was  making  a second  at- 
tempt, when  the  noted  Bomazeen  came  by  and  res- 
cued her.  In  their  march,  their  hunting  failing, 
they  were  kindling  a tire  to  roast  a child  of  one 
Hannah  Parsons,  when  a strange  dog,  falling  in 
their  way,  supplied  the  child’s  place.  A Groton 
soldier,  Samnel  Butterfield,  defended  himself 
bravely,  and  killed  one  of  their  chiefs.  This  occa- 
sioned a dispute  about  the  kind  of  punishment, 
some  being  for  burning  alive,  others  for  whipping  to 
death.  It  was  left  to  the  dead  man’s  widow  to  de- 
tsrmine  it.  She  told  them,  that  if  killing  the  pri- 
soner would  bring  her  husband  to  life,  she  cared  not 
what  kind  of  death  he  suffered;  but  if  not,  she  de 
sired  to  hav^  him  for  a slave,  and  her  request  was 
granted. 

It  appears,  by  the  French  accounts,  that  the  In- 
dians themselves  were  tired  of  the  wrar,  and  with 
great  difficulty  were  prevailed  upon  to  continue  it. 
To  encourage  them,  a noted  chief,  dreaded  by  the 
English  upon  the  frontiers,  from  the  report  of  his 
cruelties,  Nescambouit,  was  about  this  time  sent  by 
M,  Vaudreuil  to  France,  to  receive  his  reward  from 
the  king  himself.  Upon  his  appearance  at  court, 
he  held  out  his  arm  and  bragged,  that  with  that  arm 
he  had  slain  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  majesty’s 
enemies.  The  king  was  so  much  pleased,  that,  as 
was  then  reported,  he  knighted  him,  and  settled  a 
pension  of  eight  Iivres  a day  for  life. 

Charlevoix  attributes  the  distress  of  the  New 
Englanders  to  their  refusal  of  a neutrality,  “ The 
Abenakis  continued  to  lay  New  England  desolate: 
Mr.  Dudley  either  being  unwilling  or  afraid  to  ac- 
••'''pt  the  neutrality  which  had  been  proposed  for 
that  province.  He  was  much  affected  with  the 
State  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  no  longer  able 
to  improve  their  lands,  which  were  continually  ra- 
vaged by  the  Indians,  and  he  thought  the  only  way 
to  put  an  end  to  this  distress  was  to  extirpate  the 
French  from  Acadia.” 

1707.  Dudley  depended  upon  the  French  being 
extirpated  from  Canada,  as  well  as  Acadia,  or  he 
would  have  been  glad  of  a neutrality,  if  he  could 
have  had  the  queen’s  leave  to  agree  to  it.  It  was 
known,  that  an  armament  was  intended,  this  year, 
from  England  against  the  French,  eitherin  Canada, 
or  Acadia,  or  both.  Troops  were  actually  destined 
for  this  service,  and  general  Macartney  was  to  have 
commanded  ; but  the  battle  of  Almanza,  in  Spain, 
made  such  an  alteration  in  affairs,  that  the  troops 
could  not  be  spared,  and  the  expedition  was  laid 
aside.  The  Massachusetts  would  have  been  ready 
witn  the  forces  expected  from  them  ; and  it  uras  de- 
termined, early  in  the  spring,  that  such  a number 


of  men  should  be  raised,  as  might  be  sufficient  fot 
the  reduction  of  Acadia,  although  no  assistance 
came  from  England;  At  least  the  other  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia  might  be  ravaged;  but  for  Port  Royal, 
it  was  doubted  whether  it  could  be  subdued : how- 
ever, the  fortress  there  was  “ to  be  insulted,  if  by  a 
council  of  war  it  should  be  found  practicable.” 

One  thousand  men  it  was  resolved  should  be 
raised  in  the  Massachussetts,  and  proposals  were 
made  to  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  to  join.  Connecticut  declined.  The  other 
two  governments  assisted,  and  Mr.  Dudley,  in  his  | 
speech  to  the  assembly,  acknowledges  that  he  had  * 
received  a very  honourable  assistance  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  a proper  force  from  New  Hampshire. 
The  naval  force  was  barely  sufficient  for  convoy, 
there  being  only  the  Deptford  man-of-war,  Captain 
Stukeley,  and  the  province  galley,  captain  South- 
ack.  The  command  of  the  land  forces  was  given 
to  colonel  March,  who  had  behaved  well  at  Casco 
fort  and  upon  some  other  occasions ; but  had  never 
been  tried  in  any  service  where  other  talents  besides 
mere  natural  bravery  were  necessary.  The  fleet 
sailed  from  Boston  the  13th  of  May,  and  arrived 
the  26th  at  Port  RoyaL  March  immediately  landed 
with  seven  hundred  men  on  the  harbour  side ; colo- 
nel Appleton  with  three  hundred  men  landing  on 
the  other  side.  The  next  day,  as  March  with  his 
men  was  advancing  towards  the  fort,  he  disco- 
vered about  two  hundred  of  the  enemy,  with  Suber- 
•cas,  the  governor,  at  their  head,  near  the  top  of  a 
hill.  A short  skirmish  ensued,  and  Subercas  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him  ; but  the  numbers  being 
very  unequal  the  French  soon  retreated,  leaving 
two  of  their  number  killed,  and  having  wounded 
three  of  the  English.  On  the  29th,  Appleton  and 
his  three  hundred'men  were  attacked  by  a body  of 
Indians,  joined  by  about  sixty  Canadians  who  had 
arrived  just  before'  to  man  a privateer  which  lay  in 
the  harbour.  They  killed  two  of  the  English  and 
then  retreated.  All  the  inhabitants  forsook  their 
houses  and  retired  to  the  fort,  which  was  well  gar- 
risoned.  They  made  a continual  fire  with  cannon 
and  mortars  upon  the  English  camp ; but  wanting 
skilful  engineers,  very  few  of  them  fell  so  as  to 
cause  any  destruction.  The  Indians,  upon  every 
quarter  skulking  about,  shot  any  man  who  ventured 
without  the  camp.  It  is  evident  that  the  forces 
were  very  diffident  of  success  from  their  first  land- 
ing ; and  the  army  would  in  a great  measure  have 
saved  their  reputation,  if,  in  conformity  to  the  vote 
of  the  court  for  engaging  in  the  expedition,  they 
had,  at  a council  of  war  determined  not  to  attack 
the  fort,  and  proceeded  to  ravage  the  country. 
Some  intelligence  which  they  had  received  of  the 
disposition  of  great  part  of  the  garrison  to  revolt, 
seems  to  have  encouraged  them  more  than  any 
hopes  they  had  of  being  able  to  reduce  the  place  by 
a regular  siege  or  sudden  attack.  The  13th  of 
May,  at  a council  of  war,  it  was  agreed,  “ that  the 
enemy’s  weil  disciplic  3d  garrison  in  a strong  fort, 
was  more  than  a match  for  a raw  undisciplined 
army.”  They  opened  their  trenches  notwithstand- 
ing, and  in  three  or  four  days  they  had  made  some 
breaches,  and  determined  upon  a general  assault; 
but  advancing  towards  the  fort  and  finding  no  de- 
serters come  over,  they  altered  their  minds,  and  the 
6th  or  7th  of  June  the  whole  army  were  re-em 
barked.  Colonel  Redknap  (the  engineer)  and 
colonel  Appleton  went*)  Boston  for  further  orders; 
the  rest  of  the  army  to  Casco  Bay.  A great  cla- 
mour was  raised  at  Boston  against  March  and 
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Wainwright,  and  letters  were  sent  them  from 
thence,  some  anonymous,  vilifying  them  as  cowards 
and  deserving  the  gallows.  They  charged  Apple- 
ton  with  being  the  first  for  decamping,  bnt  own  it 
would  have  been  to  no  good  purpose  to  have  re- 
mained ; as  there  was  no  prospect  of  carrying  the 
fort.  Captain  Stukely,  of  the  Deptford,  gave  an 
account  of  th<fi  strength  of  the  place,  and  added, 
that  he  had  hoped  the  fighting  men  at  Boston,  who 
had  wrote  so  many  scurrilous,  vilifying  letters, 
without  names,  would  be  satisfied,  that  regular,  well 
fortified,  and  well  defended  forts,  are  not  to  be  taken 
by  raw  men  ; and  he  wras  very  certain  that  1,500 
of  the  best  of  them  would  come  back  as  the  army 
had  done. 

Mr.  Dudley,  notwithstanding  the  diffidence  ex- 
pressed, thought  of  nothing  short  of  the  reduction 
of  Port  Royal  from  the  beginning;  and  after  so 
great  an  expense  in  raising  such  an  armed  force,  he 
was  unwilling  to  give  over  the  design,  and  sent  im- 
mediate orders  for  the  forces  to  remain  where  they 
were  whilst  he  considered  of  further  measures. 
March  was  beloved  by  the  soldiers  besides,  his 
courage  was  not  suspected,  although  his  capacity  for 
a general  was  called  in  question.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, thought  proper  to  recall  him,  and  to  appoint  a 
general  officer  over  him  would  be  as  exeeplionable. 
An  expedient  was  therefore  thought  of,  which  was 
suggested  perhaps  by  the  practice  of  the  Dutch. 
Three  gentlemen  of  the  council  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  army,  with  as  full  powers  to  superintend  and 
direct  the  proceedings  as  the  governor  himself  would 
have  had  if  present  in  person.  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son, colonel  Townsend,  and  Mr.  Leverett,  were  se- 
lected for  this  purpose;  and  they  embarked  in  the 
middle  of  July  with  about  one  hundred  recruits  and 
several  deserters,  who  had  left  the  army  at  Casco. 
Upon  their  arrival,  they  found  parties  formed  among 
officers  and  men,  no  subordination,  a coldness  in  the 
officers,  and  an  aversion  in  the  privates,  to  a return 
to  the  ground  they  had  left.  But  it  seems,  the  go- 
vernor had  made  a point  the  army  should  go  back. 

A round  robin  was  signed  by  a great  number, 
peremptorily  refusing  to  go  to  Port  Royal;  but  the 
ringleaders  being  discovered  and  secured,  whilst 
their  sentence  was  under  consideration,  the  rest 
submitted,  and  the  ships  of  war  and  transports  sailed. 
They  stopped  at  Passimaquadi,  about  the  7th  of 
August.  March’s  spirits  were  broke  and  his  health 
affected,  so  that,  When  the  disposition  was  made  for 
landing  the  army,  he  declared  himself  incapable  of 
acting,  and  the  command  was  given  to  Wainwright, 
the  next  officer.  The  10th  of  August  they  crossed 
over  to  Port  Royal,  where  they  landed,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  fort,  and  in  every  respect,  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  before.  The  nights 
were  growing  cold,  the  men  sickening,  anl  the 
army  in  general,  incapable  of  sustaining  the  fati- 
gues of  a siege.  Wain wright’s  letter  to  the  Com- 
missioners, August  1 4th,  shows  the  state  they  v?re 
in.  “ Our  not  recovering  the  intended  ground  on 
the  opposite  side  is  a mighty  advantage  to  the  ene- 
my, in  that  they  have  opportunity,  and  are  improv- 
ing it,  for  casting  up  trenches  in  the  very  place 
where  we  designed  to  land  and  draw  up  our  small 
forces.  Yeste.day,  the  French,  about  eight  of  the 
clock  forenoon,  on  the  fort  point,  with  a small  body 
of  Si  John’s  Indians,  began  to  fire  on  our  river 
guar*  a,  and  so  continued  until  about  three  in  the 
afternoon  : then  appeared  about  one  hundred  In- 
dians and  French,  upon  the  same  ground,  who  kept 
firing  at  us  until  dark.  Several  were  shot  through 


their  clothes,  and  one  Indian  through  the  thigh. 
About  four  in  the  afternoon  I suffered  a number  of 
men,  about  forty  or  fifty,  to  go  down  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  to  cut  thatch  to  cover  their  tents.  All 
returned  w-ell,  except  nine  of  captain  Dimmock’s 
men,  who  were  led  away  by  one  Mansfield,  a mad 
fellow,  to  the  next  plantation  to  get  cabbages  in  a 
garden,  without  the  leave  and  against  the  will  of 
his  officer.  They  were  no  sooner  at  their  plunder 
but  they  were  surrounded  by  at  least  one  hundred 
French  and  Indians,  who  in  a few  minutes  killed 
every  one  of  them,  their  bodies  being  mangled  in  a 
frightful  manner.  Our  people  buried  them,  and 
fired  twice  upon  the  enemy ; on  which  they  were 
seen  to  run  towards  our  out-guards  next  the  woods, 
which  we  immediately  strengthened.  Indeed,  the 
French  have  reduced  us  to  the  same  state  to  which 
we  reduced  them  at  our  la  . being  at  Port  Royal ; 
surrounded  with  enemies,  j.nd  judging  it  unsafe  to 
proceed  on  any  service  without  a company  of  at 
least  one  hundred  men.  I shall  now  give  you  a 
short  account  of  the  state  of  our  people,  truly,  as 
delivered  me  by  doctor  Ellis.  There  is  a considera- 
ble number  of  them  visited  with  violent  fluxes,  and 
although  we  have  things  proper  to  give  them,  yet 
dare  not  do  it ; others  taken  with  mighty  swellings 
in  their  throats ; others  filled  with  terror  at  the 
consideration  of  a fatal  event  of  the  expedition, 
concluding  that,  in  a short  time,  there  will  not  be 
well  enough  to  carry  off  the  sick. 

“ I am  distressed  to  know  which  way  to  keep  the 
Indians  steady  to  the  service.  They  protest  they 
will  draw'  off,  whatever  becomes  of  them.  It  is 
truly  astonishing,  to  behold  the  miserable  posture 
and  temper  that  most  of  the  army  are  in,  besides 
the  smallness  of  our  number,  to  be  attacked  by  the 
enemy  which  we  expect  every  moment. 

“ I am  much  disordered  in  my  health  by  a great 
cold.  I shall  not  use  it  as  an  argument  to  be 
drawn  off  myself;  but  as  you  are  masters  of  the 
affair,  lay  before  you  the  true  state  of  the  army, 
which  indeed  is  very  deplorable  : I should  much  re- 
joice to  see  some  of  you  here  that  you  might  be 
proper  judges  of  it. 

“ If  we  had  the  transports  with  us,  it  would  be 
impossible,  without  a miracle,  to  recover  the  ground 
on  the  other  side,  and  I believe  the  French  have  ad- 
ditional strength  every  day.  In  fine,  most  of  the 
forces  are  in  a distressed  state,  some  in  body,  and 
some  in  mind,  and  the  longer  they  are  kept  here  on 
the  cold  ground  the  longer  it  will  grow  upon  them, 
and,  I fear,  the  further  we  proceed  the  worse  the 
event.  God  help  us.” 

Captain  Stukeley  had  given  encouragement,  that 
he  would  lead  on  an  hundred  of  his  own  men  ; but 
the  bad  state  of  affairs  caused  him  to  change  his 
mind,  and  he  had  drawn  them  off  before  the  date  of 
this  letter. 

The  army  continued  ashore  until  the  20th,  when 
they  re-embarked.  The  enemy  then  attacked  them, 
many  of  whom  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
finally  put  to  flight.  The  French  say  that  both  re- 
treated by  turns.  Each  seem  to  have  been  glad  to 
be  rid  of  the  other.  About  sixteen  were  killed  in 
the  whole  expedition,  and  as  many  wounded.  The 
French,  finding  so  few  dead  bodies,  supposed  the 
Massachusetts  threw  them  into  the  sea. 

When  the  forces  returned,  Mr.  Dudley  put  the 
best  face  upon  their  ill  success.  In  his  speech  to 
the  assembly,  he  says,  “Though  we  have  not  ob- 
tained all  that  we  desired  against  the  enemy,  yet 
we  are  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  God  in  pre- 
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serving  our  forces  in  the  expedition,  and  prospering 
them  so  far  as  the  destruction  of  the  French  settle- 
rucMits  ami  estates,  in  and  about  Port  Royal,  to  a 
great  value ; which  must  needs  distress  the  enemy 
to  a very  great  degree.” 

A court  martial  was  judged  necessary,  and  or- 
dered, but  never  met.  The  act  of  the  province,  for 
constituting  courts  martial,  made  so  many  officers 
requisite,  that  it  was  found  imprac:icable  to  hold 
one.  This  must  be  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
persons  charged,  the  remainder  being  insufficient  to 
try  them. 

1708.  Whilst  the  forces  were  employed  against 
French,  me  Indians  kept  harassing  the  frontiers. 
Oyster  River,  Exeter,  Kingston,  and  Dover  in  New 
Hampshite  government,  and  Berwick,  York,  Wells, 
Winter  Harbour,  Casco,  and  even  the  inland  town 
of  Marlborough,  in  the  Massachussetts,  sustained 
loss.  The  winter  following  passed  without  mo- 
lestation. In  the  spring,  1/08,  Mr.  Littlefield;  the 
lieutenant  of  Weils,  travelling  to  York,  was  taken 
and  carried  to  Canada.  For  several  months  after, 
the  enemy  seemed  to  have  forsaken  the  frontiers. 
It  afterwards  appeared,  that  they  were  collecting 
their  forces  in  Canada  for  some  important  stroke. 

Schuyler  had  such  influence  over  the  French 
Mohawks,  who  kept  a constant  trade  with  Albany, 
that  they  inclined  to  a more  general  peace  with  the 
English  than  merely  those  of  New  York.  The 
French  discovered  their  indifference,  and  to  keep 
them  engaged,  a grand  council  was  called  at  Mon- 
treal, the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  an  expedition 
was  agreed  upon,  in  which  were  to  be  employed 
the  principal  Indians  of  every  tribe  in  Canada,  the 
Abenakis  Indians,  and  one  hundred  select  French 
Canadians,  and  a number  of  volunteers,  several  of 
whom  were  officers  in  the  French  troops.  They 
were  to  make  in  the  whole  four  hundred  men. 

De  Chaillons,  and  Hertel  de  Rouville  (the  same 
who  sacked  Deerfield)  commanded  the  French,  and 
La  Perriere  the  Indians.  To  give  the  less  alarm 
to  the  English,  the  French  party,  with  the  Algon- 
quin and  St.  Francois  and  Huron  Indians,  marched 
by  the  way  of  the  river  St.  Francois:  La  Perriere 
and  the  French  Mohawks  went  by  lake  Champlain: 
They  were  to  rendezvous  at  lake  Nikisipique,  and 
there  the  Norringewock,  Penobscot  and  other  east- 
ern Indians  were  to  join  them.  They  all  began  their 
march  the  16th  July,  but  the  Hurons  gave  out  and 
returned,  before  they  arrived  at  St.  Francois  river. 
One  of  them  had  killed  his  companion,  by  accident, 
which  they  thought  an  ill  omen  and  that  the  expedi- 
tion would  prove  unfortunate.  The  Mohawks  also 
pretended,  that  some  of  their  numbe:  were  taken 
sick  by  an  infectious  distemper  which  would  be  com- 
municated to  the  rest,  and  they  returned.  Vaud- 
reuil,  when  he  heard  these  accounts,  sent  orders  to 
his  French  officers,  that,  although  the  Algonquin 
and  St.  Francois  Indians  should  leave  them  also,  yet 
they  should  go  on  and  fall  upon  some  of  the  scat- 
tered settlements.  When  the  Indians  were  tired  of 
murdering  poor  helpless  women  and  children,  Vau- 
dreuil  employed  his  French  officers  to  do  it.  Those 
Indians,  however,  did  not  leave  them,  and,  being 
about  200  in  all,  they  marched  between  four  and 
five  hundred  miles  through  the  woods  to  Nikipisque, 
where  they  found  none  of  the  eastern  Indians.  This 
was  a happy  disappointment  for  the  English.  Had 
the  whole  proposed  number  rendezvoused  there, 
Newbury,  or  perhaps  Portsmouth,  might  have  been 
surprised  and  destroyed;  but,  the  army  being  thus 
reduced  Haverhill,  a small  but  compact  village  was 


pitched  upon.  Intelligence  had  been  carried  to 
Boston,  that  an  army  of  800  men  was  iniemled  for 
some  part  of  the  frontiers,  but  it  was  uncertain 
which.  Guards  were  sent  to  Haverhill,  as  well  as 
other  places;  but  they  were  posted  in  the  most  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  town  and  the  enemy  avoided  them, 
or  passed  undiscovered,  and,  on  the  ‘29th  of  August, 
about  break  of  day,  surprised  the  b*dy  of  the  town, 
adjoining  to  Merrimack  river,  where  were  twenty 
or  thirty  houses  together,  several  of  which  they 
burned,  and  attempted  to  burn  -rfie  meeting-house, 
but  failed.  The  rest  of  the  houses  they  ransacked 
and  plundered.  Mr.  liolfe  the  minister,  Wain- 
wright  the  captain  of  the  town,  and  thirty  or  forty 
more,  the  French  say  about  100,  were  kill-d,  and 
many  taken  prisoners.  Mr.  liolfe’s  maid  jumped 
out  of  bed,  upon  the  alarm,  and  ran  with  his  two 
daughters  of  six  or  eight  years  old  into  the  cellar, 
and  covered  them  with  two  large  tubs,  which  the  In- 
dians neglected  to  turn  over  and  they  were  both  pre- 
served. Three  very  good  officers  were  at  that  time 
in  the  town,  Major  Turner,  Capt  Price  and  Capt. 
k Gardner,  all  of  Salem,  but  most  of  their  men  were 
posted  at  a distance,  and,  before  any  sufficient  num- 
ber could  be  collected,  the  mischief  was  done.  The 
enemy,  however,  was  pursued,  overtaken  and  at-  : 
tacked,  just  as  they  were  entering  the  woods.  The 
French  reported,  when  they  got  back,  that  they 
faced  about,  and  that  the  Massachusetts  being 
astonished,  were  all  killed  or  taken,  except  ten  or 
twelve  who  escaped.  The  truth  is,  that  there  was  a 
brush,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  that  the 
enemy  then  took  to  the  woods,  except  nine  who  were 
left  dead,  among  whom  was  Rouvilie’s  brother,  and 
another  officer.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  also 
recovered.  The  governor  in  his  speech  to  the  as-  ! 
sembly  says,  “We  might  have  done  more  against  | 
them  if  we  had  followed  their  tracks.” 

The  return  of  the  French  Mohawks  might  be 
owing  to  Schuyler’s  negotiations  with  them,  which,  j 
it  may  be  said,  he  would  have  had  no  opportunity  ) 
for,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  neutrality  between 
them  and  Albany;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  j 
Indians,  at  other  times,  but  even  the  Penobscots 
and  Norridgewocks  were  enabled  by  this  neutrality, 
to  make  their  inroads.  The  governor  of  Port  royal,  J 
in  a letter  to  the  Count  de  Pontchartrain,  says, 

“ that  the  Michmacks  were  quite  naked  and  the  j 
Kenebeckans  and  Penobscots  would  have  been  so  j 
too,  if  they  had  not  carried  on  a trade  with  the  j 
Indians  of  Hudson’s  river,  or,  rather,  by  their  means,  j 
with  the  English,  who  allowed  a crown  a pound  i 
for  beaver,  and  sold  their  goods  very  reasonably.”  |' 
Charlevoix  justly  remarks  upon  it,  “ thus  our  own 
enemies  relieved  our  most  faithful  allies,  when  they  1 
were  in  necessity,  and  whilst  they  were  every  day  j 
hazarding  their  lives  in  our  service.”  The  Mas- 
sachusetts general  court  also,  this  year  in  an  address  j 
to  the  Queen,  say,  “A  letter  from  M.  Yaudreuil,  j 
governor  of  Canada,  to  the  late  governor  of  Port-  j 
royal  was  sometime  since  happily  intercepted,  and  j 
came  to  our  governor’s  hands;  wherein  he  writes  I 
thus,  namely,  that  he  endeavours  to  keep  all  quiet  j 
on  the  side  of  Orange  or  Albany,  having  command 
from  the  king  his  master  not  to  have  any  quarrei 
with  your  majesty’s  subjects  on  that,  side,  or  with  the 
Mohawks,  which  he  hath  strictly  observed.  And  ! 
they  are  in  a profound  peace,  having  met  with  little  j 
or  no  less  on  the  land  side,  either  in  men  or  estates 
this  war.” 

The  enemy  were  satisfied  with  their  success  at  i 
Haverhill,  for  this  season,  and,  except  now  and  then 
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a struggling  Indian,  none  of  them  appeared  again 
upon  the  frontiers  this  summer. 

The  party  against  the  governor  still  pursued  their 
schemes  in  England  for  his  removal.  Ashurst  en- 
gaged a committee  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  who 
came  up  t<  London  to  settle  some  affairs  W’ith  the 
queen’s  council,  to  use  their  interest,  that  Dudley 
might  be  removed  and  a new  governor  appointed; 
and  he  was  very  sanguine,  that  this  would  do  the 
business,  and  that  Hobby  would  be  appointed,  though 
not  such  a person  as  he  could  wish.  In  the  pro- 
vince, the  governor’s  interest  was  strengthening. 
Some  of  the  old  senators,  who  had  been  disaffected 
to  him,  were  left  out  of  the  council.  Oakes,  whom 
he  had  negatived  as  speaker,  and  one  other  member 
for  Boston  lost  their  election,  and  John  Clark  and 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  two  young  gentlemen  of  the 
town,  who  were  under  no  prejudice  against  him, 
came  into  the  house  in  their  stead;  and,  although, 
this  year  Mr.  Cooke  was  again  chosen  one  of  the 
council,  it  was  the  last  effort.  The  governor  per- 
sisted in  negativing  him,  and  at  the  same  time  nega- 
tived Nathaniel  Paine  of  Bristol:  but  he  had  so  ac- 
customed them  to  negatives,  that  they  gave  less  of- 
fence than  they  would  have  done  after  long  disuse. 

The  principal  subject  of  the  assembly’s  address, 
which  we  have  just  before  mentioned,  to  the  queen, 
was  the  reduction  of  Canada  and  Acadia  by  an  ar- 
mament from  England,  to  be  assisted  by  forces  raised 
in  the  colonies.  Vetch,  who  the  last  year  was 
charged  as  a traitor,  this  year  appeared,  before  the 
queen  and  her  ministers,  soliciting  in  behalf  of  the 
colonies ; being  able  to  give  a fuH  information  of 
the  condition  of  the  French  in  America. 

(17U9.)  In  the  spring,  Mr.  Dudley  was  advised,  by 
letters  from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  that  the  queen 
had  determined  upon  an  expedition,  and  Vetch, 
made  a colonel,  came  over  with  instructions  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations.  The  plan  was  exten- 
sive. The  French  were  to  be  subdued,  not  only  in 
Canada  and  Acadia,  but  in  Newfoundland  also.  A 
squadron  of  ships  were  to  be  at  Boston  by  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Five  regiments  of  regular  troops  were 
to  be  sent  from  England,  to  be  joined  by  12U0  men, 
to  be  raised  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  governments  were  to  send  transports,  flat  bot 
tomed  boats,  pilots,  and  three  months’  provisions  for 
their  own  troops.  With  this  force,  Quebec  wras  to 
be  attacked;  at  the  same  time  1,500  men,  proposed 
to  be  raised  in  the  governments  south  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  were  to  march  by  the  way  of  the  lake, 
were  to  attack  Montreal.  The  men,  assigned  to 
the  Massachusetts  to  raise,  w'ere  ready  by  the  20th 
of  May;  and  Vetch  gave  a certificate  under  his 
hand,  that  all  the  governments  concerned  had  cheer- 
fully and  punctually  complied  with  the  orders  given, 
except  Pennsylvania.  It  was  left  to  Lord  Lovelace, 
governor  of  New  York,  to  appoint  the  general  officer 
for  the  1500  men,  but,  by  his  death,  the  power  de- 
volved upon  Mr.  Ingoldsby,  the  lieutenant-governor; 
and  Nicholson  who  had  been  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York  under  Andros  and  afterwards  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  being  then  in 
America,  was  settled  as  a proper  person,  and  marched 
with  the  forces  under  his  command  as  far  as  Wocd- 
creek,  there  to  wait  untill  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at 
Boston,  that  the  attack  on  both  places  might  be 
made  at  one  time.  The  transports  and  troops  lay 
waiting  at  Boston  from  May  to  September,  every 
day  expecting  the  fleet.  No  intelligence  coming 
from  England,  Vetch,  being  sensible  it  was  too  late 
to  go  to  Canada,  proposed  a meeting,  at  New  Lon- 


don, of  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies,  to 
consider  in  what  other  way  the  forces  raised  should 
be  employed  against  the  enemy,  that  the  expense 
might  not  be  wholly  lost;  but  Nicholson,  unexpect- 
edly, returned  with  his  men  from  Wood-creck,  and 
he  and  Vetch  and  Colonel  Moody  met  some  of  the 
governors  at  Rhode  Island.  Two  or  three  days  be- 
fore the  congress  (October  11th)  a ship  arrived  at 
Boston  from  England,  with  advice  that  the  forces 
intended  for  America  were  ordered  to  Portugal,  and 
with  directions  to  consult  whether  the  forces  raised 
in  America  might  not  be  employed  against  Port 
Royal,  the  ships  of  war  of  which  there  were  several 
then  at  Boston  to  be  aiding  and  assisting.  There 
was  no  great  honour  or  profit  to  be  expected,  by 
the  captains  of  the  men  of  war,  if  the  expedition 
should  succeed,  nothing  more  being  required  of  them, 
than  to  serve  as  convoy  to  the  transports,  and  cover 
to  the  forces  at  their  landing ; therefore  two  of  the 
frigates,  whose  station  was  New  York,  sailed  imme- 
diately from  Boston,  without  taking  leave  of  any 
body,  and  the  commanders  of  the  rest,  Mathews, 
afterwards  Admiral  Mathews,  who  was  then  com- 
mander of  the  station  ship  at  Boston,  only  excepted, 
peremptorily  refused.  As  soon  as  this  was  known 
to  the  two  houses,  the  court  being  sitting,  they  de- 
sired the  governor  to  discharge  the  transports  and 
disband  the  men,  it  not  being  safe  to  proceed  with- 
out convoy.  This  was  a heavy  charge  upon  the 
province,  without  any  good  effect.  It  was  indeed 
late  in  the  year  for  the  attempt  against  Port  Royal, 
but  then  the  prospect  of  surprising  the  enemy  was 
so  mnch  the  greater,  and  if  it  hud  happened  other- 
wise and  the  forces  had  returned  without  subduing 
the  place,  it  would  have  caused  but  little  increase  of 
the  expense. 

Whilst  Nicholson  lay  at  Wood-creek,  the  gover- 
nor of  Canada,  who  had  intelligence  of  all  his  mo- 
tions, sent  out  an  army  of  1500  French  and  Indians, 
w ho  left  Montreal  the  28th  July  N.  S.  and  the  three 
first  days  advanced  forty  leagues  towards  the  Eng- 
lish camp;  but  upon  a report  that  they  were  5000 
strong,  and  upon  the  march  to  meet  the  French,  and 
there  being  discord  at  the  same  time,  among  the 
French  officers,  it  was  thought  best  to  return  to 
their  advanced  posts,  and  wait  to  receive  the  Eng- 
lish there.  Had  they  proceeded,  they  were  equal  to 
the  English,  better  acquainted  with  the  country, 
would  have  come  unexpected,  and  the  event  would 
at  least  have  been  doubtful  for  us. 

Charlevoix  gives  an  instance  of  the  treachery  of 
the  Indians  of  the  six  nations,  and  of  their  intention 
to  destroy  the  whole  English  army.  Speaking  of 
father  Mareuil,  who  had  been  a prisoner  at  Albany, 
he  says,  “ This  missionary  having  been  exchanged 
for  a nephew  of  the  principal  officer  at  Albany,  we 
learned  from  hirn,  all  the  circumstances  of  that  affair, 
and  to  what  New  France  owed  her  deliverance  from 
the  greatest  danger  to  which  she  had  been  at  any 
time  exposed  from  that  quarter.”  Then  having  men- 
tioned a grand  council  of  the  Indians,  held  at  Onon- 
dago,  where  all  their  general  meetings  upon  im- 
portant matters  were  held,  he  goes  on,  “ The 
Onondago,  one  of  the  old  men  of  that  nation,  who 
was  speaker,  asked  whether  it  was  out  of  their  minds 
that  they  were  situated  between  two  potent  people, 
either  of  w hich  were  capable  of  totally  extirpating 
them,  and  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  either  to  do 
it,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  no  further  occasion 
for  them.  It  behoved  them  therefore  to  be  very 
careful,  that  they  did  not  lose  their  importance, 
which  they  would  do,  unless  each  of  those  people 
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were  prevented  from  destroying  the  other.  This 
harangue  made  great  impression  upon  the  assembly, 
and  it  was  resolved,  upon  this  occasion,  to  continue 
the  same  political  conduct  which  they  had  hitherto 
observed.  Accordingly,  the  Iroquois,  when  they  had 
joined  the  English  army,  and  found,  as  they  ima- 
gined, that  it  would  be  strong  enough  to  take  Mont- 
real, employed  their  whole  attention  in  contriving 
the  destruction  of  it ; and  this  was  the  way  they  went 
to  work.  The  army  being  encamped  upon  the  banks 
of  a small  river,  the  Indians  who  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  hunting,  threw  the  skins  of  all  the  creatures, 
which  they  Head,  into  the  river,  a little  above  the 
camp,  which  soon  corrupted  the  water.  The  Eng- 
lish never  suspected  this  treachery  and  continued  to 
drink  the  water;  but  it  caused  such  a mortality 
among  them,  that  father  de  Mareuil  and  the  two 
officers,  who  went  to  fetch  him  from  Albany  to  Ca- 
nada, judged,  by  the  graves,  that  there  must  have 
been  at  least  a thousand  buried  there.” 

Nicholson  certainly  decamped  sooner  than  was 
expected,  which  caused  some  dissatisfaction.  The 
army  was  in  a bad  state.  And  a letter  dated  New 
York,  November  4th,  1709,  says,  that  many  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  at  the  lake,  died  as  if  they  had 
been  poisoned. 

Although  the  French  were  in  constant  expecta- 
tion of  being  attacked  themselves,  yet  it  did  not 
prevent  them  from  employing  some  of  their  strength, 
this  summer,  against  the  New  England  frontiers.  In 
April,  a man  was  taken  prisoner  at  Deerfield.  In 
May,  several  men  were  surprised  and  taken,  as  they 
were  passing  to  a saw  mill  in  Exeter;  and  in  June, 
one  of  the  Rouvilles,  with  180  French  and  Indians, 
made  another  attempt  upon  Deerfield,  to  destroy  or 
carry  away  prisoners  the  poor  people,  who,  but  a 
little  while  before,  had  returned  from  their  captivity ; 
but  the  enemy  was  discovered  at  a distance  and  beat 
off,  the  inhabitants  bravely  defending  themselves. 
The  town  of  Brookfield,  in  the  west,  and  Wells,  in 
the  east,  soon  after  lost  some  of  their  people,  by 
small  parties  of  Indians. 

(1710.)  Nicholson  went  to  England,  in  the  au- 
tumn, to  solicit  a force  against  Canada  the  next  year, 
and  an  expedition  seems  to  have  been  resolved  upon. 
Advice  was  received,  in  New  England,  that,  in  July, 
Lord  Shannon,  with  a fleet  destined  for  that  service, 
lay  under  orders  for  sailing,  but  that  it  was  feared 
the  westerly  winds  would  detain  him  until  it  was  too 
late.  Port  Royal,  which  did  not  require  so  great  a 
force  and  which  might  be  attempted  late  in  the  year, 
was  afterwards  made  the  only  object.  The  Dragon 
and  Falmouth,  with  a bomb  ship  and  a tender,  and 
two  or  three  transports,  left  England  in  the  spring, 
and  N icholson  was  on  board  of  one  of  them.  They 
arrived  at  Boston, .July  the  15th,  and  seem  to  have 
lain  waiting  there  for  orders,  or  until  it  should  be 
made  certain  whether  they  were  to  be  joined  by  any 
further  force  from  England.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember a fleet  sailed  from  Nantasket  for  Port  Royal, 
consisting  of  three-fourth  rates,  viz.  the  Dragon, 
commodore  Martin;  the  Chester,  Matthews;  the 
Falmouth,  Riddle ; two-fifth  rates,  the  Leostaffe, 
Gordon,  and  the  Feversham,  Paston,  together  with 
the  Star  bomb,  Rochfort,  and  the  province  galley, 
Southack,  with  fourteen  transports  in  the  pay  of 
the  Massachusetts,  five  of  Connecticut,  two  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  three  of  Rhode  Island.  These, 
with  the  tender  and  transports  from  England,  made 
thirty-six  sail.  There  was  a regiment  of  marines, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Redding,  and  four  regiments 
raised  iu  New  England,  two  commanded  by  Sir 


Charles  Hobby  and  Colonel  Tailer  of  Massacbuseltn 
Bay,  one  by  Colonel  Whiting  of  Connecticut,  and 
one  by  Colonel  Walton  of  New  Hampshire.  Nichol- 
son was  general  and  Vetch  adjutant-general.  One 
transport,  Captain  Taye,  ran  ashore  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  was  lost,  and  twenty-six  men  were 
drowned,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  arrived  safe  at  Port 
Royal,  the  24th  of  September.  The  forces  were 
landed  without  any  opposition.  Suberease,  the  go- 
vernor, had  only  2G0  men,  and  most  of  them  he  was 
afraid  to  trust  out  of  the  fort,  lest  they  should  desert 
to  the  English.  As  the  army  was  marching  up  to 
the  fort,  several  men  were  killed  by  the  inhabitants 
who  fired  from  their  houses  and  from  behind  theii 
fences  and  made  their  escape  ; and,  for  three  or  foul 
days,  whilst  the  necessary  preparations  were  making 
by  the  English,  the  French  threw  shells  and  shot 
from  the  fort,  and  the  bomb  ship,  on  the  other  hand, 
plied  the  French  with  her  shells.  It  was  commonly 
said,  after  the  return  of  the  forces  to  Boston,  that 
early  intimation  was  given  to  the  English  that  they 
would  meet  with  no  great  difficulty,  a decent  pre- 
tence for  a surrender  w7as  all  that  was  desired.  On 
the  29th,  the  governor  sent  out  a flag  of  truce, 
praying  leave  for  some  of  his  ladies,  who  were  afraid 
of  the  bombs,  to  be  sheltered  in  the  English  camp. 

The  officer,  not  observing  the  rules  of  war,  was  put 
under  arrest,  and  an  English  officer  sent  to  the  fort 
to  acquaint  the  governor  with  the  reason  of  it.  The 
first  of  October,  the  two  engineers,  Forbes  and  Red- 
knap,  had  three  batteries  opened,  two  mortars  and 
twenty-four  cohorn  mortars  ready,  wdthin  100  yards 
of  the  fort,  and  began  their  firing,  the  French  firing 
their  shot  and  throwing  shells  at  the  same  time. 

The  same  day,  Colonel  Tailer  and  Captain  Aber- 
crombie were  sent,  with  a summons  to  surrender, 
and,  in  consequence  thereof,  a cessation  of  arms  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
soon  settled,  and  the  next  day  the  following  article# 
signed. 

“ Article t of  capitulation  agreed  upon  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  at  Port  Royal , §c.  betwixt 
Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.  general  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  her  sacred  Majesty 
Anne  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  Sfc.  and  Monsieur 
Suberease , governor , Sfc.  for  his  most  Christian 
Majesty. 

1.  That  the  garrison  shall  march  out  with  their 
arms  and  baggage,  drums  beating  and  colours  flying. 

2.  That  there  shall  be  a sufficient  number  of 
ships  and  provisions  to  transport  the  said  garrison 
to  Rochel  or  Rochfort,  by  the  shortest  passage, 
when  they  shall  be  furnished  with  passports  for  their 
return. 

3.  That  I may  take  out  six  guns  and  two  mortals, 
such  as  I shall  think  fit. 

4.  That  the  officers  shall  carry  out  all  their  ef- 

fects, of  what  sort  soever,  except  they  do  agree  to  i 
the  selling  them ; the  payment  of  which  to  be  upon 
good  faith.  * 

5.  That  the  inhabitants,  within  cannon  shot  of 
Port  Royal,  shall  remain  upon  their  estates,  with 
their  corn,  cattle  and  furniture  during  two  years,  in  *| 
case  they  are  not  desirous  to  go  before,  they  taking  | 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  her  Sacred 
Majesty  of  Great  Britain. 

6.  That  a vessel  be  provided  for  the  privateers 
belonging  to  the  islands  in  America,  for  their  trans-  ; 
portation  thither. 

7.  That  those,  that  are  desirous  to  go  for  Placen- 
tia in  Newfoundland,  shall  leave  by  the  nearest 
passage. 
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8.  That  the  Canadians,  or  those  that  are  desir- 
ous to  go  there,  may,  for  during  the  space  of  one 

year. 

9.  That  effects,  ornaments  and  utensils  of  the 
cnapel  and  hospital  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Al- 
moner. 

10.  I promise  to  deliver  the  fort  of  Port  Royal 
into  the  hands  of  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.  for  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  within  three  days  after  the 
ratification  of  this  present  treaty,  with  all  the  effects 
belonging  to  the  King,  as  guns,  mortars,  bombs, 
ball,  powder  and  all  other  small  arms. 

11.  I will  discover,  upon  my  faith,  all  the  mines, 
■fugasses  and  casements. 

12.  All  the  articles  of  this  present  treaty  shall 
be  executed  upon  good  faith,  without  difficulty,  and 
signed  by  each  other  at  her  Majesty  of  Great  Bri- 
tain’s camp  before  Port  Royal  fort,  this  second  day 
of  October,  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  Majesty’s  reign, 
Anno  Domini.  1710. 

“Francis  Nicholson.  Subercase.” 

“ Memorandum.  The  General  declared,  that 
within  cannon  shot  of  Port  Royal,  in  the  fifth  article 
abovesaid,  is  to  be  understood  three  English  miles 
round  the  fort,  to  be  Annapolis  Royal  and  the  inha- 
bitants within  three  miles  to  have  the  benefit  of  that 
article.  Which  peisons  male  and  female,  compre- 
hended in  the  said  article,  according  to  a list  of  their 
names  given  in  to  the  general  by  M.  Allein,  amounts 
to  481  persons.” 

The  English  lost  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  in  the 
expedition,  besides  the  twenty-six  drowned  when  the 
transport  was  lost.  The  fort  had  been  neglected 
and  was  in  a very  bad  state.  Subercase  told  the 
general  “ he  was  very  sorry  for  the  king  his  master, 
in  losing  such  a strong  fort  and  the  territories  ad- 
joining.” This  was  a compliment  to  Nicholson, 
but  it  was  in  no  condition  to  stand  a siege.  Charle- 
voix says,  Subercasc’s  character  suffered  a great 
ihock.  He  mentions  several  actions  which  other 
accounts  take  no  notice  of — “ The  troops  being 
landed  and  nothing  to  oppose  their  march,  went  on 
towards  the  fort ; but  when  they  came  within  reach 
of  the  cannon,  the  governor  caused  so  smart  a firing 
as  put  them  to  a stand,  killed  a great  many  of  their 
men,&c.”  Again,  the  eighth  (N.S.)  “ M.  Subercase, 
having  observed  the  spot  where  the  enemy  were 
about  to  erect  their  batteries,  made  so  lucky  a lire 
that  Mr.  Nicholson,  after  having  lost  a great  many 
men,  was  obliged  to  retreat.” 

The  general  having  left  a sufficient  garrison  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Vetch,  who  was  destined  in 
case  of  success,  to  the  government  of  the  country, 
returned  with  the  fleet  and  army  to  Boston,  arriv- 
ing there  the  26th  of  October. 

Whilst  the  forces  were  at  Port  Royal,  it  was 
thought  proper,  at  a council  of  war,  to  send  Castine, 
who  probably  was  in  the  fort,  and  Major  Living- 
stone to  Canada  through  the  country,  with  letters  to 
M.  Vaudreuil,  acquainting  him  that  the  country  of 
Acadia  was  subdued  and  that  all  the  inhabitants, 
except  such  as  were  within  cannon  shot  of  the  fort, 
were  prisoners  at  discretion;  and  as  the  council  had 
been  informed  that  he  had  often  sent  out  his  bar- 
barous Indians  to  murder  the  poor  innocent  women 
and  children  upon  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  if 
he  continued  that  practice  they  would  cause  the 
same  execution  upon  the  people  of  Acadia  or  Nova- 
Scotia,  now  absolutely  in  their  power:  but  they 
abhorred  such  barbarities,  and  hoped  he  would  give 
them  no  further  occasion  to  copy  after  him,  but 
lather  would  release  and  send  home  such  prisoners 


as  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians.  After  a most 
fatiguing,  hazardous  journey,  Livingstone  says  in  his 
journal  that  “ he  went  about  the  middle  of  October 
from  Port-royal  to  Penobscot,  where  he  was  kindly 
entertained  by  Castine,  at  his  own  house  ; and  from 
thence  went  up  the  river  in  canoes,  until  they  came 
to  an  island  where  was  a great  body  of  Indians,  men, 
women,  and  children.  Here,  an  Indian  beins;  en- 
raged because  some  English  prisoners  had  run  away 
with  his  canoe,  seized  Livingstone  by  the  throat, 
and  would  have  dispatched  him  with  a hatchet,  if 
Castine  had  not  thrown  himself  between  them  and 
rescued  him.  The  Indians  would  not  suffer  them  to 
proceed,  for  several  days.  At  length,  November  4, 
they  set  out  in  their  canoes,  and  the  next  day  th® 
canoe  the  major  was  in  overset,  and  one  of  the 
Indian  guides  was  drowned.  Soon  after,  the  water 
beginning  to  freeze,  the  ice  so  shattered  their  tender 
vessels  and  made  the  passing  so  difficult,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  the  land  and 
to  travel  by  their  compass,  through  a country  so 
thick  with  spruce,  cedar,  and  pine  wood,  and  under- 
wood, as  to  be  scarcely  passable,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  way  broken  and  mountainous  land. 
They  were  above  a fortnight  without  the  sight  of 
the  sun,  the  weather  being  stormy  or  foggy  the 
whole  time.  They  had  spent  their  prov’«ions  six 
days  before  they  came  to  any  French  settlement, 
and  lived  wholly  upon  moss,  leaves,  and  dried  berries. 
At  length,  the  lbth  of  December  they  arrived  at 
Quebec.”  The  governor  sent  his  answer  to  the 
message  by  two  partizans,  Rouville  and  Dupuis,  by 
land  through  Albany,  that  they  might  be  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  more  flt  to  be  employed  in 
making  war  on  a future  occasion.  The  sum  of  the 
answer  was,  that  Nicholson  had  been  so  well  taught 
the  laws  of  war  as  to  know  that  they  did  not  admit 
of  reprisals  upon  such  inhabitants  as  had  surrendered 
upon  an  express  promise  of  being  well  treated.  That 
he,  Vaudreuil,  never  knew  the  French  charged  with 
inhumanity,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  appeal  to  the 
English  prisoners,  wdthin  his  government,  against 
such  a charge ; they  had  often  been  redeemed  from 
the  Indians,  at  a great  expense,  and,  out  of  pure 
charity;  indeed,  the  Indians  themselves,  ordinarily, 
did  not  treat  them  ill,  but  let  that  be  as  it  would, 
the  Frenth  were  not  accountable  for  the  behaviour 
of  the  Indians;  it  was  not  their  fault,  that  this  un- 
fortunate war  was  not  over  a long  time  ago,  and  all 
the  miseries,  which  had  been  the  consequence,  must 
be  attributed  to  those  who  had  refused  the  neutrality 
between  the  two  colonies ; he  was  very  ready  to 
agree  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  he  had  not 
the  command  of  those  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
his  Indian  allies;  as  for  the  menace,  of  delivering 
up  the  Acadian s to  the  Indians  of  New  England,  if 
the  Indians  of  New  France  should  refuse  to  deliver 
the  English  prisoners,  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  rules 
of  justice  and  humanity,  and  if  it  should  be  carried 
into  execution  he  should  be  obliged  to  do  as  much  to 
all  the  English  he  had  in  his  power.  This  was  all 
that  was  effected  by  Livingstone’s  most  fatiguing 
hazardous  journey. 

At  this  time,  a change  in  the  agency  was  agreed 
upon.  The  change  of  the  ministry  in  England  was 
as  alarming  to  New  England,  as  to  any  part  of  his 
majesty’s  dominions.  Mr.  Phipps  was  deeply  en 
gaged  in  the  new  measures.  There  could  not  then 
have  been  any  apprehension  of  nis  removing  to  Ire- 

Iland ; but  a whig  people  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
a tory  agent.  Sir  H.  Ashurst  never  had  any  great 
powers,  and  he  was  now  declining  in  age  and  health. 
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The  party  that  used  to  support  him  set  up  his  bro- 
ther, Sir  William  Ashurst,  a gentlemau  of  superior 
character  and  real  worth.  Mr.  Dudley  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  choice,  but,  when 
he  could  not  prevail,  made  a merit  of  accepting  it. 
An  address  to  the  queen  was  sent  to  Sir  William, 
but  he  refused  the  agency;  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  neglect  of  his  brother  and  the  little  or  no 
reward  given  him  for  his  long  services.  When  he 
excused  himself,  he  recommended  a New  England 
young  gentleman,  then  in  London,  Jeremiah  Dum- 
mer,  who  also  procured  from  the  principal  merchants 
in  London,  trading  to  New’  England,  letters  in  his 
favour.  He  was  not,  at  that  time,  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Dudley,  and,  in  a message  to  the  assembly,  he  ad- 
vised them  to  chuse  Henry  Newman,  a New  Eng- 
land man,  then  in  London  also,  a person  of  great 
probity,  who  had  lived  some  years  in  the  Duke  oi 
Somerset’s  family,  and  who  afterwards  was  secretary 
to  the  society  for  profinoting  Christian  knowledge; 
but  the  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Dummer  and  the  go- 
vernor did  not  think  proper  to  negative  him. 

Mr.  Dudley  found  means  to  remove  the  prejudice 
of  Sir  William  Ashurst.  From  this  time  all  his  let- 
ters are  written  in  a different  style,  and  be  repre- 
sents the  times  to  be  such,  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  a better  governor,  and  advises  the  people,  if 
they  could  be  tolerably  easy,  not  to  run  the  lisk  of' 
a change.  Mr.  Dummer,  who  was  attaching  him- 
self to  the  new  ministry  and  had  gx*eat  favour  shewn 
him,  engaged  also  in  Mr.  Dudley’s  interest.  Mr. 
Phipps,  who,  at  first,  opposed  him,  had  for  some  time 
been  very  friendly  to  him.  It  was  a rule  with  him 
to  gain  his  enemies,  he  was  sure  of  his  friends.  It 
requires  much  of  that  art  and  skill,  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  master,  to  render  this  rule,  for  any 
length  of  time  successful.  He  happened  also,  as  we 
have  observed,  when  he  was  in  England,  to  be  favour- 
ed by  Mr.  Harley,  and  his  interest  there  was  so 
established,  that  he  was  no  longer  in  danger,  until 
the  death  of  the  queen  caused  an  entire  revolution, 
both  as  to  men  and  measures.  In  the  province,  some 
reports  against  him  were  of  so  gross  and  criminal  a 
nature,  that  although  they  might  find,  some  ready  to 
believe  them  at  first,  yet  time  alone  had  sunk  the 
credit  of  them,  and  the  remembrance  of  lesser  mat- 
ters sunk  with  it,  and  the  last  days  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  his  best  days. 

This  year  the  enemy  made  their  first  appearance, 
in  the  spring,  at  York,  but  found  the  inhabitants 
upon  their  guard.  In  June,  Col.  Hilton  of  Exeter, 
being  in  the  woods  with  eighteen  men,  was  ambush- 
ed by  a party,  w’ho  fired  and  killed  the  colonel  and 
two  of  his  company,  and  took  two  prisoners,  the 
rest  escaping.  Hilton  was  a good  officer,  and  had 
behaved  well  with  Church,  in  1704,  and  upon  other 
occasions;  but  at  this  time  was  off  his  guard.  One 
hundred  men  went  out  upon  the  alarm,  but  had  no 
ofjier  success  than  to  bring  in  the  dead  mangled 
bodies  to  a decent  interment.  A few  days  after, 
sixty  or  seventy  French  and  Indians  appeared  in  the 
skirts  of  the  town  of  Exeter,  but  were  alarmed  by 
the  firing  of  a gun,  and  went  off  with  four  children, 
which  they  picked  up  in  the  street  or  road  at  play, 
to  the  unspeakable  distress  of  their  parents.  In  their 
retreat,  they  killed  one  man  and  took  another  pri- 
soner. They  then  travelled  westward  and  killed 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Waterbury  and  Sims- 
bury in  Connecticut,  struck  down  ujion  Brookfield 
and  Marlborough,  and,  from  thence,  to  Chelmsford, 
where  Major  Tjng  was  slain,  an  officer  respected 
for  his  prudence  and  courage. 


The  2d  of  August,  about  fifty  Indians  came  upon 
Winter  Harbour,  and  hovered  about  the  place,  some 
time,  nntii  they  had  killed  four  or  five  and  taken 
eight  or  ten  of  the  inhabitants.  They  insulted  the 
fort,  and  found  the  garrison  too  many  to  be  taken ; 
but  not  enough  to  sally  out  and  attack  them.  Oc 
tober  the  1st,  several  persons,  as  they  were  going  to 
meeting  at  Berwick,  were  waylaid,  one  of  them  kill- 
ed, another  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  the  rest 
escaping.  The  10th  of  the  same  month,  Bomazeen, 
with  sixty  or  seventy  mote  Indians,  appeared  at 
Winter  Harbour,  killed  three  or  four  and  took  as 
many  captives ; one  of  the  latter  was  Johnson  Har- 
man, an  officer  noted  for  his  expeditions  in  the  en- 
suing war.  The  Indians,  after  they  had  done  this 
mischief,  sent  a flag  of  truce  to  the  l'ort,  and  offered 
j to  ransom  their  prisoners,  if  a vessel  should  be  sent 
to  Kennebeck  uiver  to  receive  them. 

The  Massachusetts  forces  had  been  scouring  the 
woods  all  the  summer,  hut  the  parties  of  the  enemy 
avoided  them.  Towards  winter,  Col.  Wilton,  after 
his  return  from  Port-royal,  with  170  men  ranged  the 
eastern  country,  and  killed  a Norridgewock  chief 
and  six  or  eight  others.  He  made  a second  march 
to  Winr.episiaukee,  without  any  success: — but  in 
the  mean  time,  the  Indians  were  committing  atroci- 
ties at  Cocheco,  York,  Wells,  and  other  places. 

(1711.)  After  Port  royal  was  reduced,  Nicholson 
went  to  England  to  solicit  another  expedition  against 
Canada;  and,  although  his  intention  was  knowrn, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  expectation  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed. The  New  England  people  we  have  observed 
were  all  whigs  and  supposed  the  tory  ministry  to  be 
determined  upon  a peace,  and  rather  disposed  to 
suffer  France  to  recover  part  of  what  she  had  lost, 
than  to  make  further  acquisition  from  her:  and 
there  was  a general  astonishment  when  Nicholson 
returned  to  Boston,  on  the  8th  of  June,  with  orders 
from  the  queen  to  the  several* governments  of  New 
England,  to  New  York,  the  Jerseys,  and  Pensyl- 
vania  to  have  their  quotas  of  men  in  readiness  for  a 
fleet  which  had  been  dispatched,  and  which  arrived 
on  the  24th.  This  was  short  warning:  hut  it  was 
thought  more  extraordinary,  that  ten  weeks’  provi 
sion-  for  the  army  was  to  be  procured  at  Boston. 
One  reason  given  for  this  measure,  was,  that  there 
might  be  no  suspicions,  in  Europe,  of  the  destination 
of  this  armament.  It  might  well  be  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  procure  such  a quantity  of 
provisions  at  Boston  in  season,  and  if  it  was  not,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  proceed.  This  unexpected 
measure  increased  a jealousy,  began  before,  that  it 
was  not  designed  Canada  should  be  taken,  and  that 
the  blame  should  be  cast  upon  New  England.  This 
jealousy  may  have  been  as  groundless  as  the  charge, 
which  Walker  first,  and,  after  him,  many  other 
authors  have  brought  against  New  England,  for  not 
affording  that  readv  assistance  which  was  expected; 
but  it  certainly  hai  this  effect,  to  cause,  not  only 
the  government,  but  even  private  persons  to  exert 
themselves  with  move  zeal  and  vigour  than  had 
been  done  upon  any  other  occasion;  and  the 
people  submitted,  not  without  reluctance,  it  is  true, 
to  have  their  property  taken  from  them,  in  a way 
and  manner  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  would  not  have  allowed.  A general  meet- 
ing of  all  the  governois  was  appointed,  immediately 
after  Nicholson’s  arrival  at  New  London,  and  they 
were  sitting  when  the  fleet  arrived.  The  assembly 
happened  to  be  at  Eoston,  when  the  first  orders 
came.  The  governor,  without  delay,  recommended 
to  them  a full  compliance  with  the  orders  he  had  re 
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ceive<L  The  first  thing  necessary,  was  money.  The 
credit  of  the  treasury  was  so  low  in  England,  that 
no  merchants  or  private  persons  at  Massachusetts 
wouid  take  bills,  unless  the  drawer  would  make 
themselves  responsible,  and  there  was  no  body  au- 
thorized to  draw  such  bills.  The  general  court  de- 
termined to  issue  forty  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of 
credit,  and  to  lend  them  to  merchants  and  others, 
for  the  term  of  two  years.  These  persons  with  their 
bills  of  credit  purchased  bills  of  exchange  upon  the 
treasury  in  England,  which,  it  was  hoped,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  two  years,  would  be  paid,  and,  if 
they  should  not,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernment to  continue  the  loan,  but  there  was  no 
engagement  to  do  it.  The  next  difficulty  to  be  re- 
moved was  the  extravagant  price  to  which  provisions 
had  started,  upon  the  advice  of  this  extraordinary 
demand.  For  this  purpose,  an  order  passed  the 
court,  stating  the  prices  of  the  several  species  of 
provisions  necessary  for  the  servicf.  The  owners 
of  the  provisions  shut  up  their  stores,  or  removed 
their  provisions  in  order  to  conceal  them.  The  de- 
mand, which  had  raised  the  price,  they  urged,  was 
the  common  chance  in  trade,  which  every  merchant 
was  justly  entitled  to.  Another  order  soon  passed 
the  court,  to  impress  all  provisions,  in  whose  pos- 
session soever,  and  for  this  purpose  to  open  all  doors 
and  enter.  Tnis  effected  a general  compliance. 
The  short  time  spent  for  this  purpose,  and  the  refusal 
of  particular  persons  to  submit  at  first,  caused  a 
charge  from  the  officers  against  the  country  in  ge- 
neral, for  unnecessarily  delaying  the  fleet  and  army ; 
and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  zeal  of  jhe  govern- 
ment and  this  extraordinary  measure  for  the  removal 
of  these  impediments.  The  addition  of  so  many 
mouths  had  caused  a sudden  rise  of  all  poultry  and 
fresh  meat,  and  at  that  season  of  the  year,  if  the 
usual  consumption  had  continued,  the  forces  must 
have  failed  of  necessary  supplies.  This  considera- 
tion induced  many  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in 
Boston  to  deprive  themselves,  and  to  eat  salt  pro- 
visions, and  no  other,  in  their  families,  as  long  as 
the  fleet  remained.  The  soldiers  and  seamen,  some 
of  them,  deserted  and  were  concealed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  justly  censured  for  doing  it.  A law 
against  this  offence  was  made,  with  a very  severe 
penalty,  aud  a more  summary  way  provided  for  trial 
of  the  offence  than  ever  had  been  in  any  instance 
before.  The  desertion  of  the  men  put  the  Admiral 
out  of  temper,  and  he  wrote  the  governor  an  angry 
letter,  in  which  he  told  him,  the  service  had  been 
prejudiced,  rather  than  forwarded,  since  his  arrival 
at  Boston,  and  demanded  from  the  government  a 
supply  of  men  equal  to  the  loss.  This  could  be  done 
in  no  other  way  than  an  impress.  The  inhabitants, 
it  must  be  owned,  would  not  have  submitted  to  it ; 
bat,  in  general,  would  have  preferred  a prison  on 
shore  to  a man  of  war  at  sea. 

Besides  the  mistake,  in  the  plan  of  this  expedition, 
with  respect  to  a speedy  supply  of  provisions  at 
Boston  without  previous  notice,  there  was  another, 
in  presuming  that  skilful  pilots  were  to  be  obtained 
there.  The  best  in  the  country  were  shipmasters, 
who  had  been  once  or  twice  up  the  river  St  Law- 
rence. These  were  employed  in  other  business, 
upon  which  their  future  support  depended,  and  they 
were  averse  to  leaving  it;  but  the  government  im- 
pressed them  into  the  service,  and  afterwards  was 
charged  with  their  defect  of  skill,  which,  admitting 
it  to  be  true,  could  not  be  helped. 

^ Tho  troops  were  all  landed  upon  Noddle’s  island, 
about  a mile  from  the  town,  where  they  were  every 


day  exercised  in  a healthy  air ; and  it  was  allowed, 
that  men  were  never  landed  and  reimlarked  in  bet- 
ter order.  The  land  force,  including  two  regiments 
from  New  England,  amounted  to  near  7000  men, 
an  army  more  than  equal  in  number  to  that  which 
afterwards  reduced  Quebec,  under  General  Wolfe; 
although,  in  1711,  it  was  not  half  so  strong  as  in 
1759. 

The  fleet  which  arrived  at  Boston,  consisted  of 
fifteen  sail  of  men  of  war,  and  forty  transjmrts,  and 
all  sailed  again  the  30th  of  July.  Greater  despatch 
could  not  well  be  expected  from  such  short  warning. 
Nicholson  set  out  for  Albany  the  same  day,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  forces  which  were  to  march  by 
land. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  the  passage  of 
the  fleet  to  Gaspee,  where  it  arrived  the  18th  of 
August,  and  sailed  again  the  20th.  The  next  day 
and  the  day  alter  proving  foggy,  and  the  wind  be- 
ginning to  blow  fresh  at  E.S.E.,  the  ships  brought 
to,  with  their  heads  to  the  southward,  being  out  of 
sight  of  land  and  out  of  soundings.  This,  the  ad- 
miral, in  his  own  account,  says  was  by  the  advice  of 
the  pilots,  both  English  aud  French;  and  that  they 
were  of  opinion  the  fleet  would  drive  into  the  midst 
of  the  channel  or  river.  The  New  England  pilots 
always  denied  they  gave  such  advice,  and  declared, 
upen  their  oaths,  their  opinion  was  not  followed  nor 
regarded.  Some  of  the  principal  persons  on  board 
one  of  the  ships  which  belonged  to  New  England, 
reported  that  upon  the  fleets  being  ordered  to  lie 
with  their  heads  to  the  southward,  the  whule  ship’s 
company  determined  they  must  drive  upon  the 
north  shore ; and  they  were  confirmed  in  their  for- 
mer jealousy,  that  it  was  never  intended  the  fleet 
should  arrive  at  Quebec.  This,  however,  is  incre- 
dible ; and  the  admiral,  who  had  not  the  character 
of  an  abandoned  man,  was  incapable  of  sacrificing 
the  lives  of  so  many  men  ; and,  it  must  be  presumed, 
he  would  not  have  thrown  away  his  own  life,  which 
was  exposed  as  well  as  the  rest.  The  pilots  from 
Boston  supposed  the  admiral  had  a very  mean  opi- 
nion of  them,  and  laid  greater  stress  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  French  pilots,  who,  through  ignorance 
or  from  design,  occasioned  this  wrong  measure.  In 
two  or  three  hours  after  the  fleet  brought  to,  some 
of  the  transports  were  among  the  breakers.  Eight 
or  nine  ships  were  lost  upon  the  rocks,  about  mid- 
night, one  thousand  of  the  men  that  were  on  board 
drowned,  and  about  six  or 'seven  hundred  saved  by 
the  other  ships.  All  the  men  of  war  escaped  ; the 
admiral’s  ship  is  said  to  have  anchored,  and  the  rest 
either  stood  off  or  came  to  anchor;  and  the  next 
morning,  the  wind  shifting  to  W.S.W.  the  admiral 
bore  away  for  Spanish  river,  the  men  of  war  and 
transports  following ; but,  the  wind  shifting  again  to 
east,  they  were  eight  days  before  they  all  arrived, 
and,  as  they  had  the  wind,  might  more  easily  have 
gone  to  Quebec.  In  a council  of  war,  it  was  una- 
nimously resolved,  not  only  not  to  make  any  further 
trial  to  go  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  but  also  not 
to  attempt  any  thing  against  Placentia  in  New- 
foundland ; the  fleet  not  being  sufficiently  victualled 
for  either.  They  sailed  the  16th  of  September,  and 
the  admiral  arrived  the  9th  of  October  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  15th,  his  ship,  the  Edga^  blew  up: 
the  cause  not  being  known,  jealous  minds  wou.a 
suggest  that  even  this  was  not  without  design. 

The  admiral  supposed,  in  his  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition, that  if  they  had  arrived  at  Quebec  and 
landed  their  men,  their  misfortune  would  have  been 
greater  still;  that  the  French  would  either  have 
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quitted  the  place  and  carried  all  their  provisions 
with  them,  or  that  they  would  have  defended  the 
place  until  the  provisions  of  the  fleet  and  army 
were  spent,  and  they  must  have  laid  down  their 
arms;  or  if  they  finally  surrendered,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  the  provisions,  for  so  small  a garrison, 
would  have  lasted  any  time  for  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  French  and  English  must  have  starved 
together.  Vaudreuil  had  made  the  best  preparations 
he  could  for  their  reception,  having  early  notice  of 
their  coming,  from  the  governor  of  Placentia.  An 
English  prisoner,  carried  in  there  from  Boston, 
gave  an  account  of  Nicholson’s  arrival,  of  the  fleet 
that  was  to  follow,  and  of  the  forces  intended  by 
way  of  the  lake  ; and  the  captain  of  a privateer  saw 
the  fleet  within  sixty  leagues  of  Boston.  This  in- 
telligence was  afterwards  confirmed  by  an  Onon- 
dago  Indian,  who  came  to  Quebec  to  inform  of  the 
great  preparations  making  at  Albany. 

Nicholson  had  made  but  little  progress  in  his 
inarch  when  he  received  the  news  of  this  disaster, 
and  if  the  fleet  had  arrived  safe,  he  would  have  been 
too  late  to  have  drawn  any  of  the  French  force  from 
Quebec,  before  so  much  of  the  provisions  of  the  fleet 
had  been  spent  that  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to 
have  remained  any  longer;  and  it  is  well  he  did 
not  proceed ; for  as  soon  as  Vaudreuil  had  advice 
of  so  many  ships  stove,  and  so  many  dead  bodies 
with  red  coats  drove  upon  the  shore,  and  that  the 
river  was  clear  of  ships,  he  ordered  all  the  strength 
of  Canada  towards  Montreal  and  the  lake  Cham- 
plain; which  if  Nicholson  had  passed,  would  have 
b6en  sufficient  to  prevent  his  return. 

To  complete  the  charge  against  the  Massachusetts, 
they  are  said  to  have  represented  the  navigation  to 
Quebec  to  be  easy  and  without  hazard,  of  whi.h 
they  were  wholly  ignorant;  for  the  Freni h,  after 
an  hundred  years  experience,  almost  every  year 
suffered  shipwreck;  and  sailing  in  the  bay  and 
river  St.  Lawrence  was  so  hazardous,  that  they 
could  hardly  obtain  sailors  for  a voyage  thither. 
The  Massachusetts  people  knew  very  well  that 
Phipps  and  his  fleet  went  up  and  down  without  diffi- 
culty, in  1690;  that  flags  of  truce  had  frequently 
passed  aud  repassed,  and  they  supposed  the  F i ench  re- 
presented the  passage  difficult,  to  deter  other  nations, 
and  experience  now  shews  that  they  judged  right. 

The  American  transports  were  all  preserved,  ex- 
cept one  victualler,  and  the  crew  of  that  were  saved. 
The  disappointment  and  loss  was  grievous  to  New 
England.  Some  pious  minds  gave  over  all  hopes 
of  reducing  Canada.  So  many  attempts  blasted, 
plainly  indicated,  as  they  conceived,  that  Provi- 
dence never  designed  the  whole  northern  continent 
of  America  for  one  European  nation.  Upon  the 
first  news  in  England  or  the  disaster,  the  blame  was 
laid  upon  governor  Dudley,  and  it  was  said  he 
would  be  removed,  but  his  conduct  soon  appeared  to 
Lave  been  unexceptionable. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Massachusetts  troops, 
they  gave  an  account  of  the  freedom  used  by  the 
sea  and  land  officers,  in  attributing  the  whole  mis- 
fonune  to  the  colonies.  The  forces  were  unreason- 
ably detained  at  Boston — -.he  provisions  fell  short  of 
what  was  expected — the  pilots  were  ignorant,  and 
Dot  fit  to  be  trusted.  The  general  court  therefore 
Lougnt  that  it  was  necessary  to  exculpate  them- 
selves; and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  lay  no 
blame  any  where  else.  The  governor,  in  his  speech, 
Octooer  17,  says,  “ I condole  with  you  upon  the 
sorrowful  disaster  of  the  fleet  and  forces  sent  hither, 
by  ner  majesty’s  special  favour,  to  all  her  good  sub- 


jects iu  the  provinces  of  North  America.  1 havB 
had  time  enough,  since  the  account  thereof,  to  con- 
sider the  several  articles  of  her  majesty’s  commands 
to  this  government  for  the  putting  forward  the  ex 
pedition,  and,  therein,  I cannot  charge  this  assem- 
bly with  neglect  in  any  particular;  but  when  1 
peruse  the  journal  of  the  proceedings,  I think  there 
was  all  provision  and  expedition  made,  in  every 
article  referring  to  soldiers,  artificers,  pilots,  trans- 
ports, and  provisions  for  the  service  of  her  maj-  sty’s 
British  forces,  as  well  as  our  own ; which  I hope 
you  will,  see  reason  to  consider  and  represent  home 
for  our  justification,  that  it  may  be  demonstrated, 
that  we  were  in  earnest  to  do  our  duty,  to  the  ut- 
most, for  our  own  benefit  and  establishment,  as  well 
as  her  majesty’s  honour  and  just  rights.” 

Three  of  the  principal  pilots  in  the  service,  were 
sent  to  England,  to  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of 
their  conduct,  if  inquiry  should  be  made.  A journal 
of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  expedition  was 
prepared  and  transmitted,  together  with  an  address 
to  the  queen.  The  instructions  to  the  agent  were 
given  with  prudence  and  caution.  “ It  chiefly  con- 
cerns us  to  set  forth  that  we  have  done  our  duty,  by 
giving  all  assistance  in  obedience  to  her  majesty’s 
royal  commands,  as  we  have  represented  in  our 
humble  address  herewith  transmitted  to  be  presented 
by  you,  and  will  appear  by  the  journal  and  orders 
accompanying  the  same.  We  comported  with  the 
supplies,  in  the  large  demands  made  upon  us,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  beyond  what  we  had  at  first  a 
reasonable  prospect  to  have  provided  time.y,  having 
so  short  a notice;  but  made  our  utmost  eiioits,  and 
happily  got  through  the  same,  in  which  you  are  to 
vinuicate  and  justify  the  government. 

“ It  is  not  our  pro.ince,  nor  must  you  enter  therev 
into,  to  fault  or  impeach  others,  tor  want  of  doing 
their  duty,  or  for  their  conduct  in  that  affair,  any 
further  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  own 
vindication.  If  there  be  just  cause,  therefore,  her 
majesty,  in  her  princely  w isdom,  will  direct  the  in- 
quiry thereinto.” 

The  pilots  waited  many  months  in  England,  reafly 
to  answer  any  questions,  but  none  were  ever  asked, 
nor  was  any  inquiry  ever  made  into  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  expedition.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
cannot  be  conceived  that  the  admiral,  general,  and 
principal  persons  employed  in  the  execution  of  this 
[dan,  pursued  any  particular  measures  in.  order  to 
defeat  and  ove.lhiow  it:  that  those  who  projected  it 
in  England,  nan  not  good  reason  to  expect,  from 
the  insufficient  provision  made,  that  it  must  fail  of 
success,  and  at  best,  were  all  content  that  it  should, 
is  not  so  certain. 

The  account  which  Charlevoix  gives  of  the  Ficnch 
pilot  does  not  agree  with  Walker’s.  “ There  was 
on  board  the  admiral,  a French  prisoner,  one  Para- 
dis, an  old  seaman  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  River  St.  Lawrence.  This  man  cautioned  liim, 
when  he  was  off  the  seven  islanos,  not  to  vernure 
too  near  the  land,  and  he  obliged  him  to  make  fre- 
quent tacks,  and  to  keep  near  the  wind,  which  did 
not  favour  him.  At  length  the  admiral  tired  out, 
and,  perhaps,  suspecting  the  pilot  only  designed  to 
wear  out  his  men,  refused  to.  come  to  stays,  and 
bordered  so  near  a little  island  called  the  isle  or  eggt^ 
that  he  and  seven  more  w’ere  driven  ashore  by  a 
very  sudden  squall  at  south  east,  and  stove  to  pieces, 
aud  but  very  few  people  were  saved.” 

A brief  account  of  the  disaster  the  fleet  met  with, 
is  given  in  the  following  letter  of  the  New  England 
commissary,  Sampson  Sheaf - 
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u When  I accepted  the  employment  of  commis- 
sary to  the  New  England  forces  on  the  Canada 
expedition,  it  was  in  hopes  of  doing  some  good  ser- 
vice ; wherein  I designed  to  do  my  best,  and  hoped, 
with  my  diligence  and  best  understanding  to  have 
been  of  some  use ; but  on  the  22d  of  August,  our 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hovenden  Walker, 
about  eight  or  ten  leagues  above  the  entrance  of 
Canada  river,  about  eleven  or  twelve  at  night,  met 
with  a dismal  disaster.  Ten  or  eleven  of  the  Bri- 
tish transports  run  on  the  north  shore,  and  were 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  I hear  but  of 
one  vessel  belonging  to  New  England  met  with  any 
damage.  There  is  an  eminent  providence  of  God 
therein,  which  doubtless  we  ought  to  consider  ; but 
as  to  the  instrumental  cause,  by  whose  misconduct, 
remains  to  be  examined,  and,  I hope,  will  be  made 
evident.  The  admiral  and  general  were  in  great 
danger;  they  saved  themselves  and  their  ships  by 
anchoring,  but  lost  several  anchors.  It  was  lamen- 
table to  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  sinking,  drowning, 
departing  souls.  The  ship,  wherein  I was  embarked, 
with  very  great  difficulty  weathered  the  rocks ; but 
wc  were  in  no  capacity  to  succour  them  that  were 
in  distress. 

“ Admiral  Walker,  just  before  our  departure  from 
Spanish  River,  set  up  a cross  with  an  inscription, 
dated  15th  of  September.  In  nomine  Patris,  <$-c., 
the  pui-port  of  which  was,  that  thereby  he  took  pos- 
session of  that  country  for  her  majesty. 

“ This  will  be  a bitter  pill  for  New  England.  The 
French  will  now  employ  their  Indians  with  re- 
doubled rage  and  malice,  to  distress  and  destroy  our 
exposed  frontiers. 

“ Annapolis-Royal,  October  6,  1711.” 

Although  the  principal  object  of  this  expedition 
was  not  obtained,  yet,  in  all  probability,  Annapolis- 
Royal  was  saved  by  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  The  garrison  there  was  reduced  to  a 
handful  of  men.  Between  two  and  three  hundred 
of  the  New  England  forces  were  kept  there,  after  the 
place  was  reduced,  and  four  out  of  five  were  dead, 
and  they  were  afraid  even  of  the  Acadians  alone, 
without  any  additional  strength;  but  the  French 
court,  sensible  of  their  mistake  in  not  giving  more 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  that  country  when 
it  was  in  their  hands,  pressed  the  governor  of  Cana- 
da, in  the  strongest  manner,  to  exert  himself  for  the 
recovery  of  it.  A body  of  troops  was  raised  and 
ready  to  depart  from  Canada,  when  the  news  arrived 
of  the  English  fleet  and  other  preparations  making ; 
and  the  men  which  were  designed  against  Nova- 
Scotia  were  detained  at  home  to  defend  Canada. 
The  French  inhabitants  of  Nova-Scotia,  having 
notice  of  the  force  intended  from  Canada,  grew  in° 
solent,  and  it  was  not  safe  for  an  Englishman  to  stir 
out  of  the  fort.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  dis- 
appointment, they  became  submissive  again  and 
made  acknowledgment  of  their  faults;  but  at  the 
same  time  let  Vaudreuil  know,  that  the  French  king 
had  no  better  subjects,  and  necessity  alone  had 
brought  them  to  this  submission.  These  were  the  in- 
habitants round  the  fort,  included  in  the  capitulation. 
Many  of  those  at  a distance  had  not  yet  submitted 
to  the  English,  and  Capt.  Pigeon,  an  officer  of  the 
regulars,  was  sent  up  the  river  to  destroy  some  of 
the  French  houses,  as  well  as  to  cut  timber  for  the 
repair  of  the  fort.  He  was  surprised  by  a great 
number  of  Indians,  who  killed  the  fort  major,  the 
engineer,  and  all  the  boat’s  crew,  and  took  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  garrison  prisoners  This  encouraged 
the  inhabitants  again  to  take  up  arms,  and  five 


hundred  of  them,  with  as  many  Indians  as  they 
could  collect,  were  preparing  to  attack  the  fort,  ex- 
pecting an  experienced  officer  from  Placentia  to 
head  them;  but  the  governor  not  being  able  tv 
spare  one,  they  laid  down  their  arms  again  and  dis. 
persed. 

To  meet  the  French  or  Indian  enemy,  who  were 
expected  upon  our  frontiers,  Col.  Walton  was  sent, 
in  the  fall,  with  180  men,  as  far  as  Penobscot,  where 
he  burned  two  vessels  which  were  designed  for  pri- 
vateers or  cruizers,  and  took  some  prisoners. 

The  year  1711  was  rendered  remarkable  by  a fire 
in  the  town  of  Boston,  which  from  that  time  until 
the  year  1760  was  called  the  great  fire.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  an  old 
woman  in  or  near  what  was  called  Williams's-court; 
all  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  Cornhill,  from  School- 
street  to  what  was  called  the  stone  shop  in  Dock- 
square,  all  the  upper  part  of  King-street  on  the 
south  and  north  side,  together  with  the  town-house, 
and  what  was  called  the  old  meeting-house  above  it, 
were  consumed  to  ashes.  Col.  Tailer  arrived  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  1711,  with  her  majesty’s  commission 
for  lie ut. -governor. 

(1712.)  Early  in  the  spring  the  enemy  attacked 
Exeter,  Kittery,  York,  and  Wells.  In  May,  a party 
of  English  wrent  up  Merrimack  river  and  killed 
eight  Indians,  without  loss  to  themselves;  but  the 
Indians  did  not  rest  long  without  revenge.  In  June 
and  July,  they  killed  or  took  several  prisoners  from 
Berwick,  Kittery,  Wells,  Dover,  and  Kingston.  At 
Dover,  apprehending  they  were  in  danger  as  they 
were  scalping  two  children,  for  greater  dispatch  they 
took  off  both  their  heads,  leaving  the  bodies  a re- 
volting spectacle.  In  the  autumn,  a great  number 
of  people  being  at  a wedding  of  Capt.  Wheelwright’s 
daughter,  of  Wells,  the  enemy  surprised  several  of 
the  company,  and  among  the  rest,  the  bridegroom, 
Mr.  Plaisted,  son  to  a gentleman  of  Portsmouth. 
The  Indians  expected  a good  ransom  for  such  a pri- 
soner, and,  instead  of  carrying  him  to  Canada,  sent 
in  a flag,  and  offered,  upon  payment  of  three  hundred 
pounds  to  release  him,  and  the  money  was  paid  and 
the  prisoner  returned.  We  become  wearied  of  re- 
lating these  inroads  and  atrocities  of  the  enemy, 
many  of  which  have  been  given  in  general  terms, 
to  avoid  frequently  enumerating  circumstances  which 
can  excite  nothing  but  horror  and  disgust.  This 
was  the  last  action  of  any  consequence.  (1713.)  In 
the  spring,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  known  in 
America,  the  Indians  sent  in  to  Major  Moodey  at 
Casco,  to  pray  that  there  might  be  peace  between- 
the  English  and  them  also,  and  also  proposed  a 
treaty  to  be  held  there;  but  the  governor  thought  it 
more  for  his  honour  to  oblige  them  to  come  to  Ports- 
mouth, the  chief  town  of  one  of  his  governments, 
than  to  go  to  the  borders  of  their  usual  residence; 
and,  upon  the  13th  of  July,  they  entered  anew  into 
articles  of  submission  and  pacification,  signed  by  a 
number  of  chiefs  of  their  several  tribes,  wherein  they 
asked  pardon  for  all  their  past  rebellions  and  viola- 
tions of  former  promises,  and  engaged  to  demean 
themselves  for  the  future  as  faithful  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  It  may  here  be  observed, 
that  though  the  inhabitants  in  the  colonies,  in  gene- 
ral, double  their  numbers,  from  their  natural  growth 
or  increase,  in  twenty-five  years  at  most,  yet  the 
growth  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  and  New  Hamp- 
shire have  borne  no  proportion  to  the  rest;  and  in 
the  year  1713  there  was  not  double  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  Massachusetts  province,  which 
the  several  colonies  of  which  it  was  formed  con- 
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taiued  fifty  years  before;  and  yet  during  this  period 
there  was  uo  remarkable  emigration  to  other  colo- 
nies: there  was  vacant  land  sufficient  to  extend 
settlements  upon,  and  as  easy  to  be  procured  as  any 
wnere  else : the  heavy  taxes  may  have  driven  some 
to  other  governments ; but  the  chief  reason  of  the 
difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  constant  state  of  war 
which  these  two  provinces  were  in,  the  ^Massachu- 
setts more  especially.  From  1675  to  1713,  five  or 
six  thousand  of  the  youth  of  the  country  had  perish- 
ed by  the  enemy,  or  by  distempers  contracted  in  the 
service;  nine  in  ten  of  these  would  have  been  fa- 
thers of  families,  and,  in  the  course  of  forty  years, 
have  multiplied  to  near  an  hundred  thousand  souls. 

The  heavy  burdens  which  the  province  subjected 
itself  to  during  th.s  war,  were  beyond  those  of  any 
other  ten  vears  from  the  first  settlement.  The  castle 
and  other  fortifications  at  Boston,  the  several  forts 
in  the  eastern  country,  the  various  expensive  expe- 
ditions actually  prosecuted,  and  the  preparations 
made  for  others,  added  to  the  constant  detence  of  the 
extensive  frontiers  and  to  the  support  ot  the  civil  go- 
vernment, without  any  relief  or  compensation  trom 
the  crown,  must  have  occasioned  such  an  annual 
burden  as  was  not  felt  by  any  other  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  merit  of  the  people  of  that  day 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  settlement  of  the  lioe  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  province  and  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  which 
was  accomplished  in  the  year  1713,  alter  ineffectual 
attempts  for  several  years  before,  deserves  particular 
notice.  In  1636  the  first  settlers  upon  Connecticut 
river  had  removed  from  the  Massachusetts,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  country  upon  and  near  the 
river  on  both  sides,  from  Springfield  as  low  as 
Weathersfield,  inclusive  of  both,  and  managed  their 
affairs  by  virtue  of  authority  from  the  geueral  court 
of  the  Massachusetts.  In  1638  the  inhabitants  of 
Spriugfield,  which  included  what  was  afterwards 
called  Suffield,  below  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and 
Enfield  on  the  other  side,  having  no  doubt  that  they 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  patent, 
petitioned  the  general  court  that  they  might  be  se- 
parated from  the  other  towns  below,  and  be  received 
and  continued  as  part  of  the  colony,  which  was 
granted  and  jurisdiction  exercised  accordingly.  In 
1642,  by  order  of  the  general  court,  two  mathema- 
ticians, as  they  are  called  in  the  records,  Nathan 
Woodward  and  Solomon  Saffery,  ran  a line  west,  as 
they  supposed,  from  a station  three  miles  north  of 
Charles  river  until  they  came  to  Windsor,  upon 
Connecticut  river,  where  it  struck  the  house  of  Bis- 
sel,  who  kept  the  ferry.  The  people  who  had  settled 
UDon  Connecticut  river  had  no  better  title  to  land 
or  jurisdiction  than  possession,  the  grant  made  by 
the  Massachusetts  general  court  being  a mere 

nU]ml630,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  obtained  from 
the  council  of  Plymouth,  a patent  of  the  lands  upon 
a straight  Fne  near  the  sea  shore  towards  the  south 
west,  west  and  by  south,  or  west,  from  Naraganset 
river  forty  leagues,  as  the  coast  lies  towards  V ir- 
ginia,  and  all  within  that  breadth  to  the  south  sea ; 
and  yet,  in  1635,  all  the  lands  between  Connecticut 
river  and  the  Naraganset  country  were  assigned  by 
the  same  council  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  Lord 
Say  and  others  had  purchased  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick’s title,  and  by  their  agents  built  a fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Connecticut  river  about  the  year  1635, 
and  four  or  five  years  after  Mr.  Fenwick  came  over 
with  design  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  upon 
Connecticut  river  under  lord  Say,  8cc.,  and  remained 


in  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  until  164^ 
when  the  settlers  purchased  the  title,  as  it  was 
called,  and  formed  themselves  into,  or  continued  the 
form  they  had  assumed,  of  a body  politic. 

When  the  line  was  run  by  Woodward  and  Saffery, 
Fenwick  was  to  have  joined,  as  the  Massachusetts 
commissioners  for  the  united  colonies  afterwards 
affirmed,  though  Connecticut  commissioners  uenied 
it;  and  in  1648,  when  a dispute  arose  about  a duty 
required  of  Springfield  for  the  support  of  the  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Massachusetts  offered  to 
run  the  line  anew  if  Connecticut  would  be  at  the 
charge,  the  Massachusetts  having  been  at  the  solo 
charge  before,  but  this  was  not  agreed  to,  and  the 
fort  having  been  burnt  down,  and  the  controversy 
about  the  °duty  at  an  end,  this  line  seems  to  have 
been  acquiesced  in;  and,  in  1662,  Mr.  Winthrop  ob* 
tained  from  King  Charles,  a charter  for  the  colonies 
of  Connecticut  and  New-Haven  united,  the  north 
line  of  which  was  said  to  be  intended  to  be  the  same 
with  the  south  line  of  Massachusetts.  From  this 
time,  until  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts by  a new  charter  in  1691,  we  hear  nothing 
about  bounds,  except  some  controversies  between 
Springfield  and  Windsor  about  their  towns  grants, 
and  letters  from  the  authority  of  each  government 
relative  to  it;  and,  in  1686,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
I of  Roxbury  pitched  upon  a tract  of  land  to  settle 
upon,  which  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Wood- 
ward and  Safferv’s  line,  and  it  was  granted  to  them 
by  the  Massachusetts  government  and  took  the 
name  of  Woodstock.  Grants  were  also  made  to 
particular  persons  of  tracts  of  laud  near  to  this  line. 

After  the  new  charter,  Connecticut  made  a more 
serious  affair  of  what  was  called  the  Massachusetts 
encroachments,  and  in  1700,  upon  the  appointment  j 
of  a committee  bv  Connecticut  with  a general  power 
to  settle  the  bounds  between  the  two  governments, 
the  Massachusetts  appointed  a committee  with  a 
special  limited  power,  viz.  “ to  find  the  southernmost 
line  of  the  late  colony  of  Massachusetts-bay  as 
anciently  run  bv  Nathaniel  Woodward  and  Solomon 
Saffery,  and  to  make  report  thereof  to  the  general 
court”  This  was  not  w hat  Connecticut  wanted,  for  j 
they  supposed  Woodward  and  Saffery  s line  to  be 
erroneous:  however  they  appointed  a committee  to 
attend  the  work,  who  reported  to  their  constituents 
that  a line  from  three  miles  north  of  Charles  river, 
or  Woodward  and  Saffery’s  station,  would  run  some 
miles  to  the  northward  of  JohnBissell’s  house,  where 
Woodward  and  Saffery  supposed  it  to  run;  and  ia 
1702  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  governor  of  Connecticut, 
wrote  to  governor  Dudley,  and  desired  that  the 
Massachusetts  would  join  in  ascertaining  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude  between  the  Charles  River  station 
and  Bissell’s  house.  There  were  other  attempts  to 
brine*  this  affair  to  a conclusion,  but  ineffectual,  and 
in  1708,  by  a state  of  the  case  read  in  both  houses,  I 
it  appears  that  the  Massachusetts  intended  to  rely  j 
upon  the  line  formerly  run,  as  it  is  therein  said,  by 
two  skilful  artists  in  the  year  1642,  and  which  has 
continued  the  stated  boundary  for  sixty-six  years. 
Thev  add,  “ that  the  Connecticut  charter  which  wai 
granted  in  1662  was  bound  by  the  south  line  of  the 
Massachusetts,  which  was  not  then  an  imaginary  or 
untried  line,  but  well  know  n to  the  gentleman  who 
solicited  that  charter,  who  if  he  had  thought  it  con- 
trovertible would  doubtless  have  obtained  an  order 
for  rectifying  and  adjusting  it;  and  supposing,  which 
was  not  granted,  that  there  should  be  any  error  oi 
mistake  in  the  line,  yet,  having  been  run  and  stated 
so  long  before  the  grant  of  Connecticut  charter  and 
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held  by  possession  for  sixty-six  years,  and  towns  and 
plantations  having  been  granted  and  settled  upon 
the  same,  it  was  unreasonable,  now,  to  draw  it  into 
question.” 

There  being  so  little  prospect  of  the  Massachusetts 
receding  from  a line  of  which  they  had  so  long  been 
in  possession,  Connecticut  made  their  application  to 
England,  and  it  appears  by  a letter  from  governor 
Saltonstall,  of  Connecticut,  in  1710,  that  he  was  ex- 
pecting orders  concerning  it  If  any  came,  pro- 
bably they  were  such  as  repeatedly  afterwards  were 
sent  to  New  Hampshire,  viz.  to  settle  the  controversy 
by  commissioners  appointed  or  agreed  upon  by  the 
general  courts  of  each  colony.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  Connecticut  renewed  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Massachusetts,  and  at  last  commissions 
passed  the  seals  of  each  government  with  ample 
powers  to  settle  the  controversy.  The  Massachu- 
setts were  intent  upon  securing  the  property  to  such 
persons  to  whom  they  had  granted  lands  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  those  towns  which  had  been  settled 
Dy  them.  Suffield,  Enfield,  and  Woodstock  were 
the  only  towns  which  could  be  affected.  Connecticut 
was  also  apprehensive  that  part  of  the  town  of  Sims- 
bury, which  had  been  settled  by  that  government, 
might  fall  within  the  Massachusetts.  It  was  there- 
fore settled  as  a preliminary,  that  the  towns  should 
remain  to  the  governments  by  which  they  had  been 
settled,  and  the  property  of  as  many  acres  as  should 
appear  upon  a balance  to  have  been  gained  by  one 
government  from  the  other  should  be  conveyed  out 
of  other  unimproved  lands  as  a satisfaction  or  equi- 
valent; only,  as  there  was  about  two  miles  which 
Windsor  claimed  upon  the  town  of  Suffield,  there 
having  been  a long  contest  between  these  two  towns 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  respective  grants,  it 
was  agreed  the  two  miles  should  belong  to  the  Con- 
necticut if  they  fell  within  their  line. 

Nothing  could  be  more  equitable,  nor  tend  more 
to  the  future  peace  and  content  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  contested  borders. 

It  appeared,  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners, 
that  107,793  acres  of  land  were  due  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  accordingly  made  a grant  thereof  to 
Connecticut.  They  accepted  and  made  sale  of  the 
same,  and  applied  the  produce  to  the  support  of  Yale 
college  and  other  public  uses,  and  the  controverted 
towns  for  many  years  after  continued  without  mo- 
lestation under  the  jurisdiction  by  which  they  were 
settled. 

The  affairs  of  the  war  had  so  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  all  persons,  that  we  hear  little  of  party  dis- 
putes and  discord,  for  five  or  six  years ; but  as  soon 
as  they  were  delivered  from  enemies  without,  a con- 
tention began  within,  from  a new  cause,  the  effects 
of  which  were  felt  for  many  years  together.  The 
paper  bills  of  credit  were  the  cause  of  this  conten- 
tion: so  many  of  which  had  been  issued  for  the 
charges  of  the  war  (particularly  the  large  sum  of 
forty  thousand  pounds,  issued  for  the  Canada  expe- 
dition), that  they  were  become  the  sole  instrument 
and  measure  of  commerce,  and  silver  and  gold  were 
entirely  banished.  Of  two  instruments,  one  in  use 
in  a particular  state  only,  the  other  with  the  whole 
commercial  woi'ld,  it  is  easy  to  determine  which  must 
leave  that  particular  state  and  which  remain.  The 
currency  of  silver  and  gold  entirely  ceasing,  the 
price  of  every  thing  bought  or  sold  was  no  longer 
compared  therewith,  but  with  the  paper  bills,  or  ra- 
ther with  mere  ideal  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
The  rise  of  exchange  with  England  and  all  other 
countries  ,was  not  attributed  to  the  true  cause,  the 


want  of  a fixed  staple  medium,  but  to  the  general 
bad  state  of  the  trade.  It  was  thought  that  increas- 
ing the  paper  bills  would  enliven  and  reform  the 
trade.  Three  parties  were  formed,  one  very  small, 
which  were  for  drawing  in  the  paper  bills  and  de- 
pending upon  silver  and  gold  currency.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, one  of  the  members  for  Boston,  was  among 
the  most  active  of  this  party.  He  wa3  an  enemy 
all  his  life,  to  a depreciating  currency,  upon  a prin- 
ciple very  ancient,  but  too  seldom  practised  upon, 
nil  utile  quod  non  lioncstum  : nothing  is  useful  which 
is  not  honest. 

Another  party  was  very  numerous.  These  had 
projected  a private  bank,  or  rather  had  taken  up  a 
project  published  in  London  in  the  year  1684;  but 
this  not  being  generally  known  in  America,  a mer- 
chant in  Boston  was  the  reputed  father  of  it.  There 
was  nothing  more  in  it,  than  issuing  bills  of  credit 
which  all  the  members  of  the  company  promised  to 
receive  as  money,  but  at  no  certain  value  compared 
with  silver  and  gold;  and  real  estates,  to  a sufficient 
value,  were  to  be  bound  as  a security  that  the  com- 
pany should  perform  their  engagements.  They  were 
soliciting  the  sanction  of  the  general  court,  and 
an  act  of  government  to  incorporate  them.  This 
party,  generally,  consisted  of  persons  in  difficult  or 
involved  circumstances  in  trade,  or  such  as  were  pos- 
sessed of  real  estates,  but  had  little  or  no  ready  mo- 
ney at  command,  or  men  of  no  substance  at  all ; and 
we  may  well  enough  suppose  the  party  to  be  very 
numerous.  Some,  no  doubt,  joined  them  from  mis- 
taken principles,  and  an  apprehension  that  it  was  a 
scheme  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  some  for  party 
sake  and  popular  applause. 

Three  of  the  representatives  of  Boston,  Mr.  Cooke, 
Mr.  Noyes,  a gentleman  in  great  esteem  with  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  and  Mr.  Payne,  were  the 
supporters  of  the  party.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  other 
(an  attempt  to  leave  him  out  of  the  house  not  suc- 
ceeding), was  sent  from  the  house  to  the  council, 
where  his  opposition  would  be  of  less  consequence. 
The  governor  was  no  favourer  of  the  scheme,  but 
the  lieut.-governor,  a gentleman  of  no  great  fortune, 
and  whose  stipend  from  the  government  was  trifling, 
engaged  in  this  cause  with  great  zeal. 

A third  partv,  though  very  opposite  to  the  private 
bank,  yet  were  no  enemies  to  bills  of  credit.  They 
were  in  favour  of  a loan  of  bills  from  the  govern- 
ment to  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  would  mortgage 
their  estates  as  a security  for  the  repayment  of  the 
bills  with  interest,  in  a term  of  years,  the  interest 
to  be  paid  annually,  and  applied  to  the  support  of 
government.  This  was  an  easy  way  of  paying  pub- 
lic charges,  which,  no  doubt,  they  wondered  that  in 
so  many  ages  the  wisdom  of  other  governments  had 
never  discovered.  The  principal  men  of  the  council 
were  in  favour  of  it,  and  it  being  thought  by  the  first 
party  the  least  of  the  two  evils,  they  fell  in  with  the 
scheme,  and,  after  that,  the  country  was  divided  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  bank.  The  house  of 
representatives  was  nearly  equally  divided,  but  rather 
favourers  of  the  private  bank,  from  the  great  influ- 
ence of  the  Boston  members  in  the  house,  and  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  the  town,  out  of  it.  The 
controversy  spread  universally,  and  divided  towns, 
parishes,  and  private  families. 

(1714.)  At  length,  after  a long  struggle,  the  party 
for  the  public  bank  prevailed  in  the  general  court, 
for  a loan  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit, 
which  were  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees  and  lent 
for  five  years  only,  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  at  fi  e 
per  cent,  interest,  one-fifth  part  of  the  principal  to 
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be  paid  annually.  This  lessened  the  number  of  the 
party  for  the  private  bank,  but  it  increased  the  zeal, 
and  raised  a strong  resentment,  in  those  which  re- 
mained. 

A vessel,  which  arrived  at  Boston  from  Ireland  on 
the  15th  of  September,  brought  the  first  news  of  the 
death  of  the  queen,  and  the  accession  of  king  George 
the  First;  and  two  days  after,  a vessel  arrived,  from 
some  part  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  printed  pro- 
clamation in  the  London  Gazette.  This,  the  go- 
vernor thought  sufficient  warrant,  without  express 
orders,  for  proclaiming  the  king  in  the  province. 
The  practice  in  the  colonies  has  not  been  uniform 
on  the  like  occasions.  At  New  Hampshire,  the 
king  was  proclaimed  from  the  same  intelligence, 
the  22d  of  September;  at  Rbode-Island,  the  29th; 
at  New  York,  on  the  11th  of  October;  at  New 
Haven,  in  Connecticut,  the  14th;  at  Philadelphia, 
the  27th;  no  express  orders  being  received  in  any 
of  those  places . but  at  Annapolis-Royal  it  was  de- 
layed until  the  2d  of  December.  The  propriety  of 
proceeding  without  express  orders  has  been  ques- 
tioned ; but  the  absurdity  of  acts  of  government  in 
the  name  and  by  authority  of  a prince,  for  months 
together,  after  certain  intelligence  of  their  demise, 
has  generally  influenced  the  governors  to  proceed. 

The  secret  designs  of  Queen  Anne’s  last  ministry 
were  no  where  more  suspected,  nor  more  dreaded, 
than  in  Massachusetts ; and  the  1 st  of  August  was 
no  where  celebrated  with  greater  joy,  during  the 
whole  of  the  king’s  reign. 

The  Hazard  sloop,  sent  express  from  England 
with  orders  to  the  government,  was  lost  upon  Co- 
hasset  rocks,  the  12th  of  November,  the  vessel  being 
stove  to  pieces  and  no  papers  of  any  consequence 
saved.  Enough  washed  ashore  to  make  certain 
what  vessel  it  was,  and  one  man  had  been  landed 
and  left  at  Nantucket.  Six  months,  from  the  king’s 
accession,  had  expired  and  no  orders  had  arrived  for 
continuing  officers  in  their  posts.  The  authority  of 
the  governor  began  to  be  called  in  question.  Ac- 
cording to  the  charter,  upon  the  death,  removal,  or 
absence  of  the  governor  or  lieut.-governor,  and  there 
being  no  person  commissioned  as  governor  within 
the  province,  the  government  devolves  upon  the  coun- 
cil or  the  major  part  of  them.  The  council  deriving 
their  authority  from  charter  and  not  from  a royal 
commission,  the  act  of  parliament,  limiting  the  con- 
tinuance in  office  to  six  months  after  the  death  of  a 
prince,  it  was  supposed  could  not  affect  their  au- 
thority. The  advice  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  first 
orders  went  the  first  opportunity  to  England,  and 
new  orders  were  daily  expected,  and  some  were  in- 
clined to  wait;  but,  on  the  4th  of  February,  the 
council  assumed  the  government,  the  lieut.  governor, 
being  of  the  council,  joining  W'ith  the  rest,  and  is- 
sued a proclamation  for  all  officers  to  continue  in 
their  posts,  &c. 

An  instruction  had  been  given  by  the  queen,  in 
1707,  directing  that  in  case  of  the  death  or  absence 
of  the  governor  and  lieut.-governor,  the  eldest  coun- 
sellor should  preside  in  the  province ; but  the  charter 
giving  the  powers  of  government  to  the  major  part, 
this  instruction  wTas  not  regarded. 

The  administration  of  the  council  was  short,  and 
nothing  of  moment  was  transacted.  On  the  21st  of 
March,  the  king’s  proclamation  was  received,  and 
the  governor  reassumed  with  as  great  parade  as  if 
he  had  been  first  entering  upon  the  government ; 
but  he  had  reason  to  expect  his  rule  would  be  short 
His  friends  in  the  province  were  increased.  Those 
who  had  been  his  greatest  epposers  had  many  of 


them  changed  sides,  and  were  strongly  attached  to 
him,  and  used  what  interest  they  had  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ashurst  and  others,  that  he  might  be  continu- 
ed, and  at  the'zr  request  Ashurst  appeared  for  him. 
The  Bankers  were  the  most  disaffected,  and  Colonel 
Byfield,  a gentleman  of  the  council,  father-  in-law  to 
the  lieut.-governor,  went  over  to  England  to  endea- 
vour to  supplant  him,  but  wanted  interest.  In  Eng- 
land Mr.  Dudley  lost  his  friends  by  the  queen’s 
death.  Colonel  Burgess,  who  had  served  under 
General  Stanhope,  was,  by  his  interest,  in  February, 
appointed  to  the  government,  and  his  commissions 
passed  the  seals  March  the  17  th,  and  Ashurst  writes, 
that  the  General  had  promised  to  be  answerable  for 
his  good  behaviour. 

(1715.)  Mr.  Dudley  met  the  assembly,  at  the 
election  in  May,  but  made  no  speech,  though  he  had 
never  failed  of  doing  it  before.  The  council  and 
house  chose  his  great  adversary,  Mr.  Cooke,  whom  he 
had  so  often  negatived,  into  the  council,  and  either 
from  indifference,  or  a spirit  of  forgiveness  before 
his  political  departure,  he  now  approved  of  him. 

Colonel  Burgess  intended  to  stay  a short  time  in 
England.  The  bank  party  were  impatient  for  the 
removal  of  Dudley,  who  did  not  favour  them,  and 
whose  second  son,  William  Dudley,  who  began  to 
have  great  weight  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
was  a violent  opposer.  An  unusual  step  was  taken, 
that  the  governor’s  commission  might  be  superseded. 
An  exemplification  of  Burgess’s  commission  was  ob- 
tained; and  that,  with  the  new  commission  or  war* 
rant  to  the  lieut-governor,  Tailer,  were  published  in 
Boston,  at  the  same  time,  the  9th  of  November; 
and  thereupon  Tailer  took  upon  him  the  adminis- 
tration. It  was  questioned,  whether  this  was  regu- 
lar; the  commissions  lay  three  or  four  weeks  for  the 
council  to  consider  of;  but  at  length  they  advised  to 
the  publication.  No  other  instance  of  the  publica- 
tion of  a governor’s  commission  in  the  Massachusetts 
before  his  arrival  in  person  ever  occurred.  In  Vir- 
ginia, it  must  have  been  practised,  if  a publication 
has  been  judged  necessary;  as  several  of  their  go- 
vernors have  never  been  in  the  colony.  The  house 
of  representatives,  the  first  day  of  their  sitting  (No- 
vember 23d),  appointed  a committee  to  consider  of 
the  commissions,  but  no  public  exception  was  taken. 
Mr.  Dudley’s  friends  were  sensible  he  could  con- 
tinue but  a "short  time  ; for  the  original  commission, 
with  the  new  governor,  would  remove  all  doubt;  he 
himself  was  in  advanced  life,  near  seventy,  and  had 
felt  so  much  of  the  burthen  of  government,  that  he 
might  well  be  weary  of  it ; and,  like  his  friend,  Mr. 
Stoughton,  wish  to  retire. 

No  New  England  man  had  passed  through  more 
scenes  of  busy  life  than  Mr.  Dudley.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry,  and  if  various  dignities  had 
been  known  in  the  New  England  churches,  possibly 
he  had  lived  and  died  a clergyman ; but,  without 
this,  nothing  could  be  more  dissonant  from  his  ge- 
nius. He  soon  turned  his  thoughts  to  civil  affairs ; 
was  first  a deputy,  or  representative  of  the  town  of 
Roxbury:  then  an  assistant;  then  agent  for  the 
colony  in  England,  where  he  laid  a foundation  for  a 
commission,  soon  after,  appointing  him  president  of 
the  council,  first  for  Massachusetts  Bay  only,  but, 
under  Andros,  for  all  New  England.  Upon  the 
revolution,  for  a short  time,  he  was  sunk  in  disgrace, 
but  soon  emerged.  He  appeared,  first,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  chief  justice  at  New  York,  then,  returning 
to  England,  became  lieut.-governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  Newtown, 
both  which  places  he  willingly  resigned  for  the  chief 
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command  in  his  own  country.  Ambition  was  the 
ruling  passion;  and,  perhaps,  like  Caesar,  he  had 
rather  be  the  first  man  in  New  England  than  the 
second  in  Old.  Few  men  have  been  pursued  by 
their  enemies  with  greater  virulence,  and  few  have 
been  supported  by  their  friends  with  greater  zeal. 
It  has  been  seen  that  a second  generation  inherited 
the  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the  descendants,  on  one 
side,  preserving  an  affection  for  his  family  and  pos- 
terity, and  on  the  other,  retaining  equal  disaffection 
against  them.  Some  of  his  good  qualities  were  so 
conspicuous,  that  his  enemies  could  not  avoid  ac- 
knowledging them.  He  applied  himself  with  the 
greatest  diligence  to  the  business  of  his  station.  The 
affairs  of  the  war  and  other  parts  of  his  administra- 
tion were  conducted  with  good  judgment.  In  eco- 
nomy he  excelled  both  in  public  and  private  life. 
He  supported  the  dignity  of  a governor  without  the 
reproach  of  parsimony ; and  yet,  from  the  moderate 
emoluments  of  his  post,  made  an  addition  to  his 
paternal  estate.  The  visible  increase  of  his  sub- 
stance made  some  incredible  reports  of  bribery  and 
corruption  to  be  very  easily  received  ; but,  in  times 
when  party  spirit  prevails,  what  will  not  a gover- 
nor’s enemies  believe,  however  injurious  and  ab- 
surd ? It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  his  character, 
to  allow  that  he  had  as  many  virtues  as  can  consist 
with  so  great  a thirst  for  honour  and  power. 

His  life  would  afford  convincing  evidence,  if 
there  was  any  doubt,  that  an  humble  calm  mind 
enjoys  more  happiness  in  private  life  than  an  am- 
bitious anxious  mind  in  the  highest  station.  No 
man  in  that  period  had  seen  more  of  those  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  and  the  age,  which  Cicero,  in  one 
of  his  epistles  to  Lucceius,  says,  afford  a pleasing 
narration,  however  irksome  to  the  man  who  has 
the  experience  of  them. 

Colonel  Tailer’s  strong  attachment  to  the  bank 
party  procured  him  the  administration  for  a few 
months ; but  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  losing 
his  commission  for  lieut.-governor.  It  was  sup- 
posed, but  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  grounds, 
that  Colonel  Burgess  would  favour  the  same  party, 
and  his  arrival  was  every  day  wished  for  by  them ; 
whilst  the  other  party  dreaded  it,  and  laboured  to 
prevent  it.  It  was  said  also,  that,  in  other  res- 
pects, he  would  by  no  means  be  agreeable  to  the 
country ; a gentleman  of  a more  grave  serious  turn 
of  mind  would  be  more  likely  to  be  happy  here 
himself,  and  to  render  the  people  so.  Mr.  Belcher, 
afterwards  governor,  who  was  very  opposite  to  the 
bank  party,  was  then  in  Loudon,  he  joined  with 
Mr.  Duminer,  the  agent,  and  they  engaged  Sir 
William  Ashurst  with  them,  and  prevailed  upon 
Burgess  for  a thousand  pounds  sterling,  which 
Belcher  and  Duramer  advanced  equally  between 
them,  to  resign  his  commission,  that  Colonel  Shute 
might  be  appointed  in  his  stead.  Colonel  Tailer’s 
friends  had  endeavoured  to  engage  Ashurst  in  his 
favour,  but  to  no  purpose ; the  same  interest  ob- 
tained the  lieut-governor’s  commission  for  Mr. 
William  Dummer,  a New  England  gentleman,  who 
had  married  a daughter  of  Mr.  Dummer,  one  of 
the  commissioners  at  Plymouth,  and  was  in  some 
post  there  himself;  but, "his  wife  dying,  he  had 
returned  to  his  native  country. 

Colonel  Shute’s  family  were,  generally,  dissent- 
ers: His  father,  an  eminent  citizen  in  London; 
his  mother,  daughter  of  Mr.  Caryl,  a dissenting 
minister  of  great  note.  His  brother,  afterwards 
Lord  Barrington,  was  then  a member  of  parliament, 
uni  at  the  head  of  the  dissenting  interest.  The 


colonel  began  his  education  under  Mr.  Charles 
Morton,  who,  about  the  year  1G84,  came  to  New 
England,  and  was  minister  of  Charlestown.  After  - 
tuition  under  him,  he  was  sent  to  Leyden.  He 
went  after  that  into  the  army  under  King  William, 
who  made  him  a captain,  served  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  a lieut.-colonel,  and  wounded  in 
one  of  the  principal  battles  in  Flanders.  He  had  a 
good  acquaintance,  and  was  well  esteemed  at  court; 
had  the  character  of  a friend  to  liberty,  and  was  of 
an  open,  generous,  and  humane  disposition.  A 
governor  of  his  character  might  be  supposed  to  be 
welcome  to  New  England  men,  but  the  interest 
of  party  prevails  over  all  other  considerations ; and 
virtue,  religion,  private  friendship,  and  public  good 
are  all  sacrificed  to  promote  it. 

From  the  arrival  of  Governor  Shute,  in  1716,  to  the 
arrival  of  Governor  Belcher,  in  1730. 

Colonel  Shute  arrived  at  Boston,  October  the 
4th,  1716,  in  a merchant  ship,  and  was  received 
with  the  usual  parade.  He  made  the  opposers  of 
the  bank  his  first  acquaintance,  the  old  governor’s 
family  in  particular,  and  took  his  lodgings  at  Mr. 
Paul  Dudley’s.  He  had  received  very  unfavoura- 
ble impressions  of  the  other  party,  from  Mr.  Bel- 
cher and  Mr.  Dummer,  in  England,  and  was  con- 
sidered, from  his  first  arrival,  as  an  enemy  to  the 
scheme,  and  the  heads  of  the  party  were  the  heads 
of  an  opposition,  during  the  whole  of  his  adminis- 
tration. In  his  first  speech  to  the  general  court, 
November  7th,  he  put  them  in  mind  of  the  bad  state 
of  the  trade  of  the  province,  an  important  article 
of  any  people’s  happiness,  owing,  as  he  supposed, 
to  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  recommended 
the  consideration  of  some  effectual  measures  to  sup- 
ply this  want,  and  thereby  to  restore  trade  to  a 
flourishing  condition.  He  advocated  the  further 
emission  of  government  bills,  and  the  representa- 
tives, pleased  with  so  easy  a method  of  obtaining 
money,  soon  determined  upon  a second  loan,  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  ten  years,  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  commissioners  appointed  for  each 
county  in  proportion  to  their  taxes.  This  provision 
being  made  by  the  government,  there  was  the  less 
pretence  for  private  persons  or  companies  issuing 
their  bills ; but  it  gave  no  relief  to  the  trade,  tho 
whole  currency  soon  depreciating  to  that  degree,  as, 
with  this  addition,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  money 
very  little  more  than  if  it  had  not  been  made.  The 
governor  became  sensible  of  it,  and  recommended 
to  them  to  provide  against  it,  which  they  were  not 
able  to  do.  and  many  of  them  would  not  have  been 
willing  if  they  had  been  able,  being  in  debt;  and. 
by  means  of  the  depreciation,  discharging  the. 
debts  by  a nominal  sum,  perhaps  of  not  more  than 
one  half  of  the  real  value  of  the  debts.  He  soon 
found  the  effects  of  it  upon  his  own  salary,  which 
they  refused  to  advance  as  the  bills  sunk;  and 
having  recommended  this  measure  in  a public  speech, 
it  became  more  difficult  afterwards  to  refuse  repeats 
ing  it. 

The  province  had  been  at  war  with  the  eastern 
Indians,  except  some  short  intervals,  for  about  forty 
years.  The  prospect  of  a long  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  encouraged  us  to  hope  for  the 
like  with  the  Indians,  who  had  always  been  under 
French  influence;  but  their  father,  Ralle,  a jesuit, 
was  constantly  instigating  them  to  insi.lt  and  annoy 
the  new  settlers  who,  he  pretended,  encroached  upon 
the  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  by  supplying  them 
with  strong  drink,  debauched  their  morals  and  pru 
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vented  the  progress  of  the  good  work  he  had  began 
among  them.  A treaty  or  conference  was  thought 
expedient  to  confirm  them  in  their  friendship  with 
the  English,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  them  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
governor,  therefore,  the  first  summer  after  his  arri- 
val, in  August,  (1717),  attended  by  several  of  the 
council  both  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  other  gentlemen,  met  the  Indians  at  Arowsick 
Island. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  conference,  he  delivered 
them  an  English  and  an  Indian  bible,  which  he  told 
them  contained  the  religion  of  the  English,  and  at 
the  same  time  recommended  to  them  Mr.  Baxter, 
9 minister  who  went  down  as  a missionary,  and  told 
them  he  would  explain  the  Bible,  and  instruct  them 
in  the  principles  of  religion.  They  were  at  no  loss 
for  an  answer.  “ All  people,  they  said,  loved  their 
own  ministers;  and  as  for  the  Bible,  they  desired 
to  be  excused  from  keeping  it,  God  had  given  them 
teaching,  and  if  they  should  go  from  that  they 
6hould  displease  God.”  They  were  fixed  in  their 
religion,  and  it  would  have  been  a loss  of  time  to  at- 
tempt to  move  them.  The  rest  of  the  conference  was 
upon  the  right  of  the  English  to  settle  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Upon  complaint  made,  by  the  Indians,  of 
encroachments  upon  their  lands,  the  governor  pro- 
duced one  of  the  original  deeds  which  had  been 

f^iven  by  their  sachems.  They  acknowledged  the 
ands,  to  the  west  of  Kenuebeck,  belonged  to  the 
English,  but  they  were  sure  no  sale  had  ever  been 
made  of  any  lands  to  the  east.  The  governor  told 
them  the  English  would  not  part  with  an  inch  of 
the  land  which  belonged  to  them.  The  Indians 
were  so  offended,  that  they  rose  immediately,  and, 
without  ceremony,  took  to  their  canoes,  and  went 
to  another  island,  where  they  had  their  head  quar- 
ters, leaving  behind  an  English  flag  which  the  go- 
vernor had  given  them.  In  the  evening,  several  of 
them  returned  to  Arowsick,  with  a letter  from  Ralle 
to  the  governor,  acquainting  him  that  the  French 
king  did  not  allow,  that  in  any  treaty  he  had  given 
away  the  land  of  the  Indians  to  the  English,  and 
would  protect  the  Indians  against  the  English  en- 
croachments. The  governor  let  them  know,  that 
he  highly  resented  the  insolence  of  the  jesuit,  and 
the  next  morning  ordered  the  signal  for  sailing. 
Ralle,  in  his  letters,  often  laments  the  unsteadiness 
if  the  Indians.  They  were  afraid  at  this  time  of  a 
new  war.  The  old  men  were  loth  to  quit  their  vil- 
lages at  Norridgewock  and  Penobscot,  where  they 
lived  at  ease,  and  encamp  in  the  woods,  or,  which 
was  much  worse,  depend  upon  the  French  who, 
they  would  often  say,  treated  them  like  dogs  when 
there  was  no  immediate  occasion  for  their  service. 
This  consideration  induced  them  to  send  two  of  their 
number  with  a message  to  the  governor,  acknow- 
ledging that  yesterday  they  had  been  rode  and  un- 
mannerly, and  earnestly  desiring  to  see  him  again. 
He  let  them  know  he  would  see  them  upon  no  terms, 
unless  they  quitted  their  pretensions  to  the  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  English.  This  the  messen- 
gers promised  should  be  done,  and  desired  that  the 
English  colours  which  they  had  slighted  might  be 
returned  them.  In  the  evening  they  came  again  to 
the  conference,  and  appointed  a new  speaker,  as  a 
mark  of  resentment  to  the  former,  who,  they  said, 
had  behaved  ill  the  day  before ; and,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  dispute  about  particular  limits  or 
bounds,  declared  they  were  willing  the  English 
should  settle  where  their  predecessors  had  settled, 
desired  to  live  in  peace,  and  to  be  supplied  with 


necessaries,  in  a way  of  trade,  confessed  that  some 
of  their  inconsiderate  young  men  had  offered  injuries 
to  the  English,  and  violated  the  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth in  1713.  After  renewing  that  treaty,  the 

conference  ended. 

The  administration  of  a new  Governor  in  the  colo- 
nies was  formerly  calm  at  first.  Several  months 
passed  after  Col.  Shute’s  arrival,  without  open  oppo 
sition  to  any  measures.  The  town  of  Bolton  at  the 
first  election  of  their  representatives,  left  out  such  as 
had  been  bank  men,  and  choose  such  as  were  of  the 
other  party,  but  Mr.  Cooke,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  first  party,  had  interest  enough  to  obtain  a place 
in  council.  It  was,  soon  after,  insinuated  that  the 
governor  was  a weak  man,  easily  led  away,  and  that 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dudleys,  men  of  high 
principles  in  government,  and  it  behoved  the  people 
to  be  very  careful  of  their  liberties.  Mr.  Cooke, 
who  had  the  character  of  a fair  and  open  enemy, 
was  bold  in  expressing  his  sentiments,  and  the  go- 
vernor was  informed  of  some  contemptuous  language 
in  private  company,  with  which  he  was  so  much  of- 
fended as  to  procure  Mr.  Cooke’s  removal  from  the 
place  of  clerk  to  the  superior  court.  A dispute  hap- 
pening about  the  same  time  between  Mr.  Bridges, 
surveyor  of  the  woods,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Maine,  concerning  the  property  of  the 
white  pine  trees  within  that  province,  Mr.  Cocke 
immediately  inserted  himself  in  the  controversy, 
publicly  patronized  the  inhabitants,  and  in  a me- 
morial to  the  house  of  representatives,  charged  the 
surveyor  with  mal-eonduct  in  threatening  to  prose- 
cute all  who,  without  licence  from  him,  should  cut 
any  pine  trees  in  their  own  ground,  which  Mr. 
Cooke  alleged  they  had  good  right  to  do,  and  he 
further  charged  the  surveyor  with  permitting  such 
persons,  as  would  pay  him  for  it,  to  cut  down  the 
trees  which  were  said  to  belong  to  the  king. 

The  surveyor  thereupon  preferred  his  memorial  to 
the  governor  and  council,  justifying  himself  in  the 
discharge  of  his  trust,  and  complaining  of  Mr.  Cooke, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  council,  for  officiously 
concerning  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  surveyor’s 
office,  and  obstructing  his  measures  for  the  service 
of  the  crown.  Mr.  Cooke  had  many  friends  in  the 
house  ready  to  support  him,  and  this  dispute  was  the 
beginning  of  the  public  controversy  which  continued 
until  the  end  of  Col.  Shute’s  administration;  parties 
were  formed,  new  subjects  for  contention  from  time 
to  time  were  furnished,  until  at  length  the  governor 
was  forced  to  leave  the  province. 

In  the  month  of  April  of  this  year  (1717),  a pirate 
ship,  the  Whidah,  of  23  guns  and  130  men,  Samuel 
Bellamy,  commander,  ventured  upon  the  coast  of 
New  England,  near  to  Cape  Cod,  and  after  having 
taken  several  vessels,  seven  of  the  pirates  were  put 
on  board  one  of  them,  wrho  soon  got  drunk  and  went 
to  sleep.  The  master  of  the  vessel  which  had  been 
taken,  ran  her  ashore  upon  the  back  of  the  cape  and 
the  seven  men  were  secured.  Soon  after,  the  pirate 
ship,  in  a storm,  was  forced  ashore  near  the  table 
land,  and  the  whole  crew,  except  one  Englishman 
and  one  Indian,  were  drowned.  Six  of  the  company, 
upon  trial  by  a special  court  of  admiralty,  were  pro- 
nounced guilty,  and  executed  at  Boston,  Nov.  15th. 

The  famous  Indian  warrior,  Benjamin  Church, 
who  had  escaped  the  enemy’s  bullets  in  a great 
number  of  encounters  when  in  .'Jie  most  imminent 
hazard,  met  death  this  year  by  a fall  from  his  horse, 
at  the  age  of  78. 

Mr.  Woodward,  secretary  of  tie  province,  tiled  of 
a post  of  much  labour  and  little  emolument,  disposed 
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of  it  to  Josiah  Willard,  Esq.;  who  obtained  the  royal 
commission,  and  arrived  at  Boston,  from  London, 
December  the  12th. 

(1713.;  No  vote  of  council  upon  this  memorial 
can  be  found,  but  the  governor  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  surveyor,  and,  to  shew  his  resentment  against 
Mr.  Cooke,  when  the  list  of  counsellors  was  present- 
ed at  the  next  election,  directed  his  speech  to  him  in 
particular,  and  let  him  know  he  would  excuse  him 
from  attending  at  the  board  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Cooke,  soon  after,  presented  his  memorial  to 
the  council,  in  which  he  justified  his  own  conduct, 
and  charged  Mr.  Bridges  with  “using  his  utmost  ef- 
forts to  evade  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  people 
in  the  province  of  Main,  by  his  exorbitant  actions, 
as  well  as  basely  betraying  the  trust  the  crown  had 
invested  him  with,  by  daily  selling  and  bartering 
the  very  logs  and  timber  which  he  gave  out  was  the 
king’s,  his  master,  whose  bread  he  then  eat.”  The 
council  suffered  the  memorial  to  lie  upon  the  table, 
but  acted  nothing  upon  it.  Afterwards,  upon  the 
appointment  of  a committee  by  the  house,  they  join- 
ed a committee  of  council  to  consider  in  general  of 
Mr.  Bridges’s  conduct.  This  committee,  in  their 
report,  justified  Mr.  Cooke,  and  condemned  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  surveyor.  The  council  put  off  the 
consideration  of  this  report  also,  but  the  house  voted 
their  acceptance  of  it.  The  governor,  of  course, 
transmitted  to  the  board  of  trade  an  account  of  all 
these  proceedings,  and  very  soon  received  an  answer 
censuring  the  house  of  representatives  for  counte- 
nancing and  encouraging  Mr.  Cooke.  This  being 
laid  before  the  house,  they  by  a vote  declared,  that 
the  censure  of  the  board  of  trade  was  occasioned 
“ by  sending  home  the  papers  on  one  side  only, 
whereby  their  lordships  were  informed  ex  parte,” 
The  house  had  avoided  any  direct  attack  upon  the 
governor,  until  this  vote;  many  of  the  principal 
members  this  year  being  well  affected  to  him,  but 
the  party  without  doors,  especially  in  Boston,  had 
been  increasing  against  him,  and,  at  the  next  elec- 
tion for  that  town,  they  sent  all  new  members,  and 
a change  was  made  in  many  other  towns  unfavour- 
able to  the  governor’s  interest. 

The  famous  projector,  Captain  Coram,  in  the  year 
1718,  was  busy  in  a scheme  for  settling  Nova-Scotia 
and  the  lands  between  Nova-Scotia  and  the  province 
of  Main,  and  a petition  was  preferred  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cairnes,  James  Douglas,  and  Joshua  Gee,  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  others,  praying  for  a grant 
upon  the  sea-coast  five  leagues  south  west  and  five 
leagues  north  east  of  Chibuctow  harbour,  where  they 
proposed  to  build  a town,  and  to  improve  the  country 
round  it  in  raising  hemp,  in  making  pitch,  tar,  anil 
turpentine,  and  they  undertook  to  settle  a certain 
number  of  families  to  consist  of  200  persons  in  three 
years,  the  rest  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  not  to  be 
prohibited  fishing  on  the  coasts  under  regulations. 
To  this  petition  Mr.  Dummer,  the  Massachusetts 
agent,  objected  because  of  the  last  clause,  which  laid 
a restraint  upon  the  fishery.  The  lords  of  trade, 
however,  reported  in  favour  of  it,  but  it  stopped  in 
council. 

Another  petition  was  preferred  by  William  Arm- 
strong and  others,  who  had  been  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  army,  “ praying  for  a grant  of  the  lands  be- 
tween Nova-Scotia  and  the  province  of  Main,  the 
the  said  tract  of  land  having  been  conquered  by  the 
French  in  1696,  and  possessed  by  them  until  1710, 
when  it  was  recovered  by  the  English,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  was,  with  Nova-Scotia,  given  up 
by  France  to  the  British  crown.”  The  conquest  in 


1696,  was  the  taking  Pemaqcid  fort  and  holding 
possession  of  the  harbour  two  or  three  days.  The 
general  court  being  restrained  from  conveying  these 
lands  without  consent  of  the  crown,  it  was  proposed 
that  if  they  would  consent  to  resign  the  jurisdiction 
between  Kennebeck  and  Penobscot  the  crown  should 
confirm  the  property  of  the  soil,  but  upon  the  pro- 
posal being  communicated  to  the  court,  they  in- 
structed their  agent  to  make  no  concessions. 

One  Sarah  Watts,  setting  forth  that  she  was  heir 
at  law  to  Thomas  Goffe,  deputy  governor  and  one  of 
the  twenty-six  patentees  of  the  old  colony,  claimed 
a 16th  part  of  the  colony,  and  the  issues  .and  profits 
for  eighty  or  ninety  years.  She  filed  a bill  of  com- 
plaint in  chancery  against  the  province,  and  there 
was  a commission  of  sequestration  for  several  New 
England  ships  in  the  river,  which  cost  the  owners 
several  guineas,  each,  to  the  sharpers  who  had  urged 
the  woman  to  the  suit.  The  agent  was  required  to 
answer  the  bill,  which  he  did  by  declaring  that  if  the 
complainant  could  even  make  it  appear  that  Thomas 
Goffe  was  once  seized  of  a 26th  part  of  the  colony, 
and  that  she  was  heir  at  law  to  him,  which  he  did 
not  believe  she  was  able  to  do,  yet  he  verily  believ- 
ed that  when  the  patentees,  with  others,  were  incor- 
porated into  a body  politic,  their  respective  rights 
ceased  and  passed  to  the  corporation,  who  had  grant- 
ed the  lands  away.  The  poor  woman  was  at  last 
arrested  for  debt  and  sent  to  Newgate,  where  she 
perished. 

(1719.)  The  governor,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1718,  had  consented  to  an  impost  bill  which 
laid  a duty  not  only  upon  West  India  goods,  wines, 
&c.,  but  also  upon  English  manufactures,  and  a duty 
of  tonnage  upon  English  ships.  Before  the  session 
in  May,  the  next  year,  he  had  received  an  instruc- 
tion from  the  king  to  give  all  encouragement  to  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  The  house,  how- 
ever, passed  a bill  of  the  same  tenor  with  that  of  last 
year,  and  sent  it  to  the  council  for  their  concurrence. 
An  amendment  was  proposed,  viz.,  to  leave  out  the 
duly  upon  English  vessels  and  goods,  b'.t  the  house 
adhered  to  their  bill.  A conference  ensued,  for  the 
house  was  not,  then,  so  exact  as  they  have  been 
since,  in  refusing  to  confer  upon  money  hills.  This 
produced  nothing  more  than  a proposal  from  the 
house  to  alter  the  word  English  to  European,  which, 
being  trivial,  was  refused.  It  seems,  the  governor, 
a little  out  of  time,  had  taken  the  opinion  of  the 
council  upon  this  question,  whether,  consistent  with 
his  instruction,  he  could  give  his  consent  to  the 
bill,  which  they  determined  he  could  not,  if  it 
should  be  offered  to  him.  The  house  then  tried  the 
council  with  the  following  resolve,  “ The  house  in- 
sist on  their  vote,  forasmuch  as  the  royal  charter  of 
this  province  gives  power  to  the  government  to  im- 
pose and  levy  proportionable  and  reasonable  assess- 
ments, rates,  and  taxes  upon  the  estates  and  persons 
of  all  and  every  the  proprietors  and  inhabitants  of 
the  same,  which  this  government  has  been  in  the 
free  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  ever  since  the 
enjoyment  of  the  said  charter.”  Sent  to  the  upper 
house  for  their  concurrence.  The  upper  house  was 
a new  name  for  the  council,  and  designed  as  a fleer, 
and  to  intimate  that  they  might  consider  themselves 
in  another  capacity,  than  as  nrivy  council.  Perhaps 
if  Cromwell’s  epithet  for  hi:  house  of  lords  had  come 
into  their  minds,  it  would  have  been,  the  other 
house.  Taunts  and  language  wrhich  tend  to  irritate, 
can  upon  no  occasion  be  justifiable  from  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  to  the  other.  * Upon  an  agreement 
and  harmony  the  interest  of  the  people  depends. 
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Upon  different  apprehensions  of  this  interest,  if  it 
be  the  real  object,  the  several  branches,  by  the  per- 
suasive voice  of  reason,  will  strive  to  convince  each 
other,  and  be  willing  to  be  convinced  as  truth  shall 
appear. 

The  council  thought  themselves  unkindly  treated ; 
and,  by  a message,  desired  the  house  to  alter  their 
vote,  but  they  refused  to  do  it,  and  gave  their  rea- 
sons for  the  new  form  “ The  house  have  received 
new  and  unusual  treatment  from  the  board.  1st,  It 
is  new  and  unusual  for  the  council  to  give  his  ex- 
cellency their  advice  upon  a bill,  till  they  have 
acted  in  concert  with  the  house  in  concurring  or 
non-concurring.  2d,  It  is  likewise  new  and  unusual 
for  the  council  to  desire  a free  conference,  upon  a 
subject  matter,  and  then,  at  the  management,  to 
inform  the  house  that  by  a previous  vote  they  had 
so  far  engaged  themselves  that  they  could  not  re- 
cede from  it.  3d,  It  is  likewise  a new  and  unusual 
method  for  the  honourable  board,  after  a message  to 
the  house  during  several  amendments  to  a bill  of 
rates  and  duties  which  were  in  a great  measure 
agreed  to  by  the  house,  immediately  to  non-concur 
the  bill.  4th,  It  is  likewise  new  and  unusual  for 
the  honourable  board  to  intermeddle  so  much  with 
the  grants  and  funds,  which  this  house  take  to  be 
their  peculiar  province.” 

The  house  having  in  this  manner  expressed  their 
resentment,  returned  to  their  old  style,  and  then 
the  council,  by  message,  let  them  know  that  they 
would  not  give  their  concurrence  to  any  bill  laying 
a duty  upon  European  goods,  denied  the  charge 
made  against  them  by  the  house,  of  innovations, 
and  intimated  that  any  further  messages  would  only 
tend  to  increase  the  misunderstanding  and  retard 
the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  desired  the  house, 
rather  to  join  with  them  in  a diligent  endeavour  to 
bring  the  session  to  such  a conclusion,  as  should 
promote  his  majesty's  honour  and  the  interest  of  the 
province. 

Several  weeks  having  been  spent  in  these  alter- 
cations, the  governor  thought  it  time  to  interpose ; 
and,  sending  for  the  house  to  the  council-chamber, 
he  made  the  following  mild  and  healing  speech  to 
them. 

“ Gentlemen, — My  design  for  sending  for  you  up 
at  this  time,  is  to  let  you  know  how  concerned  I am 
at  the  unhappy  misunderstandings  that  have  been 
for  many  years  between  the  council  and  your  house- 
relating  to  the  impost  bill,  and  to  assure  you  that 
no  person  here  present  can  be  more  desirous  of 
preserving  the  privileges  of  this  people  than  myself, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  late  instructions  1 
have  received  from  my  royal  master,  which  have, 
by  his  special  directions,  been  laid  before  this  court 
I am  fully  persuaded,  that  to  act  any  way  contrarv 
thereto,  after  the  many  debates  and  votes  which 
have  been  upon  that  head,  would  rather  destrov 
than  preserve  those  privileges  we  justly  prize. 
Gentlemen,  I desire  your  earnest  consideration  of 
what  I have  hinted;  that  so  the  important  affairs  of 
the  province  yet  lying  before  you  may  have  a speedy 
and  happy  conclusion.” 

This  speech,  which,  a year  or  two  after,  when  the 
prejudices  against  the  governor  were  at  the  height, 
would  have  been  excepted  to  as  irregular  and  anti- 
cipating matters,  which  it  would  have  been  time 
enough  for  the  governor  to  have  declared  his  sense 
of  when  they  came  to  be  laid  before  him,  had  now 
a good  effect,  and  the  house,  the  same  day,  resolved 
that  a new  impost  bill  should  be  brought  in,  and 
that  the  controverted  clause  in  the  former  bill 


should  be  left  out,  but*in  the  preamble  to  their  ns 
solve  they  made  a heavy  charge  against  the  council 
for  not  concurring  their  former  bill. 

“ W hereas  this  house  have  voted,  and  passed  a 
bill,  granting  to  his  majesty  several  rates  and  duties 
of  impost  and  tonnage  of  shipping,  in  which  was 
included  one  per  cent  on  European  merchandize, 
for  which  article  or  clause  the  honourable  council 
have  several  times  non-concurred  the  said  bill,  not- 
withstanding all  proper  endeavours  have  been  used 
by  this  house  to  attain  the  same  which  have  hitherto 
proved  fruitless,  whereby  a considerable  part  of  the 
revenue,  which  would  have  accrued  to  this  province, 
is  for  the  present  session  foregone ; which  also  tends 
to  the  depriving  this  government  of  their  just  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  granted  by  the  royal  charter, 
resolved,”  &c. 

The  council  were  fond  of  peace,  and,  as  soon  as 
this  resolve  came  to  their  knowledge,  they  sent  a 
message  to  the  house  desiring  they  would  not  print 
the  resolve  in  their  votes,  as  it  would  have  an  ill 
effect  and  would  oblige  the  council,  in  their  own 
vindication,  to  reply,  although  they  wished  that  all 
controversy,  between  the  two  houses,  might  cease. 
The  house  printed  it,  notwithstanding,  and  the  next 
day  the  council  sent  the  following  answer. 

“ The  board  are  very  much  concerned  to  find, 
among  the  votes  of  the  honourable  house,  a decla- 
ration as  if  the  council  in  non-concurring  the  bill  of 
impost  as  it  was  first  framed,  bad  done  that  whereby 
a considerable  part  of  the  revenue,  which  would  have 
accrued  to  this  province,  is  for  the  present  session 
foregone;  which  also  tends  to  the  depriving  this 
government  of  their  just  rights,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  royal  charter. 

“ This  declaration  contains,  or  implies,  such  a 
charge  as  the  council  can,  by  no  means,  suffer 
themselves  to  lie  under,  without  asserting  and  so- 
lemnly declaring  their  integrity,  and  they  are  more 
surprised,  at  the  imputation  of  doing  a thing  which 
tends  to  deprive  this  government  of  their  just  rights, 
powers  and  privileges  granted  by  the  royal  charter; 
because,  on  the  23d  current,  the  board  sent  down  a 
message  to  the  honourable  house,  ‘ that  they  were 
always  ready  and  desirous  to  concur  with  the  ho- 
nourable house  of  representatives  in  such  proposals 
relating  to  an  impost,  as  may  not  tend  to  alter  or 
expose  our  present  happy  constitution  under  the 
royal  charter ;’  so  that  it  was  from  a sincere  and 
just  regard  to  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of 
this  government  granted  by  the  royal  charter,  that 
the  council  chose  rather  to  omit  the  duty  of  one  per 
cent,  on  English  goods  for  this  session. 

“ That  the  council  apprehended  the  duty  of  one 
per  cent  on  English  goods  affected  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  and  so  came  within  the  meaning  of 
his  majesty’s  late  additional  instruction,  is  certain: 
and,  being  of  that  opinion,  it  would  have  been  in- 
consistent for  the  board  to  concur  the  bill  of  impost 
as  it  was  sent  up ; however,  they  can  boldly  and 
truly  say,  they  have  acted  from  a principle  of  duty 
to  his  majesty,  love  and  fidelity  to  their  country, 
and  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  just,  wise, 
and  careful  preservation  of  those  invaluable  right* 
powers,  and  privileges  granted  by  the  royal  charter 
which  God  long  continue.” 

This  controversy  being  over,  the  court  was  pro- 
rogued. 

Before  the  next  sessions  in  November,  the  gover- 
nor received  a reprimand  from  the  lords  justices, 
the  king  being  absent,  for  consenting  to  the  duty  on 
English  goods,  &c.  by  the  impost  act  in  1718.  Thi* 
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he  laid  before  the  couit.  The  same  house,  which 
had  so  long  contended  with  the  council,  the  session 
before,  for  this  clause  in  the  bill,  now  “ readily  ac- 
knowledge the  exceptions  taken  to  it  are  just  and 
reasonable.”  An  instruction  to  the  governor  to 
support  the  surveyor  of  the  woods  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  which  was  communicated  to  the  house 
at  the  same  time,  was  not  so  favourably  received, 
and  in  an  answer  or  remonstrance  occasioned  by 
the  governor’s  speech  they  charge  the  surveyor  with 
instances  of  very  gross  mal-conduct.  What  evi- 
dence they  had  of  it  does  not  now'  fully  appear. 
The  governor,  by  a message,  desired  that  they  would 
not  print  their  remonstrance.  They  sent  a com- 
mittee to  acquaint  him,  they  must  insist  upon  the 
right  they  had  to  make  it  public.  He  made  a very 
great  mistake,  and  told  the  committee,  that  his 
majesty  had  given  him  the  power  of  the  press,  and 
he  w'ould  not  suffer  it  to  be  printed.  This  doctrine 
would  have  done  well  enough  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts.  In  the  present  age  it  is  justly  exception- 
able; although,  by  the  liberty  of  the  press,  we  are 
not  to  understand  a liberty  of  printing  every  thing, 
however  criminal,  with  impunity.  The  house  had 
no  opportunity  to  take  notice  of  this  declaration. 
Upon  another  occasion  they  let  him  know  they  had 
not  forgot  it.  The  governor  was  so  displeased  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  house,  that  he  put  an  end  to 
the  session,  and'  they  did  not  meet  again. 

(1720.)  We  are  now  arrived  to  the  memorable 
year  1720.  The  contests  and  dissentions  in  the  go- 
vernment rose  to  a greater  height  than  they  had 
done  since  the  religious  feuds  in  the  years  1636  and 
1637. 

The  public  affairs,  in  general,  were  in  a very  in- 
different state.  The  Indians  upon  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers were  continually  insulting  and  menacing  the 
English  inhabitants,  so  that  but  little  progress  had 
been  made  in  settling  the  country  since  the  peace, 
and,  this  year,  most  of  the  settlements  which  had 
been  begun  were  deserted,  and  a new  war  was  every 
day  expected. 

The  trade  of  the  province  declined;  there  was  a 
general  cry  for  want  of  money,  and  yet  the  bills  of 
credit,  which  were  the  only  money,  were  daily  de- 
preciating; the  depreciation  was  grievous  to  all  cre- 
ditors, but  particularly  distressing  to  the  clergy  and 
other  salary  men,  to  widows  and  orphans  whose  es- 
tates consisted  of  money  at  interest,  perhaps  just 
enough  to  support  them,  and  being  reduced  to  one 
half  the  former  value,  they  found  themselves  on  a 
sudden  in  a state  of  poverty  and  want;  executors 
and  administrators,  and  all  who  were  possessed  of 
the  effects  of  others  in  trust,  had  a strong  tempta- 
tion to  retain  them:  the  influence  a bad  currency 
has  upon  the  morals  of  the  people  is  greater  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Numbers  of  schemes,  for  pri- 
vate and  public  emissions  of  bills,  were  proposed  as 
remedies,  the  only  effectual  one,  the  utter  abolition 
of  the  bills,  was  omitted. 

By  these  calamities,  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
prepared  for  impressions  from  pamphlets,  courants, 
and  other  newspapers,  which  were  frequently  pub- 
lished, in  order  to  convince  them,  that  their  civil 
liberties  and  privileges  were  struck  at,  and  that  a 
general  union  was  necessary.  These  did  not  pass 
without  answers,  attributing  all  the  distress  in  public 
affairs  to  the  wrath  and  resentment,  the  arts  and 
sinister  views,  of  a few  particular  persons;  but  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  general  was  against  the  go- 
vernor. In  the  mother  country,  when  disputes  arise 
between  the  branches  of  the  legislature  upon  their  re- 


spective rights,  parties  are  formed  and  the  body  of 
the  people  are  divided;  for  in  a well  constituted  go- 
vernment it  is  of  importance  to  the  people  that  the 
share,  even  of  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution, 
should  not  be  unduly  raised  to  the  suppression  of 
the  monarchical  or  aristocratical  parts,  t rom  a 
regard  to  the  common  interest,  therefore,  in  a dis- 
pute concerning  prerogative  and  privilege,  the  peo- 
ple, ordinarily,  are  divided  in  sentiment.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious  why  it  is  less  frequently  so  in  a 
colony.  There,  the  people,  in  general,  consider  the 
prerogative  as  an  interest;  without  them,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  interior  interest  of  the  colony: 
this  takes  their  attenlion  from  the  just  proportion  of 
weight  due  to  each  branch  in  the  constitution  and 
causes  a bias  in  favour  of  the  popular  art.  For  the 
same  reason,  men  fond  of  popular  applause  are  more 
sure  of  success,  with  less  degree  of  part,  in  a colony, 
than  in  a state  not  so  connected:  and,  consequently, 
men  who  with  unbiassed  judgments,  discern  and 
have  virtue  enough  to  pursue  the  real  interest  of 
their  country,  are  more  likely  to  be  reproached  and 
vilified. 

The  first  act  of  the  house  of  representatives  wai 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Cooke  for  their  speaker.  A com- 
mittee  was  sent  to  the  governor  at  his  house,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  choice.  They  reported,  at  their 
return,  that  his  excellency  said,  “ it  was  very  well.” 
In  the  afternoon,  the  governor,  being  in  council, 
sent  the  secretary  to  acquaint  the  house,  that  he  was 
now  in  the  chair  and  ready  to  receive  their  message, 
respecting  the  choice  of  a speaker.  They  sent  back 
an  answer,  that  his  excellency,  upon  being  informed 
of  the  choice  in  the  morning,  had  said  “ it  was  very 
well,”  and  they  had  recorded  his  answer  in  the  books 
of  the  house.  The  governor  replied,  that  he  would 
receive  no  message  from  the  house  but  when  he  was 
in  the  chair.  The  house  then  proposed,  by  message, 
to  the  council,  to  join  with  them  in  the  business  of 
the  day,  the  choice  of  counsellors;  but  upon  the  go- 
vernor’s telling  their  committee,  who  carried  up  the 
message,  that  no  election  should  be  made  until  he 
was  acquainted  who  was  chosen  speaker,  the  house 
sent  a newr  committee  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
choice  they  had  made.  The  governor  replied  to 
this  committee,  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  treated  him  ill 
as  the  king’s  governor,  and,  therefore,  according  to 
the  power  given  him  by  the  royal  charter,  he  nega- 
tived the  choice,  and  desired  they  would  proceed  to 
choose  another  person.  They  sent  back  their  an- 
swer, that  they  had  chosen  a speaker,  according  to 
their  known  and  legal  privileges,  and  therefore  in- 
sisted upon  the  choice,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
renewed  their  motion  to  the  council  to  join  with 
them  in  the  election.  The  governor  told  the  com- 
mittee, that  he  had  received  a message  from  the 
house,  acquainting  him  with  the  choice  they  had 
made  of  a speaker,  which  choice  had  been  negatived 
and  he  was  no  speaker.  Upon  this,  the  house  sent 
their  committee  to  the  board  to  acquaint  them,  that 
two  messages  having  been  sent  to  propose  to  the 
board  to  join  in  the  choice  of  counsellors  and  no 
answer  having  been  given,  they  now  desired  to  know 
whether  the  board  would  join  in  the  election  or  not. 

If  there  had  been  any  further  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  board,  it  is  very  probable,  the  house  would  have 
proceeded  without  them,  which  must  have  increased 
the  perplexity.  The  governor,  therefore,  left  the 
board,  having  first  charged  the  secretary  with  the 
following  message  to  the  house,  “ His  excellency 
orders  me  to  acquaint  you,  he  is  informed  that  go 
vernor  Dudley  did,  in  the  time  of  his  governmeuti 
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disallow  of  a speaker  chosen  by  the  house,  and  that 
his  proceedings  therein  were  approved  by  the  com- 
missioners of  trade  and  plantations,  and  that  he  was 
thereupon  directed  by  the  said  commissioners  to  ac- 
quaint the  council,  that  it  would  not  be  thought  lit 
that  her  majesty’s  right  of  having  a negative  upon 
the  choice  of  af  speaker  be  given  up,  which  was  re- 
served to  her  majesty,  as  well  by  the  charter,  as  by 
the  constitution  of  England.” 

Notwithstanding  the  warm  disputes,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  between  the  two  houses,  only  one  new 
counsellor  was  chosen,  John  Burrill,  Esq.,  of  Lynn, 
who  had  been  many  years  speaker  of  the  house,  but 
this  year  was  sent  to  the  board,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Higginson.  His  temperate  spirit,  uutil  now,  had 
engaged  the  whole  house  in  his  favour,  and,  from 
year  to  year,  procured  him  a general  vote,  but  this 
year  the  house  were  willing  to  part  with  him  for  a 
gentleman  obnoxious  to  the  governor,  which  mea 
sure,  it  w’as  easy  to  foresee,  must  give  a further  oc- 
casion of  controversy. 

Two  of  the  new  elected  counsellors  were  nega- 
tived, Nathaniel  Byfield,  who  had  been  soliciting  in 
England  for  the  government  when  Colonel  Shute 
was  appointed,  and  John  Clark,  who  was  a person 
of  mauy  valuable  qualities,  and  obnoxious,  only,  for 
being  strongly  attached  to  Mr.  Cooke,  and  having 
been  a great  supporter  of  the  cause. 

After  the  election,  the  governor  made  a further 
attempt  to  bring  the  house  to  a compliance  by  the 
following  speech.  “ Gentlemen.  At  the  opening 
of  this  session  you  thought  fit  to  make  choice  of 
Elisha  Cooke,  Esq.  for  your  speaker;  and,  upon 
reporting  of  it  to  me,  I did  declare  my  disacceptance 
of  that  election,  and  am  firm  in  my  opinion  that  I 
had  good  right  so  to  do,  by  virtue  of  his  majesty’s 
commission,  and  the  powers  reserved  by  the  royal 
charter,  and  am  also  confirmed  in  it,  by  what  I find 
transacted  by  the  late  governor  Dudley,  during  his 
administration,  and  also  by  the  opinion  of  the  right 
honourable  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations  in  that 
matter.  I must  further  observe  to  you,  that  the 
person  you  have  chosen  had  invaded  the  king  my 
my  master’s  rights  in  the  woods  of  the  province  of 
Main,  though  confirmed  to  his  majesty  by  an  act  of 
the  British  parliament,  and  I have  received  the 
thanks  of  the  right  honourable  the  lords  of  trade 
and  plantations  for  removing  him  out  of  the  coun- 
cil. He  has  ill  treated  me,  who  am  the  king’s  go- 
vernor, and  has  been  censured  by  the  council  for  it, 
which  stands  upon  record  in  the  council  books. 
How  acceptable  this  matter  will  be,  at  home,  consi- 
dering the  warning  we  have  lately  had  from  the 
court  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  account  of  passing 
the  impost  bill,  will  be  worthy  of  your  serious  re- 
flection. These  things  I thought  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint you  with,  and  advise  you  to  return  to  your 
house  and  choose  some  other  person  speaker,  with  a 
reservation  of  your  own  rights,  until  you  shall  send 
to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  for  the  explanation  of 
that  part  of  your  charter,  relating  to  the  affair  of  a 
speaker.” 

The  house,  immediately  upon  their  return  to  their 
chamber,  entered  into  a debate  upon  this  speech, 
and  the  question  being  put,  whether,  for  the  reasons 
assigned  by  his  excellency,  the  house  will  proceed 
to  the  choice  of  a new  speaker,  it  passed  in  the  ne- 
gative, nemine  contradicente. 

The  governor  gave  them  no  opportunity  to  pro- 
ceed on  any  other  business,  for  the  next  day  he  sent 
for  them  up  again,  and,  after  another  speech,  dis- 
solved the  court  “ Gentlemen.  Out  of  a tender 


regard  I have  for  the  welfare  of  this  province,  l 
shall  give  you  the  following  advice  before  we  part; 
that  when  it  shall  please  God  we  meet  again  in  a 
general  assembly,  which  shall  be  as  soon  vs  possi* 
ble,  you  will  not  let  this  province  suffer  by  the  per- 
verse temper  of  a particular  person,  but  that  you 
will  choose  one  for  a speaker  that  has  no  other  view 
but  that  of  the  public  good,  one  that  fears  God  and 
honours  the  king.  It  is  irksome  and  disagreeable 
to  me  to  dissolve  an  assembly,  but  as  matters  now 
stand,  I am  forced  to  do  it,  or  must  give  up  the 
king,  my  master’s  prerogative,  which  nothing  shall 
ever  oblige  me  to  do,  who  am  the  king’s  governor. 
Gentlemen,  I do  not  think  it  for  the  honour  of  his 
majesty’s  government  that  this  assembly  should  sit 
any  longer,  and  therefore  I shall  dissolve  you.” 

Writs  were  issued  for  a new  assembly,  to  meet 
the  13th  of  July.  The  governor  had  no  great  rea- 
son to  hope  for  a more  favourable  house.  The 
people,  in  general,  thought  their  privileges  were  at- 
tacked. The  charter  indeed  was  silent  upon  this 
point.  In  a dispute,  between  the  crown  and  the 
house  of  commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, an  expedient  was  found  which  seemed  to  avoid 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  fhe  crown  to 
refuse  a speaker,  but  a provincial  law  wras  princi- 
pally relied  upon  which  declares  “ that  the  repre- 
sentatives assembled  in  any  great  and  general  court 
shall  be  the  sole  judges  of  elections  and  qualifica- 
tions of  their  own  members,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  settle,  order,  and  purge  their  own  house,  and 
make  such  necessary  orders  for  the  due  regulation 
thereof  as  they  shall  see  occasion.”  Whether  the 
legislators  had  in  contemplation  the  right  of  the 
house  to  choose  a speaker,  exempt  from  the  gover- 
nor’s negative,  might  well  be  questioned ; but  it 
was  urged  that  the  due  regulation  of  the  house 
might  very  well  include  this  right. 

The  towns,  in  general,  sent  the  former  members. 
Boston  discovered  how  they  stood  affected  by  leaving 
out  Mr.  Tay,  who  was  one  of  those  persons  who' 
serve  upon  a pinch,  when  a favourite  cannot  be  car- 
ried by  a party,  to  stop  the  gap,  and  prevent  an 
opposite  candidate;  and  he  came  in  several  times 
upon  such  occasions.  In  his  room,  the  town  now 
chose  Mr.  Clark,  the  negatived  counsellor. 

The  house  was  willing  to  sit  and  do  business, 
which  the  choice  of  the  former  speaker  would  have 
prevented.  They  therefore  pitched  upon  a person 
less  attached  to  party,  Timothy  Lindall,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Salem,  to  whom  no  exception  was 
taken.  The  governor,  in  his  speech,  recommended 
a peaceable  session,  but  the  house  could  not  forget 
the  late  dissolution.  They  began  with  a warm  mes- 
sage or  remonstrance  to  the  governor,  in  which  they 
tell  him,  “ the  last  assembly  took  no  great  pleasure 
in  being  dissolved,  before  they  had  gone  through 
the  usual  necessary  business ; their  asserting  and 
maintaining  their  just  right  and  ancient  privilege  of 
choosing  their  speaker,  and  not  owning  his  excel- 
lency’s power  to  negative  him,  was  nothing  but  what 
they  were  strictly  obliged  to  ; and  the  new  house  are 
humbly  of  opinion,  that  whoever  was  of  advice  to 
his  excellency,  in  the  matter,  did  not  consult  his 
majesty’s  interest,  nor  the  public  weal  and  quiet  of 
the  government,  but  officiously  endeavoured  to  beget 
unhappy  misunderstandings  between  his  excellency 
and  the  house,  and  break  off  that  desirable  harmony 
which  every  one  ought  to  keep  up ; we  earnestly 
hope  and  desire  the  province  may  never  have  an 
assembly  that  will  willingly  forego  such  a valuable 
privilege  as  King  William  and  Queen  Marv,  of  eve  * 
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blessed  memory  graciously  favoured  the  province 
with,  when  they  gave  their  royal  assent  to  a law, 
directing  and  governing  that  affair.” 

All  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  this  short  session 
6hew  how  much  the  house  was  out  of  temper.  An 
Indian  war  used  to  be  universally  dreaded.  To 
prevent  it,  the  governor  and  council  had  been  treat- 
ing with  three  of  the  Penobscot  tribe,  who  were  sent 
for  or  came  to  Boston,  and  the  house  were  desired 
to  make  a grant  for  a present  to  them,  but  by  a vote 
they  refused  to  do  it.  Some  time  after,  they  order- 
ed a small  sum,  ten  pounds  only.  To  the  contro- 
versy with  the  governor,  and  the  opposition  made  to 
the  proposals  which  came  from  him,  the  war,  which 
soon  after  broke  out,  was,  by  the  governor’s  friends, 
attributed. 

There  had  been  no  public  notaries  in  the  province, 
except  such  as  derived  their  authority  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  house  now  first  observ- 
ed, that  a notary  public  was  a civil  officer,  which  by 
the  charter  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  general  court, 
and  sent  a message  desiring  the  council  to  join  with 
the  house  in  the  choice  of  such  an  officer  in  each 
part  of  the  province.  To  all  instruments  which 
were  sent  abroad,  not  only  the  attestation  of  the  no- 
tary himself  would  be  necessary,  but  a certificate 
under  the  province  seal,  to  shew  the  authority  to 
attest;  the  council  therefore  took  time  to  consider 
of  the  expediency  of  appointing  such  an  officer,  and 
referred  the  matter  to  the  next  session,  but  the 
house  immediately  proceeded  and  chose  the  officers 
by  their  owe  votes.  The  arguments,  to  prove  that 
an  officer  to  be  chose  by  the  whole  court  could  de- 
rive an  authority  from  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  have  not  been  pre- 
served. 

Being  offended  with  the  council,  the  house  sent  a 
message  desiring  “ that  considering  the  low  circum- 
stances of  the  province,  no  draught  be  made  upon 
the  treasury  for  expenses,  at  times  of  public  rejoic- 
ing, for  the  future.” 

It  had  been  usual  to  make  a grant  to  the  governor 
for  the  salary  of  half  the  year,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session:  the  house  deferred  it  until  the  close, 
and  then  reduced  it  from  five  to  six  hundred  pounds, 
although  the  currency  was  depreciated.  To  the 
lieut.-governor  they  used  to  make  a present,  once  a 
year,  never  less  than  fifty  pounds,  they  now  reduced 
it  to  thirty-five.  Mr.  Duramer  had  so  much  spirit, 
that  he  inclosed  the  vote  in  a letter  to  the  speaker, 
acquainting  him  that  “ having  the  honour  to  bear 
the  king’s  commission  for  lieut.-governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  having  been  annually  more  than  fifty 
pounds  out  of  pocket  in  that  service,  he  did  not 
think  it  for  his  honour  to  accept  of  their  grant.” 

The  governor  took  no  public  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house.  On  the  23d  of  July  he  put 
an  end  to  the  session. 

During  the  recess  of  the  court  (August  7th)  a 
part  of  the  eastern  Indians  fell  upon  Canso,  within 
the  province  of  Nova-Scotia,  but  peopled  every  sum- 
mer from  the  Massachusetts.  The  Indians  surprised 
the  English  in  their  beds  and  stripped  them  of  every 
thing,  telling  them  they  came  to  carry  away  what 
they  could  find  upon  their  own  land.  Three  or  four 
of  the  English  were  killed.  Some  of  the  French  of 
Cape  Breton  were  in  confederacy,  and  came  w th 
their  vessels,  the  next  night,  and  carried  off  the 
plunder,  together  with  about  2,000  quintals  of 
fish.  The  English  vessels  in  the  harbour  were  not 
attempted.  A sloop  happening  to  arrive  the  next 
day,  the  master  offered  his  service  to  go  out  and 


make  reprisals,  and  being  furnished  with  a number 
of  men,  md  two  or  three  small  vessels  for  his  con- 
sorts, for  want  of  more  ample  authority,  he  took  a 
commission  from  one  Thomas  Richards,  a Canso 
justice,  and  went  after  the  French,  and  soon  brought 
in  six  or  seven  small  fishing  vessels,  having  all  of 
them  more  or  less  of  the  English  property  aboard. 

Mr.  Henshaw,  of  Boston,  a principal  merchant  at 
Canso,  went  to  Louisbourg  with  a complaint  to  the 
French  governor,  who  excused  himself  from  inter- 
meddling, the  Indians  not  being  French  subjects, 
nor  under  his  controul.  The  French  prisoners  were 
sent  to  Annapolis-royal.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
English,  was  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  pounds 
currency. 

The  fears  of  the  people,  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  Massachusetts,  were  increased  by  this  stroke 
upon  Canso.-  In  a short  time  after  the  cattle  were 
destroyed  and  the  lives  of  the  owners  threatened. 
The  governor  was  still  desirous  of  preserving  peace, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  counsel,  sent  orders  to  Colonel 
Walton,  the  commanding  officer  of  such  forces  as 
upon  the  alann  had  been  sent  there,  to  inform  the 
Indians,  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  treat 
with  them.  The  Indians  liked  the  proposal  and 
promised  to  attend  the  treaty. 

Before  the  time  appointed  the  general  court  met, 
and  the  house  passed  a resolve,  “ that  150  effective 
men,  under  suitable  officers,  be  forthwith  ordered  to 
march  up  to  Norridgewock,  and  compel  the  Indians 
that  shall  be  found  there,  or  in  other  those  parts,  to 
make  full  satisfaction  for  the  damage  they  have 
done  the  English,  by  killing  their  swine  and  sheep 
or  carrying  them  away ; or  stealing  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, or  any  other  way  wronging  them:  and  that  a 
warrant  be  directed  to  Capt.  John  Leighton,  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  York,  who  is  to  accompany 
the  forces  for  the  apprehending  and  safe  bringing 
Mr.  Ralle  to  Boston,  who  is  at  present  resident 
at  or  near  Norridgewock,  in  Kennebeck  river,  in 
this  province;  ana,  if  he  be  not  to  be  found,  that 
then  the  sheriff  direct  and  command  the  Indians 
there,  or  in  the  parts  adjacent,  to  bring  in  and  sur- 
render up  the  jesuit  to  him  the  sheriff;  and,  upon 
their  refusal  to  comply  with  either  of  the  said  de- 
mands, that  the  commanding  officer  is  to  take  the 
best  and  most  effectual  way  to  apprehend  and  secure 
the  Indians  so  refusing,  and  safe  conduct  them  to 
Boston.” 

The  governor  looked  upon  this  resolve  to  be,  in 
effect,  a declaration  of  war  and  an  invasion  of  the 
prerogative;  it  necessarily  prevented  a treaty  he 
had  agreed  to  hold  with  the  Indians,  and  a new  wax 
must  be  the  consequence  of  such  a measure.  The 
council  were  fond  of  peace,  and  when  the  resolve 
was  sent  to  them  for  concurrence,  they  rejected  it. 
The  house  were  less  averse  to  war.  The  charge  of 
carrying  it  on,  it  w-as  said,  would  be  no  burden  to 
the  province;  the  French,  now,  durst  not  join  the 
Indians,  and  this  would  be  the  most  favourable  op- 
portunity which  could  be  expected  to  subdue  or  ut 
terly  extirpate  them.  That  the  charge  should  be 
no  burden  seems  to  be  a paradox,  but  a wild  opi- 
nion had  filled  the  minds  of  great  part  of  the  people 
of  the  province,  that,  if  bills  of  credit  could  be  issued, 
the  advantage  to  trade  would  be  so  great,  that  th? 
taxes  by  which,  at  distant  periods,  they  were  to  be 
drawn  in  again  would  not  be  felt  Many  schemes 
of  public  expense  were  projected,  and,  among  the 
rest,  a bridge  over  Charles  river,  broader  and  muci 
deeper  than  the  Thames  at  London  or  Westminster 

The  public  records  o'  the  general  court  are  ul 
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ways  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  the  members, 
bat,  that  the  house  might  have  them  under  their 
more  immediate  view  and  charge,  they  passed  a 
vote,  that  the  secretary  should  make  duplicates  of 
all  public  records,  and  that  one  set  should  be  lodged 
in  such  place  as  the  house  should  appoint.  The 
council,  willing  to  have  duplicates  for  greater  se- 
curity, concurred  with  an  amendment,  viz.,  in  such 
place  as  the  general  assembly  should  direct,  but 
this  amendment  the  house  rejected. 

The  house,  finding  the  council  a bar  to  their  at- 
tempts, resolved,  in  one  instance,  to  act  by  them- 
selves. There  was  a complaint  or  suggestion,  that 
false  musters  were  made  by  some  of  the  officers  in 
the  pay  of  the  province.  The  house  taking  the 
affair  into  cunsidera'.on  resolved,  “that  one  or  more 
meet  persons  be  appointed  by  this  house  clerk  of 
the  check,  who  shall.  from  time  to  time,  have  an 
inspection  into  the  forts,  garrisons,  and  forces,  and 
take  care  that  every  one  have  their  compliment  of 
men;  and  the  better  to  enable  them  to  execute  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  that  when  and  so  often  as  they 
shall  see  reason,  the  commanders  of  the  forts,  gar- 
risons, and  captains  of  any  of  the  companies  in  the 
pay  of  this  government,  shall  call  forth  their  men 
before  them,  and,  if  any  do  not  appear,  the  com- 
manding officer  to  give  the  reason  of  such  absent 
men;  and  that  no  muster  roll  shall  be  accepted 
and  paid  by  the  treasurer,  unless  approved  of  by  the 
clerk  of  the  check.”  The  governor  did  not  intend 
to  admit  this  officer,  appointed  by  the  house,  into 
the  forts,  garrisons,  &c.,  which,  by  the  charter,  the 
crown  had  reserved  to  the  governor,  but  he  kept 
silent. 

To  another  act  of  the  house  the  council  took  ex- 
ception. A message  was  sent  by  the  house  to  the 
council  to  let  them  know  they  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a bill  for  levyiug  soldiers, 
“ taking  it  to  be  their  peculiar  care.”  Lest  it 
-should  be  understood  that  this  was  to  exclude  the 
council  from  concurring  or  non-concurring  such 
bill,  or  from  advising  to  the  levying  soldiers  upon 
an  emergency  in  the  recess  of  the  court,  the  coun- 
cil desired  the  house  to  withdraw  those  words, 
“ taking  it  to  be  their  peculiar  care,”  which  they 
agreed  to. 

At  this  session,  the  house,  again,  withheld  one 
hundred  pounds  from  the  governor’s  usual  half 
year’s  salary.  He  had  passed  it  over  without  notice 
before,  but  now  he  thought  it  proper  to  lay  before 
them  a royal  instruction  to  recommend  to  the  as- 
sembly to  establish  a sufficient  allowance  for  him  bv 
a fixed  salary.  They  sent  him  a reply,  “ that  they 
humbly  conceived  what  was  granted  him  was  an 
honourable  allowance,  and  the  affair  of  settling  sa- 
laries being  a matter  of  great  weight,  aud  wholly 
new  to  the  house,  and  many  of  the  members  absent, 
they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  it,  but  desired  the  court  might  rise.” 
The  governor  complied  with  their  request.  The 
Massachusetts  province  afforded  subject  for  some 
part  of  the  madness  of  the  people  of  England  in 
this  remarkable  year.  "Waste  lands  have  an  ima- 
ginary value  set  upon  them,  sometimes  higher, 
sometimes  lower,  and  continually  afforded  subject  for 
bubbles  among  themselves.  Mr.  Dummer  raised  a 
bubble  from  the  eastern  lands,  but  had  not  time  for 
any  very*  great  success.  We  give  his  letter,  as  a 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  transaction  : — 

“It  remains  now  that  I give  an  account  to  the 
general  court  of  a very  considerable  undertaking 
which  I set  on  foot,  and  have  been  carrying  on  for 


several  months  past  in  hopes  to  procure  thereby 
many  great  advantages  to  the  province.  I have 
projected  a scheme  to  raise  hemp  and  flax  in  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Main  for  the 
supply  of  this  kingdom.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  design,  I proposed  that  the  lands  between  St. 
Croix  and  Penobscot  should  be  granted  to  the  un- 
dertakers and  their  assigns  by  the  crown,  and  that 
they  should  also  have  a charter  of  incorporation, 
with  all  reasonable  privileges  and  advantages  al- 
lowed them. 

“ I set  myself  heartily  to  work,  and,  that  I might 
lay  a good  foundation,  I chose  seventeen  managers 
for  the  carrying  it  on,  who  are  all  persons  of  great 
distinction,  and  attend  diligently  upon  the  business 
at  every  meeting.  My  Lord  Barrington  is  one,  and 
Colonel  Bladen,  of  the  board  of  trade,  is  another, 
and  Alderman  Bailis,  a commissioner  of  the  cus- 
toms, is  a third.  The  rest  are  either  men  of  note 
and  figure  in  parliament,  as  Mr.  Young,  first  com- 
missioner for  stating  the  accounts  of  the  army,  or 
eminent  citizens,  as  Sir  Justus  Beck,  who  is  one  of 
the  greatest  merchants  in  the  kingdom.  Being 
thus  strong,  I had  no  reason  to  take  notice  of  Coram 
and  friends,  or  to  have  any  apprehensions  of  whai 
they  were  doing,  or  capable  of  doing  against  me; 
yet,  for  quietness  sake,  I sent  them  word  that,  if 
they  would  withdraw  their  petition,  and  give  me  no 
more  trouble,  they  should  find  an  account  of  profit 
from  this  undertaking,  beyond  what  they  could  ever 
expect,  if  it  were  to  be  under  their  own  conduct 
Coram  immediately  submitted  to  my  petition,  but 
when  he  afterwards  was  told  that  I had  left  out  of 
my  petition  the  tract  of  land  between  Kennebeck 
and  Penobscot,  he  ran  about  in  a mad  rage,  de- 
claring he  would  rather  starve  than  come  into  it, 
and  that  the  whole  design  was  only  a trick  in  me 
to  save  that  fine  country  for  the  villainous  people 
of  New  England. — I have  therefore  since  treated 
and  agreed  with  his  partners  and  patrons  by  whose 
interest  he  was  supported,  so  that  Coram  is  now 
entirely  dropped,  and  I have  no  opposition. 

“ Nevertheless,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  managers 
to  rest  a little  till  the  ministry  has  quelled  the  great 
number  of  companies  that  are  erected  every  day  in 
defiance  of  the  late  act  of  parliament,  and  are  so 
offensive  to  the  government,  that  the  best  scheme  in 
the  world  would  suffer  some  disgrace  by  appearing 
at  this  time.  I have  only  to  add,  that  I have  re- 
served twenty  thousand  pounds  of  the  subscription 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  province;  which, 
when  the  time  comes,  I will  put  in  the  name  of 
proper  trustees  for  that  end.” 

(1721.)  At  the  opening  the  next  session  (March 
15th),  the  governor,  in  his  speech,  recommended 
measures  to  prevent  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
to  suppress  a trade  carried  on  with  the  French  at 
Cape  Breton,  and  to  punish  the  authors  of  factious 
and  seditious  papers,  to  provide  a present  for  the 
five  nations,  and  to  enlarge  his  salary. 

They  refused,  directly  or  virtually,  every  propo- 
sal. To  the  first  the  house  tell  him,  in  their  an- 
swer, “ they  had  passed  a bill  for  issuing  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  more  in  bills  of  credit.  This, 
alone,  had  a direct  tendency  to  increase  the  mis- 
chief, but  they  add  that  “ to  prevent  their  depreci- 
ation they  had  prohibited  the  buying,  selling,  and 
bartering  silver,  at  any  higher  rate  than  set  by  act 
of  parliament.  This  certainly  could  have  no  ten- 
dency to  lessen  it.”  Such  an  act  can  no  more  be 
executed  than  an  act  to  stop  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  sea.  It  would  probably  carry  away  and  keep 
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out  all  silver  and  gold.  Tlie  depreciation  of  their 
currency  would,  notwithstanding,  have  been  as  visible 
by  the  rise  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  and 
as  sensibly  felt  by  every  creditor  among  them- 
selves. To  his  other  proposals  they  say,  “ they 
know  of  no  trade  carried  on  by  any  people  of  the 
province  with  Cape  Breton,  and  do  not  think  any 
law  to  prevent  a trade  there  is  necessary ; and  for 
seditious  and  scandalous  papers,  the  best  way  to 
suppress  or  prevent  them  is,  for  the  executive  part 
of  the  government  to  bring  the  authors  to  condign 
punishment ; and  if  proper  measures  had  been  taken 
to  discover  and  punish  the  authors  of  a libel  called 
News  from  Robinson  Crusoe’s  Island,  wherein  the 
members  of  the  house  are  grossly  reflected  upon, 
few  or  none  would  have  dared,  afterwards,  to  pub- 
lish any  thing  of  that  nature  or  tendency,  but  to 
suffer  no  books  to  be  printed  without  license  from 
the  governor  will  be  attended  with  innumerable 
inconveniences  and  danger;  as  to  the  five  nations, 
the  house  do  not  know  enough  of  their  number,  nor 
what  the  other  governments  intend  to  give,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  judge  what  is  proper  for  them  to 
do;  and  for  the  allowance  to  the  governor,  they 
think  it  as  much  as  the  honour  and  service  of  the 
government  calls  for,  and  believe  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  several  towns  through  the  province  are  of  the 
same  mind.” 

There  never  had  been  an  instance  of  any  gover- 
nor’s refusing  or  neglecting,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  to  appoint  a fast,  in  conformity  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  country,  but  the  house  now  endeavoured 
to  Anticipate  the  governor,  and  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  join  with  a committee  of  council  to  pre- 
pare a proclamation  for  a public  fast  The  council 
refused  to  join,  and  acquainted  the  house  they  could 
find  no  precedent;  but  the  house  replied  that,  if 
such  days  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  whole  court, 
people  would  not  be  liable  to  punishment  for  work- 
ing or  playing.  The  governor,  willing  to  conform 
to  the  house  so  far  as  would  consist  with  maintain- 
ing his  right  of  issuing  proclamations,  mentioned 
in  the  proclamation  which  he  soon  after  published, 
that  the  appointment  was  by  advice  of  council,  and 
upon  a motion  from  the  house  of  representatives ; 
but  the  house  refused  to  meet  him  and  declared  they 
had  never  made  any  such  motion;  and  ordered  that 
no  members  of  the  house  should  carry  any  procla- 
mations to  their  towns,  for  the  present.  The  day 
was,  however,  observed  as  usual,  except  that  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Boston  would  not  attend  the 
public  worship,  but  opened  his  warehouse  as  upon 
other  days. 

Certain  persons  had  cut  pine  trees  upon  that  part 
of  the  province  of  Main  which  had  been  granted  by 
the  general  court  as  private  property.  A deputy  to 
the  surveyor  of  the  woods  gave  licence  to  cut  the 
trees,  as  belonging  to  the  king.  The  house  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  join  with  a committee  of 
council,  which  joint  committee  were  to  seize  and 
secure  for  the  province,  the  same  logs  which  had 
been  cut  by  licence.  The  council  concurred  with  a 
“ saving  to  his  majesty  all  such  rights  as  are  reserv- 
ed by  the  royal  charter,  and  acts  of  parliament,  to 
trees  of  the  royal  navy.” 

The  house  desired  this  saving  might  be  with- 
drawn, not  that  they  apprehended  the  reservation 
made  in  the  charter,  or  the  provision  by  act  of  par- 
liament, were  of  no  force;  but  they  alleged  that 
the  trees  they  designed  to  seize  were  cut  by  one  de- 
puted by  the  deputy  of  the  surveyor  of  woods,  and 
cut  not  for  the  royal  navy,  but  for  other  uses,  and 
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therefore  they  did  not  come  within  reason  of  the 
reservation  or  provision. 

Finally,  upon  the  council’s  refusing  to  join,  the 
house  appointed  a committee  of  their  own  to  seize 
the  logs,  and  directed  the  attorney-general  to  prose- 
cute those  who  had  trespassed  and  made  spoil  upon 
the  province  lands.  After  they  were  seized,  the 
house  again  desired  the  council  to  concur  a vote  or 
order  for  securing  and  converting  the  logs  to  the 
benefit  of  the  province.  This,  without  any  judicial 
determination,  was  still  more  irregular,  and  the 
council  declined  meddling  with  them. 

As  the  time  approached  for  issuing  writs  for  a 
new  assembly,  the  governor  made  the  following 
speech  to  them,  before  their  dissolution: — 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives  : In 
my  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  I gave 
you  the  reasons  of  my  meeting  you  at  this  time.  I 
have  since  received  your  answer,  which  I shall  take 
care  to  transmit  by  the  first  conveyance,  that  hij 
majesty  may  see,  not  only  how  his  governor  of  this 
province  is  treated  and  supported,  but  what  sort  of 
regard  is  paid  to  his  own  royal  instructions.  I 
shall  also  lay  before  the  right  honourable  the  lords 
commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  the  bill  for 
prohibiting  a trade  to  Cape  Breton,  which  I recom 
mended  to  you  several  sessions,  and  which  had  twice 
the  concurrence  of  his  majesty’s  council,  but  was  as 
often  thrown  out  in  your  house,  notwithstanding  the 
message  that  accompanied  that  bill. 

“ I am  very  much  surprised  you  should  refuse  two 
other  bills,  which  came  down  from  the  council,  the 
one  to  prevent  riots,  the  other  to  prohibit  the  making 
and  publishing  libels  aod  scandalous  pamphlets, 
the  passing  of  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
tended  both  to  the  honour  of  the  government  and 
the  public  peace. 

“ But  what  gives  me  the  greatest  concern  is,  that 
the  proceedings  of  your  house,  with  respect  to  the 
woods  in  the  province  of  Main,  are  directly  contrary 
to  the  reservation  of  his  majesty’s  right  in  the  royal 
charter,  and  an  act  of  parliament,  which  were  both 
set  forth  in  my  proclamation,  dated  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1720,  for  preventing  the  destruction  ami 
spoil  of  his  majesty’s  woods. 

“ I could  heartily  wish,  that  instead  of  obliging 
me  to  make  such  representations  to  the  lords  cf 
trade,  as  I fear  will  not  be  to  your  advantage,  you 
had  acted  with  that  calmness  and  moderation,  which 
becomes  the  subjects  of  a prince,  who  possesses 
those  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree;  and,  which 
becomes  the  representatives  of  a province,  that,  with- 
out any  encroachment  on  the  royal  prerogative,  en- 
joys as  many  and  as  high  privileges,  as  the  greatest 
advocates  for  liberty  can  desire  or  expect. 

“ I must  therefore  recommend  to  you  a loyal  and 
peaceable  behaviour,  and  to  lay  aside  these  mis- 
understandings and  animosities  that  of  late  prevail 
so  much  amongst  you,  which  you  will  find  to  be 
your  truest  and  best  interest” 

Doctor  Noyes,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Bos 
ton,  died  while  the  court  was  sitting  (March  16th), 
after  a short  illness.  He  was  very  strongly  attach- 
ed to  the  popular  party,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
them  ; was  of  a very  humane  and  obliging  disposi- 
tion, and,  in  private  life,  no  man  was  more  free  from 
indelicacies.  Mr.  William  Hutchinson,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  also  a gentleman  of  a very  fair 
character,  sensible,  virtuous,  discreet,  and  of  an  in- 
dependent fortune.  He  began  his  political  life  at  a 
time  when  persons,  thus  qualified,  were  wanted  for 
the  service  of  their  country,  to  moderate  tho  pa»- 
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sions  of  those  who  were  less  temperate  and  who  had 
the  lead  in  the  house.  In  general,  he  adhered  to 
the  popular  party  also,  but  lived  but  a little  while. 
Longer  experience  might  probably  have  convinced 
him,  that  he  would  have  shewn  his  grafitude  to  his 
constituents  more,  by  endeavouriEg  to  convince 
them  that  they  were  running  to  an  extreme  chau 
by  encouraging  the  same  extremities  himself. 

The  session  of  the  general  court,  in  May,  this 
year,  began  as  unfavourably  as  any  former  session. 
The  house  chose  for  their  speaker,  John  Clarke, 
Esq. ; who  the  year  before  had  been  negatived  by 
the  governor,  as  a counsellor.  To  prevent  a nega- 
tive, as  a speaker,  they  projected  a new  form  of 
message  directed  to  the  governor  and  council  jointly, 
to  acquaint  them  “ that  John  Clarke,  Esq.  is  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  is  now  sitting  in  the 
chair.”  This  was  undoubtedly  a very  extraordinary 
contempt  of  the  governor.  Mr.  John  White,  a 
gentleman  of  unspotted  character,  had  been  clerk  of 
the  house  for  many  years.  He  was  no  zealous  party 
man,  but  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  esteemed 
him,  and  sought  his  company  for  the  sake  of  his 
valuable  accomplishments,  were  strongly  attached 
to  the  governor.  This,  alone,,  was  enough  to  dis- 
miss him;  and  Mr.  William  Payne,  brother  by 
marriage  to  Mr.  Cooke,  and  who  had  formerly  been 
of  the  bank  party,  was  appointed  clerk  in  his  stead. 

The  governor  was  more  wroth  than  upon  any 
occasion  before,  He  came  to  council,  in  the  after 
noon,  and  sent  immediately  for  the  house,  no  doubt 
with  an  intent  to  dissolve  the  court.  He  had  seve- 
ral faithful  advisers  about  him,  and,  whilst  the 
house  were  preparing  to  come  up,  he  sent  a message 
to  *stop  them,  and  to  let  them  know  he  accepted 
their  choice  of  a speaker.  This  was  giving  a con- 
struction to  their  message,  which  they  did  not  in- 
tend, and  it  was  giving  his  consent  before  it  was 
asked,  but  it  was  to  be  preferred  to  a dissolution ; 
for  a dissolution  of  the  court,  before  the  election  of 
counsellors,  according  to  the  construction  the  house 
have  sometimes  put  upon  the  charter,  would  have 
been  a dissolution  of  the  government,  for  one  year 
at  least,  because  the  time  mentioned  for  the  first 
election  was  the  last  Wednesday  in  May.  The 
counsellors  named  in  the  charter  were  to  continue 
until  others  were  chosen  and  appointed  in  their 
stead.  We  do  not  know  of  any  words  in  the  charter 
which  would  make  the  choice  upon  any  day  invalid, 
although  that  be  the  day  more  particularly  designed 
for  that  business.  The  house  shewed  their  resent- 
ment against  the  lieut.-governor,  and  Mr.  Belcher, 
who  were  both  left  out  of  the  council.  The  rest 
were  continued. 

The  next  step  was  the  appointing  a committee  to 
carry  a list  of  the  new  elected  counsellors  to  the 
governor ; but  the  committee  was  not  to  desire  his 
approbation,  though  this  form  had  never  been  omit- 
ted in  any  one  instance.  The  governor  sent  the 
list  back,  and  took  notice  of  the  omission.  The 
house  thereupon  resolved,  “ that  considering  the 
small  pox  was  in  Boston,  and  they  were  very  de- 
sirous the  house  should  be  removed  to  Cambridge, 
they  would  send  the  list  in  the  usual  terms,  saving 
their  right  to  assert  their  privileges  at  a more  con- 
venient time.”  What  privileges  they  had  in  their 
minds  it  is  now  difficult  to  discover.  Surely  they 
could  not  imagine  the  election  would  have  been 
valid  without  his  consent  The  governor  negatived 
Colonel  Byfield,  the  rest  he  consented  to. 

The  court  wras  adjourned  to  Cambridge.  The 
governor,  is  his  speech,  took  no  notice  of  past 


differences.  All  was  fair  and  smooth,  ana  all  was 
fair  in  the  house  also,  the  first  fortnight,  but,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  the  governor’s  speech,  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  last  assembly,  was  ordered  to  be  read, 
and  a committee  was  appointed  “ to  vindicate  the 
proceedings  of  the  house  from  the  insinuations  made 
by  the  governor  of  their  want  of  duty  and  loyalty  to 
his  majesty.”  This  committee  made  a report,  not 
in  the  form  of  an  address  or  message  to  the  gover- 
nor, but  of  a narrative  and  justification  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  assembly,  and  the  house  ac- 
cepted it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  printed. 

To  vindicate  the  past  proceedings  about  the  pine 
trees,  a full  consideration  was  now  had  of  the  seve- 
ral acts  of  parliament,  and  the  reservation  to  the 
crown  in  the  province  charter.  The  house  did  not 
deny  a right  in  the  crown  to  the  trees,  whilst  they 
were  standing,  and  fit  for  masts,  but  supposed  that, 
as  soon  as  they  were  felled  and  cut  into  lengths,  fit 
for  boards  or  timber  only,  the  right  of  the  crown 
ceased,  and  the  owners  of  the  soil  recovered  or  ac- 
quired a new  property  in  them.  This,  it  was  said, 
would  render  the  provision  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  trees,  which  at  best  is  insufficient,  to  be 
of  no  effect,  nothing  being  more  easy  than  for  th* 
owners  of  the  soil  to  procure  the  trees  to  be  felled 
and  cut  into  short  logs,  without  possibility  of  dis- 
covery. However,  they  came  to  the  following  re 
solution,  viz.  “ That  inasmuch  as  a great  number  of 
pine  trees  have  been  cut  in  the  province  of  Main, 
which,  when  standing,  were  fit  for  masts  for  the 
royal  navy,  but  are  now  cut  into  logs  of  about 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  ‘ although  the  cutting* 
them  should  be  allowed  to  be  an  infringement  of 
his  majesty’s  rights  reserved  in  the  charter,’  yet  in 
the  condition  they  are  now  in,  being  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  being  used  for  masts,  it  is  lawful  for, 
and  behoves  this  government  to  cause  such  logs  tc 
be  seized,  and  converted  to  their  own  use,  and  to 
bring  the  persons  who  cut  down  the  trees  to-pu- 
nishment.”  In  consequence,  and  for  the  purposes, 
of  this  resolve  a committee  was  appointed. 

The  reservation  ia  the  charter  is  in  these  words, 
“ for  the  better  providing  and  furnishing  of  mast* 
for  our  royal  navy,  we  do  hereby  reserve  to  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  all  trees  of  the  diameter  of 
twenty-four  inches,  and  upwards  of  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground,  growing  upon  any  soil  or  tract  of 
land  not  heretofore  granted  to  private  persons. 
And  we  restrain  and  forbid  all  persons  whatsoever 
from  selling,  cutting,  or  destroying  any  such  trees 
without  the  royal  licence  of  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, first  had  and  obtained,  upon  penalty  of  for- 
feiting one  hundred  pounds  sterling  unto  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  for  every  such  tree.” 

It  was  said  further  upon  this  occasion  that  al- 
though the  crown  reserved  the  trees,  and  restrained 
all  persons  from  cutting  them  which  the  necessity 
of  the  trees  for  national  use  and  service  might  be 
sufficient  to  justify,  yet  it  was  not  equitable  to  take 
them  without  a valuable  consideration.  The  crown 
had  made  an  absolute  grant  of  the  province  of  Main 
to  Gorges,  from  whom  the  Massachusetts  purchased. 
The  Massachusetts’  charter  indeed  was  declared  for- 
feited. Where  the  right  was,  after  that,  might  be 
disputed,  but  this  was  a hard  judgment,  and  it  was 
the  plain  intent  of  the  charter,  in  general,  to  restore 
rights,  except  that  of  the  form  of  jurisdiction  or  ad- 
ministration of  government,  to  the  former  state. 

The  house  neglected  making  any  provision  for 
the  support  of  the  governor,  or  the  other  officers  of 
the  government,  who  depended  upon  the  court  for 
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their  salaries.  They  waited  to  see  how  far  the  go- 
vernor would  consent  to  their  several  acts  and  votes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  two  houses  having  chose  the 
treasurer,  impost  officer,  and  other  civil  officers,  the 

overnor  laid  by  the  list,  and  neither  approved  or 

isapproved.  When  the  house  sent  a message  to 
the  council,  to  enquire  whether  the  governor  had 
passed  upon  the  list,  he  directed  the  committee  to 
tell  the  house  tha  the  should  take  his  own  time  for 
it.  This  occasioned  a reply  from  the  house,  and 
divers  messages  and  answers  passed  upon  the  sub- 
ject. At  length  the  house,  by  a vote,  determined 
they  would  not  go  into  the  consideration  of  grants 
and  allowances,  before  his  excellency  had  passed 
upon  the  acts,  resolves  and  election  of  that  session. 
This  was  in  plain  terms  avowing  that  the  governor 
at  first  charged  them  with  tacitly  intending.  To 
compel  the  governor  to  any  particular  measure,  by 
making  his  support,  in  whole  or  in  part,  depend 
upon  it,  was  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  that  free- 
dom of  judgment,  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature, 
which  is  the  glory  of  the  English  constitution  : this 
was  not  all;  the  house  withheld  the  support  of  ali 
the  other  salary  men,  because  the  governor  would 
not  comply  with  the  measures  of  the  house. 

Resentment  was  shewn  against  some  of  the  go- 
vernor’s friends.  The  agent  in  England,  Mr.  Dum- 
mer,  in  some  of  his  letters,  had  informed  the  court 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  ministry  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  of  the  ge- 
neral approbation  in  England  of  the  governor’s  con- 
duct. A faithful  agent  would  rather  tell  them  the 
truth,  than  recommend  himself  to  them  by  flattery 
and  false  representations.  He  lost  the  favour  of  the 
house,  who,  upon  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  voted, 
that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  province  Mr. 
Dummer  should  be  continued  agent  any  longer, 
and  therefore  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  be 
dismissed. 

Paul  Dudley,  another  of  the  governor’s  friends, 
had  the  misfortune  also  of  falling  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  house.  He  had  been  chosen,  by  a 
small  majority,  counsellor  for  Sagadehoc.  By  the 
charter,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  been  an 
inhabitant  or  proprietor  of  that  part  of  the  province 
for  which  he  was  chosen.  He  dwelt  in  the  old  co- 
lony of  Massachusetts.  It  was  suggested,  in  the 
house,  that  he  had  no  lands  at  Sagadehoc,  and  they 
appointed  a committee  to  enquire  into  this  fact. 
Upon  their  applying  to  Mr.  Dudley  for  evidence  of 
his  title,  he  told  them  it  was  too  late,  they  should 
have  iuquired  before  the  election.  Perhaps  he  was 
in  an  error.  He  went  on  and  told  the  committee, 
he  had  a deed  which  he  would  not  expose  to  the 
house,  but  he  would  shew  it  to  two  or  three  of  the 
members.  Upon  this  they  sent' another  committee 
to  inform  him,  it  was  expected  he  should  produce  his 
deed,  the  next  morning,  to  be  laid  upon  the  speak- 
er’s table.  He  replied  that  he  would  not  produce 
his  deed  before  the  house,  for  they  might  possibly 
vote  it  insufficient.  In  this  part  of  the  province 
there  are  scarce  any  lands  which  have  not  more  than 
one  claimer,  and  it  is  not  improbable  some  of  the 
members  of  the  house  claimed  the  lands  in  Mr. 
Dudley’s  deed.  The  vote  of  the  house  would  not 
have  determined  his  title,  but  it  might  have  had  un- 
due influence  upon  a jury  in  a judicial  proceeding. 

Mr.  Dudley’s  answer  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
house  voted  that  it  was  an  affront;  that  his  declin- 
ing to  produce  his  deeds  gave  sufficient  grounds  to 
believe  that  he  was  no  proprietor,  and  it  was  there- 
fore resolved  that  his  election  be  declared  null  and 


void.  This  vote  being  sent  to  the  council  was  by 
them  unanimously  non-concurred. 

No  grants  had  been  made,  and  no  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  had  been  constituted;  the  house,  not- 
withstanding, sent  a message  to  the  governor  to  de- 
sire the  court  might  rise.  He  refused  to  gratify 
them.  Thursday,  the  13th  of  July,  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  a public  fast;  the  members  desired  to  be 
at  home  with  their  families;  and,  on  Wednesday, 
by  a vote,  they  adjourned  themselves  to  Tuesday  in 
the  next  week.  It  was  urged  that  the  British  house 
of  commons  adjourn  for  as  long  a time,  without  any 
immediate  act  of  royal  authority;  Imt  it  was  replied 
that  it  never  did  so  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the 
crown;  and  the  adjournments  over  holidays  are  as 
much  established  by  ancient  usage,  as  the  ordinary 
adjournments  from  day  to  day,  and,  being  conform- 
ed to  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  no  inconvenience 
can  arise.  But  the  charter  was  argued  by  the  go- 
vernor, to  be  the  rule  in  this  assembly,  not  the  ana- 
logy between  a Massachusetts’  house  of  representa- 
tives and  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  The  go- 
vernor, by  charter,  had  the  sole  power  of  adjourning, 
proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  general  court.  Taken 
strictly,  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  for  the 
act  of  the  governor  would  be  necessary  every  day. 
Upon  a reasonable  construction,  therefore,  the  house 
had  always  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  but  never 
for  so  great  a number  of  days.  The  council,  who 
were  obliged  to  spend  near  a week  without  business, 
unanimously  voted,  upon  hearing  the  house  had  acb- 
journed,  that  such  adjournment,  without  his  excel- 
lency’s knowledge  and  consent,  was  irregular  a^d 
not  agreeable  to  the  charter. 

The  governor,  afterwards,  made  this  adjournment 
one  of  tlie  principal  articles  of  complaint  against  the 
house. 

Upon  Tuesday,  like  the  first  day  of  a session, 
there  was  scarcely  a house  for  business.  The  next 
morning  some  votes  passed,  which  were  offered  to 
the  governor,  and  which  he  would  not  suffer  to  be 
laid  before  him,  until  he  had  sent  for  the  house,  and 
told  them  they  had  made  a breach  upon  his  ma- 
jesty’s prerogative,  which  he  was  under  oath  to  take 
care  of;  and  he  insisted  upon  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  error  before  they  proceeded  to  business. 

The  house,  by  a vote  or  resolve,  declared  they 
had  no  design  to  make  any  breach  upon  the  prero- 
gative, but  acknowledged,  they  had  made  a mistake 
in  not  acquainting  his  excellency  and  the  board  with 
the  adjournment. 

The  governor  observed  to  them,  that  they  had 
industriously  avoided  acknowledging  the  sole  power 
of  adjourning,  as  well  as  proroguing  and  dissolving 
the  general  assembly,  is  vested  in  his  majesty’s  go- 
vernor, by  the  royal  charter.  They  thereupon  agreed 
to  the  following  message:  “ The  house  of  represen- 
tatives do  truly  ackuowledge,  that,  by  the  royal 
cha-ter,  your  excellency  and  the  governor  for  the 
time  being,  have  the  sole  power  and  authority  to 
adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  general  court; 
and  the  house  further  acknowledge,  that  your  excel- 
lency ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  de- 
sign and  intention  of  the  house,  in  their  adjourn- 
ment from  Wednesday  the  12th,  to  Tuesday  the  18th 
instant,  before  they  did  adjourn,  and  that  it  was  so 
designed  and  casually  omitted.” 

The  house  carefully  distinguished  between  the 
power  of  adjourning  the  general  court  and  adjourn- 
ing the  house  of  representatives,  one  branch  only, 
and  seem  to  suppose,  that  their  only  mistake  was 
their  not  acquainting  the  governor  and  the  board 
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with  their  intention,  which  was,  by  no  means,  satis- 
factory to  the  governor,  and  he  immediately  ordered 
the  house  to  attend  him  in  the  council  chamber. 
The  speaker  ordered  all  the  members  of  the  house 
to  be  called  in,  and,  expecting  a dissolution,  they 
resolved,  “ that  all  the  votes  of  the  house  in  the 
present  session,  more  especially  relating  to  any 
misunderstanding  or  difference  that  hath  arisen  be- 
tween his  excellency  and  the  house,  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  be  sent  home,  and  that  the  speaker  trans- 
mit them  to  William  Tailer,  Esq.,  now  resident  in 
London,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  such  persons,  as 
he  shall  think  fit,  desiring  them  to  lay  the  same 
before  his  majesty  in  council,  or  any  where  else, 
if  need  Require,  to  obviate  any  comp>aint  that  may 
be  made  by  his  excellency  the  governor  against 
the  proceedings  of  this  house  for  their  just  and  ne- 
cessary vindication.  So  much  time  was  taken  up  in 
this  vote,  or  resolve,  that  the  governor  was  highly 
offended,  and  sent  a second  time,  requiring  them  to 
attend  him  forthwith.  It  has  always  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  house,  before  and  since,  upon  a message 
from  the  governor,  to  stop  all  business,  and  go  up 
without  delay.  The  speaker,  at  this  time,  was 
among  the  forwardest  in  the  opposition.  There  was 
no  need  of  four  or  five  members  to  hold  him,  as  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  was  once  held,  in 
the  chair,  until  a number  of  strong  resolutions  had 
passed  the  house. 

The  governor  directed  his  speech  to  the  house 
only.  “ Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives  : 
I am  very  much  concerned  to  find  in  the  printed 
journal  of  the  house,  first,  an  order  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  draw  a memorial  upon,  or  representa- 
tion of,  my  speech,  made  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  assembly  in  March  last,  and,  afterwards,  the 
memorial  itself,  signed  by  Mr.  Cooke,  in  the  name 
of  the  committee. 

“ This  treatment  is  very  surprising,  from  a house 

representatives  that  profess  so  much  loyalty  and 
respect  to  his  majesty’s  government.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  irregular,  that  the  present  house  of 
representatives,  whereof  John  Clarke,  Esq.  is  speak- 
er, and  which  consists  of  a majority  of  new  mem- 
bers, should  take  upon  them  to  answer  my  speech  made 
to  a former  house  of  representatives,  whereof  Timo- 
thy Lindall,  Esq.  was  speaker.  These  proceedings 
are  not  only  improper,  but  without  precedent  from 
any  former  assembly. 

“ I must  also  observe  to  you,  that  you  have  not 
8hewn  that  respect  which  is  due  to  me  as  governor 
of  this  province,  by  suffering  this  order  or  memorial 
to  go  into  the  press,  before  it  was  communicated  to 
me,  which,  if  you  had  done,  I could  have  convinced 
you,  that  it  would  have  been  very  much  for  the  ser- 
vice of  your  constituents,  that  neither  the  order 
nor  the  memorial  should  have  appeared  in  print. 

“ It  is  my  opinion,  that  you  will  quickly  be 
convinced  how  much  you  have  been  wanting  in  your 
duty  and  interest,  by  disowning  the  authority  of  the 
righ  honourable  board,  which  his  majesty  has  con- 
stituted to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  province, 
and  all  the  other  plantations. 

“ For  these  reasons,  I should  have  dissolved  the 
general  court  when  the  memorial  first  appeared,  but 
I was  in  hopes  the  house  might  have  been  brought 
to  correct  or  expunge  it.  Instead  of  making  this 
use  of  my  tenderness,  you  have  gone  on  in  the  most 
undutiful  manner,  to  withdraw  from  his  majesty’s 
and  your  country’s  service,  by  adjourning  yourselves 
for  near  a week,  without  my  knowledge  and  con- 
#ent,  contrary  to  the  royal  charter,  which  absolutely 


vests  in  the  governors  of  this  province  the  power  ol 
adjourning,  proroguing  and  dissolving,  and  that  at 
a time  when  I thought  it  for  the  interest  of  the 
colony  to  adjourn  you  for  two  days  only,  having  an 
affair  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  communicate 
to  the  house,  which  was  to  persuade  you  to  take 
some  effectual  measures  to  prevent  the  plague  coming 
among  us,  there  being  nothing  so  likely  to  bring  it 
in  as  the  French  silk  and  stuffs  which  are  constant- 
ly brought  into  this  province. 

“ These  your  unwarrantable  proceedings  oblige 
me  to  dissolve  this  assembly.” 

This  speech,  and  the  dissolution  which  followed, 
further  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the 
governor.  Some  of  his  friends  wished  he  had  car 
ried  his  resentment  no  further  than  putting  an  end 
to  the  session  and  giving  time  to  deliberate.  There 
was  no  room  to  expect  a change  for  the  better, 
upon  a new  election. 

There  was  yet  no  open  war  with  the  Indians,  but 
they  continued  their  insults.  The  French  instigated 
them,  and  furnished  them  with  ammunition  and 
provisions.  Governor  Shute  published  a proclama- 
tion, requiring  the  inhabitants  to  remain  upon  their 
estates,  and  keep  possession  of  the  country.  No 
wonder  the  proclamation  was  not  obeyed.  We 
know  no  authority  he  had  to  require  them  to  remain. 
If  the  preservation  of  their  own  property  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  them  there,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected they  would  remain  merely  as  a barrier  for 
the  rest  of  the  province. 

In  the  month  of  August,  two  hundred  Indians, 
with  two  French  jesuits,  cam%  to  George  town  upon 
Arowsick  Island,  armed,  and  under  French  colours, 
and,  after  some  parley  with  the  inhabitants,  left  a 
letter  to  be  delivered  to  the  governor,  in  which  they 
make  a heavy  charge  against  the  English  for  unjustly 
invading  the  property  of  the  Indians,  and  taking 
from  them  the  country  which  God  had  given  them. 

Ralle,  their  spiritual  father,  was  their  patron  also 
in  their  temporal  concerns.  Either  from  a con- 
sciousness of  their  having  conveyed  the  country  to 
the  English,  or  from  a desire  of  peace  and  quiet, 
they  were  averse  to  engaging  in  war.  When  they 
were  at  their  villages,  the  priests  were  continually 
exciting  them  to  act  vigorously,  and  drive  all  the 
English  to  the  westward  of  Kennebec;  and  such 
was  their  influence  over  them,  that  they  would  often 
set  out  from  home,  with  great  resolution  to  persist 
in  their  demands,  and  in  their  parleys,  with  the 
commanders  of  forts,  as  well  as  at  more  public  trea- 
ties, would  appear,  at  first,  to  be  very  sturdy,  but 
were  soon  softened  down  to  a better  temper,  and 
made  to  agree  that  the  English  should  hold  the 
lands  without  molestation.  When  they  returned 
home,  they  gave  their  father  an  account  of  the  great 
firmness  they  had  shewn  in  refusing  to  make  any 
concessions,  and  to  this  we  are  to  impute  the  erro- 
neous relation  of  these  treaties  by  Charlevoix  and 
others. 

But  about  this  time  Toxus,  the  Norridgewock 
chief,  died.  When  they  came  to  choose  another 
Toxus,  the  old  men  who  were  averse  to  war,  con- 
trary to  Ralle’s  inclination,  pitched  upon  Ouikoui- 
roumenit,  who  had  always  been  of  the  pacific  party. 
They  took  another  very  disagreeable  step,  and  sub- 
mitted to  send  four  hostages  to  Boston,  sureties  for 
their  good  behaviour,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
damages  the  English  had  sustained.  Vaudreuil, 
the  governor  of  Canada,  was  alarmed,  and  thought 
it  necessary  to  exert  himself  upon  this  occasion. 
He  writes  to  father  Ralle,  of  the  15th  of  June,  e:  I 
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was  at  Montreal,  my  reverend  father,  when  your 
letters  of  the  16th  and  18th  of  May  came  to  my 
hands,  informing  me  of  the  bad  step  taken  by  the 
Norridgewocks,  in  choosing  Ouikouiroumenit  suc- 
cessor to  the  deceased  Toxus,  of  the  great  loss  which 
the  whole  Abenaki*  nation  hath  sustained  by  his 
death,  and  the  divisions  prevailing  among  the  Nor- 
ridgewocks, many  of  whom,  and  especially  their 
chiefs,  have  betrayed  the  interest  of  their  tribe  in 
openly  favouring  the  pretensions  of  the  English  to 
the  country  of  Norridgewock.  The  faint  hearts  of 
your  Indians  in  giving  hostages  to  the  English,  to 
secure  payment  of  the  damage  they  have  sustained, 
and  the  audacious  language  which  they  have  used 
eo  the  Indians,  in  order  to  keep  possession  of  their 
*oantry,  and  to  drive  you  out  of  it,  fully  convinced 
me  that  every  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs,  to  subject  them  to  the  English, 
if  the  utmost  care  should  not  be  immediately  taken 
to  prevent  so  great  a misfortune.  Without  a mo- 
ment’s delay  I set  out,  in  order  to  apply  myself  to 
the  business  of  Montreal,  and  from  thence  to  St. 
Francois  and  Becancour,  where  I prevailed  with 
the  Indians  of  those  villages  vigorously  to  support 
their  brethren  of  Norridgewock,  and  to  send  two 
deputies  for  that  purpose,  to  be  present  at  the  treaty 
and  to  let  the  English  know,  that  they  will  not 
have  to  do  with  the  Norridgewocks  alone  if  they 
continue  their  injuries  to  them.  The  intendant 
and  I have  joined  in  a letter,  to  desire  father  le 
Chase  to  take  a journey  to  Norridgewock,  in  order 
to  keep  those  Indians  in  their  present  disposition 
and  to  encourage  them  to  behave  with  firmness  and 
resolution.  He  will  also  go  to  Penobscot,  to  engage 
them  to  send  some  of  their  chiefs  also,  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion  and  to  strengthen  their  brethren.” 

Begoir,  the  intendant,  writes  at  the  same  time  to 
Ralle,  “ I wrote,  my  reverend  father,  to  Mons.  de 
Vaudreuil,  who  is  at  Montreal,  the  sentiments  of 
father  de  la  Chase  and  my  own,  viz.,  what  we  think 
convenient  to  be  done,  until  we  hear  from  the  coun- 
cil of  the  marine,  whether  the  French  shall  join  the 
Indians  to  support  them  openly  against  the  English, 
or  shall  content  themselves  with  supplying  ammuni- 
tion, as  the  council  has  advised  that  M.  Vaudreuil 
might  do,  in  case  the  English  should  enterprise  any 
thing  against  them.  He  thought  it  more  proper  to 
send  the  reverend  father  la  Chase,  than  Mons.  de 
Croisil,  lieutenant,  &c.,  because  the  English  can 
have  no  room  to  except  to  one  missionary’s  visiting 
another,  the  treaty  of  peace  not  forbidding  it ; 
whereas,  if  a French  officer  was  sent,  they  might 
complain  that  we  sent  Frenchmen  into  a country, 
which  they  pretend  belongs  to  them,  to  excite  the 
Indians  to  make  war  upon  them. 

“ It  is  to  be  wished  that  you  and  your  Indians 
may  be  suffered  to  live  in  quiet  until  we  know  the 
king’s  intentions  whether  we  shall  openly  join  the 
Indians  if  they  are  attacked  wrongfully;  in  the 
mean  time  we  shall  assist  them  with  ammunition, 
which  they  may  be  assured  they  shall  not  want. 

“ P.  S.  Since  I wrote  the  foregoing,  the  Indians 
of  St.  Francois  and  Becancour  have  desired  M. 
Vaudreuil  that  M.  de  Croisil  may  go  with  them  to 
be  a witness  of  their  good  disposition,  and  he  has 
consented  to  join  him  with  father  de  la  Chase.” 

The  Massachusetts  people  made  heavy  complaints 
of  the  French  governor,  for  supporting 'and  stirring 
up  enemies  against  them  in  time  of  peace  between 
the  two  crowns,  but  he  justified  himself  to  his  own 
master.  Ralle  was  ranked  by  the  English  among 
Lh«  most  infamous  villains,  and  his  scalp  would  have 


been  worth  an  hundred  scalps  of  the  Indians.  His 
intrepid  courage  and  fervent  zeal  to  promote  the 
religion  he  professed,  and  to  secure  his  neophytes  or 
converts  to  the  interest  of  his  sovereign,  w'ere  the 
principal  causes  of  these  prejudices.  The  French, 
for  the  same  reasons,  rank  him  with  saints  and 
heroes.  He  had  been  near  forty  years  a missionary 
among  the  Indians,  and  their  manner  of  life  had 
become  quite  easy  and  agreeable  to  him.  They 
loved  and  idolized  him,  and  were  always  ready  to 
hazard  their  own  lives  to  preserve  his.  His  letters, 
upon  various  subjects,  discover  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  superior  natural  powers,  which  had  been 
improved  by  an  education  in  a college  of  jesuits;  his 
latin  is  pure,  classical,  and  elegant;  he  had  taught 
many  of  his  converts,  male  and  female,  to  write,  and 
corresponded  with  them  in  their  own  language,  and 
made  some  attempts  in  Indian  poetry.  When  he 
was  young  he  learned  to  speak  Dutch,  and  so  came 
more  easily  to  a smattering  of  English,  enough  to 
be  understood  by  traders  and  tradesmen,  who  had 
been  employed  in  building  a church  and  other  work 
at  Norridgewock.  He  corresponded  in  latin  with 
one  or  more  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  and  had  a 
great  fondness  for  shewing  his  talent  at  controversy. 
Pride  was  his  foible,  and  he  took  great  delight  in 
raillery.  The  English  idiom  and  the  flat  and  bald 
Latin,  in  some  of  his  correspondent  letters,  afforded 
him  subjects.  Some  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well 
as  Cotton,  Norton,  Mitchel,  and  others  of  the  first 
ministers  of  the  country,  would  have  been  a match 
for  him.  He  contemned  and  often  provoked  the 
English,  and  when  threatened  with  destruction  by 
them,  if  they  should  ever  take  Norridgewock,  he 
replied,  “ If.” 

The  English  charge  the  Indians  with  perfidy  and 
breach  of  the  most  solemn  engagements.  The  Jesuit 
denies  it  and  justifies  their  conduct,  from  their  being 
under  duresse,  at  such  times,  and  compelled  to  agree 
to  whatever  terms  are  proposed  to  them;  particu- 
larly, when  they  met  governor  Shute,  at  Arowsiek, 
in  1717,  he  says,  the  body  of  the  Norridgewocks  had 
fully  determined,  that  the  English  should  settle  no 
farther  upon  Kennebeck  river  than  a certain  mill; 
for  all  the  pretence  they  had  to  go  beyond  that,  was 
a bargain  of  this  sort,  made  by  some  Englishman 
with  any  Indian  he  happened  to  meet  with.  “ I will 
give  you  a bottle  of  rum  if  you  will  give  me  leave  tc 
settle  here;  or,  if  you  will  give  me  such  a place.” 
“ Give  me  the  bottle,”  says  the  Indian,  “ and  take  as 
much  land  as  you  have  a mind  to the  Englishman 
asks  his  name,  which  he  writes  down  and  the  bar- 
gain is  finished.  Such  sort  of  bargains  being  urged 
against  the  Indians,  at  the  treaty,  they  rose  in  a 
body  and  went  away  in  great  wrath,  and,  although 
they  met  again  the  next  day  and  submitted  to  the 
governor’s  terms,  yet  when  they  came  home,  all 
they  had  done  was  disallowed  by  the  body  of  the 
nation  and  rejected.”  Whilst  the  English  kept 
within  the  mill  the  jesuit  forbad  the  Indians  molest- 
ing them,  but  if  any  settled  beyond  those  bounds, 
he  allowed  and  encouraged  the  Indians  to  kill  their 
cattle  and  to  make  other  spoil. 

The  consideration  made  by  the  purchasers  of  In- 
dian lands  was  not  alwi  ys  so  inconsiderable  as  the 
jesuit  mentions,  and  the  purchases  were  fiom  chiefs 
or  reputed  chiefs  or  sachems,  and  the  possession  had 
been  taken  and  improvements  made  scores  of  miles 
beyond  the  limits  he  would  restrain  the  English  to, 
more  than  sixty  years  before. 

The  French  governor,  Vaudreuil,  in  his  manu- 
script letters,  and  the  French  historian  Charlevoix, 
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m print,  suppose  the  English  settlers  to  be  mere 
intruders,  and  charge  the  English  nation  with  great 
injustice  in  dispossessing  the  Abanakis  of  their 
country.  The  European  nations,  which  have  their 
colonies  in  America,  may  not  reproach  one  another 
upon  this  head.  They  all  took  possession,  contrary 
to  the  minds  of  the  natives,  who  would  gladly  have 
been  rid  of  their  new  guests.  The  best  plea,  vix. 
that  a small  number  of  families  laid  claim  to  a 
greater  part  of  the  globe  than  they  were  capable  of1 
improving,  and  to  a greater  proportion  than  the 
general  proprietor  desigued  for  so  few  people,  “who 
therefore  had  acquired  no  such  right  to  it  as  to  ex- 
clude the  rest  of  mankind,  will  hold  as  well  for  the 
English  as  any  other  nation.  The  first  settlers  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  Plimouth  were  not  content 
with  this,  but  made  conscience  of  paying  the  natives 
to  their  satisfaction  for  all  parts  of  the  territory 
which  were  not  depopulated  or  deserted,  and  left 
without  a claimer.  Gorges,  the  original  pateutee 
of  the  province  of  Main,  made  grants  or  conveyance 
of  greater  part  of  the  sea  coast  and  l ivers  of  that 
province  without  purchase  from  the  natives,  other 
parts  had  been  purchased  from  them  by  particular 
persons,  and  the  remaining  part-,  as  well  as  the 
country  east  o?  it,  the  government  claimed  by  con- 
quest ; but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  several 
treaties  of  peace  this  right  had  not  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Indians,  nor  insisted  upon  by  the  En- 
glish, this  controversy  being  about  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  the  English  claimed  by  purchase, 
and  no  mention  made  of  a right  to  the  whole  by 
conquest. 

The  governor,  immediately  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  general  court,  issued  writs  for  a new  house  of' 
representatives,  and  the  court  met,  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust, at  the  George  tavern,  the  then  extreme  part 
of  Boston,  beyond  the  isthmus  or  neck,  the  small 
pox  then  prevailing  in  the  town.  The  house  chose 
Mr.  Clarke,  their  former  speaker,  and  informed  the 
governor  of  it  by  message,  and  he  sent  his  approba- 
tion, in  writing,  to  the  house.  They  passed  a re- 
solve, that  they  intended  no  more  by  their  message 
than  to  inform  the  governor  and  council  of  the 
choice  they  had  made,  and  that  they  had  no  need  of 
the  governor’s  approbation. 

The  first  act  of  the  house  gave  new  occasion  for 
controversy.  They  were  so  near  the  town  as  to  be 
in  danger,  and,  instead  of  desiring  the  governor  to 
adjourn  or  prorogue  the  court  to  some  other  place, 
they  passed  a vote  for  removing  the  court  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  sent  it  to  the  council  for  concurrence. 
The  council  nonconcurred  the  vote.  The  governor 
let  the  house  know,  that  he  should  be  very  ready  to 
gratify  them  if  he  was  applied  to  in  such  manner  as 
should  consist  with  the  sole  right  in  him  of  adjourn- 
ing, proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  court.  They 
replied,  that  they  were  very  willing  to  acknowledge 
his  right,  so  far  as  respected  time,  but  as  to  place, 
by  the  law  of  the  province,  the  court  was  to  be 
held  in  Boston,  and  therefore  an  act  or  order  of  the 
three  branches  was  necessary  to  remove  it  to  any 
other  place.  They  let  the  governor  know  further, 
that  although  they  had  met  in  consequence  of  his 
summons,  yet,  as  many  of  the  members  apprehended 
that  their  lives  were  in  djmger,  they  would  leave 
the  court  and  go  home.  There  was  a quorum,  how- 
ever, who  chose  to  risk  their  lives  rather  than  con- 
cede that  the  governor  had  power,  by  his  own  act, 
to  remove  the  court  from  Boston  to  any  other  town 
in  the  province,  or  risk  the  consequence  of  refusing 
to  remain  a sufficient  number  to  make  a house. 


The  governor  had  received  from  England  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  that  he  had  good 
right  to  negative  the  speaker;  and  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  trade  and  plantations  had  written  to 
him,  and  signified  their  approbation  of  his  proceeds 
ings.  These  papers  he  caused  to  be  laid  before  the 
house.  The  house  drew  up  a remonstrance,  in 
which  they  justified  their  own  conduct,  and  that  of 
former  assemblies,  in  their  controversies  with  the 
governor,  and  with  a great  deal  of  decency  declared 
that,  with  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  attor- 
ney-general, they  must  still  claim  the  right  of  solely 
electing  and  constituting  their  speaker;  and  they 
humbly  presumed  that  their  so  doing  could  not  be 
construed  a disrespect  to  his  majesty’s  instructions, 
or  bearing  upon  the  royal  prerogative.  The  gover- 
nor gave  them  a short  and  very'  moderate  answer; 
that  he  had  made  his  majesty’s  instructions  and  the 
royal  charter  the  rule  of  his  administration,  that  he 
did  not  desire  to  be  his  own  judge,  the  former  house 
had  voted  to  send  an  account  of  the  proceedings  to 
England,  and  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  him,  if 
the  present  house  would  state  the  case,  and  send  it 
home  to  persons  learned  in  the  law,  and  give  them 
directions  to  appear  for  the  house,  that  his  majesty 
might  judge  between  his  governor  and  them,  but  in  the 
meau  time  it  was  his  duty  to  follow  his  instructions 
until  they  were  countermanded. 

Here  seems  to  have  been  a calm  interval.  The 
flame  was  abated  but  the  fire  not  extinguished. 

F resh  fuel  soon  caused  a fresh  flame.  The  grant  to 
the  governor  afforded  proper  matter.  It  was  said 
the  house  were  bad  economists.  To  save  an  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  governor’s  salary  they  put  their 
constituents  to  the  expense  of  five  hundred  pounds 
for  their  own  wages.  If  the  governor’s  demand  was 
unreasonable,  the  house  may  be  justified,  although 
the  wages  of  the  members  for  the  time  spent  in  the 
debate  amounted  to  much  more  than  the  sum  in  dis- 
pute. The  currency  also  continued  to  depreciate, 
but  this  is  a consideration  which  never  had  its  just 
weight.  Twenty  shillings  one  year  must  be  as 
good  as  twenty  shillings  another.  They  received 
and  paid  their  private  dues  and  debts  in  bills  of 
credit  according  to  their  denominations,  why  should 
not  the  government’s  debts  be  paid  in  the  same 
manner  ? A majority  of  the  house  were  prevailed 
upon  to  vote  no  more  than  five  hundred  pounds,  for 
half  a year’s  salary,  equal  to  about  an  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  sterling. 

The  governor  was  irritated,  instead  of  obtaining 
an  established  salary  of  a thousand  pounds  sterling 
per  annum,  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  insist 
upon,  his  whole  perquisites  from  the  government 
would  not  afford  him  a decent  support,  and  they 
were  growing  less  every  day  by  the  sinking  of  the 
cuncucy  in  its  value. 

The  house,  from  an  expectation  that  the  governor 
would,  from  time  to  time,  make  complaints  to  the 
ministry,  voted  500/.  pounds  sterling  to  be  paid  into 
the  hands  of  such  persons  as  should  be  chosen  to  I 
defend  their  rights  in  England,  but!  the  council  | 
refused»to  concur  the  vote,  because  it  was  not  ex- 
pressed by  whom  the  persons  should  be  chosen. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  house  and  council  i 
came  into  a vote,  and  the  governor  was  prevailed  j 
with  to  consent  to  it,  “ that  300  men  should  be  sent 
to  the  head  quarters  of  the  Indians,  and  that  pro- 
clamation should  be  made  commanding  them,  on 
pain  of  being  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  severity, 
to  deliver  up  the  jesuits,  and  the  other  heads  and 
fomenters  of  their  rebellion,  and  to  make  satixfac- 
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tion  for  the  damage  tney  had  done ; and  if  tney  re- 
fused to  comply,  that  as  many  of  their  principal  men 
as  the  commanding  officer  should  think  meet,  should 
be  seized,  together  with  Ralle,  or  any  other  jesuit, 
and  sent  to  Boston ; and  if  any  opposition  should  be 
made,  force  should  be  repelled  by  force.”  Judge 
Sewall,  one  of  the  council,  scrupled  the  lawfulness 
of  this  proceeding  against  the  Indians  and  entered 
his  dissent.  This  gentleman  was  a great  friend  to 
the  aboriginals  of  every  tribe,  not  from  mere  hu- 
manity and  compassion,  but  from  a strange  notion 
that  they  were  part  of  the  ancient  people  of  God ; 
and  that  the  ten  tribes,  by  some  means  or  other,  had 
strolled,  into  America.  He  was  a commissioner  from 
the  corporation  for  propagating  the  gospel  among 
them,  and  with  his  own  substance  built  them  what 
he  named  a synagogue,  and  did  many  other  charit- 
able acts.  After  the  general  court  was  prorogued, 
the  governor,  notwithstanding  he  had  consented  to 
the  vote,  suspended  the  prosecution  until  the  Indian 
hostages  escaped  from  the  castle,  but  a war  being 
then  deemed  inevitable,  orders  vrere  given  for  rais- 
ing the  men.  The  hostages  were  taken  and  sent 
back  to  their  confinement,  and  the  orders  were  re- 
called. 

A promise  had  been  made,  by  the  governor,  to 
the  Indiana,  that  trading  houses  should  be  built, 
armourers  or  smiths  sent  down,  at  the  charge  of  the 
province,  and  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, clothing,  &c.,  for  their  furs  and  skins.  The 
compliance  with  this  promise  was  expected  from  the 
general  court ; and  at  any  other  time,  it  would  have 
been  thought  a well  judged  measure,  but  the  unhappy 
controversy  with  the  governor  would  not  suffer  any 
thing  from  him  to  be  approved  of,  and  the  private 
traders  provoked  the  Indians  by  their  frauds  and 
other  injuries,  and,  it  seems,  the  governor,  as  well 
as  good  Mr.  Sewall,  scrupled  whether  a declaration 
of  war  against  them  was  just  or  prudent.  This 
house  and  council  chose  to  call  the  proceedings 
against  them,  a prosecution  for  rebellion ; but,  if  a 
view  be  taken  of  all  the  transactions  between  the 
English  and  them  from  the  beginning,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  eay  what  sort  of  subjects  they  were,  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  they  understood  that  they  had 
promised  any  subjection  at  all. 

The  house,  dissatisfied  with  the  governor  for  not 
carrying  into  execution  a vote  of  the  whole  court, 
resolved  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  “ that 
the  government  has  still  sufficient  reason  for  prose- 
cuting the  eastern  Indians  for  their  many  breaches 
of  covenant.”  The  vote  being  sent  up  for  con- 
currence, the  council  desired  the  house  to  explain 
what  they  intended  by  prosecution,  but  they  refused 
to  do  it,  and  desired  the  council  either  to  concur  or 
non-concur  The  house  refusing  to  explain  their 
meaning,  the  board  undertook  to  explain  it,  and  con- 
curred the  vote  with  a declaration  that  they  under- 
stood it  to  be  such  a prosecution  as  had  been  deter- 
mined the  former  session.  This,  no  doubt,  was  ir- 
regular in  the  council,  and  left  room  to  question 
whether  it  was  a vote  of  the  court,  the  house  not 
having  agreed  to  it  as  the  council  qualified  it.  How- 
ever, in  consequence  of  it,  a party  of  men  were  or- 
dered up  to  Norridgewock,  and  returned  with  no 
other  success  than  bringing  off  some  of  Ralle’ s 
books  and  papers,  his  faithful  disciples  having  taken 
care  to  secure  his  person  and  fly  with  him  into  the 
woods.  This  insult  upon  their  chief  town,  and  the 
spoil  made  upon  their  priest,  did  not  long  remain 
unrevenged. 

The  session  began  at  Boston  the  3d  of  ember. 


The  governor  prorogued  the  court  to  meet  at  Cam- 
bridge the  7th;  and  before  they  proceeded  to  business, 
to  avoid  any  dispute  about  the  place  of  meeting, 
which  would  have  obstructed  the  important  affairs 
of  the  province,  he  gave  his  consent  to  a vote  of  the 
two  houses,  that  by  this  instance  of  the  governor’s 
adjourning  the  court  no  advantage  should  be  taken 
in  favour  of  his  sole  power  of  removing  the  court 
from  place  to  place.  In  his  speech,  he  had  taken 
no  notice  of  party  disputes,  and  only  recommended 
to  them  to  raise  money  for  the  service  of  the  go- 
vernment and  particularly  of  their  exposed  fron- 
tiers. 

The  house,  in  their  vote  for  supply  of  the  treasury, 
brought  in  a clause  which  had  not  been  in  former 
votes,  and  which  the  council  supposed  would  lay 
such  restraint  upon  the  money  in  the  treasury,  that 
it  would  not  be  in  the  governor’s  power,  with  their 
advice  and  consent,  so  much  as  to  pay  an  express 
without  a vote  of  the  whole  court;  they  therefore 
non-concurred  the  vote,  and  the  house  refused  any 
provision  without  that  clause.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dispute,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  members  for 
Boston,  was  seized  with  the  small  pox  and  died  in  a 
few  days.  The  speaker,  Mr.  Clarke,  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  physicians  in  Boston,  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  care  to  cleanse  himself  from  infection 
after  visiting  his  patients,  it  was  supposed,  brought  the 
distemper  to  his  brother  member,  which  so  terrified 
the  court,  that  after  the  report  of  his  being  seized,  it 
was  not  possible  to  keep  them  together,  and  the  go- 
vernor found  it  necessary  to  prorogue  them.  At 
the  next  session  in  March,  the  house  insisting  upon 
the  form  of  supply  which  they  had  voted  in  the  last 
session,  the  council  concurred. 

An  affair  happened  during  this  session,  which 
shewed  the  uncertainty  of  the  relation  the  Indians 
stood  in  to  the  English.  Castine,  son  by  an  Indian 
woman  to  the  Baron  de  St.  Castine,  who  lived  many 
years,  in  the  last  century,  at  Penobscot,  had  ap- 
peared among  the  Indians,  who  were  in  arms  at 
Arowsick.  By  an  order  of  court,  he  had  been  after- 
wards seized  in  the  eastern  country,  and  brought  to 
Boston  and  put  under  close  confinement.. 

The  house  ordered  that  he  should  be  brought  upon 
trial  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  before  the  superior 
court,  and  that  the  witnesses  who  saw  him  in  arms 
should  be  summoned  to  attend.  This,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  trying  in  one  county  a fact  com 
mitted  in  another.  The  council  non-concurred  anc 
voted  to  send  for  witnesses,  that  the  court  might 
judge  in  what  manner  to  proceed  against  him  ; but 
this  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  house.  Some  time 
after  a committee  was  appointed  to  examine  him. 
Castine  was  a very  subtle  fellow,  and  made  alL 
straight  with  the  committee.  He  professed  the 
highest  friendship  for  the  English,  and  affirmed  that 
he  came  to  Penobscot  to  preveut  the  Indians  from 
doing  mischief,  and  promised  to  endeavour  to  in- 
fluence all  that  tribe  to  keep  peace.  The  committee, 
therefore,  reported  and  the  two  houses  accepted  the 
report,  that  he  should  be  set  at  large.  The  gover- 
nor approved  of  this  proceeding;  he  had  yet  hopes 
of  preserving  peace.  To  have  punished  him  as  a 
traitor,  would  have  destroyed  all  hopes  of  an  accom- 
modation. It  might  also  be  very  well  questioned 
whether  it  would  have  been  justifiable.  The  tribe, 
or  nation,  with  which  he  was  mixed,  has  repeatedly, 
in  words  of  which  they  had  no  adequate  ideas,  ac- 
knowledged themselves  subjects ; but,  in  fact,  in  con- 
comitant as  well  as  precedent  and  subsequent  trans- 
actions with  them,  they  had  always  been  considered 
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as  free  and  independent;  and,  although,  they  lived 
within  the  limits  of  the  charter,  the  government 
never  made  any  attempt  to  exercise  any  civil  au- 
thority or  jurisdiction  over  them,  except  when  any 
of  them  came  within  the  English  settlements  and 
disputes  had  arisen  between  them  and  the  English 
subjects. 

The  house,  who,  the  last  session,  were  for  prose- 
cuting the  Indians,  and  could  not  reasonably  have 
supposed  that  they  would  bury,  as  they  express  them- 
selves, the  late  march  of  the  English  to  Norridge- 
wock,  seem,  notwithstanding,  to  be  suddenly  chang- 
ed from  vigorous  measures  for  bringing  them  to 
terms,  to  schemes  for  appeasing  and  softening  them ; 
and  a present  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Bomaseen, 
the  Norridgcwock  captain,  to  engage  him  in  favour 
of  the  English. 

The  small  pox,  this  year,  made  great  havoc  in 
Boston  and  some  of  the  adjacent  towns.  It  had 
been  brought  into  the  harbour  of  Boston  about  the 
middle  of  April  by  the  Saltortugas  fleet;  and  having 
been  prevented  spreading  for  near  twenty  years,  all 
born  within  that  time,  besides  many  who  had  es- 
caped it  before,  were  liable  to  the  distemper.  Of 
5889  which  took  it  in  Boston,  844  died.  Inocula- 
tion was  introduced  upon  this  occasion,  contrary  to 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  and  not 
without  hazard  to  the  lives  of  those  who  promoted 
it,  from  the  rage  of  the  people.  Doctor  C.  Mather, 
one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  Boston,  had  ob- 
served, in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  a letter  of 
Timonius  from  Constantinople,  and  a treatise  of 
Pylarinus,  Venetian  consul  at  Smyrna,  giving  a 
very  favourable  account  of  the  operation,  and  he 
recommended  a trial  to  the  physicians  of  the  town, 
when  the  small  pox  first  began  to  spread,  but  they 
all  declined  it,  except  Doctor  Boylston,  who  made 
himself  very  obnoxious.  To  shew  the  confidence  he 
had  of  success,  he  began  with  his  own  children  and 
servants.  Many  sober  pious  people  were  struck 
with  horror,  and  were  of  opinion  that,  if  any  of  his 
patients  should  die,  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
murderer.  The  vulgar  were  enraged  to  that  de- 
gree, that  his  family  were  hardly  safe  in  his  house,  and 
he  often  met  with  affronts  and  insults  in  the  streets. 

The  faculty,  in  general,  disapproved  his  conduct, 
but  Doctor  Douglas  made  the  most  zealous  opposi- 
tion. He  had  been  regularly  bred  in  Gotland, 
was  assuming  even  to  arrogance,  and  in  several 
fugitive  pieces,  which  he  published,  treated  all  who 
differed  from  him  with  contempt.  He  was  credu- 
lous, and  easily  received  idle  reports,  of  persons 
who  had  received  the  small  pox  by  inoculation 
taking  it  a second  time  in  the  natural  way,  of  others 
who  perished  in  a most  deplorable  manner  from  the 
corrupt  matter  which  had  so  infected  the  mass  of 
blood  as  to  render  the  patient  incurable.  At  other 
times  he  pronounced  the  eruption  from  inoculation 
to  be  only  a pustulary  fever,  like  the  chicken  or 
swine  pox,  nothing  analogous  to  the  small  pox,  and 
that  the  patient,  therefore,  had  not  the  least  secu- 
rity against  the  small  pox,  afterwards,  by  ordinary 
infection. 

Another  practiser,  Lawrence  Dalhonde,  who  had 
been  a surgeon  in  the  French  army,  made  oath 
that  at  Cremona,  about  the  year  1696,  the  operation 
was  made  upon  thirteen  soldiers,  four  of  which  died, 
three  did  not  take  the  distemper,  the  other  six 
hardly  escaped,  and  were  left  with  tumours,  inflam- 
mations, gangrenes,  &c. ; and  that,  about  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  the  small  pox  being  in  the 
army,  two  Muscovites  were  inoculated,  one  without 


any  immediate  effect,  but  six  weeks  after  was  seized 
with  a frenzy,  swelled  all  over  bis  body,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  poisoned,  and,  being  opened  after 
his  death,  his  lungs  were  found  ulcerated,  which  it 
was  determined  was  caused  by  inoculation. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  and  select  men  of  the 
town  called  together  the  physicians,  who,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  came  to  the  following  conclusions : 

“ That  it  appears,  by  numerous  instances,  that  ino- 
culation has  proved  the  death  of  many  persons,  soon 
after  the  operation,  and  brought  distempers  upon 
many  others  which,  in  the  end,  have  proved  deadly 
to  them.  That  the  natural  tendency  of  infusing 
such  malignant  filth  in  the  mass  of  blood  is  to  cor- 
rupt and  putrify  it,  and  if  there  be  not  a sufficient 
discharge  of  that  malignity,  by  the  place  of  incision 
or  elsewhere,  it  lays  a foundation  for  many  dange- 
rous diseases.  That  the  continuing  the  operation 
among  us  is  likely  to  prove  of  the  most  dangerous 
consequence.”  The  practice  was  generally  con- 
demned. 

The  common  people  imbibed  the  strongest  preju- 
dices, and  such  as  died  by  inoculation  were  no 
more  lamented  than  self-murderers.  Doctor  Mather,  | 
the  first  mover,  after  having  been  reproached  anil  j 
vilified  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  was  at  length  | 
attacked  in  a more  violent  way.  His  nephew,  Mr.  I 
Walter,  one  of  the  ministers  of  lloxbury,  having  j 
been  privately  inoculated  in  the  doctor’s  house  in 
Boston,  a villain,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, set  fire  to  the  fuze  of  a grenado  shell,  filled  j 
with  combustible  stuff,  and  threw  it  into  the  cham- 
ber where  the  sick  man  was  lodged.  The  fuze  was  t 
fortunately  beat  off  by  the  passing  of  the  shell 
through  the  window,  and  the  wild  fire  spent  itself  J 
upon  the  floor.  It  wras  generally  supposed  that  the  j 
bursting  of  the  shell  by  that  means  was  prevented ; j 
but  the  shell  was  not  filled  with  powder,  but  a j 
mixture  of  brimstone,  with  bituminous  matter.  A j 
scurrilous  menacing  writing  was  fastened  to  it. 

The  moderate  opposers  urged,  that  the  practice  I 
was  to  be  condemned,  as  trusting  more  to  the  ma-  j 
chination  of  men,  than  to  the  all-wise  providence  of 
God  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  as  tend- 
ing to  propagate  distempers  to  the  destruction  of 
mankind,  which  proved  it  to  be  criminal  in  its  na-  , 
ture,  and  a species  of  murdei\  The  magistrates  in  j 
Boston  supposed  it  had  a tendency  to  increase  the 
malignity,  and  prolong  the  continuance  of  the  in- 
fection, and  that  therefore  it  behoved  them  to  dis 
countenance  it. 

At  length,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  a bill  | 
was  brought  in,  and  passed,  to  prohibit  all  persons  ! 
from  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  but  the  council  j 
were  in  doubt,  and  the  bill  stopped. 

Such  is  the  force  of  prejudice.  All  orders  of 
men,  in  that  day,  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  con-  i 
demned  a practice  which  is  now  generally  approved,  | 
and  to  which  many  thousands  owe  the  preservation  j 
of  their  lives. 

Boylston  continued  the  practice,  in  spite  of  all  I 
the  opposition.  About  300  were  inoculated,  in  Bos-  j 
ton  and  the  adjacent  towns.  It  is  impossible  to  j 
determine  the  number  which  died  by  it.  Douglas  ! 
would  have  it  there  was  one  in  fourteen,  whilst  the 
favourers  of  the  practice  would  not  allow  more  than 
one  in  seventy  or  eighty.  It  was  evident,  from  the  i 
speedy  eruption,  that  many  had  taken  the  distemper  J 
before  they  were  inoculated.  Indeed,  where  per-  j 
sons  have  continued  in  an  infected  air  for  months 
together,  no  true  judgment  can  ever  be  made  of  the 
experiment. 
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(1722.)  The  new  house  of  representatives,  in 
May,  chose  the  former  speaker,  and  the  governor 
declared  his  approbation  in  the  same  manner  he 
had  done  before.  He  negatived  two  of  the  counsel- 
lors elect,  Colonel  Byfield  and  Mr.  William  Clark. 
Mr.  Clark,  being  a member  of  the  house  for  Boston, 
had  ever  adhered  closely  to  Mr.  Cooke.  The  go- 
vernor shewed  his  resentment,  by  refusing  to  admit 
him  to  the  council,  but  did  not  serve  his  own  inter- 
est, Mr.  Clarke’s  opposition  being  of  greater  conse- 
quence in  the  house. 

The  Indians  were  meditating  mischief,  from  the 
time  the  English  were  at  Norridgewock,  but  com- 
mitted no  hostilities  until  June  following.  They 
came  then  with  about  sixty  men,  in  twenty  canoes, 
into  Merrymeeting  Bay,  and  took  prisoners  nine 
families,  but  gave  no  marks  of  their  usual  rage  and 
barbarity.  Some  of  their  prisoners  they  released 
immediately,  and  others  in  a short  time  after. 
Enough  were  retained  to  be  a security  for  the  re- 
turn of  their  hostages  from  Boston.  Another  small 
party  of  Indians  made  an  attempt  upon  a fishing 
vessel  belonging  to  Ipswich,  as  she  lay  in  one  of 
the  eastern  harbours,  but  the  fishermen  being  armed 
they  killed  two  or  three  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
rest  retreated.  The  collector  of  the  customs  at  An- 
napolis Royal,  Mr.  Newton,  with  John  Adams,  son 
of  one  of  the  council  for  Nova  Scotia,  were  coming 
from  thence,  with  Captain  Blin,  to  Boston,  and, 
putting  in  to  one  of  the  Passimaquadies,  went 
ashore,  with  other  passengers,  and  were  all  seized, 
and  made  prisoners,  by  about  a dozen  Indians  and 
as  many  F rench ; the  people  left  on  board  the  sloop 
cut  their  cables  and  fled  to  Boston. 

Another  party  of  the  Indians  burned  a sloop  at 
St.  George’s  river,  took  several  prisoners,  and  at- 
tempted to  surprise  the  fort. 

Intelligence  of  these  several  hostile  acts  came  to 
Boston,  whilst  the  general  court  was  sitting,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  disposition  to  engage  in  war. 
Instead  of  the  former  vigorous  resolves,  upon  lesser 
provocations,  the  house  proposed  that  a message 
should  be  sent  to  the  Norridgewock  Indians  to  de- 
mand the  reasons  of  this  behaviour,  restitution  of 
the  captives,  and  satisfaction  for  damages,  and  ac- 
quaint them  that,  if  they  refused,  tfl'ectual  methods 
would  be  taken  to  compel  them.  The  hostages, 
given  by  the  Indians,  were  sent  down  to  the  east- 
ward, and,  upon  the  restoring  the  English  captives, 
they  were  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  friends  of  the  English  captives  were  impor- 
tunate with  the  government  to  take  measures  for 
cneir  redemption,  and  a view  to  effect  this  seems  to 
Lave  Deen  the  chief  reason  which  delayed  a declara- 
tion of  war.  But,  soon  after  the  prorogation  of  the 
court,  news  came  that  the  Indians  had  burnt  Bruns- 
wick, a village  between  Casco  Bay  and  Kennebcck, 
and  that  Captain  Harman,  with  part  of  the  forces 
posted  upon  the  frontiers,  had  pursued  the  enemy, 
killed  several,  and  taken  fifteen  of  their  guns. 
Immediately  after  this  news  (July  25),  the  gover 
nor,  by  advice  of  council,  caused  a declaration  of 
war  to  be  published. 

Foreign  wars  often  delivered  Greece  and  Rome 
from  their  intestine  broils  and  animosities,  but  this 
war  furnished  a new  subject  for  contention.  The 
governor  often  charged  the  party  in  the  house,  with 
assuming  the  direction  of  the  war,  and  taking  into 
their  hands  that  power  which  the  charter  gives  to 
the  governor.  He  gave  them  a hint  in  his  speech, 
(August  8th),  at  the  opening  the  next  session. 
“ One  thing  I would  articularly  remark  to  you. 


which  is  that,  if  my  hands  and  the  council’s  be  not 
left  at  a much  greater  liberty  than  of  late  they  have 
been,  I fear  our  affairs  will  be  carried  on  with  little 
or  no  spirit.  Surely,  every  person  who  wishes  well 
to  his  country  will  think  it  high  time  to  lay  aside  all 
animosities,  private  piques,  and  self-interest,  that 
so  we  may  unanimously  join  in  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  weighty  affairs  which  are  now  upon 
the  carpet.” 

The  house,  in  an  address  to  the  governor,  signi- 
fied their  sentiments  of  the  necessity  of  this  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  promised  “ all  necessary  and  cheerful 
assistance.”  A committee  of  the  two  houses  settled 
the  rates  of  wages,  *and  provisions  for  the  forces,  to 
which  no  exception  was  taken,  but  they  went  fur- 
ther, and  determined  the  service  in  which  they 
were  to  be  employed,  300  men  to  be  sent  upon  an 
expedition  to  Penobscot,  and  the  rest  to  be  posted 
at  different  places  on  the  frontiers,  and  qualified 
their  report,  by  desiring  the  governor  to  give  or- 
ders accordingly.  He  let  them  know,  that  the  king 
his  master,  and  the  royal  charter,  had  given  him  the 
sole  command  and  direction  of  the  militia  and  all 
the  forces,  which  might  be  raised  on  any  emergency, 
and  that  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  under  any 
direction  but  his  own,  and  those  officers  he  should 
think  fit  to  appoint.  The  house  made  him  no 
answer.  The  destination  of  the  military  forces  in 
this  manner,  and  making  the  establishment  of  their 
wages  depend  upon  a compliance  with  it,  had  not 
been  the  practice  in  former  wars  and  administra- 
tions, but  the  governor  found  he  must  submit  to  it, 
or  the  frontiers  would  be  without  defence.  He  gave 
up  his  own  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Penobscots, 
and  had  laid  the  same  plan  which  the  committee 
had  reported,  and  he  intended  to  prosecute  it,  which 
made  his  compliance  more  easy.  The  house,  being 
dissatisfied  with  Major  Moody,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces,  passed  the  vote  desiring  the 
governor  to  dismiss  him.  The  council  non-con- 
curred  this  vote,  “ because  he  was  condemned  un- 
heard,” and  substituted  another  vote,  to  desire  the 
governor  to  send  for  him,  that  he  might  attend  the 
court,  but  this  the  house  would  not  agree  to,  and 
sent  a separate  message  to  the  governor  to  desire 
him  to  suspend  the  major  from  his  post.  The  go- 
vernor told  them  he  was  surprised  they  should  de- 
sire so  high  a piece  of  injustice  as  the  punishing  a 
man  without  hearing  what  he  had  to  say  lor  him- 
self, and  let  them  know  that  he  would  enquire  into 
the  grounds  of  their  complaint.  Several  other  votes 
passed,  relative  to  the  forces,  which  the  governor 
did  not  approve. 

At  the  next  session,  November  15th,  he  recom- 
mended a law  to  prevent  mutiny  and  desertion,  for 
want  of  which  the  men  were  daily  running  away. 
The  house  thought  it  necessary  to  be  first  satisfied, 
whether  the  desertion  in  the  army  was  not  owing  to 
the  unfaithfulness  of  the  officers,  and  appointed  two 
committees,  one  to  repair  to  the  head  quarters  on 
the  eastern,  and  the  other  on  the  western  frontiers, 
with  powers  to  require  the  officers  to  muster  their 
companies,  when  an  exact  list  was  to  be  taken  of 
the  men  that  appeared,  an  account  of  all  deserters, 
and  of  all  such  as  were  absent  upon. furlough,  or 
had  been  dismissed,  or  had  been  exchanged,  toge- 
ther with  divers  other  powers.  They  then  applied 
to  the  governor  to  give  orders  to  all  in  command  to 
pay  a a proper  deference  to  the  vote  and  order  of 
the  house  respecting  repeated  abuses  and  misma- 
nagements among  the  forces,  &c. 

This  the  governor  thought  he  had  good  right  to 
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except  to,  and  he  made  the  vote  itself,  as  well  as  the  they  sent  another  message  to  him  to  desire  him  to 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed,  an  article  of  Inform  the  house,  whether  he  would  send  for  Walton 


complaint  against  the  house  to  the  king ; but  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  it,  and  either  made,  or 
intended  to  make  this  condition,  that  the  commit- 
tees should  make  report  to  him.  The  house  urged 
this  consent  against  him,  but,  in  England,  it  was 
not  thought  a sufficient  justification. 

The  conceding  in  one  point  naturally  led  to  a de- 
mand of  the  like  concessions  in  others. 

It  was  thought  a salutary  measure  to  send  for  de- 
legates from  the  Iroquois,  who  were  in  friendship 
with  the  colony,  and  to  desire  them  to  use  the  influ- 
ence tjjey  had  over  the  eastern  Indians,  in  order  to 
their  making  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done,  and 
to  their  good  behaviour  for  the  time  to  come.  When 
the  delegates  came  to  Boston,  the  house  voted  that 
the  speech  to  be  made  to  them  by  the  governor 
should  be  prepared  by  a committee  of  the  two  houses. 
The  governor  had  prepared  his  speech,  and  he  di- 
rected the  secretary  to  read  it  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, but  this  was  not  satisfactory  and  they 
sent  a message,  to  desire  that  what  the  secretary 
had  read  might  be  laid  before  the  house.  The 
governor  refused,  at  first,  but,  upon  further  con- 
sideration consented,  desiring  they  would  speedily 
return  it.  They  sent  it  back  to  him  and  let  him 
know  they  would  not  agree  to  it,  unless  he  would 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  general  court,  and  the 
house  of  representatives  might  be  present  when 
the  speech  was  delivered.  This  was  disagreeable 
to  him,  and  a novelty  to  the  Indians,  who  had 
always  considered  in  their  treaties,  the  governor  of 
Pensyivania,  as  well  as  the  governor  of  New  York, 
to  be  treating  with  them  in  their  own  names,  or  the 
name  of  the  king,  and  not  of  their  respective  assem- 
blies, but  he  submitted. 

In  Consequence  of  the  vote  of  tue  house,  in  the 
last  session,  the  governor  had  directed  an  expedition 
to  Penobscot,  although  it  was  not  altogether  agree- 
able to  his  own  judgment.  It  seems  he  had  hopes 
of  an  accommodation,  with  that  tribe  at  least.  Col. 
Walton,  who  had  the  command  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers, selected  forces  proper  for  the  purpose,  and  they 
had  actually  began  their  march,  when  intelligence 
arrived  to  the  Colonel,  that  Arowsick  was  attacked 
by  a great  number  of  Indians.  He  immediately 
bent  an  express  with  orders  to  the  forces  to  return, 
and  acquainted  the  governor  with  his  proceedings. 
The  council  advised  to  keep  the  whole  forces  for  the 
defence  of  our  own  inhabitants,  and  to  suspend  act- 
ing upon  the  offensive  until  winter,  which  they 
judged  a more  proper  season  for  the  expedition  ; and 
the  men,  in  consequence  of  this  new  advice,  were 
employed  in  marches  on  the  borders  of  the  frontiers. 
But  the  house  were  dissatisfied,  and  sent  a message 
to  the  governor  “ to  desire  him  to  order,  by  express, 
Col.  Walton  to  appear  forthwith  before  the  house,  to 
render  his  reasons  why  the  orders  relating  to  the 
expedition  had  not  been  executed.”  This  was  not 
only  to  take  Walton  from  the  command,  as  long  as 
the  house  should  think  fit  to  detain  him,  but  the  or- 
ders, “ relating  to  the  expedition,”  might  be  under- 
stood to  mean  the  orders  which  had  been  given  by 
the  house,  and  not  what  he  had  received  from  the 
captain  general.  The  governor  told  the  committee 
that  he  would  take  no  notice  of  tfie  message  from 
the  house  unless  it  was  otherwise  expressed;  besides 
he  and  the  council  were  well  satisfied,  and  he 
thought  every  body  else  was.  He  added,  that  he 
intended  the  officers  should  give  an  account  “to 
him”  of  their  con?:ct.  The  next  day  (Nov.  20), 


as  they  had  desired.  He  then  told  the  committee, 
he  would  send  his  answer  to  the  house  when  they 
thought  proper.  Upon  this,  they  seem  to  have  ap- 
pointed a messenger  to  go  to  the  eastward,  upon 
what  occasion  does  not  appear,  and  the  next  day 
passed  the  following  extraordinary  vote:  “ Whereas 
this  house  did,  on  Thursday  last,  appoint  a commit- 
tee to  wait  on  his  excellency  the  governor,  praying 
his  orders  for  Col.  Walton’s  appearance  before  the 
house,  and  renewed  their  request  to  him  yesterday, 
and  his  excellency  has  not  yet  seen  cause  to  comply 
with  that  vote,  and  the  denial  of  Col.  Walton’s  being 
sent  for  has  extremely  discouraged  the  house,  in 
projecting  any  further  schemes  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  under  any  views  of  success.  And  ' this  hous^ 
being  zealously  inclined  to  do  what  in  them  lies  to 
bring  this  people  out  of  the  calamities  and  perplexi- 
ties of  the  present  war,  and  to  spare  no  cost  and 
charge  to  effect  so  great  a good,  were  some  things 
at  present  remedied:  We  do,  therefore,  once  more, 
with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  concern  for  our 
country’s  good,  apply  to  your  excellency  for  your 
speedy  issuing  your  orders  concerning  Col.  Walton, 
to  be  dispatched  by  the  messenger  of  this  house 
going  into  those  parts.”  The  governor  did  not  like 
to  be  so  closely  pressed,  and  when  the  committee 
came  to  his  house,  he  told  them  he  would  not  re- 
ceive the  vote,  and,  as  it  was  inserted  in  the  report  j 
and  journal  of  the  house,  “ he  went  his  way.”  They 
then  appointed  their  speaker  and  eight  principal 
members,  a committee  to  wait  upon  the  governor 
and  desire  him  to  return  to  the  chair,  “ on  some  im- 
portant affairs  which  lay  before  the  house,”  but  he 
refused  to  see  the  committee,  and  directed  his  ser-  i 
vant  to  tell  them  he  would  not  then  be  spoke  to  by 
any  body. 

Walton  was  a New  Hampshire  man  at  the  head 
of  the  forces,  a small  part  only  of  which  were  raised 
in  that  government.  This  might  prejudice  many, 
but  there  wras  a private  grudge  against  him,  in  some  I 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  house,  and  they  never  left  j 
pursuing  him  until  they  effected  his  removal. 

The  house,  finding  the  governor  would  not  comply, 
all  their  messages  to  him  being  exceptionable,  as 
founded  upon  a supposed  right  in  the  house  to  call  , 
the  officers  out  of  the  service  to  account  before  them  j 
whensoever  they  thought  proper,  and  also  to  order 
the  particular  services  in  which  the  forces  should  be  - j 
employed  without  leaving  it  in  the  governor’s  power 
to  vary,  they  made  some  alterations  in  the  form  of  i 
their  request,  and  (Dec.  4th)  passed  the  following  | 
vote : “ Whereas  this  house  have  been  informed  of  J 
divers  miscarriages  in  the  management  of  the  war 
in  the  eastern  country,  voted  that  his  excellency  the 
governor  be  desired  to  express  to  Col.  Walton,  that 
he  forthwith  repair  to  Boston,  and  when  he  hath  at-  i 
tended  upon  his  excellency,  that  hi?  would  please  to  I 
direct  him  to  wrait  on  this  house,  that  they  might  ex  ■ 
amine  him  concerning  his  late  conduct  in  proseeu 
iing  the  war,  more  especially  referring  to  the  late  ] 
intended  expedition  to  the  fort  of  Penobscot.”  This  j 
being  more  general,  and  not  confined  to  the  laying 
aside  the  expedition,  which  was  known  to  be  in  ' 
consequence  of  orders,  the  governor  was  willing  it 
should  be  construed  favourably  and  sent  for  Walton.  ! 

The  council  having  steadily  adhered  to  the  gover*  [ 
nor,  he  took  this  opportunity  to  recommend  to  the  \ 
house,  to  act  jointly  with  the  council  in  messages  to 
him  of  general  concern,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
verbal  message  to  the  secretary,  endeavoured  to  ; 
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soften  the  temper  of  the  house.  “ Mr.  Speaker,  his 
excellency  commands  me  to  acquaint  this  honourable 
house,  that  he  has  taken  into  consideration  the  se- 
veral messages  relating  to  Col.  Walton,  and  thinks 
it  most  agreeable  to  the  constitution,  and  what 
would  tend  to  keep  up  a good  agreement  between 
the  council  and  house  of  representatives,  for  all 
their  messages,  of  a public  nature  and  wherein  the 
whole  government  is  concerned,  to  be  sent  up  to  the 
council  for  their  concurrence,  and  not  immediately 
to  himself;  however,  that  he  will  give  order  for  Col. 
Walton’s  coming  up  to  town,  and  when  he  has  re- 
ceived an  account  of  his  proceedings,  the  whole 
court  shall  have  the  hearing  of  him  if  they  desire 
it.”  In  this  way,  the  governor  intended  to  guard 
against  any  undue  proceeding,  there  being  no  dan- 
ger of  the  council’s  condemning  a measure  to  which 
a little  while  before  they  had  given  their  advice  and 
consent ; but  the  house  improved  the  hint  to  a very 
different  purpose,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  voted 
“ that  a committee,  to  consist  of  eleven  members  of 
the  two  houses,  seven  of  the  house  of  representatives 
and  four  of  the  council,  shall  meet  in  the  recess  of 
the  court,  once  in  fourteen  days,  and  oftener  if  occa- 
sion shall  require,  to  concert  what  steps  and  methods 
shall  be  put  in  practice  relative  to  the  war,  and  hav- 
ing agreed  upon  any  projections  or  designs,  to  lay 
them  before  his  excellency  for  his  approbation,  who 
is  desired  to  take  effectual  care  to  carry  them  into 
speedy  execution.”  In  affairs  of  government,  of 
what  nature  soever,  this  was  an  innovation  in  the 
constitution;  but  in  matters  relative  to  the  war  it 
was  taking  the  powers  from  the  goyernor,  which  be- 
longed to  him  by  the  constitution,  and  vesting  them 
in  a committee  of  the  two  houses.  The  council 
unanimously  nonconcurred  the  vote,  and  an  alter- 
cation ensued  between  them  and  the  house,  but  the 
council  persevered.  In  the  mean  time  the  governor 
was  engaged  in  the  house  with  new  disputes. 

The  committee  of  the  house,  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  eastern  frontiers,  returned,  and  instead  of 
making  their  report  to  the  governor,  which  was  the 
condition  of  his  consent  to  their  authurity,  and  of 
his  orders  to  the  officers  to  submit  to  them,  they 
made  their  report  to  the  house.  This  was  disinge- 
nuous. It  would  not  do  to  urge  that  he  had  no 
right  to  make  conditions  to  their  votes,  for  he  had 
given  no  consent,  unless  it  was  conditional,  and 
without  his  consent  they  could  have  no  authority. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  report,  he  sent  to  the 
house  for  his  original  order,  which  he  had  delivered 
to  the  committee.  They  answered  that  they  were 
not  possessed  of  it,  but  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee had  left  an  attested  copy  on  their  files,  which 
he  might  have  if  he  pleased,  but  he  refused  the  copy 
and  insisted  upon  the  original.  He  then  sent  for 
John  Wainwright,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
to  attend  him  in  council,  and  there  demanded  the 
return  of  the  original  order.  Wainwright,  in  gene- 
ral, was  what  was  called  a prerogative  man,  but  the 
nouse  had  enjoined  him  not  to  return  the  order.  He 
acknowledged  he  had  the  order  in  his  possession, 
but  desired  to  be  excused  from  delivering  it,  the 
house  having  directed  him  to  deliver  no  original 
papers.  The  original  vote  of  the  house  and  the  go- 
vernor’s order  were  as  follows : 

“ In  the  house  of  representatives,  Nov.  11,  1712. 

“ Whereas  this  house  have  been  informed  of  re- 
peated abuses  and  mismanagements  among  the  offi- 
cers now  in  pay,  tending  greatly  to  the  dishonour 
and  damage  of  the  government,  and  are  desirous  to 
use  all  proper  and  suitable  methods  for  the  full  dis- 
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covery  thereof.  And,  to  effect  the  same,  have  sent 
a committee  from  the  house,  to  enquire  into  these 
rumours  and  report  how  they  find  things.  We,  the 
representatives,  do  most  earnestly  desire  your  excel- 
lency’s orders,  by  the  same  committee,  to  the  com- 
manding officer  and  all  others  in  command  there,  to 
pay  all  proper  deference  to  the  vote  and  order  of 
this  house  respecting  the  matter. 

“ John  Clarke,  Speaker.” 
“Boston,  Nov.  J To  the  officer  commanding  in  chief 
the  17th,  1722.  ^ to  the  eastward. 

“ I do  hereby  give  orders  to  the  commanding  offi 
cers  and  all  other  inferior  officers,  to  pay  deference 
to  the  committee,  and  do  expect  that  the  committee 
lay  first  before  me  their  report  as  captain  general, 
and,  afterwrards,  upon  the  desire  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, it  shall  be  laid  before  them. 

“Samuel  Shute.” 

The  house  expected  the  governor  w’ould  complain 
of  them  for  usurping  a military  power,  and  might 
refuse  to  part  with  the  original  votes  or  orders  by 
which  he  had  signified  his  consent  to  it,  the  condi- 
tion not  preceding  the  exercise  of  such  power. 

Soon  after  (Dec.  18th)  Col.  Walton  came  to  town, 
and  the  house  sent  their  committee  to  desire  the  go- 
vernor to  direct  him  to  attend  the  house  the  next 
morning,  but  the  governor  refused  to  give  such  or- 
ders, and  told  the  committee,  that  if  his  officers 
were  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  it  should  be  before 
the  whole  court.  They  then  sent  their  door  keeper 
and  messenger  to  Walton,  and  let  him  know  the 
house  expected  his  attendance.  He  went  imme- 
diately, but  refused  to  give  any  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, without  leave  from  the  governor.  The 
next  day,  Walton  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
whole  court,  and  the  governor  sent  a message  by  the 
secretary,  to  acquaint  the  house,  that  they  might 
then  ask  any  questions  they  thought  proper  relativ 
to  his  conduct;  but  they  resolved,  that  their  inten 
in  sending  for  him  was  that  he  should  appear  before 
them.  The  next  day,  he  sent  another  message  to 
acquaint  the  house  that  Walton  was  then  before  the 
governor  and  council  with  his  journal,  and  if  the 
house  inclined  to  it,  he  desired  them  to  come  up, 
and  ask  any  questions  they  thought  proper.  They 
returned  for  answer,  that  they  did  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient, for  they  looked  upon  it  not  only  their  pri- 
vilege, but  duty,  to  demand,  of  any  officer  in  the  pay 
and  service  of  the  government,  an  account  of  his- 
management,  while  employed  by  the  public. 

This  perhaps,  in  general,  was  not  the  cause  bt 
dispute,  but  the  question  was,  whether  he  was  cul- 
pable for  observing  the  orders  which  the  governor 
had  given  contrary  to  the  declared  mind  and  order 
of  the  house.  They  then  passed  an  order  for  Wal- 
ton forthwith  to  lay  his  journal  before  the  house. 
This  was  their  last  vote  relative  to  this  affair,  whilst 
the  governor  was  in  the  province.  He  had,  without 
making  it  public,  obtained  his  majesty’s  permission 
to  leave  the  province  and  go  to  England.  The  pre- 
judice, in  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  increas- 
ed every  day.  It  was  known  to  his  friends,  that  as 
he  sat  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  his  house,  the  win- 
dow and  door  of  a closet  being  open,  a bullet  en- 
tered through  the  window  and  door  passages,  and 
passed  very  near  him.  If  some  thought  this  a mere 
accident,  yet  as  he  knew  he  had  many  virulent  ene- 
mies, he  could  not  be  without  suspicion  of  a w’icked 
design;  but  his  principal  intention  in  going  home, 
was  to  represent  the  conduct  of  the  'nouse,  to  call 
them  to  answer  before  his  majesty  in  council,  and  to 
obtain  a decision  of  the  points  in  controversy,  and 
2 U 
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thereby  to  remove  all  occasion  or  pretence  for  fur- 
ther disputes.  Hi6  departure  was  very  sudden.  The 
Seahorse  man  of  war,  Captain  Durell,  lying  in 
Nantasket,  bound  to  Barbadoes,  to  convoy  the 
Saltortugas  fleet,  the  governor  went  on  board  her, 
Dec.  27th,  intending  to  go  from  Barbadoes  the  first 
opportunity  for  London.  Not  one  member  of  the 
court  was  in  the  secret,  nor  indeed  any  person  in 
the  province  except  two  or  three  of  his  domestics. 
The  wind  proved  contrary  for  three  or  four  days, 
during  which,  the  owners  of  the  ship  Ann,  Captain 
Finch,  which  was  then  loading  for  London,  by  em- 
ploying a great  number  of  hands,  had  her  fitted  for 
the  sea  and  sent  her  to  Nantasket,  and  offered  the 
governor  his  passage  in  her,  and  he  went  on  board 
and  sailed  the  1st  of  January. 

Colonel  Shute  had  the  character  of  being  humane, 
friendly,  and  benevolent,  but  somewhat  warm  and 
sudden  upon  provocations  received,  was  a lover  of 
ease  and  diversions,  and  for  the  sake  of  indulging 
his  inclinat'ons,  in  those  respects,  would  willingly 
have  avoided  controversy  with  particular  persons  or 
orders  of  men  in  the  government;  but  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  arrive  when  parties  ran  high,  and  the 
opposition  had  been  violent.  With  great  skill  in 
the  art  of  government,  it  might  not  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  kept  both  parties  in  sus- 
pense, without  interesting  himself  on  either  side, 
until  he  had  broken  their  respective  connections  or 
the  animosity  had  subsided ; but,  void  of  art,  with 
great  integrity,  he  attached  himself  to  that  party 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  right,  and  made  the 
other  his  irreconcilable  enemies.  His  negativing 
Mr.  Cooke,  when  chose  to  the  council,  was.no  more 
than  what  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do  by 
charter,  but  the  refusal  to  accept  him  as  speaker, 
perhaps,  was  impolitic,  the  country  in  general  sup- 
posing it  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  house, 
and  it  would  have  been  less  exceptionable  to  have 
dissolved  them  immediately,  which  he  had  a right 
to  do,  than  to  dissolve  them  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  enforce  his  negative,  when  his  right  was 
doubtful  in  the  province,  although  not  so  with  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general,  who  supposed  the 
house  of  representatives  claimed  a privilege  which 
the  house  of  commons  did  not.  The  leading  men 
in  the  house  of  representatives  did  not  think  so. 
That  point  had  not  been  in  question  in  England 
since  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  when 
it  was  rather  avoided  than  determined,  and  it  was 
not  certain  that  the  house  of  commons  in  the  reign 
of  King  George  the  First  would  more  readily  have 
given  up  the  point  than  their  predecessors  in  the 
time  of  King  Charles.  The  house,  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  controversy,  had  less  to  say  for  them- 
selves, and,  with  respect  to  the  attempts  upon  his 
military  authority,  were  glad  to  be  excused  by  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  having  been  in  the  wrong. 
The  reducing  his  salary,  which,  at  the  highest, 
would  no  more  than  decently  support  him,  was 
highly  resented  by  him,  and  his  friends  said  that  he 
would  have  remained  in  the  government,  and  waited 
the  decision  of  the  other  points,  if  the  two  hundred 
pounds,  equal  to  about  fifty  pounds  sterling,  the 
deduction  made,  had  been  restored. 

Under  an  absolute  monarch  the  people  are 
without  spirit,  wear  their  chains  despairing  of  free- 
dom. A change  of  masters  is  the  sum  of  their 
hopes,  and,  after  insurrections  and  convulsions,  they 
still  continue  slaves.  In  a government  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  liberty,  as  far  as  government 
and  liberty  can  consist,  such  are  the  sweets  of  li- 


berty, that  we  often  see  attempts  for  a greater  de- 
gree of  it  than  will  consist  with  the  established 
constitution,  although  anarchy,  the  greatest  and 
worst  of  tyrannies  may  prove  the  consequence,  until 
the  eyes  of  the  people  are  opened,  and  they  see  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  their  former  happy  state  of 
government  and  order. 

The  lieut.-governor  took  the  chair,  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  maintain  the  same 
cause  which  had  forced  his  predecessor  out  of  it. 
Personal  prejudice  against  the  governor  was  the 
cause  of  assuming  rights  reserved  by  charter  to  tbe 
crown.  The  cause  now  ceased,  but  power  once  as- 
sumed is  not  willingly  parted  with.  Mr.  Dummer 
had  conducted  himself  very  discreetly.  His  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  the  governor  lost  him  some 
friends,  and  proved  a prejudice  to  him  and  to  his 
successors,  for  it  had  been  usual  to  make  an  annual 
grant  or  allowance  to  the  lieut.-governor,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  being  at  hand,  or  as  they  expressed 
it,  ready  to  serve  the  province,  in  case  of  the  gover- 
nor’s absence,  but,  after  the  two  or  three  first  years 
from  his  arrival,  they  withheld  it.  Without  any 
mention  of  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  in  a short 
speech  to  the  two  houses,  he  let  them  know  that  he 
would  concur  with  them  in  every  measure  for  his 
majesty’s  service,  and  the  good  of  the  province. 
An  aged  senator,  Mr.  Sewall,  the  only  person  alive 
who  had  been  an  assistant  under  the  old  charter, 
addressed  himself  to  the  lieut.-governor  with  great 
gravity  and  simplicity,  in  a primitive  style,  which, 
however  obsolete,  may  be  worth  preserving.  “ If 
your  honour  aijd  the  honourable  board  please  to 
give  me  leave,  I would  speak  a word  or  two,  upon 
this  solemn  occasion.  Although  the  unerring  pro- 
vidence of  God  has  brought  your  honour  to  the 
chair  of  government,  in  a cloudy  and  tempestuous 
season,  yet  you  have  this  for  your  encouragement, 
that  the  people  you  have  to  do  with  are  a part  of 
the  Israel  of  God,  and  you  may  expect  to  have  of 
the  prudence  and  patience  of  Moses  communicated 
to  you,  for  your  conduct.  It  is  evident,  that  our 
Almighty  Saviour  counselled  the  first  planters  to 
remove  hither,  and  settle  here,  and  they  dutifully 
foilow’ed  his  advice,  and  therefore  he  will  never 
leave  nor  forsake  them,  nor  theirs;  so  that  your 
honour  must  needs  be  happy  in  sincerely  seeking 
their  happiness  and  welfare,  which  your  birth  and 
education  will  incline  you  to  do.  Difficilia  quat 
pulchra.  I promise  myself,  tint  they  wrho  set  at 
this  board  will  yield  their  faithful  advice  to  youi 
honour,  according  to  the  duty  of  their  place.” 

The  house  thought  it  necessary  to  take  immediate 
measures  for  their  defence  and  vindication  in  Eng- 
land. The  governor  had  mentioned  nothing  more 
to  their  lieut.-governor  than,  that  he  was  embarked, 
and  intended  to  return  to  his  government  early  ip 
the  fall.  This,  the  lieut.-governor  communicated 
to  the  council,  and  the  council  to  the  house.  They 
sent  a committee  immediately  to  the  lieut.-governor, 
to  pray  him  to  inform  them  what  he  knew  of  the 
governor’s  intended  voyage ; but  he  could  tell  them 
no  more.  They  then  appointed  another  committee 
“ to  prepare  and  lay  before  the  house  what  they 
think  proper  to  be  done  in  this  critical  juncture,  in 
their  just  and  necessary  vindication  at  the  court  at 
home,”  and  a ship,  Captain  Clerk,  then  ready  to 
sail  for  London,  was  detained  until  the  dispatches 
were  ready.  Anthony  Sanderson,  a merchant  of 
London,  had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Popple,  of 
the  plantation  office,  in  a letter  to  the  speaker,  as  a 
proper  person  for  the  province  agent.  To  him  the 
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house  sent  their  papers,  to  be  improved  as  they 
should  order. 

(1723.)  The  house  was  loth,  suddenly,  to  recede, 
and,  the  day  after  the  governor  sailed,  they  ap- 
pointed a committee,  to  join  with  a committee  of 
council,  to  consider  of  proper  ways  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  report  of  a committee  of  war. 
This  was  the  province  of  the  captain  general,  and 
the  council  refused  a concurrence.  The  house  then 
passed  another  vote,  protesting  against  carrying  on 
an  offensive  war,  unless  Walton,  the  colonel,  and 
Moody,  the  major,  should  be  removed,  and  other 
suitable  persons  appointed.  Before  the  council 
passed  upon  this  vote,  the  two  obnoxious  persons 
were  prevailed  upon  to  write  to  the  lieut. -governor, 
and  desire  a dismission,  provided  they  might  be 
paid  their  wages,  and,  the  letters  being  communi- 
cated to  the  council,  they  passed  another  vote,  de- 
siring the  lieut.-governor  to  dismiss  the  officers, 
agreeable  to  the  letters  received  from  them.  This 
vote  the  house  non-concurred,  and  insisted  upon 
their  own  vote,  which  the  council  then  non-con- 
curred.  The  ..house  then  passed  a resolve,  that,  un- 
less Walton  and  Moody  were  dismissed,  they  should 
be  necessitated  to  draw  off  part  of  the  forces,  and 
sent  their  * resolve  to  be  laid  upon  the  council  table.’ 
The  lieut.-governor,  by  a message,  let  the  house 
know,  that  the  king  had  appointed  him  general  of 
the  forces,  and  that  he,  only,  had  the  power  to 
draw  them  off,  and  added,  that  he  expected  all  mes- 
sages from  the  house  should  be  properly  addressed 
to  him,  otherwise  he  should  pay  no  regard  to  them. 
The  house  were  sensible  they  had  gone  too  far,  and 
appointed  a committee  to  wait  upon  the  lieut.-go- 
vernor,  to  desire  they  might  have  leave  to  withdraw 
their  resolve,  and  declared  that,  however  expressed, 
they  intended  only  that  they  would  not  vote  any 
further  pay  and  subsistence.  They  persisted,  how- 
ever, in  their  refusal  to  provide  for  the  pay  of  the 
two  officers,  whose  ‘dismission  they  required,  nor 
would  they  make  provision  for  further  carrying  on 
the  war  until  other  officers  were  appointed. 

Among  the  other  instances  of  additional  power 
to  the  house  they  had,  by  degrees,  acquired  from 
the  governor  and  council  the  keys  of  the  treasury, 
and  no  monies  could  be  issued  without  the  vote  of 
the  house  for  that  purpose.  This  is  no  more  than 
some  colonies,  without  charters,  claim  and  enjoy; 
but  by  the  charter,  all  monies  are  to  be  paid  out  of' 
the  treasury  ‘ by  warrant’  from  the  governor,  with 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council.  The  right  of  the 
house  to  originate  all  acts  and  orders  for  raising 
monies  from  the  people  and  to  appropriate  such 
monies  to  such  services  as  they  thought  proper, 
was  not  disputed,  but  they  went  further,  and  would 
not  admit  that  payment  should  be  made  for  such 
services  until  they  had  judged  whether  they  wTere 
well  performed,  and  had  passed  a special  order  for 
such  payment.  Thus  they  kept  every  officer. de- 
pendent, and  Walton,  because  he  had  not  observed 
their  orders  to  go  to  Penobscot,  but  had  conformed 
to  the  governor’s  orders,  from  whom  he  derived  all 
the  authority  he  had  to  march  any  where,  was  de- 
nied his  pay.  Other  matters  were  alleged  against 
Walton  in  the  course  of  the  dispute,  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  principal. 

The  exposed  state  which  the  frontiers  must  have 
been  in,  if  the  forces  had  been  drawn  off,  and  thev 
could  not  be  kept  there  without  pay,  induced  the 
lieut.-governor  to  dismiss  Walton,  and  to  appoint 
Thomas  Westbrooke  colonel  and  commandei-in- 
chief,  whereupon  an  establishment  was  settled  by 


the  house,  premiums  were  gran  ed  for  Indian  scalps 
and  prisoners,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  session. 

The  Indians,  we  have  observed,  were  instigated 
by  the  French  to  begin  the  war.  The  old  men 
were  averse  to  it.  Ralle,  with  difficulty,  prevailed 
upon  the  Norridgewocks.  The  Peuobscots  were 
still  more  disinclined  and,  after  hostilities  began, 
expressed  their  desires  of  an  accommodation.  The 
St.  Francois  Indians,  who  lived  upon  the  borders  of 
Canada,  and  the  St.  John’s,  as  also  the  Cape  Sable 
Indians,  were  so  remote,  as  not  to  fear  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  villages  by  the  English.  They  mixed 
with  the  Norridgewocks  and  Penobscots,  and  made 
the  war  general.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  the 
enemies  surprized  Canso,  and  other  harbours  near 
to  it,  and  took  sixteen  or  seventeen  sail  of  fishing 
vessels,  all  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts.  Go- 
vernor Phillips  happened  to  be  at  Canso,  and  caused 
two  sloops  to  be  manned,  partly  with  volunteer 
sailors  from  merchant  vessels,  which  were  loading 
with  fish,  and  sent  them,  under  the  command  of 
John  Eliot  of  Boston,  and  John  Robinson  of  Cape 
Ann,  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  Eliot,  as  he  was 
ranging  the  coast,  observed  seven  vessels  in  a har- 
bour called  Winnepaug,  and  concealed  all  his  men, 
except  four  or  five,  until  he  came  near  to  one  of  the 
vessels,  which  had  about  forty  Indians  aboard,  who 
were  in  expectation  of  another  prize  falling  into 
their  hands.  As  soon  as  he  was  within  hearing, 
they  hoisted  their  pennants  and  called  out,  ‘ strike, 
English  dogs,  and  come  aboard,  for  you  are  all 
prisoners.’  Eliot  answered,  that  he  would  make  all 
the  haste  he  could.  Finding  he  made  no.  attempt 
to  escape,  they  began  to  fear  a tartar,  anocut  their 
cable,  with  intent  to  run  ashore,  but  he  was  too 
quick  for  them,  and  immediately  clapped  them 
aboard.  For  about  half  an  hour  they  made  a bravo 
resistance;  but,  at  length  some  of  them  jumping 
into  the  hold,  Eliot  threw  his  hand  grenadoes  after 
them,  which  made  such  havoc,  that  all  which  ro- 
mained  alive  took  to  the  water,  where  they  were  a 
fatal  mark  for  the  English  shot.  From  this,  or  a 
like  action,  probably  took  rise  a common  expression 
among  English  soldiers,  and  sometimes  English 
hunters,  who,  when  they  have  killed  an  Indian, 
make  their  boast  of  having  killed  a black  duck. 
Five  only  reached  the  shore. 

Eliot  received  three  bad  wounds,  and  several  of 
the  men  were  wounded,  and  one  killed.  Seven 
vessels,  with  several  hundred  quintals  of  fish,  and 
fifteen  of  the  captives,  were  recovered  from  the 
enemy.  They  had  sent  many  of  the  prisoners  away, 
and  nine  they  had  killed  in  cold  blood.  The  Nova 
Scotia  Indians  had  the  character  of  being  more 
savage  and  cruel  than  the  other  nations. 

Robinson  retook  two  vessels,  and  killed  several 
of  the  enemy.  Five  other  vessels  the  Indians  had 
carried  so  far  up  the  bay,  above  the  harbour  of  Ma- 
lagash,  that  they  were  out  of  his  reach,  and  he  had 
not  sufficient  men  to  land,  the  enemy  being  very 
numerous. 

The  loss  of  so  many  men  enraged  them,  and  they 
had  determined  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the 
poor  fishermen,  above  twenty  of  whom  yet  remained 
prisoners  at  Malagash  harbour,  and  they  were  all 
destined  to  be  sacrificed  to  tbe  manes  of  the  slain 
Indians.  The  powowing  and  other  ceremonies  were 
performing  when  Captain  Blin,  in  a sloop,  appeared 
off  the  harbour,  and  made  the  signal,  or  sent  in  a 
token,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  him 
and  the  Indians,  when  he  was  their  prisoner,  should 
be  his  protection.  Three  of  the  Indians  went 
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aboard  his  vessel,  ancl  agreed  for  the  ransom  both 
of  vessels  and  captives,  which  were  delivered  to 
nim,  and  the  ransom  paid.  In  his  way  to  Boston 
he  made  prisoners  of  three  or  four  Indians  near 
Cape  Sables,  and,  about  the  same  time,  Captain 
Southack  took  two  canoes,  with  three  Indians  in 
each,  one  of  which  was  killed,  and  the  other  five 
brought  to  Boston. 

This  Nova  Scotia  affair  proved  very  unfortunate 
for  the  Indians.  The  Massachusetts  frontiers  af- 
forded them  less  plunder,  but  they  were  in  less 
danger.  On  the  16th  of  September,  between  four 
and  five  hundred  Indians  were  discovered  upon 
Arowsiek  Island,  by  a party  of  soldiers  who  were 
employed  as  a guard  to  the  inhabitants  while  at 
their  labour.  They  immediately  made  an  alarm, 
by  firing  some  of  their  guns,  anil  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  by  this  means,  had  sufficient  notice  to 
shelter  themselves  in  the  fort  or  garrison  house,  and 
also  to  secure  part  of  their  goods  before  the  enemy 
came  upon  them. 

They  fired  some  time  upon  the  fort,  and  killed 
one  man,  after  which  they  fell  to  destroying  the 
cattle,  about  fifty  head,  and  plundering  the  houses, 
and  set  fire  to  twenty-six  houses,  the  flames  of  which 
the  owners  beheld  from  the  fort,  lamenting  the  in- 
sufficiency of  their  numbers  to  sally  out  and  prevent 
the  mischief. 

These  were  the  Indians  who  put  a sfop  to  the 
march  to  Penobscot.  There  were  in  the  fort  about 
forty  soldiers,  under  Capt.  Robert  Temple  and  Capt. 
Penhall^w.  Capt.  Temple  was  a gentleman  who 
came  oWk  from  Ireland,  Avith  an  intent  to  settle  in 
the  couircry  with  a great  number  of  families  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  but  this  rupture  with  the  In- 
dians broke  his  measures,  and  having  been  an  officer 
in  the  army,  Col.  Shute  gave  him  a command  here. 
Walton  and  Harman,  upon  the  first  alarm,  made 
all  the  dispatch  they  could,  and  before  night  came 
x.o  the  island  in  two  whaleboats  with  thirty  men 
more.  With  their  joint  force  the  English  made  an 
attempt  to  repel  the  enemy,  but  the  disproportion  in 
numbers  was  such  that,  in  a bush  fight  or  behind 
trees,  there  Avas  no  chance,  and  the  English  retreat- 
ed to  the  fort.  The  enemy  dreAV  off  the  same  night, 
and  passing  up  Kennebeck  river,  met  the  province 
sloop,  and  tiring  upon  her  killed  the  master,  Bar- 
tholomeAV  Stretton,  and  then  made  an  attempt  upon 
Richmond  fort,  and  from  thence  went  to  the  village 
of  NorridgeAvock,  their  head  quarters. 

A man  was  killed  at  Berwick,  which  was  the  last 
mischief  done  by  the  enemy  this  first  year  of  the 
war. 

When  the  general  court  met  in  May,  next  year, 
no  advice  had  been  received  of  any  measures  taken 
by  the  governor  in  England.  The  house  chose  their 
speaker,  and  placed  him  in  the  chair  without  pre- 
senting him  to  the  lieut.-governor,  which  he  took  no 
notice  of.  They  continued  their  claim  to  a share  in 
Ihe  direction  of  the  war,  and  insisted,  that  if  any 
proposals  of  peace  should  be  made  by  the  Indians, 
they  should  be  communicated  to  the  house  and  ap- 
proved by  them.  They  repeated  also  a vote  for  a 
committee  of  the  two  houses  to  meet  in  the  recess  of 
the  court,  and  to  settle  plans  for  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  war,  which  the  lieut.-governor  was  to 
carry  into  execution,  but  in  this  the  council  again 
noncurred.  The  lieut. -governor’s  seal  being  affixed 
to  a belt,  given  to  the  delegates  from  the  Iroquois, 
who  came  to  Boston  to  a conference,  the  house  pas- 
sed a resolve  “ that  the  seal  be  defaced,  and  that  the 
seal  of  the  province  be  affixed  to  the  belt,  as  the 


committee  of  the  two  houses- have  agreed,”  and  sent 
the  resolve  to  the  council  for  their  concurrence. 
The  council,  instead  of  concurring,  voted,  as  well 
they  might,  that  the  resolve  contained  just  matter  of 
offence,  and  therefore  they  desired  the  house  to 
withdraw  it.  This  produced  another  resolve  from 
the  house  still  higher,  “ that  the  affixing  a private 
seal,  contrary  to  the  agreement  of  a committee,  was 
a high  affront  and  indignity  to  them,  and  therefore 
they  very  justly  expected  the  advisers  and  promo- 
ters thereof  to  be  made  known  to  the  house.”  There 
was  a double  error  in  this  transaction  of  the  house, 
the  lieut.-governor  having  the  unquestionable  right 
of  ordering  the  form  of  proceeding  in  treaties  or 
conferences  of  this  kind,  and  the  house  having  no 
authority  to  direct  the  king’s  seal  to  be  applied  to 
any  purpose,  the  governor  being  the  keeper  of  the 
seal;  and  although,  in  common  parlance,  called  the 
province  seal,  yet,  properly  speaking,  it  was  the  j 
king’s  seal  for  the  use  of  the  province. 

The  neut.-governor  took  no  public  exception  to 
any  votes  of  the  house  this  session,  which  we  must  j 
presume  to  be  owing  to  his  apprehensions,  that  in  a 
short  time,  a full  consideration  AA'Ould  be  had  in 
England  of  matters  of  the  same  nature  during  CoL  l 
Shute’s  administration.  Before  the  next  session  of  ! 
the  general  court  (Oct.  23d),  the  agent,  Mr.  Sander-  ; 
son,  transmitted  to  the  speaker  a copy  of  the  heads  ! 
of  complaint  exhibited  against  the  house,  for  en- 
croaching upon  his  majesty’s  prerogative  in  seven  I 
instances. 

1.  “In  their  behaviour  with  respect  to  the  trees  j 
reserved  for  masts  for  the  royal  navy. 

2.  For  refusing  to  admit  the  governor’s  negative 
upon  their  choice  of  a speaker. 

3.  Assuming  power  in  the  appointment  of  days  | 
for  fasting  and  thanksgiving. 

4.  Adjourning  themselves  to  a distant  day  by  j 
their  own  act. 

5.  Dismantling  forts,  and  directing  the  artillery  j 
and  warlike  stores  to  other  than  the  custody  of  the 
captain  general,  or  his  order. 

6.  Suspending  military  officers  and  refusing  their 
pay. 

7.  Appointing  committees  of  their  own  to  direct 
and  muster  his  majesty’s  forces.” 

The  house  voted  the  complaint  groundless,  and 
ordered  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  be  remitted 
Sanderson,  to  enable  him  to  employ  counsel  to  justify 
the  proceedings  of  the  house.  The  vote  being  sent 
to  the  council  was  unanimously  nonconcurred. 

The  house  then  prepared  an  answer  to  the  several  1 
articles  of  complaint,  and  an  address  to  the  king,  to 
which  they  likewise  desired  the  concurrence  or  ap- 
probation of  the  council;  but  they  were  disapproved 
and  sent  back  with  a vote  or  message,  that  “ in 
faithfulness  to  the  province,  and  from  a tender  re- 
gard to  the  house  of  representatives,  the  board  can- 
not but  declare  and  give  as  their  opinion,  that  the 
answer  is  not  likely  to  recommend  this  government 
and  people  to  the  grace  and  favour  of  his  majesty, 
but  on  the  contrary,  has  a tendency  to  render  us 
obnoxious  to  the  royal  displeasure.” 

The  house,  however,  ordered  the  answer  and  aa-  ! 
dress  to  be  signed  by  the  speaker,  and  forwarded  j 
to  Mr.  Sanderson,  to  be  improved  as  they  should 
order. 

The  council  thereupon  prepaid  a separate  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  go- 
vernor. The  nonconcurrence  of  council  Avith  these 
measires  of  the  house,  was  resented,  and  the  house 
desirei  to  .know  what  part  of  their  answer  had  a ten 
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dency  to  render  the  government  and  people  obnox 
ious.  Here  the  council,  very  prudently,  avoided  en 
gaging  in  controversy  with  the  house.  “ It  was  not 
their  design  to  enter  into  a detail,  but  only  to  inti- 
mate their  opinion,  that  considering  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  affairs,  some  better  method  might  be 
taken  than  an  absolute  justification.”  They  had 
shewn  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the 
house,  in  every  article  which  furnished  matter  for 
the  complaint,  except  that  of  the  speaker,  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  prevent  them;  but  now  this 
conduct  was  impeached,  the  arguments  used  by  the 
council  in  a dispute  with  the  house,  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  council  and  set  their  conduct  in 
an  advantageous  light,  but  they  would  strengthen 
and  increase  the  prejudice  against  the  country  in 
general.  This  was  an  instance  of  public  spirit  worthy 
of  imitation. 

The  house  then  resolved,  “ that  being  apprehen- 
sive that  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people 
are  struck  at,  by  governor  Shute’s  memorial  to  his 
majesty,  it  is  therefore  their  duty  as  well  as  interest, 
to  send  some  suitable  person  or  persons  from  hence, 
to  use  the  best  method  that  may  be  to  defend  the 
constitution  and  charter  privileges.”  They  had  no 
power  over  the  treasury,  without  the  council,  and 
therefore  sent  this  vote  for  concurrence;  but  it  was 
refused,  and  the  following  vote  passed  in  council  in- 
stead of  it:  “The  liberties  and  privileges  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s good  subjects  of  this  province  being  in  dan- 
ger, at  this  present  critical  conjuncture  of  our  public 
affairs  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  being 
our  duty  as  well  as  interest  to  use  the  best  methods 
that  may  be  in  defence  of  the  same;  and  whereas 
Jeremiah  Duramer,  Esq.,  the  agent  of  this  court,  is 
a person  of  great  knowledge  and  long  experience 
in  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  has  greatly  merit- 
ed of  this  people,  by  his  printed  defence  of  the 
charter,  and  may  reasonably  be  supposed  more  ca- 
pable of  Serving  us  in  this  existence,  than  any  per- 
son that  may  be  sent  from  hence,  voted,  that  the 
6aid  Mr.  agent  Dummer  be  directed  to  appear  in 
behalf  of  the  province,  for  the  defence  of  the  charter, 
according  to  such  instructions  as  he  shall  receive 
from  this  court.”  This  vote  plainly  ifitimated,  that 
by  the  late  conduct  of  the  house,  the  charter  of  the 
province  was  in  danger,  but  the  house  seem  to  have 
overlooked  it,  and  concurred  with  an  amendment, 
“ that  Mr.  Sanderson  and  a person  sent  from  hence 
be  joined  with  Mr.  Dummer.”  The  council  agreed, 
that  a person  should  be  sent  home,  but  refused  to 
join  Sanderson.  Before  the  house  passed  upon  this 
amendment,  they  made  a further  trial  to  obtain  an 
independency  of  the  council,  and  voted,  that  there 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  to  the  speaker  of 
the  house,  three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  be  ap- 
plied as  the  house  should  order.  Near  three  weeks 
were  spent  in  altercations  upon  this  subject,  between 
the  council  and  the  house ; at  length  it  was  agreed 
that  one  hundred  pounds  should  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  house,  and  two  hundred  to  be  paid  to  such 
agents  as  should  be  chosen  by  the  whole  court.  The 
house  were  in  arrears  to  Sanderson,  which  they 
wanted  this  money  to  discharge,  and  then  were  con- 
tent to  drop  him. 

f The  manner  of  chusing  civil  officers  had  been  by 
a joint  vote  or  ballot  of  council  and  house.  This 
gave  a great  advantage  to  the  house,  who  were  four 
times  the  number  of  the  board.  But  to  be  more 
sure  of  the  person  the  majority  of  the  house  were 
fond  of,  they  chose  Mr.  Cooke  for  agent,  and  sent 
the  vote  to  the  board  for  concurrence.  The  council 


nonconcured,  and  insisted  on  proceeding  in  tbo 
usual  way,  which  the  house  were  obliged  to  comply 
with.  The  choice,  however,  fell  upon  the  same-  per- 
son, and  he  sailed  for  London  the  18th  of  January. 

Col.  Westbrook  with  230  men  set  out  from  Kcne- 
beck,  the  11th  of  February  this  year,  with  small  ves- 
sels and  a whale-boat,  and  ranged  the  coast  as  fur  east 
as  Mount  Desart.  Upon  his  return,  he  went  up 
Penobscot  river,  where,  about  thirty-two  miles  from 
the  anchoring  place  of  the  transports,  he  discovered 
the  Indian  castle  or  fortress,  wailed  with  stockadoes, 
about  seventy  feet  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
which  inclosed  twenty-three  well  finished  wigwams. 
Without,  was  a church  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty 
broad,  very  decently  finished  within  and  without, 
and  a very  commodious  house  in  which  the  priest 
dwelt.  All  was  deserted,  and  all  the  success  attend- 
ing this  expedition  was  the  burning  the  village. 
The  forces  returned  to  St.  Georges,  the  20th  of 
March. 

Captain  Harman  was  intended,  wdth  about  120 
men,  for  Norridgewock  at  the  same  time,  and  set 
out  the  Gth  of  February,  but  the  rivers  were  so  open 
and  the  ground  so  full  of  water,  that  they  could 
neither  pass  by  water  nor  land;  and  haviug  with 
great  difficulty  reached  to  the  upper  falls  of  Amas- 
coggin,  they  divided  into  scouting  parties,  and  re- 
turned without  seeing  any  of  the  enemy. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  engage  the  six  nations 
and  the  Scatacook  Indians  in  the  war,  and  commis- 
sioners were  sent  to  Albany  empowered  to  promise 
a bounty  for  every  scalp  if  they  would  go  out  against 
the  enemy,  but  they  had  no  further  success  than  a 
proposal  to  send  a large  number  of  delegates  to 
Boston. 

The  commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  in  Albany 
had  the  command  of  the  six  nations,  and  would  not 
have  suffered  them  to  engage  in  war  if  they  Lad  in- 
clined to  it.  The  Massachusetts  commissioners  were 
amused,  and  a large  sum  was  drawn  from  the  go- 
vernment in  valuable  presents  to  no  purpose.  No 
less  than  sixty-three  Indians  came  to  Boston,  Au- 
gust the  21st,  the  general  court  then  sitting.  A 
very  formal  conference  was  held  with  them,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  court,  but  the  delegates  would 
not  involve  their  principals  in  war;  if  any  of  their 
young  men  inclined  to  go  out  with  any.  parties  of 
the  English,  they  were  at  liberty  and  might  do  as 
they  pleased.  Two  young  fellows  offered  their  ser- 
vice, and  were  sent  down  to  Fort  Richmond,  on 
Kenebeck  river.  Capt.  Heath  the  commander,  or- 
dered his  ensign  (Coleby)  and  three  of  the  garrison 
to  go  up  the  river  with  them.  After  they  had  tra- 
velled a league  from  the  fort,  they  judged  by  the 
smell  of  fire  that  a party  of  the  enemy  must  be  near. 
The  Mohawks  would  go  no  further  until  they  were 
strengthened  by  more  men,  and  sent  to  the  fort  for 
a whaleboat,  with  as  many  men  as  she  could  carry. 
Thirteen  men  were  sent,  and  soon  after  they  had 
joined  the  first  party,  about  thirty- of  the  enemy  ap- 
peared, and  after  a smart  skirmish  fled  to  their  ca- 
noes, carrying  off  two  of  their  company  dead,  or  so 
badly  wounded  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  and  leaving 
their  packs  behind.  Coleby,  who  commanded  the 
party,  was  killed,  and  two  others  wounded.  The 
Mohawks  had  enough  of  the  service  and  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  stay  any  longer,  and  were  sent 
back  to  Boston. 

Small  parties  of  the  enemy  kept  the  frontiers  in 
constant  terror,  and  now  and  then  met  with  success. 

In  April  they  killed  and  took  eight  persons  at 
Scarborough  and  Falmouth.  Among  the  dead,  waa 
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the  serjeant  of  the  fort,  Chubb,  whom  the  Indians 
took  to  be  Capt.  Harman,  and  no  less  than  fifteen 
ctf  them  aimed  at  him  at  the  same  time,  and  lodged 
eleven  bullets  in  his  body.  This  was  lucky  for  the 
rest,  many  more  escaping  to  the  fort  than  would 
otherwise  have  done.  In  May,  they  killed  two  at 
or  near  Berwick,  one  at  Wells,  and  two  travelling 
between  York  and  Wells.  In  June,  they  came  to 
Roger  Dering’s  garrison,  at  Scarborough,  killed  his 
wife  and  took  three  of  his  children  as  they  were 
picking  berries,  and  killed  two  other  persons.  In 
July,  Dominicus  Jordan,  a principal  inhabitant  and 
proprietor  of  Saco,  wras  attacked  in  his  field  by  five 
Indians,  but  keeping  his  gun  constantly  presented, 
without  firing,  they  did  not  care  to  close  in  with 
him,  and  after  receiving  three  wounds  recovered  the 
garrison.  In  August,  the  enemy  appeared  west- 
ward, and  on  the  13th  killed  two  men  at  Northfield; 
and  the  next  day  a father  and  four  of  his  sons,  mak- 
ing hay  at  a meadow  at  Rutland,  were  surprised  by 
about  a dozen  Indians.  The  father  escaped  in  the 
bushes,  but  the  four  sons  fell  a prey  to  the  enemy. 
Mr.  Willard,  the  minister  of  Rutland,  being  abroad, 
armed,  fell  into  their  hands  also,  having  killed  one 
and  wounded  another  before  he  was  slain  himself. 
The  last  of  the  month,  they  killed  a man  at  Cocheco, 
and  killed  or  carried  away  another  at  Arundel.  The 
1 1th  of  October,  about  seventy  of  the  enemy  attack- 
ed the  blockhouse  above  Northfield,  and  killed  or 
wounded  four  or  five  of  the  English.  Col.  Stoddard 
marched  immediately  with  fifty  men  from  Nor- 
thampton to  reinforce  Northfield,  fifty  men  belong- 
ing to  Connecticut  having  been  drawn  off  the  day 
before.  Justice  should  be  done  to  the  government 
of  Connecticut.  Their  frontiers  were  covered  by 
the  Massachusetts,  and  if  they  had  not  contributed 
to  the  charge  of  the  war,  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  Massachusetts  people  would  have  drawn  in  and 
left  Connecticut  frontiers  exposed.  Nevertheless, 
they  generally,  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts, 
sent  forces  every  year  during  the  summer,  in  this 
and  former  wars,  and  paid  their  wages,  the  provis- 
ions being  furnished  by  this  government. 

In  October,  the  enemy  surprised  one  Cogswell, 
and  a boat’s  crew,  which  were  with  him  at  Mount 
Desart.  December  25th,  about  sixty  Indians  laid 
siege  to  the  fort  at  Muscongus  or  St.  George’s. 
They  surprised  and  took  two  of  the  garrison,  who 
informed  them  the  fort  was  in  a miserable  condition, 
but  the  chief  officer  there,  Kennedy,  being  a bold, 
resolute  man,  the  garrison  held  out  until  Colonel 
Westbrook  arrived,  with  force  sufficient  to  scatter 
the  besiegers  and  put  them  to  flight. 

This  summer,  also,  July  14th,  the  Indians  sur- 
prised one  Captain  Watkins,  who  was  on  a fishing 
voyage  at  Canso,  and  killed  him  and  three  or  four 
of  his  family  upon  Durell’s  Island. 

Douglas,  and  other  writers,  applaud  the  adminis- 
tration for  conducting  this  war  with  great  skill. 
The  French  could  not  join  the  Indians,  as  in  for- 
mer wars.  Parties  of  the  English  kept  upon  the 
march,  backwards,  and  forwards,  but  saw  no  In- 
dians. Captain  Moulton  went  up  to  Norridgewoek, 
and  brought  away  some  books  and  papers  of  the 
jesuit,  Ralle,  which  discovered  that  the  French 
were  the  instigators  of  the  Indians  to  war,  but  he 
saw  none  of  the  enemy.  He  came  off  without  des- 
troying their  houses  and  church.  Moulton  was  a 
discreet,  as  well  as  brave,  man,  and  probably  ima- 
gined this  instance  of  his  moderation  would  provoke 
in  the  Indians  the  like  spirit  towards  the  English. 
August  25.  A Nipmug  Indian,  John  Quittamug, 


came  to  Boston,  and  was  entertained  by  several 
gentlemen,  who  accounted  him  a great  prodigy. 
Forty  years  before  he  had  been  remarked  as  an  old 
Indian,  and  must  now  have  been  above  112  year* 
of  age.  He  constantly  affirmed,  that  in  the  year 
1630,  upon  a message  from  the  English  that  they 
were  in  want  of  corn,  soon  after  their  arrival,  ho 
went  with  his  father  to  Boston,  and  carried  from 
the  Nipmug  country  a bushel  and  a half  of  corn  all 
the  way  upon  his  back,  that  there  was  then  only  on.# 
cellar  began  in  the  town,  and  that  somewhere  near 
the  common.  He  was  in  good  health,  his  under- 
standing and  memory  entire,  and  travelled  on  foot 
ten  miles  a day.  He  lived  near  the  town  of  Wood- 
stock.  His  -journey  to  Boston  proved  as  fatal  to 
him  as  old  Thomas  Parr’s  journey  to  London,  sur- 
viving it  a very  short  time  after  his  return  home, 
having  been  feasted  by  some  of  the  principal  gen- 
tlemen here  as  Parr  had  been  at  London. 

(1724.)  The  next  year  was  unfavourable  to  the 
English  in  the  former  part  of  it,  and  the  losses, 
upon  the  whole,  exceeded  those  of  the  enemy ; but 
a successful  stroke  or  two  against  them,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  made  them  wreary  of  war,  and 
were  the  means  of  an  accommodation.  The  23d  of 
March  they  killed  one  Smith,  serjeant  of  the  fort  at 
Cape  Porpoise.  In  April  one  Mitchell  was  killed  at 
Black  Point,  and  two  of  his  sons  taken,  and  about 
1 the  same  time  John  Felt,  William  Wormwell,  and 
Ebenezer  Lewis,  were  killed  in  a saw  mill  on  Ken- 
nebeck  river,  and  one  Thomson  at  Berwick  met 
with  the  same  fate  in  May,  and  one  of  his  children 
was  carried  into  captivity,  another  child  was  scalped, 
and  left  on  the  ground  for  dead,  but  soon  after  was 
taken  up  and  carried  home  alive.  In  the  same 
month  they  killed  elder  Knock,  at  Lamprey  river,  j 
George  Chapley,  and  a young  woman,  at  Oyster 
river,  as  they  were  going  home  from  public  worship 
and  took  prisoners  a man  and  three  boys  at  Kings- 
ton. The  beginning  of  June  a scout  of  thirty  men,  | 
from  Oyster  liver,  were  attacked  before  they  left 
the  houses,  and  two  men  were  shot  down.  The  rest  j 
ran  upon  the  Indians,  aud  put  them  to  flight,  leav-  ! 
ing  their  pacVs  and  one  of  their  company,  who  vras 
killed  in  the  skirmish.  One  Englishman  was  killed 
and  two  taken  prisoners  at  Hatfield;  another,  with 
a friend  Indian,  and  their  horses,  were  killed  be- 
tween Northfield  and  Deerfield. 

This  month,  news  was  brought  to  Boston  of  the 
loss  of  Captain  Josiah  Winslow  and  thirteen  of  his 
company,  belonging  to  the  fort  at  St.  George’s 
river.  There  went  out  seventeen  men  in  two  whale 
boats,  April  30.  The  Indians,  it  seems,  watched 
their  motions  and  waited  the  most  convenient  time 
and  place  to  attack  them.  The  next  day,  as  they 
were  upon  their  return,  they  found  themselves,  on 
a sudden,  surrounded  with  thirty  canoes,  whose 
compliment  must  be  an  hundred  Indians.  They 
attempted  to  land,  but  were  intercepted,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they 
could  They  made  a gallant  defence,  and  the  bra- 
very of  their  captain  was,  in  an  especial  manner, 
applauded.  Every  Englishman  was  killed.  Three 
Indians,  of  those  called  the  Gape  Ann  Indians,  who 
were  of  the  company,  made  their  escape,  and  car- 
ried to  the  fort  the  melancholy  news. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  enemy  made  a j 
still  greater  attempt,  by  water,  seized  two  shallops 
at  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  and,  afterwards,  other  fishing 
vessels  in  other  harbours,  and,  among  the  rest,  a 
large  schooner,  with  two  swivel  guns,  which  they 
manned  and  cruizec  about  the  coast.  A small  force 
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was  thought  sufficient  to  conquer  these  raw  sailors, 
and  the  lieut.-governor  commissioned  Doctor  Jack- 
son,  of  the  province  of  Main,  in  a small  schooner, 
with  twenty  men,  and  Silvauus  Lakeman,  of  Ips- 
wich, in  a shallop  with  sixteen  men,  to  go  in  quest 
of  them.  They  soon  came  up  with  them,  and,  not 
long  after,  returned,  with  their  rigging  much  da- 
maged by  the  swivel  guns,  and  Jackson  and  several 
of  his  men  wounded,  and  could  give  no  other  ac- 
count of  the  enemy  than  that  they  had  gone  to  Pe- 
nobscot. 

The  Seahorse,  man  of-war,  Captain  Durrell,  being 
then  upon  the  Boston  station,  the  lieutenant,  mas- 
ter, and  master’s.mate,  each  of  them  took  the  com- 
mand of  a small  vessel,  with  thirty  men  each,  and 
went  after  the  Indians,  but,  it  is  probable,  they 
were  soon  tired  of  this  new  business,  for  they  were 
not  to  be  found,  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  further 
intelligence  about  them.  They  took  eleven  ves- 
sels, with  forty-five  men,  twenty-two  of  whom  they 
killed,  and  carried  twenty-three  into  captivity. 

At  Groton  they  killed  one  man,  and  left  dead 
one  of  their  own  number.  August  3d,  they  killed 
three,  wounded  one,  and  made  another  prisoner  at 
Rutland.  The  6th,  four  of  them  came  upon  a small 
house  in  Oxford,  which  was  built  under  a hill. 
They  made  a breach  in  the  roof,  and,  as  one  of 
them  was  attempting  to  enter,  he  received  a shot  in 
his  belly,  from  a courageous  woman,  the  only  per- 
son in  the  house ; she  had  two  muskets  and  two 
pistols  charged,  and  was  prepared  for  all  four,  but 
they  thought  fit  to  retreat,  carrying  off  the  dead  or 
wounded  man.  The  16th  a man  was  killed  at  Ber- 
wick, another  wounded,  and  a third  carried  away. 
The  26th,  one  was  killed,  and  another  wounded,  at 
Northampton,  and  the  26th,  the  enemy  came  to  the 
house  of  John  Hanson,  one  of  the  people  called 
quakers,  at  Dover,  and  killed  or  carried  away  his 
wife,  maid,  and  six  children,  the  man  himself  being 
at  the  friends’  meeting.  This  unfortunate  man, 
Hanson,  went  afterwards  to  Ganda  and  redeemed 
his  wife,  three  of  his  children,  and  the  maid.  Two 
of  his  sons  were  killed,  a daughter,  of  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  their  hands. 
The  Indians  would  permit  him  to  see  and  converse 
with  her,  but  would  not  part  with  her  upon  any 
terms. 

Discouraged  with  the  ineffectual  attempts  to  in- 
tercept the  enemy,  by  parties  of  our  forces  marching 
upon  the  back  of  the  frontiers,  another  expedition 
was  resolved  upon,  in  order  to  surprise  them  in 
their  principal  village  at  Norridgewock. 

Four  companies,  consisting  in  the  whole  of  208 
men,  were  ordered  up  the  river  Kenebeck,  under 
Captain  Harman,  Captain  Moulton,  Captain  Bourn, 
and  lieutenant  Bean.  Three  Indians,  of  the  six 
nations,  were  prevailed  with  to  accompany  our 
forces.  The  different  accounts  given  by  the  French 
and  English  of  this  expedition  may  afford  some 
enter!  ainment.  Charlevoix,  who  was  about  that 
time  in  Canada,  and  might  receive  there  or  from 
thence  the  account  given  by  the  Indians  themselves, 
relates  it  in  this  manner.  “ The  23d  of  August, 
1724,  eleven  hundred  men,  part  English,  part  In- 
dians, came  up  to  Norridgewock.  The  thickets, 
with  which  the  Indian  village  was  surrounded,  and 
the  little  care  taken  by  the  inhabitants  to  prevent  a 
surprise,  caused  that  the  enemy  were  not  discovered, 
until  the  very  instant  when  they  made  a general 
discharge  of  their  guns,  and  their  shot  had  pene- 
trated all  the  Indian  wigwams.  There  w'ere  not 
above  fifty  fighting  men  in  the  village.  These  took 


to  their  arms,  and  ran  out  in  confusion,  not  with 
any  expectation  of  defending  the  place  against  an 
enemy  who  w'ere  already  in  possession,  but  to  favour 
the  escape  of  their  wives,  their  old  men  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  give  them  time  to  recover  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  of  which  the  English  had  nut  then 
possessed  themselves. 

“ The  noise  and  tumult  gave  father  Ralle  notice 
of  the  danger  his  converts  were  in.  Not  intimi- 
dated, he  went  to  meet  the  enemy,  in  hopes  to  draw 
all  their  attention  to  himself,  and  secure  his  flock 
at  the  peril  of  his  own  life.  He  was  not  disap- 
pointed. As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  English  set 
up  a great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a shower 
of  shot,  and  he  fell  down  dead  near  to  a cross  which 
he  had  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  seven 
Indians,  who  accompanied  him  to  shelter  him  with 
their  own  bodies,  falling  dead  round  about  him. 
Thus  died  this  kind  shepherd,  giving  his  life  for  his 
sheep,  after  a painful  mission  of  thirty-seven  years. 
The  Indians,  who  were  all  in  the  greatest  conster- 
nation at  his  death,  immediately  took  to  flight,  and 
crossed  the  river,  some  swimming  and  others  ford- 
ing. The  enemy  pursued  them,  until  they  had 
entered  far  into  woods,  where  they  again  gathered 
together  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and  fifty, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Although  more  than 
twro  thousand  shot  had  been  fired  upon  them,  yet 
there  were  no  more  than  thirty  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded.  The  English,  finding  they  had  no  body 
left  to  resist  them,  fell  first  to  pillaging  and  then 
burning  the  wigwams.  They  spared  the  church,  so 
long  as  was  necessary  for  their  shamefully  pro- 
faning the  sacred  vessels  and  the  adorable  body  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  then  set  fire  to  it.  At  length 
they  withdrew,  with  so  great  precipitation  that  it 
was  rather  a flight,  and  they  seemed  to  be  struck 
w’ith  a perfect  panic.  The  Indians  immediately  re- 
turned to  their  village,  where  they  made  it  thpir 
first  care  to  weep  over  the  body  of  their  holy  mi&- 
sionary,  whilst  their  women  were  looking  out  for 
herbs  and  plants  for  healing  the  wounded.  They 
found  him  shot  in  a thousand  places,  scalped,  his 
skull  broke  to  pieces  with  the  blows  of  hatchets,  his 
mouth  and  eyes  filled  of  mud,  the  bones  of  his  legs 
fractured,  and  all  his  members  mangled  an  hundred 
different  ways.  Thus  was  a priest  treated  in  his 
mission,  at  the  foot  of  a cross,  by  those  very  men 
who  have  so  strongly  exaggerated  the  pretended 
inhumanity  of  our  Indians,  who  have  never  made 
such  carnage  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies. 
After  his  converts  had  raised  up,  and  offentimes 
kissed  the  precious  remains,  so  tenderly  and  so  justly 
beloved  by  them,  they  buried  him  in  the  same  place 
where,  the  evening  before,  he  had  celebrated  the 
sacred  mysteries,  namely,  where  the  altar  stood, 
before  the  church  was  burnt.” 

' Besides  the  great  error  in  the  number  of  the 
English  forces,  there  are  many  embellishments  in 
this  relation  in  favour  of  the  Indians,  and  injurious 
to  the  English.  Not  satisfied  with  the  journal  alone 
which  was  given  in  by  Captain  Harman,  Captain 
Moulton’s  minute  and  circumstantial  account  of 
this  affair  has  been  compared  with  it.  And  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  result. 

The  forces  left  Richmond  fort,  on  Kennebeck 
river,  the  8th  of  August.  The  9th,  they  arrived  at 
Taconick,  where  they  left  their  whaleboats,  with  a 
lieutenant  and  40  of  the  208  men  to  guard  them. 
With  the  remaining  forces,  on  the  10th,  they  began 
their  march  by  land  for  Norridgewock.  The  same 
evening,  they  discovered  and  fired  upon  two  Indian 
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women,  one  of  them,  the  daughter  of  the  well  known 
Bomazeen,  they  killed,  the  other  his  wife,  they  took 
prisoner.  From  her  they  received  a full  account 
of  the  state  of  Norridgewock.  The  12th,  a little 
after  noon,  they  came  near  to  a village : itwas  sup- 
posed  that  part  of  the  Indians  might  be  at  their 
corn-fields,  which  were  at  some  distance,  and  it  there- 
fore was  thought  proper  to  divide  this  small  army. 

Harman,  with  about  eighty  men,  chose  to  go  by 
way  of  the  fields,  and  Moulton,  with  as  many  more, 
wcie  left  to  march  straight  to  the  village,  which, 
about  three  o’clock,  suddenly  opened  upon  them! 
There  was  not  an  Indian  to  be  seen,  being  all  in 
their  wigwams.  The  men  were  ordered  to  advance 
softly  and  to  keep  a profound  silence.  At  length, 
an  Indian  came  out  of  one  of  the  wigwams,  and,  as 
he  was  making  water,  looked  round  him  and  dis- 
covered the  English  close  upon  him:  he  immediately 
gave  the  war  whoop  and  ran  in  for  his  gun.  The 
whole  village,  consisting  of  about  sixty  warriors, 
besides  old  men,  women,  and  children,  took  the 
alarm,  and  the  warriors  ran  to  meet  the  Eng- 
lish, the  rest  fled  to  save  their  lives.  Moulton,  in- 
stead of  suffering  his  men  to  fire  at  random  through 
the  wigwams,  charged  every  man  not  to  fire  upon 
pain  of  death,  until  the  Indians  had  discharged  their 
guns.  It  happened  as  he  expected;  in  their  sur- 
prise they  overshot  the  English,  and  not  a man  was 
hurt.  The  English  then  discharged  in  their  turn, 
and  made  great  slaughter,  but  every  man  still  kept 
his  rank.  The  Indians  fired  a second  volley,  and 
immediately  fled  towards  the  river:  some  jumped 
into  their  canoes,  but  had  left  their  paddles  in  their 
houses,  others  took  to  swimming,  and  some  of  the 
tallest  could  ford  the  river,  which  was  about  sixty 
feet  over,  and  the  waters  being  low,  it  was  no  where 
more  than  six  feet  deep.  The  English  pursued 
some  furnished  themselves  with  paddles  and  took 
the  Indian  canoes  which  were  left,  others  waded  in- 
to the  river.  They  soon  drove  the  Indians  from 
their  canoes  into  the  river,  and  shot  them  in  the 
water;  and  they  conjectured  that  not  more  than 
fifty  of  the  whole  village  landed  on  the  other  side 
and  that  some  of  them  were  killed  before  they  reach! 
ed  the  woods. 

The  English  then  returned  to  the  town,  where 
they  found  the  jesuit,  in  one  of  the  wigwams,  firing 
upon  a few  of  our  men,  who  had  not  pursued  after 
the  enemy.  He  had  an  English  boy  in  the  wig- 
wam with  him,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  taken  about  six  months  before.  This  boy  he 
shot  through  the  thigh,  and  afterwards  stabbed  in 
the  body,  but  by  the  care  of  the  surgeons  he  recover- 
ed. W e find  this  act  of  cruelty  in  the  account  given 
by  Harman  upon  oath.  Moulton  had  given  orders 
not  to  kill  the  jesuit,  but,  by  his  firing  from  the 
wigwam,  one  of  our  men  being  wounded,  a lieu- 
tenant Jaques  stove  open  the  door  and  shot  him 
through  the  head.  Jacques  excused  himself  to  his 
commanding  officer,  alleging  that  Ralle  was  load- 
mg  his  gun  when  he  entered  the  wigwam,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  neither  give  nor  take  quarter. 
Moulton  allowed  that  some  answer  was  made  by 
Ralle  which  provoked  Jacques,  but  doubted  whether 
it  was  the  same  as  reported,  and  always  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  the  action.  Mog,  a famous 
old  chief  among  the  Indians,  was  shut  up  in  another 
wigwam,  and  firing  from  it  killed  one  of  the  three 
Mohawks.  His  brother  was  so  enraged  that  he 
broke  down  the  door  and  shot  Mog  dead.  The 
English,  in  their  rage,  followed  and  killed  the  poor 
tquaw  and  two  helpless  children.  Having  cleared 


the  village  of  the  enemy,  they  then  fell  to  plundering 
and  destroying  the  wigwams.  The  plunder  of  an 
Indian  town  consisted  of  but  little  corn,  it  being  not 
far  from  harvest,  a few  blankets,  kettles,  guns,  and 
about  three  barrels  of  powder,  all  which  was  brought 
away.  New  England  puritans,  of  course,  thought 
it  no  sacrilege  to  take  the  plate  from  an  idolatrous 
roman  catholic  church,  which  was  all  the  pvofane- 
ness  offered  to  the  sacred  vessels.  There  were  some 
expressions  of  zeal  against  idolatry,  in  breaking  the 
crucifixes  and  other  imagery  which  were  found 
(here.  The  church  itself,  a few  years  before,  had 
been  built  by  carpenters  from  New  England.  Bear 
ver  and  other  Indian  furs  and  skins  had  paid  for  the 
church,  and  a zeal  against  a false  religion  destroyed 
the  ornaments  of  it.  J 

Harman  and  the  men  who  went  to  the  corn-fields 
did  not  come  up  till  near  night,  when  the  action  was 
over.  Both  parties  lodged  in  the  wigwams,  keep- 
ing a guard  of  forty  men ; the  next  morning  they 
found  twenty  dead  bodies,  besides  that  of  the  jesuit 
and  had  one  woman  and  three  children  prisoners. 
Among  the  dead  were  Bomazeen,  Mog,  Job,  Cara- 
besett,  Wissememet,  and  Bomazeen’s  son  in  law 
all  noted  warriors.  They  marched  early  for  Taco! 
nick,  being  in  some  pain  for  their  men  and  whale- 
boats, but  found  all  safe.  Christian,  one  of  the  Mo* 
hawks,  was  sent,  or  of  his  own  accord  returned 
after  they  had  began  their  march,  and  set  fire  to  the 
wigwams  and  to  the  church,  and  then  joined  the 
company  again.  The  16th  they  all  arrived  at  Rich- 
mond fort.  Harman  went  to  Boston  with  the  scalps, 
and  being  the  chief  in  command,  was  made  a lieut.- 
colonel  for  an  exploit  in  which  Moulton  was  the 
principal  actor,  who  had  no  distinguishing  reward, 
except  the  applause  of  the  country  in  general.  This 
has  often  been  the  case  in  much  more  important 
services.  The  Norridgewock  tribe  never  made  any 
figure  after  this  defeat. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Col.  Westbrook  was 
ordered  to  march  with  300  men  across  from  Kenne- 
beck  to  Penobscot,  which  he  performed  with  no 
other  advantage  than  exploring  the  countrv,  which 
before  was  little  known.  Other  parties  were  order- 
ed up  Amaseconti  Amarescoggin,  arid  a second  at- 
tempt was  made  upon  Norridgewock,  but  no  Indians 
were  to  be  found. 

The  frontiers,  however,  continued  to  be  infested. 
September  the  6th,  anEnglish  party  of  fourteen  went 
iiom  Dunstable  in  search  of  two  men  who  were 
missing.  About  thirty  Indians  lay  in  wait,  and 
shot  down  six,  and  took  three  prisoners.  A second 
party  went  out,  and  lost  two  of  their  number.  The 
western  frontier  seems  to  have  been  better  guarded, 
for,  although  often  alarmed,  they  were  less  an- 
noyed. 

(1725.)  The  government  increased  the  premium 
for  Indian  scalps  and  captives  to  one  hundred 
pounds.  This  encouraged  John  Lovewell  to  raise 
a company  of  volunteers  to  go  out  upon  an  Indian 
hunting.  January  5th,  he  brought  to  Boston  a 
captive  and  a scalp,  both  which  he  met  with  above 
forty  miles  beyond  Winnepesiaukee  lake.  Going 
out  a second  time,  he  discovered  ten  Indians  round 
a fire,  all  asleep.  He  ordered  part  of  his  company 
to  fire,  who  killed  three ; the  other  seven,  as  they 
were  rising  up,  were  shot  by  the  other  part  of  the 
company  reserved  for  that  purpose.  The  ten  scalps 
were  brought  to  Boston  3d  of  March.  Emboldened 
by  repeated  success,  he  made  a third  attempt,  and 

I TorCnt  °Ut  thirty  t^ree  men*  Upon  the  8th  oi 
j May  they  discovered  an  Indian  upon  a point  of 
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laud  which  joined  to  a great  pond  or  lake.  They 
had  some  suspicion  that  he  was  set  there  to  draw 
them  into  a snare,  and  that  there  must  be  many 
Indians  near,  and  therefore  laid  down  their  packs, 
that  they  might  be  ready  for  action,  and  then 
marched  near  two  miles  round  the  pond  to  come 
at  the  Indian  they  had  seen.  The  Indian  remained, 
although  it  was  certain  death  to  him,  and  when  the 
English  came  within  gun-shot,  discharged  his  piece, 
which  was  loaded  with  beaver  shot,  and  wounded 
Lovewell  and  one  of  his  men,  and  then  immediately 
fell  himself,  and  was  scalped.  His  name  ought  to 
have  been  transmitted,  as  well  as  that  of  Mutius 
Curtius,  the  Roman,  who  jumped  into  the  gulf  or 
chasm,  upon  less  rational  grounds,  to  save  his  coun- 
try. 

The  Indians,  who  lay  concealed,  seized  all  the 
English  packs,  and  the*n  waited  their  return  at  a 
place  convenient  for  their  own  purpose.  One  of 
the  Indians  being  discovered,  the  rest,  being  about 
eighty,  rose,  yelled,  and  fired,  and  then  ran  on 
with  their  hatchets  with  great  fury.  The  English 
retreated  to  vthe  pond  to  secure  their  rear;  and 
although  so  unequal  in  numbers,  continued  to  fight 
five  or  six  hours,  till  night  came  on.  Captain 
Lovewell,  his  lieutenant,  Farwell,  and  ensign,  Ro- 
bins, were  soon  mortally  wounded,  and,  with  five 
more,  were  left  dead  on  the  spot.  Sixteen  escaped, 
and  returned  unhurt,  but  were  obliged  to  leave 
eight  of  their  wounded  companions  in  the  woods 
without  provisions  : their  chaplain,  Mr.  Fry,  of  An- 
dover, was  one,  who  had  behaved  with  great  bravery, 
and  scalped  one  Indian  in  the  heat  of  the  action, 
but  perished  himself  for  want  of  relief. 

One  of  the  eight,  afterwards,  came  into  Berwick, 
and  another  to  Saco.  This  misfortune  discouraged 
scalping  parties.  But  Indians,  as  well  as  English, 
wished  to  be  at  peace.  After  Ralle’s  death  they 
were  at  liberty  to  follow  their  inclinations.  The 
Penobscot  tribe,  however,  being  best  disposed,  were 
first  founded.  An  Indian  hostage  aud  a captive 
were  permitted,  upon  their  parole,  to  go  home  in 
the  winter  of  1724,  and  they  came  back  to  the  fort 
at  St.  George’s  the  9th  of  February,  accompanied 
with  two  of  the  tribe,  one  a principal  sachem  or 
chief.  They  brought  an  account  that,  at  a meeting 
of  the  Penobscots,  it  was  agreed  to  make  proposals 
of  peace.  The  sachem  or  chief  was  sent  back,  with 
the  other  Indian,  and  promised  to  return  in  twenty- 
three  days,  and  bring  a deputation,  to  consist  of 
several  other  chiefs,  with  him;  but  Captain  Heath, 
having  gone  out  upon  a march  from  Kennebeck, 
across  the  country,  to  Penobscot,  fell  upon  a de- 
serted village  of  about  fifty  Indian  houses,  which  he 
burned,  but  saw  none  of  the  inhabitants.  The  In- 
dians who  went  from  St.  George’s  knew  nothing 
of  this  action  until  they  came  home,  and  it  seems  to 
have  discouraged  them  from  returning  according 
to  their  promise,  and  the  treaty,  by  this  means,  was 
retarded.  But  upon  new  intimations,  in  June  fol- 
lowing, John  Stoddard  and  John  Wainwright,  Esqs-, 
were  commissioned  by  the  lieut.-governor,  and  sent 
down  to  St.  George’s,  to  treat  with  such  Indians  as 
should  come  in  there  and  settle  preliminaries  of 
peace. 

A cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  and  four 
delegates  came  up,  soon  after,  to  Boston,  and  signed 
a treaty  of  peace,  and,  the  next  year,  the  lieut.-go- 
vernor, in  person,  attended  by  gentlemen  of  the 
court  and  others,  and  the  lieut.-governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  with  gentlemen  from  that  province,  ra- 
tified the  same  at  Falmouth  in  Casco- bay  This 


treaty  has  been  applauded  as  the  most  judicious 
which  has  ever  been  made  with  the  Indians.  A 
long  peace  succeeded  it. 

The  paifific  temper  of  the  Indians,  for  many  years 
after,  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  peculiar  excellen- 
cy in  this  treaty,  there  being  no  articles  in  it  of  any 
importance,  differing  from  former  treaties.  It  was 
owing  to  the  subsequent  acts  of  government  in  con- 
formity to  the  treaty.  The  Indians  had  long  been 
extremely  desirous  of  trading  b luses  to  supply  them 
with  necessaries,  and  tc  take  j>ff  their  furs,  skins, 
&c.  This  was  promised  by  Governor  Shute,  at  a 
conference,  but  the  general  court,  at  that  time, 
would  make  no  provision  for  the  performance.  Mr. 
Dummer  promised  the  same  thing.  The  court, 
then,  made  provision  for  trading  houses  at  St. 
George's,  Kennebeck,  and  Saco  rivers,  and  the  In- 
dians soon  found  that  they  «vere  supplied  with 
goods  upon  better  terms  than  they  could  have  them 
from  the  French,  or  even  from  private  English 
traders.  Acts  or  laws  were  made,  at  the  same  time, 
for  restraining  private  trade  with  the  Indians ; but 
the  supplies,  made  by  the  province  at  a cheaper 
rate  than  private  traders  could  afford,  would  have 
broke  up  their  trade  without  any  other  provision, 
and  laws  would  have  signified  little  without  that. 
Mr.  Dummer  engaged  that  the  Indians  should  be 
supplied  with  goods  at  as  cheap  rate  as  they  were 
sold  in  Boston.  This  was  afterwards  construed  fa- 
VGUTably  for  the  government.  The  goods,  being 
bought  by  wholesale,  were  sold  to  the  Indians  at  the 
retail  price,  in  Boston.,  and  a seeming  profit,  by  the 
commissary’s  account,  accrued  to  the  government; 
but,  when  the  charge  of  trading  houses,  truckmaa- 
ters,  garrisons,  and  a vessel  employed  in  transport- 
ing goods  was  deducted,  the  province  was  still 
tributary  to  the  Indians  every  year.  However,  it 
was  allowed  to  be  a well-judged  measure,  tending  to 
preserve  peace,  and  was  more  reputable  than  if  a 
certain  pension  had  been  every  year  paid  for  that 
purpose. 

Delegates  from  all  the  tribes  of  Indians,  parti- 
cularly the  Norridgewoeks,  not  having  been  pre- 
sent at  this  first  treaty,  another  was  thought  ne- 
cessary the  next  year,  when  the  former  was  renewed 
and  ratified.  It  was  most  acceptable  to  the  Indians 
to  hold  their  treaties  near  their  own  settlement,  and 
in  a proper  season  of  the  year  it  was  an  agreeable 
tour  to  the  governors  or  commanders  in  chief,  and 
the  gentlemen  accompanying  them. 

To  bring  this  war  to  a close,  we  have  passed  over 
the  other  affairs  of  the  government  for  a year  or 
two  past.  Soon  after  Mr.  Cooke’s  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, Governor  Shute  exhibited  a second  memorial 
against  the  house  of  representatives,  for  matters 
transacted  after  he  left  the  province.  The  principal 
articles  of  complaint  were  the  several  orders  rela- 
tive to  the  forts  and  forces,  which,  he  said,  the  house 
had  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lieut.-governor, 
and  the  affront  offered  to  the  licut. -governor,  in  or- 
dering his  seal  to  be  effaced  upon  the  belt  of  wam- 
pum. Several  other  things  seem  to  be  brought  in 
to  increase  the  resentment  against  them,  as  their 
choosing  Mr.  Cooke,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
all  the  measures  complained  of  in  the  first  memorial, 
for  their  agent;  their  refusing  to  confer  with  the 
council  upon  a money  bill ; their  endeavouring  by 
their  votes  to  lessen  the  members  of  the  council  in 
the  esteem  of  the  people;  their  withholding  his  sa- 
lary in  his  absence ; and  their  assuming  more  and 
more  the  authority  of  government  into  their  handa. 
The  council,  in  this  memorial,  are  also  complained 
2 x 
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of,  they  haying  put  their  negative  to  the  vote  for 
choosing  Mr.  Cooke,  and  yet,  afterwards,  joined  in 
election  with  the  house,  when  they  had  reason  to 
•nppose,  by  the  great  superiority  of  the  house  in 
number,  that  he  would  be  the  person. 

Mr.  agent  Dummer,  who  was  to  act  jointly  with 
Mr.  Cooke,  made  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  go- 
vernor to  him,  but  he  refused  to  see  him;  and  the 
attempt  offended  Mr.  Cooke  also,  and  occasioned 
a warm  discourse  between  him  and  Dummer,  which 
caused  the  latter  to  refuse  to  act  in  concert,  especi- 
ally as  Mr.  Cooke  had  shewn  him  a private  instruc- 
tion from  the  house,  by  which  their  defence  against 
the  charge  of  invading  the  royal  prerogative  was 
committed  to  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Sanderson,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Mr.  Dummer. 

After  divers  hearings  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
the  complaints,  the  reports  of  the  attorney  and  so- 
licitor general,  of  the  lords  committee,  and  finally 
the  determination  of  his  majesty  in  council,  were  all 
unfavourable  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  several  acts  or  votes  of  the  house  relative  to 
the  king’s  woods,  and  to  the  forts  and  forces,  seem 
to  have  been  generally  deemed  indefensible,  the 
agents  were  advised  to  acknowledge  them  to  be  so, 
and  it  was  so  far  relied  upon,  that  they  would  be  so 
acknowledged,  in  the  province,  as  that  no  special 
provision  was  thought  necessary  for  the  regulation 
of  their  future  conduct,  the  charter  being  express 
and  clear.  But  the  governor’s  power  to  negative 
the  speaker,  and  the  time  for  which  th§  house  might 
adjourn,  were  points  not  so  certain.  What  was 
called  an  explanatory  charter  was  therefore  thought 
necessary,  and  such  a charter  accordingly  passed 
the  seals.  By  this  charter,  the  power  of  the  gover- 
nor' to  negative  a speaker  is  expressly  declared,  and 
the  power  of  the  house  to  adjourn  themselves  is 
limited  to  two  days.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
perhaps  this  new  charter  may  properly  enough  be 
called  explanatory,  the  governor  having  the  power, 
by  the  principal  charter,  of  adjourning  the  assembly, 
and  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  house,  a part  of  that  assembly,  should 
have  the  power  of  adjourning  themselves  for  a longer 
or  shorter  time;  but  the  power  of  negativing  a 
speaker  seems  to  be  a new  article,  wherein  the 
charter  is  silent;  so  that  whatever  right  it  might  be 
apprehended  the  king  had  to  explain  his  own  pa- 
tents, where  there  was  ambiguity,  yet  when  an  al- 
teration is  to  be  made  in  the  charter,  or  a new  rule 
established  in  any  point  wherein  the  charter  is  silent, 
the  acceptance  of  the  people,  perhaps,  is  necessary. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  of  leaving  it  to 
the  option  of  the  general  court,  either  to  accept  or 
refuse  the  explanatory  charter.  It  was  intimated 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  charter  should  be  re- 
fused, the  whole  controversy  between  the  governor 
and  the  house  of  representatives  would  be  carried 
before  the  parliament.  Had  the  two  points  men- 
tioned in  the  explanatory  charter,  or  the  conduct  of 
the  house  relative  to  them,  been  all  that  was  to  be 
carried  into  parliament,  the  general  court,  probably, 
would  not  have  accepted  this  charter.  They  would 
have  urged,  that  it  was  not  certain  that  a house  of 
commons  would  have  determined  that  the  king,  by 
his  governor,  had  a right  to  negative  the  speaker  of 
a house  of  representatives  in  the  colonies,  especially 
as  the  attorney -general  had  inferred  this  right  from 
the  right  of  negativing  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons ; but  it  was  their  misfortune  that  in  the 
other  articles  of  complaint  the  house  was  generally 
condemned  in  England,  the  ministry  were  highly 


incensed,  and  it  was  feared  the  consequence  of  a 
parliamentary  enquiry  would  be  an  act  to  vacate  the 
charter  of  the  province.  The  temper  of  the  house 
was  much  changed,  and  although  there  were  several 
members,  who  had  been  active  in  all  the  measures 
which  brought  this  difficulty  upon  the  country,  still 
resolute  to  risk  all,  rather  than  by  their  own  act 
give  up  any  one  privilege,  yet  the  following  vote  was 
carried  in  the  house  for  accepting  the  charter,  and 
in  such  terms  as  would  induce  one  to  imagine  it 
rather  the  grant  of  a favour  than  the  deprivation  of 
a right. 

January  15,  1725. 

“ In  the  house  of  representatives. 

“Whereas,  his  honour  the  lieut.-governor  ha* 
laid  before  this  court,  in  their  present  session,  for 
their  acceptance,  an  explanatory  charter  received 
from  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  a copy 
of  his  majesty’s  order  in  council  concerning  this 
same,  wherein  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  con- 
firm the  charter  granted  by  their  late  majesties,  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  in  which  former  charter 
there  being  no  express  mention  made  relating  to  the 
choice  of  a speaker,  and  the  house’s  power  of  ad- 
journing, to  both  which  points,  in  the  said  explana- 
tory charter,  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  giye 
particular  directions : 

“We,  his  majesty’s  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects, 
being  very  desirous  to  signalise  our  duty  and  obedi- 
ence,  which  we  at " all  times  owe  to  his  most  excel- 
lent majesty,  have  and  Ho  hereby  accept  of  the  said 
explanatory  charter,  and  shall  act  in  conformity 
thereto  for  the  future,  not  doubting  but  that  we  shall 
thereby  recommend  his  majesty’s  loyal  and  dutiful 
subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  to  his  fur- 
ther most  gracious  favour  and  protection. 

“ In  council,  read  and  concurred, 

“ Consented  to.  Wm.  Dummer.** 

It  has  been  said  that  the  English  are  islanders, 
and  therefore  inconstant.  Transplanted  to  the  con- 
tinent they  are,  nevertheless,  Englishmen.  When 
we  reflect  upon  the  many  instances  of  frequent  sud- 
den  changes,  and  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  in 
ancient  times  in  the  parliament  of  England,  we  may 
well  enough  expect,  now  and  then,  to  meet  with  the 
like  instances  in  the  assemblies  of  the  English  colo- 
nies. This  was  the  issue  of  the  unfortunate  contro- 
versy with  governor  Shute,  unless  we  allow  that  it 
was  the  occasion  also  of  the  controversy  with  his 
successor,  which  is  not  improbable. 

The  governor  was  offended  with  Mr.  Dummer  for 
receiving  grants  from  the  court,  made  to  him  for  his 
service  as  commander  in  chief,  it  being  expected 
that  when  the  governor  is  absent,  with  leave,  his 
salary  should  be  continued,  one  half  of  which,  by  a 
royal  instruction,  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  lieut.-go- 
vernor; but  the  house  took  a more  frugal  method, 
and  made  grants  of  little  more  than  one  half  the  go- 
vernor’s usual  salary,  to  the  lieut.-governor  imme 
diately,  any  part  of  which  he  could  very  ill  afford  to 
spare  from  his  own  support.  His  pacific  measures, 
and  accommodation  or  suspension  of  some  of  tho 
controverted  points,  might  be  another  cause  of  cold- 
ness, at  least  between  the  governor  and  him. 

Another  affair  occasioned  a mark  of  royal  dis- 
pleasure upon  the  lieut-governor.  Synods  had  been 
frequent  under  the  -first  charter,  either  for  suppress- 
ing errors  in  principles,  or  immoralities  in  practice, 
or  for  establishing  or  reforming  church  government 
and  order,  but  under  a new  charter  no  synod  had 
ever  been  convened.  A convention  of  ministers  had 
I been  annually  held,  instead,  at  the  time  for  election 
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of  the  council.  This  might  have  been,  in  many  re- 
spects, useful,  but  it  was  thought  could  not  have 
that  weight  for  promoting  any  of  the  intended  pur- 
poses which  a synod  convened  would  have,  especially 
U their  decrees  were  ratified  by  the  government. 
There  were  many  ancient  members  in  both  houses, 
who  had  not  then  lost  their  affection  for  these  synods ; 
and  the  following  application  was  made  by  the  mi- 
nisters : — 

14  To  the  very  honourable  William  Dummer,  Esq., 
lieut.-governor  and  commander  in  chief.  To  the 
honourable  the  counsellors.  To  the  honoured  the 
representatives  in  the  great  and  general  court  of  his 
majesty’s  province  of  the  Massachusetts-bay,  assem- 
bled, and  now  sitting.  A memorial  and  address 
humbly  presented. 

“ At  a general  convention  of  ministers,  from  se- 
veral parts  of  the  province,  at  Boston,  May 
the  27th,  1725. 

**  Considering  the  great  and  visible  decay  of, .piety 
in  the  country,  and  the  growth  of  many  miscarriages, 
which  we  fear  may  have  provoked  the  glorious  Lord 
in  a series  of  various  judgments  wonderfully  to  dis- 
tress us.  Considering  also  the  laudable  example  of 
our  predecessors,  to  recover  and  establish  the  faith 
and  order  of  the  gospel  in  the  churches,  and  provide 
against  what  immoralities  may  threaten  to  impair 
them,  in  the  way  of  general  synods  convened  for 
that  purpose,  and  considering  that  about  forty-five 
ears  have  now  rolled  away  since  these  churches 
ave  seen  any  such  conventions.  It  is  humbly  de- 
sired that  the  honoured  general  court  would  express 
their  concern  for  the  interests  of  religion  in  the 
country,  by  calling  the  several  churches  in  the  pro- 
vince to  meet  by  their  pastors  and  messengers  in  a 
synod,  and  from  thence  offer  their  advice  upon  that 
weighty  case,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  day  do 
loudly  call  to  be  considered,—4  What  are  the  mis- 
carriages whereof  we  have  reason  to  think  the  judg- 
ments of  heaven,  upon  us,  call  us  to  be  more  gene- 
rally sensible,  and  what  may  be  the  most  evangelical 
and  effectual  expedients  to  put  a stop  unto  those  or 
the  like  miscarriages?’  This  proposal  we  humbly 
make,  in  hopes  that,  if  it  be  prosecuted,  it  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  many  desirable  consequences,  worthy  the 
study  of  those  whom  God  has  made,  and  we  are  so 
happy  to  enjoy,  as  the  nursing  fathers  of  our  churches. 

“Cotton  Mather, 

“In  the  name  of  the  ministers  assembled 
in  their  general  convention.” 

This  memorial  was  granted  by  the  council,  but 
the  house  did  not  concur.  Afterwards,  by  a vote  of 
both  houses,  it  was  referred  to  the  next  session,  to 
wnich  the  lieut.-governor  gave  his  consent.  Oppo- 
sition was  made  by  the  episcopal  ministers,  but  a 
doubt  of  success  in  the  province  caused  them  to  ap- 
ply in  England,  most  probably  to  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don. The  king  being  at  that  time  at  Hanover,  an 
instruction  came  from  the  lords  justices  to  surcease 
all  proceedings,  and  the  lieut.-governor  received  a 
reprimand  for  “ giving  his  consent  to  a vote  of  re- 
ference, and  neglecting  to  transmit  an  account  of  so 
remarkable  a transaction.”  A stop  was  put  to  any 
further  proceeding  in  the  affair,  nor  has  any  attempt 
for  a synod  been  made  since. 

(1726.)  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Dummer’s  short 
administration  was  easy  to  him.  The  war  being 
over,  the  principal  ground  of  dispute,  the  ordering 
the  forces,  ceased.  Other  affairs,  relative  to  the 
treasury,  the  passing  upon  accounts  and  the  form  of 
aupnlies  he  suffered  to  go  on  according  to  the  claim 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Coots  the  first  election  after  his 


return  from  England,  May,  1726,  was  chose  of  the 
council.  This  was  a mark  of  the  house’s  approba. 
tion  of  his  conduct  in  the  agency,  although  it  had 
not  been  attended  with  success.  The  lieut. -gover- 
nor did  not  think  it  convenient  to  offend  the  house 
by  a negative.  The  small  allowance  made  him  as  a 
salary,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling 
per  annum,  he  also  acquiesced  in  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  The  governor  was  expected  by  almost  every 
ship  for  a year  or  two  together,  but  by  some  means 
or  other  was  delayed  until  the  summer  of  1727,  when 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  embarking,  but  the  sudden 
death  of  the  king  prevented.  The  principal  cause 
of  delay  seems  to  have  been  the  insufficiency  of  the 
salary  which  had  been  granted  for  his  support,  and 
the  uncertainty  whether  the  assembly  would  make 
an  addition  to  it. 

(1727.)  Upon  the  accession  of  King  George  the 
Second,  a gentleman,  who,  it  is  said,  was  in  parti- 
cular esteem  with  the  king  himself,  was  appointed 
governor  of  New  York  and  the  Jerseys,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Burnet,  whose  administration  had,  in  gene- 
ral, been  very  acceptable  to  those  colonies,  and  ap- 
proved in  England.  The  bishop,  his  father,  had 
likewise  been  a most  steady  fiiend  to  the  house  of 
Hanover.  Governor  Burnet’s  fortune  being  re- 
duced in  the  general  calamity  of  the  year  1720,  he 
parted  with  a place  in  the  revenue  of  1200/.  per 
annum,  and  received  commissions  for  these  govern 
ments,  with  a view  to  his  retrieving  his  fortune  in  a 
course  of  years.  He  thought  it  hard,  in  so  short  a 
time,  to  be  superseded ; for  although  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  weie  given  to  him,  yet  he 
was  to  part  with  very  profitable  posts  for  such  as,  at 
best,  would  afford  him  no  more  than  a decent  sup- 
port, an  easy  administration  for  one  which  he  fore- 
saw would  be  extremely  troublesome.  He  com- 
plained of  his  hard  fate,  and  it  had  a visible  effect 
upon  his  spirits.  Colonel  Shute  was  provided  for, 
more  to  his  satisfaction  than  if  he  had  returned  to 
his  government,  a pension  of  400/.  sterling  per  an- 
num being  settled  upon  him,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
per  cent,  duty  raised  in  the  West  India  islands. 
The  West  Indians,  who  would  perhaps  have  been 
content  if  it  had  been  applied  to  one  of  their  own 
governors  who  had  been  superseded,  have  taken 
exception  to  the  payment  of  it  to  a governor  of  the 
northern  colonies.  The  duties  granted  by  Barba- 
dos and  the  leeward  islands  upon  their  own  produce, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  crown,  are  the  only  in- 
stances of  the  kind  in  the  colonies.  Jamaica  is  ex- 
empt. It  was  said  in  parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  that  this  duty  was  consented  to,^ 
upon  condition  the  planters  should  be  released  from , 
a duty  of  forty  cwt.  sugar  per  head  reserved  when 
the  king  granted  the  lands.  Jamaica  was  chiefly 
disposed  of  by  Cromwell,  free  from  any  such  bur- 
den or  charge. 

The  earthquake  on  the  29th  of  October,  1727, 
although  not  confined  to  the  Massachusetts,  was  so 
remarkable  an  event  in  providence,  that  we  may 
be  excused  if  we  give  a circumstantial  account  of 
it.  About  forty  minutes  after  ten  at  night,  when 
there  was  a serene  sky,  and  calm,  but  sharp  air,  a 
most  amazing  noise  was  heard,  like  to  the  roaring 
of  a chimney  when  on  fire,  as  some  said,  only  be 
yond  comparison  greater,  others  compared  it  to  the 
noise  of  coaches  upon  pavements,  and  thought  that 
of  ten  thousand  together  would  not  have  exceeded  it 
The  noise  was  judged  by  some  to  continue  about 
half  a minute  before  the  shock  began,  which  in- 
creased gradually,  and  was  thought  to  have  con- 
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tinued  the  space  of  a minute  before  it  was  at  the 
height,  and,  in  about  half  a minute  more,  to  have 
been  at  an  end  by  a gradual  decrease.  When  ter- 
ror is  so  great,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
the  admeasurement  of  time  in  any  person’s  mind, 
and  we  always  find  very  different  apprehensions  of 
it  The  noise  and  shock  of  this,  and  all  earthquakes 
which  preceded  it  in  New  England  were  observed 
to  come  from  the  west  or  north-west,  and  go  off  to 
the  east  or  south-east.  At  Newbury,  and  other 
towns  upon  Merrimack  river,  the  shock  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Massachusetts,  but  no 
buildings  were  thrown  down,  part  of  the  walls  of 
several  cellars  fell  in,  and  the  tops  of  many  chim- 
neys were  shook  off.  At  New  York  it  seems  to 
have  been  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  Massachusetts, 
but  at  Philadelphia  it  was  sensibly  weaker,  and,  in 
the  colonies  southward,  it  grew  less  and  less,  until 
it  had  spent  itself,  or  became  insensible.  The  sea- 
men upon  the  coast  supposed  their  vessels  to  have 
struck  upon  a shoal  of  loose  ballast.  More  gentle 
shocks  were  frequently  felt  in  most  parts  of  New 
England  for  several  months  after.  There  have  sel- 
dom passed  above  fifteen  or  twenty  years  without 
an  earthquake,  but  there  had  been  n-one,  very  violent, 
in  the  memory  of  any  then  living.  There  was  a 
general  apprehension  of  danger  of  destruction  and 
death,  and  many,  who  had  very  little  sense  of  reli- 
gion before,  appeared  to  be  very  serious  and  devout 
penitents,  but,  too  generally,  as  the  fears  of  another 
earthquake  went  off,  the  religious  impressions  went 
with  them;  and  they,  who  had  been  the  subjects 
of  both,  returned  to  their  former  course  of  life. 

The  trade  of  the  province  being  in  a bad  state, 
and  there  being  a general  complaint  of  scarcity  of 
money,  the  old  spirit  revived  for  increasing  the  cur- 
rency by  a further  emission  of  bills  of  credit.  It 
would  be  just  as  rational  when  the  blood  in  the 
human  body  is  in  a putrid  corrupt  state  to  increase 
the  quantity  by  luxurious  living,  in  order  to  restore 
health.  Some  of  the  leading  men,  among  the  re- 
presentatives, were  debtors,  and  a depreciating  cur- 
rency was  convenient  for  them.  A bill  was  projected 
for  fortifying  the  sea  ports.  The  town  of  Boston 
was  to  expend  ten  thousand  pounds  in  forts  and 
6tores,  and,  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  thirty  thousand 
pounds  was  to  be  issued  in  bills,  and  lent  to  the 
town  for  thirteen  years.  Salem,  Plimouth,  Marble- 
head, Charlestown,  Glocester,  and  even  Truro,  on 
the  cape,  were  all  to  be  supplied  with  bills  of  credit 
for  the  like  purposes.  After  repeated  nonconcur- 
rence and  long  altercation,  the  council  were  prevailed 
upon  to  agree  to  the  bill.  When  it  came  to  the 
lieut.-governor,  he  laid  the  king’s  instruction  before 
the  council,  and  required  their  opinion,  upon  their 
oaths,  whether,  consistent  with  the  instruction,  he 
could  sign  the  bill,  and  they  answered  he  could  not. 
Not  only  the  lieut.-governor,  but  several  of  the 
council,  were  dependent  on  the  house  for  the  grant 
of  their  salaries,  and  this  dependence  was  made  use 
of  as,  in  divers  instances,  it  had  been  formerly.  The 
house  referred  the  consideration  of  allowance  to  the 
next  session,  and  desired  the  court  might  rise.  The 
lieut-governor  let  them  know,  by  a message,  that 
he  apprehended  his  small  support  was  withheld  from 
him  because  he  would  not  sign  a bill  contrary  to 
his  instructions.  They  replied,  that  he  had  recom- 
mended to  them  the  making  the  provision  for  forti- 
fying the  province,  and  now  they  had  passed  a bill 
for  that  purpose  he  refused  to  sign  it,  and  they  were 
obliged,  in  prudence  and  faithfulness  to  their  prin- 
cipal^ to  come  into  a vote,  referring  allowances  and 


other  matters  to  another  session,  when  a way  may 
be  found  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  pay  into  the 
treasury  again  such  sums  as  may  be  drawn  out  for 
gratuities  and  allowances.  After  a recess  of  about 
a fortnight,  an  expedient  was  found.  Instead  of  a 
bill  for  fortifying,  another  was  prepared,  with  a 
specious  title,  “ An  act  for  raising  and  settling  a 
public  revenue  for  and  towards  defraying  the  neces 
sary  charges  of  the  government  by  an  emission  of 
60,00(M.  in  bills  of  credit.”  This  was  done  to  bring 
it  within  the  words  of  the  instruction,  which  re- 
strained the  governor  from  consenting  to  the  issuing 
bills  of  credit,  except  for  charges  of  government 
The  interest  of  four  per  cent  on  2400/.  was  to  be 
applied  annually  to  the  public  charges,  and  gave 
colour  for  issuing  the  principal  sum  of  60,000/ 
The  lieut.-governor  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  it, 
and,  the  same  day,  the  house  made  the  grant  of  his 
salary,  and  the  usual  allowance  to  the  judges,  most 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  council,  and  to  the 
other  officers  of  the  government.  This  was  after- 
wards alledged  to  be  a compulsion  of  the  lieut.-go- 
vernor and  such  members  of  the  council  as  were 
salary  men,  to  comply  with  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, by  withholding  from  them  their  subsistence. 
The  eagerness  of  the  body  of  the  people  for  paper 
bills,  more  easily  acquired  in  this  way  than  the 
righteous  way  of  industry  and  frugality,  no  doubt, 
facilitated  a compliance. 

The  council,  upon  this  occasion,  declined  answer- 
ing, upon  their  oath,  as  counsellors,  when  the  lieut- 
goveruor  asked  their  advice.  They  swear,  that  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment  they  will  at  all  times 
freely  give  their  advice  to  the  governor  for  the  good 
management  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  government. 
The  lieut-governor  proposed  the  following  question 
to  them  in  writing : *'  Gentlemen,  I find  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  my  signing  the  bill  entitled  an  Ad 
for  raising  and  settling  a revenue,  &c.,  which  hat 
passed  both  houses,  to  have  your  advice  whether  I 
can  sign  the  said  bill  without  the  breach  of  the  in- 
struction of  the  lords  justices  of  Great  Britain,  dated 
the  27th  of  September,  1720,  and  the  order  of  the 
lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  dated 
the  8th  of  February,  1726-7.  W.  Dummer,  Feb. 
17,  1727.”  Upon  which,  the  council  came  to  the 
following  vote.  “ In  council,  Feb.  19,  1727,  Read, 
and  as  the  council  have  already,  as  they  are  one  part 
of  the  general  court,  passed  a concurrence  with  the 
honourable  house  of  representatives  upon  the  said 
bill,  they  cannot  think  it  proper  for  them  to  give 
your  honour  any  further  advice  thereupon,  nor  do 
they  apprehend  the  oath  of  a counsellor  obliges 
them  thereto.  At  the  same  time,  they  cannot  but 
think  it  will  be  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  necessary  support  of  the  government 
thereof,  if  the  bill  be  consented  to  by  your  honour. 

J.  Willard,  Secretary.” 

They  had  given  their  advice  or  opinion,  the  same 
session,  upon  the  bill  for  fortifying,  after  they  had 
passed  it,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  instruction, 
and  instances  of  the  like  kind  have  been  frequent 
before  and  since  this  time. 

The  lieut.-governor  had  a further  opportunity 
before  Mr.  Burnets’s  arrival,  of  meeting  the  assem- 
bly in  May  for  election  of  counsellors. 

The  house  discovered,  in  one  instance,  this  ses- 
sion, a desire  to  amplify  their  jurisdiction  The 
council  and  house  had  made  it  a practice,  ever  since 
the  charter,  to  unite  in  the  choice  of  the  treasurer, 
impost  officer,  and  other  civil  officers,  the  appoint- 
ment whereof  is  reserved  to  the  general  assembly. 
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The  council,  being  in  number  less  than  a third  part 
of  the  house,  have  by  this  means  no  weight  in  such 
elections,  except  when  there  are  two  or  more  candi- 
dates for  an  office  set  up  by  the  house,  and  then  the 
balance  of  power,  if  they  are  united  themselves,  may 
be  with  them.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  olil 
charter  practice  and  handed  down.  The  two  houses, 
when  parties  to  any  petition  or  cause  desire  to  be 
heard,  often  meet  in  one  house,  which  no  doubt  also 
came  from  the  old  charter,  but  after  they  are  sepa- 
rated, they  vote  separately  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  hearing.  In  ttys  session,  after  a hearing  of 
this  sort,  the  house  passed  a vote,  “that  when  a 
hearing  shall  be  had  on  any  private  cause  before  both 
houses  together,  the  subject  matter  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  both  houses  conjunctly.”  They  might 
as  well  have  voted,  that  after  a conference  between 
the  two  houses,  the  subject  matter  should  be  deter- 
mined conjointly.  The  council  were  sensible  this 
was  taking  from  the  little  weight  they  had,  and 
unanimously  nonconcurred  the  vote. 

The  manner  of  chusing  civil  officers  is  a defect  in 
the  constitution,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
considered  at  the  framing  the  charter;  and,  as  by 
charter,  officers  must  annually  be  elected,  it  was  a 
defect  which  must  be  submitted  to.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  charter,  it  had  been  made  a question, 
whether  in  any  acts  of  government  the  council  had 
a negative  voice,  and  were  not  rather  to  vote  in  con- 
junction with  the  house  of  representatives,  and  Con- 
stantine Phips  gave  his  opinion  that  they  had  no 
negative.  He  seems  to  have  considered,  that  the 
charter  and  the  commissions  to  governors  of  other 
colonies,  evidently  intended  a legislature  after  the 
pattern  of  the  legislature  of  England,  as  far  as  the 
state  and  circumstances  of  the  colonies  would  admit. 

The  government,  under  the  old  charter  and  the 
new,  had  been  very  prudent  in  the  distribution  of 
the  territory.  Lands  were  granted  for  the  sake  of 
settling  them.  Grants  for  any  other  purpose  had 
beer;  very  rare,  and  ordinarily  a new  settlement  was 
contiguous  to  an  old  one.  The  settlers  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  government,  were  inclined  to  this  for 
the  sake  of  a social  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  mutual 
defence  against  an  enemy.  The  first  settlers  on 
Connecticut  river,  indeed,  left  a great  tract  of  wilder- 
ness between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  colony,  but 
they  went  off  in  a body,  and  a new  colony,  Con- 
necticut, was  settling  near  them  at  that  time.  Rivers 
were  also  an  inducement  to  settle,  but  very  few  had 
ventured  above  Dunstable,  upon  the  fine  river  Mer- 
rimack, and  the  rivers  in  the  province  of  Main  had 
no  towns  at  any  distance  from  the  sea  into  which 
they  empty.  But  on  a sudden,  plans  were  laid  for 
grants  of  vast  tracts  of  unimproved  land,  and  the 
last  session  of  Mr.  Dummer’s  administration,  a vote 
passed  the  two  houses  appointing  a committee  to  lay 
out  three  hnes  of  towns,  each  town  of  the  contents 
of  six  miles  square,  one  line  to  extend  from  Con- 
necticut river  above  Northfield  to  Merrimack  river 
above  Dunstable,  another  line  on  each  side  Merri- 
mack as  far  as  Pemcook,  and  another  from  Niehe- 
wanock  river  to  Falmouth  in  Casco-bay 
Pretences  were  encouraged,  and  even  sought  after, 
to  entitle  persons  to  be  grantees.  The  posterity  of 
all  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  the  famous 
■Naraganset  expedition,  in  1675,  were  the  first  pitch- 
ed upon;  those  who  were  in  the  unfortunate  attempt 
upon  Canada,  in  1690,  were  to  come  next.  The 
government  of  N.  Hampshire  supposed  these  grants 
were  made  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  a 
tract  of  country  challenged  by  them  as  within  their 
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bounds.  This  might  have  weight  with  some  leading 
men,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  controversy,  but 
there  was  a fondness  for  granting  land  in  any  part 
of  the  province.  A condition  of  settling  a certain 
number  of  families  in  a few  years,  ordinarily  was  an- 
nexed to  the  grants ; but  the  court,  by  multiplying 
their  grants,  rendered  the  performance  of  the  con- 
dition impracticable,  there  not  being  people  enough 
within  the  province  willing  to  leave  the  old  settled 
towns,  and  the  grantees  not  being  able  to  procure 
settlers  from  abroad. 

The  settlement  of  the  province  was  retarded  bv  it* 
a trade  of  land  jobbing  made  many  idle  persons ; 
imaginary  wealth  was  created,  which  was  attended 
with  some  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  paper 
currency,  viz.,  idleness  and  bad  economy,  a real  ex- 
pense was  occasioned  to  many  persons,  besides  the 
purchase  of  the  grantees’  title,  for  every  township 
by  law  was  made  a propriety,  and  their  frequent 
meetings,  schemes  for  settlement,  and  other  prepara- 
tory business,  occasioned  many  charges.  In  some 
few  towns  houses  were  built  and  some  part  of  the 
lands  cleared.  In  a short  time,  a new  line  being 
determined  for  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  many  of  these  townships  were  found 
to  be  without  it.  The  government  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  the  crown,  laid  claim  to  some  of  them,  and 
certain  persons  calling  themselves  proprietors  under 
Mason,  to  others,  and  the  Massachusetts  people, 
after  a further  expence  in  contesting  their  title* 
either  wholly  lost  the  lands,  or  made  such  composi- 
tion as  the  new  claimers  thought  fit  to  agree  to. 

Mr.  Burnet,  the  new  governor,  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  July,  and  was  received  with  unusual  pomp. 
Besides  a committee  of  the  general  court,  many 
private  gentlemen  went  as  far  as  Bristol  to  wait 
upon  him,  and,  besides  the  continual  addition  that 
was  making  in  the  journey,  there  went  out  of  Bos- 
ton to  meet  him  at  a small  distance  such  a multitude 
of  horses  and  carriages,  that  he  entered  the  town 
with  a greater  cavalcade  than  had  ever  been  seen 
before  or  since.  Like  one  of  the  predecessors,  Lord 
Bellamont,  he  urged  this  grand  appearance,  in  his 
first  speech  to  the  assembly,  as  a proof  of  their  ability 
very  honourably  to  support  his  majesty’s  govern- 
ment; and,  at  the  same  time,  acquainted  them  with 
the  king’s  instruction  to  him  to  insist  upon  an 
established  salary,  and  his  intention  firmly  to  adhere 
to  it,  as  the  following  extract  of  his  speech,  of  the 
24th  of  July,  will  shew: — “It  is  not  easy  to  express 
the  pleasure  I have  had  in  coming  among  you.  The 
commission  with  which  his  majesty  has  honoured 
me  (however  unequal  to  it),  has  been  received  in  so 
respectful  and  noble  a manner,  and  the  plenty  and 
wealth  of  this  great  province  has  appeared  to  me 
in  such  a strong  light,  as  will  not  suffer  me  to  doubt 
of  your  supporting  his  majesty’s  government  bv  an 
ample,  honourable,  and  lasting  settlement.  The 
wisdom  of  parliament  has  made  it  an  established 
custom,  to  grant  the  civil  list  to  the  king  for  life; 
and  as  I am  confident  the  representatives  of  the 
people  here,  would  be  unwilling  to  own  themselves 
outdone  in  duty  to  his  majesty  by  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, I have  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  not  think 
such  an  example  has  any  thing  in  it  which  they  are 
not  ready  to  imitate.  I shall  lay  before  you  his 
majesty’s  instruction  to  me  on  this  subject,  which, 
as  it  shall  be  an  inviolable  rule  for  my  conduct,  will, 
without  question,  have  its  due  weight  with  you.” 
He  had  asked  the  opinion  of  a New  England  gentle- 
man, who  was  then  the  minister  of  the  presbyterian 
church  at  New  York,  whether  the  assembly  wouiti 
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comply  with  his  instruction,  and  received  a dis- 
couraging answer  which  caused  him  to  reply,  that 
he  would  not  engage  in  a quarrel,  or  to  that  effect; 
but  he  either  received  different  advice  upon  his  ar- 
rival, or  for  some  other  reason  altered  his  mind. 
The  assembly  seemed,  from  the  beginning,  deter- 
mined to  withstand  him.  To  do  it  with  better  grace 
and  a more  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  the  quan- 
tum of  the  salary,  it  was  agreed,  was  not  worth  dis- 
puting. It  bore  no  proportion  to  the  privilege  and 
right  of  granting  it  for  such  time  as  they  thought 
proper.  The  same  persons,  therefore,  who  six  or 
seven  years  before  refused  to  make  governor  Shute, 
and  perhaps  the  government,  easy,  by  granting  not 
more  than  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  a year,  now 
readily  voted  for  a thousand,  or  a sum  which  was 
intended  to  be  equal  to  it.  As  soon  as  addresses 
from  the  council  and  house,  the  usual  compliments 
upon  the  first  arrival  of  a governor,  had  passed,  the 
house  made  a grant  of  1,700Z.  towards  his  support, 
and  to  defray  the  charge  of  his  journey.  In  a day 
or  two,  the  governor  let  them  know  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  give  his  consent  to  it,  being  inconsistent 
with  his  instruction.  After  a week’s  deliberation, 

$.  grant  was  made  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  the 
charge  of  his  journey,  which  he  accepted;  and  ano- 
ther of  fourteen  hundred  pounds  towards  his  support, 
which  was  accompanied  with  a joint  message  from 
the  council  and  house,  prepared  by  a committee, 
wherein  they  asserted  their  undoubted  right  as  Eng- 
lishmen and  their  privilege  by  the  charter,  to  raise 
and  apply  monies  for  the  support  of  government  and 
their  readiness  to  give  the  governor  an  ample  and 
honourable  support,  bHt  they  apprehended  it  would 
be  most  for  his  majesty’s  service,  &c.,  to  do  it  with- 
out establishing  a fixed  salary.  The  governor  was 
always  very  quick  in  his  replies,  and  once  when  a 
committee  came  to  him  with  a message,  having  pri- 
vately obtained  a copy  of  it,  gave  the  same  commit- 
tee an  answer  in  writing  to  carry  back.  The  same 
day  this  message  was  delivered  he  observed  to  them, 
in  answer,  “ that  the  right  of  Englishmen  could 
never  intitle  them  to  do  wrong,  but  their  privilege 
of  raising  money  by  charter  was  expressed  to  be  ‘ by 
wholesome  and  reasonable  laws  and  directions,’  con- 
sequently such  as  were  hurtful  to  the  constitution 
and  the  ends  of  government;  but  their  way  of  giving 
a support  to  the  governor  could  not  be  honourable, 
for  it  deprived  him  of  the  undoubted  right  of  an 
Englishman,  viz.,  to  act  his  judgment,  or  obliged 
him  to  remain  without  support,  and  he  appealed  to 
their  own  consciences,  whether  they  had  not  for- 
merly kept  back  their  governor’s  allowance  until 
other  bills  were  passed,  and  whether  they  had  not 
sometimes  made  the  salary  depend  upon  the  consent 
to  such  bills;  that  if  they  really  intended  from  time 
to  time  to  grant  an  honourable  support,  they  could 
have  no  just  objection  to  making  their  purposes  ef- 
fectual by  fixing  his  salary,  for  he  would  never  ac- 
cept of  a grant  of  the  kind  they  had  then  made.” 
We  shall  be  convinced  that  Mr.  Burnet  was  not  a 
person  who  could  be  easily  moved  from  a resolution 
he  had  once  taken  up. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  message  and  the  peremp- 
tory declaration  of  the  governor,  the  house  found 
this  was  like  to  be  a serious  affair,  and  that  they 
should  not  so  easily  get  rid  of  it  as  they  had  done  of 
the  like  demands  made  by  Dudley  and  Shute,  and 
again  appointed  a committee  to  join  with  a commit- 
tee of  council  to  consider  of  this  message.  The  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  house  in  originating  grants  they 
have  often  so  far  given  up,  as  to  join  with  the  council 


by  committees  to  consider  and  report  the  expediency 
of  them,  the  reports,  generally,  being  sent  to  the 
house,  there  to  be  first  acted  upon.  The  report  of 
this  committee  was  accepted  in  council  and  sent  to 
the  house,  but  there  rejected,  and  not  being  able  to 
unite  in  an  answer,  the  house  tried  the  council  with 
a resolve,  sent  to  them  for  concurrence,  the  purport 
of  which  w’as,  that  fixing  a salary  on  the  governor 
or  commander  in  chief  for  the  time  being,  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  inhabitants  and  contrary  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  charter,  in  giving  power  to  make  whole- 
some and  reasonable  orders  and  laws  for  the  welfare 
of  the  province.  This  vote,  in  so  general  terms,  the 
council  did  not  think  proper  to  concur,  and  de- 
clared, August  19th,  that,  although  they  were  of 
opinion  it  might  prove  of  ill  consequence  to  settle  a 
salary  upon  the  governor  for  the  time  beinsr,  yet 
they  apprehended  a salary  might  be  granted  for  a 
certain  time,  to  the  present  governor,  without  danger 
to  the  province,  or  being  contrary  to  the  design  of 
the  charter. 

This  occasioned  a conference,  without  effect,  both 
houses  adhering  to  their  own  votes,  and  from  this 
time  the  house  was  left  to  manage  the  controversy 
themselves.  August  28th,  they  sent  a message  to 
the  governor,  to  desire  the  court  might  rise.  He 
told  them,  that  if  he  should  comply  with  fheir  desire 
he  should  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  pay  an  imme- 
diate regard  to  the  king’s  instruction,  and  he  would 
not  grant  them  a recess  until  they  had  finished  the 
business  for  which  the  court  was  then  sitting.  They 
then,  in  a message  to  him,  declared  that,  in  faith- 
fulness to  the  people  of  the  province,  they  could  not 
come  into  an  act  for  establishing  a salary  on  the  go- 
vernor or  commander  in  chief  for  the  time  being, 
and  therefore  they  renewed  August  29th,  their  re 
quest  that  the  court  might  rise. 

Both  the  governor  and  the  house  seem  to  have  had 
some  reserve  in  their  declarations.  Perhaps  a salary 
during  his  administration  would  have  satisfied  him, 
although  he  demanded  it  for  the  commander  in  chief 
for  the  time  being;  and  the  house  did  not  say  that 
it  would  not  settle  a salary  for  a limited  time.  Each 
desired  that  the  other  would  make  some  concessions. 
Both  declined,  and  both  by  long  altercation  were 
irritated,  and,  at  last,  instead  of  closing,  as  seemed 
probable  at  first,  widened  the  breach  until  they  fixed 
at  the  opposite  extremes.  The  major  part  of  the 
council  and  about  a sixth  part  of  the  house  were 
willing  to  settle  a salary  upon  Mr.  Burnet  for  a term 
not  exceeding  three  years,  possibly  even  some  wrho 
were  finally  the  most  zealous  in  the  opposition, 
would  have  submitted  to  this  if  they  could  have  been 
sure  of  its  being  accepted,  and  they  had  been  at  li- 
berty to  act  their  judgment.  Mr.  Cooke  had  expe- 
rienced the  ill  success  of  the  controversy  with  go- 
vernor Shute,  and  seemed  desirous  of  being  upon 
terms  with  his  successor,  who,  upon  his  first  arrival 
and  until  the  province  house  could  be  repaired,  I 
lodged  at  Mr.  Cooke’s  house,  but  a friendship  could  I 
not  long  continue  between  two  persons  of  so  different  j 
opinions  upon  civil  government.  The  language  of 
the  governor’s  messages  was  thought  too  dictatorial  j 
by  the  people,  and  particularly  by  the  inhabitants  1 
of  Boston,  and  he  had  been  somewhat  free  in  his  ! 
jokes  upon  some  of  the  shopkeepers  and  principal  j 
tradesmen  who  were,  then,  the  directors  of  the  coun- 
cils of  the  town,  and  very  much  influenced  those  of 
the  house.  An  intimation  in  the  governor’s  next 
message  that,  if  they  did  not  comply  with  the  in- 
struction, the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  would  take 
into  consideration  the  support  of  the  government* 
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and,  perhaps,  something  besides,  meaning  the  char- 
ter, increased  the  prejudices  against  him.  The 
house,  August  31,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  be 
more  particular  than  they  had  yet  been,  fully  to  as- 
sert their  rights.  This  was  what  the  governor  de- 
sired, and,  without  any  delay,  September  2nd,  he 
sent  them  an  answer.  As  these  two  messages  seem 
* to  begin,  in  earnest,  the  argument  on  each  side  of 
the  question,  we  shall  insert  them. 

“ August  31st,  1728. 

“ The  house  of  representatives  sent  the  following 
message  to  his  excellency  the  governor. 

“ May  it  please  your  excellency, 

“ The  representatives  in  general  court  assembled, 
before  they  proceed  to  make  reply  to  what  they  re- 
ceived from  you  on  Thursday  last,  respecting  their 
answer  of  that  morning  to  your  message  of  the  28th 
current,  beg  leave  to  recur  to  what  the  council  and 
representatives,  the  7th  instant,  in  great  truth  and 
sincerity,  among  other  things,  laid  before  your  ex- 
cellency, viz.  They  humbly  apprehend  that  his  ma- 
jesty’s service  in  the  necessary  defence  and  support 
of  the  government  and  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  two  great  ends 
proposed  in  the  power  granted  to  this  court  for  the 
raising  taxes,  would  be  best  answered  without  esta- 
blishing a salary.  Your  excellency  was  pleased  to 
let  us  know,  that  the  answer  of  the  house  contained 
no  reasons  that  appeared  to  you  sufficient  why  his 
majesty’s  23d instruction  might  notbe  complied  with, 
since  the  same  methods  that  are  found  no  ways  to 
prejudice  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  of  other  colonies,  cannot  preju- 
dice those  of  the  province.  If  the  method  practised 
in  Great  Britain  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  there,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow,  that  fixing  a salary  will  not  prejudice  the 
people  of  this  province.  The  British  constitution 
differing  from  ours  in  many  respects  ; and  other  co- 
lofc'.M  earning  into  any  particular  method,  we  not 
know  he  motives  inducing  them  thereto,  nor  the 
several  .ustitutions  of  government  they  axe  put 
under,  ought  not  to  influence  or  prompt  us  to  imi- 
tate them. 

“ May  it  please  your  excellency, 

“ The  house,  being  heartily  desirous  to  cultivate  a 
good  agreement  and  harmony  with  your  excellency, 
take  this  opportunity  to  assure  you,  that  we  have, 
once  and  again,  deliberately  considered  your  mes- 
sage for  fixing  a salary,  and  do  humbly  conceive  that 
it  is  against  the  good  design  of  the  powers  vested  and 
reposed  in  us  by  the  royal  charter,  to  pass  acts  pur- 
suant to  the  instructions  laid  before  us,  for  as  much 
as  passing  such  acts,  as  we  apprehend,  has  a direct 
tendency  to  weaken  our  happy  constitution  ; for  that 
their  late  majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
of  glorious  memory,  were  graciously  pleased  to  gra- 
tify the  inhabitants  here,  and  did  grant  to  them  cer- 
tain powers,  privileges,  and  franchises,  to  be  used 
and  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ; and,  in 
the  same  grant,  reserved  other  powers  to  be  used  and 
exercised  by  the  crown  or  the  governors  sent  by 
them,  agreeable  to  the  directions  and  instructions 
contained  in  said  grant  and  their  commissions,  hav- 
ing reference  for  their  better  guidance  and  direc- 
tions 1 5 the  several  powers  and  authorities  mentioned 
in  the  said  charter;  if,  therefore,  the  general  as- 
sembly should  at  any  time  come  into  any  act  that 
might  tend  to  infringe  the  prerogative  or  disserve 
the  crown,  his  majesty’s  governors  have  a negative 
voice  on  all  such  acts ; furthermore,  should  any  go- 
vernor incautiously  give  his  consent  to  such  acts,  his 


majesty  has  reserved  to  himself  a power  to  disallow 
the  same,  by  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  other  powers 
and  privileges  lodged  in  the  general  assembly,  his 
majesty  justly  expects  they  will  never  make  use  of 
them  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  but  at  all  times  exert  themselves  in  defence 
thereof.  If  we  resemble  the  British  constitution,  as 
your  excellency  has  done  us  the  honour  to  declare, 
we  humbly  apprehend  that  no  part  of  the  legislature 
here  should  be  entirely  independent,  as  your  excel- 
lency has  very  justly  denoted  to  us,  that  the  three 
distinct  branches  of  the  legislature,  preserved  in  a 
due  balance,  forms  the  excellency  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  if  any  of  those  branches  should  become 
less  able  to  support  its  own  dignity  and  freedom,  the 
whole  must  inevitably  suffer  by  the  alteration.  Your 
excellency  is  pleased  to  say,  that  a support  given  as 
has  been  usual  here,  cannot  be  honourable,  because 
that  implies  no  sort  of  confidence  in  the  government. 
To  which  we  humbly  offer,  that  if  your  excellency 
would  take  notice  of  our  grants,  you  would  see  that 
the  very  method  itself  is  founded  on  nothing  else,  in- 
asmuch as  they  always  look  forward  aud  are  given 
to  enable  the  governor  to  go  on  and  manage  the 
public  affairs.  Thus,  in  this  our  first  session  at  your 
excellency’s  first  and  welcome  arrival,  the  assembly 
made  a grant  of  1400J.,  to  enable  your  excellency  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  this  province,  fully  confiding 
in  your  conduct.  If  your  excellency  intends  that 
we  do  not  put  so  much  confidence  in  you  as  the  parlia- 
ment do  in  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  to  whom 
the  civil  list  is  granted  for  life  (which  God  long  pre- 
serve) we  freely  acknowledge  it.  Is  it  reasonable 
or  possible,  that  we  should  confide  in  any  gov’etnor 
whatsoever,  so  much  as  in  our  gracious  king,  the 
common  father  of  all  his  people,  who  is  known  to 
delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  their  happiness, 
and  whose  interest  and  glory,  and  that  of  his  royal 
progeny,  are  inseparable  from  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  his  people  ; whereas  it  is  most  obvious, 
that  neither  the  prosperity  nor  adversity  of  a people 
affect  a governor’s  interest  at  all,  when  he  has  once 
left  them. 

“ Your  excellency  goes  on,  and  declares  that  the 
support  of  the  government  in  this  manner  visibly  de- 
pends on  an  entire  compliance  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  legislature.  Had  the  governor  no  authority  nor 
checks  upon  them,  we  must  acknowledge  this  to  be  the 
case,  but  as  both  the  other  parts  have  a great  depend- 
ence upon  the  governor’s  discretionary  power,  the 
council  (as  the  practice  usually  is)  for  their  very  being, 
and  both  they  and  the  representatives  for  every  law 
and  proper  act  of  government,  and  for  every  penny 
put  into  and  drawn  out  of  the  treasury,  for  their 
whole  defence  and  security  in  every  case  of  danger, 
as  he  is  their  captain  general,  besides  other  obvious 
particulars,  needless  aud  too  numerous  to  be  named, 
that  if  in  this  single  instance  the  governor  should 
have  dependence  on  the  assembly  as  to  his  support, 
according  as  they  shall  see  the  province  able,  the 
other  things  that  they  depend  upon  him  for  are  so 
vastly  more  than  a counterbalance,  that  it  cannot 
be  thought  that  the  commander  in  chief  can  be 
hereby  prevented  acting  according  to  his  judgment, 
or  remain  without  support.  We  assure  your  excel- 
lency that  it  is  not  any  exception  to  your  person  or 
administration  (which  we  hope  other  parts  of  our 
conduct  have  made  evident)  that  determines  us 
against  fixing  a salary  as  prescribed. 

“ May  it  please  your  excellency, 

“ Since  we  have  so  many  times  heretofore,  and  do 
now,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  after  the 
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most  strict  scrutiny  we  are  able  to  make  in  this  im- 
portant affair,  manifest  that  in  faithfulness  to  our 
country  we  cannot  think  it  advisable  for  this  house 
to  be  concerned  in  passing  an  act  for  fixing  a salary 
as  prescribed,  we  do  therefore  most  ardently  move 
your  excellency,  that  you  would  permit  us  to  repair 
to  our  several  homes,  and  not  keep  us  sitting  here 
in  order  to  our  acting  contrary  to  our  native  free- 
dom and  declared  judgment,  and  so  betraying  the 
great  trust  and  confidence  our  principals  have  re- 
posed in  us.” 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  secretary  carried 
down  to  the  house  the  following  message  from  his 
excellency  the  governor: — 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives, — It 
is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  my  inclination  to  enter  into 
disputes  with  your  house,  and,  for  that  reason,  1 have 
endeavoured  hitherto  to  be  as  short  as  the  import- 
ance of  the  matters  which  I have  recommended  to 
you  will  allow  me.  But  since  you  have  thought  fit 
to  lay  such  stress  on  the  reasons  offered  in  your 
reply  of  Saturday,  I cannot  avoid,  once  more  for  all, 
entering  into  a particular  examination  of  them,  that 
not  only  yourselves,  but  those  whom  you  represent, 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  controversy  between 
us. You  begin  with  reminding  me  that  the  coun- 

cil and  representatives  apprehended  that  his  majes- 
ty’s service,  in  the  necessary  defence  and  support  of 
the  government,  and  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  two  great  ends  pro- 
posed in  the  power  granted  to  this  court,  would  be 
best  answered  without  establishing  a fixed  salary. 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  (iouncil  had  altered  the  words  would  be  best  into 
may  be  well , though  you  prevailed  with  them  to  re- 
cede from  the  amendment,  and  that  they  made  this 
addition,  ‘ We  esteem  it  a great  unhappiness  that 
his  majesty  should  think  our  method  of  supporting 
the  governors  of  this  province  a design  of  making 
them  dependent  on  the  people,’  to  which  you  agreed, 
though  nothing  to  that  effect  had  been  asserted  in 
your  own  draught.  By  these  instances,  the  council 
appear,  from  the  first,  to  have  different  apprehen- 
sions from,  you  of  the  regard  to  be  paid  to  his  ma- 
jesty’s instruction,  and  of  the  weight  of  his  displea- 
sure, which  last  consideration  (though  the  greatest 
part  of  my  message)  was  not,  it  seems,  thought  by 
you  to  deserve  any  room  at  all  in  so  long  a reply. 
But  supposing  the  council  and  you  were  agreed, 
that  is  to  say,  that  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
thought  it  best  to  keep  the  third  entirely  dependent 
on  them,  (which  would  be  a manifest  piece  of  par- 
tiality and  injustice)  is  this  any  reason  why  the 
third  should  be  of  the  same  opinion  ? Or  rather, 
does  it  not  confirm  the  too  just  suspicion  his  majesty 
has  of  a design  so  dangerous  to  his  own  authority  ? 
Two  branches  of  legislature  can  bring,  nothing  to 
effect  without  the  third,  and,  consequently,  if  what 
seems  best  to  them  only  cannot  be  consented  to  by 
the  other,  it  becomes  their  duty  to  consider  what 
next  best  thing  can  be  done,  in  which  all  three  can 
concur,  for  it  does  not  follow  that  if  what  some 
imagine  best  cannot  be  done,  therefore  nothing 

should  be  done  at  all. And  so  much  for  what 

you  have  said  before  you  proceed  to  make  reply. 

“ You  may  perceive  from  what  I have  already  ex- 
ressed,  upon  how  many  accounts  the  reasons  of  the 
ouse  can  never  appear  sufficient  to  me  why  his 
majesty’s  twenty-third  instruction  should  not  be 
complied  with,  and  I am  far  from  thinking,  that  you 
give  any  answer  to  my  former  reasons.  You  say, 
* that  if  the  method  yiractised  in  Great  Britain  is  not 


prejudicial  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
there,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  fixing  a salary 
would  not  prejudice  the  people  of  this  province.* 
Rights  and  liberties  are  words  that  have,  naturally, 
the  same  meaning  in  all  countries,  and,  unless  you 
can  shew  me  wherein  the  British  rights  and  liber- 
ties are  defective,  (which  you  have  not  done,)  I 
may  conclude  that  they  are  not  so,  and,  in  that  case,  * 
it  is  a natural  consequence  that  the  methods  under 
which  they  have  been  so  long  safe  and  flourishing, 
are  most  likely  to  produce  the  same  effects.  But 
$ou  say,  ‘ the  British  constitution  differs  from  yours 
in  many  respects.’  I take  the  chief  difference  to 
have  been  in  the  use  made  of  the  constitution,  which 
has  been  no  ways  to  your  advantage,  for  by  Great 
Britain’s  keeping  up  to  their  constitution,  public 
credit  still  continues  at  a height,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  charges  and  debts  of  the  nation,  but  with 
you  credit  has  fallen  lower  and  lower  in  an  amazing 
manner,  and  this  has  proceeded  plainly  from  the 
want  of  a sufficient  check  in  the  other  branches  of 
the  legislature  to  the  sudden  and  unadvised  measures 
of  former  assemblies ; so  that  if  ever  you  come  near 
the  happiness  of  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  by  sup- 
porting those  parts  of  the  legislature  which  of  late 
have  been  too  much  depressed,  but  are  in  them- 
selves necessary  to  guard  the  liberties  and  proper- 
ties of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. 

“As  to  the  case  of  other  plantations,  I shall  only 
say ; if  you  enjoy  larger  privileges  by  the  favour  of 
the  crown  than  they,  and,  by  consequence,  have 
more  to  lose  by  his  majesty’s  displeasure,  the  argu-  I 
merits  both  of  gratitude  and  interest  plead  stronger 
with  you  for  a compliance  with  an  instruction  in  j 
itself  so  just  and  reasonable. 

“ I cannot  see  why  you  apprehend  that  passing  acts  : 
pursuaxjty  to  the  instruction  has  a direct  tendency  to  j 
weaken  your  happy  constitution,  especially  since  j 
you  now  acknowledge  what  I had  formerly  observed,  j 
‘ that  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  conse- 
quently the  governor,  ought  to  be  enabled  to  sup- 
port its  own  dignity  and  freedom,’  which  is  all  that 
is  intended  by  the  instruction. 

“ I had  observed,  ‘ that  the  usual  way  of  supporting 
the  government  implied  no  sort  of  confidence  in  the 
governor.’  Y ou  offer  * that  if  I would  take  notice 
of  your  grants  I should  see  that  the  very  method  j 
itseif  is  founded  upon  nothing  else,  inasmuch  as  they 
always  look  forward,  and  are  given  to  enable  the 
governor  to  go  on  and  manage  the  public  affairs.’ 

I can  scarce  believe  that  this  is  intended  for  a seri- 
ous argument,  since  a time  no  longer  ago  than  last 
winter  session  affords  a plain  proof  to  the  contrary. 
The  lieut.  governor  informed  the  house,  in  answer 
to  their  message,  expressing  their  desire  of  an  ad- 
journment, ‘ that  he  had  consented  to  all  the  acts 
and  votes  passed  the  two  houses,  except  the  bill 
for  emitting  bills  of  credit,  which  he  would  have 
signed  were  it  consistent  with  his  majesty’s  instruc- 
tion, which  it  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council.’ 
And  he  concludes  with  reminding  them,  ‘ that  the 
proper -and  usual  season  for  granting  salaries  is  al- 
ready outrun,  and  that  he  expects  they  will  provide 
for  the  honourable  support  of  the  government  be 
fore  they  rise.’  The  house  entered  into  the  consi 
deration  of  the  above  message,  and  after  some  de- 
bate had  thereon,  the  question  was  put,  whether  the 
house  will  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  allow- 
ances, it  passed  in  the  negative.  Then  the  question 
was  put,  whether  the  consideration  of  allowances 
shall  be  referred  to  the  next  session  of  this  court* 
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resolved  in  the  affirmative.  In  this  manner  was 
this  method  of  grants  ‘ that  always  look  forward’ 
brought  to  look  directly  upon  the  present  business, 
in  order  to  compel  a compliance  or,  if  you  like  that 
better,  to  look  backward  by  way  of  punishment  for 
a denial ; and  so  the  public  affairs  wrere  left  to  ma- 
nage themselves  for  any  care  that  was  taken  of  them. 

“Your  next  observation  is  not  one  jot  a juster 
representation  of  the  case  before  you.  You  say  you 
are  not  for  fixing  a salary  ‘ because  it  is  not  reason- 
able or  possible  you  should  confide  in  any  governor 
whatsoever,  so  much  as  in  our  most  gracious  king.’ 
As  if  this  instruction  to  demand  a salary  came  from 
a governor,  and  not  from  his  majesty  himself;  and 
as  if  the  salary  was  to  be  given  directly  to  the  go- 
vernor, and  not  to  his  majesty,  for  the  use  of  his 
governor  or  commander  in  chief;  or  as  if  upon  just 
complaint  his  majesty  could  not  or  would  not  re- 
move an  ill  governor,  and,  in  short,  as  if  your  doing 
the  thing  would  not  be  altogethei  upon  confidence 
in  his  majesty,  and  not  in  any  governor  whatsoever. 
The  words  of  respect  here  used  to  his  majesty  came 
with  a very  ill  grace,  and  have  not  that  gravity  in 
them  which  would  be  more  becoming,  since  in  the 
same  breath  you  are  disregarding  his  own  demand, 
and  undervaluing  his  favour,  and  making  light  of  his 
declaration,  ‘ that  if  you  do  not  pay  an  immediate 
regard  to  his  instruction,  he  will  look  upon  it  as  a 
manifest  mark  of  your  undutiful  behaviour  to  himself.’ 

“ You  carry  on  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  to  the 
end  of  your  paper,  which  seems  much  better  adapted 
to  amuse  than  to  pnove  any  thing. 

“In  tie  first  place,  you  make  a very  pompous  re- 
presentation of  the  governor’s  authority,  and  of  the 
grea.  dependance  the  other  parts  of  the  general 
court  have  on  his  discretionary  power,  and  call  his 
support  the  single  instance  in  which  he  has  some 
dependance  on  the  assembly;  and,  just  after,  you 
give  an  odious  aspersion  on  an  undoubted  branch  of 
the  power  lodged  in  the  governor,  which  is  * to  keep 
the  general  court  together  as  long  as  he  thinks  the 
public  affairs  require  it.’  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
whether  your  insinuation,  that  I keep  you  here  in  or- 
der to  compel  you  to  act  contrary  to  your  native 
freedom  and  declared  judgment,  be  more  injurious 
to  me  or  yourselves.  You  seem  to  allow  the  go- 
vernor’s powers  only  so  far  as  he  uses  them  accord- 
ing to  your  pleasure ; but,  in  using  your  own  powers, 
to  take  it  very  ill  to  be  directed  by  any  body.  You 
said  before,  ‘ that  the  other  things  which  the  house 
depends  on  a governor  for,  are  so  vastly  more  than 
a counterbalance  to  his  support,  (you  might  have 
said  subsistence,  and  then  the  irony  would  have  ap- 
peared more  openly,)  that  it  cannot  be  thought  that 
the  commander  in  chief  can  be  thereby  prevented 
acting  according  to  his  judgment,  or  remain  without 
support.’  As  if  you  were  ignorant  of  the  afore- 
mentioned proceedings  of  the  last  winter;  and  yet 
ou  are  very  ready  to  think,  that  to  keep  you  sitting 
ere  is  a compulsion  to  you  to  act  contrary  to  your 
native  freedom  and  declared  judgment,  and  so  be- 
tray the  great  trust  your  principals  have  reposed  in 
you.  But  I persuade  myself  that  your  faithfulness 
to  your  country  put  you  above  any  such  temptation. 

“ And,  as  I am  still  of  opinion  that  you  have  act- 
ed upon  mistaken  notions,  I cannot  give  over  the 
hopes  of  your  coming  to  see  things  in  that  true  light, 
in  which,  I flatter  myself,  I have  stated  the  point  in 
question ; and  as  I am  disposed  to  gratify  you  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  my  duty  and  my  honour,  I hope 
you  will  consider  what  advances  you  can  make  to- 
wards a compliance,  that  so  the  present  session  may 


not  be  a needless  burden  to  the  people,  but  still  have 
a great  issue  to  his  majesty’s  and  the  country’s  sei 
vice.  “ W.  Burnet.” 

Not  long  after  the  house,  instead  of  any  advances 
towards  a compliance,  which  the  governor  wished  to 
obtain,  came  to  resolutions  upon  two  questions  which 
shewed  still  more  fully  their  sense  of  the  point  in 
controversy.  The  first  question  was,  Whether  the 
house  would  take  under  consideration  the  settling  a 
temporary  salary  upon  the  governor  or  commander 
in  chief  for  the  time  being.  This  passed  in  the 
negative.  Then  this  question  was  put : — Whether 
the  house  can,  with  safety  to  the  people,  come  into 
any  other  method  for  supporting  the  governor  or 
commander  in  chief  for  the  time  being,  than  what 
has  been  heretofore  practised.  This  also  passed  in 
the  negative,  and  was  the  first  instance  of  the  house’s 
declaring  they  would  make  no  advances,  for  in  their 
message  last  preceding  they  only  say,  they  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  pass  an  act  for  fixing  a salary 
as  prescribed.  These  votes  caused  the  governor  to 
put  them  in  mind  of  a letter  from  their  agent,  in  the 
year  1722,  wherein  he  mentions  that  Lord  Cartaret, 
in  conversation,  desired  him  to  write  to  the  assembly 
not  to  provoke  the  government  in  England  to  bring 
their  charter  before  the  parliament,  for  if  they  did, 
it  was  his  opinion,  it  would  be  dissolved  without  op- 
position, and  the  governor  advised  them  to  take  care 
their  proceedings  did  not  bring  their  charter  into 
danger  at  that  time.  This  caution  did  not  prevent 
the  house  from  preparing  a state  of  the  controversy 
between  the  governor  and  them,  concerning  his  sa- 
lary, to  transmit  to  their  several-  towns,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  which  they  say  that  they  dare  neither 
come  into  a fixed  salary  on  the  governor  for  ever, 
nor  for  a limited  time,  for  the  following  reasons : 

“ 1.  Because  it  is  an  untrodden  path,  which  nei- 
ther they  nor  their  predecessors  have  gone  in,  and 
they  cannot  certainly  foresee  the  many  dangers  that 
may  be  in  it,  nor  can  they  depart  from  that  way 
which  has  been  found  safe  and  comfortable. 

“ 2.  Because  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen, by  magna  charta,  to  raise  and  dispose  of 
money  for  the  public  service,  of  their  own  free  ac- 
cord, without  compulsion. 

“ 3.  Because  it  must  necessarily  lessen  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  mak- 
ing acts,  and  raising  and  applying  taxes,  &c.,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  thought  a proper  method  to 
preserve  that  balance  in  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature,  which  seems  necessary  to  form,  maintain, 
and  uphold  the  constitution. 

“ 4th.  Because  the  charter  fully  impowers  the  ge 
neral  assembly  to  make  such  laws  and  orders  as  they 
shall  judge  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ; and  if  they,  or  any  part  of  them,  judge  this 
not  to  b^jor  their  good,  they  neither  ought  nor  could 
come  in^^t ; for,  as  to  act  beyond  or  without  the 
powers  granted  in  the  charter  might  justly  incur  the 
king’s  displeasure,  so  not  to  act  up  and  agreeable  to 
those  powers  might  justly  be  deemed  a betraying  the 
rights  and  privileges  therein  granted ; and,  if  they 
should  give  up  this  right,  they  would  open  a door  to 
many  other  inconveniences.” 

This  representation  was  prepared  to  be  carried 
home  by  the  several  members,  upon  the  rising  of  the 
court,  in  order  to  thei  towns  giving  their  instruc- 
tions; but,  the  house  being  kept  sitting,  it  was 
printed  and  sent  through  the  province.  The  go- 
vernor sent  a message  to  the  bouse,  a few  days  after, 
in  which  he  takes  their  representation  to  pieces , 
and,  in  the  close  of  his  message,  appeals  to  them 
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whether  he  had  not  answered  all  their  objections, 
“ except  the  unknown  inconveniences  to  which  a 
door  would  be  opened,”  which  could  not  be  answered 
until  they  could  tell  what  they  were ; and  charges 
them  with  calling  for  help  from  what  they  had  not 
mentioned,  from  a sense  of  the  imperfection  of  what 
they  had,  and  with  sending  to  their  several  towns  for 
advice ; and  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  they  did 
not  dare  follow  it. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  at  length  the  several 
messages  which  passed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
controversy,  from  the  chair  to  the  house  and  from 
the  house  to  the  chair,  which  followed  quick  one  upon 
the  back  of  another  ; the  sum  of  the  argument,  upon 
the  part  of  the  governor  was,  that  it  was  highly  rea- 
sonable he  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  his 
judgment  in  the  administration  of  government;  but 
the  grants,  made  for  a short  time  only  by  the  house, 
were  thus  limited  for  no  other  reason  than  to  keep 
the  governor  in  a state  of  dependence,  and  with  de- 
sign to  withhold  from  him  the  necessary  means  of 
subsistence,  unless  he  would  comply  with  their  acts 
and  resolves,  however  unreasonable  they  might  ap- 
pear to  him:  that  in  fact  they  had  treated  governor 
fehute  in  this  manner,  and  no  longer  since  than  the 
previous  year,  the  house  had  refused  to  make  the 
usual  grants  and  allowances,  not  only  to  the  lieute- 
nant-governor, but  to  other  officers,  until  they  had 
compelled  him  to  give  his  consent  to  a loan  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit ; that  a constitu- 
tion which,  in  name  and  appearance,  consisted  of 
three  branches  was,  in  fact,  reduced  to  one ; that  it 
was  a professed  principle  in  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  to  preserve  a freedom  in  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature  ; and  it  was  a great  fa- 
vour shewn  the  province,  when  king  William  and 
queen  Mary  established,  by  the  royal  charter,  a form 
of  government  so  analogous  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  ; a principle  of  gratitude  and  loyalty, 
therefore,  ought  to  induce  them  to  establish  a salary 
for  the  governor  of  this  province,  in  order  to  his  sup- 
porting his  dignity  and  freedom,  in  like  manner  as 
the  parliament  always  granted  to  the  king  what  was 
called  the  civil  list,  not  once  in  six  months  or  from 
year  to  year,  but  for  life ; that  this  was  no  more 
than  other  provinces  which  had  no  charters  had  done 
for  their  governors ; that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
province  charter  to  exempt  them  from  the  same  ob- 
ligation which  other  his  majesty’s  colonies  were 
under,  to  support  the  government ; and  that  they 
could  have  no  pretence  to  greater  privileges  by  char- 
ter, than  the  people  of  England  enjoyed  from  magna 
charta,  no  clause  of  which  was  ever  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection against  granting  to  the  king  a revenue  for 
life  ; and  a power  by  charter  to  grant  monies  could 
not  be  a reason  against  granting  them  either  for  a 
limited  or  unlimited  time. 

On  the  part  of  the  house,  the  substanc|  of  their 
defence  against  the  governor’s  demand,  and  his  rea- 
sons in  support  of  it,  was,  that  an  obligation  upon  an 
assembly  in  the  plantations  could  not  be  inferred 
from  the  practice  of  the  house  of  commons  in  Great 
Britain ; the  king  was  the  common  father  of  all  his 
subjects,  and  their  interests  were  inseparably  united, 
whereas  a plantation  governor  was  affected  neither 
by  the  adversity  nor  prosperity  of  a colony  when  he 
had  once  leit  it ; no  wonder  then  a colony  could  not 
place  the  same  confidence  in  the  governor  which  the 
ination  placed  in  the  king ; however,  the  grants  to 
the  governor  always  looked  forward,  and  were  made, 
not  for  service  done,  but  to  be  done.  It  must  be 
admitted,  the  governor  is  in  6ome  measure  depend- 


ent upon  the  assembly  for  his  salary,  but  he  is  dft 
pendent  in  this  instance  only ; whereas  he  has  a 
check  and  controul  upon  every  grant  to  any  person 
in  the  government,  and  upon  all  laws  and  acts  of 
government  whatsoever;  nor  can  an  exact  parallel 
be  drawn  between  the  constitution  of  Britain  and 
that  of  the  province,  for  the  council  are  dependenl 
upon  the  governor  for  their  very  being,  once  every 
year,  whereas  the  house  of  lords  cannot  be  displaced 
unless  they  have  criminally  forfeited  the  rights  e/ 
peers ; the  house  was  not  to  be  governed  by  the  prac  ^ 
tice  of  assemblies  in  some  of  the  other  colonies,  noi  fg1  ! 
were  they  to  be  dictated  to  and  required  to  raise  a ! 
certain  sum  for  a certain  time  and  certain  purposes ; 
this  would  destroy  the  freedom  which  the  house  ap- 
prehended they  had  a right  to  in  all  their  acts  and  i 
resolves,  and  would  deprive  them  of  the  powers  given 
to  them,  by  charter,  to  raise  money  and  apply  it 
when  and  how  they  thought  proper. 

The  messages  of  the  house,  at  first,  were  short, 
supposed  to  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Cooke,  who 
never  used  many  wmrds  in  his  speeches  in  the  house, 
which  generally  discovered  something  manly  and 
open,  though  sometimes  severe  and  bitter,  and  often 
inaccurate.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  controversy 
they  were  generally  drawn  by  Mr.  Welles,  another 
member  from  Boston,  the  second  year  of  his  coming 
to  the  house.  These  were  generally  more  prolix,  and 
necessarily  so,  from  the  length  of  the  messages  to 
which  they  were  an  answer.  The  house  had  justice 
done  them  by  their  committees  who  managed  this 
controversy,  and  they  were  then  willing  to  allow, 
that  the  governor  maintained  a bad  cause  with  as 
plausible  reasons  as  could  be. 

The  contending  parties,  for  a little  while,  endea- 
voured to  be  moderate  and  to  preserve  decorum,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  continue  this  temper. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  house  repeated  to 
the  governor  the  request  they  had  formerly  made,  to 
rise ; but  he  refused  to  grant  it,  and  told  them,  that  un-  I 
less  his  majesty’s  pleasure  had  its  due  weight  with  them 
their  desires  should  have  very  little  weight  with  him. 

The  council,  who  had  been  for  some  time  out  of 
the  question,  now  interposed  and  passed  a vote  “ that 
it  is  expedient  for  the  court  to  ascertain  a sum  as  a 
salary  for  his  excellency’s  support,  as  also  the  term 
of  time  for  its  continuance.”  This  was  sent  to  the 
house  for  concurrence.  The  council  seem  to  have 
gone  a little  out  of  their  line  ; but  the  house  took  no 
other  notice  of  the  vote  than  to  nonconcur  it.  The  i 
house,  being  kept  sitting  against  their  will,  employed 
part  of  their  time  in  drawing  up  the  state  of  the  con- 
troversy which  we  have  mentioned. 

This  was  not  occasioned  by  any  doubt  they  had 
themselves,  but  to  convince  the  governor  that  the 
people  throughout  the  province  were  generally  of  the 
same  mind  with  the  house,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  from  their  towns  an 
express  approbation  of  their  conduct.  It  was  well 
known,  that  not  a town  in  the  province  would  then 
have  instructed  their  representatives  to  fix  a salary 
upon  the  governor  for  the  time  being. 

One  of  the  king’s  governments  (Barbadoes)  was 
at  this  time  warmly  contending  with  its  governor 
against  fixing  a salary.  The  assembly  of  that  island, 
some  years  before,  had  settled  a very  large  salary 
upon  a governor,  against  whom  they  afterwards  made 
neavy  complaints,  charging  him  with  rapaciousness  j 
and  grievous  oppressions ; and  his  successor  having 
demanded  the  like  settlement  upon  him,  they  re- 
solved to  withstand  the  demand,  and  the  spirit  seempd 
to  be  as  high  there  as  in  Massachusetts. 
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This  had  no  small  tendency  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  the  resolution  of  the  people  here,  who  sup- 
posed their  charter  rather  an  additional  privilege 
and  security  against  this  demand.  There  was  a minor 
part,  however,  very  desirous  of  an  accommodation. 
The  ill  success  of  the  controversy  with  governor 
Shute  was  fresh  in  their  minds.  Many  amiable  qua- 
lities in  Mr.  Burnet  caused  them  to  wish  he  might 
continue  their  governor,  and  employ  those  powers 
and  that  attention  which  wfere  now  wholly  engaged 
in  this  single  point,  in  promoting  the  general  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  province. 

About  a third  part  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  a major  part  of  the  council,  would  have  been 
content  to  have  granted  a salary  for  two,  or  perhaps, 
three  years.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  his  declarations, 
this  would  not  have  satisfied  him,  and  it  was  far 
short  of  his  instructions ; but  his  friends  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  such  a partial  compliance  would  have 
produced  a relaxation  of  the  instruction,  and  issued 
in  lasting  agreement  and  harmony. 

The  house  made  what  they  would  have  the  governor 
think  a small  advance  towards  it.  Instead  of  a 
grant  for  the  salary,  supposed,  though  not  expressed, 
for  half  a year,  they  made  a grant  (September  20th,) 
of  three  thousand  pounds,  equal  to  one  thousand 
sterling,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  province,  and  although  it  was  not  expressly 
mentioned,  ityvas  generally  understood  to  be  for  a 
year.  This  was  concurred  by  the  council,  but  he 
let  it  lie  without  signing  his  consent,  which  caused 
the  house  to  make  at  least  a seeming  farther  ad- 
vance ; for  on  the  24th  of  October,  they  by  a message 
intreated  him  to  accept  the  grant,  and  added,  “We 
cannot  doubt  but  that  succeeding  assemblies,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  province,  will  be  very  ready 
to  grant  as  ample  a support ; and  if  they  should  not, 
your  excellency  will  then  have  the  opportunity  of 
shewing  your  resentment.”  Still  they  had  no  effect; 
the  governor  knew  how  natural  it  would  be  for  a fu- 
ture assembly  to  refuse  being  governed  by  the  opi- 
nion of  a former,  besides  the  reserve  “ according  to 
the  ability  of  the  province,”  left  sufficient  room  for 
a further  reason  for  reducing  the  sum  whensoever  a 
future  assembly  should  think  it  proper. 

A little  before  this  message  from  the  house,  the 
governor  had  informed  them  that  he  was  of  opinion 
the  act  which  passed  the  last  year,  issuing  sixty 
thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  by  way  of  loan, 
would  be  disallowed,  the  lieutenant-governor  having 
given  his  consent  to  it  directly  contrary  to  a royal 
instruction,  and  recommended  to  them,  as  the  most 
likely  way  to  obtain  his  majesty’s  approbation,  to  ap- 
ply the  interest  of  the  money*  arising  from  the  loan 
towards  the  governor’s  salary.  This  was  one  of 
those  acts  which  have  their  operation  so  far,  before 
they  are  laid  before  his  majesty,  that  great  confusion 
may  arise  from  their  disallowance.  The  house  there- 
fore, had  no  great  fears  concerning  it ; but  it  would 
have  been  a sufficient  reason  to  prevent  their  com- 
plying with  the  proposal,  that  it  would  be  a fixing 
the  salary  so  long  as  the  loan  continued,  and  for  this 
reason  they  refused  it. 

The  country  in  general,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
averse  to  a compliance  with  the  king’s  instruction, 
but  no  part  more  so  than  the  town  of  Boston.  Ge- 
nerally, in  the  colonies,  where  there  is  a trading  ca- 
pital town,  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  the  most  zealous 
part  of  the  colony  in  asserting  their  liberties  when 
an  opinion  prevails  that  they  are  attacked.  They 
folloiv  the  example  of  London,  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tion. The  governor  had  frequently  said,  that  the 


members  of  the  house  could  not  act  with  freedom, 
being  influenced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Be- 
sides, the  town,  at  a general  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants for  that  purpose,  had  passed  a vote,  which  was 
called  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  inhabitants 
of.  the  town  of  Boston,  against  fixing  a salary  upon 
the  governor,  and  this  vote  they  ordered  to  be 
printed.  The  governor  was  in  great  wrath,  and 
called  it  “ an  unnecessary  forwardness,  an  attempt 
to  give  law  to  the  country.”  This  seems  to  have  de- 
termined him  to  remove  the  court  out  of  town,  and 
on  the  24th  of  October  he  caused  it  to  be  adjourned 
to  the  31st,  then  to  meet  at  Salem,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  “ where  prejudice  had  not  taken  root,  and 
where  of  consequence  his  majesty’s  service  would  in 
all  probability  be  better  answered.”  Jocosely,  he 
said  there  might  be  a charm  in  the  names  of  places, 
and  that  he  was  at  a loss  whether  to  carry  them 
there  or  to  Concord. 

The  house  thought  their  being  kept  so  long  sitting 
at  Boston  a great  grievance.  In  one  of  their  mes- 
sages, they  ask  the  governor,  “ Whether  it  has  been 
customary  that  the  knights,  burgesses,  and  other 
freemen  of  the  land,  should  be  told  that  they  are  met 
to  grant  money  in  such  a peculiar  way  and  manner, 
and  so  they  should  be  kept  till  they  had  done  it,  and 
this  in  order  to  gain  their  good  will  and  assent.”  In 
his  reply,  he  tells  them  he  would  consider  their  ques- 
tion in  all  its  parts  : “ 1st,  ‘ Whether  freemen,  &c. 
should  be  told  they  are  met  to  grant  money.’  I 
answer,  the  crown  always  tells  them  so.  2d.  ‘ In 
such  a particular  way  and  manner  ?’  I answer,  if 
you  mean  the  way  and  means  of  raising  money,  the 
crown  leaves  that  to  the  commons  ; but  if  you  mean 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  granted,  the  crown 
always  tell  them  what  that  is,  whether  it  is  for  an 
honourable  suoport,  tne  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
carrying  on  a war,  or  the  like.  3d.  ‘ And  so  they 
should  be  kept  till  they  had  done  it.’  The  crown 
never  tells  the  parliament  so,  that  I know  of ; nor 
have  I told  you  any  thing  like  this  as  an  expedient 
to  get  the  thing  done.  I have  given  you  a very  dif- 
ferent reason  for  not  agreeing  to  a recess,  altogether 
for  your  own  sakeg,  lest  I should  thereby  make  your  im- 
mediate regard  to  his  majesty’s  pleasure  impossible.” 

The  house  could  not  easily  be  persuaded  they  were 
kept  so  long  together  merely  for  their  own  sakes,  and 
thought  this  part  of  the  governor’s  answer  evasive  of 
the  true  reason  ; and  considered  themselves  as  under 
duresse  whilst  at  Boston,  and  their  removal  to  Salem 
to  be  a further  hardship,  and  an  earnest  of  what  was 
still  further  to  come,  a removal  from  place  to  place 
until  they  were  harassed  into  a compliance.  The 
members  of  the  general  court  privately  lamented 
the  measures  which  had  driven  away  governor  Shute, 
who  would  have  been  easy  with  a salary  of  about 
500/.  sterling,  granted  from  year  to  year  ; and  the 
same  persons,  by  whose  influence  his  salary  was  re 
duced,  were  now  pressing  Mr.  Burnet  to  accept 
1000/.  in  the  same  way,  and  could  not  prevail. 

The  house  met,  according  to  the  adjournment,  but 
immediately  complained  of  their  removal  from  Bos- 
ton as  illegal  or  unconstitutional,  and  a great  griev- 
ance. The  same,  and  the  only  reason  which  was 
now  given,  had  been  given  before  in  the  controversy 
with  governor  Shute.  The  form  of  the  writ  for 
calling  an  assembly,  directed  by  the  province  law, 
mentions  its  being  to  be  held  at  the  town  house  at 
Boston  ; but  this  had  been  determined  by  the  king 
in  council  to  be,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  mere  matter  of 
form  or  example  only,  and  that  it  did  not  limit  the 
power  which  the  crown  before  had  of  summoning 
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and  holding  assemblies  at  any  other  place.  They 
prayed  the  governor,  however,  to  adjourn  them  back 
to  Boston,  but  without  success. 

. They  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  council  to 
join  with  them,  but  the  council  declared  they  were 
of  a different  opinion,  and  urged  the  house  to  pro- 
ceed upon  business,  which  occasioned  repeated  mes- 
sages upon  the  subject;  but  the  whole  stress  of  the 
argument  on  the  part  of  the  house  lay  upon  the  form 
of  the  writ  for  calling  the  assembly,  which  the  board 
answered  by  saying,  that  the  house  might  as  well  in- 
sist that  all  precepts  to  the  towns  should  go  from  the 
sheriff  of  Suffolk,  because  the  form  of  the  precept 
m the  law  has  “ Suffolk  ss.” 

The  alteration  of  place  had  no  effect  upon  the 
members  of  the  house.  Votes  and  messages  passed, 
but  no  new  arguments;  the  subject  had  been  ex- 
hausted, and  nothing  remained  but  a determined 
resolution  on  both  sides  to  abide  by  their  principles, 
consequently,  the  house  met  and  adjourned,  day 
after  day,  without  doing  any  business.  The  gover- 
nor was  the  principal  sufferer,  not  being  allowed  by 
the  king  to  receive  any  thing  towards  his  support, 
except  in  a way  in  which  the  assembly  would  not 
give  it.  The  members  of  the  court,  in  general,  were 
as  well  accommodated  at  Salem  as  Boston,  and  the 
members  of  Boston,  who  had  not  been  used  to  the 
expense  and  other  inconvenience  of  absence  from 
home,  received  a compensation  from  their  town,  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  wages  of  representative’s.  It 
was  a time  of  peace  without,  and  a cessation  of  pub- 
lic business,  for  that  reason,  was  less  felt. 

The  house,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  cause 
was  just,  and  therefore  that  they  were  entitled  to  re- 
lief, resolved  to  make  their  humble  application  to 
his  majesty.  Francis  Wilks,  a New  England  mer- 
chant, in  London,  who  had  been  friendly  to  Mr. 
Cooke  in  his  agency,  and  who  was  universally 
esteemed  for  his  great  probity,  as  well  as  his  humane 
obliging  disposition,  was  fixed  upon  for  their  agent. 

Mr.  Belcher,  who  had  been  several  years  of  the 
council,  always  closely  attached  to  governor  Shute, 
and,  m general,  what  was  called  a prerogative  man’ 
by  some  accident  or  other  became,  on  a sudden,  the 
favourite  of  the  house,  and  he  was  thought  the  pro- 
perest  person  to  join  with  Mr.  Wilks.  At  the  last 
election  he  had  been  left  out  of  the  council,  by  what 
was  called  the  country  party,  but  now  declared 
against  the  governor’s  measures,  and  became  inti- 
mate with  Mr.  Cooke  and  other  leading  members  of 
the  house.  Such  instantaneous  conversions  are  not 
uncommon.  A grant  was  made  by  the  house  to  de- 
fray the  charges  of  the  agency,  but  this  was  noneon  • 
curred  by  the  council,  because  it  was  for  the  use  of 
agents  in  whose  appointment  they  had  no  voice. 
The  want  of  money  threatened  a stop  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, but  the  public  spirit  of  the  town  of  Boston 
was  displayed  upon  this  occasion,  and  by  a subscrip, 
tion  of  merchants  and  other  inhabitants,  a sum  was 
raised  which  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
the  house  voting  them  thanks,  and  promising  their 
utmost  endeavours  that  the  sums  advanced  °should 
be  repaid  in  convenient  time.  The  governor  desir- 
ed a copy  of  their  address  to  the  king,  but  they  re- 
fused it.  J 

| Thfi  only  argument  or  reason  in  the  king’s  in- 
struction for  fixing  a salary  is,  “ that  former  assem- 
blies have,  from  time  to  time,  made  such  allowances 
and  m such  proportion  as  they  themselves  thought 
the  governor  deserved,  in  order  to  make  him  more 
dependent  upon  them.”  The  house,  in  the  first  part 
of  their  memorial  or  address,  declare  they  cannot 


in  faithfulness  settle  or  fix  a.  salary,  because,  after 
that  is  done,  the  governor’s  particular  interest  will 
be  very  little  affected  by  serving  or  disserving  the 
interest  of  the  people.  This  was  shewing,  that  they 
appiehended  the  reason  given  by  his  majesty  for 
settling  a salary  was  insufficient,  and  that  the  go- 
vernor ought  to  be  paid  according  to  his  services  in 
the  judgment  of  those  who  paid  him,  but  in  the 
close  of  the  address  they  say,  “ we  doubt  not  suc- 
ceeding assemblies,  accdrding  to  the  ability  of  the 
province,  will  come  into  as  ample  and  honourable  a 
support,  from  time  to  time,  and  should  they  not,  we 
acknowledge  your  majesty  will  have  just  reason  to 
shew  your  displeasure  with  them.”  It  was  remark-  j 
ed,  that  in  order  to  make  the  last  clause  consist  with 
the  first,  the  ample  and  honourable  support  must  be 
understood  in  proportion  to  the  services  of  the  go- 
vernor in  the  judgment  of  the  house,  but  in  this 
sense  it  was  saying  nothing,  and  trifling  with  the 
u for  110  Case  cou^  happen,  at  any  time,  in 
which  he  would  have  just  reason  to  shew  his  dis- 
pleasure.  It  would  always  be  enough  to  say  that 
C house,  in  faithfulness  to  the  people,  had  with- 
held part  of  the  governor’s  support,  because,  in  their 
judgment,  he  had  neglected  their  interest  and  his 
duty. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  progress  of  a spirit  j 
which  afterwards  manifested  itself  in  the  entire 
emancipation  of  the  colonies.  At  this  time  it  was 
suggested  that  the  people  of  the  Massachusetts  were 
aiming  at  independency,  and  in  consequence  of  what 
was  then  deemed  an  aspersion,  the  following  remark 
was  made  in  the  brief  drawn  up  previous  to  the 
hearing  before  the  committee  in  council:  ‘'From 
the  universal  loyalty  of  the  people,  even  beyond  any 
other  part  of  his  majesty’s  dominions,  it  is  absurd  to  i 
imagine  they  can  have  thoughts  of  independency; 
and,  to  shew  the  reverse,  it  is  the  custom  for  all  per- 
sons coming  from  thence  for  London,  though  they 
and  their  lathers  and  grandfathers  were  born  in 
New  England,  to  say  and  always  deem  it  coming 
home,  as  naturally  as  if  born  in  London,  so  that  it 
may  be  said,  without  being  ludicrous,  that  it  would  ! 
not  be  more  absurd  to  place  two  of  his  majesty’s 
beef-eaters  to  watch  a child  in  the  cradle,  that  it  do 
not  rise  and  cut  his  father’s  throat,  than  to  guard 
these  infant  colonies  to  prevent  their  shaking  off  the  j 
British  yoke.  Besides  they  are  so  distinct  from  one 
another  in  their  forms  of  government,  in  their  re-  I 
ligious  rites,  in  their  emulation  of  trade,  and  conse-  j 
quently  in  their  affections,  that  they  can  never  be 
supposed  to  unite  in  so  dangerous  an  enterprise.” 

The  repeated  opposition  to  instructions  from  the 
crown  also  tended  to  raise  a jealousy  in  the  minds 
of  some,  that  there  was  danger  of  the  colonies  eman-  i 
cipating  themselves.  Col.  Bladen,  in  particular,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  board  of  trade,  often  express- 
ed  to  the  agents  and  other  persons  who  appeared 
for  New  England,  his  apprehensions  of  such  de- 
signs. It  is,  nevertheless,  certain,  that  such  a 
scheme  then  appeared  to  the  generality  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  altogether  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  the 
foregoing  excuse  represents  it.  The  following  para- 
graph in  the  report  of  the  lords  of  trade  to  the  lords 
committee  of  council,  had  been  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  the  matter  being  agitated:  “ The  inhabitants, 
tar  from  making  suitable  returns  to  his  majesty  for 
the  extraordinary  privileges  they  enjoy,  are  daily 
endeavouring  to  wrest  the  small  remains  of  powex 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  kingdom.  The  nature  of 
the  soil  and  product  are  much  the  same  with  those 
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of  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  upwards  of  94,000, 
and  their  militia,  consisting  of  sixteen  regiments  of 
foot  and  fifteen  troops  of  horse,  in  the  year  1/18, 
15,000  men,  and,  by  a medium  taken  from  the  naval 
officers’  accounts  for  three  years,  from  the  24th  of 
June  1714  to  the  24th  of  June  1717,  for  the  ports 
of  Boston  and  Salem  only,  it  appears  that  the  trade 
of  this  country  employs  continually  no  less  than 
3,493  sailors,  and  492  ships,  making  25,406  tons. 
Hence  your  excellencies  will  be  apprised  of  what 
importance  it  is  to  his  majesty’s  service,  that  so 
powerful  a colony  should  be  restrained  within  due 
bounds  of  obedience  to  the  crown,  and  more  firmly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  than  they 
now  seem  to  be,  which  we  conceive  cannot  effectually 
be  done  without  the  interposition  of  the  British 
legislature,  w'herein,  in  our  humble  opinion,  no  time 
should  be  lost.” 

The  house  had  great  encouragement  given  them 
by  Mr.  Wilks,  that  their  address  would  obtain  for 
them  the  wished  for  relief.  He  had  been  heard  by 
counsel,  Mr.  Fazakerley  and  Doctor  Sayes,  before  the 
board  of  trade,  Mr.  Belcher  not  being  then  arrived; 
but  soon  after  they  received  letters  from  their  joint 
agents,  inclosing  the  report  of  the  board  of  trade, 
highly  disapproving  the  conduct  of  the  house;  and 
their  agents  let  them  know  it  was  their  opinion 
that  if  the  house  should  persist  in  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  king’s  instruction,  the  affair  might 
be  carried  before  the  parliament;  but,  if  this  should 
be  the  case,  they  thought  it  better,  a salary  should 
be  fixed  by  the  supreme  legislature  than  by  the 
legislature  of  the  province ; better  the  liberties  of  the 
people  should  be  taken  away  from  them,  than  given 
up  by  their  own  act.  The  governor  likewise  com- 
municated to  the  house  his  letters  from  the  lords  of 
trade  approving  his  conduct. 

All  hopes  of  success  from  the  agents  seemed  to 
be  over,  and  their  business  in  England  would  have 
been  very  short  if  the  governor  had  not  given  oc- 
casion for  further  application.  His  administration 
for  many  months,  except  in  this  affair  of  the  salary, 
had  been  unexceptionable.  Indeed  the  members  of 
the  house  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  that  he 
would  not  sign  a warrant  upon  the  treasury  for  their 
pay,  and  his  reason  for  refusing  it,  viz.  that  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  might  as  well  go  without 
their  wages  as  another,  they  thought  insufficient. 
Being  driven  to  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and 
obliged  to  his  friends  to  assist  him  in  the  support  of 
his  family,,  he  thought  he  might  be  justified  in  es- 
tablishing a fee  and  perquisite  which  had  never  been 
known  in  the  province  before.  At  New  York,  all 
vessels  took  from  the  governor,  a pass,  for  which 
there  was  no  law,  but  the  owners  of  vessels  submitted 
to  it,  and  it  was  said  that  they,  “ volenti  non  Jit  in- 
juria,” were  willing  it  should  not  be  deemed  an 
injury,  but  this  could  be  no  justification  of  an  arbi- 
trary imposition. 

The  governor  required  all  masters  to  take  the 
same  passes,  against  their  will,  and  demanded  6s.,  or 
2s.  sterling  for  every  vessel  bound  a foreign  voyage, 
and  4s.  for  coasters.  The  stated  fee,  by  law’,  for 
registers  was  6s.,  but  the  bills  having  depreciated 
more  than  one  half  in  value  since  the  law  was  made, 
he  required  12s.  This  was  a rather  different  case 
from  the  other,  but  they  were  alike  complained  of 
as  grievous  and  oppressive,  and  the  governor’s  ene- 
mies were  not  displeased  with  the  advantage  he  had 
given  them  against  him,  and,  upon  a representation 
made  by  the  agents,  notwithstanding  the  hardship 
of  being  restrained  from  receiving  a salary  in  any 


way  except  such  as  the  assembly  would  not  give  it 
in,  yet  such  was  the  regard  to  law  and  justice,  that 
his  conduct,  so  far  as  related  to  the  passes,  was  im- 
mediately disapproved.  There  were  other  matters, 
besides  that  of  the  salary,  to  be  settled  befere  Mr, 
Burnet  could  be  easy  in  his  government,  but  this 
grand  affair  caused  the  lesser  to  be  kept  off  as  much 
as  possible.  One  was  the  appointment  of  an  attor- 
ney general.  By  the  charter  the  election  of  the 
civil  officers,  except  such  as  belong  to  the  council 
and  courts  of  justice,  is  in  the  general  assembly. 
Until  after  governor  Dudley’s  time  it  had  generally 
been  allowed  that  the  attorney  general  was  an  offi- 
cer of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  included  in  the  ex- 
ception; but  lieut.-governor  Tailer,  in  the  year 
1716,  consented  to  an  election  made  by  the  two 
houses,  and  the  choice  had  been  annually  made  and 
approved  ever  since,  not  without  notice  from  Mr. 
Shute  of  the  irregularity  of  it,  but  he  had  so  many 
other  affairs  upon  his  hands,  that  he  waived  this. 

Mr.  Burnet  was  determined  not  to  part  with  the 
right  of  nomination,  and  the  council  were  of  the 
opinion  he  ought  not,  and  refused  to  join  with  the 
house  in  the  election,  There  was  some  altercation 
between  the  two  houses  upon  it,  and  both  adhered 
to  their  principles. 

Another  affair,  of  more  extensive  influence,  would 
have  been  more  strenuously  insisted  upon. 

In  governor  Shute’s  administration,  the  house, 
after  long  disputes  with  the  governor  and  with  the 
council,  carried  the  point  as  to  the  form  of  supply 
of  the  treasury,  which  differing,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  from  the  former  practice,  and,  as  both 
governor  and  council  insisted,  from  the  rule  pre- 
scribed by  the  charter,  Mr.  Burnet  had  determined 
to  return  to  the  first  practice.  The  house  passed  a 
vote  for  supplying  the  treasury  with  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  the  council  concurred,  the  prac- 
tice having  been  the  same  for  eight  or  nine  years 
together,  but  the  governor  refused  his  consent,  and 
assured  them  that  he  would  agree  to  no  supply  of 
the  treasury  but  such  as  was  in  practice  before  the 
year  1721.  This  declaration  was  made  not  long 
before  his  death.  The  settlement  of  the  point  in 
controversy  remained  for  his  successor. 

The  court  was  allowed  a recess  from  the  20th  of 
December  to  the  2d  of  April,  (1729),  and  then  sat 
until  the  1 8th,  at  Salem  again,  without  jmy  disposi- 
tion to  comply. 

The  new  assembly  for  the  election  of  counsellors 
was  held  at  the  same  place : there  was  a general  ex- 
pectation that  a new  set  of  counsellors  would  be  cho- 
sen. The  council,  of  the  last  year,  had  been  of 
very  different  opinion  from  the  house,  in  many 
points.  They  had  no  doubt  of  the  governor’s  power 
to  call,  adjourn,  or  prorogue  the  assembly  to  any 
part  of  the  province  he  thought  proper,  and,  although 
they  were  not  for  a fixed  salary,  according  to  the 
instruction,  yet  they  would  willingly  have  consented 
to  settle  it  for  longer  term  than  a year,  and  some  of 
them,  during  Mr.  Burnet’s  administration ; but  the 
house  were  most  offended  with  the  nonconcurrence 
of  their  grant  of  money  to  their  agents.  After  all, 
only  four  new  counsellors  were  elected.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  council  was  settled,  the  court  was 
prorogued  to  the  25th  of  June,  and,  ha\ing  sat  until 
the  10th  of  July,  he  prorogued  them  again  until  the 
20th  of  August,  having  made  no  speech  a4  either  of 
the  sessions,  or  taken  any  notice  of  any  business  he 
thought  proper  for  them  to  do.  The  reason  of  this 
omission  appeared  at  the  session  in  August.  He 
had  waited  the  final  determination  of  his  majesty  in 
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council,  upon  the  report  of  the  lords  committee. 
This  he  now  communicated  to  the  house,  whereby 
they  perceived  that  his  conduct  was  approved,  that 
of  the  house  condemned,  and  his  majesty  advised  to 
lay  the  case  before  the  parliament.  As  this  is  a curious 
state  document,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  tenets  held  by 
the  English  court,  we  shall  preserve  it  in  our  history. 

“ At  the  Court  at  Kensington,  the  22d  day  of 
May,  1729,  present,  the  Queen’s  most  excellent  ma- 
jesty, guardian  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and. 
his  majesty’s  lieutenant  within  the  same,  in  council, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  Lord  Steward,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Duke  of  Bolton,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Duke 
of  Argyle,  Duke  of  Montross,  Duke  of  Kent,  Duke 
of  Ancaster,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Earl  of  Westmor- 
land, Earl  of  Burlington,  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Earl 
of  Coventry,  Earl  of  Grantham,  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
Earl  of  Loudoun,  Earl  of  Finlater,  Earl  of  March- 
mont,  Earl  of  Ilay,  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  Earl  of  Sussex, 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Viscount  Cobham,  Viscount  Fal- 
mouth, Lord  Wilmington,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir 
Paul  Methuen,  Henry  Pelham,  Esq. ; 

“ Upon  reading  this  day  at  the  board  a report  to 
his  majesty  from  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s most  honourable  privy  council,  dated  the  22d 
of  the  last  month,  in  the  words  following,  viz. 

“ Your  majesty  having  been  pleased,  by  your 
order  in  council  of  the  1st  of  February,  to  refer  unto 
this  committee  an  address  from  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  bay, 
offering  the  reason  and  grounds  of  their  proceedings 
and  conclusions  against  settling  a fixed  salary  of  one 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  on  the  governor  of  that 
province  for  the  time  being,  according  to  your  ma- 
jesty’s instructions  to  the  present  governor,  and 
complaining  against  the  governor  for  having  ad- 
journed the  general  court  from  Boston  to  Salem ; the 
lords  of  tne  committee  did,  in  obedience  to  your  ma- 
jesty’s said  order,  proceed,  the  same  day,  to  take 
the  said  address  into  their  consideration  ; but  being 
informed  that  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and 
plantations  had  under  their  examination  several  let- 
ters from  William  Burnet,  Esq.  your  majesty’s  go- 
vernor of  that  province,  relating  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  said  assembly  in  this  affair,  the  lords  of  the  com- 
mittee did  thereupon  send  a copy  of  the  said  address 
to  the  said  lords  commissioners,  that  they  might 
have  the  whole  matter  before  them,  and  directed 
them  to  report  their  opinion  thereupon  to  this  com- 
mittee. And  the  said  lords  commissioners  having 
accordingly  considered  the  said  several  papers,  and 
heard  Mr.  Attorney  and  Solicitor-general  in  support 
of  your  majesty’s  said  instructions,  and  also  counsel 
in  behalf  of  the  said  assembly,  have  reported  upon 
the  whole.  That  they  seemed  entirely  averse  to  settle 
a certain  salary  upon  the  present  governor  and  those 
which  shall  succeed  him,  yet  the  said  lords  commis- 
sioners judge  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  as- 
sembly should  settle  a fixed  salary  of  1000Z.  sterling 
per  annum,  at  least,  upon  the  governor,  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  governmeat,  it  being  absolutely 
necessary  for  your  majesty’s  service  that  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  governor  upon  the  assembly  should 
be  preserved : And  that  as  to  ttie  complaint  against 
the  governor  for  removing  the  assembly  from  Boston 
to  Salem,  his  majesty  in  council,  upon  a former  com- 
plaint of  this  nature  against  colonel  Shute,  had  de- 
termined that  point  in  favour  of  the  governor,  and, 
therefore,  the  lords  commissioners  were  of  opinion 


the  present  governor  had  acted  in  this  matter  agieo. 
able  to  that  determination. 

“ The  lords  of  the  committee  hereupon  beg  leave  to 
acquaint  your  majesty,  that  notwithstanding  the  said 
lords  commissioners  for  trade  had  fully  heard  all  th» 
reasons  that  were  offered  in  behalf  of  the  said  as- 
sembly, yetthe  agents  of  the  said  assembly  petitioned 
this  committee  the  19th  instant,  praying  that  they 
might  be  admitted  to  be  heard  before  their  lordships, 
who  thought  it  proper  to  know  upon  what  terms  they 
would  insist,  that  your  majesty’s  attorney  and  soli- 
citor-general might  be  prepared  to  answer  the  same, 
and  they  desiring  to  be  heard  upon  the  reasons  they 
had  to  offer  why  the  said  assembly  should  not  settlo 
a fixed  salary  upon  his  majesty’s  governor  of  that 
province  during  the  whole  time  of  his  government, 
their  lordships  appointed  this  day  for  hearing  them 
thereupon ; they  having  accordingly  attended  with 
their  counsel,  their  lordships  heard  all  that  was  offered 
on  their  behalf  against  settling  such  a fixed  salary, 
and  also  heard  Mr.  Attorney  and  Solicitor-general 
in  support  of  your  majesty’s  said  instructions  recom- 
mending  it  to  them  : And  do  thereupon  agree  humbly 
to  report  to  your  majesty, 

“ That  by  the  charter  granted  to  the  Massachiv. 
setts-bay,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a gover- 
nor, council  and  assembly,  of  whom  the  governor 
alone  is  nominated  by  your  majesty ; that  the  as- 
sembly is  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  and  that 
the  council  is  likewise  chosen  annually  by  the  as- 
semblyin  conjunction  with  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil; that  by  the  reasons  insisted  on  by  the  council  for 
the  assembly  in  refusing  to  settle  a fixed  salary,  it 
appeared,  the  point  contended  for  was  to  bring  the 
governor  appointed  by  your  majesty  over  them  into 
a dependence  on  their  good  wjjl  for  his  subsistence, 
which  would  manifestly  tend  to  a lessening  of  his 
authority,  and  consequently,  of  that  dependence 
which  this  colony  ought  to  have  upon  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  by  bringing  the  whole  legislative 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

“The  power  of  raising  taxes  being  by  the  charter 
granted  to  the  general  assembly,  it  was  from  thence 
argued,  that  they  ought  to  be  left  at  kberty  for  the 
doing  or  omitting  it,  as  they  shall  think  proper  ; but 
the  words  of  the  charter  shew  the  intent  of  granting 
them  this  power  to  be,  that  they  should  use  it  for  the 
service  of  the  crown,  in  the  necessary  defence  and 
support  of  your  majesty’s  government  of  the  said 
province,  and  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
inhabitants ; and  that,  therefore,  the  refusing  or  ne- 
glecting to  make  due  provision  for  the  support  of 
your  majesty’s  governor,  who  is  so  essential  a part  of 
the  government,  must  be  looked  upon  as  acting  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  the  said  charter,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  trust  reposed  in  them  thereby.  That, 
besides  the  instruction  given  to  the  present  governor 
by  your  majesty  for  this  purpose,  instructions  have 
always  been  given  by  your  majesty’s  predecessors  to 
former  governors,  to  recommend  to  the  assembly  the 
establishing  a salary  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  that 
post  ; notwithstanding  which  the  assembly  have 
hitherto  refused  to  comply  therewith,  although  they 
have  by  acttof  assembly  settled  h fixed  salary  or  al- 
lowance of  six  shillings  a day  on  themselves,  and 
ten  shillings  a day  on  the  council.  The  present  as- 
sembly have,  indeed,  offered  your  majesty’s  governor 
a salary  equal  to  what  was  recommended  by  your 
majesty’s  instructions,  for  the  time  he  has  been  with 
them ; but  it  is  apprehended  this  was  done  only  to 
tempt  him  to  give  up  your  majesty’s  instructions  fol 
settling  it  for  the  whole  time  of  his  government 
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“ And  here  their  lordships  cannot,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Burnet,  omit  taking  notice,  that  by  his  steady 

Sursuit  of  your  majesty’s  instructions  and  1 ejecting 
le  temptations  offered  by  the  assembly,  he  has  acted 
with  the  utmost  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  a just  re- 
gard to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  as  governor  of  that 
province. 

* Upon  a due  consideration  of  all  that  has  been 
offered  on  the  part  of  the  assembly  in  justification  of 
their  refusing  to  comply  with  your  majesty’s  instruc- 
tions, the  lords  of  the  committee  cannot  but  agree 
in  opinion  with  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and 
plantations,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  your 
majesty’s  service  and  for  preserving  that  dependency 
which  this  colony  ought  to  have  upon  Great  Britain, 
and  better  securing  a due  execution  of  the  laws  for 
trade  and  navigation,  that  a salary  of  1000J.  sterling 
per  annum  should  be  settled  upon  the  governor 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  government,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  assembly  of  the  province  has  shewn 
so  little  regard  to  your  majesty’s  instructions  or  to 
those  of  your  royal  predecessors  in  this  behalf,  which 
the  governors,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  directed 
to  lay  before  them,  the  lords  of  the  committee  do  ad- 
vise your  majesty  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

“ Her  majesty,  this  day,  took  the  said  report  into 
consideration,  and  was  pleased,  wTith  the  advice  of 
his  majesty’s  privy  council,  to  approve  thereof,  and 
to  order,  as  is  hereby  ordered,  that  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s principal  secretaries  of  state  should  receive 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown  thereupon. 

“ A true  copy,  Temple  Stanyan.” 

The  house  received  with  the  foregoing  order,  a 
letter  from  their  agents,  who,  it  seems,  had  altered 
their  opinions,  and  now  intimated  to  the  house,  that 
notwithstanding  the  determination  or  advice  of  the 
privy  council,  it  was  not  likely  the  affair  would  ever 
be  brought  before  the  parliament.  This  letter  the 
house  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  governor  in  one 
or  nis  messages  characterizes  it  as  “ an-  undeniable 
©roof  of  their  endeavours  to  keep  the  people  in  igno- 
rance of  the  true  state  of  their  affairs.” 

The  governor  having  held  several  sessions  at  Sa- 
lem, without  any  success,  he  adjourned  the  court,  to 
meet  the  21st  of  August,  at  Cambridge.  This 
widened  the  breach,  and  the  house  grew  warmer  in 
their  votes  and  messages,  and  complained  that  they 
were  to  be  compelled  to  measures  against  their  judg- 
ment, by  being  harassed  and  drove  from  one  part  of 
the  province  to  another.  The  governor’s  friends 
observed  the  effect  the  controversy  had  upon  his 
spirits.  In  a few  days,  he  fell  sick  of  a fever,  and 
died  at  Boston  the  7th  of  September.  Some  attri- 
buted his  illness  to  his  taking  cold,  his  carriage 
oversetting  upon  the  causeway  at  Cambridge,  the 
tide  being  high,  and  he  falling  into  the  water.  The 
resentment  which  had  been  raised  ceased,  with  peo- 
ple in  general,  upon  his  death.  Many  amiable  parts 
of  his  character  revived  in  their  minds.  He  had  been 
steady  and  inflexible  in  his  adherence  to  his  instruc- 
tions, but  discovered  nothing  of  a grasping  avarici- 
cious  mind ; it  was  the  mode,  more  than  the  quan- 
tum, of  his  salary  upon  which  he  insisted.  The 
naval  office  had  generally  Ibeen  a post  for  some  re- 
lation or  favourite  of  the  governor,  but  Colonel 
Taker  having  been  lieut.-governor,  and  in  circum- 
stances far  from  affluent,  he  generously  gave  the 
post  to  him,  without  any  reserve  of  the  issues  or 
profits.  The  only  instance  of  his  undue  exacting 
money,  by  some,  was  thought  to  be  palliated  by  the 
wtaohshed  custom  of  the  government  he  had  quit- 


ted. This  did  not  justify  it.  In  his  disposal  of 
public  offices,  he  gave  the  preference  to  such  as  were 
disposed  to  favour  his  cause,  and  displaced  some  for 
not  favouring  it,  and,  in  some  instances,  he  went 
further  than  good  policy  would  allow.  He  did  not 
know  the  temper  of  the  people  of  New  England. 
They  ever  had  a strong  sense  of  liberty,  and  were 
more  easily  led  than  driven.  He  disobliged  many 
of  his  friends  by  removing  from  his  post  Mr.  Lynde, 
a gentleman  of  the  house,  esteemed  by  both  sides 
for  his  integrity  and  other  valuable  qualities,  and 
he  acknowledged  that  he  could  assign  no  other  rear- 
son except  that  the  gentleman  had  not  voted  for  a 
compliance  with  the  instruction.  However,  an  im- 
moral or  unfair  character  was  a bar  to  office,  and 
he  gave  his  negative  to  an  election  of  a counsellor, 
in  one  instance,  upon  that  principle  only.  His  su- 
perior talents,  and  free  and  easy  manner  of  com- 
municating his  sentiments,  made  him  the  delight  of 
men  of  sense  and  learning.  His  right  of  precedence 
in  all  companies  facilitated  the  exercise  of  his  natu 
ral  disposition  to  a great  share  in  the  conversation, 
and  at  the  same  time  ‘ caused  it  to  appear  more 
excusable.’  His  own  account  of  his  genius  was, 
that  it  was  late  before  it  budded,  and  that,  until  he 
was  near  twenty  years  of  age,  his  father  despaired 
of  his  ever  making  any  figure  in  life.  This,  per- 
haps, might  proceed  from  the  exact  severe  discipline 
of  the  bishop’s  family,  not  calculated  for  every  tem- 
per  alike,  and  might  damp  and  discourage  his.  To 
long  and  frequent  religious  services  at  home,  in  his 
youth,  he  would  sometimes  pleasantly  attribute  his 
indisposition  to  a very  scrupulous  exact  attendance 
upon  public  worship,  but  this  might,  really,  be 
owing  to  an  abhorrence  of  ostentation  and  mere 
formality  in  religion,  to  avoid  which,  as  most  of  the 
grave  serious  people  of  the  province  thought,  he  ap- 
proached too  near  the  other  extreme.  A little  more 
caution  and  conformity  to  the  different  ages,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  even  prejudices  of  different  com- 
panies, w’ould  have  been  more  politic,  but  his  open, 
undisguised  mind  could  not  submit  to  it.  Being 
asked  to  dine  with  an  old  charter  senator,  who  re- 
tained the  custom  of  saying  grace  sitting,  the  grave 
gentleman  desired  to  know  which  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  his  excellency,  that  grace  should  be 
said  standing  or  sitting ; the  governor  replied,  stand- 
ing or  sitting  any  way  or  no  way,  just  as  you  please. 
He  sometimes  wore  a cloth  coat  lined  with  velvet. 
It  was  said  to  be  expressive  of  his  character.  He 
was  a firm  believer  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion, 
but  a bigot  to  no  particular  profession  among  Chris- 
tians, and  laid  little  stress  upon  modes  and  forms. 
By  a clause  in  his  last  will,  he  ordered  his  body  to 
be  buried,  if  he  died  at  New  York,  by  his  wife,  if  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  in  the  nearest  church- 
yard or  burying-ground,  all  places  being  alike  to 
God's  all-seeing  eye.  The  assembly  ordered  a very 
honourable  funeral  at  the  public  charge. 

Mr.  Dummer  reassumed  the  administration.  He 
did  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  controversy  about 
the  salary;  no  advantage  could  arise  from  it,  no 
new  arguments  could  be  used,  the  king’s  instruc- 
tions were  to  be  his  rule,  and  he  would  not  depart 
from  them  by  accepting  any  grant  as  lieut.-gover- 
nor ; but  the  affair  having  been  under  consideration 
before  his  majesty  in  council,  and  further  proceed- 
ings expected,  he  would  wait  for  further  intelligence 
and  directions.  The  house  were  not  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  the  instruction  had  any  respect  to  tne  sa- 
lary of  a lieut.-governor,  but  if  it  had,  they  had 
given  sufficient  reasons  against  it,  and  were  detei- 
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mmea  to  come  into  no  act  for  fixing  a salary. 
Having  continued  the  session  at  Cambridge  until 
the  26th  of.September,  he  ordered  an  adjournment 
to  the  29th  of  November,  at  Boston,  which  was  a 
further  indication  that  he  did  not  intend  to  press 
the  instruction  ; however,  at  their  first  coming  toge- 
ther, he  recommended  to  them  a compliance  with 
it,  and,  upon  their  assuring  him,  by  a message,  that, 
although  they  could  not  settle  a salary,  yet  they 
were  ready  to  give  him  an  ample  and  honourable 
support,  he  desired  them  to  lose  no  time  about  it, 
for  he  would  accept  of  no  support  unless  it  should 
be  exactly  conformable  to  his  majesty’s  instruction. 
The  house,  notwithstanding,  made  a grant  of  750/. 
to  enable  him  to  manage  the  affairs  of  government. 
The  council  concurred  with  an  amendment,  adding, 

‘ for  the  half  year  current but  this  being  fixing  a 
salary  for  half  a year,  rJhe  house  refused  it. 

Upon  the  news  of  Mr.  Burnet’s  death,  Mr.  Bel- 
cher applied  with  all  his  powers  to  obtain  the  com- 
mission for  the  government.  Governor  Shute  might 
have  returned,  but  he  declined,  and  generously  gave 
his  interest  to  Mr.  Belcher,  who,  fourteen  years  be- 
fore, had  given  500/.  sterling,  which  was  never 
repaid,  to  facilitate  Colonel  Shute’s  appointment. 
The  controversy,  which  it  was  supposed  a governor 
must  be  engaged  in,  caused  fewer  competitors,  and 
the  ministry  were  the  more  concerned  to  find  a 
proper  person.  Lord  Townshend  asked  Mr.  Wilks, 
who  had  much  of  his  confidence,  whether  he  thought 
Mr.  Belcher  would  be  able  to  influence  the  people 
to  a compliance  with  the  king’s  instructions,  he 
replied  that  he  thought  no  man  more  likely.  Their 
choosing  him  agent  was  a mark  of  their  confidence 
in  him,  but  it  seemed  natural  to  expect  that  they 
would  be  under  stronger  prejudices  against  him  than 
against  a person  who  had  never  engaged  in  their 
favour.  Mr.  Belcher’s  appointment  occasioned  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Dummer  from  the  place  of  lieut.- 
governor.  A young  gentleman,  with  whose  family 
Mr.  Wilks  was  connected,  (Mr.  Thornton)  Mr. 
Belcher  had  engaged  to  provide  for,  and  he  had  no 
post  in  his  gift,  worth  accepting,  besides  the  naval 
office.  To  make  a vacancy  there,  Colonel  Tailer 
was  appointed  lieut.-governor.  The  pleasure,  if 
there  was  any,  in  superseding  Mr.  Dummer,  who 
had  superseded  him  before,  could  be  no  equivalent 
for  the  difference  between  a post  of  naked  honour, 
and  a post  of  profit,  which  gave  him  a comfortable 
living.  Mr.  Dummer’s  administration  has  been, 
justly,  well  spoken  of.  His  general  aim  was  to  do 
public  service.  He  was  compelled  to  some  com- 
pliances_  which  appeared  to  him  the  least  of  two 
evils.  It  lessened  him  in  Mr.  Burnet’s  esteem,  who 
thought  he  should  have  shewn  more  fortitude ; but 
he  retired  with  honour,  and,  after  some  years,  was 
elected  into  the  council,  where,  from  respect  to  his 
former  commission,  he  took  the  place  of  president; 
but,  being  thought  too  favourable  to  the  prerogative, 
after  two  or  three  years,  he  was  left  out.  He  seemed 
to  lay  this  slight  more  to  heart  than  the  loss  of  his 
commission,  and  aimed  at  nothing  more,  the  rest  of 
his  life,  than  selecting  for  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance men  of  sense,  virtue,  and  religion,  and  en- 
joyed in  life,  for  many  years,  that  fame  which,  for 
infinitely  wise  reasons,  the  great  Creator  has  im- 
planted in  every  generous  breast  a desire  of,  even 
after  death. 

Colonel  Tailer’s  commission  was  received  and 
published  before  Mr.  Belcher’s  arrival,  and  it  gave 
him  on  opportunity  of  doing  a generous  thing  for 
Mr . Dummer.  A vote  had  passed  the  two  houses. 


granting  him  nine  hundred  pounds,  which,  from  a 
regard  to  his  instructions,  he  had  not  signed,  nor 
had  he  expressly  refused  it,  and  the  court  having 
been  adjourned  only,  not  prorogued,  the  next  meet- 
ing was  considered  as  the  same  session,  and  Colonel 
Tailer  ventured  to  sign  it,  not  being  a grant  to  him- 
self, and  not  against  the  letter  of  his  instructions; 
and  it  was  really  saving  money  to  Mr.  Dummer,  the 
grant  being  intended  for  services  to  come  as  well  as 
past,  would  not  have  been  renewed,  or  in  part  only. 

From  the  arrival  of  Governor  Belcher,  in  1730,  to 
the  reimbursement  of  the  charge  of  the  expedition 
against  Cape  Breton , and  the  abolition  of  paper 
money,  1749. 

Mr.  Belcher  arrived  the  beginning  of  August,  in 
the  Blandford  man  of  war,  Capt.  Prothero. 

No  governor  had  been  received  with  a shew  of 
greater  joy.  Both  parties  supposed  they  had  an  in- 
terest in  him.  For  men  to  alter  their  principles 
and  practice,  according  to  their  interest,  was  no  new 
thing.  A sketch  of  Mr.  Belcher’s  life  and  character 
will  in  some  measure  account  for  his  obtaining  the 
government,  for  the  principal  events  in  its  adminis- 
tration and  for  the  loss  of  his  commission. 

Being  the  only  son  of  a wealthy  father,  he  had 
good  prospects  from  the  beginning  of  life.  After 
an  academical  education  in  his  own  country,  he 
travelled  to  Europe,  was  twice  at  Hanover,’  and 
was  introduced  to  the  court  there,  at  the  time 
when  the  princess  Sophia  was  the  presumptive 
heiress  to  the  British  crown.  The  novelty  of  a 
British  American,  added  to  the  gracefulness  of  his 
person,  caused  distinguished  notice  to  be  taken  of 
him,  which  tended  to  increase  that  aspiring  turn 
of  mind  which  was  very  natural  to  him.  Some  years 
after,  he  made  another  voyage  to  England,  being 
then  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs,  which,  after  his 
return  home,  proved,  in  the  general  course  of  them, 
rather  unsuccessful,  and  seem  to  have  suppressed 
or  abated  the  ruling  passion  ; but  being  chosen  agent 
for  the  house  of  representatives,  it  revived  and  was 
gratified  to  the  utmost,  by  his  appointment  to  the 
government  of  Massachusetts-bay  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  discovered  itself  in  every  part  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Before  he  was  governor,  except  in 
one  instance,  he  had  always  been  a favourer  of  the 
prerogative,  and  afterwards  he  did  not  fail  of  acting 
up  to  his  principles.  A man  of  high  principles  can- 
not be  too  jealous  of  himself,  upon  a sudden  ad- 
vancement to  a place  of  power.  The  council  never 
enjoyed  less  freedom  than  in  his  time.  He  propos- 
ed matters  for  the  sake  of  their  sanction  rather  than 
advice,  rarely  failing  of  a majority  to  approve  of  his 
sentiments. 

He  lived  elegantly  in  his  family,  was  hospitable, 
made  great  shew  in  dress,  equipage,  &c.  and  although 
by  his  depreciation  of  the  currency  he  was  curtailed 
of  his  salary,  yet  he  disdained  any  unwarrantable 
or  mean  ways  of  obtaining  money  to  supply  his  ex 
penses.  By  great  freedom  in  conversation,  and  an 
unreserved  censure  of  persons  whose  principles  or 
conduct  he  disapproved,  he  made  himself  many  ene- 
mies. In  a private  person,  this  may  often  pass  with 
little  notice,  but  from  a governor  it  is  sure  to  be 
remembered,  and  some  never  ceased  pursuing  him 
until  they  had  him  displaced. 

The  general  court  met  the  9th  of  September  at 
Cambridge,  the  small-pox  being  at  Boston.  The 
people  waited  with  impatience  the  governor’s  first 
speech.  Many  flattered  themselves  that  the  instruc 
tion  for  a fixed  salary  was  withdrawn;  othws,  that 
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if  it  was  continued,  he  would  treat  it  rather  as  Dud- 
lev  and  Snute  had  done,  than  as  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor; others,  who  did  not  expect  a relaxation, 
were,  from  curiosity,  wishing  to  know  how  he  would 
acquit  himself  wTith  the  people  who  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land to  oppose  the  instruction.  After  premising 
that  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  interest  of  Great 
Britain  are  very  compatible  with  the  privileges  and 
liberties  of  the  plantations,  he  tells  the  two  houses 
that  he  had  it  in  command  from  his  royal  master,  to 
communicate  to  them  his  27th  instruction,  respect- 
ing the  governor’s  support ; that  whilst  he  was  in 
England  he  did  every  thing,  consistent  with  reason 
and  justice,  for  preserving  and  lengthening  out  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  province ; that  they  were  no 
strangers  to  the  steps  taken  by  his  majesty  with 
respect  to  the  unhappy  dispute  between  the  late 
governor  and  them,  and  he  hoped  after  such  a 
struggle,  they  would  think  it  for  the  true  interest  of 
the  province  to  do  what  might  be  perfectly  accept- 
able ; that  nothing  prevented  this  controversy,  and 
several  other  matters  of  dangerous  consequence, 
being  laid  before  the  parliament,  but  his  majesty’s 
great  lenity  and  goodness,  which  inclined  him  to 
give  them  one  opportunity  more  of  paying  a due  re- 
gard to  what  in  his  royal  wisdom  he  thinks  so  just 
and  reasonable.  Had  he  stopped  here,  perhaps, 
less  could  not  have  been  expected  from  him,  but  he 
unfortunately  attempted  to  shew  the  similitude  be- 
tween the  case  of  Cato  shut  up  in  Utica,  and  the 
Massachusetts-bay  under  the  restraint  of  the  royal 
instruction;  commended  the  wisdom  of  Cato  in  mak- 
ing so  brave  a stand  for  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
but  condemned  his  putting  an  end  to  his  life  when 
affairs  became  desperate,  rather  than  submit  to  a 
power  he  could  no  longer  resist;  which  instance  he 
brought  as  some  illustration  of  the  late  controversy, 
though  he  would  not  allow  it  to  run  parallel,  Caesar 
being  a tyrant,  and  the  king  the  protector  of  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects. 

It  was  said,  upon  this  occasion,  that  the  governor 
must  allow  that  the  Massachusetts  assembly  had 
done  wisely  hitherto  in  defending  their  liberties,  for, 
otherwise,  he, had  brought  an  instance  of  a case  in 
no  one  respect  similar  to  theirs;  and  if  they  had 
done  so,  it  was  because  the  instruction  was  a mere 
exeition  of  power,  and  then  the  parallel  would  run 
farther  than  he  was  willing  to  allow. 

The  instruction  was  conceived  in  much  stronger 
terms  than  that  to  governor  Burnet,  and  it  is  de- 
clared that  in  case  the  assembly  refuses  to  conform 
to  it,  “ his  majesty  will  find  himself  under  a neces- 
sity of  laying  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  province 
before  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  in 
*his  single  instance  but  in  many  others  of  the  same 
nature  and  tendency,  whereby  it  manifestly  appears 
that  this  assembly,  for  some  years  last  past,  have 
attempted  by  unwarrantable  practices  to  weaken,  if 
not  cast  off  the  obedience  they  owe  to  the  crown,  and 
the  dependance  which  all  colonies  ought  to  have  on 
their  mother  country.”  And  in  the  close  of  the  in- 
struction his  majesty  expects  “that  they  do  forth- 
with comply  with  this  proposal  as  the  last  significa- 
tion of  our  royal  pleasure  to  them  upon  this  subject, 
and  if  the  said  assembly  shall  not  think  fit  to  comply 
therewith,  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  and  you  are 
required  immediately  to  come  over  to  this  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  give  us  an  exact  ac- 
count of  all  that  shall  have  passed  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  we  may  lay  the  same  before  our  parlia- 
ment.” 

The  house  proceeded  just  as  they  had  done  with 
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governor  Burnet.  They  made  a grant  to  Mr  Bel- 
cher of  1,000/.  currency,  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  his  voyage  to  New  England,  and  as  a gratuity  for 
services  while  in  England:  500/.  was  also  granted 
to  the  governor,  for  his  services  in  England  as  agent 
for  the  house  of  representatives;  and  the  sum  of 
1,503/.  Is.  Id.,  which  had  been  advanced  by  mer- 
chants in  Boston  and  others  and  supplied  the  agents, 
was  also  granted  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
and  to  the  several  persons  respectively.  The  ho- 
nour of  the  governor  who  had  spent  the  money,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  house,  was  concerned.  The  coun- 
cil, although  in  general  the  same  persons  who 
had  refused  to  consent  to  any  grant  of  money,  for 
the  use  of  an  agent  in  the  choice  of  whom  they  had 
no  share,  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  governor  and 
the  influence  of  a great  number  of  the  principal 
merchants  of  Boston,  who  had  advanced  the  money, 
to  consent  to  a grant  for  the  repayment  of  it.  The 
house,  expecting  the  like  difficulty  might  arise  upon 
a like  occasion  in  future  time,  took  this  favourable 
opportunity  of  passing  a vote  for  the  taking  the 
sum  of  500/.  sterling  out  of  the  province  treasury, 
and  depositing  it  in  the  bank  of  England  for  the  use 
of  the  house.  To  this  vote  the  council  gave  their 
concurrence  and  the  governor  his  consent.  He  re- 
pented of  it  afterwards,  when  he  found  the  agent 
employed  by  the  house  and  supported  with  this  mo- 
ney was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  complaints 
against  him  which  caused  his  removal  from  the  go- 
vernment; and  sometime  after  they  voted  him  a sum 
equal  to  a thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  enable  him 
to  manage  the  public  affairs,  &c.,  but  would  fix  no 
time.  The  council  concurred  in  it  with  an  amend- 
ment, viz.,  “ and  that  the  same  sum  be  annually 
allowed  for  the  governor’s  support.”  This,  without 
a fund  for  the  payment  of  it,  was  doing  little  mere 
than  the  house  had  repeatedly  done  by  their  decla- 
rations, that  they  doubted  r.ot  future  assemblies 
would  make  the  like  honourable  provision  for  the 
governor’s  support,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
province;  the  amendment,  notwithstanding,  was  not 
agreed  to,  and  the  house  adhered  to  their  own  vote. 
This  pi’oduced  a second  amendment,  viz.,  “ that  the 
same  sum  should  be  annually  paid  during  his  ex- 
cellency’s continuance  in  the  government  and  resi- 
dence here but  this  also  was  nonconcured.  The 
two  houses  then  conferred  upon  the  subject,  the  go 
vernor  being  present,  which  was  unusual,  at  the  confer 
ence.  Mr.  Shirley  had  been  desirous  of  acquainting 
himself  with  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  in  sorn# 
affair  in  controversy  between  the  two  houses,  inti 
mated  to  the  council  his  inclination  to  be  present 
When  the  house  came  up  the  speaker,  Mr.  Cushing, 
seeing  the  governor  in  the  chair,  started  back  and 
remaining  at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  seeing  his  excellency  in  the 
chair,  the  conference  being  intended  between  the 
two  houses  only,  but  if  his  excellency  intended  to 
remain  in  the  chair,  only  to  hear  the  arguments, 
he  imagined  the  house  would  have  no  objection  to 
conferring  in  his  presence : and  Mr.  Shirley  re- 
mained, as  in  the  present  instance  did  Mr.  Bel- 
cher, and  made  a long  speech,  expressing  the  great 
pleasure  the  council  had  given  him  in  the  part 
they  had  taken,  and  his  concern  and  surprize  at  the 
conduct  of  the  house,  in  running  the  risk  of  the 
consequences  of  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  in- 
struction, reminded  them  of  the  vast  expense  which 
their  former  unsuccessful  disputes  with  their  go- 
vernors had  occasioned  to  th«  province,  but  used  no 
arguments  to  convince  them  of  the  reasonableness 
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of  the  demand,  and  its  compatibility  with  their  rights 
and  privileges. 

The  small-pox  being  in  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
where  the  court  sat,  the  house  desired  to  rise ; but  the 
governor  let  them  know  he  would  meet  them  in  any 
other  town,  and  the  same  day  ordered  an  adjourn- 
ment to  Roxbury,  where  a bill  passed  both  houses 
for  the  support  of  the  governor,  but  not  coming  up 
to  the  instruction,  the  governor  could  not  consent  to 
it.  The  country  party  in  the  house,  as  much  a sole- 
cism as  it  was,  was  the  most  zealous  for  the  prero- 
gative ; and,  except  a few  prerogative  men  who 
were  always  willing  to  fix  the  salary,  none  went  so 
great  a length,  at  this  time,  towards  fixing  it,  as 
those  who  opposed  any  one  step  towards  it,  under  Mr. 
Burnet. 

The  people,  in  general,  were  well  pleased  with  the 
governor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  have 
obtained  the  settlement  of  a salary  during  his  admi- 
nistration, if  it  had  not  been,  in  effect,  a settlement 
for  his  successors  also,  for  such  a precedent  could 
not  easily  have  been  resisted.  The  two  parties  which 
had  long  subsisted  in  the  government  were  vying, 
each  with  the  other,  in  measures  for  an  expedient  or 
accommodation.  The  prerogative  men  were  Mr. 
Belcher’s  old  friends,  who  were  pretty  well  satisfied 
that  his  going  over  to  the  other  side  was  not  from 
any  real  affection  to  the  cause,  and  that  he  must, 
sooner  or  later,  differ  with  those  who  adhered  to  it, 
and  for  this  event  they  waited  patiently.  The  other 
party,  by  whose  interest  he  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land, adhered  to  him,  expecting  their  reward.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Cooke  was  soon  appointed  a justice 
of  the  common  pleas  for  the  county  of  Suffolk.  To 
make  way  for  him  and  another  favourite,  Colonel 
Byfield,  to  whom  Mr.  Belcher  was  allied,  two  gen- 
tlemen, Colonel  Hutchinson  and  Colonel  Dudley, 
were  displaced.  They  were  both  in  principle  steady 
friends  to  government,  and  the  first  of  them  was  a 
fast  friend  to  the  governor.  Mr.  Belcher  would  not 
have  been  able  to  advance  so  many  of  his  friends  as 
he  did,  if  he  had  not  persuaded  the  council  that, 
tlpon  the  appointment  of  a new  governor,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  renew  all  civil  commissions.  Having  ob- 
tained this  point,  he  took  the  most  convenient  time 
to  settle  the  several  counties.  Before  he  settled  the 
county  of  York,  he  recommended  to  the  judges  a 
person  for  clerk  of  the  court.  This  officer  the  pro- 
vince law  empowers  the  judges  to  appoint.  Some  of 
them  sent  their  excuse,  being  well  satisfied  with  the 
clerk  they  had,  who  was  a faithful  well  approved 
officer;  but  the  governor  let  the  judges  know,  if  he 
could  not  appoint  a clerk  he  could  a judge,  and  ac- 
cordingly removed  those  who  were  not  for  his  pur- 
pose and  appointed,  others  in  their  stead.  There  was 
an  inconsistency  in  delaying  appointments,  with  the 
principles  he  advanced.  If  new  commissions  were 
necessary,  they  were  necessary  immediately,  and  they 
might  as  well  be  delayed  seven  years  as  one. 

It  was  said  that  when  Mr.  Belcher,  some  years 
after,  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  remove  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Lyde,  from  the  naval  office,  the  power  of 
appointment  to  which  office  is,  by  act  of  parliament, 
given  to  the  governor,  he  was  advised  to  make  an 
excuse,  Mr.  Lyde  being  an  officer  who  gave  general 
satisfaction  ; but  Mr.  Belcher  replied,  that  although 
the  king  could  not  make  a naval  officer  yet  he  could 
make  a governor,  and  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
son-in-law.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  an  ap- 
pointment made  by  the  crown  immediately  to  this 
office,  and  perhaps  to  any  office  in  the  province,  the 
nomination  to  which  is,  by  the  charter  and  royal  com- 


mission, left  to  the  judgment  , and  discretion  of  th» 
governor. 

The  commissions  to  civil  officers  being  in  the 
king’s  name  and  tested  by  the  governor,  the  renewal 
of  such  commissions  upon  the  appointment  of  a go- 
vernor has  not  been  practised  since  Mr.  Belcher’s 
time.  It  was  proposed  in  council  by  his  successor, 
but  Mr.  Read,  a very  eminent  lawyer,  and  which  is 
more,  a person  of  great  integrity  and  firmness  of  , 
mind,  being  then  a member  of  the  council,  brought 
such  arguments  against  the  practice,  that  the  mar 
jority  of  the  board  refused  to  consent  to  it.  Besides 
this  general  new  appointment,  Mr.  Belcher,  in  the 
course  of  his  administration,  made  more  frequent 
removals  of  persons  from  office  than  any  governor 
before  or  since.  This  was  owing  to  the  pusillani- 
mity of  the  council.  No  appointment  can  be  made 
without  their  advice.  The  governor,  it  is  true,  could 
refuse  his  consent,  every  year,  to  their  election  ; but 
the  emoluments  of  a Massachusetts  counsellor  were 
very  small,  and  caused  no  great  temptation  to  sa- 
crifice virtue.  It  is  said,  that  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  superior  court  expecting  to  be  removed,  in  the 
latter  part  of  Mr.  Belcner’s  administration,  applied 
by  a friend  in  England  to  lord  chief  justice  Willes, 
who  signified  his  resolution,  that  if  any  judge  should  [ 
be  removed  without  good  reason  assigned,  he  would  ! 
himself  complain  to  his  majesty  against  the  governor. 
The  freedom  and  independence  of  the  judges  of  j 
England  is  always  enumerated  among  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  constitution.  The  Massachusetts  judges 
were  far  from  independent.  In  Mr.  Belcher’s  ad- 
ministration, they  were  peculiarly  dependent  upon 
the  governor.  Before  and  since  they  were  depend-  . 
ent  upon  the  assembly  for  their  salary,  granted  an- 
nually, which  sometimes  was  delayed,  sometimes  di- 
minished, and  rarely  escaped  being  a subject  of  | 
debate  and  altercation. 

(1731.)  Two  or  three  sessions  passed,  when  little 
more  was  dene  on  the  governor’s  part,  than  repeat-  j 
ing  his  demand  for  a fixed  salary,  and  intimating 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  England  and  render 
an  account  of  their  behaviour  to  the  king.  The 
major  part  of  the  house  were  very  desirous  of  giving  j 
satisfaction  to  the  governor  and  to  their  constituents  j 
both,  but  could  not.  Mr.  Cooke’s  friends  in  the 
town  of  Boston  began  to  be  jealous  of  him.  A bill 
was  prepared,  which  sets  forth  in  the  preamble,  that 
settling  a salary  would  deprive  the  people  of  their  j 
rights  as  Englishmen.  After  granting  3400/.,  which  j 
was  about  equal  to  1000/.  sterling,  it  is  further 
enacted,  that  as  his  majesty  had  been  graciously  | 
pleased  to  appoint  J.  B.,  Esq.  to  be  the  governor, 
who  was  a native  of  the  country,  whose  fortune  was 
here,  who,  when  a member  of  the  council,  as  well  a9 
when  in  a private  station,  has  always  consulted  the 
true  interest  of  his  country  as  well  as  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown,  therefore,  it  is  most  so- 
lemnly promised  and  engaged  to  his  most  excellent  > 
majesty,  that  there  shall  be  granted  the  like  sum  for 
the  like  purpose,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sessions  in.  I 
May  every  year  during  the  governor’s  continuance 
in  the  administration  and  residence  within  the  pro- 
vince ; provided,  this  act  shall  not  be  pleaded  as  a | 
precedent,  or  binding  on  any  future  assembly,  for  i 
fixing  a salary  on  any  succeeding  governor.  The  j 
bill  is  in  Mr.  Cooke’s  hand  writing,  and  it  is  minuted  | 
at  the  bottom,  that  the  governor  approved  of  it.  The  i 
governor  could  not  imagine  so  evasive  a thing  could  j 
be  approved  in  England.  He  might  hope  to  im-  j 
prove  it,  as  being  a further  advance  than  had  oeen  j 
before  made  ; and,  by  using  this  argument,  that  it 
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wen  Id  be  much  more  rational  tor  the  house  to 
ho  what  they  now  had  fullv  in  their  power  to  do, 
than  to  make  a solemn  promise  that  another  house 
should  do  the  same  thing,  the  performance  of  which 
romise  they  would  not  have  in  their  own  power, 
’he  scheme  failed,  the  bill  did  not  pass  ; and  from 
that  time  Mr.  Belcher,  despairing  of  carrying  his 
point,  turned  his  thought  to  obtaining  a relaxation 
>f  his  instruction.  Instead  of  applying  himself,  he 
advised  to  an  address  from  the  house,  not  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  instruction,  but  that  the  governor 
might  have  leave  to  receive  the  sum  granted.  This 
was  allowed ; but  it  was  to  be  understood,  that  he 
was  to  insist  upon  a compliance  with  his  instruction 
as  much  as  ever.  Leave  for  consent  to  particular 
grants  was  obtained  two  or  three  years,  and  at  length 
a general  order  of  leave  to  receive  such  sums  as 
should  be  granted.  This  was  the  issue  of  the  con- 
troversy about  a fixed  salary.  Until  Mr.  Belcher’s 
arrival,  Mr.  Cooke  had  differed  from  most  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  recorded  in  history  for  po- 
pular men.  Generally,  to  preserve  the  favour  of  the 
people,  they  must  change  with  the  popular  air,  and 
when  we  survey  a course  of  action  it  will  not  appear 
altogether  consistent.  He  had  the  art  of  keeping 
the  people  steady  in  the  applause  of  his  measures. 
To  be  careful  never  to  depart  from  the  appearance 
of  maintaining  or  enlarging  rights,  liberties,  and 
rivileges,  was  all  he  found  necessary.  As  soon  as 
e was  defective  in  this  respect,  and  tried  to  secure 
his  interest  both  with  the  governor  and  town  of  Bos- 
ton, he  had  like  to  have  lost  both.  In  the  election 
of  representatives  for  Boston,  in  1733  or  1734,  the 
governor’s  party  appeared  against  him  ; he  had  lost 
many  of  the  other  party  by  what  they  called  too 
great  a compliance,  and  he  had  a majority,  after  se- 
veral trials,  of  one  or  two  votes  only  in  six  or  seven 
hundred. 

(1732.)  The  dispute  about  the  manner  of  issuing 
money  out  of  the  treasury,  was  settled  unfavourably 
for  the  house  • The  charter  provided,  that  all  money 
should  be  issued  by  warrant  from  the  governor,  with 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council.  Until  the  year 
1720  the  money  was  brought  into  the  treasury,  by  a 
vote  or  act  originating  in  the  house,  and  destined  to 
certain  purposes,  and  drawn  out.  for  those  purposes 
by  warrant  from  the  governor,  with  advice,  & c. ; but 
after  that,  the  house  not  only  destined  the  money 
when  put  into  the  treasury,  but  provided  that  none 
of  it,  except  some  trifling  sums  for  expresses  and 
the  like,  should  be  issued  without  a vote  of  the  whole 
court  for  payment.  After  such  a vote  they  were 
willing  the  governor  should  give  his  warrant.  This 
appeared  to  the  king  to  render  his  governor  con- 
temptible, and  entirely  to  defeat  the  provision  in  the 
charter,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  relaxation 
of  the  instruction  to  the  governor.  When  the  ser- 
vants ot  the  government  had  suffered  a long  time  for 
want  of  their  money,  the  house  passed  a bill,  which 
supplied  the  treasury  in  a way  not  materially  differ- 
ing from  what  had  been  in  practice  before  1720. 

Mr.  Belcher  had  another  instruction,  not  to  con- 
sent to  the  issuing  any  bills  of  credit  for  a longer 
term  than  those  were  to  remain  current  which  had 
before  been  issued,  none  of  which  extended  beyond 
the  year  1741.  It  would  have  been  but  a small  bur- 
den upon  the  inhabitants  to  have  paid  the  charges  of 
every  year,  and  the  debt  which  lav  upon  such  year 
besides  ; but,  instead  of  that  wise  measure,  they  suf- 
fered one  year  after  another  to  pass  with  light  taxes, 
and  laid  heavy  burdens  upon  distant  years,  and  the 
last  year,  1741,  had  more  laid  upon  it  than  any  four 


or  five  preceding  years  ; and  although  even  this  was 
far  short  of  what  has  been  paid  in  some  succeeding 
years,  yet  it  was  deemed  an  insupportable  burden, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed,'  the  promises  made  by 
the  acts  of  government  to  draw  in  the  bills  in  that 
year  would,  by  some  means  or  other,  be  evaded  or 
ojpenly  violated.  Mr.  Belcher  seemed  determined  to 
adhere  to  his  instruction,  and  there  was  an  expecta- 
tion of  some  great  convulsion,  which  was  prevented 
by  his  being  superseded  before  that  period  arrived. 

Captain  Coram  pursued  the  project  for  settling 
the  eastern  country,  until  he  procured  an  order  oi 
instruction  to  Colonel  Phillips,  the  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1730,  to  take  possession  of  the  land 
between  St.  Croix  and  Kennebeck,  and  thirty  men, 
with  an  officer,  were  sent  to  the  fort  at  Pemaquid, 
built  by  the  Massachusetts.  Colonel  Dunbar,  a 
gentleman  out  of  employ,  came  over  about  the  same 
time,  took  the  command  of  the  fort,  and  assumed 
the  government  of  that  part  of  the  province.  Mr. 
Belcher  was  applied  to  by  the  proprietors  of  the  lands 
there,  and  the  house  of  representatives  asserted  the 
right  of  the  province.  The  governor,  with  advice 
of  council,  issued  a proclamation,  requiring  the  in- 
habitants to  remain  in  their  obedience  and  due  sub- 
jection to  the  laws  and  government  of  the  province. 
This  seems  to  have  been  all  that  in  prudence  he 
could  do.  Some  were  for  taking  further  measures 
to  remove  Dunbar,  which,  as  he  had  a royal  com- 
mission, however  liable  to  exceptions,  Mr.  Belcher 
thought  by  no  means  warrantable.  The  minds  of 
the  people  were  inflamed,  and  when  Dunbar  came 
up  to  Boston  he  persisted  in  his  claim  to  the  country 
which,  with  reports  of  some  not  very  decent  ex- 
pressions of  the  governor,  raised  the  resentment  of 
many.  Persons  of  ill  design  perhaps  might  have 
been  able  to  have  caused  a tumult.  The  lands  in- 
deed were  claimed  by  a few  particular  persons,  but 
it  was  spread  abroad  that  when  this  country  should 
be  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  province  the  sup- 
plies of  fuel  to  the  sea-port  towns  would  cease,  or 
be  burdened  with  heavy  duties,  and  the  poor  op- 
pressed. It  happened  that  Mr.  Samuel  Waldo,  a 
gentleman  of  good  capacity,  and  who  would  not 
easily  relinquish  his  right,  undertook  for  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  principal  tract  of  the  country  claimed, 
and,  upon  representation  to  his  majesty  in  council, 
the  order  to  Phillips  and  the  authority  to  Dunbar 
were  revoked  in  1732,  and  the  government  of  the 
province  afterwards  thought  it  proper  to  place  a 
garrison  in  their  own  pay  at  Fort  Frederick,  the 
name  given  by  Dunbar  to  the  fort  at  Pemaquid. 

We  shall  take  notice  of  two  or  three  only,  and 
those  the  most  remarkable  events  during  the  rost  of 
Mr.  Belcher’s  administration. 

(1733.)  In  1733  there  was  a general  complaint 
throughout  the  four  governments  of  New  England 
of  the  unusual  scarcity  of  money.  There  was  as 
large  a sum  current  in  bills  of  credit  as  ever,  but  the 
bills  having  depreciated,  they  answered  the  purposes 
of  money  so  much  less  in  proportion.  The  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire  were  clogged  with 
royal  instructions.  It  was  owing  to  them  that  those 
governments  had  not  issued  bills  to  as  great  an 
amount  as  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  although 
under  no  restraint,  yet,  consisting  of  more  husband- 
men and  fewer  traders  than  the  rest,  did  not  so 
much  feel  the  want  of  money.  The  Massachusetts 
people  were  dissatisfied  that  Rhode  Island  should 
send  their  bills  among  them,  and  take  away  their 
substance  and  employ  it  in  trade,  and  many  people 
wished  to  see  the  bills  of  each  government  current 
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within  the  limits  of  such  government  only.  In  the 
midst  of  this  discontent,  Rhode  Island  passed  an  act 
for  issuing  100,000/.  upon  loan,  for  about  twenty 
years,  to  their  own  inhabitants,  who  would  immedi- 
ately have  it  in  their  power  to  add  100,000/.  to  their 
trading  stock  from  the  horses,  sheep,  lumber,  fish, 
&c.  of  the  Massachusetts  inhabitants.  The  mer- 
chants of  Boston  therefore  confederated,  and  mu- 
tually promised  and  engaged  not  to  receive  any 
bills  of  this  new  emission,  but,  to  provide  a cur- 
rency, a large  number  formed  themselves  into  a 
company,  entered  into  covenants,  chose  directors, 
&c.  and  issued  110,000/.  redeemable  in  ten  years, 
in  silver,  at  19s.  per  oz.  the  then  current  rate,  or 
gold  in  proportion,  a tenth  part  annually.  About 
the  same  time  the  Massachusetts  treasury,  which 
had  been  long  shut,  was  opened,  and  the  debts  of 
two  or  three  years  were  all  paid  at  one  time  in  bills 
of  credit. ; to  this  was  added  the  ordinary  emissions 
of  bills  from  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  and 
some  of  the  Boston  merchants,  tempted  by  an  op- 
portunity of  selling  their  English  goods,  having 
broke  through  their  engagements,  and  received  the 
Rhode  Island  bills,  all  the  rest  soon  followed  the 
example.  All  these  emissions  made  a flood  of  mo- 
ney, silver  rose  from  19s.  to  27s.  the  oz.,  and  ex- 
change with  all  other  countries  consequently  rose 
also,  and  every  creditor  was  defrauded  of  about  one 
third  of  his  just  dues.  As  soon  as  silver  rose  to 
27s.,  the  notes  issued  by  the  merchants  payable  at 
19s.,  were  hoarded  up,  and  no  longer  answered  the 
purposes  of  money.  Although  the  currency  was 
lessened  by  taking  away  the  notes,  yet  what  re- 
mained never  increased  in  value,  silver  continuing 
several  years  about  the  same  rate,  until  it  took 
another  large  jump.  Thus  very  great  injustice  was 
caused  by  this  wretched  paper  currency,  and  no 
relief  of  any  sort  obtained ; for,  by  this  sinking  in 
value,  though  the  nominal  sum  was  higher  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  yet  the  currency  would  pro- 
duce no  more  sterling  money  than  it  would  have 
done  before  the  late  emissions  were  made.  William 
Tailer,  the  lieut.-governor,  dying  in  1732,  in  1733 
Spencer  Phips,  nephew  by  the  sister,  and  adopted 
son  to  Sir  William  Phips,  succeeded.  Mr.  Belcher 
used  his  interest  for  Adam  Winthrop,  Esq. : both 
Winthrop  and  Phips  had  been  several  years  mem- 
bers of  the  council. 

(1737.)  In  1737  a controversy,  which  had  long 
subsisted  between  the  two  governments  of  Massa- 
chusetts bay  and  New  Hampshire  was  heard  by 
commissioners  for  that  purpose  appointed  by  the 
crown.  Various  attempts  had  been  made  to  settle 
this  dispute,  and  it  had  been  often  recommended  by 
the  crown  to  the  assemblies  of  the  two  provinces  to 
agree  upon  arbitrators  from  neighbouring  govern- 
ments, and  to  pass  acts  which  should  bind  each  pro- 
vince to  be  subject  to  their  determinations.  Seve- 
ral such  acts  passed,  but  they  were  not  exactly 
conformable  one  to  the  other,  or  the  operation  of 
them  was  by  some  means  or  other  obstructed.  The 
Massachusetts  refused  terms  which,  afterwards,  they 
would  gladly  have  accepted.  They  have  done  the 
like  in  other  controversies.  Long  possession  caused 
them  to  be  loth  to  concede  any  part  of  the  terri- 
tory. New  Hampshire  took  its  name  from  the 
grants  made  by  the  council  of  Plimouth  to  Captain 
John  Mason.  Of  these  there  had  been  four  or  five, 
all  containing  more  or  less  of  the  same  lands.  Ex- 
ceptions were  taken  to  all  of  them,  and  that  which 
was  the  least  imperfect  was  dated  after  the  grant  of 
Massachusetts  bay,  so  that  the  whole  controversy 


turned  upon  the  construction  of  the  Massachusetts* 
charters.  The  first  charter  made  the  northern  boun- 
dary to  be  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  Merri- 
mack river,  or  to  the  northward  of  any  and  every 
part  thereof.  After  running  westward  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  river  alters  its  course,  and 
tends  to  the  north,  or,  to  speak  with  more  propriety, 
having  run  from  its  crotch  or  the  meeting  of  Pemi- 
gewasset  river,  and  Winnepissauke  pond,  to  the 
southward  about  fifty  miles,  it  then  tends  to  the 
eastward  about  thirty  miles,  until  it  empties  into 
the  sea.  It  was  urged  by  the  advocates  for  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  that  their  boundary  was  to  be  three 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  river,  and  to  extend  east  and  west  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  South  sea.  This  swallowed  up  all  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of 
Main.  At  a hearing  before  the  king  in  council,  in 
1677,  the  agents  for  Massachusetts,  by  advice,  dis- 
claimed all  right  of  jurisdiction  beyond  the  three 
miles  north  of  the  river  according  to  the  course,  and 
it  was  determined  they  had  a right  as  far  as  the 
river  extended,  but  how  far  the  river  did  extend  was 
not  then  expressly  mentioned.  It  seems,  however, 
not  to  have  been  doubted,  for  although  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  of  the  first  charter,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  course  was  known  any  great  distance  from 
the  sea,  yet,  soon  after  the  government  was  trans- 
ferred from  Old  England  to  New,  it  was  as  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Merrimack  as  far  as  Peni- 
cook  as  it  is  at  this  day,  and  the  tribe  of  Indians 
which  dwelt  there  had  a correspondence  with  the 
English,  and  in  1639  persons  were  employed  by  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  to  explore  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  there  are  still  preserved  the  testi 
monies  of  divers  persons  declaring  that  they,  before 
that  time,  always  understood  the  river  to  be  called 
by  the  same  name,  from  the  crotch  to  the  mouth. 
If  the  first  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  had  con- 
tinued, it  is  not  probable  any  different  construction 
would  ever  have  been  started ; but  in  the  new  char- 
ter the  boundary  is  thus  expressed,  “ .extending 
from  the  great  river  commonly  called  Monomack, 
alias  Merrimack,  on  the  north  part,  and  from  three 
miles  northward  of  the  said  river,  to  the  Atlantic  or 
western  sea,  or  ocean  on  the  south  part,  &c.  The 
whole,  however,  of  the  old  colony  being  included  in 
the  new  province,  many  years  passed  without  any 
thought  of  a different  construction  of  bounds  in  the 
two  charters,  and  the  disputes  between  Newr  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Massachusetts  have  been,  principally, 
concerning  the  towns  of  Salisbury  and  Haverhill, 
which,  when  first  granted  by  the  Massachusetts, 
were  made  to  extend  more  than  three  miles  from 
the  river,  and  the  part  beyond  the  three  miles  re- 
mained under  the  jurisdiction  by  which  they  had 
been  granted,  which  New  Hampshire  complained 
of.  A new  line,  to  begin  three  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Merrimack,  and  so  run  wrest  to  the  south 
sea,  was  a modern  construction.  Some  hints  had 
been  given  of  such  a line,  before  or  about  the  year 
1726,  and  it  was  supposed  by  New  Hampshire  that 
the  Massachusetts  wrere  induced  thereby  to  make 
grants  of  townships  between  Merrimack  and  Con- 
necticut river,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  title  by 
possession,  still  there  was  a prospect  of  accommo- 
dation, and,  in  the  year  1731,  the  committees  from 
the  assemblies  of  two  provinces  differed  only  upon 
the  point  of  equivalents,  the  Massachusetts  desiring 
to  retain  under  their  jurisdiction  the  whole  of  those 
towns  which  lay  upon  the  river,  and  to  give  other 
lands  as  an  equivalent  for  the  property ; but  about 
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the  same  time  the  principal  men  of  New  Hampshire 
thinking,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  they  were  not 
well  treated  by  Mr.  Belcher,  determined  to  exert 
themselves  to  obtain  a governor  for  that  province, 
and  to  remain  no  longer  under  the  same  governor 
with  the  Massachusetts.  They  had  but  little  chance 
for  this  unless  they  could  enlarge  their  bonnds. 
The  very  proposal  of  a distinct  government,  as  it 
increased  the  number  of  officers  of  the  crown,  they 
thought  would  be  a favourable  circumstance  in  settl- 
ing the  controversy  with  Massachusetts. 

The  house  of  representatives  of  New  Hampshire, 
Oct.  7,  1731,  by  a vote  appointed  John  Ridge,  Esq., 
a merchant  there,  who  was  bound  to  England,  their 
agent  to  solicit  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries. 
But  their  main  dependance  was  upon  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son, a gentleman  who  had  been  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  was  then  a merchant  of  note  in  London,  and 
perhaps  was  as  capable  of  conducting  their  cause  as 
any  person  they  could  have  pitched  upon.  He  had 
the  friendship  of  Col.  Bladen,  who  at  that  day  had 
great  weight  in  the  board  of  trade,  and  had  con- 
ceived very  unfavourable  sentiments  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts in  general,  and  did  not  like  Mr.  Belcher, 
the  governor.  He  employed  a solicitor,  Ferdinando 
Paris,  one  of  the  first  rate,  and  who  had  a peculiar 
talent  at  slurring  the  characters  of  his  antagonists. 
Many  of  his  briefs  abound  in  this  way.  The  first 
step  in  consequence  ol  Mr.  Rindge’s  petition  was  a 
question  sent  by  the  lords  of  trade  to  the  attorney 
and  solicitor-general  for  their  opinion,  “ From  what 
part  of  Merrimack  river,  the  three  miles  from  whence 
the  dividing  line  between  the  province  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts 
bay,  is  to  begin,  ought  to  be  taken  according  to  the 
intent  of  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary.”  This 
was  a plain  intimation  that  if  the  point  where  to  be- 
gin could  be  settled,  nothing  more  was  necessary, 
the  west  line  claimed  by  New  Hampshire  was  to 
follow  of  course.  The  Massachusetts  agent  (Mr. 
Wilks)  by  his  council  would  say  nothing  upon  the 
question,  because  it  would  not  determine  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute.  Report  was  made,  however,  that  it 
ought  to  begin  three  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 
Merrimack  river.  It  was  then  proposed  that  com- 
misioners  should  be  appointed  to  settle  this  contro- 
versy. This  the  Massachusetts  were  averse  to,  un- 
less they  knew  who  they  were  to  be.  They  were  at  the 
same  time  afraid  of  its  being  determined  in  Eng- 
land, ex  parte , if  they  should  refuse  to  consent.  A 
committee  of  the  general  court  reported  “ that  the 
agent,  should  be  instructed  that  the  province  would 
agree  to  commissioners  to  be  appointed,  to  settle  the 
controversy,  here.”  This  report  was  accepted,  the 
house  intending  the  commissioners  should  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  governments,  some  of  the  commit- 
tee intending  the  agent  should  understand  his  in- 
structions, to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners provided  thay  sat  here,  or  in  one  of  the 
two  governments.  A comma  after  the  word  ‘ap- 
pointed,’ and  after  the  word  ‘controversy,’  would 
give  the  sense  of  the  house,  the  last  comma  left  out 
it  might  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  committee;  but 
as  it  is  most  probable  the  letter  had  no  regular  point- 
ing, their  meaning  was  to  be  guessed  at 

This  was  treating  the  agent  ill,  and  he  was  cen- 
sured by  the  house  for  not  observing  his  instructions, 
the  committee  privately  excused  themselves  for  this 
equivocal  report  as  being  necessary  for  the  public 
service,  the  house  not  being  willing  to  consent  to  an 
explicit  submission.  It  was  made  a condition  of  the 
submission  that  private  property  should  not  be  af- 


[ fected.  The  ministry  in  later  instances  have  not 
j waited  for  an  express  submission,  but  have  appoint- 
j ed  commissioners  upon  application  from  one  party 
only.  J 

The  commissioners  were  all  such  as  the  New 
Hampshire  agent  proposed,  five  counsellors  from 
each  of  the  governments  of  New  York,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Nova  Scotia.  With  the  two  former  go- 
vernments, the  Massachusetts  were  then  in  contro- 
versy about  lines.  The  latter  it  was  said  was  dis- 
affected to  charter  government.  Connecticut,  pro- 
posed by  Massachusetts,  was  rejected  because  of  a 
bias  from  their  trade,  religion,  &c.,  which  New 
Hampshire  was  afraid  of.  The  place  for  the  meet- 
ing of  commissioners  was  Hampton  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  1st  of  August. 

The  commissioners  from  Nova  Scotia,  with  some 
of  Rhode  Island,  met  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
were  afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  Livingstone,  from 
New  York,  who  presided.  After  many  weeks  spent 
in  hearing  the  parties  and  examining  their  evidence 
the  only  doubt  in  the  commissioners  minds  was, 
whether  the  Massachusetts  new  charter  comprehendl 
ed  the  whole  of  the  old  colony.  Not  being  able  to 
satisfy  themselves,  and  perhaps  not  being  unwillino- 
to  avoid  the  determination,  they  agreed  to  make  a 
special  judgment  or  decree,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  if  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  grants 
to  the  Massachusetts-bay,  all  the  lands  granted  by 
the  charter  of  Charles  the  First,  they  then  adjudge 
a curve  line  to  begin  three  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  to  keep  the  same  distance  from  the 
river  as  far  as  the  crotch  or  parting  at  Pemigewasset 
and  Winepesiaukee,  and  then  to  run  west  towards 
the  south  sea  until  it  meets  with  his  majesty’s  other 
governments;  but  if  the  charter  of  William  and 
Mary  did  not  contain  &c.,  then  they  adjudge  a west 
line  to  begin  at  the  same  place  three  miles  north  of 
the  mouth  and  to  run  to  the  south  sea.  This  point 
in  doubt  they  submitted  to  his  majesty’s  royal  plea- 
sure. 

The  Massachusetts  were  sure  of  their  cause.  It- 
was  impossible,  they  thought,  consistent  with  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  point  in  doubt  should  be  deter- 
mined against  them.  They  thought  it  safest  how- 
ever to  send  to  England  a special  agent,  Edmund 
Quincy,  Esq.,  one  of  the  council,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  court’s  agents  before  the  commissioners.  He 
was  joined  with  Mr.  Wilks,  and  Mr.  Belcher  bv  his 
interest  prevailed  upon  the  assembly  to  add  a third, 
his  wife’s  brother,  Richard  Partridge.  Exceptions, 
called  an  appeal,  were  offered  to  the  judgment  of  the 
commissioners.  Mr.  Quincy  died  of  the  small  pox 
by  inoculation  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  the 
other  two  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  controversy. 
The  commissioner,  however,  had  rendered  it  as  diffi 
cult  to  determine  a line  against  the  Massachusetts 
as  if  they  had  given  a general  judgment  in  their 
favour.  The  New  Hampshire  agent  and  solicitor 
thought  of  no  expedient.  In  their  brief  they  prav 
the  lords  committee  to  report  “ that  all  the  lands 
lying  to  the  northward  of  Merrimack  river,  which 
were  granted  by  the  charter  of  King  Charles  the 
First  to  the  late  colony  of  the  Massacusetts  bay,  are 
not  granted  to  the  present  province  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts-bay by  the  charter  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary.”  This  never  could  have  been  done. 
At  the  hearing,  it  was  thought  proper  to  lay  aside 
all  regard  to  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners, 
and  to  proceed  upon  an  entirely  new  plan.  No 
doubt  was  made  that  the  old  colony  was  all  included 
in  the  new  province.  The  question  was,  what  were 
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the  northern  bounds  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts- 
bay,  wmcn  the  council  of  Plimouth  when  they  sold 
the  territory  to  the  patentees,  and  the  king  when  he 
granted  the  jurisdiction,  had  in  contemplation.  This, 
it  was  said,  must  be  a line  three  miles  north  of  a 
river  not  fully  explored,  but  whose  general  course 
was  supposed  to  be  east  and  west.  So  far  therefore 
as  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  river  kept  this 
course,  so  far  it  was  equitable  the  line  should  con- 
tinue; but,  as  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  river  had 
altered  its  course  and  turned  to  the  south,  it  would 
have  been  inequitable  to  have  reduced  the  grant  to 
a very  small  tract,  so  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  ap- 
peared to  turn  to  the  north  it  was  inequitable  to  ex 
tend  the  grant  and  make  a very  large  territory,  and 
therefore  defeat  other  grants  made  about  the  same 
time.  The  grant  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  others, 
was  March  the  19th,  1627.  That  to  Mason,  was 
November  7 th,  1619,  and  was  to  extend  sixty  miles 
from  the  sea.  But  the  river  Merrimack  turning  to 
the  north  after  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  if 
the  Massachusetts  bounds  had  continued  three  miles 
distant  from  the  river  to  the  crotch,  it  would  com- 
prehend more  than  half  of  Mason’s  grant.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Massachusetts-bay,  should  be  a line  three  miles 
from  the  river  as  far  as  Pan  tucket-falls,  then  to  run 
W.  10  deg.  N.  until  it  meets  New  York  line. 

The  Massachusetts  thought  themselves  aggrieved. 
They  submitted  the  controversy  to  commissioners 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  had  been  fully 
heard.  The  whole  proceedings  of  the  commission- 
ers were  set  aside,  and  without  any  notice  to  the 
government,  the  controversy  was  determined  by  a 
committee  of  council,  upon  a new  point  on  which 
their  agent  had  never  been  instructed.  And  how- 
ever there  might  be  the  appearance  of  equity  in  the 
principle  upon  which  their  lordships  proceeded,  yet 
the  Massachusetts  supposed,  if  their  possession  for 
one  hundred  years,  together  with  the  determination 
of  the  king  in  council,  in  1677,  and  the  acquiescence 
of  all  parties  in  this  determination  for  about  fifty 
years  had  been  urged  and  duly  weighed,  the  balance 
upon  the  sole  principle  of  equity  would  have  been 
in  their  favour.  It  increased  their  mortification  to 
find  that  they  had  lost  by  this  new  line  several 
hunted  thousand  acres  more  than  the  utmost  claim 
ever  made  by  New  Hampshire;  for  Merrimack 
river  from  the  mouth  to  Pantucket-falls  tending  to 
the  south,  it  made  a difference  of  four  or  five  miles 
in  breadth,  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  between  a 
line  to  run  west  from  Pantucket  falls,  and  a line 
west  from  the  black  rocks. 

The  dispute  about  the  bounds  of  the  province  of 
Main,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  New  Hampshire, 
was  upon  the  construction  of  the  word  north-west- 
ward. The  Massachusetts  urged,  that  it  was  the 
evident  design  of  the  grantors  of  the  province  of 
Main,  to  describe  a territory  about  120  miles  square. 
At  that  day,  this  was  probably  the  reputed  distance 
from  Newichawannock  or  Piscataqua  river  to  Ken- 
nebeck,  along  the  sea  coast,  the  general  course  of 
which  was  north-east  and  south-west;  after  going 
up  the  two  rivers  to  the  heads,  the  lines  were  to  run 
north-westward  until  120  miles  were  finished,  and 
then  a line  back  parallel  to  the  line  upon  the  sea. 
The  agents  for  New  Hampshire,  at  the  court  of 
commissioners,  insisted  that  every  body  understood 
north-westward  to  be  north  a little,  perhaps  less  than 
a quarter  of  a point  west.  It  not  being  possible  to 
think  of  any  reason  for  a line  to  run  upon  that 
course,  the  Massachusetts  could  scarce  suppose  the 


New  Hampshire  agents  to  be  serious,  and  imagined 
the  commissioners  would  need  no  other  reply,  than 
that  every  body  understood  aline  running  westward 
to  be  a line  from  east  to  west;  and  by  the  same  rule 
of  construction,  they  supposed  north-westward  to  be 
from  south-east  to  north-west : that  north-eastward 
being  explained  in  the  same  grant  to  be  as  the  coast 
lay,  proved  in  fact  to  be  from  south-west  to  north- 
east. They  were,  however,  surprised  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  commissioners,  that  north  west- 
ward intended  north  two  degrees  west.  Why  not 
one  degree  or  three  degrees,  as  well  as  two  ? From 
this  part  of  the  judgment  the  Massachusetts  ap- 
pealed. The  agents  in  England  obtained  the  cele- 
Doctor  Halley’s  opinion,  in  writing  under  his  hand, 
that  in  the  language  and  understanding  of  mathe- 
maticians, a line  to  run  north-westward  is  a line  to 
run  north-west;  but  this  opinion  did  not  prevail, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  upon  this 
point  was  confirmed  by  his  majesty  in  council. 

It  behoved  Mr.  Belcher,  the  governor  of  both  pro- 
vinces, to  carry  an  even  hand.  It  happened,  that 
the  general  court  of  the  Massachusetts,  whilst  it  sat 
at  Salisbury  on  the  occasion  of  this  controversy, 
made  him  a grant  of  800/.  currency,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  deficiency  of  their  former  grants,  for  his 
salary  and  his  extraordinary  expense  and  trouble  in 
attending  the  court  at  a distance  from  his  house  and 
family.  Soon  after  this  grant  he  adjourned  the  ge- 
neral courts  of  both  provinces,  in  order  to  their  de- 
termining whether  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  com- 
missioners or  to  appeal  from  it;  but  the  court  of 
New  Hampshire  was  adjourned  to  a day  or  two  after 
the  Massachusetts  court,  and  it  was  said  they  were 
prevented  entering  the  appeal  within  the  time  li- 
mited. He  did  not  care  that  either  assembly  should 
do  any  business  when  he  was  absent,  and  therefore 
intended  first  to  finish  the  Massachusetts  business, 
and  immediately  alter  proceed  to  New  Hampshire. 

This  afforded  matter  of  complaint  from  that  pro-  j 
vince,  which  Mr.  Belcher  was  called  upon  to  answer, 
and  it  was  determined  the  complaint  was  well 
founded  ; and  it  being  urged  that  the  800/.  was  in-  j 
tended  as  a bribe  to  influence  him  to  this  measure, 
the  Massachusetts  thought  their  own  honour  con- 
cerned, and  joined  with  him  in  his  defence,  which 
perhaps  increased  the  suspicion  of  guilt  and  hastened 
his  removal.  That  we  may  finish  what  relates  to 
the  controversy  between  the  two  provinces,  we  must 
take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  Massachusetts  upon 
receiving  his  majesty’s  order  in  council.  The  lines, 
by  the  order,  were  to  be  run  by  two  surveyors,  one 
on  the  part  of  each  province  ; but  if  either  province 
refused,  the  other  was  to  proceed  ex  parte.  New 
Hampshire,  whose  highest  expectations  were  exceed- 
ed, proposed  to  join,  but  were  refused  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts; and  thereupon  appointed  surveyors  to  run  j 
the  lines  of  the  Massachusetts  and  province  of  Main  ! 
ex  parte.  Both  lines  were  complained  of  as  being 
run  favourably  for  New  Hampshire : that  of  the  pro-  j 
vince  of  Main  is  a subject  of  new  controversy,  it  I 
having  been  suggested  that  the  surveyor  mistook  the  j 
main  branch  of  the  river  Newichewanock,  which,  if  ! 
he  had  pursued,  would  have  made  five  or  six  miles  i 
in  breadth  to  the  advantage  of  Massachusetts.  This  I 
refusal  to  join,  proceeded  from  the  feeble  irresolute  | 
state  of  the  minds  of  the  house  of  representatives.  [ 
Unwilling  by  any  act  of  their  own  to  express  their  j j 
submission  to  whai  they  called  an  unequal  decree,  jj 
they  ran  the  risk  of  its  being  carried  into  execution  j 
still  more  unequally  ; and  yet  succeeding  houses,  by  jj 
a subsequent  long  continued  passive  submission,  as  ; 
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fiffectually  subjected  the  province  as  if  it  had  been 
explicitly  acknowledged  at  first. 

After  the  controversy  about  the  governor’s  salary 
and  the  supply  of  the  treasury  was  finished,  there 
seemed  to  be  a general  disposition  to  rest,  and  we 
hear  little  of  a party  in  opposition  to  the  governor 
for  several  years  together.  Whilst  the  controversy 
with  New  Hampshire  was  depending,  all  of  every 
party  engaged  in  defence  of  the  right  of  the  pro- 
vince. Besides,  Mr.  Cooke,  who  had  been  many 
years  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  was  worn  out 
with  service ; and  having  been  some  time  in  a de- 
clining state,  died  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1737,  and 
the  town  of  Boston  was  so  far  from  an  apprehension 
of  danger  to  their  liberties,  that  they  chose  in  his 
stead  Mr.  Wheelwright,  the  commissary-general, 
who  depended  upon  the  governor  every  year  for  his 
approbation  after  being  elected  by  the  council  and 
house,  and  in  1738,  three  of  the  representatives  of 
the  town  bad  the  character  of  friends  to  government ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a great  clamour 
arose  against  the  governor  for  adhering  to  his  in- 
struction about  paper  money,  and  against,  the  three 
representatives  for  their  pernicious  principles  upon 
the  subject  of  paper  money ; and  at  the  town  elec- 
tion for  1739,  three  others  were  chosen  in  their  stead, 
two  of  them  professedly  disaffected  to  the  governor 
and  promoters  of  popular  measures,  the  third,  al- 
though of  great  integrity,  and  for  that  reason  de- 
sirous of  a fixed  currency,  yet  in  his  judgment 
against  reducing  the  paper  money,  and  a favourer 
of  schemes  for  preventing  its  depreciation.  Many 
country  towns  followed  the  example  of  Boston,  and 
it  appeared  that  a majority  of  the  house  were  of  the 
same  principles  with  the  town  members.  After  Mr. 
Belcher’s  arrival,  the  house,  as  we  have  observed, 
had  passed  a vote  for  depositing  500Z.  sterling  in  the 
bank  of  England,  to  be  used  as  they  or  their  suc- 
cessors should  think  proper.  This  was  concurred 
in  council,  and  consented  to  by  the  governor.  This 
money,  it  was  said,  could  not  be  better  applied,  than 
in  soliciting  a relaxation  of  the  governor’s  instruc- 
tion concerning  paper  money  ; and  Mr.  Kilby,  one 
of  the  Boston  representatives,  was  chosen  agent  for 
the  house,  and  a petition  was  by  him  presented  from 
the  house  to  his  majesty  in  council,  but  it  had  no  effect. 

(1739.)  A general  dread  of  drawing  in  all  the 
paper  money  without  a substitution  of  any  other  in- 
strument of  trade  in  the  place  of  it,  disposed  a great 
part  of  the  province  to  favour  what  was  called  the 
land  bank  or  manufactory  scheme,  which  was  began, 
cm*  rather  revived  in  this  year  1739,  and  produced 
such  great  and  lasting  mischiefs,  that  a particular  re- 
lation of  the  rise,  progress,  and  overthrow  of  it,  mav 
be  of  use  to  discourage  and  prevent  any  attempts  of 
the  like  nature  in  future  ages.  By  a strange  con- 
duct in  the  general  court,  they  had  been  issuing 
bills  of  credit  for  eight  or  ten  years  annu'ally  for 
charges  of  government,  and  being  willing  to  ease 
each  present  year,  they  had  put  off  the  redemption 
of  the  bills  as  far  as  they  could ; but  the  governor 
being  restrained  by  his  instruction  from  going  be- 
yond the  year  1741,  that  year  was  unreasonablv 
loaded  with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
taxes,  which  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
people  it  was  impossible  to  levy,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  sum,  but  because  all  the  bills  in 
the  province  were  but  just  sufficient- to  pay  it,  and 
there  was  very  little  silver  or  gold,  which  by  an  act 
of  government  was  allowed  to  be  paid  for  taxes  as 
equivalent  to  the  bills.  A scheme  was  laid  before 
the  general  :ourt  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  author  of 


the  History  of  Massachusetts,  then  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Boston,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
borrow  in  England  upon  interest,  and  to  import  into 
the  province  a sum  in  silver,  equal  all  the  bills 
then  extant,  and  therewith  to  redeem  them  from 
possessors  and  furnish  a currency  for  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  to  repay  the  silver  at  distant  periods, 
which  would  render  the  burden  of  taxes  tolerable 
by  an  equal  division  on  a number  of  future  years, 
and  would  prevent  the  distress  of  trade  by  the 
loss  of  the  only  instrument,  the  bills  of  credit, 
without  another  provided  in  its  place.  But  this 
proposal  was  rejected.  One  great  frailty  of  human 
nature,  an  inability  or  indisposition  to  compare  a 
distant  though  certain  inconvenience  or  distress 
with  a present  convenience  or  delight,  is  said  by 
some  former  visitors  to  that  country,  to  be  preva- 
lent in  America,  so  as  to  make  it  one  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  at  this  time  a great  number  of  pri- 
vate persons  alledging  that  the  preceding  general 
court  having  suffered  the  province  to  be  brought  into 
distress,  from  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  their 
successors  to  afford  relief,  the  royal  instruction 
being  a bar  to  any  future  emissions  of  bills  until  all 
that  were  then  extant  should  be  redeemed,  resolved 
to  interpose.  Royal  instructions  were  no  bar  to  the 
proceedings  of  private  persons.  The  project  of  a 
bank  in  the  year  1714  was  revived  (1740).  The 
projector  of  that  bank  now  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  persons,  some  few  of  rank 
and  good  estate,  but  generally  of  low  condition 
among  the  plebeians  and  of  small  estate,  and  many 
of  them  perhaps  insolvent.  This  notable  company 
were  to  give  credit  to  150, 000J.  lawful  money,  to  be 
issued  in  bills,  each  person  being  to  mortgage  a real 
estate  in  proportion  to  the  sums  he  subscribed  and 
took  out,  or  to  give  bond  with  two  sureties;  but  per- 
sonal security  was  not  to  be  taken  for  more  than 
100  L from  any  one  person.  Ten  directors  and  a 
treasurer  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  company.  Every 
subscriber  or  partner  was  to  pay  3 per  cent,  interest 
for  the  sum  taken  out,  and  5 per  cent,  of  the  prin- 
cipal; and  he  that  did  not  pay  bills,  might  pay  the 
produce  and  manufacture  of  the  province  at  such 
rates  as  the  directors  from  time  to  time  should  set, 
and  they  should  commonly  pass  in  lawful  money. 
The  pretence  was,  that  by  thus  furnishing  a medium 
and  instrument  of  trade,  not  only  the  inhabitants  in 
general  would  be  better  able  to  procure  the  province 
bills  of  credit  for  their  taxes,  but  trade,  foreign  and 
inland,  would  revive  and  flourish.  The  fate  of  the 
project  was  thought  to  depend  upon  the  opinion 
which  the  general  court  should  form  of  it.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  have  a house  of  representa- 
tives well  disposed.  Besides  the  eight  hundred  per- 
sons subscribers,  the  needy  part  of  the  province  in 
general  favoured  the  scheme.  One  of  their  votes 
will  go  as  far  in  popular  elections,  as  one  of  the  most 
opulent.  The  former  are  most  numerous ; and  it 
appeared,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  represen- 
tatives for  1740  were  subscribers  to  or  favourers  of 
the  scheme,  and  they  were  long  after  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  land  bank  house. 

Men  of  estates,  and  the  principal  merchants  in 
the  province,  abhorred  the  project,  and  refused  to 
receive  the  bills,  but  great  numbers  of  shopkeepers, 
who  had  lived  for  a long  time  before  upon  the  fraud 
of  a depreciating  currency,  and  many  small  traders, 
gave  credit  to  the  bills.  The  directors,  it  was  said, 
by  a vote  of  the  company,  became  traders,  and  is- 
sued just  what  bills  they  thonght  proper,  without 
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any  fund  or  security  for  their  ever  being  redeemed. 
They  purchased  every  sort  of  commodity,  ever  so 
much  a drug,  for  the  sake  of  pushing  off  their  bills ; 
and,  by  one  means  or  other,  a large  sum,  perhaps 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds,  was  abroad.  To  les- 
sen the  temptation  to  receive  the  bills,  a company  of 
merchants  agreed  to  issue  their  notes  or  bills,  re- 
deemable by  silver  and  gold  at  distant  periods,  much 
like  the  scheme  in  1733.  and  attended  with  no  better 
effect.  The  governor  exerted  himself  to  blast  this 
fraudulent  undertaking,  the  land  bank.  Not  only 
such  civil  and  military  officers  as  were  directors  or 
artners,  but  all  who  received  or  paid  any  of  the 
ills,  were  displaced.  The  governor  negatived  the 
person  chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  being  a director 
of  the  bank,  and  afterwards  negatived  thirteen  of  the 
new  elected  counsellors,  who  were  directors  or  part- 
ners in  or  reputed  favourers  of  the  scheme.  But  all 
was  insufficient  to  suppress  it.  Perhaps  the  major 
part,  in  number,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
openly  or  secretly,  were  well  wishers  to  it.  One  of 
the  directors  afterwards  acknowledged,  that  although 
he  entered  in  the  company  with  a view  to  the 
public  interest,  yet  when  he  found  what  power  and 
influence  they  had  in  all  public  concerns,  he  was 
convinced  it  was  more  than  belonged  to  them,  more 
than  they  could  make  a good  use  of,  and  therefore 
unwarrantable.  Many  of  the  most  sensible  discreet 
persons  in  the  province  saw  a general  confusion  at 
hand.  The  authority  of  parliament  to  control  all 
public  and  private  persons  and  proceedings  in  the 
colonies  was,  in  that  day,  questioned  by  no  body. 
Application  was  therefore  made  to  parliament  for 
an  act  to  suppress  the  company,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  made  by  their  agent,  was 
very  easily  obtained,  and  therein  it  was  declared 
that  the  act  of  the  6th  of  King  George  the  First, 
chapter  the  eighteenth,  did,  does,  and  shall  extend 
to  the  colonies  and  plantations  in  America.  It  was 
said  the  act  of  George  the  First,  when  it  passed, 
had  no  relation  to  America,  but  another  act,  twenty 
years  after,  gave  it  a force  even  from  the  passing  it, 
which  it  never  could  have  had  without.  This  was 
said  to  be  an  instance  of  the  transcendent  power  of 
parliament.  Although  the  company  was  dissolved, 
yet  the  act  of  parliament  gave  the  professors  of  the 
bills  a right  of  action  against  every  partner  or  di- 
rector for  the  sums  expressed  with  interest.  The 
company  were  in  amaze.  At  a general  meeting 
some,  it  was  said,  were  for  running  all  hazards,  al- 
though the  act  subjected  them  to  a praemunire,  but 
the  directors  had  more  prudence,  and  advised  them 
to  declare  that  they  considered  themselves  dissolved, 
and  met  only  to  consult  upon  some  method  of  re- 
deeming their  bills  from  the  possessors,  which  every 
man  engaged  to  endeavour  in  proportion  to  his  in- 
terest, and  to  pay  in  to  the  directors,  or  some  of 
them,  to  burn  or  destroy.  Had  the  company  issued 
their  bills  at  the  value  expressed  in  the  face  of  them, 
they  would  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  being 
obliged  to  redeem  them  at  the  same  rate,  but  as  this 
was  not  the  case  in  general,  and  many  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  bills  had  acquired  them  for  half 
their  value,  as  expressed,  equity  could  not  be  done, 
and,  so  far  as  respected  the  company,  perhaps  the 
parliament  was  not  very  anxious,  the  loss  they  sus- 
tained being  but  a just  penalty  for  their  unwarrant- 
able undertaking  if  it  had  been  properly  applied. 
Had  not  the  parliament  interposed,  the  province 
Would  have  been  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  the 
authority  of  government  entirely  in  the  land  bank 
company. 


Whilst  Mr.  Belcher,  by  his  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  land  bank,  was  rendering  himself  obnoxious 
to  one  half  the  people  of  the  province,  measures 
were  pursuing  in  England  for  his  removal  from  the 
government.  Besides  the  attempts  which  we  have 
mentioned  from  New  Hampshire,  which  had  never 
been  laid  aside,  there  had  always  been  a disaffected 
party  in  Massachusetts  who  had  been  using  what 
interest  they  had  in  England  against  him.  Lord 
Wilmington,  president  of  the  council,  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  Sir  Charles  Wager, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  all  had  a favourable  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Belcher,  so  had  Mr.  Holden,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  dissenters  in  England,  and  all, 
upon  one  occasion  or  another,  had  appeared  for  him. 

The  most  unfair  and  indirect  measures  were  used 
with  each  of  these  persons  to  render  Mr.  Belcher 
obnoxious  and  odious  to  them.  The  first  instance 
was  several  years  before  this  time.  A letter  was 
sent  to  Sir  Charles  Wager  in  the  name  of  five  per- 
sons, whose  hands  were  counterfeited,  with  an  insi- 
nuation that  Mr.  Belcher  encouraged  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  pine  trees  reserved  for  masts  for  the 
navy,  and  suffered  them  to  be  cut  into  logs  for 
boards.  Calumnies  of  this  kind  strike  us  with  more 
horror  than  false  insinuations  in  conversation,  and 
perhaps  are  equally  mischievous  in  their  effects. 
The  latter  may  appear  the  less  criminal  because 
abundantly  more  common. 

An  anonymous  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Holden, 
but  the  contents  of  it  declared  that  it  was  the  letter 
of  many  of  the  principal  ministers  of  New  England, 
who  were  afraid  to  publish  their  names,  lest  Mr. 
Belcher  should  ruin  them.  The  charge  against  him 
was  a secret  undermining  the  congregational  inter- 
est, in  concert  with  Commissary  Price  and  Doctor 
Cutler,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  pretended  to  Mr. 
Holden  and  the  other  dissenters  in  England  to  have 
it  much  at  heart.  To  remove  suspicion  of  fraud  the 
letter  was  superscribed  in  writing,  either  in  imita- 
tion of  Doctor  Colman’s  hand,  a correspondent  of 
Mr.  Holden,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  a cover  of 
one  of  his  genuine  letters  had  been  taken  off'  by  a 
person  of  not  an  unblemished  character,  to  whose 
care  it  was  committed,  and  made  use  of  to  inclose 
the  spurious  one.  Truth  and  right  are  more  fre- 
quently, in  a high  degree,  violated  in  political  con- 
tests and  animosities  than  upon  any  other  occasion. 
It  was  well  known  that  nothing  would  more  readily 
induce  a person  of  so  great  virtue  as  the  speaker  to 
give  up  Mr.  Belcher  than  an  instance  of  corruption 
and  bribery.  The  New  Hampshire  agents  there* 
fore  furnished  him  with  the  votes  of  the  Massachu- 
setts assembly,  containing  the  grant  of  800t.  and 
evidence  of  the  adjournment  of  New  Hampshire  as- 
sembly, alledged  to  be  done  in  consequence,  nor  was 
he  undeceived  until  it  was  too  late. 

Mr.  Wilks,  the  Massachusetts  agent,  who  was  in 
great  esteem  with  Lord  Wilmington,  and  was  really 
a person  of  a fair  upright  mind,  had  prevented  any 
impressions  to  Mr.  Belcher’s  prejudice,  but  it  un- 
luckily happened  that  the  land  bank  company  em- 
ployed Richard  Partridge,  brother  by  marriage  to 
Mr.  Belcher,  as  their  agent.  He  had  been  many 
ears  agent  for  his  brother,  which  fact  was  well 
nown  to  his  lordship,  but,  from  an  expectation  of 
obtaining  the  sole  agency  of  the  province  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  prevailing  party  there,  engaged  zea- 
lously in  opposing  the  petitions  to  the  house  of 
commons,  and  gave  out  bills  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
It  was  said  that  all  Mr.  Belcher’s  opposition  to  the 
scheme,  in  the  province,  was  mere  pretence;  had 
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he  been  in  earnest,  his  agent  in  England  would 
never  venture  to  appear  in  support  of  it,  and  this 
was  improved  with  Lord  Wilmington  to  induce  him 
to  give  up  Mr.  Belcher,  and  it  succeeded.  Still 
the  removal  was  delayed  one  week  after  another, 
two  gentlemen  from  the  Massachusetts  continually 
soliciting.  At  length,  it  being  known  that  Lord 
Euston’s  election  for  Coventry  was  dubious,  one  of 
these  gentlemen  undertook  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to 
secure  the  election,  provided  Mr.  Belcher  might  im- 
mediately be  removed,  and,  to  accomplish  his  design, 
he  represented  to  Mr.  Maltby,  a large  dealer  in 
Coventry  stuffs,  and  a zealous  dissenter,  that  Mr. 
Belcher  was,  with  the  episcopal  clergy,  conspiring 
the  ruin  of  the  congregational  interest  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  unless  he  was  immediately  removed  it 
would  be  irrecoverably  lost;  that  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton had  promised,  if  Lord  Euston's  election  could 
be  secured,  it  should  be  done ; that  letters  to  his 
friends  in  Coventry  would  infallibly  secure  it,  that 
he  could  not  better  employ  his  interest  than  in  the 
cause,  of  God  and  of  religion.  Maltby  swallowred 
the  bait,  used  all  his  interest  for  Lord  Euston,  the 
two  gentlemen  spent  three  weeks  at  Coventry,  and 
having  succeeded,  agreeable  to  the  duke’s  promise, 
Mr.  Belcher  was  removed  a day  or  two  after  their 
return.  This  account  was  given  by  Mr.  Maltby 
himself,  who  lamented  that  he  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  so  easily  imposed  on. 

A few  weeks  longer  delay  would  have  baffled  all  the 
schemes.  The  news  arrived  of  his  negativing  thir- 
teen counsellors,  and  displacing  a great  number  of 
officers  concerned  in  the  land  bank,  and  his  zeal 
and  fortitude  were  highly  applauded  when  it  was  too 
late.  Certainly,  in  public  employments,  no  man 
ought  to  be  condemned  from  the  reports  and  accu- 
sations of  a party,  w'ithout  a sufficient  opportunity 
given  him  to  exculpate  himself,  a plantation  gover- 
nor especially,  who,  be  he  without  guile,  or  a con- 
summate politician,  will  infallibly  have  a greater  or 
lesser  number  disaffected  to  him. 

Mr.  Shirley,  successor  to  Mr.  Belcher,  was  a gen- 
tleman of  Sussex,  bred  in  the  law  and  had  been  in 
office  in  the  city,  but  having  prospect  of  a numerous 
offspring,  was  advised  to  remove  to  Boston  in  the 
Massachusetts,  where  he  had  resided  six  or  eight 
years  and  acquired  a general  esteem,  and  if  there 
must  be  a change  it  was  said  to  be  as  acceptable  to 
have  it  in  his  favour  as  any  person  whatsoever.  His 
lady  wfas  then  in  London,  and  had  obtained  the 
promise  of  the  collector’s  place  for  the  port  of  Boston 
and  would  have  preferred  it  to  the  government,  but 
a strong  interest  being  made  for  Mr.  Frankland, 
since  Sir  Henry  Frankland,  there  was  no  way  of 
providing  for  both,  except  by  giving  the  government 
to  Mr.  Shirley. 

The  news  came  to  Boston  the  first  week  in  July. 
Mr.  Shirley  was,  at  Providence  in  Rhode  Island  go- 
vernment, counsel  for  the  Massachusetts  before  a 
court  of  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  line 
between  the  two  governments.  As  the  records  of 
that  time  were  burnt,  we  cannot,  give  so  particular 
an  account  of  the  proceeding  of  those  commissioners 
as  otherwise  might  have  been.  It  is  certain  that  for 
many  years  past,  the  only  part  in  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  was  a small  gore  of  land 
between  Attleborough  in  the  Massachusetts  and  the 
old  township  of  Providence.  A great  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  assembly  wished  it  might  be  ceded  to 
Rhode  Island,  but  a few  tenacious  men,  who  do  not 
always  regard  consequences,  influenced  a majority 
against  it.  Besides  a settlement  made  by  commis- 


sioners in  1664  or  65,  another  settlement  had  been 
made,  or  the  old  one  confirmed  in  1708;  but  Rhode 
Island,  encouraged  by  the  ill  success'  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  controversy  with  New  Hampshire, 
applied  to  his  majesty  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
settle  the  line  between  the  two  governments.  The 
consent  or  submission  of  the  Massachusetts  to  such 
appointment  was  not  thought  necessary,  and  if  they 
would  not  appear,  the  commissioners  were  to  pro- 
ceed ex  parte.  The  Massachusetts  assembly  thought 
proper  to  appear  by  their  committee,  having  no  ap- 
prehensions the  controversy  would  turn,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commissioners,  upon  a point  never  be- 
fore relied  upon,  viz.,  that  the  colony  of  New  Pli- 
mouth  having  no  charter  from  the  crown,  Rhode 
Island  charter  must  be  the  sole  rule  of  determining 
the  boundary,  although  the  patent  from  the  council 
of  Plimouth  to  Bradford  and  associates  was  prior  to 
it.  The  colony  of  New  Plimouth  was  a govern- 
ment de  facto,  and  considered  by  King  Charles  as 
such  in  his  letters  and  orders  to  them  before  and 
after  the  grant  of  Rhode  Island  charter,  and  when 
the  incorporation  was  made  of  New  Plimouth  with 
Massachusetts,  & c.,  the  natural  and  legal  construc- 
tion of  the  province  charter  seems  to  be,  that  it 
should  have  relation  to  the  time  when  the  several 
governments  incorporated  respectively,  in  fact,  be- 
came governments,  A gentleman  of  the  council  of 
New  York  had  great  influence  at  the  board  of  com- 
missioners. The  argument  which  had  been  made 
use  of  in  former  controversies,  that  Massachusetts 
was  too  extensive,  and  the  other  governments  they 
were  contending  with,  of  which  New  York  was  one, 
were  too  contracted,  was  now  revived.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  Massachusetts,  a line  was  determined  wdiich 
not  only  took  from  them  the  gore  formerly  in  dis- 
pute, but  the  towns  of  Bristol,  Tiverton,  and  Little 
Compton,  and  great  part  of  Swansey,  and  Barring- 
ton. All  this  country  was  conquered  by  Massachu- 
setts and  Plimouth  from  Philip,  and  to  prevent  dis- 
pute, was  expressly  granted  to  Plimouth  by  Charles 
the  Second.  An  appeal  was  claimed  and  allowed 
to  his  majesty  in  council,  where,  after  lying  four  or 
five  years,  the  decree  of  the  court  of  commissioners 
was  confirmed.  In  the  prosecution  and  defence  ot 
this  title,  it  has  been  said,  that  some  material  evi 
dence  was  never  produced  which  would  have  sup- 
ported the  Massachusetts  claim. 

(1741.)  Mr.  Shirley  found  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vince in  a perplexed  state.  The  treasury  was  shut 
and  could  not  be  opened  without  some  deviation 
from  the  royal  instructions,  the  bills  of  credit  were 
reduced  and  nothing  substituted  as  a currency  in 
their  stead ; the  land  bank  party  carried  every  point 
in  the  house,  there  seemed  to  be  a necessity  of  se- 
curing them ; the  great  art  was  to  bring  them  over 
to  his  measures,  and  yet  not  give  in  to  their  mea- 
sures so  as  to  lose  his  interest  with  the  rest  of  the 
province,  and  with  the  ministry  in  England.  Some 
of  the  principal  of  them,  who  knew  their  own  im- 
portance, were  willing  to  have  some  assurance  of 
favour  from  him,  at  the  same  time  they  engaged  to 
do  every  thing  to  serve  him.  The  first  step  on  their 
part,  was  the  advancement  of  the  governor’s  salary 
to  the  full  value  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum.  This  had  been  most  unjustifiably  evaded 
all  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Belcher’s  administration, 
by  granting  a sum  in  bills  of  credit  without  a due 
regard  to  their  depreciation.  Mr.  Kilby,  who  had 
been  very  active  for  Mr.  Shirley’s  .nterest,  and 
against  Mr.  Belcher,  in  England,  was  chosen  agent 
for  the  province  in  England;  and  Mr.  Wilks,  who 
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/md  been  agent  the  whole  of  the  last  administration, 
was  laid  aside.  Mr.  Auchmuty,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  land  bank  directors,  was  joined  with  Mr. 
Kilby  in  the  affair  of  the  Rhode  Island  line.  A 
grant  of  about  200/.  sterling  was  made  to  John 
Sharpe,  Esq.,  for  his  account  of  charge  in  defend- 
ing Mr.  Belcher  against  New  Hampshire’s  com- 
plaint to  the  king  in  council.  This  had  been  re- 
peatedly refused  in  Mr.  Belcher’s  time,  which  gave 
great  offence  to  Mr.  Sharpe.  It  was  thought  extra- 
ordinary that  Mr.  Shirley  should  make  it  a point 
with  the  land  bankers  that  this  debt  for  his  prede- 
cessor should  be  paid,  but  to  take  Mr.  Sharpe  off 
from  Mr.  Belcher  and  engage  him  for  Mr.  Shirley, 
the  friends  and  solicitors  for  the  latter  in  England 
had  engaged,  that  if  he  was  appointed  governor  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  account  should  be  paid. 

But  the  grand  affair  to  settle  was  that  of  the  bills 
of  credit.  The  instruction  was  express  not  to  con- 
sent to  any  act  which  should  continue  the  bills  be- 
yond the  time  fixed  for  their  being  brought  in.  If 
this  was  complied  with,  a tax  must  have  been  made 
for  the  whole  sum  extant  in  that  year  1741.  This 
it  was  said  would  be  a burden  that  the  people  would 
never  bear.  Mr.  Shirley  was  sensible  that  the  in- 
tent of  his  instruction  was  the  prevention  of  a de- 
preciating currency.  No  matter  how  large  a sum 
in  bills  was  current  if  their  value  could  be  secured. 
If  the  spirit  of  the  instruction  could  be  preserved, 
an  exact  conformity  to  the  letter  would  not  be  re- 
quired. Every  scheme  for  fixing  the  value  of  the 
bills  had  failed.  A new  project  was  reported  by  a 
committee  of  the  house,  and  accepted,  and  after- 
wards concurred  by  the  council,  and  consented  to  by 
the  governor.  This  was  a scheme  to  establish  an 
ideal  measure  in  all  trade  and  dealings,  let  the  in- 
strument be  what  it  would.  The  act  which  passed 
the  court  declared  that  all  contracts  should  be  un- 
derstood payable  in  silver  at  6s.  8 d.  the  ounce,  or 
gold  in  proportion.  Bills  of  a new  form  were  issued, 
20s.  of  which  expressed  in  the  face  of  the  bill  three 
ounces  of  silver,  and  they  were  to  be  received  ac- 
cordingly in  all  public  and  private  payments,  with 
this  saving  that,  if  they  should  depreciate  in  their 
value,  an  addition  should  be  made  to  all  debts,  as 
much  as  the  depreciation  from  the  time  of  contract 
to  the  time  of  payment.  How  to  ascertain  the  de- 
preciation from  time  to  time  was  the  great  difficulty 
in  framing  the  act.  To  leave  it  to  a common  jury 
would  never  do.  There  was  some  doubt  whether  a 
house  of  representatives  would  be  wholly  unbiassed. 
At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  eldest  council,  in 
each  county,  should  meet  once  a year  and  ascertain 
the  depreciation.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
scheme  of  Col.  Stoddard,  of  Northampton*  a gentle- 
man of  good  sense  and  great  virtue,  who  probably 
saw  the  defects,  but  hoped  to  substitute  a lessei  evil 
in  the  place  of  a greater. 

This  at  best  must  have  been  a very  partial  cure. 
It  did  not  prevent  the  loss  from  the  depreciation  of 
the  bills  in  those  persons’  hands  through  which  they 
were  continually  passing.  All  debts,  which  were 
contracted  and  paid  between  the  periods  when  the 
value  of  the  bills  were  fixed  annually,  could  not  be 
affected  by  such  fixing;  and  unless  in  debts  of  long 
standing,  which  the  debtor  could  not  pay  without  an 
action  at  law,  demand  was  not  ordinarily  made  for 
depreciation ; and  what  rendered  it  of  little  effect  in 
all  other  cases,  the  counsellors  appointed  to  estimate 
the  depreciation,  never  had  firmness  enough  in  any 
instance  to  make  the  full  allowance ; but  when  sil- 
ver and  exchange  had  rose  20  per  cent  or  more,  an 


addition  was  made  of  four  or  five  only.  The  pope 
lar  cry  was  against  it ; and  one  year  when  Nathaniel 
Hubbard,  Esq.,  the  eldest  counsellor  for  the  county 
of  Bristol,  a gentleman  of  amiable  character,  ana 
who  filled  the  several  posts  he  sustained  with  ap 
plause,  endeavoured  to  approach  nearer  to  a just  al 
lowance  than  had  been  made  in  former  years,  he 
felt  the  resentment  of  the  house,  who  left  him  out  of 
the  council  the  next  election.  In  short,  the  act 
neither  prevented  the  depreciation  of  the  bills,  nor 
afforded  relief  in  case  of  it,  and  was  of  no  other  ser-  « 
vice  than  to  serve  as  a warning,  when  an  act  passed  1 
for  the  establishing  a fixed  currency  a few  years 
after,  to  leave  nothing  to  be  done  by  any  person  or 
bodies  of  men,  or  even  future  legislatures  to  give 
the  act  its  designed  effect,  but  in  the  act  itself  to 
make  full  provision  for  its  execution  in  every  part. 

Even  this  act,  which,  with  its  fair  appearance,  jus- 
tified Mr.  Shirley  in  departing  from  his  instruction, 
and  afforded  a supply  of  the  treasury  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  and  tuture  support  of  government, 
could  not  have  been  obtained,  if  he  had  not  pre- 
vailed with  the  land  bank  party,  contrary  to  the  ir» 
clinations  of  many  of  them,  to  join  in  promoting  it 

He  made  them  return,  by  consenting  to  any  new 
elections  that  were  made  of  any  of  them  into  the 
council,  by  restoring  now  and  then  one  and  another 
to  the  posts  they  had  been  deprived  of;  which,  though 
it  was  done  by  degrees,  caused  many  who  condemned 
the  land  bank  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  it,  to 
be  very  free  in  their  censures  upon  it. 

But  the  great  favour  they  expected,  was  relief 
from  the  severity  of  the  act  of  parliament.  This 
was  to  be  touched  with  great  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy. Every  person  concerned  was  liable  to  the 
demands  of  the  possessors  of  the  bills.  If  large  de- 
mands should  be  made  upon  any  particular  persons, 
it  seemed  but  just  that  the  rest  should  contribute 
their  proportion  ; but  no  demand  was  given  by  the 
act  to  one  partner  against  another  in  such  case.  A 
bill  was  therefore  prepared,  with  a professed  design 
to  carry  the  act  of  parliament  equitably  into  execu- 
tion. Three  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
bill,  with  power  to  tax  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  scheme  in  proportion  to  their  interest  in  it, 
and  w ith  the  monies  thus  raised  to  redeem  the  com- 
pany’s bills  from  the  possessors ; and  after  the  re- 
demption of  the  bills,  to  make  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment between  the  members  and  the  company.  Grpat 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  all  opposition  to  the  act  of 
parliament ; Mr.  Shirley,  however,  did  not  think 
proper  to  sign  the  bill  until  he  had  sent  a copy  of  it 
to  England,  and  received  directions  concerning  it. 
After  it  had  passed  both  houses,  to  oblige  the  prin- 
cipal bankers,  he  continued  the  session  of  the  court 
by  long  repeated  adjournments  many  months,  and 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year  gave  his  consent  to 
the  bill.  Having  'thus  secured  a considerable  party 
in  the  government,  without  losing  those  who  had 
been  in  opposition  to  them,  he  rendered  his  adminis- 
tration easy,  and  gencially  obtained  from  the  as- 
sembly such  matters  as  he  recommended  to  them. 

From  the  Spanish  war  in  1740,  a French  war  was 
expected  every  year  to  follow.  Castle  William,  the 
key  of  the  province,  was  not  only  effectually  re- 
paired, but  a new  battery  of  twenty  42-pounders, 
which  takes  the  name  of  Shirley  battery,  was  added 
to  the  works,  with  a larger  magazine  than  any  be- 
fore, and  a large  supply  of  powder,  all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  province.  The  cannon,  mortars,  shot, 
and  other  stores,  were  the  bounty  of  the  crown. 

The  forts  upon  the  frontiers  were  also  put  into  good 
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order,  and  upon  a representation  from  Mr.  Masca- 
rene,  commander  in  chief  at  Annapolis,  in  Nova 
8cotia,  of  the  defenceless  state  of  that  province  and 
the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  enemy,  Mr.  Shirley, 
in  1744,  prevailed  upon  the  Massachusetts  assembly 
to  vote,  pay,  &c.  for  200  men  which  were  sent  there, 
and  who  were  the  probable  means  of  saving  that 
country  from  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

(1744.)  But  the  great  event  in  this  administration 
was  the  siege  and  reduction  of  Louisburgh.  Canso 
had  been  surprised  and  taken  by  900  men  under 
Duvivier  from  Louisburgh,  before  the  wrar  with 
France  was  known  at  Boston.  With  another  party, 
Duvivier  made  an  attempt  the  same  summer  upon 
Annapolis,  but  was  disappointed.  Many  of  our 
vessels  had  been  taken  by  the  French  men-of-war 
and  privateer?,  and  carried  into  Louisburgh.  The 
fishermen  had  no  intention  to  go  upon  their  voyages 
the  next  summer,  and  every  branch  of  trade,  it  was 
supposed,  must  be  carried  on  by  vessels  under  con- 
voy. It  was  the  general  voice,  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  that  Louisburgh  must  be  taken,  but  nobody 
supposed  that  the  united  force  of  the  colonies  could 
take  it ; application  must  be  made  to  his  majesty  for 
sea  and  land  forces  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  As 
winter  approached,  it  began  to  be  suggested  that  it 
was  not  improbable  the  place  might  be  surprised  or 
taken  by  a coup  de  main,  the  inhabitants  and  garri- 
son being  shut  up  within  the  walls.  Some  of  the 
garrison  of  Canso,  who  had  been  prisoners,  and  who 
professed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fortifications 
and  garrison  at  Louisburgh,  favoured  this  opinion; 
and  declared,  that  in  winter  the  snow  often  lay  in 
drifts  or  banks  against  a particular  part  of  the  wall, 
where  there  were  no  embrasures  nor  any  cannon 
mounted  ; that  the  crust  w’ould  bear  a man’s  weight; 
and,  in  that  part  at  least,  the  walls  might  be  scaled, 
and  perhaps  by  the  help  of  ladders  it  would  not  be 
difficult  in  other  parts  ; that  the  grand  battery,  in- 
tended for  defence  in  case  of  an  attack  by  sea, 
would  not  be  capable  of  long  resisting  if  attacked 
by  land.  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  had  been  a trader  at 
Louisburgh,  was  very  sanguine  also  that  the  place 
might  be  taken  by  surprise ; and  it  was  generally 
agreed,  that  if  they  should  be  mistaken,  yet  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  enemy,  who  were  scant  of 
provisions,  to  stand  a siege  until  the  time  the  sup- 
plies usually  arrive  to  them  from  France;  and  to 
prevent  any  chance  vessels  from  entering,  a suffi- 
cient naval  force  might  be  provided  to  cruize  before 
the  harbour.  Whilst  this  was  the  conversation 
abroad,  Mr.  Shirley  was  diligently  enquiring  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  traders,  and  of  others 
who  had  been  prisoners  there,  into  the  condition  of 
the  place,  the  usual  time  for  the  arrival  of  supplies 
from  Europe,  the  practicability  of  cruising  off  the 
harbour,  &c.  He  had  before  wrote  to  the  ministry, 
and  represented  the  necessity  of  a naval  force  early 
in  the  spring  for  the  preservation  of  Annapolis.  If 
this  should  arrive,  he  might  be  able  to  prevail  with 
tire  commander  to  cover  our  forces  with  it.  Com- 
modore Warren  was  with  several  ships  at  the  Lee- 
ward islands ; it  was  possible,  when  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  expedition,  he  would  come  with  or 
send  part  of  his  force  to  strengthen  it.  These  were 
the  only  chances  for  a naval  strength  sufficient  to 
cope  with  a single  capital  French  ship  that  might  be( 
bound  to  Louisburgh  in  the  spring.  The  ministry, 
indeed,  wmuld  by  express  be  immediately  acquainted 
with  the  expedition,  if  engaged  in  ; but  Europe  was 
at  too  great  a distance  to  expect  timely  aid  frcm 
thence.  The  plan  of  the  expedition  was,  a land 


force  of  4000  men  in  small  transports  to  proceed  to 
Canso,  and  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  land 
at  Chapeaurouge  bay,  with  cannon,  mortars,  ammu- 
nition and  warlike  stores,  and  all  other  necessaries 
for  carrying  on  a siege  ; and,  to  prevent  a supply  of 
provision  and  stores  to  the  enemy,  several  vessels 
were  to  cruise  off  the  harbour  of  Louisburgh,  as 
soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  would  permit.  Au 
estimate  was  made  of  all  the  naval  force  which  could 
be  procured  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
the  largest  vessel  not  exceeding  20  guns.  With 
this  land  and  sea  force,  it  was  said  there  was  good 
chance  for  success ; and  if  the  men-of-war  should 
arrive,  which  there  was  good  reason  to  hope  for, 
there  was  all  imaginable  grounds  to  depend  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  place. 

(1755.)  The  general  court  being  sitting  the  bo- 
ginning of  January,  the  governor  sent  a message  to 
the  two  houses,  to  let  them  know  he  had  something 
to  communicate  to  them  of  very  great  importance, 
but  of  such  a nature  that  the  publishing  it  might 
wholly  defeat  the  design,  he  therefore  desired  they 
would  lay  themselves  under  an  oath  of  secrecy  for 
such  time  as  each  house  should  think  proper.  This 
they  did,  although  it  was  the  first  instance  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  without  any  scruple,  and 
then  he  communicated  to  them  his  proposed  plan  of 
the  expedition.  Many  of  the  members,  who  had 
heard  little  or  nothing  of  the  conversation  upon  the 
subject,  were  struck  with  amazement  at  the  pro- 
posal. The  undertaking  was  thought  to  be  vastly 
too  great,  if  there  was  a rational  prospect  of  success. 
However,  in  deference  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  governor,  a committee  of  the  two  houses  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  proposal.  Here,  the  pro- 
posal was  for  several  days  deliberated  and  it  was  ar- 
gued, “ if  Louisburgh  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  it  would  prove  the  Dunkirk  of  New  England; 
their  trade  had  always  been  inconsiderable  their, 
fishery  was  upon  the  decline,  and  for  several  years 
past  they  had  bought  fish  of  the  English  at  Canso 
cheaper  than  they  could  catch  and  cure  i:  them- 
selves ; both  trade  and  fishery  they  might  well  lay 
aside,  and,  by  privateering,  enrich  themselves  with 
the  spoils  of  New  England;  and,  to  ail  these  dan- 
gers, was  added  that  of  losing  Nova  Scotia,  winch 
would  cause  an  increase  of  six  or  eight  thousand 
enemies  in  an  instant.  The  garrison  of  Louisburyh 
was  disaffected,  provisions  were  scant,  the  works 
mouldering  and  decayed,  the  governor  an  old  man, 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  war;  this  therefore  was  the 
only  time  for  success,  another  year  the  place  would 
be  impregnable.  We  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
forces  at  Louisburgh,  before  additional  strength 
could  arrive  from  France  they  would  be  forced  to 
surrender.  We  had,  it  must  be  owned,  no  ships  of 
strength  sufficient  to  match  the  French  men  of  war, 
unless,  perhaps,  a single  ship  should  fall  in  by  her- 
self, and  in  that  case  five  or  six  of  ours  might  be  a 
match  for  her;  but  there  was  no  probability  of  men 
of  war  so  early,  and  it  was  very  probable  English 
men  of  war  from  Europe,  or  the  West  Indies,  would 
arrive  before  them.  There  was  always  uncertainty 
in  war,  a risk  must  be  run,  if  we  failed  we  should  be 
able  to  grapple  with  the  disappointment,  although 
we  should  bear  the  whole  expense,  but  if  we  suc- 
ceeded, not  only  the  coasts  of  New  England  would 
be  free  from  molestation,  but  so  glorious  an  acqui- 
sition would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  and  might  give  peace  to  Europe,  and  we 
might  depend  upon  a reimbursement  of  the  whole 
charge  we  had  been  at.” 
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On  the  other  hand  it  was  replied,  “ that  we  had 
better  suffer  in  our  trade,  than  by  so  expensive  a 
measure  deprive  ourselves  of  all  means  of  carrying 
on  any  future  trade ; that  we  are  capable  of  annoying 
them  in  their  fishery  as  much  as  they  could  annoy  us 
in  ours ; and,  in  a short  time,  both  sides  would  be  will- 
ing to  leave  the  fishery  unmolested ; that  the  accounts 
given  of  the  works  and  the  garrison  at  Louisburgh 
could  not  be  depended  upon,  and  it  was  not  credible 
that  any  part  of  the  walls  should  be  unguarded  and  ex- 
posed to  surprise ; that  instances  of  disaffection  rising 
to  mutiny  wrere  rare,  and  but  few  instances  were  to 
be  met  with  in  history,  where  such  expectation  has 
not  failed.  The  garrison  at  Louisburgh  consisted 
of  regular  experienced  troops  who,  though  unequal 
in  number,  would  be  more  than  a match  in  open 
field  for  all  the  raw  unexperienced  militia  which 
could  be  sent  from  New  England ; that  twenty  crui- 
ters  at  that  season  of  the  year  would  not  prevent 
supplies  going  into  the  harbour,  it  being  impossible 
to  keep  any  station  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the 
weather  being  frequently  so  thick,  that  a vessel  was 
not  to  be  discovered  at  a quarter  of  a mile’s  distance  ; 
that  there  was  no  room  to  expect  any  men  of  war 
for  the  cover  of  our  troops,  that  if  only  one  sixty 
gun  ship  should  arrive  from  France,  or  the  French 
Islands,  she  would  be  more  than  a match  for  all  the 
armed  vessels  we  could  provide,  our  transports  at 
Chapeaurouge  bay  would  be  every  one  destroyed, 
and  the  army  upon  Cape  Breton  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  mercy  of  the  French ; that  we  should  be  con- 
demned in  England  for  engaging  in  such  an  affair 
without  their  direct  approbation,  and  we  should  be 
no  where  pitied,  our  misfortunes  proceeding  from 
our  own  rash  and  wild  measures.”  To  these  argu- 
ments were  added  the  uncertainty  of  raising  a suffi- 
cient number  of  men,  or  of  being  able  to  procure 
provisions,  warlike  stores,  and  transports,  discou- 
ragement from  the  season  of  the  year  wfhen,  fre- 
uently,  for  many  days  together  no  business  could  be 
one  out  of  doors.  Money  indeed  could  be  fur- 
nished, or  bills  of  credit  in  lieu  of  it,  but  the  infalli- 
ble consequence  would  be  the  sinking  the  value  of 
the  whole  currency,  to  what  degree  no  man  could 
determine,  but,  probably,  in  proportion  to  the  sum 
issued;  and  finally,  if  it  should  succeed,  a general 
national  benefit  would  be  the  consequence,  in  which 
the  benefits  of  success  would  be  far  short  of  the 
vast  expense  of  treasure,  and  perhaps  of  lives,  in 
obtaining  it,  and  if  it  failed,  such  a shock  would 
be  given  to  the  province,  that  half  a century  would 
not  recover  the  colony.  After  mature  delibera- 
tion, a majority  of  the  committee  disapproved  the 
proposal,  and  their  report  was  accepted,  and,  for 
a few  days,  all  thoughts  of  the  expedition  with 
the  members  of  the  court  were  laid  aside.  In  the 
mean  time  the  governor,  who  wished  the  proposal 
had  been  agreed  to,  but  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
press  it  any  farther  by  message,  or  by  privately 
urging  the  members,  either  directed  or  encouraged 
the  carrying  about  a petition,  which  was  signed  by 
many  of  the  merchants  in  the  town  of  Boston,  but 
principally  by  those  of  Salem  and  Marblehead,  di- 
rected to  the  house  of  representatives,  or  to  the  two 
houses,  praying,  for  reasons  set  forth,  among  others 
^ the  saving  the  fishery  from  ruin,  they  would  recon- 
sider their  vote,  and  agree  to  the  governor’s  propo- 
sal of  an  expedition  against  Louisburgh.  A second 
committee,  appointed  upon  this  petition,  reported 
in  favour  of  it,  and,  the  26th  of  January,  their  report 
came  before  the  house,  who  spent  the  day  in  de- 
bating it,  and,  at  night,  a vote  was  carried  in  favour 


of  it  by  a majority  of  one  voice  only.  Never  was 
any  affair  deliberated  upon  with  greater  calmness 
and  moderation,  the  governor  indeed  laid  the  affair 
before  the  court,  but  left  the  members  free  to  act 
their  judgment  without  any  solicitation,  and  there 
appeared  no  other  division  than  what  was  caused 
by  a real  difference  in  opinion,  as  to  the  true  interest 
of  the  province. 

The  point  once  settled,  there  was  immediately  a 
union  of  both  parties  in  the  necessary  measures  for 
carrying  the  design  into  execution,  those  who  had 
opposed  it  before  being  employed  upon  committees,  | 
and  exerting  themselves  with  zeal  equal  to  that  of  ! 
the  principal  promoters.  An  embargo  was  laid  upon  I 
every  harbour  in  the  province,  and  messengers  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  the  several  governments, 
as  far  as  Pennsylvania,  to  entreat  an  embargo  on 
their  ports,  and  that  they  would  join  in  the  expedi-  j 
tion.  All  excused  themselves  from  any  , share  in 
the  adventure,  except  Connecticut,  who  agreed  to 
raise  500  men,  New  Hampshire  300,  and  Rhode 
Island  300.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  also 
consented  their  colony  sloops  should  be  employed  as 
cruizers.  A small  privateer  sloop,  about  200  tons, 
a snow  of  less  burden,  belonging  to  Newport,  were 
hired  there  by  the  Massachusetts,  a new  snow,  Cap- 
tain Rouse,  a ship,  Captain  Snelling,  were  taken 
into  the  service  at  Boston,  which,  with  a snow, 
Captain  Smethurst,  and  a brig,  Captain  Fletcher, 
three  sloops,  Captains  Sanders,  Donahew,  and 
Bosch,  and  a ship  of  twenty  guns,  purchased  on  the 
stocks,  Captain  Tyng  the  commodore,  made  the 
whole  naval  force. 

From  the  day  the  vote  passed  until  the  place  was 
reduced,  a series  of  favourable  incidents  contributed 
to  success.  They  will  be  obvious  enough  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  and  will  not  require  being 
specially  remarked.  The  time  for  preparing  was 
short.  The  winter  proved  so  favourable  that  all 
sorts  of  out-door  business  was  carried  on  as  well,  and 
with  as  great  dispatch  as  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  In  the  appointment  of  a general  officer,  one 
qualification  was  considered  as  essential,  that  he 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  body  of  the  people,  the 
inlistment  depended  upon  this  circumstance.  It  was 
not  easy  to  find  a person,  thus  qualified,  willing  to 
accept  the  trust : Col.  Pepperell,  having  the  offer 
from  the  governor,  wjas  rather  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice than  voluntarily  engaged.  Besides  a very  great 
landed  interest,  he  was  largely  concerned  in  mercan- 
tile affairs,  which  must  necessarily  suffer  by  his  ab- 
sence, and  this  being  generally  known  had  no  small 
influence,  from  the  example,  with  inferior  officers 
and  even  private  soldiers,  to  quit  their  lesser  affairs 
for  a season  for  the  service  of  their  country.  Many 
of  the  private  soldiers  were  freeholders,  and  many 
more  sons  of  wealthy  farmers,  who  could  hawrno 
other  views  in  consenting  to  the  inlistment  of  their 
children  than  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Shirley  had  set  his  heart  so  much  upon  the 
expedition,  that  many  points  were  conceded  by  him 
which  he  w’ould  not  have  given  up  at  any  other  time, 
and  the  people  of  the  province  submitted  to  com- 
pulsory measures  from  the  government,  which,  at 
another  time,  would  have  been  grievous  and  not 
very  patiently  borne.  Such  officers  were  nominated 
>by  the  governor  as  the  people  proposed  or  called 
for,  because  they  were  most  likely  to  inlist  men.  In- 
stead of  a commissary  general,  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  governor,  a committee  of  war  was  chosen  by 
the  two  houses  out  of  their  own  members.  Nothing 
further  was  heard  of  the  royal  instruction  against 
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bills  of  credit.  Such  sums  as  the  service  called  for 
and  to  be  redeemed  at  such  periods  as  the  house 
thought  proper,  were  consented  to  by  the  governor. 
It  soon  appeared  that  these  sums  would  vastly  ex- 
exceed  what  had  been  computed,  and  many  declared 
that  had  a right  estimate  been  made,  they  should 
never  have  voted  for  the  expedition,  but  it  was  now 
too  late  to  go  back.  It  was  found  also,  that  trans- 
ports and  vessels  of  war  could  not  be  engaged  un- 
less the  government  would  become  insurers,  which 
although  it  occasioned  no  additional  expense  at  first, 
yet,  in  case  of  ill  success,  would  greatly  increase  the 
public  debt  and  distress.  The  committee  of  war 
were  likewise  convinced  that  a sufficiency  of  provis- 
ions, clothing,  and  warlike  stores  could  not  be  pro- 
cured within  the  province.  Whosoever  was  posess- 
ed  of  any  of  these  articles,  by  an  act  or  order  of 
government,  his  property  was  subjected  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  set  such  price  as  they  judged  equitable; 
and  upon  refusal  to  deliver,  entered  warehouses, 
cellars,  &c.,  by  a warrant  for  that  purpose  to  the 
sheriff,  and  took  possession.  In  the  course  of  the 
preparation  many  vessels  unexpectedly  arrived  with 
more  or  less  of  each  of  these  articles,  and  after  all, 
the  army  was  poorly  enough  provided.  Ten  cannon' 
eighteen  pounders,  were  obtained  upon  loan,  not 
without  difficulty,  from  New'  York,  otherwise’  Mr. 
Shirley  himself  seemed  to  doubt  whether  they  could 
proceed.  Some  dependence  was  placed  upon  can- 
non from  the  grand  battery,  but  this  was  too  mani- 
fest a disposal  of  the  skin  before  the  bear  was  caught. 
By  force  of  a general  exertion  in  all  orders  of  men, 
the  armament  was  ready,  arid  the  general,  on  board 
the  Shirley  snow,  Captain  House,  with  the  trans- 
ports under  her  convoy,  sailed  from  Nantasket  the 
24th  of  March,  and  arrived  at  Canso  the  4th  of 
April.  1 he  Massachusetts  land  forces  consisted  oi 
3,250  men,  exclusive  of  commission  officers.  The 
Hampshire  forces,  304,  including  officers,  arrived  four 
days  before.  Connecticut,  being5l6,  officers  inclusive 
did  not  arrive  until  the  25th.  The  deputy  governor 
of  the  colony,  Roger  Walcot,  had  the  command,  and 
was  the  second  officer  in  the  army.  Rhode  Island 
waited  until  a better  judgment  could  be  made  of 
the  event,  their  300  not  arriving  until  after  the  place 
had  surrendered.  The  23d  of  March,  an  express 
boat  sent  to  Commodore  Warren  in  the  West  Indies 
returned  to  Boston.  As  this  was  a provincial  expe- 
dition, without  orders  from  England,  and  as  his 
small  squadron  had  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
the  Weymouth,  Mr.  Warren  excused  himself  from 
any  concern  in  the  affair.  This  answer  must  neces- 
sarily strike  a damp  into  the  governor,  as  well  as 
the  general,  and  Brigadier  Waldo  then  next  in 
command,  who  were  the  only  persons  in  the  army 
made  privy  to  it  before  the  fleet  sailed.  Several  of 
thecruizing  vessels  had  sailed  the  middle  of  March 
bWinev  could  be  no  protection  to  the  army  against 
two  capital  ships;  if  they  intercepted  small  vessels 
U was  the  most  that  was  expected.  A blockhouse 
with  eight  cannon  was  built  at  Canso.  Whether 
some  good  reason  would  not  have  been  given  for 
proceeding  no  further  than  Canso,  if  there  had  been 
a disappointment  in  the  expected  junction  of  men 
ot  war  from  the  several  quarters  to  which  notice  of 
the  expedition  had  been  sent,  may  well  enough  be 
made  a question.  Mr.  Shirley  hoped,  if  the  reduc- 
tion of  Louisburgh  was  not  effected,  at  least  Canso 
would  be  regained,  Nova  Scotia  preserved,  the 
Rrench  fishery  broke  up,  and  the  New  England  and 
Newfoundland  fisheries  restored.  But  on  the  23d 
of  April,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  army,  arrived  at 
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Canso,  the  Eltham  of  forty  guns,  frem  New  Eng- 
land, by  order  from  Mr.  Warren,  and  on  the  23d 
the  commodore  himself,  in  the  Superb  of  sixty  guns, 
with  the  Launceston  and  Mermaid  of  forty  each, 
arrived  also.  This  gave  great  spirits  to  all  who  had 
the  success  of  the  expedition  at  heart,  for  although 
this  was  not  a naval  force  to  enter  the  harbour  or 
annoy  the  forts,  yet  it  was  a cover  to  the  army  and 
equal  to  any  expected  force  from  France.  It  seems 
that,  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  express  sailed 
from  the  West  Indies  for  Boston,  the  Hind  sloop 
brought  orders  to  Mr.  Warren,  to  repair  to  Boston 
with  what  ships  could  be  spared,  and  to  concert 
measures  with  Mr.  Shirley  for  his  majesty’s  general 
service  in  North  America.  Upon  the  passage  to 
Boston,  the  commodore  received  intelligence  that 
the  fleet  had  sailed  for  Canso,  and  meeting  with  a 
schooner  at  sea  he  sent  her  to  Boston,  to  acquaint 
Mr.  Shirley  that  he  would  proceed  to  Canso,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  orders  to  any  ships  which  might 
be  in  these  seas  to  join  him.  The  Eltham  was  actu* 
ally  under  sail  with  the  mast  fleet,  when  an  express 
sent  from  Boston  with  the  commodore’s  orders  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire,  but  being 
followed  and  overtaken  by  a boat,  the  captain  order- 
ed his  convoy  into  port  again  and  sailed  for  Canso. 
After  a short  consultation  with  the  general,  the  men 
of  war  sailed  to  cruize  before  Louisburgh.  The 
cruizers  before  this,  had  intercepted  several  small 
vessels  bound  in  there  with  West  India  goods  and 
provisions,  and  had  engaged  the  Renommee,  a 
French  ship  of  thirty-six  guns  sent  from  France 
with  dispatches,  and  who  kept  a running  fight  with 
our  vessels  for  some  time,  being  able  with  ease  to 
outsail  them,  and  after  two  or  three  attempts  to  enter 
the  harbour,  went  back  to  France,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  been  met  with.  She  fell  in  with 
the  Connecticut  troops,  under  convoy  of  their  own 
and  the  Rhode  Island  colony  sloops,  both  which  she 
had  strength  enough  to  have  carried,  but  after  some 
damage  to  the  Rhode  Island  sloop,  she  went  her 
way.  The  forces  lauded  at  Chapeaurouge  bay  the 
30th  of  April.  The  transports  weie  discovered  early 
in  the  morning  from  the  town,  which  was  the  first 
knowledge  of  any  design  against  them.  The  crui- 
sers had  been  seen  every  fair  day  before  the  harbour, 
but  these  w'ere  supposed  to  be  privateers  in  search 
after  their  trading  and  fishing  vessels.  The  nirht 
before,  it  is  said,  there  was  a grand  ball  at  the  fat, 
and  the  company  had  scarce  been  asleep,  when  t ley 
were  called  up  by  an  alarm.  Bouladrie,  a Frencn 
officer,  was  sent  with  150  men  to  oppose  the  landing, 
but  the  general  making  a feint  of  landing  at  one 
place,  drew  the  detachment  there,  and  this  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  for  landing  100  men  at  another 
place  without  opposition,  although  they  were  soon 
after  attacked  by  the  detachment,  six  of  which  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  about  as  many  more  with 
Bouladrie  their  leader,  were  taken  prisoners,  the 
rest  fled  to  the  town,  or  they  would  soon  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  men,  who  were  landing  fast 
one  upon  the  back  of  another. 

The  next  morning  after  they  landed,  400  men 
marched  round  to  the  north-east  harbour,  behind  the 
hills  setting  fire  to  all  the  houses  and  store-houses, 
until  they  came  within  a mile  of  the  grand  battery. 
Some  of  the  store-houses  having  in  them  pitch,  tar, 
and  other  combustibles,  caused  such  a thick  smoke’ 
that  the  garrison  were  unable  to  discover  an  enemv, 
though  but  a few  rods  distant ; and,  expecting  the 
body  of  the  army  upon  them,  they  deserted  the  fort 
having  thrown  their  nowder  into  a well,  but  leaving 
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llie  cannon  and  shot  for  the  service  of  the  English. 
A small  party,  of  less  than  twenty  English,  first 
came  up  to  the  battery,  and  discovering  no  signs  of 
men  suspected  a plot,  and  were  afraid  to  enter ; at 
length,  it  is  said,  a Cape  Cod  Indian  went  in  alone 
and  discovered  the  state  of  it  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
just  as  some  of  the  French  were  relanding  in  order 
to  regain  the  possession  of  it. 

The  army  found  they  had  near  two  miles  to  trans- 
port their  cannon,  mortars,  shot,  &c.  through  a mo- 
rass. This  must  be  done  by  meer  dint  of  labour. 
Such  of  the  men  who  had  been  used  to  drawing  pine 
trees  for  masts,  and  those  who  had  the  hardiest  and 
strongest  bodies,  were  employed  in  this  service. 
Horses  and  oxen  would  have  been  buried  in  mud, 
and  were  of  no  use.  Brigadier  Waldo  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  grand  battery.  The  French  kept  firing 
upon  the  battery  from  the  town  as  W’ell  as  from  the 
island  battery,  but  to  little  purpose,  the  town  being 
near  2000  yards  distant,  and  the  island  about  1600. 
A constant  lire  was  kept  from  the  grand  battery  upon 
the  town  with  the  42-pounders.  This  greatly  damaged 
the  houses,  but  caused  so  great  an  expense  of  pow- 
der, that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  stop  and  reserve 
it  for  the  fascine  batteries.  Five  of  these  were 
erected,  the  last  the  20th  of  May,  called  Tidcomb’s 
battery,  with  five  42-pounders,  which  did  as  great 
execution  as  any.  The  men  knew  nothing  of  regu- 
lar approaches,  they  took  the  advantage  of  the 
night,  and  when  they  heard  Mr.  Bastide’s  proposals 
for  zig-zags  and  epauiements,  they  made  merry  with 
the  terms  and  went  on,  void  of  art,  in  their  own  na- 
tural wray.  Captain  Fierce,  a brave  officer,  standing 
at  one  of  these  batteries,  had  his  bowels  shot  away 
by  a cannon  ball,  and  lived  just  long  enough  to  say, 
“ Its  hard  to  die.” 

Whilst  our  people  were  thus  busy  ashore,  the 
men-of-war  and  other  vessels  were  cruising  off  the 
harbour  whenever  the  weather  would  permit ; and, 
the  18th  of  May,  the  Vigilant,  a French  man-of- 
war  of  64  guns,  having  560  men  on  board,  and  stores 
of  all  sorts  for  the  garrison,  was  met  by  the  Mer- 
maid, whom  she  attacked ; but  Captain  Douglass, 
the  commander,  being  of  unequal  force,  suffered 
himselt  to  be  chased  by  her  until  he  drew  her  under 
the  command  of  the  commodore  and  the  other  ships 
cruising  with  him,  to  whom,  or  as  some  say,  to  the 
Mermaid,  she  struck,  because  she  had  tirst  met 
with  her.  This  capture  gave  great  joy  to  the  army, 
not  so  much  for  the  addition  made  to  the  naval  force, 
as  for  the  disappointment  to  the  enemy.  A propo- 
sal had  been  made  a few  days  before,  that  the  men- 
crf-war  should  anchor  in  Chapeaurouge  bay,  and  that 
the  marines  and  as  many  sailors  as  could  be  spared, 
should  land  and  join  the  army.  The  Vigilant  would 
then  have  got  in,  and  the  siege  would  have  been 
given  over.  Affairs  were  now  in  such  a state,  that 
the  anxiety  at  Boston  was  much  lessened.  It  was 
hoped  the  army  might  retreat  with  safety  whenever 
it  should  be  determined  to  give  over  the  siege  ; for 
Bouladrie,  who  belonged  to  the  town  of  Louisburgh, 
and  the  Marquis  de  la  Maisonforte,  commander  of 
the  Vigilant,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  place,  when  they  came  to  Boston  were  san- 
guine that  it  would  hold  out ; but  soon  after  was  re- 
ceived the  news  of  a fruitless  and  perhaps  a rash 
attempt  upon  the  island  battery  of  400  men,  60  of 
whom  were  killed,  and  116  taken  prisoners.  The 
Caesar,  Snelling,  one  of  the  ships  in  the  provincial 
service,  arrived  at  Boston  with  letters  from  the  gene- 
ral, and  an  application  for  more  men  and  a further 
supply  of  powder.  The  Massachusetts  agreed,  and 


actually  did  raise  400  men,  and  sent  all  the  powder 
that  could  be  purchased,  and  Connecticut  raised  200 
men,  but  there  were  neither  men  nor  pow'der  arrived 
when  the  siege  was  finished. 

The  Princess  Mary  of  60,  and  the  Hector  of  40 
guns,  unexpectedly  had  arrived  at  Boston  from 
England,  and  were  immediately  sent  to  join  tha 
commodore,  pursuant  to  his  general  orders,  and  ar- 
rived before  Louisburgh  the  22d  of  May.  This  in- 
crease of  naval  force  occasioned  conjectures,  some 
being  of  opinion,  that  rather  than  the  siege  should 
be  raised,  the  ships  would  attempt  to  go  in  ; but  it  - I 
was  generally  supposed  the  hazard  would  be  too 
great.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  Colonel  More, 
of  the  New  Hampshire  regiment,  offered  to  go  on 
board  the  Vigilant  with  his  whole  regiment  and  to  i 
lead  the  van,  if,  in  case  of  success,  he  might  b« 
confirmed  in  the  command  of  the  ship.  He  had 
been  an  experienced  sea  captain,  and  had  a very 
good  character.  It  is  certain,  an  attempt  with  the 
ships  was  not  then  thought  advisable.  A new  battery 
about  this  time  was  erected  upon  the  light-house 
point,  which  being  well  attended  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Gridley  of  the  artillery,  did  great  execution  upon 
the  island  battery,  silenced  many  of  the  guns,  and 
it  was  expected  it  would  not  be  long  tenable.  Soon 
after,  June  10th,  arrived  before  Louisburgh,  the 
Chester,  a 50  gun  ship,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
patches from  Mr.  Shirley,  with  an  account  of  the  ex-  | 
pedition.  The  Canterbury  and  Sunderland,  two  60 
gun  ships,  sailed  with  her  and  arrived  the  12th. 

Here  was  now  a fleet  of’  eleven  ships,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  determined  the  ships  should  make  an 
attack  by  sea  the  18th,  while  the  army  did  the  same 
by  land.  It  was  not  certain  that  when  the  day 
should  come,  some  sufficient  reason  w'ould  not  hav«  - I 
been  found  for  a further  delay.  Those  who  give  tha 
most  favourable  accounts  of  the  siege  say,  “ tha 
west  gate  was  entirely  beat  down,  the  wall  adjoining 
very  much  battered,  and  a breach  made  ten  feet 
from  the  bottom  ; the  circular  battery  of  16  cannon, 
aud  the  principal  one  against  ships  almost  ruined  ; 
the  north-east  battery  of  17  cannon  damaged  and 
the  men  drove  from  the  guns,  and  the  west  flank  of 
the  king’s  bastion  almost  demolished.”  Others  say 
“ the  west  gate  was  defaced,  and  the  adjoining  cur- 
tain, with  the  flank  of  the  king’s  bastion  were  much 
hurt,  but  no  practicable  breach.”  Whether  a ge- 
neral storm  was  really  intended  upon  the  18th  or 
not,  it  seems  the  French  expected  it  from  the  pre- 
parations on  board  the  men-of-war,  and  did  not  in- 
cline to  stand  it;  and  on  the  15th  sent  a flag  of 
truce  to  the  general,  desiring  a cessation,  that  they 
might  consider  of  articles  to  be  proposed  for  a capi- 
tulation. Time  was  allowed  for  this  purpose  until 
the  next  morning,  when  such  articles  were  offered 
as  were  rejected  by  the  general  and  commodore,  f 
others  offered  to  the  enemy  in  their  stead,  which  they 
accepted  of,  and  hostages  were  exchanged  ; and  the 
next  day,  the  17  th,  the  city  was  delivered  up. 

Many  of  the  men  had  taken  colds  and  many  fallen 
into  dysenteries,  so  that  1500  were  taken  off  from 
duty  at  one  time  ; but  the  weather  proving  remarkably 
fine  during  the  forty-nine  days  siege,  they  generally 
recovered.  The  day  after  the  surrender  the  rains 
began,  and  continued  ten  days  incessantly,  which 
must  have  been  fatal  to  many,  they  having  nothing 
better  than  the  wet  ground  to  lodge  on,  and  their 
tents,  in  general,  being  insufficient  to  secure  them 
against  a single  shower,  but  in  the  city  the)  found  v 
barracks  to  shelter  them.  Captain  Bennet,  in  a 
schooner,  was  sent  immediately  to  Boston,  and  ar- 
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rived  with  the  great  news  the  3d  of  July,  about  one 
in  the  morning.  The  bells  of  the  town  were  ringing 
by  break  of  day,  and  the  day  and  night  following 
were  spent  in  rejoicing.  The  news  flew  through 
the  continent.  The  colonies  which  declined  any 
share  in  the  expense  and  hazard,  were  sensible  they 
were  greatly  interested  in  the  success.  It  wa.s  al- 
lowed every  where,  that  if  there  had  been  no  signal 
proof  of  bravery  and  courage  in  time  of  action, 
there  having  been  only  one  sally  from  the  town  ana 
a few  skirmishes  with  French  and  Indians  from  the 
woods,  in  all  which  the  Massachusetts  behaved  well ; 
yet  here  was  the  strongest  evidence  of  a generous 
noble  public  spirit,  which  first  induced  the  under- 
taking, and  of  steadiness  and  firmness  of  mind  in 
the  prosecution  of  it,  the  labour,  fatigue,  and  other 
hardships  of  the  siege,  being  without  parallel  in  all 
preceding  American  affairs.  A shade  was  thrown 
over  the  imprudence  at  first  charged  upon  the  New 
Englanders.  Considerate  persons  among  themselves 
could  not,  however,  avoid  gratefully  admiring  the 
favour  of  divine  providence  in  so  great  a number  of 
remarkable  incidents  which  contributed  to  this  suc- 
cess. The  best  use  to  be  made  by  posterity  seems  to 
be,  not  to  depend  upon  special  interpositions  of  pro- 
vidence because  their  ancestors  have  experienced 
them  ; but  to  avoid  the  like  imminent  dangers,  and 
to  weigh  the  probability  and  improbability  of  suc- 
ceeding in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

The  commodore  was  willing  to  carry  away  a full 
share  of  the  glory  of  this  action.  It  was  made  a 
question  ■whether  the  keys  of  the  town  should  be 
delivered  to  him  or  to  the  general,  and  whether  the 
sea  or  land  forces  should  first  enter.  The  officers 
of  the  army  say  they  prevailed.  The  marines  tooK. 
possession  of  one  or  more  of  the  batteries,  and  some- 
times the  commodore  took  the  keys  of  the  city  gates. 
The  command  however  until  orders  should  arrive 
from  England  was  to  be  joint,  and  a dispute  about 
precedence  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  could  be. 
The  commodore  dispatched  Mr.  Montague  in  the 
Mermaid  to  England  with  intelligence,  and  the 
general,  the  day  after,  sent  the  Shirley  Galley,  Cap- 
tain Rouse.  The  Mermaid  arrived  first. 

It  was  very  happy  that  disputes  arose  to  no  height 
between  sea  and  land  forces  during  the  siege.  This 
has  often  proved  fatal.  This  expedition  having  been 
beguu  and  carried  on  under  a commission  from  a 
provincial  governor  seems  to  be  distinguished  from 
ordinary  cases,  and  to  leave  less  room  for  dispute. 
Whether  the  land  or  sea  force  had  the  greatest  share 
in  the  acquisition  may  be  judged  from  the  relation 
of  facts.  Neither  would  have  succeeded  alone.  The 
army,  with  infinite  labour  and  fatigue  to  themselves, 
harrassed  and  distressed  the  enemy,  and,  with  per- 
severance, a few  weeks  or  days  longer  must  have 

f Spelled  a surrender.  It  is  very  doutful  whether 
e ships  could  have  lain  long  enough  before  the 
walls  to  have  carried  the  place  by  storm,  or  whether, 
notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  a design  to  do  it, 
they  would  have  thought  it  advisable  to  attempt  it ; 
it  is  certain  they  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  Vigi- 
lant, took  away  all  hopes  of  further  supply  and  suc- 
cour, and  it  is  very  probable  the  fears  of  a storm 
n might  accelerate  the  capitulation.  The  loss  by  the 
enemy  and  sickness  did  not  exceed  101  men.  The 
loss  of  the  Snow,  Prince  of  Orange,  belonging  to 
the  province,  and  supposed  to  be  overset,  was  a 
heavy  blow  upon  the  town  of  Marblehead,  the  captain 
end  most  of  the  crew  belonging  to  that  town,  and  it 
is  a rare  thing  for  a Marblehead  man  to  die  without 
leaving  a widow  and  a number  of  children  surviving. 


As  it  was  a time  of  year  to  expect  French  vessels 
from  all  parts  to  Louisburgh,  the  French  flag  was 
kept  flying  to  decoy  them  in.  Two  East  India  and 
and  one  South  sea  ship,  supposed  to  be  all  together 
of  the  value  of  600,000/.  sterling,  were  taken  by  the 
squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  into  which 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  entered.  The  army, 
at  first,  supposed  they  had  acquired  a right  to  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  and  its  dependencies,  and, 
until  they  were  undeceived  by  Mr.  Shirley,  were 
for  dividing  the  territory  among  the  officers  and 
men.  With  greater  colour  they  might  have  claimed 
a share  with  the  men  of  war  in  these  rich  prizes. 
Some  of  the  officers  expected  a claim  would  have 
been  laid  in,  but  means  were  found  to  divert  it,  nor 
was  any  part  decreed  to  the  vessels  of  war  in  the 
province  sei  vice,  except  a small  sum  to  the  brig 
Boston  packet,  Captain  Fletcher,  who  being  chased 
by  the  south  sea  ship,  led  her  directly  under  the 
command  of  the  guns  of  one  of  the  men  of  war.  It 
seemed  to  be  conceded  that,  as  this  acquisition  was 
made  under  the  commission  of  the  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts bay,  the  exercise  of  government  there 
appertained  to  him,  until  his  majesty’s  pleasure 
should  be  known.  We  know  of  no  precedent  in  the 
colonies,  except  that  of  the  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  1G90.  It  was  necessary  then  to  admit  this  prin- 
ciple, the  acquisition  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
retained,  Mr.  Shirley  made  a voyage  to  Louisburgh, 
took  the  government  upon  him,  prevailed  upon  a 
great  part  of  the  army  to  consent  to  remain  in  gar- 
rison over  the  winter,  or  until  regiments,  which 
were  expected,  arrived,  engaged  that  their  pay  should 
be  increased,  and  clothing  provided,  and  settled 
other  matters  to  general  satisfaction.  Pennsylvania 
contributed  4000/.,  New  York,  3000/.,  and  New 
Jersey,  2000/.,  some  in  money,  others  in  provisions, 
for  support  of  the  troops. 

Duvivier  had  been  sent  to  France  the  winter  of 
1744,  to  solicit  a force  not  to  defend  Cape  Breton, 
but  to  conquer  Nova  Scotia,  and  accordingly  sailed 
the  beginning  of  July  with  seven  ships  of  war  for 
that  purpose,  who  were  to  stop  at  Louisburgh.  This 
fleet  took  a prize  bound  from  Boston  to  London,  on 
board  of  which  was  lieut.-governor  Clark  of  New 
Yerk,  and  by  this  means  they  were  informed  of  the 
conquest  of  Louisburgh,  and  the  strong  squadron 
there,  otherwise  some  or  all  of  them  would  also  have 
probably  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Upon 
this  intelligence  they  went  back  to  France.  Thus 
Nova  Scotia  no  doubt  was  saved  by  the  Massachu- 
setts expedition.  There  would  not  have  been  men 
of  war  sufficient  to  match  this  squadron. 

(1746.)  The  reduction  of  Louisbuigh  by  a British 
colony  must  have  been  a surprize  to  Great  Britain 
and  to  France.  It  caused  very  grand  plans  of 
American  measures  for  the  next  year  with  both  pow- 
ers. Great  Britain  had  in  view  the  reduction  of 
Canada,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  French  from  the 
northern  continent.  France  intended  the  recovery 
of  Louisburgh,  the  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  English  sea  coast  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Georgia.  Upon  the  English  plan,  eight 
battalions  of  regular  troops,  with  the  provincial 
forces  to  be  raised  in  the  four  New  England  go- 
vernments, were  to  rendezvous  at  Louisburgh,  and, 
with  a squadron  under  Admiral  Warren,  were  to  go 
up  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  other  pro- 
vincials from  Virginia  and  the  colonies  northward, 
including  New  York,  were  to  rendezvous  at  Albany 
and  go  across  the  country  to  Montreal ; the  land 
forces  to  be  under  General  St.  Clair.  No  province 
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had  a certain  number  assigned,  it  was  expected 
there  should  be  at  least  5000  in  , the  whole.  The 
colonies  voted  to  raise  men  in  very  unequal  propor- 
tions. New  Hampshire  500,  Massachusetts,  3,500, 
Rhode  Island,  300,  Connecticut,  1000,  New  York, 
1,600,  New  Jersies,  500,  Maryland,  300,  Virginia, 
100.  Pennsylvania  raised  400,  though  not  by  an 
act  of  government.  The  whole  number  was  8,200. 
The  Massachusetts  forces  were  ready  to  embark  by 
the  middle  of  July,  about  six  weeks  after  the  first 
notice.  The  preparations  making  at  Brest  for  Ame- 
rica, were  well  known  in  England,  and  was  ordered 
to  block  up  that  harbour.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
caution  used,  the  Brest  squadron  slipped  out,  and 
sailed  to  the  westward,  and  it  is  certain  no  English 
squadron  followed.  Whilst  they  were  impatiently 
waiting  for  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Louis- 
burg,  a fisherman  went  in,  some  time  in  August, 
with  an  account  of  his  being  brought-to  by  four 
French  capital  ships  not  far  from  Chibucto,  that  he 
was  required  to  pilot  them  there,  that  as  he  lay 
under  the  stern  of  one  of  them  he  read  the  word  le 
Terrible,  but  a fog  suddenly  rising  he  made  his  es- 
cape. After  that  some  days  had  passed  without  any 
further  account,  the  fisherman’s  news  was  generally 
discredited.  It  appeared  some  months  after,  that 
these  were  four  ships  under  M.  Conflans,  who  had 
escaped  an  English  squadron  from  Jamaica,  and 
were  bound  to  Chibucto,  in  order  to  join  the  Brest 
fleet,  but  after  cruizing  some  time,  and  meeting  with 
storms  and  fogs,  upon  a coast  they  were  unac- 
quainted with,  they  returned  to  France. 

The  beginning  of  September,  vessels  arrived  at 
Boston  from  Hull  and  Liverpool,  with  advice  that 
the  Brest  fleet  had  sailed,  and  it  was  supposed  for 
North  America,  and  from  the  middle  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  month,  frequent  accounts  were  brought 
of  a great  fleet  seen  to  the  westward  of  Newfound- 
land, which  might  have  been  English  as  likely  as 
French;  but  on  the  28th,  an  express  arrived  from 
Louisburgh  with  certain  advice  these  ships  were  the 
French  fleet,  which  it  was  affirmed  consisted  of 
seventy  sail,  fourteen  of  which  were  capital  ships, 
and  that  there  were  twenty  smaller  men  of  war,  and 
the  rest  fire  ships,  bombs,  tenders,  and  transports 
for  eight  thousand  troops.  The  same  day  a vessel 
from  Jamaica  arrived  with  advice  that  the  four  men 
of  war,  who  had  engaged  with  commodore  Mitchell, 
were  intended  to  join  the  fleet,  and  it  was  now  no 
longer  doubted  that  these  were  the  ships  seen  by  the 
fishermen,  and  it  was  supposed  soon  after  got  into 
Chibucto.  England  was  not  more  alarmed  with  the 
Spanash  Armada,  in  1588,  than  Boston  and  the 
other  North  American  sea  ports  were  with  the  ar- 
rival of  this  fleet  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
firmest  mind  will  bend  upon  the  first  advice  of  im- 
minent danger  to  its  country.  Even  the  great  De 
Witt  swooned  when  he  first  opened  a letter  giving 
intelligence  of  England’s  confederating  with  France 
to  enslave  the  Dutch,  though  the  next  moment  he 
recovered  his  natural  courage  and  vivacity. 

Every  practicable  measure  for  defence  was  imme- 
diately pursued  by  the  authority  of  the  Massachu- 
setts province,  but  the  main  dependance  was  upon 
a squadron  from  England  sufficient,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ships  then  at  Louisburgh,  to  overcome  the 
French.  It  was  impossible  the  ministry  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  sailing  of  this  fleet,  and  unless  they 
were  willing  the  colonies  should  be  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy,  it  was  impossible  an  English 
squadron  should  not  be  soon  after  them.  This  was 
the  general  voice,  but  this  dependence  failed : how- 


ever the  probability  of  the  arrival  of  the  Massachu- 
setts squadron  was  from  day  to  day  lessened,  the  ap 
prehensions  of  danger  from  the  enemy  lessened  also. 
At  length  there  was  such  authentic  account  of  the 
distresses  of  the  French,  that  it  was  not  only  agreed 
that  Admiral  Townsend’s  ships  at  Louisburgh  were 
more  than  a match  for  them,  but  if  that  should  prove 
otherwise,  the  utmost  they  would  be  able  to  effect 
by  their  grand  plan,  would  be  the  conquest  of  Anna- 
polis and  the  whole  province  of  Nova  Scotia;  and 
if  the  winter  did  not  prevent  a farther  progress,  theii 
strength  was  not  sufficient  for  an  attempt  uponBosto  n. 

The  misfortunes  of  this  grand  armament  are  really 
very  remarkable.  The  loss  of  Cape  Breton  filled 
the  French  with  a spirit  of  revenge  against  the 
British  colours.  The  duke  d’Anville,  a French 
nobleman,  m whose  conrage  and  conduct  great  con- 
fidence was  placed,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  expedition.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of 
May  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sail,  but  detained  by  con- 
trary winds  until  the  22d  of  June,  when  it  left  Ro- 
chelle, and  then  consisted  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line, 
thirty  smaller  vessels  from  ten  to  thirty  guns,  and 
transport  ships  with  3,130  land  forces  commanded 
by  Monsieur  Pommeret,  a brigadier  general.  The 
French  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  expected,  would  join 
them,  and  Ramsay,  a French  officer,  with  1,700 
Canadians  and  Indians  were  actually  in  arms  there 
ready  for  their  arrival.  To  this  force  Conflans  with 
four  ships  from  the  West  Indians  were  to  be  added. 
It  was  the  3d  of  August  before  the  fleet  had  passed  the 
western  Islands.  The  24th,  they  were  300  leagues 
distant  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  one  of  their  ships 
complained  so  much  that  they  burnt  her.  The  1st 
of  September,  in  a violent  storm,  the  Mars,  a sixty- 
four  gun  ship,  was  so  damaged  in  her  masts  and  so 
leaky,  thart  she  bore  away  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  Alcide,  of  sixty-four  guns,  which  had  also  lost 
her  topmast,  was  sent  to  accompany  her.  The  15th, 
the  Ardent,  of  sixty-four  guns,  most  of  her  crew 
being  sick,  put  back  for  Brest. 

The  Duke  d’Anville,  in  the  Northumberland,  ar- 
rieed  at  Chibucto  the  12th  of  September,  with  only 
one  ship  of  the  line,  the  Renominee  and  three  or 
four  of  the  transports.  There  he  found  only  one  of 
the  fleet,  which  had  been  in  three  days;  and  after 
waiting  three  days  and  finding  that  only  three  more, 
and  those  transports,  had  arrived,  the  16th,  in  the 
morning,  he  died,  the  French  said  of  apoplexy,  the 
English  that  he  poisoned  himself.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  vice  admiral,  d’Estournelle,  with  three  or  four 
more  of  the  line  came  in.  Mons.  de  la  Jonquiere, 
governor  of  Canada,  was  aboard  the  Northumber- 
land, and  had  been  declared  a chief  d’escadre  after 
the  fleet  left  France,  and  by  this  means  was  next  in 
command  to  the  vice  admiral.  In  a council  of  war, 
the  18th,  the  vice  admiral  proposed  returning  to 
France.  Four  of  the  capital  ships,  the  Ardent, 
Caribou,  Mars,  and  Alcide,  and  the  Argonaute  fire- 
ship they  were  deprived  of,  there  was  no  news  of 
Conflans  and  his  ships,  so  that  only  seven  ships  of 
importance  remained;  more  or  less  of  the  land  forces 
were  on  board  each  of  the  missing  ships,  and  what 
remained  were  in  a very  sickly  condition.  This 
motion  was  opposed  for  seven  or  eight  hours  by  Jon- 
quire  and  others  of  the  council*,  who  supposed,  that 
at  least  they  were  in  a condition  to  recover  Annapolis 
and  Nova  Scotia,  after  which  they  might  either 
winter  securely  at  Casco  bay,  or,  at  worst,  then  re- 
turn to  France:  the  sick  men  by  the  constant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  provisions  from  the  Acadians,  were 
daily  recovering  and  would  be  soon  fit  for  service. 
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The  motion  not  prevailing,  the  vice  admiral'*  spirits 
were  agitated  to  such  a degree  as  to  throw  him  into 
a fever  attended  with  a delirium,  in  which  he  ima- 
gined himself  among  the  English,  and  ran  himself 
through  the  body.  Jonquiere  succeeded,  who  was  a 
man  experienced  in  war,  and  although  above  sixty, 
still  more  active  than  either  of  his  predecessors,  and 
the  expectations  of  the  fleet  and  army  were  much 
raised.  From  this  time  Annapolis  seems  to  have 
been  their  chief  object.  An  account,  supposed  to 
be  authentic,  having  been  received  at  Boston  of  the 
sailing  of  Admiral  Lestock,  Mr.  Shirley  sent  an  ex- 
press to  Louisburgh  to  carry  the  intelligence.  The 
packet  boat  was  taken  and  carried  into  Chibucto, 
which  accelerated  the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  Most  of 
the  sick  had  died  at  Chibucto,  and  but  about  one 
half  of  their  number  remained  alive.  They  sailed 
the  13th  of  October,  and  the  15th,  being  near  Cape 
Sables,  they  met  with  a violent  cold  storm,  which, 
after  some  intermission,  increased  the  16th  and  17th 
and  separated  the  fleet,  two  of  which  only,  a fifty 
and  a thirty-six  gun  ship,  were  discovered  from  the 
fort  at  Annapolis,  where  the  Chester  man  of  war, 
Capt.  Spry,  then  lay  with  the  Shirley  frigate  and  a 
small  vessel  in  the  service  of  the  board  of  ordnance, 
who  being  discovered  by  the  French  to  be  under 
sail,  they  made  off,  and  this  was  the  last  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  news  of  the  beginning  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  French  having  reached  France  by 
some  of  the  returned  vessels,  two  men  df  war  were 
sent  immediately  with  orders,  at  all  events,  to  take 
Annapolis,  but  the  fleet  had  sailed  three  or  four 
days  before  they  arrived. 

Pious  men  saw  the  immediate  hand  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  protection,  or  rather  rescue,  of  the 
British  colonies  this  year,  as  they  had  done  in  mira- 
culous success  of  the  Cape  Breton  expedition  the 
former  year. 

When  the  summer  had  so  far  passed  as  to  render 
it  too  late  to  prssecute  the  expedition  against  Ca- 
nada, if  the  fleet  had  arrived,  Mr.  Shirley’s  enter- 
prising genius  led  him  to  project  an  attempt  upon 
the  French  fort  at  Crown-point,  with  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  forces,  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  other  colonies,  but  the  alarm  of  the  French  fleet 
prevented  until  it  was  judged,  by  some  concerned, 
to  be  too  late.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  Massachu- 
setts men  were  intended  for  Nova  Scotia,  upon  the 
news  of  Ramsay’s  appearing  there,  and  400  actually 
went  there,  convoyed  by  the  Chester,  and  late  in 
the  fall  an  additional  number  were  sent  thither. 
Those  posted  at  Minas  were  surprised,  the  first  day 
of  January,  by  a body  of  French  and  Indians  com- 
manded by  Le  Corne,  a French  officer,  and,  after 
naving  160  of  their  number  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoners,  the  rest  capitulated,  engaging  not 
to  bear  arms  against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
tire  term  of  one  year.  De  Ramsay,  with  his  troops, 
soon  after  returned  to  Canada. 

The  troops  raised  for  the  Canada  expedition  con- 
tinued in  pay  until  September  the  next  year,  1747. 
Some  of  them  served  for  defence  of  the  frontier,  the 
rest  were  inactive.  The  inactive  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  Europe  on  both  sides  indicated  peace  to  be 
near,  which  the  next  year  was  effected. 

(1747.)  WTar  had  been  declared  in  1744  against 
the  Cape  Sable  and  St.  John’s  Indians,  and  in  1745 
against  the  Penobscots  and  Norridgewocks.  The 
frontiers  did  not  escape  molestation.  They  suffered 
less  than  in  any  former  wars.  The  Indians  were 
lessened  in  number,  and  having  withdrawn  to  the 
French  frontiers,  were  sometimes  detained  for  their 


defence  upon  an  apprehended  invasion,  and  at  other 
times  engaged  to  be  in  readiness  to  join  in  the  great 
designs  against'the  English. 

In  1747  (Nov.  17th)  there  occurred  a tumult  in 
the  town  of  Boston  equal  to  any  which  had  preceded 
it.  Mr.  Knowles  was  commodore  of  a number  of 
men  of  war  then  in  the  harbour  of  Nantasket.  Some 
of  the  sailors  had  deserted.  Deserters  generally 
flee  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  ports,  where  they 
were  out  of  danger  of  discovery.  The  commodore 
thought  it  reasonable  that  Boston  should  supply 
him  with  as  many  men  as  he  had  lost,  and  sent  his 
boats  up  to  town  early  in  the  morning,  and  surprised  ® 
not  only  as  many  seamen  as  could  be  found  on 
board  any  of  the  ships,  outward  bound  as  well  as 
others,  but  swept  the  wharfs  also,  taking  some  ship 
carpenters,  apprentices,  and  labouring  land  men. 
However  such  conduct  might  be  tolerated  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  not  to  be  borne  in  Boston.  The  people 
had  not  been  used  to  it,  and  men  of  all  orders  re- 
sented it,  but  the  lower  class  were  beyond  measure 
enraged,  and  soon  assembled  with  sticks,  clubs, 
pitchmops,  &c.  They  first  seized  an  innocent  lieu- 
tenant, who  happened  to  be  ashore  upon  other  busi- 
ness. They  had  then  formed  no  scheme,  and  the 
speaker  of  the  house  passing  by,  and  assuring  them 
that  he  knew  that  the  lieutenant  had  no  hand  in  the 
press,  they  suffered  him  to  be  led  off  to  a place  of 
safety.  The  mob  increasing,  and  having  received 
intelligence  that  several  of  the  commanders  were  at 
the  governor’s  house,  it  w7as  agreed  to  go  and  de- 
mand satisfaction.  The  house  w'as  soon  surrounded, 
and  the  court,  or  yard  before  the  house,  filled,  but 
many  persons  of  discretion  inserted  themselves,  and 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  mob  from  enter- 
ing. Several  of  the  officers  had  planted  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  stair  way  with  loaded  carbines, 
and  seemed  determined  to  preserve  their  liberty  or 
lose  their  lives.  A deputy  sheriff  attempting  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority,  was  seized  by  the  mob,  and 
carried  away  in  triumph,  and  set  in  the  stocks,  which 
afforded  them  diversion,  and  tended  to  abate  their 
rage,  and  disposed  them  to  separate  and  go  to  dinner. 

As  soon  as  it  wras  dusk,  several  thousand  people 
assembled  in  King-street,  below  the  town  house, 
where  the  general  court  was  sitting.  Stones  and 
brickbats  were  thrown  through  the  glass  into  the 
council  chamber.  The  governor,  however,  with 
several  gentlemen  of  the  council  and  house,  ventured 
into  the  balcony,  and,  after  silence  was  'obtained, 
the  governor,  in  a well  judged  speech,  expressed 
his  great  disapprobation  of  the  impress,  and  pro- 
mised his  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  the  discharge 
of  every  one  of  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  same 
time  gently  reproved  the  irregular  proceedings  both 
of  the  forenoon  and  evening.  Other  gentlemen  also 
attempted  to  persuade  the  people  to  disperse,  and 
wait  to  see  what  steps  the  general  court  would  take. 
All  was  to  no  purpose.  The  seizure  and  restraint  of 
the  commanders  and  other  officers  who  were  in  town 
was  insisted  upon  as  the  only  effectual  method  to 
procure  the  release  of  the  inhabitants  aboard  the 
ships. 

It  was  thought  advisable  for  the  governor  to 
withdraw  to  his  house,  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
militia  and  other  gentlemen  attending  him.  A re- 
port was  raised,  that  a barge  from  one  of  the  ships 
was  come  to  a wharf  in  the  town.  The  mob  flew 
to  seize  it,  but  by  mistake  took  a boat  belonging 
to  a Scotch  ship,  and  dragged  it,  with  as  much 
seeming  ease  through  the  streets  as  if  it  had  been 
in  the  water,  to  the  governor’s  house,  and  prepared 
3 B 
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to  burn  it  before  the  house,  but.  from  a consideration 
of  the  danger  of  setting  the  town  on  fire  were  di- 
verted, and  the  boat  was  burnt  in*  a place  of  less 
hazard.  The  next  day  the  governor  ordered  that 
the  military  officers  of  Boston  should  cause  their 
companies  to  be  mustered,  and  to  appear  in  arms, 
and  that  a military  watch  should  be  kept  the  suc- 
ceeding night,  but  the  drummers  were  interrupted, 
and  the  militia  refused  to  appear.  The  governor 
did  not  think  it  for  his  honour  to  remain  in  town 
another  nigjit,  and  privately  withdrew  to  the  castle. 
A number  of  gentleman  who  had  some  intimation  of 
his  design,  sent  a message  to  him  by  Colonel  Hutch- 
inson, assuring  him  they  would  stand  by  him  in 
maintaining  the  authority  of  government,  and  re- 
storing peace  and  order,  but  he  did  not  think  this 
sufficient. 

The  governor  wrote  to  Mr.  Knowles,  representing 
the  confusions  occasioned  by  this  extravagant  act  of 
his  officers,  but  he  refused  all  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion until  the  commanders  and  other  officers  on  shore 
were  suffered  to  go  on  board  their  ships,  and  he 
threatened  to  bring  up  his  ships  and  bombard  the 
town,  and  some  of  them  coming  to  sail,  caused  dif- 
ferent conjectures  of  his  real  intention.  Captain 
Erskine,  of  the  Canterbury,  had  been  seized  at  the 
house  of  Colonel  Brinley  in  Roxbury,  and  given  his 
parole  not  to  go  abroad,  and  divers  inferior  officers 
had  been  secured. 

The  17th,  18th,  and  part  of  the  19th,  the  council 
and  house  of  representatives,  sitting  in  the  town, 
went  on  with  their  ordinary  business,  not  willing  to 
interpose  lest  they  should  encourage  other  com- 
manders of  the  navy  to  acts  of  the  like  nature,  but 
towards  noon  of  the  19th  some  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  house  began  to  think  more  seriously  of 
the  dangerous  consequence  of  leaving  the  governor 
without  support  when  there  was  not  the  least  ground 
of  exception  to  his  conduct.  Some  high  spirits  in 
the  town  began  to  question  whether  his  retiring 
should  be  deemed  a desertion  or  abdication.  It 
was  moved  to  appoint  a committee  of  the  two  houses, 
to  consider  what  was  proper  to  be  done.  This 
would  take  time,  and  was  excepted  to,  and  the 
speaker  was  desired  to  draw  up  such  resolves  as  it 
was  thought  necessary  the  house  should  immediately 
agree  to,  and  they  were  passed  by.  a considerable 
majority,  and  made  public- 

‘5  In  the  house  of  representatives,  Nov.  19,  1747. 

“ Resolved — That  there  has  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues, a tumultuous  riotous  assemblage  of  armed 
6earaen,  servants,  negroes,  and  others  in  the  town 
of  Boston,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  all  govern- 
ment and  order. 

“ Resolved — That  it  is  incumbent  on  the  civil 
and  military  officers  in  the  province  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  to  discourage  and  suppress  all 
such  tumultuous  riotous  proceedings  whensoever 
they  may  happen. 

“ Resolved — That  this  house  will  stand  by  and 
support,  with  their  lives  and  estates,  his  excellency 
the  governor,  and  the  executive  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  all  endeavours  for  this  purpose. 

“ Resolved — That  this  house  will  exert  themselves, 
by  all  ways  and  means  possible,  in  redressing  such 
grievances  as  his  majesty’s  subjects  are  and  have 
been  under,  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
aforesaid  tumultuous  disorderly  assembling  together. 

“ T.  Hutchinson,  Speaker.” 

The  council  passed  a vote,  ordering  that  Captain 
Erskine,  and  all  other  officers  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jesty’s ships,  should  be  forthwith  set  at  liberty  and 


protected  by  the  government,  which  was  concurred 
by  the  house.  As  soon  as  these  votes  were  known, 
the  tumultuous  spirit  began  to  subside.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Boston  assembled  in  town 
meeting  in  the  afternoon,  having  been  notified 
to  consider,  in  general,  what  was  proper  for  them 
to  do  upon  this  occasion ; and  notwithstanding  it 
was  urged  by  many,  that  all  measures  to  suppress 
the  present  spirit  in  the  people  would  tend  to  en- 
courage the  like  oppressive  acts  for  the  future,  yet 
the  contrary  party  prevailed ; and  the  town,  although 
they  expressed  their  sense  of  the  great  insult  and  in 
jury  by  the  impress,  condemned  the  tumultuous 
riotous  acts  of  such  as  had  insulted  the  governor 
and  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  committed 
many  other  heinous  offences. 

The  governor,  not  expecting  so  favourable  a turn, 
had  wrote  to  the  secretary  to  prepare  orders  for  the 
colonels  of  the  regiments  of  Cambridge,  Roxbury, 
and  Milton,  and  the  regiment  of  horse,  to  have  their 
officers  and  men  ready  to  march  at  an  hour’s  want- 
ing to  such  place  of  rendezvous  as  he  should  direct; 
but  the  next  day  there  was  an  uncommon  appear- 
ance of  the  militia  of  the  town  of  Boston,  many 
persons  taking  their  muskets  who  never  carried  one 
upon  any  other  occasion,  and  the  governor  was  con- 
ducted to  his  house  with  as  great  parade  as  when  he 
first  assumed  the  government. 

The  commodore  dismissed  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  been  impressed,  and  the  squa- 
dron sailed,  to  the  joy  of  the  rest  of  the  town. 

By  the  expedition  to  Louisburgh,  the  preparations 
for  the  reduction  of  Canada,  and  the  several  sup- 
plies of  men  for  Nova  Scotia,  the  province  had  is-, 
sued  an  immense  sum  in  bills  of  credit,  between  two 
and  three  millions,  according  to  their  denomination 
in  the  currency.  The  greatest  part  of  this  sum  had 
been  issued,  when  between  five  and  six  hundred 
pounds  was  equal  to  one  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
and  perhaps  the  real  consideration  the  government 
received  from  the  inhabitants  who  gave  credit  to 
them,  was  near  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling ; but  by  thus  multiplying  the  bills  they  had  so 
much  depreciated,  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  eleven 
or  twelve  hundred  pounds  was  not  equal  to  more 
than  an  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  the  whole 
debt  of  the  province  did  not  much  exceed  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling.  Thus  the  people 
had  paid  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  in 
two  or  three  years,  besides  a large  sum  raised  by 
taxes  each  year,  as  much  as  it  was  supposed  the 
people  were  able  to  pay ; but  to  pay  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  bills,  although  infinitely  unequal,  yet, 
as  they  were  shifting  hands  every  day,  it  was  almost 
insensible ; a possessor  of  a large  sum  for  a few 
days,  not  perceiving  the  difference  in  their  value  be- 
tween the  time  when  he  received  them,  and  the  time 
when  he  parted  with  them.  The  apprehension  of 
their  depreciation  tended  to  increase  it,  and  occa- 
sioned a quick  circulation ; and  for  some  time,  even 
for  English  goods,  which  ordinarily  sell  for  the 
longest  credit,  nobody  pretended  to  ask  credit.  Th  ey 
were  constantly,  however,  dying  in  somebody’s  hand, 
though  nobody  kept  them  long  by  them.  Business 
was  brisk,  men  in  trade  increased  their  figures,  but 
were  sinking  the  real  value  of  their  stock ; and  what 
is  worse,  by  endeavours  to  shift  the  loss  attending 
such  a pernicious  currency  from  one  to  another, 
fraudulent  dispositions  and  habits  are  acquired,  and 
the  morals  of  the  people  depreciate  with  the  currency. 

The  government  was  soliciting  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  charge  in  taking  and  securing  Capo 
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Breton  , and  by  the  address,  assiduity,  and  fidelity 
of  William  Bollan,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  province  for  that  purpose,  there  was  a hope- 
ful prospect  that  the  full  sum,  about  180,000/.  ster- 
ling, would  be  obtained. 

Some  of  the  ministry  thought  it  sufficient  to  grant 
such  sum  as  would  redeem  the  bills  issued  for  the 
expedition,  & c.  at  their  depreciated  value,  and  Mr. 
Kilby,  the  other  agent,  seemed  to  despair  of  ob- 
taining more  ; but  Mr.  Bollan,  who  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  public  affairs,  set  the  injustice  of 
this  proposal  in  a clear  light,  and  made  it  evident 
that  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  was  as  effectually 
a charge  borne  by  the  people,  as  if  the  same  pro- 
portion of  bills  had  been  drawn  in  by  taxes,  and  re- 
fused all  proposals  of  accommodation,  insisting  upon 
the  full  value  of  the  bills  when  issued. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  was  then  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  imagined  this  to  be  a most 
avourable  opportunity  for  abolishing  bills  of  credit, 
he  source  of  so  much  iniquity,  and  for  establishing 
a stable  currency  of  silver  and  gold  for  the  future. 
About  two  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
would  be  outstanding  in  bills  in  the  year  1749.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  at 
eleven  for  one,  which  was  the  lowest  rate  of  ex- 
change with  London  for  a year  or  two  before,  and 
perhaps  the  difference  was  really  twelve  for  one, 
would  redeem  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  which  would  leave  but  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  outstanding,  it  was  there- 
fore proposed,  that  the  sum  granted  by  parliament 
should  be  shipped  to  the  province  in  Spanish  milled 
dollars,  and  applied  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills 
as  far  as  it  would  serve  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  bills  should  be  drawn  in  by  a tax 
on  the  year  1749.  This  would  finish  the  bills.  For 
the  future,  silver  of  sterling  alloy  at  6s.  8d.  the 
ounce,  if  payment  should  be  made  in  bullion,  or 
otherwise  milled  dollars  at  6s.  each,  should  be  the 
lawful  money  of  the  province,  and  no  person  should 
receive  or  pay  within  the  province,  bills  of  credit 
of  any  of  the  other  governments  of  New  England. 
This  proposal  being  made  to  the  governor,  he  ap- 
proved of  it  as  founded  in  justice,  and  tending  to 
promote  the  real  interest  of  the  province ; but  he 
knew  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  paper  money, 
and  supposed  it  impracticable.  The  speaker,  how- 
ever, laid  the  proposal  before  the  house,  where  it 
vfas  received  with  a smile,  and  generally  thought  to 
be  an  Utopian  project,  and  rather  out  of  deference 
to  the  speaker  than  from  an  apprehension  of  any 
effect,  the  house  appointed  a committee  to  consider 
of  it.  The  committee  treated  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner, bnt  reported  that  the  speaker  should  be  desired 
to  bring  in  a bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  house. 
When  this  came  to  be  known  abroad,  exceptions 
were  taken,  and  a clamour  was  raised  from  everv 
quarter.  The  major  part  of  the  people,  in  number, 
were  no  sufferers  by  a depreciating  currency;  the 
number  of  debtors  is  always  more  than  the  number 
of  creditors,  and  although  debts  on  specialties  had 
allowanc  e made  in  judgments  of  court  for  deprecia- 
tion of  the  bills,  yet  on  simple  contracts,  of  which 
there  were  ten  to  one  specialty,  no  allowance  was 
made.  Those  who  were  for  a fixed  currency  were 
divided.  Some  supposed  the  bills  might  be  reduced 
to  so  small  a quantity  as  to  be  fixed  and  stable,  and 
therefore  were  for  redeeming  as  many  by  bills  of  ex- 
change as  should  be  thought  superfluous;  others 
were  for  putting  an  end  to  the  bills,  but  in  a gradual 
way,  otherwise  it  was  said  a fatal  shock  would  be 


given  to  trade.  This  last  was  the  objection  of  many 
men  of  good  sense.  Douglass,  who  had  wrote  well 
upon  the  paper  currency,  and  had  been  the  oracle  of 
the  anti-paper  party,  was  among  them  ; and,  as  his 
manner  was  with  all  who  differed  from  him,  dis 
coveted  as  much  rancour  against  the  author  and  pro 
moters  of  this  new  project,  as  he  had  done  against 
the  fraudulent  contrivers  of  paper  money  emissions. 

The  bills  it  was  said  had  sunk  gradually  in  their 
value,  and  as  by  this  means  creditors  had  been  de- 
frauded, it  was  but  reasonable  they  should  rise  gra- 
dually that  justice  might  be  done:  but  the  creditors 
and  debtors  would  not  be  the  same  in  one  instance 
in  a thousand,  and  where  this  was  not  the  case  the 
injury  was  the  same,  to  oblige  any  one  to  pay  more 
as  to  receive  less  than  was  justly  due.  Others  were 
for  exchanging  the  bills  at  a lower  rate  than  the  then 
current  price  of  silver.  The  inhabitants  had  given 
credit  to  the  government,  when  silver  was  at  30s. 
the  ounce,  and  ought  to  be  paid  accordingly.  Two 
of  the  representatives  of  Boston  urged  their  being 
exchanged  at  30s.,  which  would  have  given  a most 
unreasonable  profit  to  the  present  possessor,  who 
had  taken  them  at  55s.  or  60s.  To  draw  over  some 
of  this  party  concessions  were  made,  and  the  bills 
were  exchanged  at  50s.  the  ounce,  instead  of  55 s.  as 
was  at  first  proposed. 

Some  of  the  directors  and  principal  promoters  of 
the  land  bank  scheme,  being  at  this  time  members 
of  the  general  court,  unexpectedly  joined  with  the 
party  who  were  for  finishing  paper  money,  but  the 
opposition  was  so  great,  that  after  many  weeks  spen 
in  debating  and  settling  the  several  parts  of  the  bill, 
and  a whole  day’s  debate  at  last  in  a committee  of 
the  whole  house  upon  the  expediency  of  passing  the 
bill,  as  thus  settled,  it  was  rejected,  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  accepted. 

The  house,  although  upon  some  occasions  excep- 
tions are  taken  to  motions  and  proceedings  which 
come  before  them,  as  not  being  in  parliamentary 
form,  yet  are  not  strict  in  conforming  to  some  of  the 
most  useful  rules  of  parliament.  A bill  or  motion 
is  not  only  referred  from  one  session  to  another,  but 
a bill,  after  rejecting  upon  a second  or  third  read- 
ing, is  sometimes  taken  up  and  passed  suddenly  the 
same  session.  They  have  an  order  of  the  house, 
that  when  any  affair  has  been  considered,  it  shall  not 
be  brought  before  the  house  again  the  same  session, 
unless  there  be  as  full  a house  as  when  it  was  passed 
upon.  This,  if  observed,  would  still  be  liable  to  in- 
convenience, as  any  designing  person  might  take 
an  opportunity  upon  a change  of  faces,  the  number 
being  as  great  as  before,  suddenly  to  carry  any 
point;  but  even  this  rule,  like  many  other  of  what 
are  called  standing  orders,  is  too  frequently  by  votes, 
on  particular  occasions,  dispensed  with,  which  les 
sens  the  dignity  of  the  house. 

It  seems  to  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  preroga 
tive  whether  the  currency  of  a colony  be  silver  or 
paper,  but  the  royal  instructions  from  time  to  time 
for  preventing  a depreciating  currency,  caused 
merely  by  a gracious  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
people,  had  generally  engaged  what  was  called  the 
country  party,  in  opposition  to  them  and  in  favour 
of  paper.  It  was  the  case  at  this  time.  However, 
the  next  morning,  two  of  the  members  of  the  house 
zealous  adherents  to  this  party,  and  who  had  been 
strong  opposers  of  the  bill,  came  early  to  the  house 
to  wait  the  coming  of  the  speaker,  and  in  the  lobby 
let  him  know,  that  although  they  were  not  satisfieu 
with  several  parts  of  the  bill,  yet  they  wore  alarmed 
with  the  danger  to  the  province  from  the  schemes 
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of  those  persons  who  were  for  a gradual  reduction 
ofHhe  bills,  and  by  that  means,  for  raising  the  value 
. of  the  currency  without  any  provision  for  the  relief 
of  debtors,  and  therefore  they  had  changed  their 
minds;  and  if  the  bill  could  be  brought  forward 
again,  they  would  give  their  voice  for  it,  and  others 
who  had  opposed  it  would  do  the  same..  The  speaker 
who  had  looked  upon  any  further  attempt  to  be  to 
no  purpose,  acquainted  them  that  he  did  not  think 
tt  proper  to  de;ire  any  of  the  favourers  of  the  bill  to 
move  for  a reconsideration  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
been  understood,  and  agreed  in  the  house  the  day 
before,  that  if  upon  a full  debate  had,  the  bill  should 
be  rejected,  no  further  motion  should  be  made  about 
it.  As  soon  as  the  house  met,  upon  a motion  by 
one  of  these  members  seconded  by  the  other,  the  bill 
was  again  brought  under  consideration,  and  passed 
the  house  as  it  afterwards  did  the  council,  and  had 
the  governor’s  consent. 

The  provision  made  by  this  act  for  the  exchange 
of  the  bills,  and  for  establishing  a silver  currency, 
was  altogether  conditional,  and  depended  upon  a 
grant  of  parliament  for  reimbursement  of  the  charge 
of  the  Cape  Breton  expedition.  This  being  at  a dis 
tance  and  not  absolutely  certain,  the  act  had  no 
sudden  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  but 
when  the  news  of  the  grant  arrived,  the  discontent 
appeared  more  visible,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
money  there  were  some  beginnings  of  tumults,  and 
the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  measure  were 
threatened.  The  government  passed  an  act  with 
a severe  penalty  against  riots,  and  appeared  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  other  act  for  exchanging  the  bills 
into  execution.  The  apprehension  of  a shock  to 
trade  proved  groundless,  the  silver  took  place  in- 
stead of  them;  a good  currency  was  insensibly  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  a bad  one;  and  every  branch 
of  business  was  carried  on  to  greater  advantage  than 
before.  The  other  governments,  especially  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  who  refused,  upon  being 
invited  to  conform  their  currency  to  the  Massachu- 
setts, felt  a shock  in  their  trade  which  they  were 
long  in  recovering  from.  The  latter  had  been  the 
importers,  for  the  Massachusetts,  of  West  India  goods 
for  many  years,  which  ceased  at  once.  New  Hamp- 
shire, after  some  years,  revived  its  business  and  in- 
creased the  trade  in  English  goods,  which  formerly 
had  been  supplied  from  the  Massachusetts. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  with  France,  to  the  end 

of  Governor  Pownall’s  adminisiratio?i,  in  the  year 

1760. 

(1749.)  The  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were 
never  in  a more  easy  and  happy  situation,  than  at 
the  close  of  the  war  with  France.  By  the  generous 
reimbursement  of  the  whole  charge  incurred  by  the 
expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  the  province  was 
set  free  from  a heavy  debt,  in  which  it  must  other- 
wise have  remained  involved,  and  was  enabled  to 
exchange  a depreciating  paper  medium,  which  had 
long  been  the  sole  instrument  of  trade,  for  a stable 
medium  of  silver  and  gold ; the  advantage  whereof, 
to  all  branches  of  their  commerce,  was  evident,  and 
excited  the  envy  of  the  other  colonies,  in  each  of 
which  paper  was  the  principal  currency. 

They  flattered  themselves  that  Cape  Breton  would 
remain  subject  to  Great  Britain;  and  it  was  a mor- 
tification to  them,  that,  what  they  called  “ their 
own  acquisition,”  should  be  restored  to  France  ; but 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  it,  so  long  as  peace 
continued.  The  French  fishery  had  failed  before 
the  war,  and  whilst  the  English  could  catch  and  cure 


fish  cheaper  than  the  French,  there  was  no  danger 
of  its  revival. 

The  Indians  upon  the  frontiers  were  so  reduced, 
that  new  settlements  were  made  without  danger, 
which  not  only  caused  the  territory  settled  to  increase 
in  value,  but  afforded  materials  for  enlarging  the 
commerce  of  the  province. 

There  was  but  little  subject  for  controversy  in  the  \ 
general  assembly.  Governor  Shirley’s  administra- 
tion had  been  satisfactory  to  the  major  part  of  the 
people.  There  was  an  opposition,  but  it  was  not 
powerful ; perhaps  not  more  powerful  than  may,  ge-  | 
nerally,  be  salutary.  During  the  last  seven  years,  l| 
no  great  change  of  counsellors  had  been  made  at 
any  of  the  elections,  and  they  were,  in  general,  well 
affected  to  the  governor.  This  prosperous  state  of 
the  province  was  very  much  owing  to  the  success  of  j 
his  active,  vigorous  measures  ; of  which  he  wished 
to  give  an  account  in  person,  and  for  that  purpose 
had  obtained  leave  to  go  to  England.  He  had  fur- 
ther views.  Soon  after  the  peace  was  proclaimed  | 
in  America,  the  French  discovered  a design  of  en»  j 
larging  their  territory  on  the  back  of  New  York, 
and  of  taking  fresh  possession  of  the  country  of 
Acadia;  and  it  was  a common  report,  that  French 
settlements  were  begun  east  of  Crown  Point.  By  a 
hint  from  the  governor  to  some  of  his  friends,  the  fi 
council  and  house were  brought  to  join  in  an  address, 
praying  him  to  represent  to  the  king  the  necessity 
of  building  a strong  fort  near  to  Crown  Point  ; and  1 
of  settling  and  fortifying  a town  at  Chibucto,  or  I 
some  other  harbour  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  governor  j 
of  Canada  had  written  to  the  Indians  upon  the  1 
eastern  frontiers  of  New  England,  to  dissuade  them  1 
from  a peace  with  the  English,  and  a copy  of  tire  ii 
letter  had.  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Shirley. 

The  contest  about  the  bounds  between  the  French  I 
and  English  in  America,  which  was,  by  the  treaty,  1 
to  be  left  to  commissaries,  instead  of  being  amicably  1 
settled,  would  probably  be  increased,  and  finally  de-  j: 
cided  by  the  sword.  It  looked  as  if  the  peace  coukl  , 
be  of  no  long  continuance.  At  such  a time,  he 
thought  he  could  be  of  more  service  to  himself,  and  1 
to  the  public,  in  England,  than  in  America.  He 
sailed  from  Boston  in  September,  1749. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissaries  for  settling  the  Ame- 
rican boundaries.  He  spent  much  time  in  Franc*  j 
with  little  success.  The  documents  produced  by*th« 
commissaries  on  each  side  shewed  that,  on  different  | 
occasions,  different  bounds  had  been  assigned  to  the 
territory  of  Acadia.  In  the  commission  to  the  last  1 
French  governor  before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Aca-  f 
dia  was  made  to  extend  to  the  river  Kennebeck,  and  j 
the  whole  was  ceded,  by  the  treaty,  to  the  English.  | 
The  French  commissaries,  notwithstanding,  refused  | 
to  agree  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  confined  Acadia, 
which  they  suppose  in  the  treaty  intended  Nova  j 
Scotia,  to  the  peninsula.  They  could  tto  better 
agree  upon  the  limits  of  Canada ; and  each  party  j 
urged  that  their  claims  were  strengthened  by  the 
evidence  produced  on  this  occasion. 

When  the  Indians  have  taken  part  in  a war  with 
the  French,  or,  by  themselves  have  engaged  in  war  I 
against  the  English,  a formal  treaty  of  peace  has  al-  f 
ways  been  thought  expedient. 

The  necessary  preparation  for  Mr.  Shirley’s  voy-  | 
age  prevented  his  attending  the  treaty  in  person  j"! 
and  commissioners  were  appointed,  who  met  some  of  I 
the  principal  Indians,  in  the  character  of  delegate*  I 
from  the  several  tribes,  at  Falmouth  in  Casco  Bay;  j 
and,  after  several  days  spent  in  conference,  agreed 


tfith  them  upon  terms  of  peace,  between  the  provinces 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  situated  be- 
tween New  England  and  Canada,  on  the  other  part. 

The  commissioners  from  Massachusetts  Bay  were 
Thomas  Hutchinson.  John  Choate,  Israel  Williams, 
and  James  Otis,  Esqrs.  Sir  William  Pepperell  had 
been  appointed  at  the  head  of  the  commission,  but 
sailed  for  England  before  the  treaty  took  place. 
Theodore  Atkinson  and  John  Downing,  Esqrs,  were 
the  commissioners  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  Indians  began  the  treaty  with  an  act  of  plea- 
santry and  good  humour.  Notice  had  been  given, 
that  they  must  bring  in  such  English  captives  as 
were  among  them,  and  particularly  a boy  whose 
name  was  Macfarlane,  and  who  was  taken  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  They  apologised  for  not 
bringing  Macfarlane,  and  feigned  some  excuse,  pro- 
mising he  should  be  sent  when  they  returned  home. 
The  commissioners  shewed  great  resentment,  and 
insisted  upon  the  delivery  of  the  captive  previously 
to  their  entering  upon  the  treaty.  Some  time  was 
spent  in  altercation.  At  length'an  old  Sachem  rose 
up,  and  took  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  dressed 
young  Indians  by  the  hand,  and  presented  him  to 
Mr  Hutchinson,  the  chairman  of  the  commissioners 
as  the  captive  Macfarlane.  This  increased  the  re- 
sentment, and  it  was  thought  too  serious  an  affair 
ifo  be  jested  with.  The  young  man  then  discovered 
himself,  and  (having  spoken  before  nothing  but  In- 
dian) in  the  English  language,  thanked  the  com- 
missioners for  their  kind  care  in  procuring  his  re- 
demption. He  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  an 
Indian,  not  only  in  his  dress,  but  in  his  behaviour 
and  also  his  complexion,  that  nobody  had  any  sus- 
picion to  the  contrary.  He  had  made  himself  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  their  language,  and  proved 
serviceable  as  an  interpreter  at  the  French  house  so 
long  as  he  lived. 

The  treaty  made  by  Mr.  Dummer  in  1726,  was 
considered  as  the  basis  of  this,  and  the  same  articles 
were  renewed,  those  only,  which  concerned  trade, 
being  so  explained,  as  to  take  away  all  those  pre- 
tences for  discontent,  which  had  been  at  different 
times  urged  by  the  Indians. 

This  treaty  was  scarcely  finished,  when  an  affair 
happened  which  threatened  a new  war.  While  the 
commissioners  were  at  Falmouth,  they  were  in- 
formed that  -a  bad  spirit  prevailed  among  many  of 
die  common  people  of  New  Hampshire,  and  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ; that  maaiy 
threatened  revenge  upon  the  Indians,  notwithstand- 
ing the  peace,  for  the  depredations  made  durino-  the 
war;  and  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  beginning 
ot  December,  en  Indian  was  killed,  and  two  others 
dangerously  wounded,  by  some  of  the  English  in- 
habitants of  a place  called  Wiscasset,  in  the  county 
ot  York.  Two  persons,  Samuel  Ball  and  Beniamin 
Ledyte,  were  committed  to  prison,  and  a proclama- 
Uon  was  issued  by  Mr.  Phipps,  the  lieutenant-go- 
n} -Tr*"’ J1  a°vu  Umgi ? reward  for  apprehending  a third, 
mfirrtr  i 7 5 “f l.  suPP°sed  to  be  concerned  in  the 
1 ) A^eably  to  the  provision  in  such  case 

made  by  the  laws  of  the  province,  a special  court 
-was  summoned,  and  the  persons,  or  some  of  them 
brought  upon  trial  It  was  said,  that  a jury  in  the 
county  of  York,  where  the  inhabitants  had  suffered 
so  much  from  the  Indians,  let  the  case  be  ever  so 

forTh  7 1 T C°TnViiCt  an  Englishman  of  murder 
for  the  death  of  an  Indian.  It  was,  therefore,  moved 
in  the  general  assembly,  that  a law  should  pass  to 
empower  the  judges  to  summon  a jury  from  another 
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county,  but  the  motion  did  not  succeed  ; arid  though 
one  or  more  of  the  persons  were  brought  upon  trial* 
there  was  no  conviction.  Many  good  people,  at 
this  time,  lamented  the  disposition,  which  they 
thought  was  discovered,  to  distinguish  between  the 
guilt  of  killing  an  Indian,  and  that  of  killing  an 
Englishman,  as  if  God  had  not  " made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

/I he  Indians  were  enraged  at  the  murder ; but  by 
fair  words  and  kind  deeds,  ordered  by  government, 
in  relieving  some  distressed  families' among  them 
they  were  kept  quiet;  but,  at  length,  despairing  of 
justice  upon  the  murderers,  they  resolved  to  revenge 
themselves  upon  the  public,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
surprise  Richmond  fort,  on  Kennebeck  river  Fail- 
ing of  success,  they  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  near 
the  fort,  and  made  several  of  them  prisoners  • but 
were  reduced  to  so  small  a number  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  much  mischief;  and,  after  a short  time 
the  injury  they  received  was  forgotten. 

(1750.)  In  the  early  days  of  the  New  England 
colonies,  Massachusetts  Bay  had,  by  mere  dint  of 
power,  compelled  Connecticut  and  the  other  colonies 
to  give  way  to  the  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  asl 
sembly,  in  a way  that  could  not  well  be  justified. 
Connecticut,  in  its  turn,  now  gave  to  Massachusetts 
much  greater  cause  of  complaint. 

When  the  line  between  the  two  colonies  was 
settled  in  1713,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  towns  of 
Woodstock,  Somers,  Suffield,  and  Enfield,  though, 
according  to  that  line,  they  fell  within  Connecticut' 
should  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachul 
setts  Bay,  by  whose  inhabitants  they  had  been  set- 
tled; and  an  equivalent  was  given  for  the  property 
by  the  assignment  of  an  equal  quantity  of  unculti- 
vated lands  in  the  Massachusetts  province.  Con- 
necticut had  accepted  the  equivalent,  had  made  sale 
of  the  lands,  and  had  applied  the  produce  to  the  use 
of  that  colony.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  thought 
themselves  happy  under  the  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment, until  they  felt  a greater  proportion  of  burden 
from  the  charge  of  the  war,  than  they  would  have 
done  under  Connecticut.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
war,  a much  heavier  debt  also  lay  upon  Massachu- 
setts than  Connecticut;  and  the  relief  from  this 
debt  by  the  grant  which  was  afterwards  made  by 
parliament,  was  then  uncertain.  The  inhabitants, 
thereupon,  made  application  to  the  general  assembly 
ot  Connecticut,  and  prayed  to  be  received  as  under 
that  government,  and  to  be  protected  by  them.  Con- 
siderable sums,  which  had  been  assessed  by  the 
Massachusetts  government,  remained  in  arrear,  and 
these  they  refused  to  pay.  Notice  was  given  by  the 
governor  of  Connecticut  to  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  of  the  application,  without  expressing 
any  resolution  on  the  part  of  Connecticut  to  grant 
or  to  refuse  their  request.  It  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  an  agreement  made  with  great  formality 
and  conformed  to  for  nearly  forty  years,  would  not 
be  viol?  led.  The  sheriffs  and  other  officers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  were  at  first  opposed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns,  who  resolved  to  stand  upon  their 
defence.  The  Massachusetts  assembly  havino-  but 
a few  years  before,  succeeded  so  ill  in  their  contro- 
versies with  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island, 
were  more  easily  disposed  to  avoid  this  controversy, 
fearing  that  Connecticut  also,  if  the  boundary  line 
should  be  again  considered  at  large,  would  not  only 
gain  the  particular  territory  in  dispute,  but  a large 
addition  to  it.  They,  therefore,  did  not  act  with 
their  usual  spirit ; but  rather  faintly  went  into  mea- 
sures for  maintaining  their  authority.  This  eucou- 
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raged  the  assembly  of  Connecticut ; and  it  then 
appeared,  that  they  countenanced  the  revolt.  After 
a resolve  to  receive  the  towns  into  their  jurisdiction, 
they  proposed  to  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  each  govern- 
ment to  run  the  boundary  line;  but,  in  their  proposal, 
had  no  respect  to  the  settlement  made  in  1713, 
which  left  the  towns  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  The 
proposal  in  this  form,  was  rejected;  but  in  lieu  of 
it,  an  offer  was  made  to  treat  upon  ways  and  means, 
in  general,  for  preventing  a controversy  between 
the  two  governments.  This  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  Connecticut.  The  settlement  in  1713, 
and  the  equivalent  received  for  the  towns,  were  both 
acknowledged ; but  it  was  urged,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants had  an  unalienable  right  to  the  juiisdiction  of 
Connecticut,  by  charter,  which  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut  could  not  take  from  them,  and  which 
the  act  of  the  inhabitants  in  1713  could  not  take 
from  the  inhabitants  in  1749.  No  subject  affords  a 
larger  field,  not  for  mere  cavils  only,  but  for  plausi- 
bility of  exception,  than  that  of  government.  Upon 
this  feeble  pretence,  Connecticut  supported  its  claim, 
and  kept  possession  of  their  jurisdiction  over  the 
towns.  It  would,  at  least,  have  been  decent  in  the 
Connecticut  assembly,  to  offer  to  return  the  equiva- 
lent which  their  predecessors  had  received. 

The  aversion,  in  the  common  people,  to  a silver 
and  gold  currency,  had  occasioned  several  tumultu- 
ous assemblies  in  and  near  the  town  of  Boston.  The 
paper,  they  said,  was  not  worth  hoarding,  but  silver 
and  gold  would  all  fall  to  the  share  of  men  of  wealth, 
and  would  either  be  exported  or  hoarded  up,  and  no 
part  of  it  would  go  to  the  labourer,  or  the  lower 
class  of  people,  who  must  take  their  pay  in  goods,  or 
go  without.  Iu  a short  time  experience  taught 
them,  that  it  was  as  easy  for  a frugal  industrious 
person  to  obtain  silver,  as  it  had  been  to  obtain 
paper ; and  the  prejudice  in  the  town  of  Boston  was 
so  much  abated,  that  when  a large  number  of  people 
from  Abingdon,  and  other  towns  near  to  it,  came  to 
Boston,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  the  like  people 
there,  they  were  hooted  at,  and  insulted  by  the  boys 
and  servants,  and  obliged  to  return  home  disappointed. 

The  assembly  being  then  sitting,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  pass  an  act  lor  preventing  riots,  upon  the 
plan  of  the  act  of  parliament  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Riot  Act,  except  that  the  penalty  wras  changed 
from  death,  to  other  severe  and  infamous  punishment. 

This  was  a temporary  act,  but  not  suffered  to  ex- 
pire ; and  continued  in  force  until  riots  took  place 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  acts  of  parliament  which 
were  deemed  grievous,  and  then  it  was  discontinued. 

From  an  aversion  to  a silver  currency,  the  body 
of  the  people  changed  in  a few  months,  and  took  an 
aversion  to  paper,  though  it  had  silver  as  a fund  to 
secure  the  value  of  it.  A sufficient  quantity  of 
small  silver  for  change  could  not  be  procured  in 
England,  when  the  grant  made  by  parliament  was 
sent  to  America.  The  assembly,  therefore,  ordered 
a deposit  to  remain  in  the  treasury,  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  in  dollars,  and  issued  small  paper  bills 
of  different  denominations,  from  one  penny  to  eigh- 
teen pence ; and  every  person,  possessed  of  them  to 
the  amount  of  one  dollar  or  any  larger  sum,  might 
exchange  the  bills  at  the  treasury  for  silver  upon 
demand.  The  whole  sum  was  prepared,  but  a small 
part  only  was  issued,  and  scarcely  any  person  would 
receive  them  in  payment,  choosing  rather  a base 
coin  imported  from  Spain,  called  pistorines,  at  20 
per  cent  more  than  the  intrinsic  value. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  paper  money,  it 


had  been  the  practice  of  government  to  issue  billn 
for  public  charges,  and  to  make  a tax  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  issued,  in  future  years,  into  the 
treasury  again.  The  bills  being  all  exchanged  by  ( 
the  silver  imported  from  England,  and  provision 
made  by  law,  that  no  bills  of  credit  should  ever  after 
pass  as  money,  there  was  a difficulty  in  providing 
money  for  the  immediate  service  of  government,  un 
til  it  could  be  raised  by  a tax.  Few'  people  were,  at 
first,  inclined  to  lend  to  the  province,  though  they 
were  assured  of  payment  in  a short  time  with  in 
terest.  The  treasurer,  therefore,  was  ordered  to 
make  payment  to  the  creditors  of  government  in 
promissory  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer  in  silver  in 
two  or  three  years,  with  lawful  interest.  This  was 
really  better  than  any  private  security;  but  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  seen  so  much  of  the  bad  effects  of  their 
former  paper  money,  from  its  depreciation,  could 
not  consider  this  as  without  danger,  and  the  notes 
wrere  sold  for  silver  at  discount,  which  continued  j 
until  it  was  found  that  the  promise  made  by  govern- 
ment was  punctually  performed.  Fi-om  that  time, 
the  public  security  was  preferred  to  private,  and 
the  treasurer’s  notes  were  more  sought  for  than 
those  of  any  other  person  whomsoever.  This  was 
the  era  of  public  credit  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Peace  being  restored,  and  the  Indians  upon  the 
frontiers  almost  extinct,  a more  extetisive  view  was 
opened  for  the  enlargement  of  the  colony.  There  j j 
were  many  judicious  persons,  who  were  content  with 
the  natural  increase  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  an 
extension  of  the  pomaria,  only  in  proportion  as  the  l 
interior  parts  became  crowded,  and  pressed  for  en-  , 
largement.  But  there  were  many  others,  who  were 
proprietors  of  large  tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  which  I] 
afforded  no  income,  and  some,  who  had  obtained  | 
grants  of  land,  which,  unless  cultivated  within  a li- 
mited time,  were  to  revert  to  the  grantors. 

These  persons  endeavoured  to  represent  the  great  j 
benefit  arising  to  the  community  from  the  speedy 
increase  of  population;  and,  not  contented  with 
the  natural  growth  of  a colony,  which,  it  wTas  then 
agreed,  would  double  its  number  every  twenty-five 
years,  nor  with  such  additions  as  might,  be  made 
from  other  paits  of  the  British  dominions,  they  per- 
suaded the  general  assembly  to  countenance  and  f 
encourage  their  private  endeavours  to  bring  a large  j 
body  of  foreign  protestants  into  the  colony.  They  [ 
were  intended  not  only  for  the  frontiers,  both  east  j 
and  west,  as  a barrier  in  case  of  any  rupture  with 
Indians  or  French,  but  some  were  to  be  placed  | 
wdthin  and  near  the  principal  sea  ports  and  large  i 
inland  towns,  to  introduce  useful  manufactures. 

Mr.  Waldo,  a proprietor  of  a large  tract  of  land  j| 
upon  the  eastern  frontiers,  had  carried  on  a eorres-  h 
pondence  with  Mr.  Crelleies,  and  had,  by  his  means,  t 
procured  many  emigrants  from  Germany,  to  whom  j 
conditional  grants  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Waldo. 
Another  person,  who  seemed  to  be  of  more  import*  | 
ance,  Mr.  Luther,  a counsellor  of  law  in  Germany,  j 
by  some  means  or  other,  became  a correspondent  I 
with  the  general  assembly,  and  they  expressed  to  | 
him  their  desire  to  introduce  foreign  protestants, 
and  signified  to  him,  in  general  teims,  that  his  as-  j 
sistance  to  those  persons  who  were  entering  into  j 
contracts  for  that  purpose,  would  be  kindly  received,  j 
Mr.  Luther,  from  this  correspondence,  considered  t J 
himself  as  a sort  of  public  person,  and  proposed 
many  plans,  and,  probably,  was  at  much  pains,  and 
some  expense,  to  encourage  the  emigration.  The 
expectations,  neither  of  the  emigrants  which  ar- 
rived, nor  of  the  province,  were  answered. 
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Such  as  settled  upon  the  frontiers  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly, and  many  died  the  first  winter,  for  want 
of  necessary  lodging,  food,  and  clothing. 

(1751.)  An  attempt  was  made  to  settle  a manu- 
facturing German  town,  a few  miles  from  Boston, 
within  the  limits  of  the  township  of  Braintree ; but 
it  never  flourished.  The  private  undertakers  grew 
discouraged;  the  emigrants  complained  of  being 
disappointed  and  deserted ; the  assembly  first  slack- 
ened their  correspondence  with  Mr.  Luther,  and, 
after  a year  or  two,  ceased  answering  his  frequent 
letters,  which  were  filled  with  complaints  of  neglect, 
and  hard  usage.  Mr.  Phipps,  the  lieut.-goveruor, 
was  concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  government, 
and  repeatedly  recommended  to  the  assembly  a 
proper  notice  of  Mr.  Luther,  and  a consideration  of 
his  service  and  expense,  but  without  any  effect. 
The  house  had  been  brought  into  the  correspond- 
ence, by  the  influence  of  a few  persons  who  deserted 
the  cause,  and  were  under  no  apparent  concern  at 
the  reproaches  upon  government.  Some  of  the 
members,  both  of  the  council  and  of  the  house,  ear- 
nestly endeavoured  to  persuade  the  general  assem- 
bly to  do  as  a collective  body,  that,  which  every 
individual  would  in  honour  have  been  bound,  and 
erhaps  by  law  might  have  been  compelled,  to  do ; 
ut  they  could  not  prevail. 

Possession  had  been  taken  of  the  harbour  at  Chi- 
bueto  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  British  government, 
the  year  after  the  peace.  A plan  was  laid  for  the 
settlement  of  a fortified  town,  by  the  name  of  Hali- 
fax, and  the  plan  was  vigorously  executed;  but  it 
appeared  that  the  French  were  more  early  in  their 
measures,  for,  upon  the  arrival  of  Governor  Corn- 
wallis at  Halifax,  he  found  the  French  had  taken 
possession  of  Chignecto,  and  had  erected  a fort 
there,  and  claimed  the  river  St.  John,  and  all  Aca- 
dia, as  far  as  Penobscot;  which  must  cut  off  Nova 
Scotia  from  the  rest  of  the  British  dominions  upon 
the  continent;  and  that  many  of  the  French  Acadi- 
ans,  commonly  called  neutrals,  who  had  acknow- 
ledged themselves  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  ever  since  the  surrender  of  Acadia  to  Ni- 
cnolson  in  1710,  had  now  declared  their  revolt,  and 
their  adherence  to  the  crown  of  France.  Mr.  Corn- 
wallis wrote,  in  very  pressing  terms,  to  Mr.  Phipps 
for  aid ; who  recommended  to  the  assembly  the 
measures  necessary  on  their  part,  to  enable  him  to 
raise,  and  transport  a proper  force  to  Nova  Scotia; 
but  they  declined  it. 

Mr.  Shirley  would  have  had  a better  chance  of 
success ; though  the  assembly  urged,  as  an  excuse, 
that  they  had  enough  to  do  in  providing  for  their 
own  security. 

The  lieut.-governor  had,  about  the  same  time,  re- 
ceived information,  to  which  he  gave  full  credit, 
that  the  French  had  also  taken  possession  of  the 
river  Lechock,  within  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
bay,  about  five  leagues  east  of  Penobscot.  Gover- 
nor Clinton,  also,  wrote  from  New  York,  that  the 
governor  of  Canada  was  endeavouring  to  draw  over 
the  Indians  of  the  six  nations,  and  urged  a meeting 
of  commissioners  from  the  English  colonies  to 
counteract  him. 

The  possession  of  Chibucto  by  the  English,  was 
perfectly  agreeable  to  tfie  last  treaty,  it  being  a part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  to  which  the  French 
made  no  pretence;  but  Chignecto  and  the  country 
of  the  six  nations,  were  the  territories  in  dispute, 
which,  in  pursuance  of  the  last  treaty,  the  commis- 
sioners at  Paris  were  then  litigating.  Thus,  before 
peace  was  fully  settled,  the  French  engaged  in  mea- 


sures which  had  a direct  tendency  to  renew  the  war 

There  was  an  affair,  of  some  importance  to  the 
province,  which  came  under  consideration  in  ths 
assembly,  while  Mr.  Phipps  was  in  the  administration. 
Many  of  the  province  laws  had  become  obsolete; 
others,  by  frequent  additions  and  alterations,  were 
perplexed  and  unintelligible,  and  had  been  differ- 
ently understood  and  acted  upon,  at  different  times, 
and  on  different  occasions. 

(1752.)  The  case  had  been  much  the  same  in 
Virginia,  where  the  assembly  had  made  a general 
revisal  of  their  code  of  laws,  except  such  as  were 
personal,  or  of  a private  nature,  and  had  framed, 
very  successfully,  a complete  aud  well-digested  body, 
which  was  well  approved  of  by  the  government  in 
England.  This  success  was  the  occasion  of  an  in- 
struction from  the  lords  justices,  the  king  being  in 
Hanover,  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  bay,  to 
recommend  to  the  assembly  a like  revisal  of  their 
laws,  to  be  passed,  and  sent  to  England  for  the  royal 
approbation. 

In  consequence  of  a message  from  the  lieut.-go- 
vernor to  the  two  houses,  the  council  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  proposal  in  conjunction 
with  a committee  of  the  house ; but  the  house  de- 
clined joining;  and,  though  the  lieut.-governor  re- 
peated his  recommendation,  they  neglected  or  refus- 
ed to  comply  with  it. 

It  was  allowed  that  the  laws  were  deficient,  and 
it  was  evident  that  if  any  laws  should  be  repealed  by 
the  assembly,  and  other  provision  be  made  by  a new 
law,  and  the  king  should  disallow  the  new  law,  he 
would  also  disallow  the  repeal,  and  the  old  law  would 
remain  in  force;  for  the  king  could  not  disallow  part 
of  a law,  and  approve  of  other  parts.  This  was  a 
security  for  any  favourite  law,  which  the  people 
might  suspect  the  king  wished  they  had  not  approv- 
ed of.  And,  then,  no  new  law  could  be  imposed 
upon  them;  because  no  alteration  could  be  made  in 
England,  but  the  whole  must  be  allowed  or  rejected, 
as  it  originated  in  the  province.  Many  acknow- 
ledged that  there  was  the  appearance  of  much  bene- 
fit from  the  proposal,  that  they  could  not  see  any 
danger.  A majority,  however,  were  jealous  of  a la- 
tent design.  They  feared,  that  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  business,  a way  would  be  found  to  give  a new 
construction  to  some  of  their  laws,  especially  some 
which  respected  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  consti- 
t.ion.  It  was  also  a pait  of  the  plan,  and  very  ne- 
cessary, that  there  should  be  a clause  in  every  law, 
suspending  the  operation  of  it  until  the  king’s  plea- 
sure should  be  known.  A prejudice  had  long  lain 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  against  such  a clause, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  any  inconveni- 
ence which  could  arise  from  it;  and  it  was  added, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  laws,  the  people  were 
well  satisfied;  that  the  effect  of  alterations  was  un- 
certain, and  that.,  therefore,  it  was  best  not  to  at- 
tempt them. 

(1753.)  Mr.  Phipps’s  administration  was  short, 
and,  as  that  of  a lieut.-governor  had  generally  been, 
quiet.  Mr.  Shirley  arrived  in  Boston  from  England, 
August  the  6th,  1753.  He  made  an  ill-judged  step 
when  he  was  in  France,  which  he  had  reason  to  re- 
pent of  as  long  as  he  lived.  At  the  age  of  three- 
score, he  was  captivated  with  the  charms  of  a young 
girl,  his  landlord’s  daughter  in  Paris,  and  married 
her  privately. 

When  he  came  back  to  England,  he  would  have 
concealed  his  match.  Lord  Halifax  had  heard  the 
report,  but  did  not  credit  it,  until  some  of  her  let- 
ters were  shewn  him,  which  had  been  privately  taken 
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out  of  Mr.  Shirley’s  desk,  by  persons  who  wished  to 
defeat  his  design  of  obtaining  a better  government, 
and  to  oblige  him  to  return  to  New  England.  This 
imprudence  lessened  him  in  Lord  Halifax’s  esteem; 
and,  though  he  had  shewn  himself  to  be  very  capable 
of  his  trust  of  commissary  of  France,  as  well  as  very 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  it,  yet,  as  he  failed  of 
success,  which  more  frequently  than  real  merit  en- 
titles to  reward,  his  private  fortune  was  much  hurt 
by  his  employment.  His  allowance  being  4/.  only 
per  diem,  he  used  to  say,  it  did  not  cover  his  neces- 
sary expense  in  that  public  character.  The  rumour 
of  his  marriage  came  to  New  England  before  his 
arrival,  and  some  who  were  not  well  affected  to  him, 
were  ready  enough  to  insinuate  that  his  French 
connexions  might  induce  him  to  favour  the  French 
cause,  but  his  conduct  evinced  the  contrary.  He 
pronounced  an  accommodation  desperate,  that  the 
sword  must  settle  the  controversy,  that  it  ought  to 
be  done  without  delay,  otherwise  the  French  would 
make  themselves  too  strong  for  all  the  force  the 
English  c>juld  bring  against  them. 

A session  of  the  general  assembly  was  held  soon 
after  his  arrival,  September  the  5th,  in  which  the 
two  houses  politely  thanked  him  for  his  services 
during  his  absence.  This  was  a short  session,  not 
intended  for  the  general  business  of  the  province 

In  his  speech  at  opening  the  next  session,  on  the 
4th  of  December,  he  set  forth  at  large  his  services 
in  England  and  France,  which  indeed  were  of  ge- 
neral concern  to  the  British  Empire,  but  they  re- 
spected the  colonies,  and  particularly  Massachusetts 
bay,  more  than  any  other  parts,  and  he  urged  the 
assembly  to  make  him  an  adequate  consideration. 

It  has  always  been  the  expectation  of  the  crown, 
that  the  salaries  of  the  governors  should  be  conti- 
nued to  them,  whenever  they  are  absent  with  leave, 
and  that  one-half  should  be  allowed  to  the  lieut.-go- 
vernors  or  commanders  in  chief  in  such  absence; 
but  the  Massachusetts  assembly  would  never  allow  a 
salary  to  a governor  in  his  absence,  and  their  grants 
to  the  lieut. -governors  never  exceeded,  and  were 
often  short  of,  one-half  the  usual  salary  to  the  go- 
vernor. 

The  assembly,  about  three  months  before  Mr. 
Shirley  left  the  province,  had  made  him  a grant  of 
his  salary  for  a year  to  come ; it  seemed,  therefore, 
to  be  the  mind  of  a great  part  of  the  house,  not  to 
grant  any  further  salary  until  nine  months  had  pass- 
ed after  his  return ; but  his  friends  carried  a vote 
for  1,400/.  lawful  money,  which  was  equal  to  1,050/. 
sterling.  This  was  more  than  they  expected,  and 
they  wished  he  would  be  contented  with  it;  but  he 
delayed  giving  his  assent  to  the  grant,  and  by  re- 
lated messages,  long  and  argumentative,  one  fol- 
owing  on  another,  urged  the  increase  of  the  sum ; 
and  insisted  on  a voyage  to  Cape  Breton,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  assembly  1745,  for  which  a grant  was 
made  by  the  assembly  of  that  day,  of  300/.  sterling, 
and  which  he  then  declined  accepting,  lest  it  should 
be  a prejudice  to  him  in  England,  from  whence  he 
expected  a reward  adequate  to  his  services,  but  had 
been  disappointed.  The  house  excused  themselves 
by  observing,  that  if  he  had  taken  the  grant  at  that 
time,  it  would  have  been  added  to  the  charge  of  the 
expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  and  would  have  been 
reimbursed  by  parliament.  He  would  not  allow 
this  to  be  a proper  article  of  charge.  He  generally 
urged  the  measures  which  he  proposed  to  the  assem- 
bly, as  far  as  he  could  without  annoying  them  and 
putting  them  out  of  temper,  and  no  further.  He 
pressed  them  too  hard  in  this  instance,  and  they 


sent  him  an  angry  message,  and  not  only  peremp- 
torily refused  to  enlarge  the  grant,  but  gave  this 
reason  for  it,  that  if  his  services  and  their  payments 
since  his  appointment  to  the  government  could  be 
fully  stated,  the  balance  would  be  in  their  favour. 

He  was  hurt  by  this  message,  but  though  he  want 
ed  money,  he  had  other  views  of  more  importance 
than  a few  hundred  pounds,  and  it  would  not  con 
sist  with  those  views  to  be  upon  ill  terms  with  the 
assembly. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  until 
the  year  before  he  went  to  England,  he  had  been 
constantly  employed  in  projecting  and  prosecuting 
plans,  offensive  or  defensive,  agaiust  the  king’s  ene- 
mies. At  this  time  it  was  the  general  opinion  in 
England  and  in  America,  and  we  must  suppose  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  the  French  were  engaged  in 
such  encroachments  as  would  make  a new  war  un- 
avoidable, and  the  longer  the  encroachments  should 
be  permitted,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  to  re- 
move them.  A regard,  therefore,  to  the  public  in- 
terest, seemed  to  call  upon  him  to  promo  e a war. 
He  had  a fair  prospect,  in  this  way,  of  forwarding 
his  private  interest.  Nine  years  only  had  passed 
since  he  commenced  soldier.  He  stood  forward, 
however,  in  the  list  of  colonels  in  the  army;  and  in 
case  of  war,  expected  a regiment,  and  to  be  made  a 
general  officer.  He  not  only  urged  the  necessity 
of  opposing  the  French,  and  removing  the  settle- 
ments they  were  making  in  the  controverted  terri 
tory,  but  he  recommended  to  the  Massachusetts 
assembly  to  extend  their  own  settlements  into  such 
part  of  this  territory,  as  is  included  within  their 
charter,  that  they  might  be  beforehand,  and  put 
themselves  on  the  defensive. 

(1754.)  In  Acadia,  the  French  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Isthmus,  near  Bay  Vert,  and  had 
built  a fort  there,  which  secured  their  passage  to 
Quebec  without  going  upon  the  occasion.  They  had 
a blockhouse  about  thirteen  miles  distant  from  this 
fort,  towards  Chignecto,  and  three  miles  further 
they  had  a large  and  strong  fort,  within  half  a mile 
of  the  basin  of  Chignecto,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
of  Fundy.  Up  the  river  St.  John’s,  they  had  also 
built  two  forts,  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  These 
they  jjow  repaired  and  fortified.  Of  all  this,  there 
was  undeniable  evidence. 

There  was  also  a rumour,  that  they  had  begun  a 
settlement  near  the  river  Kenuebeck,  which  is  in 
Massachusetts’ province,  and  so  had  ^cured  the  car- 
rying place  from  that  river,  to  the  i.,er  Chaudiere. 
It  soon  obtained  credit,  though  really  there  was  no 
grounds  for  it. 

They  had  forts  upon  the  back  of  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York,  before  the  year  1744. 
The  journal  of  an  English  trader,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  upon  the  river  Ohio,  soon  after  that  war 
began,  mentions  his  being  carried  from  fort  to  fort, 
until  he  arrived  at  Quebec,  and  gives  an  account  of 
other  forts,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant  one  from 
the  other,  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 
It  la  -obable,  they  had  built  other  forts  since  the 
last  peace ; besides  one,  which  was  more  inconside- 
rable than  the  rest,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Fort  du  Quesne,  within  the  colony  of  Virginia. 
But  a report,  that  they  had  built  a fort  eastward  o£ 
and  not  far  distant  from  Crown  Point,  which  was 
more  alarming  to  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts 
bay,  than  any  of  the.  rest,  was  not  well  founded. 

Thus  stood  affaiis  between  the  English  and  French 
in  America,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1754, 
when  government  in  England  thought  fit  to  recom* 
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mend  a convention  of  delegates  from  the  assemblies 
of  the  several  colonies,  to  he  held  at  Albany  in  the 
province  of  New  York.  The  city  of  Albany  is  the 
place  where  the  Indians  of  the  six  nations  had  ge- 
nerally been  treated  with,  either  by  the  governors 
of  New  York,  or  by  governors  or  commissioners 
from  any  other  colonies;  and  as  large  presents 
were  to  be  made  this  year  to  the  Indians,  and  the 
French  were  using  every  art  to  bring  them  over  to 
the  interest  of  France,  it  was  thought  proper  at  such 
a time,  to  have  the  joint  council  of  all  the  English 
colonics. 

Insinuations  had  been  made,  that  there  had  not 
been  a fair  and  full  distribution  of  the  former  pre- 
sents to  the  Indians,  and  this  was  said  to  be  one 
reason  why  the  distribution  at  this  time  was  ordered 
to  be  made  by  all  the  colonies,  and  not  left  to  New 
York  alone,  as  had  been  usual.  But  the  principal 
design  of  this  meeting  seems  to  have  been,  to  unite 
the  colonies  in  measures  for  their  general  defence, 
and  to  settle  a quota  of  men  and  money,  whenever 
they  might  be  necessary  against  a common  enemy. 

The  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  by  order 
from  the  king,  was  directed  to  the  governor  of  New 
York,  who  was  required  to  notify  the  governors  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts  bay,  and  New  Hampshire,  by  name, 
of  the  time  of  the  meeting,  and  also  to  endeavour 
to  prevail  on  any  other  colonies  to  join  in  the  treaty. 

Virginia,  and  New  Jersey,  though  expressly 
named,  did  not  send  commissioners.  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  were  the  only  colonies  which  sent, 
of  those  who  were  not  expressly  named.  This  was 
an  assembly  the  most  deserving  of  respect  of  any 
which  had  been  convened  in  America,  whether  we 
consider  the  colonies  which  were  represented,  the 
rank  and  characters  of  the  delegates,  or  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  convened. 

After  “ brightening  the  chain,”  to  use  the  Indian 
metaphor,  between  the  British  colonies,  and  the  six 
nations  with  their  confederates,  a representation  to 
the  king  was  agreed  upon,  in  which  were  set  forth 
the  unquestionable  designs  of  the  French  to  prevent 
the  colonies  from  extending  their  settlements,  a line 
of  forts  having  been  erected  for  this  purpose,  and 
many  troops  transported  from  France;  and  the 
danger  the  colonies  were  in,  of  being  driven  by  the 
French  into  the  sea,  was  urged. 

The  commissioners  then  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies. 
The  king,  in  his  instructions  for  this  convention, 
proposed  that  a quota  should  be  settled,  and  that, 
by  acts  of  the  respective  assemblies,  this  should  be 
established  as  the  rule  for  raising  men  and  monies. 
The  plan  for  a general  union  was  projected  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  commissioners 
from  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  the  heads  whereof 
he  brought  with  him. 

A representation  was  proposed  by  delegates  from 
each  colony,  to  be  chosen  by  its  assembly.  The 
president  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  The 
delegates  to  be  newly  elected  once  in  three  years. 
The  president  to  have  a negative  upon  all  acts:  the 
acts  were  to  be  sent  to  England  for  the  king’s  al- 
lowance or  disallowance;  if  not  disallowed  in  three 
years,  they  were  to  be  considered  as  if  expressly 
allowed.  This  assembly  was  to  have  power  to  make 
peace  with,  or  declare  war  against  the  Indians;  to 
enact  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Indian  trade;  to 
purchase  from  the  Indians,  for  the  crown,  such 
lands  as  are  not  within  the  bounds  of  any  colony,  or 
hhich  may  not  be  within  such  bounds,  when  some 


of  the  colonies  shall  be  reduced  to  more  convenient 
dimensions ; to  grant  such  lands  upon  quit-rents,  to 
be  paid  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  colonies  for 
the  purpose  of  making  settlements;  to  make  laws 
for  regulating  such  settlements,  until  the  king  forms 
them  into  governments ; to  raise  and  pay  soldiers, 
and  to  erect  forts  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies;  to 
build  ships  of  war  for  protection  of  trade  on  the 
ocean,  as  well  as  on  the  lakes;  and  for  these  pur- 
poses to  impose  and  levy  such  imposts,  duties,  and 
taxes  as  may  be  just  and  reasonable.  These  weie 
the  capital  parts  of  the  plan. 

Previously  to  any  debate  upon  it,  a doubt  arose, 
whether  an  act  of  parliament  was  not  necessary  to 
establish  such  an  union.  The  charters  and  commis- 
sions by  which  the  powers  of  government  were  grant- 
ed to  the  colonies,  gave  no  authority  to  form  one 
general  government  over  the  whole.  It  might  be 
said,  if  the  king  could  give  and  grant  powers  of  go- 
vernment separately  to  each  colony,  he  could  do  the 
like  to  the  whole  collectively;  but  this  would  be 
altering  the  powers  given  by  charter,  if  a new  go- 
vernment was  appointed  over  the  inhabitants  for 
any  purposes  to  which  the  government  by  charter 
was  constituted;  and,  as  the  power  of  parliament  had 
not  then  been  called  in  question,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment  was  judged  necessary  for  removing  all  excep- 
tion, and  made  part  of  the  plan. 

Some  of  the  delegates  had  very  full  powers,  while 
others  were  limited,  and  held  to  make  report  to  their 
constituents  This  plan,  therefore,  though  unani- 
mously voted,  was  to  be  of  no  force  until  confirmed 
by  the  several  assemblies. 

Not  one  of  the  assemblies  from  Georgia  to  New 
Hampshire,  when  the  report  was  made  by  their  de- 
legates, inclined  to  part  with  so  great  a share  of  power 
as  was  to  be  given  to  this  general  government. 

The  plan  met  with  no  better  fate  in  England.  It 
was  transmitted,  with  the  other  proceedings  of  the 
convention,  to  be  laid  before  the  king.  The  conven 
tion  was  at  an  end ; and  no  notice  was  afterwards 
publicly  taken  of  the  plan.  To  erect  a general  go- 
vernment over  the  whole,  though  in  its  original  for- 
mation it  might  be  limited  to  special  purposes,  was 
a matter  of  great  importance,  and  of  uncertain  con- 
sequences, men  in  possession  of  power  being  gene- 
rally inclined  to  amplify  their  jurisdiction  ; and 
some  of  the  delegates  who  agreed  to  it  in  Albany, 
doubted  whether  it  would  ever  be  approved  of  by  the 
king,  the  parliament,  or  any  of  the  American  as- 
semblies. 

Mr.  Shirley  seems  to  have  been  in  favour  of  an 
assembly  to  consist  of  all  the  governors  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  a certain  number  of  the  council  of  each 
colony,  with  powers  to  agree  upon  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  colonies,  and  to  draw  upon  the  trea- 
sury in  England  for  money  necessary  to  carry  such 
measures  into  execution  ; for  the  reimbursement 
whereof,  a tax  should  be  laid  on  each  colony  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  This  plan  was  communicated  by 
Mr.  Shirley  to  Mr.  Franklin,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  a few  months  after  the  con- 
vention ended,  went  to  Boston.  Mr.  Franklin  de- 
fended his  own  plan,  and  took  exceptions  to  Mr. 
Shirley’s  in  several  ingenious  letters.  Upon  this 
occasion,  much  was  said  in  favour  of  an  exemption 
of  English  subjects  in  the  colonies  from  tax,  unless 
by  their  representatives,  of  W’hich  they  had  none  in 
parliament.  The  restrictions  laid  by  parliament  on 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  were  considered  as 
“ secondary”  taxes,  of  which  they  did  not  complain, 
though  they  had  no  share  in  laying,  or  disposing  of 
3 C 
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them  . and  the  benefit  arising  to  the  kingdom  from 
these  restrictions,  was  deemed  a full  equivalent  to 
what  was  saved  to  the  colonies,  by  an  exemption 
from  what  might  be  called  “ primary”  taxes,  or  such 
as  should  be  laid  in  another  form,  and  appropriated 
by  parliament.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  Mr. 
Franklin  concluded  in  favour  of  a more  intimate 
union  with  Great  Britain  by  representatives  in  par- 
liament, and  he  was  of  opinion  that  such  an  union 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  colonies,  provided 
they  had  a reasonable  number  of  representatives  al- 
lowed them,  and  that  all  the  old  acts  of  parliament 
restraining  the  trade,  or  cramping  the  manufactures 
of  the  colonies,  be  at  the  same  time  repealed,  and 
the  British  subjects  there  be  on  the  same  footing, 
in  those  respects,  with  the  subjects  in  Great  Britain, 
till  the  new  parliament,  representing  the  whole, 
shall  think  it  lor  the  interest  of  the  whole,  to  re- 
enact  some  or  all  of  them  : not  that  he  imagined  so 
many  representatives  would  be  allowed  the  colonies, 
as  to  have  any  great  weight  by  their  numbers ; but 
he  thought  they  might  be  sufficient  to  occasion  those 
laws  to  be  better  and  more  impartially  considered, 
and  perhaps  to  overcome  the  private  interest  of  a 
corporation,  or  of  any  particular  set  of  artificers  or 
traders  in  England.  He  looked  upon  the  colonies 
as  so  many  counties  gained  to  Great  Britain,  and 
all  included  in  the  British  empire,  which  had  only 
extended  itself  by  their  means  ; and  it  was  of  no 
importance  to  the  general  state  whether  a merchant, 
a smith,  or  a hatter,  grew  rich  in  Old  or  New  Eng- 
land, anymore  than  whether  an  iron  manufacturer 
lived  at  Birmingham  or  Sheffield,  or  both,  seeing 
they  were  still  within  its  bounds,  and  their  wealth 
and  persons  at  its  command. 

This  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  great 
privacy.  Mr.  Shirley  saw  that  his  assembly  had  no 
disposition  to  adopt  the  Albany  plan  of  union,  and 
he  took  no  public  part,  but  left  them  to  themselves. 

The  representation  of  the  imminent  danger  to  the 
colonies  from  the  French  encroachments,  probably 
accelerated  those  measures  in  England  which  brought 
on  the  war  with  France. 

While  the  convention  was  sitting,  and  attending 
principally  to  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies  in  the. 
western  parts,  Mr.  Shirlev  was  diligently  employed 
in  the  east,  prosecuting  a plan  for  securing  the 
frontiers  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

A rumour  sometimes  obtains  credit,  because  the 
subject,  from  the  nature  of  it,  is  probable.  From 
the  rumour  of  a French  settlement  between  Kenne- 
beck  and  Chaudiere,  it  was  urged,  that  this  must  be 
a very  fit  place  for  a French  settlement,  or  there 
would  be  no  such  rumour. 

The  Massachusetts  assembly  was  influenced  by  the 
friends  of  the  governor,  to  address  him  to  raise  a 
small  army,  and  to  order  a detachment  to  this  sup- 
posed settlement,  and,  if  the  rumour  should  be  well 
founded,  to  break  it  up  ; and,  at  all  events,  to  secure 
by  forts  the  passes  from  Quebec,  for  New  England, 
by  the  way  of  Kennebeck.  The  assembly  also  de- 
sired him  to  go  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  province, 
and  there  to  take  upon  himself  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  affair.  He  accordingly  made  a voy- 
age from  Boston  to  Falmouth,  in  Casco  Bay,  and 
took  with  him  a quorum  of  his  council,  and  several 
principal  members  of  the  house,  who,  having  by 
their  advice,  been  instrumental  in  promoting  his 
measures,  would  think  themselves  bound,  upon  their 
return,  to  promote  a sanction  of  them  in  the  gene- 
ral assembly. 

He  first  held  a treaty  or  conference  with  the  In- 
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dian  chiefs  at  Falmouth,  to  prevent  their  being 
alarmed  from  fear  of  hostilities  against  them ; ana 
then  ordered  the  forces  which  he  had  raised,  consist- 
ing of  eight  hundred  men  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  John  Winslow,  who  had  been  a captain  in  the 
royal  army  at  the  siege  of  Carthagene,  and  was  on 
half  pay,  to  the  river  Kennebeck.  There  they  first 
built  a fort,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  below  Ta- 
comick  falls,  and  about  thirty-seven  miles  above 
Richmond  fort.  This  new  fort  took  the  name  of 
Halifax,  out  of  respect  to  the  then  secretary  of  state. 

A number  of  persons  who  claimed  a tract  of  land 
upon  this  river,  under  a long  dormant  and  lately  re- 
vived grant  from  the  assembly  of  New  Plymouth, 
obtained  leave  from  the  governor  to  erect  another 
fort,  eighteen  miles  below'  the  first,  at  a place  called 
Cushnock.  This  he  called  Fort  Western,  from  a 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  in  Sussex,  in  England, 
and  in  each  fort  a garrison  was  placed  in  the  pay  oi 
the  province. 

Five  hundred  men  then  marched  to  what  was 
called  the  carrying-place,  and  to  a pond  which  they 
supposed  to  be  half  way  over  it,  without  finding  any 
marks  of  French  or  Indian  settlements,  made  or  in- 
tended to  be  made;  and  then  returned  to  Casco  Bay. 

Thus  ended  this  expedition,  which  was  very  ex- 
pensive ; and  though  it  was,  in  every  part  of  it,  the 
project  of  the  governor,  yet,  as  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  originating  in  the  assembly,  there  was  no 
room  for  complaint.  Besides,  it  was  said  by  the  go- 
vernor, that  the  forts  built  on  the  Kennebeck,  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  carrying-place,  would  be  a check 
upon  the  Indians,  w'ho,  in  time  of  war  passed  over  it. 

The  expense  was  to  no  beneficial  purpose.  Both 
French  and  Indians  soon  ceased  from  any  thoughts 
of  taking  possession  of  the  British  territories,  and 
their  attention  was  taken  up,  in  defending  themselves 
against  the  vigorous  measures  of  their  provoked 
enemies. 

Soon  after  governor  Shirley’s  return  to  Boston 
from  this  expedition,  in  October  or  November,  he 
received  letters  from  the  secretary  of  state,  signify- 
ing his  majesty’s  pleasure,  that  in  concert  with  colo-  1 
nel  Lawrence,  lieutenant-governor  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  should  take  the  most 
proper  measures  for  removing  the  subjects  of  the 
French  king  from  the  forts  in  that  province  ; and, 
in  the  winter  following,  lieutenant-colonel  Monckton 
came  to  Boston,  with  proposals  from  colonel  Law- 
rence for  raising  two  thousand  men,  to  be  employed 
in  this  service. 

They  were  to  be  raised  by  enlistment,  and  though 
they  were  to  be  carried  out  of  the  province,  it  must 
be  with  their  own  consent.  The  charge  also  of 
raising,  paying,  transporting,  &c.,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  crown.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  meeting  the  general  assembly.  But  the 
governor  knew,  that  it  would  much  forward  the  en- 
listment, if  he  could  give  tha  assembly  a favourable 
opinion  of  the  expedition.  In  a very  long  speech, 
he  therefore  laboured  to  set  before  them  the  danger 
to  which  the  whole  British  interest  in  America,  as  he 
alleged,  would  be  exposed,  if  these  encroachments 
were  suffered  to  continue  ; and  that  if  this  critical 
! opportunity  should  be  lost,  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  remove  them  hereafter.  Mr.  Shirley  had 
one  peculiar  advantage  for  promoting  his  military 
schemes  in  the  assembly.  Many  of  the  field  officers  1 
and  others  who  were  at  Louisburg,  and  in  other  ser- 
vices, the  last  war,  were  now  members  of  assembly, 
and  the  more  readily  fell  in  with  his  proposals.  At 
this  time,  the  assembly  not  only  acquiesced  in  the 
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i the  several 
enlistment, 
sooner  than 

expected  ; and  sooner  than  otherwise  it  would  have 
been,  by  assurances  that  the  governor  himself  would 
take  the  command  of  the  whole  battalion,  and  that 
major-general  Winslow  would  be  the  next  officer ; 
an(5  Mr.  Winslow  was  made  to  believe  it  also.  It  is 
not  probable  that  Mr.  Monckton,  who  had  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  ever  intended  to 
serve  under  Mr.  Winslow,  who  had  only  the  rank  of 
captain.  There  was  the  appearance  of  discontent, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Winslow,  when  colonel  Monck- 
ton’s  claim  to  the  superior  command  first  transpired. 
Governor  Shirley  managed  the  affair  very  skilfully. 
The  business  of  the  province  would  not  admit  of  his 
leaving  it,  and,  though  it  was  called  his  regiment, 
be  could  not  take  the  command  in  person.  A com- 
mission for  the  first  battalion  was  given  to  Mr. 
Monckton,  and  Mr.  Winslow  was  brought,  upon 
such  consideration  as  was  thought  fit,  to  be  content 
with  the  command  of  the  second. 

The  only  inconvenience  to  the  province  from  this 
expedition,  was  the  loss  of  the  men  who  enlisted, 
which  increased  the  difficulty  of  raising  men  for 
further  services.  For,  when  the  governor  had  brought 
the  assembly  to  an  acquiescence,  and  had  secured 
the  enlistment,  he  opened  to  them  a further  part  of 
his  plan  ; which  would  take  both  men  and  money 
from  the  province. 

The  rumours  of  a French  fort  near  to  Crown 
Point,  it  was  now  acknowledged,  were  groundless, 
but  it  was  certain  that  there  was  a rocky  eminence, 
which  would  command  Crown  Point  fort,  and  the 
governor  proposed,  that  whilst  the  expedition  was 
going  on  against  the  French  forts  in  Nova  Scotia, 
which  must  draw  the  attention  of  the  French  in 
Quebec,  to  that  province,  possession  should  be  taken 
of  this  eminence,  and  a strong  fort  be  erected  there, 
and  well  garrisoned.  This  would  be  a security  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  English  colonics  against  the  in- 
roads of  French  and  Indians,  and  would  be  a good 
post  from  whence  parties  of  English,  and  Indians 
in  their  interest,  might  issue  to  make  depredations 
on  the  French;  and,  whenever  it  should  be  thought 
proper  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Crown  Point  by  means 
of  this  post  such  attempt  would  be  much  facilitated. 

The  assembly  thought  favourably  of  the  project. 
They  did  not,  however,  immediately  resolve  to  make 
provision  for  the  charge  which  must  attend  it,  but 
desired  the  governor  to  carry  it  on  at  the  charge  of 
the  ■crown,  and  gave  their  opinion,  that  he  would 
run  no  risk  in  it.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  recom 
mended  to  them  to  raise  the  money  necessary  for  ihe 
purpose,  and  intimated  to  them,  that  they  had  no 
more  reason  now  to  distrust  his  majesty’s  paternal 
regard,  in  affording  them  relief,  so  far  as  they  should 
overburden  themselves,  than  they  had  when  they 
engaged  the  last  war,  in  the  successful  expedition 
against  Louisburg.  Many  members,  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  were 
made  to  believe  that  the  charge  would  be  repaid ; 
and  a majority  of  the  house  came  to  a resolve,  to 
desire  the  governor  to  engage  in  an  attempt  to  erect 
a fortress  near  to  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point, 
and  to  repel  and  revenge  any  hostilities  which  might 
be  offered  to  his  majesty’s  forces,  whilst  they  should 
be  employed  in  that  service.  This  they  did,  in 
humble  trust  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  relieve  the  province  from  the  expense  of 
this  undertaking,  though  at  all  events,  they  would 
not  leave  the  governor  to  suffer. 
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(1753.)  Thus  the  assembly  was  brought,  expressly 
to  desire  the  governor  to  oppose  the  French  by  force, 
if  they  should  interrupt  the  English;  which  looks  as 
if  he  had  some  doubts  whether  he  did  not  run  a risk 
of  the  measures  not  being  approved,  and  imagined 
such  a desire  would  be  of  service  to  him  in  England. 

Although  he  considered  the  Massachusetts  as  the 
leading  colony,  yet  he  designed  to  engage  other  co- 
lonies to  take  part  with  it.  Less  than  five  thousand 
men  wTas  deemed  insufficient.  The  Massachusetts 
assembly  resolved  to  make  provision  for  the  pay  and 
subsistence  of  1,200.  It  was  proposed,  that  New 
Hampshire  should  raise  600,  Rhode  Island  400, 
Connecticut  1,000,  and  New  York  800;  and  as  the 
governor  and  Sir  William  Pepperell  had,  each  of 
them,  been  ordered  by  the  king  to  raise  a regiment 
upon  the  establishment,  it  was  part  of  the  plan  that 
those  regiments  should  join. 

New  Jersey,  it  was  expected,  would  make  some 
addition,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  scrupled  raising 
men,  was  desired  to  contribute  to  the  charge  by 
raising  provisions.  Commissioners  were  sent  from 
Massachusetts  to  each  of  the  other  colonies  to  solicit 
a junction. 

The  governor  was  much  at  a loss  for  a proper 
general.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  had  b©3n  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  Albany,  proposed  to  him  Colonel 
Johnson,  one  of  the  council  at  New  York,  who  was 
also  a commissioner  at  Albany.  Governor  Shirley 
approved  of  the  proposal,  but  doubted  whether  the 
assembly  would  not  dislike  his  appointing  a general 
who  lived  in  another  province.  The  assembly  were 
brought  to  acquiesce,  by  being  informed,  that  no 
man  had  so  great  an  influence  over  the  Indians  as 
Colonel  Johnson,  and  that  he  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  the  means  of  bringing  several  hundred  to  join  in 
the  expedition. 

The  commissions  to  the  general  officers  then  came 
to  be  considered.  It  was  a new  case,  and  it  was 
judged  necessary  that  each  governor  in  the  colony, 
where  any  forces  of  which  the  army  consisted,  were 
raised,  should  give  commissions  to  the  general  offi- 
cers, and  that  the  regimental  commissions  for  each 
colony  should  subject  the  regiments  to  such  general 
command. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  the  expedi- 
tions to  Nova  Scotia  and  Crown  Point,  General 
Braddock  arrived  in  Virginia  from  England,  and 
immediately  gave  notice  to  governor  Shirley,  and 
to  several  other  governors,  to  meet  him  at  Annapolis, 
in  Maryland,  in  , order  to  consult  upon  measures  for 
Ins  majesty’s  service.  The  place  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Alexandria. 

At  this  meeting,  the  expedition  to  the  west,  under 
General  Johnson,  as  well  as  that  to  Nova  Scotia, 
under  Colonel  Monckton,  was  approved  of:  and  it 
was  determined,  that  another  expedition  should  be 
formed  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  upon  the  back  of 
Virginia,  with  a force  under  General  Braddock, 
consisting  of  two  regiments  which  he  brought  with 
him  from  England,  two  independent  companies 
which  were  posted  at  New  York,  and  so  many  pro 
vincials,  to  be  raised  in  the  southern  colonies,  as 
should  amount  in  the  whole  to  2,400  men.  It  was 
further  determined  that  the  two  newly  raised  regi- 
ments of  Shirley  and  Pepperell,  with  500  men  raised 
in  New  Jersey,  and  300,  of  the  1,200  raised  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  which  had  been  destined  for  the  ex- 
pedition to  Crown  Point,  should  be  taken  from  that 
service,  and  employed  under  governor  Shirley,  in 
an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  French  who  were  posted 
at  Niagara,  in  a fort  there.  Thus  there  were  four 
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expeditions  on  foot  at  the  same  time,  in  three  of 
which  the  Massachusetts  had  a share. 

The"  success  was  various.  That  to  Nova  Scotia 
answered  expectation.  The  French  forts  at  Beau 
Sejour  were  taken ; and,  thereupon,  those  at  the 
river  St.  John  were  abandoned. 

That  under  General  Braddock  was  entirely  frus- 
trated. In  marching  through  the  woods,  when  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  Fort  du  Quesne,  the  army 
was  surprised  by  an  attack,  on  every  quarter,  from 
an  invisible  enemy.  A body  of  French  and  Indians 
having  been  posted,  every  man  behind  a tree,  at  a 
convenient  distance,  made  a sudden  fire  upon  them, 
and  killed  and  wounded  a great  number.  They 
could  not  see,  but  they  could  hear  their  enemies ; 
and  the  yells  of  the  savages,  which  of  all  noises  is 
the  most  horrid,  added  much  to  the  terror  with 
which  the  army  was  seized.  The  fire  was  returned, 
but  to  little  purpose.  The  general  was  mortally 
wounded;  his  secretary,  eldest  son  to  Governor  Shir- 
ley, shot  through  the  head.  Sir  Peter  Ilalkctt,  and 
many  of  the  officers  «vere  among  the  slain;  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  and  many  others,  among  the  wounded 
The  armr  ;<ri,reated  under  the  command  of  Lieot.- 
colonel  Gage.  General  Braddock  died  in  the  woo  us 
soon  after  the  action. 

His  body  w’as  buried  in  the  most  secret  manner, 
to  prevent  indignities  from  the  savages,  if  the  place 
should  be  discovered  by  them:  and  thus  ended  this 
unfortunate  expedition.  There  was  not  the  least 
apprehension  of  a force  in  that  quarter,  equal  to 
that  of  the  English.  Much  confidence  was  placed 
in  an  experienced  English  general.  All  this  tended 
to  make  the  disappointment  greater. 

The  main  strength  of  the  enemy  was  expected  to 
oppose  the  army  destined  to  Crown  Point : neither 
the  general,  nor  the  greater  part  of  that  army,  had 
ever  seen  service.  Some  part  of  the  officers  and 
men  had  been  employed  in  the  last  war  against 
Louisburg.  The  news  of  Braddock’s  defeat  might 
well  cause  a general  despair  of  Johnson’s  success. 

Soon  after,  letters  were  received  from  him  by 
lieut.-governor  Phipps,  governor  Shirley  being  ab- 
sent, urging  an  immediate  reinforcement  of  the  army 
then  under  his  command  at  or  near  lake  George. 
He  had  not  only  received  advice  that  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  was  superior  to  what  had  been  expect- 
ed, but  his  own  strength  was  inferior  to  what  he  had 
been  made  to  believe  he  might  depend  upon,  when 
he  accepted  of  the  command.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Mr.  Shirley  ever  intended  that  the  two  regiments  of 
regular  troops  should  serve  under  a provincial  gene- 
ral; but  the  deduction  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  forces  he  could  not  have  in  view. 
General  Johnson  was  not  only  disappointed,  but 
was  much  displeased;  and  it  caused  a breach  be- 
tween him  and  governor  Shirley,  to  whom  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be  owing,  which  was  never  made  up. 

At  best,  the  issue  of  this  expedition  was  very 
doubtful,  and  every  man  wrho  had  the  interest  of  his 
country  at  heart  was  full  of  anxiety. 

Such  extraordinary  incidents  as  had  given  suc- 
cess beyond  all  rational  probability,  to  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  and  in  as  wonderful  a manner 
had  defeated  the  expedition  under  the  Duke  d’An- 
ville.  it  was  presumption  to  expect. 

The  Massachusetts  assembly  stood  prorogued  to 
the  24th  of  September.  The  lieut.-governor  was 
advised  to  order  a special  session,  by  proclamation, 
on  the  5th.  There  had  been  no  precedent  for  this 
in  the  province.  Recourse  was  had  to  precedents 
ja  parliamentary  proceedings  When  the  Dutch 


threatened  an  invasion  in  1667,  King  Charles  IT.,  t 
having  prorogued  the  parliament  to  October  10th, 
called,  by  proclamation,  an  intermediate  session  on 
the  25th  of  July.  The  Dutch  did  W’hat  mischief  [ 
they  could,  and  withdrew  their  ships.  The  parlia-  { 
ment  was  again  prorogued  to  the  10th  of  October,  1 
and,  as  no  business  wras  done,  there  was  no  room  to  I 
call  in  question  the  validity  of  any  proceedings. 

The  necessity  of  the  case  induced  Mr  Phipps  to  ; 
comply  with  the  advice  given  him,  and  the  assembly 
having  sat  every  day,  Sunday  included,  from  the 
5th  to  the  9th,  and  made  provision  for  raising  two 
thousand  men  as  an  additional  force,  were  prorogued 
to  the  10th  of  October;  when  it  was  thought  proper,  j 
by  an  act  passed  for  that  purpose,  to  establish  all  | 
the  proceedings  of  the  intermediate  session,  and 
sufficient  ground  for  a refusal  to  obey  them,  which  j 
might  be  of  very  bad  consequence. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  an  express  arrived 
from  General  Johnson  with  intelligence  which  re-  i 
lieved  the  people  of  Massachusetts  bay  from  theiT  I 
fears. 

The  English  army,  which  had  marched  near  to 
lake  George,  formed  a camp,  which  they  fortified  i 
with  the  best  breast-work  the  time  would  admit  o£ 
such  as  trees  felled  for  that  purpose. 

Advice  was  soon  received  of  an  army  of  French  j 
and  Indians,  upon  their  march  from  South  bay. 
Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  a Massachusetts  officer,  j 
was  ordered  to  march  out  with  one  thousand  Eng-  j 
lish  and  two  hundred  Indians,  and  to  endeavour  to  1 
ambush  the  enemy;  but  he  was  met  by  them  sooner  | 
than  he  expected,  and  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the 
action.  The  men  fled  back  to  the  camp  with  great 
precipitation.  Many  of  them  were  killed  or  badly  j 
wounded,  and  those  who  escaped  came  to  the  camp  | 
in  tumultuous  hurry,  and  struck  terror  into  the  | 
whole  army.  The  enemy,  which  consisted  of  re-  ] 
gular  troops,  militia,  and  Indians  mixed,  came  on 
in  good  order.  The  English  within  the  camp  lay  ! 
flat  upon  the  ground,  until  they  had  received  the 
first  fire,  which  was  made  at  a great  distance,  and  ! 
with  muskets  only,  the  enemy  having  no  artillery.  | 
The  cannon  from  the  English  camp  did  no  great  i 
execution. 

The  baron  Dieskau,  general  of  the  French  army, 
soon  received  a wound,  whether  from  the  English,  | 
or  from  his  own  army,  is  uncertain.  It  was  a for- 
tunate stroke  for  the  English,  as  it  disabled  him  for  j 
any  further  service,  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  French,  j 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  English,  and  caused  both  I 
French  and  Indians  to  retreat,  leaving  their  ge 
nerai  a prisoner.  In  the  action,  and  in  their  r6-  I 
treat,  it  was  reported  that  the  enemy  lost  one  thou-  ' 
sandmen;  but  this  was  much  too  large  a compu-  j 
tation.  Of  the  English,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  were  killed  and  mortally  wounded;  among  ; 
whom  was  colonel  Titcomb  of  the  Massachusetts, 
who  behaved  with  great  bravery  in  the  expedition  j 
against  Louisburg.  Hendrick  also,  a Mohawk  chie£  | 
was  slain.  He  had  been  influenced  by  general  i 
Johnson  to  join  the  English  army,  at  the  head  of  j 
two  or  three  hundred  Indians  of  different  tribes. 

Johnson,  it  was  allowed  by  all,  discovered  a firm, 
steady  mind,  during  the  action.  He  received  a shot  i 
in  one  of  his  thighs,  which  he  comjlained  of  as  very  ; 
painfrd,  but  not  dangerous. 

The  enemy  was  so  much  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  j 
their  geneial,  and  the  garrison  left  at  Crown  Point  j 
was  so  weak,  that  it  is  probable  it  would  have  been  j 
an  easy  acquisition,  if  an  immediate  attack  had  been  j.i 
made ; but  the  general  did  not  think  it  advisable. 
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This  repulse  of  the  enemy  caused  great  rejoicings 
,n  the  several  colonies,  and  it  was  represented  in 
the  most  favourable  light  in  England. 

The  Massachusetts  assembly,  though  they  could 
find  no  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  general  in  the 
field,  or  as  is  related  to  the  common  interest  with 
which  he  was  intrusted,  yet  they  were  not  pleased 
with  his  distinguishing  New  York  in  his  correspond- 
ence ; and,  in  a message  to  the  lieut.-governor,  they 
desired  he  would  acquaint  general  Johnson,  that,  as 
the  Massachusetts  province  bore  the  greatest  part  of 
the  charge  and  burden  of  the  expedition,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  the  principal  in  all  respects ; and  that 
all  papers  and  advices  of  importance  ought  to  be  first 
sent  to  that  province;  and  that  the  French  general, 
and  other  prisoners  of  note,  ought  to  be  sent  to 
Boston.  General  Johnson’s  correspondence  was, 
notwithstanding,  principally  with  the  government  of 
New  York.  Dieskau  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
sent  there ; and  it  was  most  convenient  for  the 
wounded  that  they  should  be  sent  there  also,  it  being 
nearest  to  the  army,  and  the  passage  to  it  being  by 
water. 

Thus  arose  a coldness  between  the  province  and 
the  general,  which  seemed  to  give  him  no  great  con- 
cern. All  he  could  expect  from  the  colonies  bore 
no  proportion  to  his  expectations  from  government 
in  England,  which  were  fully  answered.  The  king 
conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  a baronet.  The 
parliament  made  him  a grant  of  5000?.,  or  rather 
compelled  the  colonies  to  the  payment  of  5000/.,  by 
deducting  so  much  from  the  sum  intended  as  a re- 
imbursement to  the  colonies,  and  appropriating  it  to 
general  Johnson’s  benefit. 

Massachusetts  assembly,  by  repeated  votes,  de- 
clared their  sense  of  the  expediency  of  proceeding 
upon  the  expedition  without  delay;  and  that,  at 
least,  an  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  remove  the 
enemy  from  Ticonderara,  where  they  had  taken  post; 
and  commissioners  were  sent  to  Albany,  and  autho- 
rised to  make  all  necessary  provisions  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  it  grew  late  in  the  year,  and  the  army 
was  disbanded  without  effecting  any  thing  more 
than  the  repelling  of  an  enemy,  who,  if  this  expedi- 
tion had  not  been  formed,  would  not  have  come  out 
against  the  English,  or  not  in  this  quarter. 

The  other  part  of  the  plan  of  measures  for  the 
present  year  fell  short  of  what  was  intended. 

After  the  consultation  at  Alexandria,  governor 
Shirley  returned  to  Boston,  and  having  attended  an 
assembly  for  the  election  of  counsellors,  and  other 
ordinary  business,  he  left  Boston,  and  proceeded 
westward,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  expedition 
against  Niagara.  Upon  general  Braddock’s  death, 
the  command  of  the  forces  devolved  upon  him.  This 
did  not  hinder  his  proceeding  to  lake  Ontario,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and  the  au- 
tumn in  building  forts  at  Oswego;  reserving  the 
attempt  upon  Niagara  for  the  next  season.  While 
he  was  at  Albany,  returning  to  Boston,  he  received 
a commission  appointing  him  commander  in  chief 
ocf  all  his  majesty’s  forces  upon  the  continent  of 
North  America.  At  this  moment,  he  was  in  his 
zenith.  His  friends  saw  the  risk  he  was  running, 
and  wished  he  had  contented  himself  with  his  civil 
station.  The  affairs  of  North  America  called  for  a 
general  of  the  first  military  accomplishments.  By 
his  letters  from  Albany,  he  recommended  to  the  as- 
sembly the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  confer 
with  commissioners  from  the  other  colonies  upon 
measures  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But  being  chagrined  at  so  little  effect  from  the  ex- 


pense of  the  last  year,  they  received  those  recom- 
mendations very  coldly,  and  declined  a compliance, 
alleging,  that  “ securing  his  majesty’s  territories  is 
a design  which  his  majesty  only  is  equal  to  project 
and  execute,  and  the  nation  to  support ; and  that  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  these  infant 
plantations  should  engage  as  principals  in  the  affair.” 

He  went  from  Albany  to  New  York,  where  ho 
spent  several  weeks  in  consultations  with  the  officers 
of  the  army  upon  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
measures  of  the  next  year ; and  did  not  return  to 
his  own  government  until  the  middle  of  winter. 

The  French  forts  at  Beau  Sejour,  Bay  Verte,  ancl 
the  river  St.  John,  in  Nova  Scotia,  had  been  reco- 
vered. The  state  of  that  province  was,  notwith- 
standing, deemed  very  insecure;  many  thousand 
French  inhabitants  still  continuing  in  it.  They 
had  been  admitted  by  lieut.-governor  Armstrong, 
after  that  province  was  reduced  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  upon  such  a sort  of  oath,  as  to  consider  them- 
selves rather  in  a neutral  state  between  England 
and  France,  than  in  a subjection  to  either,  and  from 
thence  they  took  the  name  of  French  neutrals. 
Being  all  Roman  catholics,  and  great  bigots,  and 
retaining  the  French  language,  they  were  better 
affected  to  France  than  to  England.  In  civil  mat- 
ters, they  had  been  more  indulged  by  the  English 
than  they  would  have  been  by  the  French,  being  in 
a manner  free  from  taxes;  and  a great  part  of  them 
were  so  sensible  of  it,  that  they  wished  to  avoid 
taking  part  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But  the 
Indians,  who  were  engaged  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
had  constant  intercourse  with  them,  their  houses 
being  scattered,  and  where  there  were  any  number 
together  to  form  a village,  open  to  both  French  and 
Indians  from  Canada,  without  any  sort  of  defence. 
And  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that,  if  any  attempt 
should  be  made  by  the  French  to  recover  the  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia,  the  whole  body  of  the  Acadi- 
ans,  some  from  inclination,  others  from  compulsion, 
would  join  in  the  attempt. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty’s  ships, 
then  at  Halifax,  as  well  as  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, supposed  that  the  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion would  justify  the  removal  of  these  Acadians ; 
and  it  was  determined  to  take  them  by  surprise,  and 
transport  them  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the 
English  colonies.  A few  days  before  the  determina- 
tion was  executed,  notice  was  given  to  the  governors 
of  the  several  colonies  to  prepare  for  their  recep- 
tion. Far  the  greatest  part  were  accordingly  seized 
by  the  king’s  troops,  which  had  remained  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  hurried  on  board  small  vessels  prepared 
to  receive  them,  with  such  part  of  their  household 
goods  as  there  was  room  for ; the  remainder,  vjith 
their  stock  of  cattle,  the  contents  of  their  barns, 
their  farm  utensils,  and  all  other  moveables,  being 
left  behind  and  never  recovered,  nor  any  satisfaction 
made  for  them. 

In  several  instances,  the  husbands  who  happened 
to  be  at  a distance  from  home,  were  put  on  board 
vessels  bound  to  one  of  the  English  colonics,  and 
their  wives  and  children  on  board  other  vessels, 
bound  to  other  colonies  remote  from  the  first.  One 
of  the  most  sensible  of  them,  describing  his  case, 
said,  *'  it  wTas  the  hardest  which  had  happe  ned  since 
our  Saviour  was  upon  earth.” 

About  a thousand  of  them  arrived  at  Boston,  jusl 
in  the  beginning  of  winter,  crowded  almost  to  death. 
No  provision  was  made,  in  case  government  shoulu 
refuse  to  take  them  under  its  care.  As  it  happened, 
the  assembly  were  sitting  when  they  ani\cd;  but 
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several  days  were  spent  without  any  determination, 
and  some*  aged  and  infirm  persons,  in  danger  of 
perishing,  were  received  on  shore  in  houses  provided 
for  them  by  private  persons.  At  length  the  assem- 
bly passed  a resolve,  that  they  should  all  be  permitted 
to  land,  and  that  they  should  be  sent  to  such  towns 
as  a committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  should 
think  fit ; and  a law  of  the  province  was  passed,  to 
authorize  justices  of  the  peace,  overseers  of  the  poor, 
&c.,  to  employ  them  in  labour,  bind  them  out  to  ser- 
vice, and,  in  general,  provide  for  their  support,  in 
like  manner  as  if  they  had  been  indigent  inhabit- 
ants of  the  province. 

Favour  was  shewn  to  many  elderly  people  among 
them,  and  to  others  who  had  been  in  circumstances 
superior  to  the  rest,  and  they  were  allowed  support 
without  being  held  to  labour.  Many  of  them  went 
through  great  hardships,  but  in  general  they  were 
treated  with  humanity.  They  fared  the  better,  be- 
cause the  towns  where  they  were  sent,  were  to  be 
reimbursed  out  of  the  province  treasury,  and  the  as- 
sembly was  made  to  believe  that  the  province  would 
be  reimbursed  by  the  crown ; but  this  expectation 
failed.  It  was  proposed  to  them  to  settle  upon  some 
of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  province,  and  to 
become  British  subjects,  but  they  refused.  They 
had  a strong  persuasion,  that  the  French  king  would 
never  make  peace  with  England,  unless  they  were 
restored  to  their  estates.  A gentleman  who  was 
much  affected  with  their  sufferings,  prepared  a re- 
presentation proper  for  them  to  make  to  the  British 
government,  to  be  signed  by  the  chief  of  them  in 
behalf  of  the  rest,  praying  that  they  might  either 
have  leave  to  return  to  their  estates,  or  might  re- 
ceive a compensation  ; and  he  offered  to  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  a proper  person  in  England  to  solicit 
their  cause.  They  received  the  proposal  thankfully, 
took  the  representation  to  consider  of,  and,  after 
some  days,  returned  it  without  having  signed  it. 
They  were  afraid  of  losing  the  favour  of  France,  if 
they  should  receive  or  solicit  for  compensation  from 
England.  Despair  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, was  another  bar  to  every  proposal  tending  to 
an  establishment. 

The  people  of  New  England  had  more  just  notions 
of  toleration  than  their  ancestors,  and  no  exception 
was  taken  to  their  prayers  in  their  families,  in  their 
own  way,  which,  I believe,  they  practised  in  gene- 
ral, and  sometimes  they  assembled  several  families 
together  : but  the  people  Would  upon  no  terms  have 
consented  to  the  public  exercise  of  religious  worship 
by  Roman  catholic  priests.  A law  remained  unre- 
pealed, though  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  would  never  have 
been  executed,  which  made  it  a capital  offence  in 
such  persons  to  come  within  the  province.  It  was 
suspected  that  some  such  were  among  them  in  dis- 
guise; but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  ventured. 
One  of  the  most  noted  families,  when  they  were  dis- 
suaded from  removing  to  Quebec,  lest  they  should 
suffer  more  hardship  from  the  French  there  than 
they  had  done  from  the  English,  acknowledged  they 
expected  it;  but  they  had  it  not  in  their  power 
since  they  left  their  country,  to  confess  and  to  be 
absolved  of  their  sins,  and  the  hazard  of  dying  in 
such  a state,  distressed  them  more  than  the  fear  of 
temporal  sufferings. 

When  these  unhappy  persons  despaired  of  being 
restored  to  their  own  estates,  they  began  to  think  of 
a removal  to  places  where  they  might  find  priests  of 
their  own  religion,  and  other  inhabitants  of  their 
own  language.  Many  hundreds  went  from  the  New 
England  colonies  to  Hispaniola,  where,  in  less  than 


a year,  by  far  the  greatest  part  died.  Others  wen*, 
to  Canada,  where  they  were  considered  as  an  infe- 
rior race  of  Frenchmen,  and  they  were  so  neglected, 
that  some  of  them  wrote  to  a gentleman  in  Boston 
who  had  patronised  them,  that  they  wished  to  re- 
turn. In  1763,  Monsieur  Bougainville  carried  se- 
veral families  of  them,  who  had  found  their  way  to 
France,  to  the  Malouines,  or  Falkland  Islands, 
where  they  remained  but  a short  time,  being  turned 
off  by  Mr.  Byron.  Bougainville  says,  “ they  are 
a laborious  intelligent  set  of  men,  who  ought  to  be 
dear  to  France,  on  account  of  the  inviolate  attach- 
ment they  have  shewn  as  honest  but  unfortunate 
citizens.”  Thus  they  were  dispersed  through  the 
world,  until  they  were  in  a manner  extinct,  the  few 
which  remained  being  mixed  with  other  subjects  in 
different  parts  of  the  French  dominions. 

The  whole  surviving  force,  employed  by  the  co- 
lonies upon  the  expedition  under  general  Johnson, 
returned  before  winter,  except  six  hundred  men, 
which  remained  to  keep  post  at  lake  George',  where 
a wooden  fort  was  built,  and  at  another  station  near 
Hudson’s  river,  which  took  the  name  of  fort  Edward. 

These,  with  some  small  vessels  and  a large  num- 
ber of  boats  on  the  lake,  and  works  erected  by  Mr. 
Shirley  at  Oswego,  where  he  had  placed  garrisoits, 
and  lodged  large  magazines  of  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores,  were  all  the  strength  of  the  English  upon 
the  western  frontiers,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1755. 
The  French  had  a strong  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and 
works  at  Ticonderaga,  another  fort  at  Cataraqui. 
upon  or  near  lake  Ontario,  called  Fort  Frontenac, 
and  another  near  the  falls  of  Niagara. 

During  Mr.  Shirley’s  absence  from  his  govern- 
ment, he  had  held  a conference  with  several  Sa- 
chems of  the  six  nations,  and  had  promised  to  build 
forts  in  the  countries  fif  the  Onandagoes,  Oncidas, 
and  Tuscaroras,  and  to  provide  garrisons  for  and  to 
send  men  to  the  Cayugas,  to  protect  and  assist  them 
in  their  husbandry,  and  he  had  received  assurances 
from  the  other  two  nations,  the  Senekas  and  Ma- 
quas,  that  they  would  join  him  in  the  spring. 

The  year  1755  was  rendered  remarkable  by  an 
earthquake  more  violent  than  any  other  since  the 
discovery  of  America.  It  seems  to  have  been  greater 
in  Massachusetts  than  any  other  colony.  In  Boston, 
many  chimneys  and  walls  of  houses  were  much  shat- 
tered, but  no  house  thrown  down.  A stack  of  chira 
neys,  in  one  large  house,  was  lifted  off  from  the  waF 
of  the  house,  and-brought  so  far  upon  the  roof,  that 
if  it  had  been  an  inch  or  two  more,  that  part  of  the 
stack  which  was  above  the  roof  must  have  fallen 
over,  and  made  a passage  through  the  house  to  thn 
cellar.  At  Newport,  on  Rhode  Island,  it  was  less 
sensibly  felt  than  on  the  main  land  near  the  island: 
no  lives  were  lost.  This  was  the  third  remarkable 
earthquake  in  New  England,  since  the  English  ar- 
rived there. 

Of  the  first,  in  1638,  we  have  but  an  imperfect  ac- 
count. The  inhabitants  were  few  in  number.  At  the 
time  of  the  second,  in  1727,  there  was  no  remembrance 
nor  tradition  of  the  effect  of  the  first  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people.  That,  in  1727,  was  accompanied  with 
a most  tremendous  noise,  which  greatly  .increased 
the  terror,  from  the  danger  of  the  shock,  which  was 
not  greater  than  this  of  1755.  Besides,  the  first 
great  shock  was  followed  by  others  less  violent,  the 
same  night:  and  such  smaller  shocks  were  frequently 
felt  for  several  weeks  after.  The  places  of  public 
worship  were  then  crowded,  one  day  after  another, 
in  most  parts  of  the  country;  and  a strong  and  per- 
manent religious  impression  was  made  upon  the 
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minds  of  many  people.  This,  in  1755,  had  less  of 
that  kind  of  e'ffect.  Public  fasts  were  ordered  by 
authority,  but  the  terror  was  soon  over,  there  being 
very  few  repetitions  of  the  shock.  A great  part  of 
the  people  remembered  the  earthquake  in  1727,  and 
there  had  been  other  less  violent  ones  in  a few  years, 
which  made  them  more  familiar,  and  lessened  the 
apprehension  of  danger  in  proportion. 

(1756.)  It  was  part  of  the  plan  for  the  year  1/56, 
to  remove  the  French  from  the  lakes;  and  as  soon 
as  the  governor  returned  to  Boston,  he  called  on  his 
assembly  to  afford  their  assistance. 

They  were  not  in  a temper  suddenly  to  hearken  to 
this  call.  Many  of  them  were  not  satisfied,  that  a 
better  use  might  not  have  been  made  of  the  repulse 
of  the  French  the  last  year,  than  remaining  alto- 
gether on  the  defensive.  Accounts  had  been  re- 
ceived that  General  Johnson  was  expected  at  Ticon- 
tieroga  and  Crown  Point  immediately  after  Dieskau’s 
defeat,  and  that,  if  he  had  proceeded,  both  places 
would  have  fallen  into  his  hands  without  defence. 

At  first  they  desired  to  be  wholly  excused:  any 
further  charge  must  ruin  them.  The  treasure  and 
power  of  France  were  likely  to  be  employed  against 
the  English  colonies.  They  hoped  his  majesty 
would  graciously  afford  a sufficient  force  to  oppose 
go  powerful  an  enemy. 

The  governor,  in  his  reply,  said  to  them,  that 
their  furnishing  a quota  of  men  for  the  service  of 
the  next  year  would  probably  free  them  from  future 
taxes,  as  it  would  remove  that  enemy  which  other- 
wise would  make  them  to  be  necessary;  and  the 
most  likely  way  to  obtain  a compensation  for  what 
they  had  already  done  would  be  by  a further  vigo- 
rous exertion.  They  assigned  a further  reason  for 
their  non-compliance.  They  had  not  been  able  to 
borrow  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  charges  of  the 
last  year,  and  it  was  absolutely  out  of  their  power 
to  provide  for  the  charge  of  the  next. 

This  objection  he  obviated  too,  by  an  offer  to 
lend  the  province  30,000/.  sterling,  out  of  the  monies 
which  had  been  remitted  for  the  king’s  troops,  and 
to  repay  himself  out  of  the  grant  which  it  was  ex- 
pected parliament  would  make  to  the  province  for 
last  year’s  charges;  but  with  this  caution,  that  an 
act  of  assembly  should  pass  for  levying  a tax  in 
the  years  1757  and  1758,  of  30,000/.  sterling,  as  a 
collateral  security,  the  act.  to  have  no  effect  if  the 
grant  should  be  before  made  by  parliament. 

Declarations  made  to  serve  political  purposes 
oftentimes  will  not  bear  a strict  scrutiny. 

The  province  was  never  in  better  credit  than  at 
this  time.  They  could  have  borrowed  enough  to 
pay  the  charges  of  the  past  and  present  year : but 
this  mode  of  proceeding  induced  many  members  of 
the  assembly  to  come  into  the  measure.  They  were 
made  to  believe  it  tended  to  facilitate  the  obtaining 
of  a grant  from  parliament. 

In  this  way  the  assembly  was  brought  to  agree 
to  the  governor’s  proposal,  and  to  resolve  to  make 
provision  “ for  raising  3,000  men,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  encroachments  of  the  French  from  his 
majesty’s  territories  at  or  near  Crown  Point;  in 
humble  confidence,  that  his  majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased,  hereafter,  to  give  orders  for  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  this  expedition,  and  for  establish- 
ing such  garrisons  as  may  be  needed,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  possession  of  that  country.”  They 
intimated  to  the  governor,  that  it  would  encourage 
men  to  enlist,  if  a gentleman  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince might  have  the  chief  command;  and  this  inti- 
mation wa»  not  disagreeable  to  him,  as  he  could 
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with  better  grace  decline  making  the  offer  to  Sir 
William  Johnson. 

Mr.  Shirley  had  formed  a plan  to  raise  3,000  men 
in  Massachusetts  bav,  as  the  proportion  of  that  pro- 
vince to  an  army  of  ^,000,  to  be  completed  by  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
York.  Mr.  John  Winslow,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand the  last  year  at  Nova  Scotia,  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  this  service. 

It  was  expected  that  a proper  bounty  would  soon 
encourage  the  whole  number  to  enlist;  but  the  en- 
listment went  on  slowly,  and  an  act  of  assembly 
passed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  impressing 
men  out  of  the  militia:',  but  this  act  was  not  season- 
ably executed ; for  the  governor,  who  left  the  pro- 
vince the  latter  part  of  April,  complains,  in  a letter 
of  the  25th  of  May,  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a de- 
ficiency of  500  men;  and  Winslow  urged,  not  only 
to  make  up  that  number,  but  to  raise  an  additional 
force.  When  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Edward, 
either  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  had  been 
really  made  stronger  than  was  expected,  or  appeared 
more  formidable  from  some  other  cause;  and  men 
of  judgment  were  und^r  great  concern,  lest  an  un- 
successful attempt  should  be  made  by  a body  of  raw, 
undisciplined  militia,  and  they  should  be  repelled, 
scattered,  and  cut  to  pieces. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  painful  to  think  of 
losing  another  year,  by  the  continuance  of  the  army 
in  a state  of  inactivity. 

Mr.  Shirley  had  remained  at  Albany  and  New 
York,  directing  the  necessary  measures  for  the  king’s 
service  upon  lake  Ontario,  completing  the  armed 
vessels,  whaleboats,  batteaus,  provisions,  and  war- 
like stores,  necessary  for  strengthening  Oswego,  and 
carrying  on  an  expedition  against  the  French  forts 
at  Cataraqui  and  Niagara. 

While  at  New  York  in  the  month  of  June,  he  re- 
ceived despatches  from  the  secretary  of  state,  sig- 
nifying that  it  was  his  majesty’s  pleasure  that  he 
should  come  to  England,  in  order  to  his  being  con- 
sulted upon  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war  ; that 
Lord  Loudoun  would  soon  leave  England,  in  order 
to  take  the  command  of  his  majesty’s  forces,  which, 
in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Shirley  was  to  leave  to  gene 
ral  Abercrombie.  Though  this  had  the  appearance 
of  letting  him  down  tenderly,  it  was  a mortifying 
stroke,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  altogether  unex- 
pected. It  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  a more 
mature  consideration  of  his  want  of  military  know- 
ledge, and  his  unfitness  for  so  great  a command. 
He  was  never  charged  with  want  of  fidelity ; and 
the  state  of  his  own  affairs,  after  he  had  quitted  the 
service  shewed  that  he  had  paid  more  attention  to 
the  public,  than  to  his  private  fortune.  He  was 
obliged  to  continue  at  New  York  many  weeks  to 
settle  his  accounts,  which  gave  him  much  greater 
trouble,  as  the  whole  affairs  of  the  army  had  been 
carried  on  by  agents  employed  to  purchase  provi- 
sions, stores,  &c.,  on  the  best  terms  they  could,  and 
not  by  contractors  at  certain  rates.  Here  he  had 
the  further  mortification  of  receiving  news  of  the 
loss  of  Oswego,  taken  by  Montcalm,  the  14th  of 
August,  with  all  the  shipping,  stores,  &c.-,  of  every 
kind,  and  of  immense  value.  The  garrison  were 
prisoners  of  war.  Colonel  Mercer,  chief  in  com- 
mand, was  killed  by  a cannon  ball. 

Mr.  Shirley  was  charged  with  not  giving  a full 
information  of  the  condition  of  the  place  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  command.  He  denied  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  and  attributed  the  loss  of  the  place  to  the 
want  of  skill,  or  courage,  or- both,  in  those  with 
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wnom  the  defence  of  it  was  entrusted.  Neglect 
from  many,  who  had  been  servile  courtiers  a short 
time  before,  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
observation,  “ that  you  are  to  number  your  friends  so 
long  as  you  continue  in  prosperity,  and  no  longer.” 

He  wished  to  spend  a littie  time  with  his  family 
in  Boston ; but  his  successor,  judging  that  he  should 
be  better  able  to  transact  business  with  the  assembly 
after  the  governor  had  left  the  province,  called  on 
him  repeatedly,  by  letters,  co  embark,  and  he  sailed 
severai  wreeks  sooner  than  otherwise  he  would  have 
done. 

Mr  Shirley  made  no  doubt  of  his  return  to  his 
government,  if  he  could  no^  obtain  a better.  Soon 
after  his  departure,  private  letters  from  England 
mentioned  the  high  displeasure  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland at  his  conduct,  and  some  mark  of  it  was 
feared  by  his  friends.  Before  he  arrived,  a successor 
to  his  government  was  nominated.  Considering  how 
much  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  public  service, 
how  small  his  emoluments  had  been,  and  especially 
considering  the  acquisition  of  Louisburg,  and  the 
preservation  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  former  war,  he 
seems  to  have  met  with  hard  treatment.  He  suffered, 
besides,  by  the  delay  in  passing  his  accounts  ; and 
some  persons  employed  under  him  in  the  service 
were  great  losers,  by  not  having  observed  the  forms 
required  in  the  army ; though,  as  he  alleged,  the 
whole  expense  of  victualling  the  army,  by  his  ac- 
counts, did  not  exceed  four-pence  per  day  for  each 
man  ; and  the  government  contract,  under  his  suc- 
cessor, was  at  sixpence  per  day ; the  same  articles 
of  charge  being  contained  in  the  first  as  in  the  last. 
There  was  no  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  After  long 
solicitations,  he  obtained  the  small  government  of 
the  Bahama  islands. 

When  Oswego  surrendered  to  the  French,  a 
body  of  English  troops  were  on  their  way  from  Al- 
bany in  order  to  strengthen  the  garrison.  The  French 
force  was  represented  to  be  very  formidable,  and  it 
was  expected,  would  come  down  to  Albany ; but 
while  general  Webb  was  employing  the  English 
troops  in  felling  trees  to  fill  up  or  stop  the  passage 
through  Wood  Creek,  general  Montcalm  took  the 
other  route,  and  went  back  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, in  order  to  preserve  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga  from  the  army  under  Winslow.  This  army 
consisted  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men.  If  it  was 
advisable  for  them  to  hove  proceeded  at  any  time 
this  season,  it  wa£  when  the  army  under  Montcalm 
had  marched  against  Oswego. 

Just  at  this  time  the  general  command  of  the 
forces  were  changed,  and  all  affairs  seemed  to  be  at 
a stand 

After  Lord  Loudoun  had  received  information  of 
the  state  of  the  army,  and  of  the  force,  and  success, 
of  the  enemy,  it  is  probable  that  he  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  acting  upon  the  offensive  for  that  cam- 
paign ; though  he  did  not  make  his  resolutions  pub- 
lic until  October.  In  the  mean  time  he  received 
intelligence,  that  the  enemy,  flushed  writh  success, 
had  arrived  at  Ticonderoga.  He  therefore  ordered 
such  of  the  regular  forces  as  could  be  spared,  to 
join  Winslow’s  army,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
be  attacked  by  Montcalm ; and  it  is  probable  that 
the  intelligence  which  was  carried  by  scouting  par- 
tv's  to  Montcalm  of  this  junction,  diverted  him  from 
Ins  design.  As  soon  as  the  main  body  of  the  ene- 
my went  back  to  Canada,  the  provincial  army  broke 
up,  and  returned  to  the  government  in  which  it  had 
been  raised.  Many  had  deserted,  and  more  had 
died,  while  they  lay  encamped.  Many  died  upon 


the  road,  and  many  died  of  the  camp  distemper  after 
they  were  at  home. 

The  measures  of  this  year  were  in  every  part  un- 
successful. When  the  Massachusetts  forces  returned, 
no  provision  had  been  made  by  government  for  their 
pay.  Three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  apply 
to  Lord  Loudoun  at  Albany,  to  enable  the  govern 
ment  to  discharge  this  debt,  but  without  success, 
and  provision  was  made  by  the  assembly  as  usual. 
Lord  Loudoun  consulted  with  the  commissioners  at 
Albany,  upon  the  expediency  of  bis  meeting  the 
governors,  with  commissioners  from  the  assemblies 
of  the  New  England  colonies,  at  Boston,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  measures  of  the  next  year ; and  in- 
timated his  intention  to  propose  such  a meeting. 
Whatever  engagements  were  jointly  made,  he  sup- 
posed might  be  depended  on. 

In  former  years,  when  each  assembly  was  left  to 
send  what  they  thought  fit,  the  number  had  always 
been  short  of  expectation. 

(1757 A Lord  Loudoun  came  soon  after  to  Boston, 
where,  besides  Mr.  Phipps,  lieut  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  found  Mr.  Fitch  and  Mr.  Hopkins, 
the  governors  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
commissioners  from  each  of  the  assemblies  and  also 
from  the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  number  of  men  proposed  to  be  raised  by  the 
four  governments  was  four  thousand  only.  This 
being  less  than  expected,  met  with  no  opposition ; 
but  it  was  as  difficult  to  settle  the  proportion  of  each 
government,  as  if  the  number  had  been  much  larger. 
After  ten  days  spent  by  the  commissioners  withou* 
agreeing,  Lord  Loudoun  proposed  to  them  a propor 
tion,  in  which  they  acquiesced,  and  promised  to  re- 
commend a compliance  to  the  respective  assemblies. 
Massachusetts,  one  thousand  eight  hundred ; Con- 
necticut, one  thousand  four  hundred;  Rhode  Island, 
four  hundred  and  fifty;  New  Hampshire,  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  Respect  was  had  to  the  force 
employed  by  Massachusetts,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
exclusive  of  this  force. 

Lord  Loudoun  offered  to  victual  the  men,  and  bo 
furnish  ammunition  and  artillery  stores,  and  to  ad- 
mit into  the  king’s  hospital  those  whose  cases  re- 
quired it.  He  would  not  say  where  they  would  be 
employed,  lest  the  enemy  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it;  but,  as  he  knew  where  the  assemblies 
desired  they  should  not  be  employed,  he  declared  he 
had  no  intention  to  carry  them  there ; and,  as  it  had 
been  the  practice  to  raise  men  for  one  year  only,  he 
did  not  expect  to  detain  them  so  long  as  that. 

These  proposals  were  very  agreeable  to  the  com- 
missioners. The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  bay, 
which  was  then  sitting,  discovered  a dislike  to  the 
demands  which  had  been  made  by  Lord  Loudoun, 
for  barrack  articles  and  quarters  for  the  king’s  troops, 
when  they  occasionally  came  into  the  province;  but 
it  proceeded  to  no  length,  and  the  demands  were 
complied  with. 

Mr.  Phipps,  the  lieut.-governor,  rejoiced  in  tfte 
success  of  this  convention.  His  declining  age  and 
health  would  not  admit  of  his  giving  close  attention 
to  it;  but  Lord  Loudoun  facilitated  this  measure  by 
application  to  the  commissioners,  as  a board,  and 
to  such  of  them  personally,  as  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence at  the  board,  or  in  the  assemblies.  Much  re- 
spect was  shewn  to  his  lordship,  and  there  had  been, 
at  no  time,  a fairer  prospect  of  a good  harmony  be 
tween  the  officers  of  the  crown  and  the  assemblies 
and  people  of  the  colonies,  than  there  was  at  this 
time 

Although  the  plan  of  operations  foi  the  next  year 
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was  not  made  public,  enough  appeared,  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  principal  object  was  the  reduction 
of  Louisburg,  by  a competent  naval  force,  and  the 
regular  troops;  and  that  the  provincials,  joined  to 
such  a number  of  regulars  as  should  be  judged  pro- 
per, were  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  as  guards  and 
garrisons  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers. 

In  all  former  wars  between  England  and  France, 
the  Indians,  upon  the  eastern  frontiers,  had  taken 
part  with  the  French.  The  poor  creatures  had  lately 
been  visited  with  the  small  pox,  which  is  remarkably 
fatal  to  them,  and  they  were  reduced  to  so  small  a 
number  that  the  French  neglected  them;  and  fear- 
ing they  should  irrecoverably  lose  the  territory  which 
remained  to  them,  they  desired  to  continue  in  peace, 
and  made  proposals  for  renewing  the  treaty.  The 
lieut.-governor,  willing  to  take  the  advantage  of  this 
pacific  disposition,  had  determined  to  meet  the  as- 
sembly the  last  of  March,  but,  a few  days  before  the 
time  of  meeting  he  fell  sick,  and  died  the  4th  of  April. 

It  fell  to  the  council  to  act  in  a twofold  capacity, 
as  governor,  and  as  the  second  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. Not  judging  it  convenient  to  proceed  on  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  until  a governor  should  ar- 
rive in  the  province,  and  little  other  business  being 
necessary,  after  several  votes  for  completing  the 
levies,  and  an  act  for  laying  an  embargo  on  ail  ves- 
sels in  the  several  harbours,  within  the  province,  the 
assembly  was  dissolved.  The  design  of  this  act  was 
to  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  expedition  against 
Louisburg.  A flag  of  truce  from  thence  was  detain- 
ed at  Boston,  and  the  people  belonging  to  her  put 
under  confinement. 

Before  the  session,  in  May  1757,  for  the  election 
of  counsellors,  letters  came  to  hand  from  Mr.  Bollan, 
the  province  agent  in  England,  informing  the  coun- 
cil that  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  Thcs. 
Pownall,  Esq.,  to  be  the  governor  of  the  province 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Shirley  ; and  that  the  newly  ap- 
pointed governor  was  to  embark  for  his  government 
by  way  of  Halifax,  the  next  day  after  the  date  of 
the  letters.  The  council,  therefore  in  a speech  to 
the  house,  recommended  to  act  only  upon  business 
of  great  necessity,  and  to  defer  all  other  matters 
until  the  governor’s  arrival.  This  was  a compliment 
to  the  new  governor,  but  did  not  prevent  either  house 
from  going  on  with  whatever  business  came  before 
them  as  usual. 

Among  other  matters,  a bill  was  brought  in  and 
passed  both  houses,  for  making  the  district  of  Dan- 
vers a town,  by  which  a right  would  be  acquired  of 
sending  two  members  to  the  general  assembly.  By 
the  king’s  instructions  to  the  governor,  he  was  strictly- 
charged  to  consent  to  no  act  for  making  a new  town, 
unless,  by  a clause  in  it,  there  should  be  a restraint 
of  this  power  of  sending  representatives;  and  Dan- 
vers, a few  years  before,  when  it  had  been  separated 
from  the  town  of  Salem,  was  made  a district  and  not 
a town,  because  districts  had  not  this  power.  Every 
governor  and  lieut  governor  had  observed  this  in- 
struction; and  it  was  thought  by  some  of  the  council 
an  ill-judged  measure,  to  concur  with  the  house  in 
passing  this  bill,  as  it  carried  the  appearance  of  in- 
fluence by  the  house,  on  whom  they  depended  for 
their  election.  The  house  had  always  disliked  the 
instruction,  as  it  prevented  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  members,  which  added  to  the  importance  of 
the  house.  The  council  should  have  approved  of  it, 
because,  as  the  importance  of  the  house  increased, 
that  of  the  council  lessened  in  proportion;  especially 
in  all  electioi  s which  were  made  by  the  joint  votes 
of  council  and  house.  In  earlier  times  of  the  consti- 


tution, when  the  powers  of  the  governor  had  devolved 
upon  the  council,  they  had  been  very  scrupulous  in 
maintaining  the  prerogative  in  every  part,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  under  as  strong  obligations  to 
adhere  to  the  observance  of  the  royal  instruction,  as 
the  governor  or  lieut.-governor.  There  had  not  been 
any  instance  of  a protest  in  form,  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  in  the  house  of  lords.  Upon  this  occasion, 
one  of  the  council  desired  his  dissent  might  be  en- 
tered, and  it  stands  upon  record. 

“The  question,  whether  the  bill  entitled  an  act 
for  erecting  the  district  of  Danvers  into  a township 
shall  be  enacted,  having  passed  in  the  affirmative,  I 
dissent  for  the  following  reasons:— 

“ First.  Because  it  is  the  professed  design  of  the 
bill  to  give  the  inhabitants,  who  now  join  wiih  the 
town  of  Salem  in  the  choice  of  representatives,  a 
power  of  choosing  by  themselves;  and  the  number 
of  which  the  house  of  representatives  may  at  present 
consist,  being  full  large,  the  increase  must  have  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
court,  and  to  increase  the  burden  which,  by  their 
long  session  every  year,  lies  upon  the  people,  and 
must  likewise  give  the  house  an  undue  proportion  to 
the  board  of  the  legislature,  where  many  affairs  are 
determined  by  a joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses. 

“ Second.  Because,  there  being  no  governor  nor 
lieut.-governor  in  the  province,  it  is  most  agreeable 
to  his  majesty’s  commission  to  the  late  governor,  tc 
the  message  of  this  board  to  the  house,  at  opening 
the  session,  and,  in  itself,  is  most  reasonable,  that 
all  matters  of  importance  should  be  deferred  unt'l 
there  b«  a governor  or  lieut.-governor  in  the  chair. 

“ Third.  Because  the  board,  by  passing  this  bill, 
as  the  second  branch  of  the  legislature,  necessarily 
bring  it  before  themselves,  as  the  first  branch,  for  as- 
sent or  refusal;  and  such  members  as  vote  for  the 
bill  in  one  capacity,  must  give  their  assent  to  it  in 
the  other,  directly  against  the  royal  instruction  to 
the  governor,  when  the  case  is  in  no  degree  neces- 
sary for  the  public  interest ; otherwise  their  doings 
will  be  inconsistent  and  absurd. 

“Council  Chamber,  Thomas  Hutchinson.” 
June  9,  1757. 

A bill,  receiving  the  assent  of  the  governor  con- 
trary to  the  instructions  given  by  the  king,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  would  have  been  disallowed  by 
the  king;  but  the  council  kept  no  correspondence 
by  letters  with  the  king’s  ministers,  and  this  bill, 
with  others,  received  the  royal  allowance,  probably 
without  being  observed  to  be  contrary  to  the  instruc- 
tions; which  would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  there 
had  been  a governor  or  lieut.-governor,  it  having 
been  their  constant  practice  to  make  their  observa- 
tions upon  every  act,  when  sent  to  England  to  be 
laid  before  the  king. 

The  military  operations  for  the  year  1757  were 
carried  on  upon  the  plan  which  had  been  conjec- 
tured. The  men  raised  in  Massachusetts  bay  and 
the  other  colonies  of  New  England,  were  posted  at 
Fort  William  Henry,  Fort  Edward,  and  other  places 
on  the  frontiers,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of 
the  regular  forces. 

Lord  Loudoun  with  the  main  body  of  the  regular 
troops,  under  the  convoy  of  one  fifty-gun  ship,  one 
twenty,  and  two  sloops,  the  whole  fleet  consisting  of 
ninety  sail,  and  the  troops  being  in  number  6,000, 
ieft  New  York  the  20th  of  June,  to  proceed  to  Hali 
fax.  The  fleet  had  lain  ready  for  some  time,  expect- 
ing intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  men  of  war  and 
'ransports  from  England,  destined  also  to  Halifax; 

' but.  it  growing  late,  at  length  sailed  without  advice. 
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Soon  after  the  news  of  the  sailing  of  this  fleet,  in- 
telligence was  brought  to  Boston,  of  six  French  ships 
of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  seen  off  Cape  Sable ; 
which  filled  with  anxiety  every  man  who  had  the 
public  interest  at  heart,  until  advice  was  received  of 
the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  at  Halifax,  ten  days 
after  it  left  New  York. 

Admiral  Holburne,  with  the  fleet  and  transports 
from  England,  joined  those  from  New  York,  at  Hali- 
fax, the  9th  of  July. 

In  this  fleet  came  Mr.  Pownall,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed governor  for  Massachusetts  bay;  and  from 
Halifax  he  proceeded  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived 
the  2nd  of  August.  This  was  his  third  passage  to 
America.  In  1754,  when  Sir  Danvers  Osborne  came 
over  to  the  government  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pownall 
was  in  his  family,  and  brought  with  him,  or  received 
60on  after,  a commission  as  lieut. -governor  of  New 
Jersey,  the  governor  whereof,  Mr.  Belcher,  was  old 
and  infirm ; and  in  case  of  his  death,  Mr.  Pownall 
would  probably  have  been  his  successor.  With  a 
view  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
the  colonies,  he  was  present  at  Albany  while  the 
commissioners  held  their  meeting  there,  and,  soon 
after,  made  a visit  to  Massachusetts  bay;  and  Mr. 
Shirley  appointed  him,  in  conjunction  with  a gen- 
tleman of  the  council  and  another  of  the  house, 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  in  carrying  on  the  war.  He 
also  accompanied  to  Alexandria  the  governors, 
&c.,  who  met  General  Braddock  at  that  place.  In 
1755,  he  went  back  to  England,  and  returned  to 
America  with  Lord  Loudoun  in  1756,  but  continued 
there  a few  months  only.  Upon  his  arrival  again  in 
England,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Shirley. 
He  had  acquired  great  knowledge  of  the  geography, 
history,  and  polity  of  the  several  American  colonies, 
and  came  into  office  with  many  advantages. 

Great  part  of  the  people  of  the  province  who  had 
been  attached  to  Mr.  Shirley,  were,  in  principle, 
friends  to  government,  and  disposed  to  support  his 
successor  in  pursuing  the  ends  of  government.  Many 
who  had  been  inimical  to  him,  and  who  kept  up  a 
strong  party  against  him,  though  always  the  minority, 
had  not  the  esteem  of  the  people,  any  further  than 
they  acquired  it  by  their  opposition  to  government, 
and  professions  of  maintaining  liberty.  These  were 
the  men  who  were  most  forward  in  offering  incense 
to  the  new  governor;  and  these  he  took  most  pains 
to  secure  to  his  interest,  depending  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  were  in  favour  of  government, 
without  immediate  respect  to  the  person  of  the  go- 
vernor, to  promote  his  measures  for  the  public  good. 
But  besides  these,  there  were  many  who  were  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Shirley,  merely  because  he  kept  them 
in  places,  and,  upon  their  recommendation,  disposed 
of  places  to  their  friends,  and  also  hearkened  much 
to  their  opinion  and  advice,  in  many  affairs  which 
came  before  the  general  assembly.  Between  these 
persons,  and  many  of  those  who  had  been  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Shirley,  there  was  great  personal  enmity; 
and  it  soon  appeared  impracticable  to  unite  them  in 
public  measures.  In  a short  time  most  of  the  chief 
friends  to  Mr.  Shirley  became  opposers  of  Mr.  Pow- 
nall, and  most  of  Mr.  Shirley’s  enemies  became  Mr. 
Pownall’ s friends.  A part,  however,  of  those  who 
had  been  in  favour  of  government  from  principle, 
continued  to  support  the  measures  of  government. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  they  who 
had  acquired  the  favour  of  the  people  by  opposing 
Mr.  Shirley,  lost  it  by  supporting  Mr.  Pownall,  and  | 
were  no  longer  able  to  do  him  any  more  service. 


They  failed  of  their  elections  into  t &e  assembly,  where 
only  they  could  be  of  use,  and  when  he  left  the  pro- 
vince, he  observed  himself,  that  he  had  very  few 
friends  remaining  in  the  house. 

The  governor  scarcely  had  time  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  public  affairs,  before  an  express  arrived  from 
Major-General  Webb  at  Fort  Edward,  informing 
him  that  a large  army  of  F reach  and  Indians  were 
in  motion,  in  order  to  attack  the  forts  under  his 
command,  and  urg  ng,  that  all  possible  assistance 
should  immediately  be  afforded.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  province,  by  charter,  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
the  limits  of  it  except  by  their  own  consent,  or  by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly. 

The  governor  with  the  council  had,  in  many  in- 
stances, since  the  charter  for  the  public  safety,  done 
those  acts,  which,  strictly  and  constitute  saal  y,  the 
general  assembly  only  had  power  to  do. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  governor  caused  the  coun- 
cil to  be  convened,  and  required  their  opinion,  whe- 
ther, in  case  of  an  attack  made  by  the  enemy  upon 
his  majesty’s  forts  without  the  limit's  of  the  province, 
it  would  be  a breach  of  duty  in  him  to  order  the 
militia  to  march  beyond  those  limits,  the  restriction 
in  the  charter  notwithstanding. 

The  council  considered  the  marching  of  the  militia 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  province,  to  join  the  other 
forces  there,  as  tending  more  to  the  defence  of  the 
province,  than  if  the  militia  should  wait  within 
its  limits,  to  meet  the  enemy  there  ; and  though  an 
order  for  that  purpose  was  not  within  the  words,  yet 
it  was  within  the  reason,  of  the  charter;  and,  there- 
fore, they  gave  their  opinion,  that  he  should  require 
the  militia  to  march. 

In  two  or  three  days  more,  accounts  arrived  of 
the  progress  of  the  enemy,  to  the  4th  of  August, 
when  they  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry.  The 
first  step  taken  by  the  governor  was  the  creation  of 
a new  officer  not  known  in  the  province  before;  and 
Sir  William  Pepperell  received  a commission  as 
lieut.- general  over  all  the  militia  throughout  the 
province. 

Orders  were  then  issued  by  the  governor,  to  the 
colonels  of  the  several  regiments  through  the  pro- 
vince, to  cause  every  man  to  be  completely  furnished 
with  arms  and  ammunition  according  to  law;  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  at  a minute’s 
warning;  and  to  observe  the  orders  of  Sir  William 
Pepperell. 

Sir  William  repaired  to  the  town  of  Springfield, 
to  collect  there  a magazine  of  provisions  and  military 
stores,  and  to  issue  his  orders  from  thence. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  surrender  of  Fort  William  Henry  on 
the  9th  of  August,  and  immediately  communicated  the 
same  by  express  to  the  governor  at  Boston;  earnestly 
urging  that  all  the  aid  possible  should  be  afforded. 

The  governor,  by  advice  of  council,  issued  orders, 
that  the  several  troops  of  horse,  and  one-fourth  part 
of  all  the  regiments  of  foot,  the  counties  of  York, 
Nantucket,  and  Duke’s  county  excepted,  should  be 
drawn  out  immediately  for  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  for  the  aid  and  assistance  of  his  majesty’s 
forces.  A train  of  artillery  was  also  ordered  to  be 
provided,  and  a regiment  of  artillery  to  be  formed. 
The  governor  proposed  to  march  himself,  and  to 
take  the  command  of  the  force  of  the  province ; imd 
his  company  of  cadets  had  orders  to  be  ready  to 
attend  him.  Sir  William  Pepperell  was  ordered  to 
require  the  inhabitants  west  of  Connecticut  river  to 
I destroy  their  wheel  carriages,  and  to  drive  in  their 
| cattle.  In  case  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  it 
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was  proposed  to  make  a stand  on  the  east  side  of  the 

rive  r. 

Several  regiments,  from  the  counties  of  Hampshire 
and  Worcester,  marched  towards  Fort  Edward,  into 
the  unsettled  country  beyond  Albany;  but,  before 
they  reached  the  fort,  they  were  stopped  by  orders 
from  General  Webb,  who  was  convinced  that  the 
enemy  was  satisfied  with  the  acquisition  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  and  did  not  design  to  attack  Fort  Ed- 
ward; and  before  the  18th  of  August,  the  governor 
received  such  intelligence  as  caused  him  to  revoke 
his  orders  for  raising  the  militia. 

All  that  were  upon  the  march,  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  General  Webb’s  orders, 
returned  home. 

It  is  almost  incredible,  that  4 qr  5,000  mefi,  most 
of  them  Canadians  and  savages,  should  give  such 
an  alarm  to  so  great  a province. 

Reports  were  spread  among  the  people,  that,  after 
the  surrender  of  the  fort,  the  garrison  had  been 
nassacred  by  the  Indians,  by  the  countenance  and 
connivance  of  the  French  general;  and  it  is  certain, 
that,  when  a detachment  of  the  French  army  was 
escorting  the  prisoners  on  their  way  to  Fort  Edward, 
the  Indians,  who  had  been  disappointed  in  their 
expectations  of  plunder,  fell  upon  the  English,  and 
stripped  many  of  them.  The  two  colonels,  Munro 
and  Young,  with  a great  part  of  the  prisoners,  either 
had  not  left,  or  went  back  to  the  French  army,  and 
complained  of  this  breach  of  the  capitulation.  About 
six  hundred  fled  into  the  woods,  some  quite,  and 
others  almost,  naked ; and  the  first  who  came  into 
Fort  Edward  reported  the  massacre  of  the  rest. 
Some  few  were  killed,  or  never  heard  of;  the  rest 
came  in,  one  after  another,  many  having  lost  their 
way  in  the  woods,  and  suffered  extreme  hardships. 
The  commander  of  the  Massachusetts  forces,  colonel 
Frye,  was  thought  to  be  lost ; but,  after  wandering 
about  some  days,  came  in  with  no  other  apparel 
than  his  shirt.  The  prisoners  acknowledged  that 
the  French  strove  to  restrain  the  Indians,  but  were 
overpowered. 

When  the  accounts  of  the  charge  attending  this 
alarm  were  exhibited  to  the  general  assembly,  it 
was  then  said  by  many  to  be  more  than  necessary. 
The  charge,  however,  was  allowed.  The  men  were 
paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  soldiers  who  had  en- 
listed into  the  service,  and  were  then  on  the  frontiers 
The  members  of  the  assembly  have  always  taken 
care  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  soldiers  in 
public  service,  whether  they  have  been  impressed 
without  any  promise  of  pay,  or  enlisted  upon  encou- 
ragement, or  assurances  given. 

Upon  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Fort  William  Henry, 
an  express  was  sent  to  Lord  Loudoun,  at  Halifax,  to 
inform  him  of  it,  and  of  the  probability  that  Fort 
Edward  would  meet  with  the  same  fate,  and  that 
the  enemy  would  make  advances  towards  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  ° 

The  express  met  his  lordship,  with  the  forces  un- 
der his  command,  on  his  passage  from  Halifax  to 
Mew  l ork.  He  wrote  to  governor  Pownall,  that  he 
proposed,  as  soon  as  he  should  come  to  land,  to 
march  directly  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  hoped  to 
give  a good  account  of  them.  He  recommended  to 
the  governor,  in  the  mean  time,  to  harass  and  dis- 
tress^ them,  but  not  to  hazard  an  engagement. 

While  the  English  fleet  and  army  were  at  Hali- 
mx,  preparing  for  a descent  upon  the  island  of  Cape 
Rreton,  endeavours  were  used  to  obtain  the  fullest 
know  ledge  of  the  enemy’s  force  there  ; but  the  ac- 
counts varied,  and  were  uncertain.  The  English 


troops  were  embarked,  in  order  to  proceed  on  the 
1st  of  August.  On  the  4th  of  August,  a French 
prize  was  brought  into  Halifax,  having  left  Louis- 
burg  a few  days  before.  It  appeared,  by  the  exa- 
mination of  the  prisoners,  that  there  were  seventeen 
ships  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates  then  at  Louis- 
burg,  with  four  thousand  regular  troops,  beside  the 
garrison.  The  summer  was  far  advanced.  The 
troops,  without  great  loss,  might  make  good  their 
landing  at  Chapeau-rouge  bay ; but  there  was  no 
probability  of  carrying  the  tow  n against  so  strong  a 
land  force,  and  a sea  force  superior  to  that  of  the 
English.  A defeat  would  have  exposed  the  English 
colonies  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  and  would 
have  been  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  British  inter- 
est in  America.  It  was  therefore  determined,  in  a 
council  of  war  of  the  sea  aud  land  officers,  by  all 
but  one  voice,  not  to  proceed. 

The  English  fleet,  however,  remained  waiting  the 
motions  of  the  French  fleet,  until  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember; when,  cruizing  off  Louisburg,  a violen 
storm  arose,  in  which  the  Tilbury,  a sixty  gun  shir 
was  driven  upon  the  rocks  and  lost ; ten  or  tweK-e 
other  ships  were  dismasted,  and  others  damaged, 
and  the  whole  fleet  scattered,  most  of  which  returned 
to  England. 

rLhe  French  fleet  had  an  opportunity,  the  whole 
month  of  October,  of  laying  waste  the  sea-ports  of 
New  England ; and  the  people  of  Boston  were  not 
free  from  fears,  until  news  arrived  of  its  having 
sailed  for  Europe. 

The  return  of  Lord  Loudoun,  with  his  troops,  freed 
the  colonies  from  apprehensions  of  danger  from 
any  new  inroads  of  French  or  Indian  enemies;  but 
winter  was  approaching,  which  caused  all  thoughts 
of  offensive  measures  to  be  laid  aside.  Thus  ended 
the  third  unsuccessful  campaign  in  America. 

When  the  governor  arrived,  the  general  assembly 
stood  prorogued  to  the  16th  of  August. 

Nothing  memorable  happened  in  this  short  ses- 
sion, except  a proposal  from  the  governor  to  the 
assembly,  to  pass  an  act,  “ to  empower  and  require 
the  civil  magistrate  to  take  up  and  assign  quarters 
for  such  of  the  king’s  troops  as  should  come  into  the 
province,  under  such  regulations,  that  the  troops 
might  be  well  accommodated,  and  the  province  be 
burdened  as  little  as  possible.” 

The  council  and  house,  in  a joint  message  to  the 
governor,  excused  themselves,  and  supposed  the 
barracks  at  the  castle,  which  were  intended  to  ac- 
commodate one  thousand  men,  together  with  the 
barrack  utensils,  fire,  and  light,  were  all  the  pro- 
vision proper  to  be  made  by  the  province. 

The  next  session  began  the  2-3d  of  November. 
In  the  recess,  recruiting  parties  arrived  in  Boston 
from  Nova  Scotia.  They  made  application  to  the 
governor  for  quarters.  He  directed  them  to  apply 
to  the  magistrates  in  Boston.  They  declined  doing 
any  thing.  Upon  representation  to  Lord  Loudoun” 
at  New  York,  he  sent  an  express  to  the  governor; 
made  a demand,  in  form,  of  quarters  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  alleging,  that  the  act  of  parliament  for 
quarters  extended  to  the  colonies,  which  made  any 
provincial  law  unnecessary ; complained  of  the  ma- 
gistrates in  Boston  for  not  complying  with  the  act  of 
r-arliament;  and  added,  that  he  had  ordered  his  mes 
senger  to  wait  forty-eight  hours  for  answer,  and  if, 
within  that  time,  his  demand  was  not  complied  with, 
he  would  march  one  regiment  which  he  had  in  Con- 
necticut, another  which  was  at  Long  Island,  and  a 
third  at  New  York  ; and  observed,  that  he  had  two 
more  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  if  they  began  their 
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march,  lie  would  on  no  terms  revoke  them,  until 
they  arrived  in  Boston. 

The  assembly  having  met  before  this  letter  ar- 
rived, the  governor  laid  the  letter  before  them,  and 
recommended  it  to  their  serious  and  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  probable  that  the  governor  himself  was  of 
opinion  that  the  act  of  parliament  did  not  extend  to 
America;  for,  in  three  or  four  days,  an  act  of  the 
province  passed  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature, 
making  provision  for  quartering  troops  in  public 
houses,  as  similar  to  the  provisions  made  by  act  of 
parliament,  as  the  difference  between  the  circum- 
stances of  the  kingdom  and  those  of  the  province 
would  admit.  Upon  transmitting  a copy  of  this  act 
to  Lord  Loudoun,  he  was  dissatisfied,  and  would  not 
allow  that  the  assembly  had  any  concern  in  the  dis- 
pute ; and  added,  “ that  in  time  of  war,  the  rules 
and  customs  of  war  must  govern.” 

This  also  was  laid  before  the  assembly,  and  pro- 
duced a message  to  the  governor,  declaring  the  opi- 
nion of  the  assembly,  that  the  act  of  parliament  did 
not  extend  to  the  plantations,  and  that  the  rules  and 
customs  of  war  were  not  the  rules  which  the  civil 
paagistrate  was  to  govern  himself  by,  but  that  a law 
of  the  province  was  necessary  for  his  justification. 
The  governor’s  letter,  or  perhaps  further  considera- 
tion upon  the  subject,  abated  the  resentment  of  the 
general,  and  caused  some  change  of  sentiments. 
The  answer  which  he  wrote  to  it,  being  communi- 
cated to  the  assembly,  produced  a memorable  mes- 
sage to  the  governor,  which  so  fully  expresses  the 
sense  which  they  then  had  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  parliament,  that  it  seems  to  be  very  pro- 
per to  insert  it  at  large. 

“ May  it  please  your  excellency, 

“ We  are  very  glad  to  perceive  by  the  letter  from 
his  excellency  the  earl  of  Loudoun,  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  direct  the  secretary  to  lay  before  us, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  general  court  is  so  well  ap- 
proved of,  and  that  he  has,  thereupon,  counter- 
manded the  orders  which  he  had  given  for  marching 
the  troops  to  be  quartered  and  billetted  within  this 
province. 

“We  thank  your  excellency  for  your  good  offices 
in  our  behalf,  and  for  the  care  and  pains  which  we 
are  sensible  you  have  taken  to  avert  the  troubles 
which  seemed  to  be  coming  upon  us.  We  doubt 
not,  that  future  assemblies  will  act  upon  the  same 
principles  with  this  assembly ; and  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts province  will  always  deserve'the  favourable 
opinion  of  the  general  of  his  majesty’s  forces. 

“We  wish  to  stand  perfectly  right  with  his  lord- 
ship,  and  it  will  be  a great  satisfaction  to  us,  if  we 
may  be  able  to  remove  his  misapprehension  of  the 
spring  and  motive  of  our  proceedings. 

“ His  lordship  is  pleased  to  say,  that  we  seem 
willing  to  enter  into  a dispute  upon  the  necessity  of 
a provincial  law  to  enforce  a British  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

“We  are  utterly  at  a loss  what  part  of  our  con- 
duct could  give  occasion  for  this  expression.  The 
point  in  which  we  were  obliged  to  differ  from  his 
lordship  was  the  extent  of  the  provision  made  by  act 
of  parliament  for  regulating  quarters.  We  thought 
it  did  not  reach  the  colonies.  Had  we  thought  that 
it  did  reach  us,  and  yet  made  an  act  of  our  own  to 
enforce  it,’  there  would  have  been  good  grounds  for 
his  lordship’s  exception,  but  being  fully  persuaded, 
that  the  provision  was  never  intended  for  us,  what 
better  step  could  we  take,  than,  agreeable  to  the 
twentieth  section  in  the  articles  of  war,  to  legulate 


quarters  as  the  circumstances  of  the  province  re- 
quire ; but  still,  as  similar  to  the  provision  made  in 
England  as  possible  ? And  how  can  it  be  inferred 
from  thence,  that  we  suppose  a provincial  act  ne- 
cessary to  enforce  an  act  of  parliament  ? 

“We  are  willing,  by  a due  exercise  of  the  pow- 
ers of  civil  government,  (and  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  your  excellency  concur  with  us,)  to  remove, 
as  much  as  may  be,  all  pretence  of  necessity  of  mi- 
litary government.  Such  measures,  we  are  sure, 
will  never  be  disapproved  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  our  dependence  upon  which  we  never  had 
a desire,  or  thought  of  lessening.  From  the  know- 
ledge your  excellency  has  acquired  of  us  you  will 
be  able  to  do  us  justice  in  this  regard. 

“ In  our  message  to  your  excellency,  which  you 
transmitted  to  his  lordship,  we  declared  that  the  act 
of  parliament,  the  extent  of  which  was  then  in  dis- 
pute, as  far  as  it  related  to  the  plantations,  had  al- 
ways been  observed  by  us. 

“ The  authority  of  all  acts  of  parliament  which 
concern  the  colonies,  and  extend  to  them,  is  ever 
acknowledged  in  all  the  courts  of  law,  and  made  the 
rule  of  all  judicial  proceedings  in  the  province. 
There  is  not  a member  of  the  general  court,  and  we 
know  no  inhabitant  within  the  bounds  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  ever  questioned  this  authority. 

“ To  prevent  any  ill  consequences  which  may 
arise  from  an  opinion  of  our  holding  such  principles, 
we  now  utterly  disavow  them,  as  we  should  readily 
have  done  at  any  time  past,  if  there  had  been  occa- 
sion for  it;  and  we  pray  that  his  lordship  may  be 
acquainted  therewith,  that  we  may  appear  in  a true 
light,  and  that  no  impressions  may  remain  to  our 
disadvantage.” 

This  address  or  message  was  drawn  up  by  Mr 
Hutchinson,  then  a member  of  the  council,  and  of 
the  committee. 

The  expectation  of  favour  from  parliament,  in  the 
reimbursement  of  their  expenses,  induced  the  coun- 
cil and  assembly  to  make  and  publish  so  explicit  a 
declaration  of  their  principles,  lest  the  construction 
which  the  general  had  put  upon  their  refusal  to 
conform  to  the  mutiny  act  might  operate  to  their 
prejudice.  They  were  nevertheless  the  real  princi- 
ples of  those  who  made  the  declaration,  and  not 
merely  pretended,  to  serve  a purpose. 

The  governor,  observing  that  his  predecessor  had 
suffered  the  house  to  take  to  themselves  some  share 
of  that  military  authority,  which  the  charter  gives 
to  the  office  of  a governor,  endeavoured  to  make  a 
reform.  In  the  grants  of  money  for  the  defence  of 
the  province,  the  house,  with  whom  all  grants  must 
originate,  in  several  late  instances,  had  appropriated 
the  money  granted,  to  the  payment1  of  such  a num 
ber  of  men  as  should  be  posted  in  such  places,  or 
employed  in  such  service,  as  the  votes  of  the  house 
expressed,  and  restrained  the  governor  and  council 
from  drawing  it  out  of  the  treasury  for  any  other 
purpose.  Mr.  Shirley,  to  keep  the  house  in  good 
humour,  and  thereby  to  promote  his  general  design, 
had  submitted  to  this  invasion.  Mr.  Pownall,  for 
some  days,  suffered  a grant,  made  in  this  form,  to 
lie  before  him;  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the 
house  to  depart  from  this  irregularity ; but  they  were 
tenacious  of  it,  and  he  gave  his  assent,  protesting 
against  the  vote  as  a breach  of  the  constitution.  Nc 
notice  was  taken  of  this  in  England,  where  there 
was  no  disposition  to  contend  with  the  colonies,  nor 
any  apprehension  of  serious  consequences  from  the 
advances  made  by  the  people  upon  the  prerogative. 

The  Massachusetts  assembly,  which  had  been 
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nsed  to  take  the  lead,  proposed  to  the  other  New 
England  assemblies  a meeting  by  commissioners,  to 
agree  upon  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  New 
England  colonies.  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode 
Island  returned  no  answer  to  this  proposal.  Con- 
necticut appointed  commissioners,  who  met  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commissioners  at  Boston,  and  a plan  of 
measures  was  agreed  upon,  and  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island  were  invited  to  accede ; but  the 
whole  affair  dropped,  by  the  neglect  of  the  assem- 
blies to  act  upon  the  report  of  the  commissioners. 

(1758.)  Lord  Loudoun,  soon  after,  appointed  a 
meeting  of  the  governors  of  New  York  and  of  the 
New  England  colonies,  or  of  commissioners  from  the 
colonies,  together  with  such  officers  of  the  army  as  he 
thought  fit,  to  be  held  at  Hartford  in  Connecticut, 
20th  of  February,  where  he  intended  to  lay  before 
them  a plan  of  measures  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
governor  of  Massachusetts  bay,  New  York,  and  Con- 
necticut, and  two  commissioners  from  Rhode  Island, 
met  accordingly;  but  it  soon  appeared,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  private  opinions  of  the  governors 
or  commissioners,  they  could  not  ensure  the  concur- 
rence of  the  assemblies.  The  general,  not  being 
able  to  effect  his  purpose  at  this  meeting,  went  for- 
ward to  Boston,  hoping  to  succeed  as  well  there  as 
he  had  done  the  last  year.  But  he  was  disappointed. 
He  came  to  town  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  the 
assembly.  The  governor,  in  his  speech,  recom- 
mended to  make  provision  for  a suitable  body  of 
forces  to  co-operate  in  aid  and  assistance  to  his 
majesty’s  troops,  to  the  eastward. 

This  gave  room  to  conjecture  that  another  expe- 
dition to  Louisburg  was  intended.  The  season  was 
advanced,  .and  there  was  no  time  to  spare.  Twenty- 
two  hundred  men  was  the  full  number  desired. 
Irom  some  cause  or  other,  the  general  and  the 
governor  did  not  perfectly  harmonize.  The  propo- 
sal laboured  in  the  assembly.  Six  days  were  spent 
without  any  vote.  Certain  queries  were  then  laid 
before  the  general,  to  which  answers  were  desired. 
How  long  are  the  men  to  continue  in  service? 
What  officers  are  they  to  be  under  ? Where  is  the 
command  to  be  ? How  are  they  to  be  paid,  armed, 
and  victualled  ? What  is  their  destination  ? What 
willbe  the  whole  force,  when  they  shall  have  joined  it  ? 

The  general  was  much  displeased  with  these  queries, 
considered  them  as  dilatory  pleas,  and  was  delibe- 
rating in  what  manner  to  reply  to  them,  when  an 
express  came  to  town  from  New  York,  bringing  intel- 
ligence  that  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  was  superseded, 
and  Major-General  Abercrombie  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  his  majesty’s  forces.  The  same 
express  brought  letters  to  the  governor  from  the 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Pitt,  recommending,  in  the 
strongest  terpas,  an  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  giving  encouragement  that  a compensa- 
tion should  be  made  in  proportion.  It  was  expected, 
that  the  fbices  woula  be  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  Canada ; the  object,  above  all  others,  wished  for 
by  the  people  of  New  England.  The  house  now 
mane  no  queries,  but  came  immediately  to  a resolve, 

“ to  raise  seven  thousand  men  by  enlistment  for  the 
intended  expedition  against  Canada,  to  be  formed 
into  regiments  under  such  officers,  being  inhabitants 
of  the  province,  as  his  excellency  the  captain-general 
shall  appoint;  to  continue  in  service  no  longer  than 
the  first  of  November,  and  to  be  dismissed  as  much 
sooner  as  his  majesty’s  service  shall  admit.” 

This  was  the  greatest  exertion  ever  made  bv  the 

Srovince.  From  the  proposal  made  by  Lord  Lou- 
oun,  they  expected  nothing  more  than  another  at- 


tempt upon  Louisburg.  Now,  they  had  in  view  the 
country  westward,  considered  the  reduction  of  Ti- 
conderoga  and  Crown  Point  to  be  certain,  and  that 
the  possession  of  all  Canada  would  soon  follow.  But 
the  benefits  expected  from  this  acquisition  were  no- 
thing marc  than  a freedom  from  that  distress  which 
they  were  liable  to,  every  time  a war  broke  out  be- 
tween England  and  France.  Whenever  America 
should  be  actually  subject  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  British  empire,  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
reason  to  fear  French  nor  Indian  enemies,  which 
had  been  a scourge  to  the  colonies  from  their  first 
settlement.  An  empire,  separate  or  distinct  from 
Britain,  was  then  expected,  or  desired.  From  the 
common  increase  of  inhabitants,  in  a part  of  the 
globe  which  nature  afforded  every  inducement  to 
cultivate,  settlements  would  gradually  extend ; and, 
in  distant  ages,  an  independent  empire  would  pro- 
bably be  formed.  This  was  the  language  of  that  day. 

Seven  thousand  men  was  a great.proportion  of  the 
whole  people  to  be  raised,  and  sent  out  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  bounty  to  enlist  was  large:  the  wages 
of  a soldier  were  much  higher  than  those  of  a°ny 
soldiers  in  Europe.  Many  officers  depended  upon 
the  number  of  men  they  could  enlist,  to  entitle  them 
to  their  commissions.  Four  thousand  five  hundred 
only  could  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and 
the  remaining  twenty-five  hundred,  by  a subsequent 
act  or  order  of  court,  were  drawn  from  the  militia, 
and  impressed  into  the  service.  Between  two  and 
three  thousand  men  were  raised  by  the  other  colo- 
nies,  which  made  more  than  nine  thousand  provin- 
cials, who,  with  between  six  and  seven  thousand  re- 
gulars and  rangers  in  the  king’s  pay  included,  all 
marched  to  lake  George,  where  general  Abercrom- 
bie in  person  was  in  command.  Lord  Howe  ar- 
rived in  Boston,  from  England,  after  the  forces  had 
left  the  province,  and,  immediately  upon  his  land- 
mg,  began  his  journey,  and  joined  the  army  before 
any  action  took  place. 

This  body  of  men,  the  greatest  which  had  ever 
been  assembled  in  arms  in  America,  since  it  was 
settled  by  the  English,  embarked  on  lake  George, 
the  5th  of  July,  for  the  French  fortress  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  and  landed  the  next  day  at  a cove,  and  landing- 
place,  from  whence  a way  led  to  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  enemy.  Seven  thousand  men,  in  four  co- 
lumns, then  began  a march  through  a thick  wood. 
The  columns  were  necessarily  broken;  their  guides 
were  unskilful;  the  men  were  bewildered  and  lost; 
and  parties  fell  in  one  upon  another.  Lord  Howe, 
the  hfe  of  the  army,  at  the  head  of  a column  which 
was  supported  by  the  light  infantry,  being  advanced, 
fell  in  with  a party  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  about 
four  hundred  regulars  and  some  Indians.  Many  of 
them  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  eight 
taken  prisoners.  This,  however,  was  a dearly  pur- 
chased victory,  for  lord  Howe  was  the  first  who  fell 
on  the  English  side : whether  shot  by  the  enemy, 
or  by  his  own  people,  was  uncertain.  One  of  the 
provincial  colonels  present  supposed  the  last,  not 
merely  from  the  disorderly  firing,  but  from  aView 
of  the  body ; the  ball  entering,  as  he  said,  at  his 
back,  when  he  was  facing  the  enemy. 

The  general  assembly  at  Massachusetts  Bay,  upon 
a suggestion  from  the  governor  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, testified  their  respect  to  the  memory  of  lord 
Howe,  by  granting  a sum  of  money  for  a monument, 
which  has  been  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

“ In  the  house  of  representatives. 

“ The  great  and  general  court,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  sense  which  the  province  had,  of  the  services 
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and  military  virtues  of  the  late  lord  viscount  Howe, 
who  fell  in  the  last  campaign,  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  the  colonies,  and  also  to  express  the  affection 
which  their  officers  and  soldiers  bore  to  his  command, 

“ Ordered,  that  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  to  the 
order  of  the  present  lord  viscount  Howe,  for  erect- 
ing a monument  to  his  lordship’s  memory,  to  be 
built  in  such  manner,  and  situated  in  such  place,  as 
the  present  lord  viscount  Howe  shall  choose,  and 
that  his  excellency  the  governor  be  desired  to  ac- 
quaint his  lordship  therewith,  in  such  manner  that 
the  testimony  be  engraved  on  such  monument. 

“ In  council  read  and  concurred 

“ Consented  to  by  the  governor.” 

The  report  of  his  death  caused  consternation  as 
well  as  grief,  through  the  army,  which  had  placed 
much  confidence  in  him. 

The  troops  returned,  the  next  day,  to  the  place 
where  they  landed,  much  fatigued.  Colonel  Brad- 
street,  having  been  sent  with  a detachment  to  take 
possession  of  a saw-mill  at  about  two  miles  distance 
from  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  at  Ticonderoga, 
found  it  deserted. 

The  army  marched  there  that  evening.  The  pri- 
soners agreed  in  their  accounts,  that  the  enemy’s 
force  was  about  6000  men,  of  which  eight  battalions 
were  regular  troops,  the  remainder  Canadians  and 
Indians ; that  they  were  encamped  before  the  fort, 
and  were  enclosing  their  camp  with  the  best  breast- 
work they  could,  by  felling  trees  with  their  branches 
interwoven,  &c. ; that  3000  men  had  been  sent  off 
under  Monsieur  dc  Levi,  mostly  Canadians  and 
Indians,  to  the  Mohawk  river,  but,  upon  news  of 
the  approach  of  the  English  army,  had  been  recalled, 
and  were  expected  every  hour. 

From  this  intelligence,  the  general  thought  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost,  and  that  an  attack  should  be 
made  without  delay. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Mr.  Clerk,  the 
chief  engineer,  was  sent  to  reconnoitre.  He  judged 
it  practicable  to  carry  the  works,  if  attacked  before 
they  were  completed.  It  was,  thereupon,  resolved 
to  begin  immediately. 

The  whole  army,  except  a guard  for  the  boats,  and 
a provincial  i*egimcnt  at  a saw-mill,  was  in  motion. 
The  attack  was  to  be  made  by  the  regular  forces, 
who  had  orders  to  march  up  to  the  breast-work,  rush 
upon  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  but  not  to  fire  themselves 
until  they  should  be  within  the  works. 

The  provincials  in  the  rear  were  to  support  the 
regulars,  who  advanced  with  great  bravery,  but  were 
surprised  to  find  the  in'-renchment  much  stronger 
than  lepresented. 

The  enemy  were  within  a breast-work,  which  had 
been  thrown  up  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  The  ground 
before  it  was  covered  to  a considerable  breadth  with 
trees  fallen  one  upon  another,  and  the  branches 
interwoven  so  thick  as  to  bar  the  passage  of  the 
troops,  while  they  were  exposed  to  the  swivel  guns 
and  small  arms  of  the  enemy  incessantly  firing  upon 
them.  The  provincials,  generally  undisciplined, 
could  not  be  kept  from  firing  in  the  rear,  and  at 
random ; and  some  of  their  own  officers  admitted, 
that  some  of  the  regulars  probably  fell  by  that  cir- 
cumstance. Major  Proby,  lieut.  colonel  Bever,  and 
other  officers,  were  killed  whilst  attempting  to 
mount  the  breast-work  ; which  but  a small  part  of 
the  army  had  reached,  when  they  were  called  off 
from  the  attack,  which  had  been  several  times  re- 
peated, the  whole  action  having  continued  two  or 
three  hours, 


About  500  regulars  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and 
about  1,200  wounded.  Of  the  provincials  100  were 
killed,  and  250  wounded. 

The  army  still  consisted  of  13  or  14,000. 

The  enemy  was  much  inferior  in  number.  The 
retreat,  nevertheless,  was  precipitate.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  9th  the  whole  army  embarked  in 
their  boats,  and  arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake, 
and  landed  in  the  evening.  Provisions,  intrenching 
tools,  and  many  stores,  of  various  kinds  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  English  arms  have  rarely 
suffered  greater  disgrace. 

Before  the  news  of  this  ill  success,  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  bay  had  acquainted  the  general, 
that  the  militia  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness.  After  the  repulse,  the  general  thanked 
him  for  the  orders,  but  hoped  he  should  not  want 
the  men.  Letters  came  also  to  the  governor,  to  be 
forwarded  to  General  Amherst,  at  Louisburg,  to  call 
him  from  thence,  as  soon  as  the. service  would  admit. 
These  letters  never  were  received  by  General  Am- 
herst, nor  was  it  known  how  they  could  miscarry. 
The  failure  caused  a delay  until  duplicates  came  to 
hand,  and  he  did  not  arrive  in  Boston  until  the  13th 
of  September.  He  began  his  march  from  Boston 
to  Albany,  with  4,500  men,  on  the  16th. 

Whether  any  further  attempt  would  have  been 
made  that  year,  if  they  had  arrived  sooner,  is  doubt- 
ful. It  is  certain  that,  whatever  may  have  been  in 
contemplation,  nothing  was  done,  and  General  Am- 
herst, in  a short  time,  himsplf  returned  to  Boston, 
and  went  from  thence  to  Halifax. 

In  the  interval  between  the  repulse  at  Ticonde- 
roga and  the  arrival  of  General  Amherst,  Colonel 
Bradstreet,  with  3,000  of  the  provincials,  and  120 
regulars,  stole  a march  upon  Montcalm,  and  before 
be  could  send  a detachment  from  his  army  to  lake 
Ontario,  by  the  way  of  St.  Lawrence,  went  up  the 
Mohawk  river.  About  the  25th  of  August,  they  ar- 
rived at  fort  Frontenac,  surprised  the  garrison,  who 
were  made  prisoners  of  war,  took  and  destroyed  nine 
small  vessels  and  much  merchandise; — but  having 
intelligence  of  a large  body  of  the  enemy  near, 
they  made  haste  back  to  Albany.  It  was  an  expe- 
dition of  eclat.  The  men  complained  of  undergoing 
greater  hardship  than  they  had  ever  undergone  be- 
fore, and  many  sickened  and  died  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  march. 

Louisburg  was  reduced  this  year,  by  the  fleet  un- 
der Admiral  Boscawen,  and  the  army  under  General 
Amherst.  It  did  not  surrender  until  the  26th  of 
July.  Whatever  the  plan  may  have  been,  it  was 
too  late  to  proceed  upon  an  expedition  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  They  had  no  knQwledge  then  of 
Abercrombie’s  misfortune.  Admiral  Boscawen,  after 
taking  possession  of  'he  island  St.  John,  included 
in  the  capitulation  of  Louisburg,  sailed  with  the  fleet 
for  England. 

An  expedition  for  dispossessing  the  French  of  Fort 
du  Quesne,  near  the  Ohio,  had,  at  first,  a very  un- 
favourable prospect.  The  English  forces  met  with 
a variety  of  obstructions  and  discouragements;  and, 
when  they  had  advanced  within  thirty  or  forty  miles 
of  the  fort,  were  at  a stand,  deliberating  whether 
they  should  go  forward,  or  not.  Receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  garrison  was  in  a weak  condition, 
they  pushed  on.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  fort,  they 
met  with  no  opposition.  The  enemy  had  deserted 
it  some  days  before,  for  want  of  provisions,  as  was 
generally  believed;  and  it  was  added,  that  the  pro- 
visions intended  to  supply  that  fort  were  destroyed 
by  Bradstreet  at  fort  Frontenac.  Its  greatest  so* 
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i*urity  seems  to  have  been  the  difficulty  of  coming 
at  it,  with  nn  army  furnished  with  artillery,  &c. 

The  Massachusetts  forces  this  year  suffered  much 
bv  mortality  while  in  camp;  aud  great  numbers 
died  by  sickness  upon  the  road,  and  after  their  re- 
turn ; especially  of  those  who  were  in  Bradstreet’s 
expedition. 

The  commissions  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Esq.  for 
lieut.-governor,  and  Andrew  Oliver,  Esq.  for  secre- 
tary of  Massachusetts  bay,  were  published  in  council, 
June  1. 1758. 

The  ill  success  of  General  Abercrombie  at  Ticon- 
deroga  caused  his  recall.  He  seemed  to  expect  and 
desire  it.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Amherst. 

(1759.)  Whatever  might  be  the  real  intentions  of 
government  in  1758,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  of 
its  determination  in  1759,  to  prosecute  with  vigour 
an  expedition  against  Canada.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  governor,  pressed  with  much  earnestness, 
the  raising,  this  year,  of  as  many  men  as  were  raised 
the  last;  and  promised,  as  he  had  done  before,  a re- 
compense in  proportion  to  the  active  vigour  and 
strenuous  efforts  wherewith  the  province  should  ex- 
ert itself. 

The  difficulty  of  carrying  the  vote  of  the  assembly, 
last  vear,  for  7,000  men,  into  effect,  caused  a less 
number  to  be  voted  this  year.  The  whole  to  be 
raised  was  5,000  only ; and,  of  these,  400  were  to 
be  employed  under  the  governor,  as  a guard  or  de- 
fence in  building  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Penobscot.  This  was  consented  to  by  the  general 
at  the  governor’s  request.  As  the  navy  was  in  great 
want  of  seamen,  it  was  also  agreed,  that  as  many 
men  as  would  enlist  for  the  sea  service  should  be  ac- 
counted part  of  the  number;  and  provision  was  made, 
that  if  the  whole  number  did  not  enlist  within  a time 
limited,  the  deficiency  should  be  made  good  by  an 
impress. 

The  general  was  dissatisfied,  and  repeatedly  made 
demands  of  additional  numbers.  At  length,  it  was 
resolved  to  increase  the  bounty,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage 1,500  more  to  enlist;  but  if  this  encouragement 
should  not  effect  the  enlistment,  there  was  no  power 
to  impress.  The  number,  hovverver,  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  former  attempts 
for  the  reduction  of  Canada,  by  the  co-operation  of 
an  army  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  another  by 
lake  Champlain,  the  same  plan  was  laid  again. 

In  two  former  expeditions,  the  forces  intended  by 
the  lakes  were. of  no  use;  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  was  at  liberty  to  oppose  the  army  by  the 
river.  There  was  the  utmost  hazard  of  failure  this 
year,  from  the  like  cause. 

It  wras  proposed,  with  a large  body  of  regulars 
and  provincials,  under  General  Amherst,  to  remove 
the  French  from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and 
also  from  their  fort  at  Niagara.  The  occupation  of 
the  two  former  by  the  English  would  open  a way  to 
Canada  through  lake  Champlain. 

In  the  month  of  July,  General  Amherst  took  pos- 
session of  the  enemy’s  lines  at  Ticonderoga,  which 
they  abandoned,  after  setting  fire  to  the  fort:  and, 
the  beginning  of  August,  the  fort  at  Crown  Point, 
having  been  abandoned  also  by  the  French,  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  English. 

Brigadier  Prideaux  had  been  sent  with  a proper 
force  to  besiege  the  fort  at  Niagara,  and,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  walking  in  the  trenches,  was  killed  by  the 
carelessness  of  his  own  gunner  in  firing  a cohorn. 

Colonel  Gage,  upon  the  intelligence  of  this  loss, 
was  sent  from  Crown  Point  by  General  Amherst  to 


succeed  Brigadier  Prideaux.  Luckily  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  who,  as  the  next  officer  on  the  spot, 
took  the  command  upon  Prideaux’s  death,  a body  of 
1,200  men  from  Detroit,  &c.,  making  an  attempt,  on 
the  24th  of  July,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  fort 
as  a reinforcement,  were  intercepted,  and  killed, 
taken,  or  dispersed;  and,  the  next  day,  the  garrison 
capitulated.  There  were  great  obstructions  to  the 
passage  of  an  army  from  lake  Ontario  into  Canada 
by  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  general  recom- 
mended to  Colonel  Gage  to  take  post  at  La  Ga- 
lette,  but  too  many  difficulties  attended  such  an 
attempt,  and  it  was  laid  aside ; and  no  assistance 
could  be  afforded  to  the  army  before  Quebec  from 
this  quarter. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August,  General 
Amherst  received  information  at  Crown  Point,  that 
M.  Bourlemaque  was  encamped  at  Isle  aux  Noix  with 
3,500  men,  and  100  cannon,  and  that  the  French 
had  four  vessels  on  the  lake,  under  the  command  o» 
the  captain  of  a man  of  war.  It  was  judged  neces- 
sary to  build  a brigantine,  a radeau,  and  a sloop  of 
sixteen  guns.  There  could  be  no  prospect  of  having 
such  a fleet  ready  until  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  fleet  under  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  with  the 
army  under  General  Wolfe,  arrived  before  Quebec 
the  latter  part  of  June.  The  general,  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  gain  the  possession  of  that 
city,  was,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  in  a critical 
situation,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  met  with  “ such 
a choice  of  difficulties,  as  to  be  at  a loss  how  to  de- 
termine.” 

With  an  army,  of  which,  he  says,  “between  4 
and  5,000  men  were  nearly  the  whole  strength,” 
he  landed  on  the  13th  of  September,  and,  with  the 
loss  of  his  own  life,  obtained  a victory  over  the  ene- 
my, which  was  made  the  more  certain  by  the  fall  of 
Montcalm,  the  French  general,  about  the  same  time 
with  that  of  the  English  general. 

General  Monckton  being  shot  through  the  lungs, 
which  happily  did  not  prove  mortal,  the  completing 
of  the  victory,  and  the  reduction  of  the  city  by  capi- 
tulation, three  days  after,  was  reserved  for  General 
Townshend. 

No  communication  could  be  opened  between  the 
two  armies : but  it  is  extremely  probable,  that,  if  a 
great  part  of  the  French  force  had  not  been  with- 
drawn from  Quebec  to  attend  the  motions  of  General 
Amherst,  the  attempt  made  by  General  Wolfe  must 
have  failed. 

The  Massachusetts  forces  this  year  wrere  of  great 
service.  2,500  served  in  garrison  at  Louisburg  and 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  room  of  the  regular  troops,  taken 
from  thence  to  serve  under  General  Wolfe.  Several 
hundred  served  on  board  the  king’s  ships  as  seamen, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  6,500  men,  voted  in  the 
spring,  served  under  General  Amherst.  Besides 
this  force,  upon  application  from  General  Wolfe, 
300  more  were  raised  and  sent  to  Quebec  by  the 
lieut.-governor,  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  at 
Penobscot.  These  served  as  pioneers,  aud  in  other 
capacities,  in  which  the  regulars  must  otherwise  have 
been  employed. 

The  city  of  Quebec  was  reduced.  Montreal  he* 
came  the  seat  of  the  French  governor.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada,  in  general,  remained  subjects  of  the 
French  king,  and  a considerable  military  force  was 
still  within  the  province.  General  Amherst,  on  the 
11th  of  October,  embarked  his  army  in  batteaus, 
under  the  convoy  of  the  armed  vessels  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  built,  and  went  from  Crown  Point  part 
of  the  way  down  the  lake;  but  meeting  with  bad 
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weather  and  contrary  winds,  on  the  19th  resolved 
to  return  to  Crown  Point,  and  to  desist  from,  any 
further  attempt  until  the  next  year. 

The  fleet  returned  to  England,  and  General  Mur- 
ray was  left  in  command  with  a strong  garrison  at 
Quebec. 

Such  of  the  Massachusetts  forces  as  had  been  sent 
to  Louisburg  and  Nova  Scotia  were  held  in  service, 
although  the  term  for  which  they  enlisted  was  ex- 
pired. The  remainder  were  discharged,  and  re- 
turned home. 

(1760.)  General  Amherst  made  application  to  the 
Massachusetts  for  the  same  number  of  men  for  the 
service  of  the  next  year,  as  they  had  raised  the  last. 
The  reduction  of  Canada  was  still  the  object.  This 
alone  was  found  to  be  a sufficient  stimulus  to  the 
assembly,  and  they  did  not  need  other  arguments 
from  the  governor.  The  generous  compensations 
which  had  been  every  year  made  by  parliament,  not 
only  alleviated  the  burden  of  taxes,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  heavy,  but,  by  the  importation  of 
such  large  sums  of  specie,  increased  commerce;  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  war  added  to 
the  wealth  ot  the  province,  though  the  compensation 
did  not  amount  to  one-half  the  charges  of  government. 

The  assembly,  at  the  session  in  January,  1760, 
first  granted  a large  bounty  to  the  men  in  garrison 
at  Louisburg  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  encourage  them 
to  continue  in  service.  A vote  was  then  passed  for 
raising  5,000  men  more,  upon  the  same  encourage- 
ment as  those  of  the  last  year  had  received.  Soon 
after,  the  governor  received  letters  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
maliing  the  like  requisition  as  had  been  made  by 
him  last  year,  and  giving  the  same  assurances  of 
compensation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
English  interest  in  Canada  was  in  a precarious  state. 
Quebec  had  been  besieged  in  the  spring,  after  a bat- 
tle in  which  General  Murray  had  lost  a considerable 
part  of  his  garrison.  Fortunately,  Lord  Colville 
arrived  at  a critical  time,  and  caused  the  siege  to  be 
raised. 

This  danger  being  over,  and  there  being  no  pro- 
bability of  any  French  force  from  Europe,  it  seemed 
agreed,  that  all  Canada  must  fall  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  The  Massachusetts  enlistments  went 
on  but  slowly.  Only  3,300  of  the  proposed  5,000 
men  enlisted,  and  700  only  remained  in  garrisons  at 
Louisburg  and  Nova  Scotia. 

A fire  in  Boston,  the  night  after  the  20th  of  March, 
exceeded  the  great  fire,  as  it  had  always  been  styled, 
in  1711.  It  began  in  Corn  hill,  at  a house  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Brazen  Head,  south  of  the  town- 
house.  Three  or  four  houses  were  burnt,  and  the 
progress  of  it  seemed  to  be  stopped,  when  a violent 
wind  at  north-west  came  on  suddenly,  and  it  con- 
sumed, in  that  direction,  between  Cornhill  and  the 
harbour,  150  houses  great  and  small.  The  news- 
papers made  the  damage  amount  to  300,000/.  ster- 
ling. A brief  from  the  governor  supposed,  that,  at 
a moderate  computation,  it  amounted  to  at  least 
100,000/.  Others,  who  had  observed  the  increased 
value  of  the  land  upon  which  the  houses  stood,  esti- 
mated the  loss  at  not  more  than  50,000/.,  and  judged, 
that  if  the  donations  could  have  been  equally  distri- 
buted, no  great  loss  would  have  been  sustained. 

Governor  Pownall’s  administration  was  short.  In 
November  1759,  it  was  thought  proper  to  nominate 
him  to  the  government  of  South  Carolina,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Littleton,  appointed  governor  of  Ja- 
maica. Mr.  Bernard,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Pownall. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Pownall’s  recall  did  not  arrive 


in  Boston  until  the  latter  part  of  February.  He  con- 
tinued there  until  the  election  of  counsellors  was 
past  for  the  year  1760,  and  sailed  for  England  the 
3rd  of  June. 

From  the  arrival  of  Governor  Bernard , August  2nd, 
1760,  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 

(1700.)  Mr.  Bernard  was  detained  in  New  Jer- 
sey, waiting  for  his  commission  longer  than  he  ex- 
pected. In  this  time  the  business  of  the  assembly, 
which  Mr.  Pownall  had  left  sitting,  was  completed 
by  Mr  Hutchinson,  the  lieutenant-governor,  who 
made  a short  prorogation,  thp.t  the  new  governor 
might  have  the  earliest  opportunity  of  meeting 
them,  if  he  thought  fit.  The  people  had  conceived 
a very  favourable  opinion  of  him,  and  evidenced  it 
by  public  marks  of  respect,  as  he  travelled  through 
the  province,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  the  seat  o( 
gove-rnment. 

In  this  session  an  addition  was  made  of  five  hun- 
dred men  to  the  forces  under  General  Amherst.  The 
county  of  York  was  divided,  and  two  new  counties 
erected,  Lincoln,  and  Cumberland,  on  the  eastern 
side,  the  western  part  retaining  the  name  of  York. 

The  Massachusetts  forces  served  this  year,  in 
conjunction  with  other  provincials  and  about  1600 
regulars,  under  Colonel  Haviland.  They  entered 
Canada  from  Crown  Point  by  lake  Champlain  ; while 
General  Amherst,  with  the  troops  under  his  imme- 
diate command,  went  from  Albany,  by  the  Mohawk 
river,  to  lake  Ontario,  and  from  thence  by  the  river 
St.  Lawrence ; and  General  Murray,  with  part  of 
the  army  which  was  at  Quebec,  went  from  thence 
up  the  same  river.  The  three  armies  met  about  the 
same  time  at  Montreal ; which  facilitated  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  city,  and  of  course  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Canada. 

The  news  of  this  event  was  brought  to  Boston  on 
the  23d  of  September,  and  was  no  where  received 
with  greater  joy,  no  part  of  the  king’s  dominions 
being  more  interested  in  it. 

Governor  Bernard,  in  his  speech  to  the  assembly 
upon  this  occasion,  put  them  in  mind  of  “ the  bless- 
ings they  derive  from  their  subjection  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, without  which  they  could  not  now  have  been 
a free  people;  for  no  other  nation  upon  earth  could 
have  delivered  them  from  the  power  they  had  to 
contend  with.” 

The  council,  in  their  address,  acknowledge  that, 
“ to  their  relation  to  Great  Britain,  they  owe  their 
present  freedom,”  and  then  echo  back,  in  imitation 
of  the  pattern,  they  aimed  to  follow  in  addresses, 
that  “ no  other  nation  upon  earth  could  have  deli- 
vered them  from  the  power  they  had  to  contend  with.” 

The  house,  without  scrupling  to  make,  in  express 
words,  the  acknowledgment  of  their  subjection,  ne- 
vertheless explain  the  nature  of  it.  They  “ are 
sensible  of  the  blessings  derived  to  the  British  colo- 
nies from  their  subjection  to  Great  Britain  ; and  the 
whole  world  must  be  sensible  of  the  blessings  de- 
rived to  Great  Britain,  from  the  loyalty  of  the  colo- 
nies in  general,  and  from  the  efforts  of  this  province 
in  particular;  which,  for  more  than  a century  past, 
has  been  wading  in  blood,  and  laden  with  the  ex- 
penses of  repelling  the  common  enemy;  without 
which  efforts,  Great  Britain,  at  this  day,  might  have 
had  no  colonies  to  defend  and  in  the  same  address 
they  observe,  that  “ the  connection  between  the  mo- 
ther country  and  these  provinces  is  founded  on  the 
principles  of filial  obedience , protection,  and  justice.” 

These  addresses  have  the  appearance  of  caution, 
which  are  not  before  met  with  in  any  nublic  papers 
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glace  the  revolution.  Perhaps  it  was  observed  only 
by  the  persons  who  composed  them,  and  not  by  the 
council  or  house  in  general. 

The  greatest  hopes  from  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  public  prayers  of 
the  clergy,  as  well  as  from  the  conversation  of  people 
in  general,  was,  “ to  sit  quiet  under  their  own  vines 
and  fig  trees,  and  to  have  none  to  make  them  afraid.” 
All  they  had  ever  suffered,  as  a community,  had  been 
from  their  French  and  Indian  neighbours.  In  every 
respect,  except  the  charges  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  Indian  wars,  they  had  felt  less  of  the  bur- 
dens of  government,  than  any  people  besides,  who 
enjoved  so  much  of  the  benefit  of  it.  That  their 
civil  and  religious  principles  might  be  transmitted 
Jo  the  latest  posterity,  was  an  expression  in  general 
use  among  the  clergy. 

In  Massachusetts  bay  especially,  there  was  a very- 
general  satisfaction  wdth  the  form  of  government  ac- 
cording to  their  charter.  Although  under  the  first 
charter,  the  government  had  been  more  popular,  the 
governor  himself  being  annually  elected,  they  were 
so  fully  satisfied  with  the  new,  that  few  persons,  if 
any,  wished  to  return  to  the  old.  From  heats  and 
animosities  in  popular  elections  in  towns,  they 
judged  of  the  danger  from  such  an  election  by  all 
the  people  of  the  province. 

The  controversies  between  governors  and  their 
assemblies  had  been  occasioned  by  different  con- 
structions of  their  respective  powers,  as  derived  from 
the  charter;  but  these  were  pretty  well  settled. 
When  a people  are  in  such  a state,  they  are  not  apt 
to  be  disturbed  by  mere  theoretical  notions  of  govern  - 
ment,  or  with  ideas  of  any  particular  degree  of  natu- 
ral liberty  which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  alienate. 

Speculative  men  had  already  figured  in  their 
minds  an  American  empire,  but  in  such  distant 
ages,  that  no  body  then  living  could  expect  to  see 
it.  Besides,  whilst  the  French  remained  upon  the 
continent,  the  English  were  apprehensive  lest, 
sooner  or  later,  they  should  be  driven  from  it.  But 
as  soon  as  they  were  removed,  a new  scene  opened. 
The  prospect  was  greatly  enlarged.  There  was  no- 
thing to  obstruct  a gradual  progress  of  settlements, 
through  a vast  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  two  colonies  of  Massachusetts  bay  and  Con- 
necticut claimed,  by  charters,  the  property  of  this 
vast  territory,  at  their  sole  disposal,  so  far  as  came 
within  the  latitudes  to  which  they  were  limited ; the 
small  territory,  possessed  by  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  only  excepted. 

Men  whose  minds  were  turned  to  calculations 
found  that  the  colonies  increased  so  rapidly,  as  to 
double  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  a much  shorter 
space  of  time  than  had  been  imagined. 

From  the  number  of  inhabitants  then  in  the  se- 
veral colonies,  and  a supposition  that,  for  the  time 
to  come,  they  might  increase  in  the  same  proportion 
as  In  the  time  past,  the  colonies  would  soon  exceed 
the  parent  state. 

These  considerations  did  not,  of  themselves,  im- 
mediately occasion  any  plan,  or  even  a desire,  of 
independency.  They  produced  a higher  sense  of 
the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  colonies. 

» Advantages  in  any  respect,  enjoyed  by  the  sub- 
jects in  England,  which  were  not  enjoyed  by  the 
subjects  in  the  colonies,  began  to  be  considered  in 
an  invidious  light,  and  men  were  led  to  inquire, 
with  greater  attention  than  formerly,  into  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  colonies  stood  to  the  state  from 
which  they  sprang. 


Every  argument,  which  would  give  colour  for  the 
removal  of  this  distinction  was  favourably  received : 
and  from  various  events,  men  were  prepared  to 
think  more  favourably  of  independency,  before  any 
measures  were  taken  with  a professed  design  of  at- 
taining to  if. 

Governor  Bernard  had  been  but  a few  weeks  in 
the  province,  when  he  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity either  of  making  a particular  family  and  its 
connexions  extremely  inimical  to  him,  or  of  doing 
what  would  not  have  been  approved  of  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  province. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  chief  justice,  the  first  sur- 
viving judge,  and  two  other  judges,  together  with 
several  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  sig- 
nified their  desire  to  the  governor  that  he  would  ap- 
point the  lieut.-governor  to  be  the  successor.  When 
Mr.  Shirley  was  in  administration  he  had  encou- 
raged, if  not  promised,  a gentleman  at  the  bar,  that, 
upon  a vacancy  in  the  superior  court,  he  should 
have  a seat  there.  A vacancy  happened,  and  Mr, 
Shirley,  from  a prior  engagement,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  disappointed  him.  He  was  at  this  time 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  he  made 
application  to  Governor  Bernard,  that  the  first  sur- 
viving judge  might  be  appointed  chief  justice,  and 
that  he  might  take  the  place  of  a judge.  His  son, 
Mr.  Otis,  author  of  the  first  political  pamphlet  upon 
the  rights  of  Americans ; also,  with  great  warmth, 
engaged  in  behalf  of  his  father,  and,  not  meeting 
with  that  encouragement  which  he  expected,  threat- 
ened resentment,  if  he  should  finally  fail  of  success. 

Several  weeks  elapsed,  before  any  nomination  was 
made,  or  any  thing  had  passed  between  the  governor 
aud  lieut.-governor,  upon  the  subject.  At  length  it 
was  intimated  to  the  lieut.-governor,  that  the  gover- 
nor, when  he  had  been  applied  to  by  many  persons 
in  his  behalf,  was  at  a loss  to  account  for  his  silence 
upon  the  subject.  This  caused  a conversation,  in 
which  the  lieut.-governor  signified  that  he  had  de- 
sired no  persons  to  apply  in  his  behalf,  ana  had 
avoided  applying  himself,  that  the  governor  might 
the  more  freely  use  his  own  judgment,  in  appointing 
such  person  as  should  appear  to  him  most  fit.  And 
soon  after,  upon  the  lieut.-governor’s  being  informed 
of  the  governor’s  intention  to  nominate  him  to  the 
place,  he  gave  his  opinion,  that  a refusal  to  comply 
with  the  solicitations  which  had  been  made  to  the 
governor  by  the  other  person,  would  cause  a strong 
opposition  to  his  administration,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  assured  the  governor,  that  he  would  not  take 
amiss  the  compliance,  but  would  support  his  admi- 
nistration with  the  same  zeal  as  if  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed himself. 

The  governor  declared  that,  if  the  lieut.-governor 
should  finally  refuse  the  place,  the  other  person 
would  not  be  nominated.  The  expected  opposition 
ensued.  The  resentment  in  the  disappointed  per- 
sons was  aiso  as  strong  agaiust  the  licaL-govern^r 
for  accepting  the  place,  as  if  he  had  sought  it,  and 
had  opposed  their  solicitations.  Both  the  gentlemen 
had  been  friends  to  government.  From  this  time 
they  were  at  the  head  of  every  measure  in  opposi- 
tion, not  merely  in  those  points  which  concerned 
the  governor  in  his  administration,  but  in  such  as 
concerned  the  authority  of  parliament ; tie  opposi- 
tion to  which  first  began  in  this  colony,  and  was 
moved  and  conducted  by  one  of  them,  both  in  the 
the  assembly  and  the  town  of  Boston.  From  so 
small  a spark  a great  fire  seems  to  have  been  kindled. 

The  news  of  the  demise  of  King  George  the  Se- 
cond was  received  in  Boston  the  27th  of  December 
3 E 
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1760.  There  was  no  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it. 
The  people  on  board  a ship  which  arrived  from  an 
out-port  in  England,  all  agreed  in  it,  and  the  news- 
papers contained  an  account  of  it,  and  of  the  accession 
of  King  George  the  Third,  as  published  by  authority 
in  the  London  Gazette.  There  was  no  official  advice, 
and  upon  the  governor’s  consulting  the  council,  some 
doubted  the  propriety  of  proclaiming  a new  king, 
until  directions  should  be  received  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  in  his  name.  Others  were  of  opinion  that 
it  was  justifiable.  It  was  a season  of  the  year,  when 
it  was  probable  that  many  weeks  would  pass  before 
orders  arrived,  and  it  would  have  a strange  appear- 
ance, if  all  writs,  processes,  and  public  acts  of  every 
kind,  continued,  all  that  time,  in  the  name  of  a 
prince  known  to  be  in  his  grave.  Upon  consulting 
precedents,  they  were  in  favour  ofthe  last  opinion,  and 
the  king  was  proclaimed  on  the  30th  of  December. 

(1761.)  On  Thursday,  January  1st,  the  governor, 
council,  &c.,  went  into  mourning.  In  the  morning 
a sermon  was  preached  in  the  meeting-house,  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  when 
the  whole  general  assembly  attended.  The  governor 
proposed  to  the  rector  of  King’s  chapel  to  preach 
there,  in  the  afternoon:  and  the  council  and  as- 
sembly attended  with  him.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  a sermon  preached  before  the  general  as- 
sembly in  an  episcopal  church. 

A short  tim*  only  passed,  before  Mr.  Otis,  the 
son,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a party,  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  act  of  the  governor,  but  to  the  past  trans- 
actions of  officers  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  in  whose 
defence  the  governor  would  probably  be  engaged. 

The  act  of  parliament  of  the  6th  of  George  the 
Second,  which  imposed  a duty  of  sixpence  per  gallon 
upou  all  foreign  molasses  imported  into  the  colonies, 
gave  one-third  part  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  king,  for 
the  use  of  the  colony  where  the  forfeiture  should  be 
made,  one-third  to  the  governor,  and  the  other  to 
the  informer. 

The  act,  though  it  had  been  made  near  thirtv 
years,  and  large  sums  had  been  forfeited,  was  always 
deemed  a grievance.  The  assembly  had  suffered 
the  share  given  to  the  province  to  lie  in  the  court 
It  had,  besides,  been  the  practice  of  the  court  to 
allow  to  the  informer  what  he  gave  for  private  infor- 
mation, and  to  charge  it  upon  the  third  given  to  the 
king  for  the  colony,  (which  third  nobody  appeared 
to  demand,)  and  not  upon  the  whole  for.eiture. 
The  like  practice  had  before  obtained,  in  all  forfeit- 
ures where  the  crown,  for  its  own  use,  was  entitled 
to  one-third. 

Mr.  Otis,  bred  to  the  law,  and  at  that  time  a prac- 
titioner in  the  courts,  took  the  advantage  of  this 
irregularity.  The  merchants,  some  of  whom  had 
been  affected  by  these  forfeitures,  were  easily  brought 
by  a committee  to  prefer  a petition  to  the  general 
assembly,  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel;  which 
was  granted,  and  Mr.  Otis  was  the  person  employed. 
It  was  proposed  that  actions  should  be  brought,  in 
behalf  of  the  province,  against  the  custom-house 
officers  to  whom  these  illegal  charges  had  been  al- 
lowed, for  the  recovery  of  monies  had  and  received 
for  the  use  of  the  province. 

The  house  was  easily  induced  to  a compliance 
with  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  Mr.  Otis,  when 
before  the  council,  undertook  to  support  such  an 
action,  and  was  very  sanguine  that  it  could  not  be 
withstood.  Opposition,  however,  was  made  in  coun- 
cil; and  it  was  plain 'v  she>*u,  that  nc  such  action 
could  lie.  The  superior  court,  having  all  the  pow- 
ers within  the  province  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench 


in  England,  migh^  put  a stop  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  admiralty,  whenever  it  took  cognizance 
of  a cause  not  within  its  jurisdiction,  by  a writ  of 
prohibition;  but  in  this  case,  jurisdiction  had  been 
expressly  given,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  to  the 
court  of  admiralty.  The  province  might  have  ap 
peared  by  an  attorney,  and  have  taken  exception* 
to  the  decree,  and,  if  the  exceptions  had  not  pre 
vailed,  might  have  brought  an  appeal  to  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  in  England;  but  the  opportunity 
was  wilfully  slipped,  and  there  was  now  no  remedy. 
It  was  said,  however,  that  the  people  were  dissatis- 
fied, and  that  it  would  not  be  believed  that  there 
was  no  remedy,  unless  there  was  a trial : and  a ma- 
jority of  the  council  concurred  with  the  house. 

The  governor  at  first,  declined  his  assent,  and,  in 
a message  to  the  house,  gave,  as  the  only  reason, 
their  appointing  the  province  treasurer  to  bring  the 
action  ; whereas,  the  money  sued  for  being  gi anted 
to  the  king,  the  king’s  attorney  was  the  person  in 
whose  name  the  action  should  be  brought. 

This  objection  from  the  governor  was  really  of 
no  weight,  because  the  money  was  granted  to  the 
king  for  the  use  of  the  province ; and  all  money 
belonging  to  the  province  had  always  been  sued  for 
by  the  treasurer;  particularly  all  arrears  of  taxes, 
which  had  always  been  granted,  in  name,  to  the 
king,  though  really  for  the  use  of  the  province. 
But  he  hoped  to  prevent  Mr.  Otis  from  carrying  on 
the  suit. 

The  governor,  in  his  message,  had  intimated,  that 
his  consent  to  the  vote  in  that  form  would  expose 
him  to  the  displeasure  of  the  king.  When  he  found 
how  unpopular  it  would  be  to  refuse  his  assent,  he 
laid  the  matter  before  the  council,  and  demanded 
their  advice;  and  they  advised  him,  “ on  that  occa- 
sion, to  wave  his  own  opinion,  how  well  soever 
founded.”  Thereupon,  he  gave  his  assent  to  the 
vote.  This  was  esteemed  a triumph,  as  they  had 
compelled  the  governor  to  depart  from  what  he  had 
declared  to  be  his  judgment.  But  when  the  cause 
came  upon  trial,  it  was  very  feebly  supported,  by 
shewing  that  the  charges  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed  by  the  court  of  admiralty ; and  by  repre- 
senting that  court,  as  not  congenial  with  the  spirit 
of  the  English  constitution,  for  which  reason  no  in- 
dulgent construction  ought  to  be  allowed  to  their 
proceedings. 

The  court  summed  up  the  cause  to  the  jury,  so  as 
to  shew  that  the  action  had  not  been  supported;  and 
cautioned  them  against  departing  from  the  rules  of 
law,  aud  consequently  from  their  oaths,  in  compli- 
ance with  popular  prejudices : and,  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  expectation,  they  found  costs  for  the 
defendants. 

The  authority  of  acts  of  parliament  had  never 
been  called  in  question  as  the  rule  of  law,  when 
they  plainly  extended  to  the  colonies.  In  a message 
from  the  two  houses  to  the  governor,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  trial,  they  acknowledge,  “ that  every  act 
of  the  province,  repugnant  to  an  act  of  parliament 
extending  to  the  plantations,  is,  ipso  facto,  null  and 
void.”  Juries  were  disposed  to  receive  the  law  from 
the  court,  and  could  not  easily  be  induced  to  depart 
from  their  oaths. 

Whilst  this  process  was  depending,  Mr.  Otis,  who 
carried  it  on,  was  equally  sedulous  in  promoting 
another  measure,  which  tended  to  raise  heats  and 
animosities,  and  to  destroy  the  powers  of  government. 

The  collectors  and  inferior  officers  of  the  customs, 
merely  by  the  authority  derived  from  their  commis. 
sions,  had  forcibly  entered  warehouses,  and  even 
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dwelling-houses,  upon  information  that  contraband 
goods  were  concealed  in  them. 

The  people  grew  uneasy  under  the  extrcise  of 
this  assumed  authority,  and  some  stood  upon  their 
defence  against  such  entries,  whilst  others  were 
bringing  their  actions  at  law  against  the  officers,  for 
past  illegal  entries,  or  attempts  to  enter. 

When  Mr.  Shirley  was  in  administration,  he,  as 
the  civil  magistrate,  gave  out  his  warrants  to  the 
officers  of  the  customs  to  enter. 

This  appears  more  extraordinary,  as  Mr.  Shirley 
was  a lawyer  by  education,  and  was  allowed  to  be 
a man  of  good  sense.  These  warrants,  however, 
were  in  use  some  years.  At  length,  the  surveyor  and 
searcher  being  one  day  about  to  break  open  a ware- 
house, upon  an  information  of  iron  imported  from 
Spain  being  concealed  there,  a gentleman,  who  was 
brother  to  the  owner  of  the  warehouse,  and  also  a 
friend  to  the  surveyor  and  searcher,  enquired  what 
authority  he  had  to  enter,  and,  thereupon,  he  shewed 
the  governor’s  warrant.  The  gentleman,  who  knew 
the  information  to  be  ill-founded,  sent  for  the  keys, 
and  caused  the  warehouse  to  be  opened;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  assured  the  surveyor,  that,  if  he  had 
| forced  an  entry,  an  action  would  have  been  brought 
against  him,  his  warrant  being  of  no  value. 

This  put  the  governor  upon  examining  the  legality 
of  his  warrants,  and  caused  him  to  direct  the  officers 
to  apply  for  warrants  from  the  superior  court;  and, 
from  that  time,  writs  issued,  not  exactly  in  the  form, 
but  of  the  nature,  of  writs  of  assistance  issued  from 
the  court  of  exchequer  in  England. 

Upon  application  made  to  the  court  by  one  of  the 
custom-house  officers,  an  exception  was  taken  to  the 
application*  and  Mr.  Otis  desired  that  a time  might 
be  assigned  for  an  argument  upon  it.  The  motion 
was  the  more  readily  complied  with,  because  it  was 
suggested,  that  the  late  chief  justice,  who  was  in  high 
esteem,  had  doubts  of  the  legality  of  such  writs. 

It  was  objected  to  the  writs,  that  they  were  of  the 
nature  of  general  warrants  ; that,  although  formerly 
it  was  the  practice  to  issue  general  warrants  to  search 
for  stolen  goods,  yet,  for  many  years,  this  practise 
had  been  altered,  and  special  warrants  only  were 
issued  by  justices  of  the  peace,  to  search  in  places 
set  forth  in  the  warrants;  that  it  was  equally  rea- 
sonable to  alter  these  writs,  to  which  there  would  be 
no  objection,  if  the  place  where  the  search  was  to  be 
made  should  be  specifically  mentioned,  and  infor- 
mation given  upon  oath.  The  form  of  a writ  of  as- 
sistance was,  it  is  true,  to  be  found  in  some  registers, 
which  was  general,  but  it  was  affirmed,  without  proof, 
that  the  late  practice  in  England  was  otherwise,  and 
that  such  writs  issued  upon  special  information  only. 

The  court  was  convinced  that  a writ,  or  warrant, 
to  be  issued  only  in  cases  where  special  information 
was  given  upon  oath,  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  ap- 
j plied  for,  as  no  informer  would  expose  himself  to 
the  rage  of  the  people.  The  statute  of  th  > 1 4th  of 
| Charles  II.  authorized  issuing  writs  of  assistance 
from  the  court  of  exchequer  in  England.  The  sta- 
tutes of  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  required  all 
that  aid  to  be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  customs  in 
the  plantations,  which  was  required  by  law  to  be 
given  in  England.  Some  of  the  judges,  notwith- 
standing, from  a doubt  whether  such  writs  were  still 
in  use  in  England,  seemed  to  favour  the  exception, 
and,  if  judgment  had  been  then  given,  it  is  uncertain 
on  which  side  it  would  have  been.  The  chief  justice 
was,  therefore,  desired,  by  the  first  opportunity  in 
his  power,  to  obtain  information  of  the  practice  in 
England,  and  judgment  was  suspended.  At  the 


next  town,  it  appeared  that  such  writs  issued  from 
the  exchequer,  of  course,  when  applied  for;  and  this 
was  judged  sufficient  to  warrant  the  like  practice  in 
the  province.  A form  was  settled,  as  agreeable  to 
the  form  in  England  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
colony  would  admit,  and  the  writs  were  ordered  to 
be  issued  to  custom-house  officers,  for  whom  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  chief  justice  by  the  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  customs. 

The  ill  success  of  these  two  attempts  seemed  to 
have  a tendency  to  check  and  discourage  the  spirit 
of  opposition;  but  it  had  a contrary  effect.  The 
people  were  taught  that  innovations,  under  pretence  ^ 
of  law,  were  now  confirmed  by  judgments  of  court 
incompatible  with  English  liberties,  and  that  the  aur 
thority  of  courts  of  admiralty,  and  the  powers  of  cus- 
tom-house officers,  always  deemed  grievous  because 
unconstitutional,  were  now  established  by  judges  de- 
voted to  the  prerogative. 

Mr.  Otis’s  zeal  in  carrying  on  these  causes  was 
deemed  meritorious,  as  it  was  considered  to  arise 
from  a sincere  concern  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Kis  resentment  against  the  governor  was  not  charged 
upon  him  as  the  motive.  The  town  of  Boston,  at 
their  next  election,  in  May,  shewed  the  sense  they 
had  of  his  merit,  by  choosing  him  one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  general  assembly. 

The  government  in  England  thought  it  necessary 
to  keep  up  in  America  a considerable  part  of  the 
military  force,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of 
Canada,  until  peace  should  be  established. 

An  expedition  was  determined  to  be  carried  on 
this  summer,  against  the  French  islands:  and  great 
part  of  the  regular  troops  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
continent  for  that  service.  Massachusetts  bay  was 
called  upon  to  assist  in  supplying  provincial  troops 
in  their  stead,  by  raising  two-thirds  as  many  men 
as  they  raised  the  last  year.  3,000  men  were  re 
solved  upon;  but  great  opposition  was  made,  and 
the  vote  was  kept  four  days  on  the  table  of  the 
house;  and  then  a motion  was  marie  for  reconsidering 
it;  but  it  did  not  prevail,  and  the  vote  passed  the 
several  branches. 

Governor  Bernard  saw  a strong  party  forming,  at 
the  head  of  which,  ostensibly,  was  Mr.  Otis,  the  son; 
but  the  father,  being  speaker  of  the  house,  was  a 
great  support  to  it. 

The  governor  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be 
able  to  reconcile  to  him,  both  father  and  son. 

By  the  demise  of  the  king,  all  civil  as  well  as 
military  commissions  must  be  renewed.  This  was 
the  only  opportunity  which  a Massachusetts  gover- 
nor could  have,  of  nominating  persons  to  office, 
at  pleasure.  When  he  came  to  settle  the  county  of 
Barnstable,  where  the  speaker  lived,  he  made  him 
an  offer  of  taking  to  himself  the  principal  offices  in 
the  county,  and  of  naming  many  of  his  relations  and 
friends  to  other  offices ; and  ihe  whole  county  was 
settled  to  his  mind.  He  took  for  himself  the  place 
of  first  justice  of  the  county  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  also  that  of  judge  of  probate,  which  gives  much 
weight  and  influence  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Otis,  the  son,  soon  after  appeared  in  favour 
of  a grant,  made  by  the  assembly  to  the  governor, 
of  the  island  of  Mount  Desert;  and  there  was  the 
appearance  of  reconciliation.  It  lasted  but  a short 
time.  Places  granted  by  a Massachusetts  governor 
could  not  be  taken  away  again  at  pleasure,  except 
places  in  the  militia,  which  were  not  much  valued, 
after  the  title  and  rank,  derived  from  them,  were 
once  acquired. 

(1762.)  The  successes  of  the  year  1761  gave  a 
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general  expectation  of  peace,  which  was  disappointed 
by  the  intermeddling  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Massachusetts,  therefore,  were  again  called 
upon  for  the  like  number  of  men  as  had  been  in  ser- 
vice the  last  year,  to  serve  upon  the  continent,  while 
the  regulars  were  to  be  employed  in  an  important 
service  elsewhere.  The  assembly  determined  to  raise 
3,200  men,  which  number  was  satisfactory.  They 
also  voted  a bounty  of  71.  per  man,  to  encourage 
the  enlistment  of  S93  men  into  the  regular  troops. 
This  is  a singular  instance. 

Men  were  raised  with  greater  ease  than  ever.  By 
habit  they  became  fond  of  the  life  of  a soldier.  The 
number,  now  required,  being  not  half  what  had  been 
required  in  several  former  years,  there  was  not  room 
for  many  who  were  inclined  to  serve,  and  who,  thus, 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  home. 

This  provision  was  made  at  a session  of  the  as- 
sembly, in  the  winter  after  1761. 

Another  session,  for  election,  in  the  summer  fol- 
lowing, passed  fn  quiet,  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
province  going  on  without  opposition. 

Soon  after  it  was  finished,  the  fishing  towns  were 
alarmed  with  the  news  of  a F rench  force  which  had 
taken  possession  of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Salem  and  Marblehead  petitioned 
the  governor  and  council,  to  cause  a ship  and  sloop, 
then  in  the  service  of  the  province,  to  be  fitted  out 
and  employed  for  the  guard  and  security  of  the 
vessels  employed  in  fishing.  The  council  advised 
an  additional  number  of  men  for  the  sloop,  and 
a bounty  for  the  encouragement  of  men  to  enlist  to 
make  up  the  complement  of  the  ship.  The  whole 
expense  did  not  exceed  3 or  400Z.  sterling. 

In  September  the  assembly  met  again. 

The  governor,  among  other  things  in  his  speech, 
took  notice  of  this  small  expense,  which  had  been 
incurred  in  the  recess;  and  afterwards,  in  a mes- 
sage, recommended  to  them  to  make  provision  for 
the  continuance  of  pay  to  the  additional  number  of 
men  on  board  the  sloop. 

This  exercise  of  authority,  by  the  governor  and 
council,  was  to  be  justified  as  far  as  precedents,  from 
the  date  of  the  charter,  could  justify  it.  In  this  in- 
stance, notwithstanding,  as  unexceptionable  perhaps 
as  any  other  whatever,  the  house  thought  fit  to  take 
exception;  and,  in  a remonstrance  composed  by  Mr. 
Otis,  to  declare  against  such  a practice,  as  taking 
from  the  house  “ their  most  darling  privilege,  the 
right  of  originating  all  taxes,”  and  as  “ annihilating 
one  branch  of  the  legislature.”  They  say,  “ it  would 
be  of  little  consequence  to  the  people,  whether  they 
were  subject  to  George  or  Louis,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  or  the  French  king,  if  both  were  as  arbi- 
trary as  both  would  be,  if  both  could  levy  taxes 
without  parliament;”  and  conclude  with  praying 
the  governor,  “ as  he  regards  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  province,  that  no  measures  of  this  nature  be 
taken  for  the  future,  let  the  advice  of  council  be  what 
it  may.” 

When  the  remonstrance  was  delivered  to  the  go- 
vernor, he  sent  it  back  in  a private  letter  to  the 
speaker,  and  advised  him  to  recommend  the  house 
to  expunge  from  it,  and  from  their  record,  that  pas- 
sage in  which  the  king’s  name  was  used  with  a free- 
^ dom  which  was  not  decent.  Mr.  Otis  resisted  the 
proposal,  but  was  content  that  some  qualifying  words 
should  be  brought  in,  as,  “with  due  reverence  to 
his  majesty’s  sacred  person,”  or  the  like;  but  the 
government  cried  out  “ erase  them,-— erase  them,” 
— and  they  were  ordered  to  be  expunged.  Mr.  Otis 
justified  the  remonstrance,  and  his  conduct  relative 


to  it,  in  a pamphlet  which  he  published  soon  after 
the  session  was  over.  No  further  notice  was  taken  ' 
of  the  remonstrance.  It  was  calculated  to  raise  a , 
spirit  against  the  council,  of  which  the  lieut.-gover-  ' 
nor  was  president,  and  whose  character  was  attacked  ' 
in  newspaper  publications,  to  some  of  which  Mr.  Otis  ; 
affixed  his  name. 

The  currency  of’  Massachusetts  bay  had  been  un-  ! 
der  as  good  regulation  as  possible,  frem  the  time 
that  paper  had  been  exchanged  for  silver,  which  ! 
was  made  the  standard  at  6s  Sd.  the  ounce.  Gold 
wras  not  a lawful  tender,  but  passed  current  at  fixed  I 
rates,  a guinea  at  28s.,  a moidore  at  36s.,  &c.,  being 
nearly  the  same  proportion  that  gold  bore  to  silver  j 
in  Europe  at  the  time  when  the  paper-money  was  i 
exchanged.  Silver  bullion,  for  a year  or  two  past,  i 
had  advanced  in  price,  in  England,  from  5s.  3 d.  to  i 
5s.  7 d.  an  ounce.  A greater  proportion  of  silver  : 
than  of  gold  had  been  exported,  and  people,  who 
observed  the  scarcity  of  silver,  were  alarmed.  A 
bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  representatives  j 
and  passed,  making  gold  a lawful  tender  at  the  rates  ! 
at  which  the  several  coins  had  been  current  for  many 
years  past. 

The  bill  was  now  concurred  in  council,  and  a 
conference  ensued  between  the  two  houses,  the  j 
lieut.-governor  being  at  the  head  of  the  managers 
for  the  council,  and  Mr.  Otis  of  those  for  the  house.  \ 

The  only  argument  on  the  part  of  the  house  was 
the  danger  of  oppression  towards  debtors,  by  their  I 
being  obliged  to  procure  silver  at  disadvantage. 

On  the  part  of  the  council,  it  was  said,  that  the 
proportion  between  silver  and  gold  was  different  at  1 
different  times ; that  one  only  ought  to  be  the  stand-  . 
ard,  and  the  other  considered  as  merchandize ; that,  ! 
silver  being  made  the  standard  in  the  province,  it  j 
behoved  government  rather  to  reduce  the  rate  at  i 
which  gold  coin  should  pass,  so  as  to  make  the  pro-  I 
portion  between  gold  and  silver  the  same  in  the 
province  as  in  Europe ; that,  in  such  case,  there  , 
would  be  the  same  profit  upon  exporting  gold  as 
silver ; but  as  one  metal  was  made  the  standard,  and  | 
the  only  lawful  tender,  it  was  not  advisable  for  gO-  I 
vernment  to  regulate  the  other,  but  to  leave  it  to  | 
take  its  chance ; and  that  there  was  no  other  way  || 
of  securing  the  currency  from  depreciation. 

The  house  was  much  engaged  to  carry  the  bill  j! 
through,  but  the  council  stood  firm,  and  rejected  it.  I 
But  in  a session  of  the  assembly,  some  time  after,  1 
this  bill  passed  into  an  act,  and  gold  as  well  as  silver  j 
was  made  a lawful  tender.  But,  about  the  same  J 
time,  the  price  of  silver  bullion  in  England  fell  to  I 
5s.  3d.  or  5s.  2d.  the  ounce,  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  profit  by  the  exportation  of  silver  rather  than  j 
gold. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  reason  for  men  ; 
enggaing  more  on  one  side  the  question  than  the  j 
other,  in  this  dispute,  only  as  one  side  might  appear 
to  them  more  just  and  reasonable  than  the  other;  I 
but  the  lieut.-governor  having  taken  one  side  of  the  I 
question,  Mr.  Otis  took  the  other;  and  the  court 
and  country  parties  took  one  side  and  the  other  with  I 
much  of  the  same  spirit,  as  if  it  had  been  a contro-  ! 
versv  between  privilege  and  prerogative. 

(1763.)  The  conquest  of  the  Havannah,  soon  after  il 
that  of  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe,  brought  on  a treaty  i 
between  the  contending  powers  in  Europe  ; and  the  ffl 
Dews  of  preliminaries  being  signed  reached  Boston  ; 
in  January,  1763,  and  of  the  definite  treaty,  in  May  j 
following. 

It  was  well  known  in  America,  that  the  people  of  j 
England,  as  well  as  the  administration,  were  divided  j 
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upon  the  expediency  of  retaining  Canada  ra;hei 
than  the  islands ; and  it  was  also  known  that  the 
objection  to  Canada  proceeded  from  an  opinion,  that 
the  cession  of  it  by  France  would  cause,  in  time,  a 
separation  of  the  British  colonies  from  the  mother 
country.  This  jealousy  in  England  being  known, 
it  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  set  enterprising  men  upon 
considering  how  far  such  a separation  was  expedi- 
ent and  practicable.  But  the  general  joy  in  Ame- 
rica upon  the  news  of  this  cession  was  not  caused 
by  such  views.  And  we  may  well  infer  from  the 
addresses  of  the  two  houses  upon  this  occasion,  that 
they  could  have  no  such  thoughts.  The  governor, 
in  his  speech,  congratulated  them  upon  so  joyful  an 
event.  In  their  address  to  him,  they  acknowledge, 
that  the  evident  design  of  the  French  to  surround 
the  colonies  was  the  immediate  and  just  cause  of  the 
war;  that,  without  the  protection  afforded  them 
during  the  war,  they  must  have  been  a prey  to  the 
power  of  France;  that  without  the  compensation 
made  them  by  parliament,  the  burden  of  the  expense 
of  the  war  must  have  been  insupportable. 

In  their  address  to  the  king  they  make  the  like 
acknowledgments,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  promise 
to  evidence  their  gratitude  by  every  expression  of 
duty  and  loyalty  in  their  power. 

Mr.  Otis,  at  the  first  town  meeting  of  Boston  after 
the  peace,  having  been  chosen  moderator,  addressed 
himself  to  the  inhabitants,  in  a speech  which  he 
caused  to  be  printed  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — “We  in  America  have  certainly 
abundant  reasons  to  rejoice.  The  heathen  are  not 
only  driven  cut,  but  the  Canadians,  much  more  for- 
midable enemies,  are  conquered  and  become  fellow- 
uubjects.  The  British  dominion  and  power  may  now 
be  said,  literally,  to  extend  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  great  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And 
we  may  safely  conclude  from  his  majesty’s  wise  ad- 
ministration hitherto,  that  liberty  and  knowledge, 
civil  and  religious,  will  be  co-extended,  improved 
and  preserved  to  the  latest  posterity.  No  other  con- 
stitution of  civil  government  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
world,  so  admirably  adapted  to  these  great  purposes, 
as  that  of  Great  Britain.  Every  British  subject  in 
America  is  of  common  right,  “ by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment,” and  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  entitled 
to  all  the  essential  privileges  of  Britons.  By  parti- 
cular charters  there  are  peculiar  privileges  granted, 
as  in  justice  there  might  and  ought,  in  consideration 
of  the  arduous  undertaking  to  begin  so  glorious  an 
empire  as  British  America  is  rising  to.  Those  jea- 
lousies, that  some  weak,  and  wicked  minds  have  en- 
deavoured to  infuse  with  regard  to  the  colonies,  had 
their  birth  in  the  blackness  of  darkness,  and  it  is 
great  pity  they  had  not  remained  there  for  ever.  The 
true  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  her  plantations 
are  mutual,  and  what  God  in  his  providence  has 
united,  let  no  man  dare  attempt  to  pull  asunder.” 

The  southern  colonies  were  molested,  all  the  sum- 
mer after  the  peace,  by  inroads  from  the  Indians, 
and  many  people  were  killed,  and  others  carried  into 
captivity  from  the  frontiers.  In  the  autumn,  gene- 
ral Gage,  who  succeeded  General  Amherst  in  the 
command  of  the  British  forces,  called  upon  the  Mas- 
sachusetts for  assistance,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  New  England  colonies,  in  order  to  form  an 
army  early  in  the  spring,  to  enter  the  enemy’s  coun- 
try by  the  lakes,  whilst  another  army  from  the 
southern  colonies  should  enter  it  by  the  Ohio.  But 
this  application  was  coldly  received  by  the  assembly. 
In  former  wars,  the  province  had  defended  its  own 
frontiers  without  aid  from  the  southern  colonies. 


Before  the  assembly  came  to  a determination,  there 
was  a prospect  of  a treaty  with  the  Indians,  and 
they  gave  this  treaty  as  a reason  for  referring  the 
matter  to  another  session.  A general  accommoda- 
tion soon  followed. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  special 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  administiation  of 
government,  at  this  time,  in  Massachusetts  bay. 
There  was  no  complaint  of  invasion  upon  any  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  At  all  times,  there 
are  many  out  of  place,  who  wish  to  be  in.  There 
were,  indeed,  great  disturbances  in  England ; but 
nothing  had  occurred  there,  which  concerned  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  bay.  Mr.  Wilkes,  never 
theless,  had  his  partisans  in  America,  and  the  sound 
of  “ Wilkes  and  liberty”  was  heard  in  Boston,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  as  much  as 
in  London.  Men  took  sides  in  New  England  upon 
mere  speculative  points  in  government,  when  there 
was  nothing  in  practice  which  could  give  any  grounds 
for  forming  parties.  The  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
especially  all  officers  of  the  customs,  were  considered 
as  engaged  in  promoting  measures,  more  restrictive 
of  the  natural  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
“ than  the  ends  for  which  government  was  instituted 
made  necessary.”  They  had  the  law,  however,  on 
their  side.  Squibs  were  thrown  at  their  general 
characters,  in  newspapers,  hand-bills,  &c. 

The  terms  whig  and  tory  had  never  been  much 
used  in  America.  The  Massachusetts  people,  in 
general,  were  of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  whigs  ; 
attached  to  the  revolution,  and  to  the  succession  of 
the  crown  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  A very  few, 
who  might  have  been  called  tories  in  England,  took 
the  name  of  jaeobites  in  America. 

All  of  a sudden,  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
such  as  were  for  keeping  Up  their  authority,  were 
branded  with  the  name  of  tories,  always  the  term  of 
reproach ; their  opposers  assuming  the  name  of 
whigs,  because  the  common  people,  as  far  as  they 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  parties  in  England,  all 
supposed  the  whigs  to  have  been  in  the  right,  and 
the  tories  in  the  wrong. 

Whilst  the  people  in  the  province  were  thus  dis 
posed  to  engage  in  parties,  the  state  of  the  colonies 
became  a matter  of  more  serious  consideration  in 
England,  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The  amaz- 
ing increase  of  the  national  debt,  by  a war  engaged 
in  at  the  solicitations,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
colonies,  seems  to  have  caused  this  new  attention. 

The  first  proof  of  it  towards  Massachusetts  bay  was 
an  order  to  the  governor,  to  obtain  a more  exact  and 
certain  knowledge,  than  had  ever  been  obtained,  of 
thenumberof  inhabitants,  distinguishing  age, sex, &c. 

This  the  governor  could  not  obtain  without  the 
aid  of  the  assembly,  by  a law  to  compel  the  several 
towns  and  districts  to  make  returns  of  their  numbers. 
Objections  were  made  to  it.  Some  suspected  that  it 
was  required  for  purposes,  though  they  could  not 
discover  them,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  province; 
others,  and  not  a few,  seemed  to  have  religious 
scruples,  and  compared  it  to  David’s  numbering  the 
people.  The  proposal  was  referred  from  one  session 
to  another,  and,  though  it  was  finally  agreed  to  by  a 
majority,  yet  many  remained  dissatisfied. 

(1764.)  As  we  are  now  fast  advancing  to  the  pe- 
riod when  a determination  to  resist  the  authority  of 
the  British  government  was  becoming  universal  in 
all  the  colonies,  we  shall  close  our  separate  history 
of  Massachusetts,  referring  the  part  taken  by  that 
colony,  m the  struggle  for  emancipation,  to  the  ge 
neral  history  of  the  revolution 
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The  History  of  New  Hampshire  is  so  exceedingly 
slightly  touched  upon  by  Robertson,  in  his  account 
of  the  Planting  of  New  Eugland,  most  of  his  frag- 
ment being  occupied  with  the  settlement  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  we  shall  give  a more  detailed  account 
of  its  rise  and  progress. 

The  grants  to  Mason  and  others— Beginning  of  the 
settlements  at  Porissnouih  and  Dover — IVheleirright's 
Indian  purchase— Neal’ s adventures— Discourage- 
ments—Dissolution  of  the  Council— Causes  of  the 
failure  of  his  enterprise. 

A patent  was  granted  by  King  James,  in  1606, 
limiting  the  dominion  of  Virginia  from  the  thirty- 
fourth  to  the  forty-fourth  degree  of  northern  latitude, 
which  extent  of  territory  had  been  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  North  and  South  Virginia.  The  latter 
was  assigned  to  certain  noblemen,  knights,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  London ; the  former  to  others  in  Bristol, 
Exeter,  and  Plymouth.  Those  who  were  interested 
in  the  northern  colony,  finding  that  the  patent  did 
not  secure  them  from  the  intrusions  of  others,  peti- 
tioned, in  1620,  for  an  enlargement  and  confirma- 
tion of  their  privileges.  After  some  time,  the  king, 
by  his  sole  authority,  constituted  a council,  consist- 
ing of  forty  noblemen,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  by 
the  name  of  “ The  council  established  at  Plymouth, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  and 
governing  of  New  England,  in  America.”  They 
were  a corporation  with  a perpetual  succession,  by 
election  of  the  majority;  and  their  territories  ex- 
tended from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth  degree 
of  northern  latitude.  This  patent,  or  charter,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  grants  that  were  made  of  the 
country  of  New  England.  But  either  from  the 
jarring  interests  of  the  members,  or  their  indistinct 
knowledge  of  the  country,  or  their  inattention  to 
business,  or  some  other  cause  which  does  not  fully 
appear,  their  affairs  were  tiansacted  in  a confused 
manner  from  the  beginning;  and  the  grauts  which 
they  made  were  so  inaccurately  described,  and  in- 
terfered so  much  with  each  other,  as  to  occasion 
difficulties  and  controversies,  some  of  which  are  not 
totally  obliterated. 

Two  of  the  most  active  members  of  this  council, 
were  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  Captain  John 
Mason.  Gorges  had  been  an  officer  in  the  navy 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  intimately  connected  with  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  of  whose  adventurous  spirit  he  had 
a large  share.  After  the  peace  which  King  James 
made  in  1604,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  fort 
and  Island  of  Plymouth  in  Devonshire.  While  he 
resided  there,  Captain  Weymouth,  who  had  been 
employed  by  Lord  Arundel  in  search  of  a northwest 
passage,  but  had  fallen  short  of  his  course  and  put 
in  at  Pemaquid,  brought  from  thence  into  the  har- 
bour of  Plymouth,  five  natives  of  America,  three  of 
whom  were  eagerly  seized  by  Gorges,  and  retained 
in  his  service  for  three  years.  Finding  them  of  a 
trac  table  and  communicative  disposition,  and  having 
won  their  affections  by  gentle  treatment,  he  learned 


from  them  many  particu.  hrs  concerning  their  country 
its  rivers,  harbours,  islands,  fisheries,  and  other  pro- 
ducts; and  the  numbers,  force,  disposition,  and  go- 
vernment of  the  natives ; and  from  this  information 
he  conceived  sanguine  hopes  of  indulging  his  genius, 
and  making  his  fortune,  by  a thorough  discovery  of 
the  country.  For  this  purpose  he,  in  conjunction 
with  others,  ventured  several  ships,  whereof  some 
met  with  peculiar  misfortunes;  and  others  brought 
home  accounts,  which,  though  discouraging  to  some 
of  his  associates,  made  him  determine  upon  farther 
attempts,  wherein  his  resolution  and  perseverance 
were  more  conspicuous  than  any  solid  gain.  These 
transactions  were  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
the  council;  in  soliciting  which,  Gorges  was  so  ex- 
tremely active,  that  he  was  appointed  their  presi- 
dent, and  had  a principal  share  in  all  their  transac- 
tions. Mason  was  a merchant  of  London,  but  be- 
came a sea-officer,  and,  after  the  peace,  governor  of 
Newfoundland,  where  he  acquired  a knowledge  of 
America,  which  led  him,  on  his  return  to  England, 
into  a close  attachment  to  those  who  were  engaged 
in  its  discovery;  and  upon  some  vacancy  in  the  coun- 
cil, he  was  elected  a member  and  became  their 
secretary;  being  also  governor  of  Portsmouth  in 
Hampshire.  (1621.)  He  procured  a grant  from  the 
council,  of  all  the  land  from  the  river  of  Naumkeag 
(now  Salem),  round  Cape  Anne,  to  the  river  Merri- 
mack ; and  upon  each  of  those  rivers  to  the  farthest 
head  thereof;  then  to  cross  over  from  the  head  of  • 
the  one  to  the  head  of  the  other ; with  all  the  is- 
! lands  lying  within  three  miles  of  the  coast.  This 
I district  was  called  Mariana.  (1622.)  The  next  year 
' another  grant  was  made  to  Gorges  and  Mason  jointly, 

I of  all  the  lands  between  the  rivers  Merrimack  and 
i Sagadehock,  extending  back  to  the  great  lakes  and 
I river  of  Canada,  and  this  was  called  Laconia. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  grant,  Gorges  and 
Mason,  in  conjunction  with  several  merchants  of 
London,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Dorchester,  wTho  styled  themselves  “ The  com- 
I pany  of  Laconia,”  attempted  the  establishment  of  a 
j colony  and  fishery  at  the  river  Paseataqua ; and  in 
! the  spring  of  the  following  year,  (1623),  they  sent 
over  David  Thompson,  a Scotsman,  Edward  and 
j William  Hilton,  fishmongers  of  London,  w-ith  a 
number  of  other  people,  in  two  divisions,  furnished 
with  all  necessaries  to  carry  on  their  design.  One 
of  these  companies  landed  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  river,  at  its  mouth,  and  called  the  place  Little 
Harbour : here  they  erected  salt  works,  and  built  an 
house,  which  was  afterward  called  Mason  Hall ; but 
the  Hiltons  set  up  their  stages  eight  miles  further 
up  the  river  toward  the  northwest,  on  a neck  of  land 
which  the  Indians  called  Winniehahannat,  but  they 
named  Northam,  and  afterwards  Dover.  Thompson, 
not  being  pleased  with  his  situation,  removed  the 
next  spring  (1624),  to  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ; this  the  general  court  afterward  con- 
firmed to  him,  and  still  bears  his  name. 

These  settlements  went  on  but  slowly  for  sevei  al 
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years ; but  the  natives  being  peaceable,  and  several 
other  small  beginnings  being  made  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Plymouth,  a neighbourly  intercourse  was 
kept  up  among  them,  each  following  their  respect- 
ive employments  of  fishing,  trading,  and  planting, 
nil  the  disorderly  behaviour  (1628),  of  one  Morton’s 
at  Mount  Wollaston,  in  the  bay  of  Massachusetts, 
caused  an  alarm  among  the  scattered  settlements  as 
far  as  Pescataqua.  This  man  had,  in  defiance  of 
the  king’s  proclamation,  made  a practice  of  selling 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians,  whom  he  em- 
ployed in  hunting  and  fowling  for  him;  so  that  the 
English,  seeing  the  Indians  armed  in  the  woods, 
began  to  be  in  terror.  They  also  apprehended  dan- 
ger of  another  kind;  for  Morton’s  plantation  was  a 
receptacle  for  discontented  servants,  whose  desertion 
weakened  the  settlements,  and  who,  being  there 
without  law,  were  more  formidable  than  the  savages 
themselves.  The  principal  persons  of  Pascataqua 
therefore  readily  united  with  their  neighbours,  in 
making  application  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth, 
which  was  of  more  force  than  all  the  rest,  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  growing  mischief;  which  they  happily 
effected  by  seizing  Moiton,  and  sending  him  pri- 
soner to  England. 

(1629.)  Some  of  the  scattered  planters  in  the  bay 
of  Massachusetts,  being  desirous  of  making  a settle- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pascataqua,  and  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  those  at  Plymouth,  who  had 
purchased  their  lands  of  the  Indians,  which  they 
conscientiously  thought  necessary  to  give  them  a just 
title,  procured  a general  meeting  of  Indians,  at 
Squamscot  falls,  where  they  obtained  a deed  from 
Passaconaway,  Sagamore  of  Penacock,  Runnawitt 
of  Pan  tucket,  Wahongnonawit  of  Squamscot,  and 
Rowls  of  Newichwannock : wherein  they  express 
their  “ desire  to  have  the  English  come  and  settle 
among  them  as  among  their  countrymen  in  Massa- 
chusetts, whereby  they  hoped  to  be  strengthened 
against  their  enemies  the  Tarrateens;  and  accord- 
ingly,  with  the  universal  consent  of  their  subjects,  for 
what  they  deemed  a valuable  consideration  in  coats, 
•hirts,  and  kettles,  sell  to  John  Whele wright  of  the 
Massachusetts  bay,  late  of  England,  minister  of  the 
gospel,  Augustine  Story  [or  Storer],  Thomas  Wight, 
William  Wentworth,  and  Thomas  Leavit,  all  that 
part  of  the  main  land  bounded  by  the  river  Pasca- 
taqua and  the  river  Merrimack  to  begin  at  Ne- 
wichannock  falls  in  Pascataqua  river  aforesaid,  and 
down  said  river  to  the  sea;  and  along  the  sea-shore 
to  Merrimack  river ; and  up  said  river  to  the  falls 
at  Pantucket;  and  from  thence  upon  a northwest 
line,  twenty  English  miles  into  the  woods ; and  from 
thence  upon  a straight  line  northeast,  till  it  meet 
with  the  main  rivers  that  run  down  to  Pantucket 
falls,  and  Newichannock  falls  aforesaid;  the  said 
rivers  to  be  the  bounds  from  the  thwart  or  head  line 
to  the  aforesaid  falls,  and  from  thence  the  main 
channel  of  each  river  to  the  sea  to  be  the  side 
bounds ; together  with  all  the  islands  within  the  said 
bounds  ; as  also  the  isles  of  shoals  so  called.”  The 
conditions  of  this  grant  were,  “ that  Whelewright 
should  within  ten  years  begin  a plantation  at  Squam- 
scot falls ; that  other  inhabitants  should  have  the  same 
privileges  with  him;  that  no  plantation  should  ex- 
ceed ten  miles  square;  that  no  lands  should  be 
granted  but  in  townships;  and  that  these  should 
be  subject  to  the  government  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony,  until  they  should  have  a settled  government 
among  themselves;  that  for  each  township  there 
should  be  paid  an  annual  acknowledgment  of  “ one 
coat  of  truckling  cloth,”  to  Passaconaway  the  chief 


Sagamore  or  his  successors,  and  two  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  to  Whelewright  and  his  heirs.  The 
Indians  reserve  to  themselves  free  liberty  of  fish- 
ing, fowling,  hunting,  and  planting  within  these  li- 
mits.” The  principal  persons  of  Pascataqua  and 
the  province  of  Maine  were  witnesses  to  the  sub- 
scribing of  this  instrument,  and  giving  possession  of 
the  lands. 

By  this  deed  the  English  inhabitants  within  these 
limits  obtained  a right  to  the  soil  from  the  original 
proprietors,  more  valuable  in  a moral  view  than  the 
grants  of  any  European  prince  could  convey.  If 
we  smile  at  the  arrogance  of  a Roman  Pontiff  in 
assuming  to  divide  the  whole  new  world  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  with  what  consistency 
can  we  admit  the  right  of  a king  of  England  to  par- 
cel out  America  to  his  subjects,  when  he  had  neither 
purchased  nor  conquered  it,  nor  could  pretend  any 
other  title,  than  that  some  of  his  subjects  were  the 
first  Europeans  who  discovered  it,  while  it  was  in 
possession  of  its  native  lords?  The  only  validity 
which  such  grants  could  have  in  the  eye  of  reason, 
was,  that  the  grantees  had  from  their  prince  a per- 
mission to  negotiate  with  the  possessors  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  soil,  and  thereupon  a power  of  juris- 
diction subordinate  to  his  crown. 

The  same  year  Captain  Mason  procured  a new 
patent,  under  the  common  seal  of  the  council  of  Ply- 
mouth, for  the  land  “from  the  middle  of  Pascataqua 
river  and  up  the  same  to  the  farthest  head  thereof, 
and  from  thence  northwestward  until  sixty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  were  finished : also 
through  Merrimack  river,  to  the  farthest  head  there- 
of, and  so  forward  up  into  the  land  westward,  until 
sixty  miles  were  finished;  and  from  thence  to  cross 
over  land  to  the  end  of  the  sixty  miles  accounted  from 
Pascataqua  river;  together  with  all  islands  within 
five  leagues  of  the  coast.”  This  tract  of  land  was 
called  New  Hampshire:  it  comprehended  the  whole 
of  Whelewright’ s purchase;  and  unless  Maseru’s  in- 
tention was  to  frustrate  his  title,  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
sign a reason  for  the  procurement  of  this  patent,  as 
the  same  land,  with  much  more,  had  been  granted 
to  Gorges  and  Mason  jointly,  seven  years  before. 
If  there  was  an  agreement  between  them  to  divide 
the  province  of  Laconia,  and  take  out  new  patents 
from  the  council,  in  preference  to  the  making  a deed 
of  partition;  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  the  west- 
ern boundary  should  be  contracted  to  sixty  miles 
from  the  sea,  when  the  lakes  and  river  of  Canada 
were  supposed  to  be  but  ninety  or  an  hundred  miles 
from  Pascataqua.  If  this  grant  was  intended  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  patent  of  Mariana,  which  the 
council  had  the  preceding  year  included  in  their 
deed  to  the  Massachusetts  company;  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  the  extension  of  New  Hampshire  to 
the  river  Merrimack,  when  the  grant  of  Massachu- 
setts reached  to  “ three  miles  north  of  that  river  and 
of  every  part  of  it.” 

(1630.)  The  west  country  adventurers  were  not 
less  attentive  to  their  interest;  for  in  the  following 
spring  they  obtained  a patent  from  the  council 
whereby  “ all  that  part  of  the  river  Pascataqua 
called  or  known  by  the  name  of  Hilton’s  Point, 
with  the  south  side  of  the  said  river  up  to  the  falls 
of  Squamscot,  and  three  miles  into  the  main  land 
for  breadth,”  was  granted  to  Edward  Hilton.  This 
patent,  sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  the  council, 
and  subscribed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  sets  forth, 
that  Hilton  and  his  associates  had  at  iheir  oum  pro 
per  cost  and  charges  transported  servants,  built 
houses,  and  planted  corn  at  Hilton’s  Point,  now 
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Dover,  and  intended  the  further  increase  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  plantation.  (1631.)  William 
Blackstone,  Wiiliam  Jefferies,  and  Thomas  Lewis, 
or  either  of  them,  were  impowered  to  give  posses- 
sion of  the  premises ; which  was  done  by  Lewis,  and 
the  livery  and  seizin  endorsed.  Within  these  li- 
mits are  contained  the  towns  of  Dover,  Durham,  and 
Stretham,  with  part  of  Newington  and  Greenland. 
It  was  commonly  called  Squamscot  patent,  but 
sometimes  Bloody-point  patent,  from  a quarrel  be- 
tween the  agents  of  the  two  companies  about  a point 
of  land  in  the  river  which  was  convenient  for  both  ; 
and  there  being  no  government  then  established,  the 
controversy  w'ould  have  ended  in  blood,  if  the  con- 
tending parties  had  not  been  persuaded  to  refer  the 
decision  of  it  to  their  employers. 

The  London  adventurers  also  thought  it  prudent 
to  have  some  security  for  the  interest  which  they  had 
advanced,  and  accordingly  obtained  a grant  from  the 
council,  of  “ that  part  of  the  patent  of  Laconia,  on 
which  the  buildings  and  salt-works  were  erected,  situ- 
ate on  both  sides  the  harbour  and  river  of  Pascataqua 
to  the  extent  of  five  miles  westward  by  the  sea-coast, 
then  to  cross  over  towards  the  other  plantation  in  the 
hands  of  Edward  Hilton.”  The  grantees  named  in 
this  patent  were  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Captain 
John  Mason,  John  Cotton,  Henry  Gardner,  George 
Griffith,  Edwin  Gay,  Thomas  Warnerton,  Thomas 
Eyre  and  Eliezer  Eyre,  who,  it  is  said,  had  already 
expended  3000/.  in  the  undertaking.  They  were  to 

!>ay  forty-eight  pounds  per  annum  by  way  of  acknow- 
edgment  to  the  president  and  council,  if  demanded.’ 
Captain  Comocke,  a relation  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
with  Henry  Jocelyn,  wrho  were  then  intending  a 
voyage  here,  were  appointed  to  put  the  grantees  in 
possession.  Within  this  patent  are  comprehended 
the  towns  of  Portsmouth,  Newcastle  and  Rye,  with 
part  of  Newington  and  Greenland. 

The  whole  interest  being  thus  divided  into  two 
parts,  Captain  Thomas  Wiggen  was  appointed  agent 
for  the  upper,  and  Captain  Walter  Neal  for  the 
lower  plantation ; with  him  were  associated  Ambrose 
Gibbons,  George  Vaughan,  Thomas  Warnerton, 
^Humphrey  Chadbourne  and  one  Godfrie,  as  super- 
intendants  of  the  several  businesses  of  trade,  fishery, 
salt-making,  building,  and  husbandry.  Neal  resided 
at  Little-Harbour  with  Godfrie,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  fishery.  Chadbourne  built  a house  at  Strawber- 
ry-bank, which  was  called  the  great  house,  in  which 
Warnerton  resided.  Gibbons  had  the  care  of  a saw- 
mill, and  lived  in  a palisaded  house  at  Newichwan- 
uock,  where  he  carried  on  trade  with  the  Indians. 
He  afterward  removed  to  Sander’ s-point,  where  the 
adventurers  gave  him  a settlement  for  his  faithful 
services.  He  was  succeeded  at  Newichwannoch  by 
Chadbourne,  whose  posterity  are  persons  of  principal 
figure  and  interest  there  at  this  day.  The  proprietors 
were  also  careful  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  their 
plantations,  and  sent  over  several  cannon,  which 
they  directed  their  agents  to  mount  in  the  most  con- 
venient place  for  a fort.  They  accordingly  placed 
them  on  the  north-east  point  of  the  Great-Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  laid  out  the  ground 
“ about  a bow-shot  from  the  water-side  to  a high 
rock,  on  which  it  was  intended  in  time  to  build  the 
principal  fort.” 

A great  part  of  Captain  Neal’s  errand  was  to  pe- 
netrate the  interior  part  of  the  province  of  Laconia, 
concerning  which  the  adventurers  had  formed  very 
sanguine  expectations.  It  was  described  as  contain- 
ing divers  lakes,  and  extending  back  to  a great  lake 
and  river  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.  This  river 


was  said  to  be  fair  and  large,  containing  many  fruifc- 
ful  islands;  the  air  pure  and  salubrious  ; the  coun. 
try  pleasant,  having  some  high  hills;  full  of  goodly 
forests,  fair  valleys,  and  fertile  plains  ; abounding  in 
corn,  vines,  chesnuts,  walnuts,  and  many  other  sorts 
of  fruit;  the  rivers  well  stored  with  fish,  and  envi- 
roned with  goodly  meadows  full  of  timber-trees.  In 
the  great  lake  were  said  to  be  four  islands,  full  of 
pleasant  woods  and  meadows,  having  great  store  of 
stags,  fallow-deer,  elks,  roebucks,  beavers,  and  other 
game,  and  these  islands  were  supposed  to  be  com- 
modiously  situated  for  habitation  and  traffic,  in  the 
midst  of  a fine  lake,  abounding  with  the  most  deli- 
cate fish.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  interior 
part  of  the  country  in  its  wilderness  state,  can  for- 
bear smiling  at  this  romantic  description,  penned  iu 
the  true  style  of  adventurers : yet  such  an  impression 
had  the  charms  of  Laconia  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
first  settlers,  that  Neal  set  out  (1632)  on  foot,  in 
company  with  Jocelyn  and  Darby  Field,  to  discover 
these  beautiful  lakes,  and  settle  a trade  with  the  In- 
dians by  pinnaces,  imagining  the  distance  to  be 
short  of  an  hundred  miles.  In  the  course  of  their 
travels,  they  visited  the  white  mountains,  which  they 
described  in  the  same  romantic  style,  to  be  a ridge, 
extending  100  leagues,  on  which  snow  lieth  all  the 
year,  and  inaccessible  but  by  the  gullies  which  the 
dissolved  snow  hath  made : on  one  of  these  moun- 
tains they  reported  to  have  found  a plain  of  a day’s 
journey  over,  whereon  nothing  grows  but  moss  ; and 
at  the  further  end  of  this  plain,  a rude  heap  of  massy 
stones,  piled  upon  one  another,  a mile  high-— on 
which  one  might  ascend  from  stone  to  stone,  like  a 
flight  of  winding  stairs,  to  the  top,  where  was  another 
level  of  about  an  acre,  with  a pond  of  clear  water. 
This  summit  was  said  to  be  far  above  the  clouds, 
and  from  hence  they  beheld  a vapour  like  a vast  pil- 
lar, drawn  up  by  the  sunbeams  out  of  a great  lake 
into  the  air,  where  it  was  formed  into  a cloud.  The 
country  beyond  these  mountains  northward,  was  said 
to  be  “ daunting  terrible,”  full  of  rocky  hills,  as 
thick  as  mole-hills  in  a meadow,  and  clothed  with 
infinite  thick  woods.  They  had  great  expectation  of 
finding  precious  stones  on  these  mountains ; and 
something  resembling  chrystal  being  picked  up,  was 
sufficient  to  give  them  the  name  of  the  Chrystal 
Hills.  From  hence  they  continued  their  route  in 
search  of  the  lake ; till  finding  their  provision  almost 
spent,  and  the  forests  of  Laconia  yielding  no  supply, 
they  were  obliged  to  return  when  they  supposed 
themselves  so  far  advanced,  that  “ the  discovery 
wanted  but  one  day’s  journey  of  being  finished.” 

This  expedition  being  ended,  was  succeeded  by  one 
of  another  kind.  The  coast  was  alarmed  by  the 
report  of  a pirate,  one  Dixy  Bull ; who,  with  fifteen 
others,  being  employed  in  the  Indian  trade  at  the 
eastward,  had  taken  several  boats  and  rifled  the  fort 
at  Pemaquid.  Neal,  in  conjunction  with  the  others, 
equipped  four  pinnaces  and  shallops,  manned  with 
forty  men,  being  all  the  force  that  both  plantations 
could  spare,  who  being  joined  by  twenty  more 
in  a bark  from  Boston,  proceeded  to  Pemaquid; 
but  contrary  winds  and  bad  weather  obliged  them  to 
return  without  meeting  the  pirates,  who  made  their 
way  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  at  length  got  to 
England;  where  Bull  met  with  his  deserts.  T/ne 
company,  on  their  return,  hanged,  at  Richmond’s 
Island,  an  Indian  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  an  Englishman. 

(1633.)  The  next  year  Neal  and  Wiggen  joined 
in  surveying  their  respective  patents,  and  laying  out 
the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Northam,  and  another 
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which  was  called  Hampron,  although  no  settlement 
had  been  made  there.  They  also  agreed  with  Whele- 
wright,  that  the  plantation  which  lie  had  undertaken 
to  make  at  Squamscot  falls,  should  be  called  Exeter; 
and  determined  the  bounds  between  his  land  and 
theirs  This  survey  was  made  by  order  of  the  com- 
pany of  Laconia,  who  gave  names  to  the  four  towns, 
and  *he  transaction  was  duly  reported  to  them : 
soon  alter  which  Neal  returned  to  England. 

From  a number  of  letters  that  passed  between  the 
adventurers  and  Gibbons  their  factor,  and  which 
are  yet  preserved,  it  appears  that  their  views  were 
chiefly  turned  toward  the  discovery  of  the  lakes  and 
of  mines ; the  cultivation  of  grapes,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  trade  and  fishery;  and  that  little  regard  was 
had  to  agriculture,  the  surest  foundation  of  all  other 
improvements  in  such  a country  as  this.  They  often 
complain  of  their  expenses,  as  indeed  they  might 
with  reason ; for  they  had  not  only  to  pay  wages  to 
their  colonists,  but  to  supply  them  with  provisions, 
clothing,  utensiis,  medicines,  articles  of  trade,  im- 
plements for  building,  husbandry  and  fishing,  and 
tv>  slock  their  plantations  with  cattle,  swine,  and 
goats.  Bread  was  either  brought  from  England  in 
meal,  or  from  Virginia  in  grain,  and  then  sent  to 
the  wind-mill  at  Boston,  there  being  none  erected 
here.  Very  little  improvement  was  made  on  the 
lands  ; the  lakes  were  not  explored ; the  vines  were 
planted,  but  came  to  nothing;  no  mines  were  found 
but  those  of  iron,  and  these  were  not  wrought ; 
three  or  four  houses  only  were  built  within  the  first 
•even  years;  the  peltry  trade  with  the  Indians  was 
of  some  value,  and  the  fishery  served  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  inhabitants;  but  yielded  no  great  profit 
to  the  adventurers,  who  received  but  inadequate 
returns  in  lumber  and  furs.  They  saw  their  interest 
sinking  apace,  and  grew  dispirited ; and  the  major 
part  of  them  either  relinquished  the  design,  or  sold 
their  shares  to  Mason  and  Gorges,  who  were  more 
sanguine  than  the  rest,  and  became  (either  by  pur- 
chase or  tacit  consent  of  the  others)  the  principal, 
if  not  sole  proprietors.  These  gentlemen  renewed 
their  exertions  with  greater  vigour,  sent  over  a fresh 
supply  of  servants,  and  materials  for  carrying  on 
the  settlement,  and  (1634),  appointed  Francis 
Williams  their  governor.  He  was  a gentleman  of 
good  sense  and  discretion  ; and  so  very  acceptable 
to  the  people,  that  when  they  combined  in  a body 
politic  they  continued  him  at  their  head. 

(1635.)  The  charter  by  which  the  council  of 
Plymouth  was  established,  had  been  from  the  be- 
ginning disrelished  by  the  Virginia  company;  who 
spared  no  pains  to  get  it  revoked.  Their  applica- 
tions to  the  king  proved  fruitless ; but  when  the 
par.iument  began  to  enquire  into  the  grievances  of 
the  nation,  this  patent  was  complained  of  as  a mo- 
nopoly. Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  being  summoned, 
appeared  before  them,  and  both  in  person  and  by 
his  counsel  defended  it  in  a masterly  manner,  but 
in  vain ; for  when  the  national  grievances  were 
presented  to  the  throne,  the  patent  of  New  England 
was  the  first.  The  council  had  also  got  into  disre- 
pute with  the  high  church  party,  for  having  encou- 
raged the  settlement  of  the  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
' chusetts  colonists,  who  fled  from  their  persecutions. 
These  prejudices  against  them,  operating  as  dis- 
couragements to  their  undertaking,  induced  the  coun- 
cil to  resign  their  charter  to  the  king ; having  pre- 
viously taken  care  to  secure  some  portion  of  the 
expiring  interest  to  such  of  themselves  as  were  dis- 
posed to  ac  ept  it.  The  scheme  they  had  in  view 
was  to  divide  tneir  territory  into  twelve  provinces, 


under  as  many  proprietary  governors,  subject  to 
one  general  governor ; and  they  went  so  far  as  to 
nominate  Gorges,  then  threescore  years  of  age,  for 
the  person,  and  build  a ship  of  war,  which  w«*s  to 
bring  him  over  and  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
country.  But  the  ship  fell,  and  broke  in  the  launch- 
ing ; and  their  project  not  being  sufficiently  attended 
to  by  those  in  power,  they  were  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  grants  as  they  could  make  of  those 
districts,  into  which  they  had  divided  the  country. 

That  which  was  now  made  to  Mason  comprehended 
both  his  former  patents,  extending  from  Naumkeag 
to  Pascataqua,  and  sixty  miles  northwestward  within 
the  land,  together  with  the  south  half  of  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  and  ten  thousand  acres  at  Sagadahock; 
saving  to  those  already  settled  within  these  limits, 
the  property  of  their  lawful  grants  on  paying  “some 
small  acknowledgement”  to  the  proprietor.  This 
grant  was  dated  the  22nd  of  April.  In  June  follow- 
ing the  council  surrendered  their  charter  to  the  king, 
and  in  September  Gorges  sold  to  Mason  a tract  of 
land  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river  Pascataqua, 
extending  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  following  tha 
course  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  its  farthest 
head,  including  the  sawmill  which  had  been  built  at 
the  falls  of  Newichwannock. 

But  death,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  fairest  pros- 
pects, cut  off  all  the  hopes  which  Mason  had  enter- 
tained of  aggrandizing  his  fortune,  by  the  settlement 
of  New  Hampshire.  By  his  last  will,  which  he 
signed  a few  days  before  his  death,  he  disposed  of 
his  American  estate  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 
To  the  corporation  of  Lynn  Regis  in  Norfolk,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  he  gave  two  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  New  Hampshire,  subject  to  the  yearly  rent 
of  one  penny  per  acre  to  his  heirs,  and  two-fifths  of 
all  mines  royal,  on  condition  that  five  families  should 
within  five  years  be  settled  thereupon.  To  his  bro 
ther-in-law  John  Wallaston,  three  thousand  acres, 
subject  to  the  yearly  rent  of  one  shilling.  To  his 
grandchild  Ann  Tufton,  ten  thousand  acres  at  Saga- 
dahock. To  Robert  Tufton,  his  grandson,  he  gave 
his  manor  of  Mason  Hall,  on  condition  that  he 
should  take  the  surname  of  Mason.  Fie  also  gave 
to  his  brother  Wallaston  in  trust,  one  thousand  acres 
for  the  maintenance  of  “ an'  honest,  godly,  and  re- 
ligious preacher  of  God’s  word ;”  and  one  thousand 
more  for  the  support  of  a grammar  school;  each  of 
these  estates  to  be  conveyed  to  feoffees  in  trust,  and 
their  successors,  paying  annually  one  penny  per 
acre  to  his  heirs.  The  residue  of  his  estate  in  New 
Hampshire  he  gave  to  his  grandson  John  Tufton, 
he  taking  the  sirname  of  Mason,  and  to  his  lawful 
issue;  or  in  want  thereof  to  Robert  Tufton  and  his 
lawful  issue;  or  in  want  thereof  to  Doctor  Robert 
Mason,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and 
his  lawful  issue;  or  in  want  of  such  issue,  to  his  own 
other  right  heirs  for  ever:  provided  that  it  should 
not  go  out  of  the  name  of  Mason.  The  residuary 
legatee  was  required  to  pay  500/.  out  of  his  estate 
to  his  sister  Mary,  and  all  the  grandchildren  were 
to  relinquish  their  right  to  1,000/.  due  from  this 
estate  to  their  father  Joseph  Tufton.  The  estate 
in  America  was  valued  in  the  inventory  at  10,000/. 
sterling. 

The  Massachusetts  planters  viewed  Mason  as  theit 
enemy,  because  he  with  Gorges  had  privately  en- 
couraged some  persons  whom  they  nad  censured  and 
sent  home,  to  petition  against  them  as  disaffected  to 
the  government;  and  had  endeavoured  to  get  their 
charter  set  aside,  to  make  way  for  the  scheme  of  a 
general  governor. 
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Eut  though  Mason  and  Gorges  had  not  the  same 
leligious  views  with  the  Massachusetts  planters,  yet 
their  memory  deserves  respect.  They  were  both 
heartily  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  the  country ; 
they  sunk  their  estates  in  the  undertaking,  and 
reaped  no  prolit  to  themselves ; yet  their  enterprising 
spirit  e<cited  emulation  in  others,  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  improving  their  plans  and  avoiding  their 
mistakes.  Gorges  accounted  for  the  ill  success  of 
his  adventures  in  the  following  manner: — 1.  He 
began  when  there  was  no  hope  of  anything  for  the 
present  but  loss;  as  he  had  first  to  seek  a place; 
which,  being  found,  was  a wilderness,  and  so  gloomy 
was  the  prospect,  that  he  could  scarce  procure  any 
to  go,  much  less  to  reside  in  it:  and  those  whom  he 
at  length  sent,  could  not  subsist  but  on  the  provisions 
with  which  he  supplied  them.  2.  He  sought  not 
barely  bis  own  profit,  but  the.  thorough  discovery  of 
the  country;  wherein  he  went  so  far  (with  the  help 
of  his  associates)  as  to  open  the  way  for  others  to 
make  their  gain.  3.  He  never  went  in  person  to 
oversee  the  people  whom  he  employed.  4.  There 
was  no  settled  government  to  punish  offenders,  or 
mispenders  of  their  masters’  goods.  Two  other 
things  contributed  to  the  disappointment  in  as  great 
if  not  a greater  degree  than  what  he  has  assigned. 
The  one  was,  that  instead  of  applying  themselves 
chiefly  to  husbandry,  the  original  source  of  wealth 
and  independence  in  such  a country  as  this,  he  and 
his  associates,  being  merchants,  were  rather  intent 
on  trade  and  fishing  as  their  primary  objects.  These 
cannot  be  profitable  in  a new  country,  until  the 
foundation  is  laid  in  the  culture  of  the  lands.  If 
the  lumber  trade  and  fishery  cannot  now  be  carried  on 
to  advantage,  without  the  constant  aid  of  husbandry 
in  their  neighbourhood,  how  could  a colony  of  traders 
and  fishermen  make  profitable  returns  to  their  em- 
ployers, when  the  husbandry  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port was  at  the  distance  of  Virginia  or  England? 
The  other  mistake  which  these  adventurers  feil  into 
was  the  idea  of  lordship,  and  the  granting  of  lands 
not  as  freeholds,  but  by  leases  subject  to  quit-rents. 
To*  settle  a colony  of  tenants  in  a climate  so  far 
northward,  where  the  charges  of  subsistence  and 
improvement  were  much  greater  than  the  value  of 
tne  lands,  after  the  improvements  were  made — espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  respectable  and 
growing  a colony  as  that  of  Massachusetts — was  in- 
deed a chimerical  project;  and  had  not  the  wiser 
people  among  them  sought  an  union  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  aU  probability  the  settlements  must 
have  been  deserted. 

Troubles  at  Dover — Settlements  of  Exeter  and  Hamp- 
ton-—Ruin  of  Mason’s  interest — Story  of  Underhill 
— Combinations  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover — Union 
of  New  Hampshire  with  Massachusetts. 

(1633.)  While  the  lower  plantation  on  the  river 
Pascataqua  lay  under  discouragement  by  the  death 
of  its  principal  patron,  the  upper  settlement,  though 
carried  on  with  more  success,  had  peculiar  difficulties 
to  struggle  with.  Two  thirds  of  this  patent  belonged 
to  some  merchants  of  Bristol,  the  other  third  to 
some  of  Shrewsbury : and  there  was  an  agreement 
that  the  division  should  be  made  by  indifferent  men. 
Captain  Wiggen,  who  was  sent  over  to  superintend 
their  affairs,  after  about  one  year’s  residence  in  the 
countrv  made  a voyage  to  England,  to  procure  more 
amDle  means  for  carrying  on  the  plantation.  In  the 
mean  time  those  of  Bristol  had  sold  their  interest  to 
the  .Loras  Say  and  Broke,  George  Willys  and  Wil- 
liam Whiting,  who  continued  Wiggen  in  the  agency, 


and  procured  a considerable  number  of  families  in 
the  west  of  England,  some  of  whom  were  of  good 
estates,  and  “of  some  account  for  religion,1’  to  come 
over  and  increase  the  colony.  It  appears  from  an- 
cient records,  that  Wiggen  had  a power  of  granting 
lands  to  the  settlers;  but,  as  trade  was  theii  prin- 
cipal object,  they  took  up  small  lots,  intending  t? 
build  a compact  town  ou  Dover  Neck,  which  lies 
between  two  branches  of  the  river,  and  is  a fine,  drv, 
and  healthy  situation;  so  high  as  to  command  all 
the  neighbouring  shores,  and  afford  a very  extensive 
and  delightful  prospect.  On  the  most  inviting  part 
of  this  eminence  they  built  a meeting  house,  which 
was  afterward  surrounded  with  an  entrenchment  and  I 
flankarts,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 
Wiggen  also  brought  over  William  Leverich,  a 
worthy  and  able  puritan  minister;  but  his  allowance  j 
from  the  adventurers  proving  too  small  for  his  sup-  i 
port  in  a new  country,  where  ail  the  necessaries  of  j! 
life  were  scarce  and  dear,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  j 
to  the  southward,  and  settled  at  Sandwich  in  the  1 
colony  of  Plymouth.  This  proved  an  unhappy  ! 
event  to  the  people,  who,  being  left  destitute  of  regu-  J 
lar  instruction,  were  exposed  to  the  intrusions  of  i 
artful  impostors. 

(1634.)  The  first  of  these  was  one  Burdet.  He  I; 
had  been  a minister  at  Yarmouth  in  England;  but  J 
either  really  or  pretendedly  taking  offence  at  the  1 
extravagancies  of  the  bishops  and  spiritual  courts.  I 
came  over  to  New  England,  and  joined  with  the  j 
church  in  Salem,  who  employed  him  for  a year  or  j 
two  as  a preacher,  being  a good  scholar  and  plausible  j ) 
in  his  behaviour.  But,  disgusted  with  the  strictness  I 
of  their  discipline,  he  removed  to  Dover  (1636),  and  li 
continued  for  some  time  in  good  esteem  with  the  peo 
pie  as  a preacher ; until,  by  artful  insinuations,  he  i 
raised  such  a jealousy  in  their  minds  against  Wig-  I 
gen  their  governor,  that  they  deprived  him  of  his  I 
office,  and  elected  Burdet  in  his  place. 

(1637.)  During  his  residence  here,  he  carried  on  j 
a correspondence  with  Archbishop  Laud  to  the  dis-  |j 
advantage  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  representing  I 
them  as  hypocritical  and  disaffected,  and  that  under  j| 
pretence  of  greater  purity  and  discipline  in  matters  a! 
of  religion,  they  were  aiming  at  independent  so-  M 
vereignty;  it  being  accounted  perjury  and  treason  |j 
by  their  general  court,  to  speak  of  appeals  to  the  | 
king.  (1638.)  The  prelate  thanked  him  for  his  j 
zeal  in  the  king’s  service,  and  assured  him  that  care  i 
should  be  taken  to  redress  those  disorders  when 
leisure  from  other  concerns  woul  permit.  This  i 
letter  of  the  archbishop  was  intercepted,  and  shewn  J 
to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Burdet’s  villany  I 
wras  considered  as  the  more  atrocious,  because  he  I 
had  been  admitted  a freeman  of  their  corporation,  j 
and  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity.  A copy  of  his 
own  letter  was  afterwards  found  in  his  closet. 

About  this  time  the  Antinomian  controversy  at 
Boston  having  occasioned  the  banishment  of  the 
principal  persons  of  that  sect,  several  of  them  re*  I 
tired  to  this  settlement,  being  without  the  jurisdic-  > 
tion  of  Massachusetts.  When  this  was  known,  Go-  i 
vernor  Winthrop  wrote  to  Wiggen,  Burdet,  and 
others  of  this  plantation.  “ that  as  there  had  hitherto  | 
been  a good  correspondence  between  them  it  would  j 
be  much  resented  if  they  should  receive  the  exiles;  j 
and  intimating  the  intention  of  the  general  court  I 
to  survey  the  utmost  limits  of  heir  patent,  and  j 
make  use  of  them.”  To  this  Burdet  returned  a 
scornful  answer  refusing  to  give  the  governor  his 
title.  The  governor  thought  of  citing  him  to  court 
to  answer  for  his  contempt;  but  wa * dissuaded 
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from  it  by  Dudley  the  deputy-governor,  who  judged 
it  imprudent  to  exasperate  him,  lest  he  should  avenge 
himself  by  farther  accusing  them  to  their  ene- 
mies in  England.  The  governor  contented  himself 
with  sending  to  Hilton  an  account  of  Burdet’s  be- 
haviour, inclosing  a copy  of  his  letter,  and  caution- 
ing ihe  people  not  to  put  themselves  too  far  under 
his  power.  His  true  character  did  not  long  remain 
secret ; for  being  detected  in  some  licentious  actions, 
he  made  a precipitate  removal  to  Agamenticus  (now 
York),  in  the  province  of  Maine,  where  he  also  as- 
sumed to  rule,  and  continued  a course  of  injustice 
and  adultery  till  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Gorges,  their 
governor,  (1640)  who  laid  a fine  on  him,  and  seized 
his  cattle  for  the  payment  of  it.  He  appealed  to  the 
king,  but  his  appeal  not  being  admitted,  he  departed 
for  England  full  of  enmity  against  these  plantations. 
When  he  arrived,  he  found  all  in  confusion,  and 
falling  in  with  the  royalists  was  taken  and  imprisoned 
by  the  parliamentary  party,  which  is  the  last  account 
we  have  of  him. 

One  of  the  exiles  on  account  of  the  Antinomian 
controversy,  was  John  Whelewright,  brother  to  the 
famous  Anne  Hutchinson.  He  had  been  a preacher 
at  Braintree,  which  was  then  part  of  Boston,  and 
was  a gentleman  of  learning,  piety,  and  zeal.  Hav- 
ing engaged  to  make  a settlement  within  ten  years, 
on  the  lands  he  had  purchased  of  the  Indians  at 
Squamscot  falls,  he  with  a number  of  his  adherents 
began  a plantation  there,  which  according  to  the 
agreement  made  with  Mason’s  agents,  they  called 
Exeter,  Having  obtained  a dismission  from  the 
church  in  Boston,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
church;  and  judging  themselves  without  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  they  combined  into  a sepa- 
rate body  politic,  and  chose  rulers  and  assistants, 
who  were  sworn  to  the  due  discharge  of  their  office, 
and  the  people  were  as  solemnly  sworn  to  obey  them. 
Their  rulers  were  Isaac  Grosse,  Nicholas  Needham, 
and  Thomas  Wilson,  each  of  whom  continued  in 
office,  the  space  of  a year,  having  two  assistants. 
The  laws  were  made  in  a popular  assembly  and 
formally  consented  to  by  the  rulers.  Treason,  and 
rebellion  against  the  king  (who  is  styled  “ the  Lord’s 
anointed”),  or  the  country,  were  made  capital 
crimes;  and  sedition  was  punishable  by  a fine  of 
ten  pounds,  or  otherwise,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  This  combination  subsisted  three  years. 

About  the  same  time  a plantation  was  formed  at 
Winnicumet,  which  was  called  Hampton.  The 
principal  inducement  to  the  making  this  settlement 
was  the  very  extensive  salt-marsh,  which  was  ex- 
tremely valuable,  as  the  uplands  were  not  cultivated 
so  as  to  produce  a sufficiency  of  hay  for  the  support 
of  cattle.  With  a view  to  secure  these  meadow's,  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  had  [in  1636]  em- 
powered Mr.  Dummer  of  Newbury,  with  John  Spen- 
cer, to  build  a house  there  at  the  expense  of  the  co- 
lon v,  which  was  to  be  refunded  by  those  who  should 
settle  there.  Accordingly  a house  was  built,  and 
commonly  called  the  Bound-house;  though  it  was 
intended  as  a mark  of  possession  rather  than  of  limits. 
The  architect  was  Nicholas  Easton,  who  soon  after 
removed  to  Rhode-Island,  and  built  the  first  English 
house  in  Newport. 

This  entrance  being  made,  a petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  court  by  a number  of  persons,  chiefly 
from  Norfolk  in  England,  praying  for  liberty  to 
settle  there,  which  was  granted  them.  They  began 
the  settlement  by  laying  out  a township  in  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  shares ; and  having  formed  a 
church,  chose  Stephen  Batchelor  for  tbeir  minister, 


with  whom  Timothy  Dalton  was  soon  after  associated. 
The  number  of  the  first  inhabitants  was  fifty-six. 

The  authority  of  Massachusetts  having  established 
this  settlement,  they,  from  the  beginning,  considered 
it  as  belonging  to  their  colony.  Though  the  agent 
of  Mason’s  estate  made  some  objection  to  their  pro- 
ceeding, yet  no  legal  method  being  taken  to  contro- 
vert this  extension  of  their  claim,  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  one  still  greater,  which  many  circumstance# 
concurred  to  establish. 

After  the  death  of  Captain  Mason,  his  widow  and 
executrix  sent  over  Francis  Norton  as  her  “ general 
attorney ;”  to  whom  she  committed  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  estate.  But  the  expense  so  far  ex- 
ceeded the  income,  and  the  servants  grew  so  impa- 
tient for  their  arrears,  that  she  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  charge  of  the  plantation, and  tell  the  servants 
that  they  must  shift  for  themselves  : upon  which 
they  shared  the  goods  and  cattle.  Norton  drove 
above  a hundred  oxen  to  Boston,  and  there  sold  them 
for  twenty-five  pounds  sterling  per  head,  which  it  is 
said  was  the  current  price  of  the  best  cattle  in  New- 
England  at  that  time.  These  were  of  a large  breed, 
imported  from  Denmark,  from  whence  Mason  hail 
also  procured  a number  of  men  skilled  in  sawing 
planks  and  making  potashes.  Having  shared  the 
stock  and  other  materials,  some  of  the  people  quitted 
the  plantation  ; others  of  them  tarried,  keeping  pos- 
session of  the  buildings  and  improvements,  which 
they  claimed  as  their  own  ; the  houses  at  Newich- 
wannock  were  burned ; and  thus  Mason’s  estate 
was  ruined.  These  events  happened  between  1038 
and  1644. 

Among  the  Antinomians  who  were  banished  from 
Boston,  and  took  refuge  in  these  plantations,  was 
Captain  John  Underhill,  in  whose  story  will  appear 
some  very  strong  characteristics  of  the  spirit  of  these 
times.  He  had  been  a soldier  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  brought  over  to  New  England  by  Governor 
Winthrop,  to  train  the  people  in  military  discipline. 
He  served  the  country  in  the  Pequod  war,  and  was 
in  such  reputation  in  the  town  of  Boston,  that  they 
had  chosen  him  one  of  their  deputies.  Deeply  tinc- 
tured with  Antinomian  principles,  and  possessed  of 
a high  degree  of  enthusiasm,  he  made  a chief  figure 
in  the  controversy;  being  one  of  the  subscribers  to 
a petition  in  which  the  court  was  censured,  with  an 
indecent  severity,  for  their  proceedings  against 
Whelewright.  For  this  offence  he  was  disfranchised. 
He  then  made  a voyage  to  England;  and  upon  his 
return  petitioned  the  court  for  300  acres  of  land, 
which  had  been  promised  him  for  his  former  services, 
intending  to  remove  after  Whelewright  In  his 
petition  he  acknowledged  his  offence  in  condemning 
the  court,  and  declared  “ that  the  Lord  had  brought 
him  to  a sense  of  his  sin  in  that  respect,  so  that  he 
had  been  in  great  trouble  on  account  thereof.”  On 
this  occasion  the  court  thought  proper  to  question 
him  concerning  an  offensive  expression,  which  he 
had  uttered  on  board  the  ship  in  which  he  came  from 
England,  “ that  the  government  at  Boston  were  as 
zealous  as  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  as  Paul 
before  his  conversion.”  He  denied  the  charge,  ana 
it  was  proved  to  his  face  by  a woman  who  was  pas- 
senger with  him,  and  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
seduce  to  his  opinions.  He  was  also  questioned  for 
what  he  had  said  to  her  of  his  receiving  assn, 
ranee  of  spiritual  grace,  which  was,  “ that  having 
long  lain  under  a spirit  of  bondage,  he  could  ge:  no 
assurance  ; till  at  length,  as  he  was  taking  a pipe  of 
tobacco,  the  spirit  set  home  upon  him  an  absolute 
promise  of  free  grace,  with  such  assurance  and  joy 
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that  he  had  never  since  doubted  of  his  good  estate, 
neither  should  he,  whatever  sins  he  might  fall  into.” 
This  he  would  neither  own  nor  deny ; but  objected 
to  the  sufficiency  of  a single  testimony.  The  court 
committed  him  for  abusing  them  with  a pretended 
retraction,  and  the  next  day  passed  the  sentence  of 
banishment  upon  him.  Being  allowed  the  liberty 
of  attending  public  worship,  his  enthusiastic  zeal 
brake  out  in  a speech,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  “ that  as  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  convert 
Saul  while  he  was  persecuting,  so  he  might  manifest 
himself  to  him  while  making  a moderate  use  of  the 
good  creature  tobacco ; professing  withal  that  he 
knew  not  wherein  he  had  deserved  the  censure  of  the 
court.”  The  elders  reproved  him  for  this  inconsi- 
derate speech;  and  Mr.  Cotton  told  him,  “ that 
though  God  often  laid  a man  under  a spirit  of  bon- 
dage while  walking  in  sin,  as  was  the  case  with  Paul, 
yet  he  never  sent  a spirit  of  comfort  but  in  an  ordi- 
nance, as  he  did  to  Paul  by  the  ministry  of  Ananias  ; 
and  therefore  exhorted  him  to  examine  carefully  the 
revelation  and  joy  to  which  he  pretended.”  The 
same  week  he  was  privately  dealt  with  on  suspicion 
of  adultery,  which  he  disregarded  ; and  therefore  on 
the  next  sabbath  was  questioned  for  it  before  the 
church  ; but  the  evidence  not  being  sufficient  to  con- 
vict him,  the  church  could  only  admonish  him. 

These  proceedings,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  being 
finished,  he  removed  out  of  their  jurisdiction  ; and 
after  a while  went  to  Dover,  where  he  procured  the 
place  of  governor  in  the  room  of  Burdet.  Governor 
Winthrop  bearing  of  this,  wrote  to  Hilton  and  others 
of  this  plantation,  informing  them  of  his  character. 
Underhill  intercepted  the  letter,  and  returned  a bit- 
ter answer  to  Mr.  Cotton ; and  wrote  another  letter 
full  of  reproaches  against  the  governor  to  a gentle- 
man of  his  family,  while  he  addressed  the  governor 
himself  in  a fawning,  obsequious  strain,  begging  an 
obliteration  of  former  miscarriages,  and  a bearing 
with  human  infirmities.  These  letters  were  all  sent 
back  to  Hilton;  but  too  late  to  prevent  his  ad- 
vancement. 

Being  settled  in  his  government,  he  procured  a 
church  tc  be  gathered  at  Dover,  who  chose  Hanserd 
Knollys  for  their  minister.  He  had  come  over  from 
England  the  year  before ; but  being  an  Anabaptist 
of  the  Antinomian  cast,  was  not  well  received  in 
Massachusetts,  and  came  here  while  Burdet  was  in 
office,  who  forbad  his  preaching ; but  Underhill, 
agreeing  better  with  him,  prevailed  to  have  him 
chosen  their  minister.  To  ingratiate  himself  with 
his  new  patron,  Knollys  wrote  in  his  favour  to  the 
church  in  Boston,  styling  him  “ The  right  worship- 
ful their  honoured  governor.’  Notwithstanding 
which  they  cited  him  again  to  appear  before  them  ; 
the  court  granting  him  safe  conduct.  At  the  same 
time  complaint  was  made  to  the  chief  inhabitants  on 
the  river,  of  the  breach  of  friendship  in  advancing 
Underhill  after  his  rejection ; and  a copy  of  Knollys’s 
letter  was  returned,  wherein  he  had  written,  that 
“ Underhill  was  an  instrument  of  God  for  their 
ruin,”  and  it  was  enquired  whether  that  letter  was 
written  by  the  desire  or  consent  of  the  people.  The 
principal  persons  of  Portsmouth  and  Dover  disclaim- 
ed his  miscarriages,  and  expressed  their  readiness  to 
call  him  to  account  when  a proper  information  should 
be  presented ; but  begged  that  no  force  might  be  sent 
against  him.  By  his  instigation  Knollys  had  also 
wrritten  to  his  friends  in  England  a calumnious  let- 
ter against  the  Massachusetts  planters,  representing 
them  as  more  arbitrary  than  the  high  commission 
court,  and  that  there  was  no  real  religion  in  the 


country.  A copy  of  this  letter  being  sent  from  Eng 
land  to  Governor  Winthrop,  Knollys  was  so  ashamed 
at  the  discovery,  that  obtaining  a licence,  he  went 
to  Boston ; and  at  the  public  lecture  before  the  go-  '» 
vernor,  magistrates,  ministers,  and  the  congregation,  | 
made  confession  of  his  fault,  and  wrote  a retraction  j 
to  his  friends  in  England,  which  he  left  with  the 
governor  to  be  sent  to  them. 

Underhill  was  so  affected  with  his  friend’s  humi-  J 
liation,  and  the  disaffection  of  the  people  of  Pascata- 
qua  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to  retrieve  his  charac- 
ter in  the  same  way.  Having  obtained  safe  con- 
duct, he  went  to  Boston,  and  in  the  same  public 
manner  acknowledged  his  adultery,  his  disrespect  to  |i 
the  government,  and  the  justice  of  their  proceedings 
against  him : but  his  confession  was  mixed  with  so 
many  excuses  and  extenuations,  that  it  gave  no  sa-  1 
tisfaction;  and  the  evidence  of  his  scandalous  de-  ! 
portment  being  now  undeniable,  the  church  passed  I 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  to  which  he  seemed  j 
to  submit,  and  appeared  much  dejected  while  he  j 
remained  there. 

Upon  his  return,  to  please  some  disaffected  per-  | 
sons,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  he  sent  thirteen  j 
armed  men  to  Exeter  to  rescue  out  of  the  officers' 
hands  one  Fish,  who  had  been  taken  into  custody  for 
speaking  against  the  king.  The  people  of  Dover  J 
forbad  his  coming  into  their  court  till  they  had  con-  | 
sidered  his  crimes,  and  he  promised  to  resign  his  j 
place  if  they  should  disapprove  of  his  conduct;  but 
hearing  that  they  were  determined  to  remove  him, 
he  rushed  into  court  in  a passion,  took  his  seat,  j 
ordered  one  of  the  magistrates  to  prison  for  saying  j| 
that  he  would  not  sit  with  an  adulterer,  and  refused 
to  receive  his  dismission,  when  they  voted  it.  But 
they  proceeded  to  choose  another  governor,  Roberts,  j> 
and  sent  back  the  prisoner  to  Exeter. 

(1640.)  A new  scene  of  difficulty  now  arose.  j 
Thomas  Larkham,  a native  of  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  1 
and  formerly  a minister  at  Northam  near  Barns-  | 
stable,  had  come  over  to  New  England,  and  not  iij 
favouring  the  doctrine,  nor  willing  to  submit  to  j 
the  discipline  of  the  churches  in  Massachusetts,  came  j; 
to  Dover ; and  being  a preacher  of  good  talents,  , 
eclipsed  Knollys,  and  raised  a party  who  determi- 
ned to  remove  him.  He  therefore  gave  way  to 
popular  prejudice,  and  suffered  Larkham  to  take  his  I 
place ; who  soon  discovered  his  licentious  princi-  ] 
pies,  by  receiving  into  the  church  persons  of  immo- 
ral characters,  and  assuming,  like  Burdet,  the  civil, 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  authority.  The  better  sort  | 
of  the  people  were  displeased,  and  restored  Knollys  j 
to  his  office,  who  excommunicated  Larkham.  This  j 
bred  a riot,  in  which  Larkham  laid  hands  on  Knol-  ! 
lys,  taking  away  his  hat  on  pretence  that  he  had  j 
not  paid  for  it ; but  he  was  civil  enough  afterwards 
to  return  it.  Some  of  the  magistrates  joined  with  j 
Larkham,  and  forming  a court,  summoned  Under- 
hill, who  was  of  Knollys’s  party,  to  appear  before  i 
them,  and  answer  to  a new  crime  which  they  had  to  j 
allege  against  him.  Underhill  collected  his  adhe-  jl 
rents ; Knollys  was  armed  with  a pistol,  and  another  j 
had  a bible  mounted  on  a halbert  for  an  ensign.  |i 
In  this  ridiculous  parade  they  marched  against  jj 
Larkham  and  his  party,  who  prudently  declined  a j 
combat,  and  sent  down  the  river  to  Williams  the  it 
governor,  at  Portsmouth,  for  assistance.  He  came  i 
up  in  a boat  with  an  armed  party,  beset  Knollys* 
house  where  Underhill  was,  guarded  it  night  and  j 
day  till  a court  was  summoned,  and  then,  Williams  \ 
sitting  as  judge,  Underhill  and  his  company  were  i 
found  guilty  of  a riot,  and  after  being  fined,  were  j 
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banished  the  plantation.  The  new  crime  which 
Larkham’s  party  alleged  against  Underhill  was,  that 
he  had  been  secretly  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
inhabitants  to  offer  themselves  to  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  favour  he  was  desirous  to  pur- 
chase by  these  means,  as  he  knew  that  their  view 
was  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  as  far  as  they  ima- 
gined their  limits  reached,  whenever  they  should 
find  a favourable  opportunity.  The  same  policy 
led  him,  with  his  party,  to  send  a petition  to  Boston, 
praying  for  the  interposition  of  the  government  in 
their  case : in  consequence  of  which  the  governor 
and  assistants  commissioned  Simon  Bradstreet,  Esq., 
with  the  famous  Hugh  Peters,  then  minister  of 
Salem,  and  Timothy  Dalton  of  Hampton,  to  enquire 
into  the  matter,  and  effect  a reconciliation,  or  cer- 
tify the  state  of  things  to  them.  These  gentlemen 
travelled  on  foot  to  Dover,  and  finding  both  sides  in 
fault,  brought  the  matter  to  this  issue,  that  the  one 
party  revoked  the  excommunication,  and  the  other 
the  fines  and  banishment. 

In  the  heat  of  these  disputes,  a discovery  was 
made  of  Knollys’  failure  in  point  of  chastity.  He 
acknowledged  his  crime  before  the  church  ; but  they 
dismissed  him,  and  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  suffered  by  the  severity  of  the  long  parliament  in 
1644  ; and  being  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  churches, 
opened  a separate  meeting  in  Great  St.  Helen’s, 
from  which  he  was  soon  dislodged,  and  his  followers 
dispersed.  He  also  suffered  in  the  cause  of  non- 
conformity in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  second, 
and  at  length  (as  it  is  said)  died  “ a good  man,  in  a 
good  old  age,”  September  IS,  1691,  aged  ninetv- 
three. 

Underhill  having  finished  his  career  in  these  parts, 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  Boston,  and  finding  ho- 
nesty to  be  the  best  policy,  did  in  a large  assembly 
at  the  public  lecture,  and  during  the  sitting  of  the 
court,  make  a full  confession  of  his  adultery  and 
hypocrisy,  his  pride  and  contempt  of  authority, 
justifying  the  church  and  court  in  all  that  they  had 
done  against  him,  declaring  that  his  pretended  assu- 
rance had  failed  him,  and  that  the  terror  of  his  mind 
had  at  some  times  been  so  great,  that  he  had  drawn 
his  sword  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  The  church  be- 
ing now  satisfied,  restored  him  to  their  communion. 
The  court;  after  waiting  six  months  for  evidence  of 
his  good  behaviour,  took  off  his  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, and  released  him  from  the  punishment  of  his 
adultery : the  law,  which  made  it  capital,  having  been 
enacted  after  the  crime  was  committed,  could  not 
touch  his  life.  Some  offers  being  made  him  by  the 
Dutch  at  Hudson’s  river,  whose  language  was  fami- 
liar to  him,  the  church  of  Boston  hired  a vessel  to 
transport  him  and  his  family  thither,  furnishino1 
them  with  all  necessaries  for  the  voyage.  The  Dutch 
governor  gave  him  the  command  of  a company  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  he  was  very  ser- 
viceable in  the  wars  which  that  colony  had  with 
the  Indians,  having,  it  is  said,  killed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  on  Long  Island,  and  three  hundred  on  the 
Main.  He  continued  in  their  service  till  his  death. 

We  find  in  this  relation  a striking  instance  of 
that  species  of  false  religion,  which,  having  its  seat 
in  the  imagination,  instead  of  making  the  heart 
better,  and  reforming  the  life,  inflames  the  passions, 
stupifies  reason,  and  produces  the  wildest  effects  in 
the  behaviour.  The  excesses  of  enthusiasm  have 
often  been  observed  to  lead  to  sensual  gratifica- 
tions ; the  same  natural  fervour  being  sufficient  to 
produce  both.  It  cannot  be  strange,  that  they  who 
decry  morality  should  indulge  such  gross  and  scan- 


dalous enormities  as  are  sufficient  to  invalidate  all 
those  evidences  of  their  religious  character  on  which 
they  lay  so  much  stress.  But  it  is  not  so  surprising 
that  men  should  be  thus  misled,  as  that  such  frantic 
zealots  should  ever  be  reduced  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  offences;  which  in  this  instance  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  strict  discipline  then  practised  in  the 
churches  of  New  England. 

The  people  of  Dover  and  Portsmouth  during  all 
this  time  had  no  power  of  government  delegated 
fiom  the  crown  : but  finding  the  necessity  of  some 
more  determinate  form  than  they  had  yet  enjoyed, 
combined  themselves  each  into  a body  politic  after 
the  example  of  their  neighbours  at  Exeter.  The 
inhabitants  of  Dover,  by  a written  instrument, 
signed  by  forty-one  persons,  agreed  to  submit  to 
the  laws  of  England,  and  such  others  as  should 
be  enacted  by  a majority  of  their  number,  until  the 
royal  pleasure  should  be  known.  The  date  of  the 
combination  at  Portsmouth  is  uncertain,  their  first 
book  of  records  having  been  destroyed  [in  16521, 
after  copying  out  what  they  then*  thought  proper  to 
preserve.  Williams,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  the 
adventurers,  was  by  annual  suffrage  continued  go- 
vernor of  the  place,  and  with  him  were  associated 
Ambrose  Gibbons  and  Thomas  Warnerton  in  qua- 
lity of  assistants.  During  this  combination,  a grant 
of  fifty  acres  of  land  for  a glebe  was  made  by  the 
governor  and  inhabitants  to  Thomas  Walford  and 
Henry  Sherburne,  churchwardens,  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  as  feoffees  in  trust;  by  virtue  of 
which  grant  the  same  land  is  still  held,  and  being 
let  on  long  leases,  a considerable  part  of  the  town 
of  Portsmouth  is  built  upon  it.  At  this  time  they 
had  a parsonage  house  and  chapel,  and  had  chosen 
Richard  Gibson  for  their  parson,  the  patronage  be- 
ing vested  in  the  parishioners.  Gibson  was  sent 
from  England  as  minister  to  a fishing  plantation 
belonging  to  one  Trelawney.  He  was  “ wholly 
addicted  to  the  hierarchy  and  discipline  of  England, 
and  exercised  his  ministerial  function”  according  to 
the  ritual.  He  was  summoned  before  the  court  at 
Boston  for  “ scandalizing  the  government  there, 
and  denying  their  title ;”  but  upon  his  submission, 
they  discharged  him  without  fine  or  punishment, 
being  a stranger,  and  about  to  depart  the  country. 
After  his  departure  the  people  of  Portsmouth  had 
James  Parker  for  their  minister,  who  was  a scholar, 
and  had  been  a deputy  in  the  Massachusetts  court. 
After  him  they  had  one  Browne;  and  Samuel  Dud 
ley,  a son  of  Deputy-governor  Dudley;  but  these 
were  only  temporary  preachers,  and  they  did  not 
obtain  the  regular  settlement  of  a minister  for  many 
years.  J 

Four  distinct  governments  (including  one  at  Kit- 
tery  on  the  north  side  of  the  river)  were  now  formed 
on  the  several  branches  of  Pascataqua.  These  com- 
binations being  only  voluntary  agreements,  liable 
to  be  broken  or  subdivided  on  the  first  popular  dis- 
content, there  could  be  no  safety  in  the  continuance 
of  them.  The  distractions  in  England  at  this  time 
had  cut  off  all  hope  of  the  royal  attention,  and  the 
people  of  the  several  settlements  were  too  much 
divided  in  their  opinions  to  form  any  general  plan 
of  government  which  could  afford  a prospect  of  per- 
manent utility.  T he  more  considerate  persons  among 
them,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to  treat  with  Mas- 
sachusetts about  taking  them  under  their  protection. 
That  government  was  glad  of  an  opportunity7  to 
realize  the  construction  which  they  had  put  upon 
the  clause  of  their  charter,  wherein  their  northern 
limits  are  defined.  For  a line  drawn  from  east  to 
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west  at  the  distance  of  “ three  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Merrimack  river,  and  of  any  and  every  part 
thereof/’  will  take  in  the  whole  province  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of 
Maine,  so  that  both  Mason’s  and  Gorges’s  patents 
must  have  been  vacated.  They  had  already  inti- 
mated their  intention  to  run  this  east  and  west  line, 
and  presuming  on  the  justice  of  their  claim,  they 
readily  entered  into  a negociation  with  the  principal 
settlers  of  Pascataqua  respecting  their  incorporation 
with  them.  (1641.)  The  affair  was  more  than  a 
year  in  agitation,  and  was  at  length  concluded  by 
an  instrument  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the  ge- 
neral court  by  George  Willys,  Robert  Saltonstall, 
William  Whiting,  Edward  Holiock,  and  Thomas 
Makepeace,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  other 
partners  of  the  two  patents ; by  which  instrument 
they  resigned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  to  Massa- 
chusetts, on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  should 
enjoy  the  same  liberties  with  their  own  people,  and 
have  a court  of  justice  erected  among  them.  The 
property  of  the  whole  patent  of  Portsmouth,  and  of 
one-third  part  of  that  of  Dover,  and  of  all  the  im- 
proved lands  therein,  was  reserved  to  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  proprietors,  and  their  heirs  for  ever. 

The  court,  on  their  part,  consented  that  the  in- 
habitants of  these  towns  should  enjoy  the  same  pri- 
vileges with  the  rest  of  the  colony,  and  have  the 
same  administration  of  justice  as  in  the  courts  of 
Salem  and  Ipswich ; that  they  should  be  exempted 
from  all  public  charges,  except  what  should  arise 
among  themselves,  or  for  their  own  peculiar  benefit; 
that  they  should  enjoy  their  former  liberties  of  fish- 
ing, planting,  and  felling  timber;  that  they  should 
send  two  deputies  to  the  general  court;  and  that 
the  same  persons  who  were  authorised  by  their  com- 
binations to  govern  them,  should  continue  in  office 
till  the  commissioners  named  in  this  order  should 
arrive  at  Pascataqua.  These  commissioners  were 
invested  with  the  power  of  the  quarter  courts  of  Sa- 
lem and  Ipswich,  and  at  their  arrival  they  constituted 
Francis  Williams,  Thomas  Warnerton  and  Ambrose 
Gibbons  of  Portsmouth,  Edward  Hilton,  Thomas 
Wiggen,  and  William  Waldron  of  Dover,  magis- 
trates, who  were  confirmed  by  the  general  court. 

(1642.)  By  a subsequent  order  a very  extraordi- 
nary concession  was  made  to  these  towns,  which 
shews  the  fondness  that  government  had  of  retaining 
them  under  their  jurisdiction.  A test  had  been  es- 
tablished by  law,  but  it  was  dispensed  with  in  their 
favour;  their  freemen  wjere  allowed  to  vote  in  town 
affairs,  and  their  deputies  to  sit  in  the  general  court 
though  they  were  not  church  members. 

The  people  of  Dover  being  left  destitute  of  a mi- 
nister by  the  sudden  departure  of  Larkham,  who 
took  this  method  to  avoid  the  shame  which  would 
have  attended  the  discovery  of  a crime  similar  to 
that  for  which  Knollys  had  been  dismissed,  wrote  to 
the  Massachusetts  for  help.  The  court  took  care  to 
send  them  Daniel  Maud,  who  had  been  a minister 
in  England.  He  vfas  an  honest  man,  and  of  a quiet 
and  peaceable  disposition,  qualities  much  wanting  in 
all  his  predecessors.  Larkham  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry- 
till  ejected  by  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662,  from 
Tavistock  in  Devon.  He  is  said  to  have  been  “ well 
known  there  for  a man  of  great  piety  and  sincerity,” 
and  died  in  1 669,  aged  68. 

The  inhabitants  of  Exeter  had  hitherto  continued 
tbeir  combination ; but  finding  themselves  compre- 
hended within  the  claim  of  Massachusetts,  and  being 
weary  of  their  inefficacious  mode  of  government,  they 


petitioned  the  court,  and  were  readily  admitted  un 
der  their  jurisdiction.  William  Wenborne,  Robert 
Smith,  and  Thomas  Wardhall  were  appointed  their 
magistrates;  and  they  were  annexed  to  the  county  of 
Essex.  Upon  this,  Whelewright,  who  was  still  under 
sentence  of  banishment,  with  those  of  his  church 
who  were  resolved  to  adhere  to  him,  removed  into 
the  province  of  Maine,  and  settled  at  Wells,  where 
his  posterity  yet  remain.  He  was  soon  after  re- 
stored, upon  a slight  acknowledgment,  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  colony,  and  removed  to  Hampton,  of 
which  church  he  was  minister  for  many  years,  until 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  in  favour  with 
Cromwell:  but  after  the  restoration,  he  returned 
and  settled  at  Salisbury,  where  he  died  in  1680. 

(1644.)  After  his  departure  from  Exeter,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  remaining  inhabitants  to  form 
themselves  into  a church,  and  they  called  the  aged  Ste- 
phen Batchelor  to  the  ministry,  wrho  had  been  dis- 
missed from  Hampton  for  his  irregular  conduct 
But  the  general  court  here  interposed  and  sent  them 
a solemn  prohibition,  importing  “ that  their  divi- 
sions were  such  that  they  could  not  comfortably, 
and  with  approbation,  proceed  in  so  weighty  and 
sacred  affairs,”  and  therefore  directing  them  “ to  de- 
fer gathering  a church,  or  any  other  such  proceed- 
ing, till  they  or  the  court  at  Ipswich,  upon  further 
satisfaction  of  their  reconciliation  and  fitness,  should 
give  allowance  therefor.” 

Such  a stretch  of  power  which  would  now  be  looked 
upon  as  an  infringement  of  Christian  liberty,  was 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  first  fathers  of  New 
England,  who  thought  that  civil  government  was 
established  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  church 
against  error  both  doctrinal  and  moral.  In  this 
sentiment  they  were  not  singular,  it  being  univer- 
| sally  adopted  by  the  reformers,  in  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding age,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  separation  from  the  Romish  church,  and  ne- 
cessary to  curtail  the  claims  of  her  Pontiff,  who  as- 
sumed a supremacy  over  “the  kings  of  the  earth.” 

Observations  on  the  'principles  and  conduct  of  the  first 

planters  of  New  England. — Causes  of  their  removal. 

■ — Their  fortitude. — Religious  sentiments. — Care  of 

their  posterity  .—Justice. — Laws.— Theocratic  pre- 
judices.— Intolerance  and  persecutions.  - 

An  union  having  been  formed  between  the  settle- 
ments on  Pascataqua  and  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts, their  history  for  the  succeeding  forty  years  is 
in  a great  measure  the  same  : and  as  many  of  the 
people  in  New  Hampshire  had  the  same  principles, 
views,  and  interests,  with  the  other  people  of  New 
England,  we  shall  make  such  observations,  and  in- 
tersperse such  historical  facts,  as  may  illustrate  the 
subject. 

In  the  preceding  century  the  holy  scriptures, 
which  had  long  Iain  hid  in  the  rubbish  of  monastic 
libraries,  were  brought  to  public  view  by  the  happy 
invention  of  printing;  and  as  darkness  vanishes  be- 
fore the  rising  sun,  so  the  light  of  divine  truth  began 
to  dissipate  those  errors  and  superstitions  in  which 
Europe  had  long  been  involved.  At  the  same  time 
a remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances  gave  pe- 
culiar advantage  to  the  bold  attempt  of  Luther,  to 
rouse  Germany  from  her  inglorious  subjection  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  and  effectuate  a reformation,  which 
soon  spread  into  the  neighbouring  countries.  But 
so  intimately  were  the  political  interests  of  king- 
doms and  states  blended  with  religious  prejudices 
that  the  work,  though  happily  begun,  was  greatly 
blemished  and  impeded. 
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Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  took  advantage  of 
this  amazing  revolution  in  the  minds  of  men,  to 
throw  off  the  papal  yoke,  and  assert  his  native  claim 
© independence.  But  so  dazzling  was  the  idea  of 
power,  and  the  example  of  the  first  Christian  princes 
who  had  exercised  a superintendency  in  spirituals 
as  well  as  temporals,  that  he  transferred  to  himself 
that  spiritual  power  which  had  been  usurped  and 
exercised  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  set  up  him- 
self as  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ; commanding  both  clergy  and  laity  in  his  do- 
minions to  swear  allegiance  to  him  in  this  newly 
assumed  character. 

This  claim  was  kept  up  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  in  whose  reign  the  reformation 
gained  much  ground  ; and  a service-book  was  pub- 
lished by  royal  authority  as  the  standard  of  worship 
and  discipline  for  his  subjects.  This  excellent  prince 
was  taken  out  of  the  w'orld  in  his  youth  ; and  his 
sister  Mary,  who  then  came  to  the  throne,  restored 
the  supremacy  to  the  pope,  and  raised  such  fiery  per- 
secution against  the  reformers,  that  many  of  them 
fled  into  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  where  they 
departed  from  that  uniformity  which  had  been  esta- 
blished in  England,  and  became  divided  in  their 
sentiments  and  practice  respecting  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs : the  native  effect  of  that  just  liberty  of  con- 
science which  they  enjoyed  abroad,  pursuing  their 
own  enquiries  according  to  their  respective  measures 
of  light;  uninfluenced  by  secular  power,  or  the  hope 
of  acquiring  dignities  in  a national  establishment. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  inspired  them  with  new 
hopes  ; and  they  returned  home,  resolving  to  attempt 
the  reformation  of  the  church  of  England,  agreeably 
to  the  respective  opinions  which  they  had  embraced 
in  their  exile.  But  they  soon  found  that  the  queen, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  same  manner  with  her 
brother  Edward,  was  fond  of  the  establishment  made 
in  his  reign,  and  was  strongly  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  pomp  and  ceremony  in  religious  worship.  She 
asserted  her  supremacy'  in  the  most  absolute  terms, 
and  erected  a high  commission  court  wfith  jurisdic- 
tion in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Uniformity  being  rigo- 
rously enjoined  and  no  abatement  or  allowance  made 
for  tender  consciences  (though  it  was  conceded  that 
the  ceremonies  were  indifferent)  a separation  from 
the  establishment  took  place.  Those  who  were  de- 
sirous of  a farther  reformation  from  the  Romish  su- 
perstitions, and  of  a more  pure  and  perfect  form  of 
religion,  were  denominated  Puritans ; whose  prin- 
ciples, as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other 
reformers  who  were  in  favour  with  the  queen,  are 
thus  represented. 

“ The  queen  and  court  reformers  held,  1.  That 
every  prince  had  the  sole  authority  to  correct,  all 
abuses  of  doctrine  and  worship  w ithin  his  own  terri- 
tories. 2.  4 hat  the  church  of  Rome  was  a true 
church,  though  corrupt  in  some  points  of  doctrine 
and  government ; that  all  her  ministrations  were 
valid,  and  that  the  pope  was  a true  bishop  of  Rome, 
though  not  of  the  universal  church.  3.  That  the 
scriptures  were  a perfect  rule  of  faith,  but  not  a 
standard  of  discipline ; and  that  it  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Christian  magistrate,  to  accommodate 
the  government  of  the  church  to  the  policy  of  the 
state.  4.  That  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church 
for  the  first  four  or  five  centuries,  was  a proper 
standard  of  church  government  and  discipline ; and 
in  some  respects  better  than  that  of  the  apostles, 
which  was  only  accommodated  to  the  infant  state  of 
the  church,  while  it  was  under  persecution  ; whereas 
the  other  was  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  a national 


establishment  5.  That  things  indifferent  in  their 
own  nature,  as  rites,  ceremonies,  and  habits,  might 
be  settled,  determined  and  made  necessary,  by  the 
command  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that  in  such 
cases  it  was  the  duty  of  the  subject  to  observe  them. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  the  Puritans,  1.  Disowned 
all  foreign  jurisdiction  over  the  church,  but  could 
not  admit  of  that  extensive  power  which  the  crown 
claimed  by  the  supremacy.  However,  they  took  the 
oath,  with  the  queen’s  explication,  as  only  restoring 
her  majesty  to  the  ancient  and  natural  rights  of 
sovereign  princes  over  their  subjects.  2.  They  held 
the  pope  to  be  antichrist,  the  church  of  Rome  a false 
church,  and  all  her  ministrations  superstitious  and 
idolatrous.  3.  That  the  scriptures  were  a standard 
of  discipline  as  well  as  doctrine,  and  if  there  was 
need  of  a discretionary  power,  it  was  vested  not  in 
the  magistrate,  but  in  the  officers  of  the  church. 
4.  That  the  form  of  government  ordained  by  the 
apostles  was  aristocratical,  and  designed  as  a pattern 
to  the  church  in  after  ages,  not  to  be  departed  from 
in  its  main  principles.  5 That  those  things  -which 
Christ  hath  left  indifferent  ought  not  to  be  made  no 
cessary ; and  that  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  had 
been  abused  to  idolatry  and. superstition,  and  had  a 
manifest  tendency  to  lead  men  back  thereto,  were 
no  longer  indifferent  but  unlawful. 

“ Both  parties  agree  too  well  in  asserting  the  ne- 
cessity of  uniformity  in  public  worship,  andofusing 
the  sword  of  the  magistrate  for  the  suppdrt  and  de 
fence  of  their  respective  principles ; which  they 
made  an  ill  use  of  in  their  turns,  whtnever  they  could 
grasp  it  in  their  hands.  The  standard  of  uniformity 
according  to  the  bishops,  was  the  queen’s  supremacy 
and  the  laws  of  the  land  ; according  to  the  Puritans, 
the  decrees  of  national  and  provincial  synods,  al 
lowed  and  enforced  by  the  civil  magistrate.  Neither 
party  were  for  admitting  that  liberty  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  profession  which  is  every  mail’s 
right,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  peace  of  civil 
government.  Upon  this  fatal  rock  of  uniformity, 
was  the  peace  of  the  church  of  England  split.” 

It  is  melancholy  to  observe  what  mischiefs  were 
caused  by  the  want  of  a just  distinction  between  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  by  that  absurd  zeal  for 
uniformity,  which  kept  the  nation  in  along  ferment, 
and  at  length  burst  out  into  a blaze,  the  fury  of  which 
was  never  thoroughly  quelled  till  the  happy  genius 
of  the  revolution  gave  birth  to  a free  and  equitable 
toleration,  whereby  every  man  was  restored  to  the 
natural  right  of  judging  and  acting  for  himself  in 
matters  of  religion.  All  the  celebrated  wisdom  of 
Elizabeth’s  government  could  not  devise  an  expe- 
dient so  successful.  Though  her  reign  was  long  and 
prosperous,  yet  it  was  much  stained  with  oppression 
and  cruelty  toward  many  of  her  best  subjects  ; who, 
wearied  with  ineffectual  applications,  waited  the  ac 
cession  of  James,  from  whom  they  expected  more 
favour,  because  he  had  been  educated  in  the  presby 
terian  church  of  Scotland,  and  professed  a high  ve- 
neration for  that  establishment.  But  they  soon  found 
that  he  had  changed  his  religious  principles  with  his 
climate,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
prince  of  so  base  a character,  butinsultand  contempt. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  a great  number  of 
the  Puritans  removed  into  Holland,  where  they 
formed  churches  upon  their  own  principles.  But  not 
relishing  the  manners  of  the  Dutch,  after  twelve 
years  they  projected  a removal  to  America,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth.  Ti  e 
spirit  of  uniformity  still  prevailing  in  England,  and 
being  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  in  the  ieign  of 
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Charlps  the  First,  by  that  furious  bigot  Archbishop 
Laud,  many  of  the  less  scrupulous,  but  conscientious 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  in  her  communion,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
rest  or  liberty  in  their  native  country,  followed  their 
brethren  to  America,  and  established  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  from  which  proceeded  that  of  Con- 
necticut. 

By  such  men,  influenced  by  such  motives,  were  the 
principal  settlements  in  New  England  effected.  The 
fortitude  and  perseverance  which  they  exhibited 
therein  will  always  render  their  memory  dear  to  their 
posterity.  To  prepare  for  their  enterprize,  they  had 
to  sell  their  estates,  some  of  which  were  large  and 
valuable,  and  turn  them  into  materials  for  a new 
plantation,  with  the  nature  of  which  they  had  no  ac- 
quaintance, and  of  which  they  could  derive  no  know- 
ledge from  the  experience  of  others.  After  traversing 
a wide  ocean  they  found  themselves  in  a country  full 
of  woods,  to  subdue  which  required  immense  labour 
and  patience ; at  a vast  distance  from  any  civilized 
people  ; in  the  neighbourhood  of  none  but  ignorant 
and  barbarous  savages ; and  in  a climate,  where  a 
winter  much  jnore  severe  than  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  reigns  for  a third  part  of  the  year.  Their 
stock  of  provisions  falling  short,  they  had  the  dread- 
ful apprehension  of  perishing  by  famine,  one  half  of 
their  number  dying  before  the  lirst  year  was  com- 
pleted ; the  ocean  on  one  side  separated  them  from 
their  friends,  and  the  wilderness  on  the  other  pre- 
sented nothing  but  scenes  of  horror,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  conceive  before  they  endured 
them. 

But  under  all  these  difficulties,  they  maintained  a 
steady  and  pious  resolution ; depending  on  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  never  repenting 
the  business  on  which  they  had  come  into  this  wil- 
derness. As  purity  in  divine  administrations  was 
the  professed  object  of  their  undertaking,  so  they 
immediately  set  themselves  to  form  churches,  on  what 
they  judged  the  gospel  plan.  To  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  prelatic  tyranny,  and  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  their 
own  enquiries,  and  worship  God  according  to  their 
consciences,  (which  had  been  denied  them  in  their 
own  country)  was  esteemed  the  greatest  of  blessings, 
and  sweetened  every  bitter  cup  which  they  were 
obliged  to  drink.  They  always  professed  that  their 
principal  design  was  to  erect  churches  on  the  primi- 
tive model,  and  that  the  consideration  of  temporal 
interest  and  conveniency  ha*d  but  the  second  place 
in  their  views. 

In  the  doctrinal  points  of  religion  they  were  of 
the  same  mind  with  their  brethren  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  expressed  in  their  articles.  The  Mas- 
Jachusetts  planters  left  behind  them,  when  they 
jailed,  a respectful  declaration  importing  that  they 
did  not  consider  the  church  of  England  as  anti- 
christian,  but  only  withdrew  from  the  imposition  of 
unscriptural  terms  of  communion.  Some  of  the 
Plymouth  planters  had  embraced  the  narrow  prin- 
ciples of  the  Brownists,  the  first  who  separated  from 
the  church  of  England;  but  by  the  improvements 
which  they  made  in  religious  knowledge  under  the 
instruction  of  the  renowned  John  Robinson,  their 
pastor  in  Holland,  they  were  in  great  measure  cured 
of  that  sour  leaven.  The  congregational  system  of 
church  government  was  the  result  of  the  studies  of 
that  truly  pious,  learned,  humble,  and  benevolent 
divine,  who  seems  to  have  had  more  of  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  reformation,  and  of  freedom  from  bigo- 
try, than  any  others  in  his  day.  His  farewell 
charge  to  those  of  his  flock,  who  were  embarking  in 


Holland  for  America,  deserves  to  be  had  in  perpetual 
remembrance.  “Brethren  (said  he),  we  are  now 
quickly  to  part  from  one  another,  and  whether  1 
may  ever  live  to  see  your  face  on  earth  any  more, 
the  God  of  heaven  only  knows;  but  whether  the 
Lord  hath  appointed  that  or'no,  1 charge  you  be- 
fore God  and  his  blessed  angels  that  you  follow  me 
no  further  than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  If  God  reveal  any  thing  to  you  by 
any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as  ready  to  receive 
it,  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my 
ministry ; for  I am  verily  persuaded,  I am  very  con- 
fident, the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth 
out  of  his  holy  word.  For  my  part,  I cannot  suffi- 
ciently bewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed  churches, 
who  are  come  to  a period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at 
present  no  farther  than  the  instruments  of  their  re- 
formation. The  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go 
beyond  what  Luther  saw ; whatever  part  df  his  will 
our  good  God  has  revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  ra- 
ther die  than  embrace  it.  And  the  Calvinists  you 
see  stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man 
of  God,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things.  This  is  a misery 
much  to  be  lamented ; for  though  they  were  burning 
and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated 
not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God;  but  were  they 
now  living,  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace  farther 
light,  as  that  w Rich  they  at  first  received.  I beseech 
you  to  remember  it  as  an  article  of  your  church  co- 
venant, ‘ That  you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever 
truth  shall  be  made  known  to  you  from  the  written 
word  of  God.’  Remember  that,  and  every  other 
article  of  your  sacred  covenant.  But  I must  here- 
withal  exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you  receive  as 
truth.  Examine,  consider,  and  compare  it  with 
other  scriptures  of  truth,  before  you  receive  it ; for 
it  is  not  possible  the  Christian  world  should  come  so 
lately  out  of  such  thick  antichristian  darkness,  and 
that  perfection  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at 
once.”  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  excel- 
lent man  did  not  live  to  reach  New  England,  and  to 
diffuse  more  generally  such  truly  catholic  and  apos- 
tolic principles. 

Many  of  the  first  planters  of  New  England  were 
pe»sons  of  good  education,  and  some  of  them  emi- 
nent for  their  abilities  and  learning.  Such  men 
could  not  but  see  the  necessity  of  securing  to  their 
posterity  the  advantages  which  they  had  so  dearly 
purchased.  One  of  their  first  concerns  was  to  have 
their  children  considered,  from  their  earliest  years, 
as  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  This  became 
a matter  of  controversy,  and  was  largely  discussed 
in  sermons  and  pamphlets,  and  at  length  determined 
by  the  authority  of  a synod.  A regular  course  of 
academical  learning  was  a point  of  equal  importance, 
and  admitted  of  no  dispute.  They  saw  that  the  re- 
putation and  happiness  of  the  whole  country  de- 
pended greatly  upon  it.  They  therefore  took  early 
care  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  within 
ten  years  from  their  first  settlement,  founded  a college 
at  Cambridge,  which  from  small  beginnings,  by  the 
munificence  of  its  patrons,  has  made  a distinguished 
figure  in  the  republic  of  letters  Many  eminent  men 
have  there  been  formed  for  the  service  of  the  church 
and  state : and  without  this  advantage  the-  country 
could  not  have  arrived,  in  so  short  a time,  at  its  pre- 
sent respectable  state;  nor  have  been  furnished  with 
men  capable  of  filling  the  various  stations  of  useful- 
ness, and  of  defending  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Though  the  first  planters  derived  from  the  royal 
grants  and  charters  a political  right,  as  subjects  of 
the  crown  of  England,  to  this  territory;  yet  they 
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did  not  think  themselves  justly  entitled  to  the  pro- 
perty of  it  till  they  had  fairly  purchased  it  of  its 
native  lords,  and  made  them  full  satisfaction.  Nor  did 
they  content  themselves  with  merely  living  peaceably 
among  them,  but  exerted  themselves  vigorously  in 
endeavouring  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  which 
was  one  of  the  obligations  of  their  patent,  and  one 
of  the  professed  designs  of  their  settlement  in  this 
country.  This  duty  was  strictly  performed,  and 
the  names  of  Eliot  and  Mayhew  will  always  he 
remembered  as  unwearied  instruments  in  promo- 
ting it.  Great  care  was  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment to  prevent  fraud  and  injustice  toward  the  In- 
dians in  trade,  or  violence  to  their  persons.  The 
nearest  of  the  natives  were  so  sensible  of  the  justice 
of  their  English  neighbours,  that  they  lived  in  a 
state  of  peace  with  them,  with  but  little  interruption, 
for  above  fifty  years. 

Slavery  was  thought  so  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
tural rights  of  mankind,  and  detrimental  to  society, 
that  an  express  law  was  made,  prohibiting  the  buy- 
ing or  selling  of  slaves,  except  those  taken  in  lawful 
war,  or  reduced  to  servitude  for  their  crimes  by  a 
judicial  sentence;  and  these  were  to  have  the  same 
privileges  as  were  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Moses. 
There  was  a remarkable  instance  of  justice  in  the 
execution  of  this  law,  in  1645,  when  a Negro  who 
had  been  fraudulently  brought  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  sold  in  the  country,  was  by  the  special 
interposition  of  the  general  court  taken  from  his 
master  in  order  to  be  sent  home  to  his  native  land. 
How  long  after  this  the  importation  of  blacks  con- 
tinued to  be  disallowed  is  uncertain;  but  if  the  same 
resolute  justice  had  always  been  observed,  it  would 
have  been  much  for  the  credit  and  interest  of  the 
country;  and  their  own  struggles  for  liberty  would 
not  have  carried  so  flagrant  an  appearance  of  incon- 
sistency. 

Severe  laws  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the 
laws  of  Moses  were  enacted  against  all  kinds  of  im- 
morality. Blasphemy,  idolatry,  adultery,  unnatural 
lusts,  rape,  murder,  manstealing,  false  witness,  re- 
bellion against  parents,  and  conspiracy  against  the 
commonwealth,  were  made  capital  crimes;  and  be- 
cause some  doubted  whether  the  magistrate  could 
punish  breaches  of  the  four  first  commands  of  the 
decalogue,  this  right  was  asserted  in  the  highest 
tone,  and  the  denial  of  it  ranked  among  the  most, 
pestilent  heresies,  and  punished  with  banishment. 
By  the  severity  and  impartiality  with  which  those 
laws  were  executed,  intemperance  and  profaneness 
were  so  effectually  discountenanced  that  Hugh  Peters, 
who  had  resided  in  the  country  twenty  years,  de- 
clared before  the  parliament  that  he  had  not  seen  a 
drunken  man,  nor  heard  a profane  oath  during  that 
period.  The  report  of  this  extraordinary  strictness, 
while  it  invited  many  of  the  best  men  in  England 
to  come  over,  kept  them  clear  of  those  wretches  who 
fly  from  one  country  to  another  to  escape  the  pu- 
nishment of  their  crimes. 

The  professed  design  of  the  plantation  being  the 
advancement  of  religion,  and  men  of  the  strictest 
morals  being  appointed  to  the  chief  places  of  go- 
vernment, their  zeal  for  purity  of  every  kind  carried 
them  into  some  refinements  in  their  laws,  which  are 
not  generally  supposed  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  the 
magistracy,  and  in  larger  communities  could  scarcely 
be  attended  to  in  a judicial  way.  The  drinking  of 
healths,  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  were  forbidden,  the 
former  being  considered  as  an  heathenish  and  ido- 
latrous practice,  grounded  on  the  ancient  libations ; 
the  other  as  a species  of  intoxication  and  waste  of 


time.  Laws  were  instituted  to  regulate  the  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  and  the  advances  toward 
matrimony : they  had  a ceremony  of  betrothing, 
which  preceded  that  of  marriage.  Pride  and  levity 
of  behaviour  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ma- 
gistrate. Not  only  the  richness  but  the  mode  of 
dress,  and  cut  of  the  hair,  were  subject  to  state  re- 
gulations. Women  were  forbidden  to  expose  their 
arms  or  bosoms  to  view ; it  was  ordered  that  their 
sleeves  should  reach  down  to  their  wrist,  and  their 
gowns  be  closed  round  their  neck.  Men  were  obliged 
to  cut  short  their  hair,  that  they  might  not  resemble 
women.  No  person  not  worth  two  hundred  pounds 
was  allowed  to  wear  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  silk  hoods 
and  scarfs.  Offences  against  these  laws  were  pre- 
sentable by  the  grand  jury ; and  those  who  dressed 
above  their  rank  were  to  be  assessed  accordingly. 
Sumptuary  laws  might  be  of  use  in  the  beginning 
of  a new  plantation ; but  these  pious  rulers  had 
more  in  view  than  the  political  good.  They  were 
not  only  concerned  for  the  external  appearance  of 
sobriety  and  good  order,  but  thought  themselves 
obliged,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  to  promote  real 
religion,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  the  divine 
precepts. 

As  they  were  fond  of  imagining  a near  resem 
blance  between  the  circumstances  of  their  settlement 
in  this  country,  and  the  redemption  of  Israel  from 
Egypt  or  Babylon  ; it  is  not  strange  that  they  should 
also  look  upon  their  “ commonwealth  as  an  institu 
tion  of  God  for  the  preservation  of  their  churches, 
and  the  civil  rulers  as  both  members  and  fathers  of 
them.”  The  famous  John  Cotton,  the  first  minister 
in  Boston,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  this  sentiment 
When  he  arrived  in  1633,  he  found  the  people  di- 
vided in  their  opinions.  Some  had  been  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  freemen  at  the  first  general  court, 
who  were  not  in  communion  with  the  churches ; 
after  this  an  order  was  passed,  that  none  but  mem- 
bers of  the  churches  should  be  admitted  freemen ; 
whereby  all  other  persons  were  excluded  from  every 
office  or  privilege,  civil  or  military.  This  great 
man,  by  his  eloquence,  confirmed  those  who  had 
embraced  this  opinion,  and  earnestly  pleaded  “ that 
the  government  might  be  considered  as  a theocracy, 
wherein  the  Lord  was  judge,  lawgiver,  and  king; 
that  the  laws  which  he  gave  Israel  might  be  adopted, 
so  far  as  they  were  of  moral  and  perpetual  equity ; 
that  the  people  might  be  considered  as  God’s  people 
in  covenant  with  him;  that  none  but  persons  of 
approved  piety  and  eminent  gifts  should  be  chosen 
rulers ; that  the  ministers  should  be  consulted  in  all 
matters  of  religion ; and  that  the  magistrate  should 
have  a superintending  and  coercive  power  over  the 
churches.”  At  the  desire  of  the  court,  he  compiled 
a system  of  laws,  founded  chiefly  on  the  laws  of 
Moses,  which  was  considered  by  the  legislative  body 
as  the  general  standard  ; though  they  never  formal- 
ly adopted  it,  and  in  some  instances  varied  from  it. 

These  principles  were  fundamentally  the  same 
with  those  on  which  were  grounded  all  the  persecu- 
tions which  they  had  endured  in  England,  and  na- 
turally led  to  the  same  extremes  of  conduct  which 
they  had  so  bitterly  complained  of  in  those  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers,  fronji  whose  tyranny  they  had 
fled  into  this  wilderness.  They  had  already  pro- 
ceeded a step  farther  than  the  hierarchy  had  ever 
attempted.  No  test-law  had  as  yet  taken  place  in 
England ; but  they  had  at  one  blow  cut  oft'  all  but 
those  of  their  own  communion  from  the  privileges 
of  civil  offices,  however  otherwise  qualified.  They 
thought  that  as  they  had  suffered  sc  much  in  laying 
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the  foundation  of  a new  state,  which  was  supposed  I judge  of  what  is  agreeable  or  contrary  to  the  gospel  ? 
* v‘  “ J '1  1"~~J  * ‘ i If  the  magistrate,  then  there  is  only  a liberty  to  be- 

lieve and  practice  what  the  magistrate  thinks  right 
A similar  sentiment  occurs  in  the  sermon  of*tha 
learned  President  Oakes  on  the  same  occasion  in 
1673;  “ The  outcry  of  some  is  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. This  is  the  great  Diana  of  the  libertines  of 
this  age.  But  remember,  that  as  long  as  you  have 
liberty  to  walk  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel, 
and  may  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godli- 
ness and  honesty,  you  have  as  much  liberty  of  con 
science  as  Paul  desired  under  any  government.’* 
Here  the  question  recurs,  would  Paul  have  submitted 
to  walk  according  to  the  opinion  which  the  magis- 
trate might  entertain  of  the  faith  and  order  of  the 
gospel  ? But  this  was  all  the  freedom  allowed  by  the 
spirit  of  these  times.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  to- 
leration were  offensive  terms,  and  they  who  used 
them  were  supposed  to  be  the  enemies  of  religion  and 
government.  “ I look  upon  toleration  (says  the 
same  author)  as  the  first  born  of  all  abominations  ; 
if  it  should  be  born  and  brought  forth  among  us,  you 
may  call  it  Gad,  and  give  the  same  reason  that  Leah 
did  for  the  name  of  her  son,  Behold  a troop  comethy 
a troop  of  all  manner  of  abominations.”  In  another 
of  these  election  sermons,  (which  may  generally  be 
accounted  the  echo  of  the  public  voice,  or  the  politi- 
cal pulse  by  which  the  popular  opinion  may  be  felt) 
it  is  shrewdly  intimated  that  toleration  had  its  origin 
from  the  devil,  and  the  speech  of  the  demoniac  who 
cried  out,  “ what  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  let  us 
alone,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth,”  is  styled  *'  Sa  an’s 
plea  for  toleration.”  The  following  admonition  to 
posterity,  written  by  the  Deputy-Governor  Dudley, 
is  another  specimen  : 

“ Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O’er  such  as  do  a toleration  hatch ; 

Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a cockatrice, 

To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice. 

If  men  be  left  and  otherwise  combine. 

My  epitaph's  1 die  no  libertine .” 


to  be  “ a model  of  the  glorious  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  earth,”  they  had  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the 
honours  and  privileges  of  it ; and  having  the  power 
in  their  hands,  they  effectually  established  their 
pretensions,  and  made  all  dissenters  and  disturbers 
feel  the  weight  of  their  indignation. 

In  consequence  of  the  union  thus  formed  between 
the  church  and  state  on  the  plan  of  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy, the  ministers  were  called  to  sit  in  council, 
and  give  their  advice  in  matters  of  religion  and  cases 
of  conscience  whi^h  came'  before  the  court,  and 
without  them  they  never  proceeded  to  any  act  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature.  As  none  were  allowed  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  rulers  but  freemen,  and  freemen 
must  be  church  members;  and  as  none  could  be 
admitted  into  the  church  but  by  the  elders,  who  first 
examined,  and  then  propounded  them  to  the  breth- 
ren for  their  vote,  the  clergy  acquired  hereby  a vast 
ascendency  over  both  rulers  and  people,  and  had  in 
effect  the  keys  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  church  in 
their  hands.  The  magistrates,  on  the  other  hand, 
regulated  the  gathering  of  churches,  interposed  in 
the  settlement  and  dismission  of  ministers,  arbitrated 
in  ecclesiastical  controversies,  and  controled  syno- 
dical assemblies.  This  coercive  power  iu  the  ma- 
gistrate was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
“ the  order  of  the  gospel.” 

The  principle  on  which  this  power  is  grounded  is 
expressed  in  the  Cambridge  Platform  in  terms  as 
mild  as  possible.  “ The  power  and  authority  of 
magistrates  is  not  for  the  restraining  of  churches, 
or  any  other  good  works,  but  for  the  helping  in  and 
furthering  thereof,  and  therefore  the  consent  and 
countenance  of  magistrates,  when  it  may  be  had,  is 
not  to  be  slighted  or  lightly  esteemed ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a part  of  the  honour  due  to  Christian 
magistrates  to  desire  and  crave  their  consent  and 
approbation  therein:  which  being  obtained,  the 
churches  may  then  proceed  in  their  way  with  much 
more  encouragement  and  comfort.”  This  article 
(like  many  others  in  that  work)  is  curiously  and 
artfully  drawn  up,  so  that  there  is  an  appearance  ot 
liberty  and  tenderness,  but  none  in  reality : for  al- 
though the  magistrate  was  not  to  restrain  any  good 
works,  yet  he  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  good  or  evil 
of  the  works  to  be  restrained;  and  what  security 
could  churches  have  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
strained in  the  performance  of  what  they  judged  to 
be  good  works  ? They  might  indeed  think  them- 
selves safe,  while  their  rulers  were  so  zealous  for 
the  purity  of  the  churches  of  which  themselves  were 
members,  and  while  their  ministers  were  consulted 
in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs ; but  if  the  civil  powers 
had  acted  without  such  consultation,  or  if  the  mi- 
nisters had  been  induced  to  yield  to  the  opinion  of 
the  magistrates,  when  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
churches,  what  then  would  have  become  of  religious 
liberty  ? 

The  idea  of  liberty  in  matters  of  religion  was  in 
that  day  strangely  understood,  and  mysteriously  ex- 
pressed. The  venerable  Higginson  of  Salem,  in  his 
sermon  on  the  day  of  the  election  1663,  speaks  thus  : 
“ The  gospel  of  Christ  hath  a right  paramount  all 
rights  in  the  world ; it  hath  a divine  and  supreme 
right  to  be  received  in  every  nation,  and  the  knee  of 
magistracy  is  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  This 
~ght  carries  liberty  along  with  it,  for  all  such  as  pro- 
fess the  gospel,  to  walk  according  to  the  faith  and 
order  of  the  gospel.  That  which  is  contrary  to  the 
gospel  hath  no  right,  and  therefore  should  have  no 
liberty/  Here  the  question  arises,  who  is  to  be  the 


The  champion  of  these  sentiments  was  Cotton, 
who  though  eminently  meek,  placid  and  charitable, 
yet  was  strongly  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  the  magistrate  had  a coercive  power  against 
heretics.  The  banishment  of  Roger  Williams,  mi- 
nister of  Salem,  occasioned  a vehement  controversy 
on  this  point.  Williams  having  written  in  favour 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  styled  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple “ the  bloody  tenet ;”  was  answered  by  Cotton, 
who  published  a treatise  in  1647,  with  this  strange 
title,  “ The  bloody  tenet,  washed,  and  made  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  In  this  work  he  labours 
to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  the  magistrate’s  using  the 
civil  sword  to  extirpate  heretics,  from  the  commands 
given  to  the  Jews  to  put  to  death  all  blasphemers  and 
idolaters.  To  the  objection,  that  persecution  serves 
to  make  men  hypocrites,  he  says,  “ better  tolerate 
hypocrites  and  tares  than  briars  and  thorns.  In 
such  cases  the  civil  sword  doth  not  so  much  attend 
the  conversion  of  seducers,  as  the  preventing  the 
seduction  of  honest  minds  by  their  means.”  He  al- 
lows indeed  that the  magistrate  ought  not  to  draw 
the  sword  against  seducers  till  he  have  used  all  good 
means  for  their  convictlCL : but  if  after  their  con- 
tinuance in  obstinate  rebellion  against  the  light,  he 
shall  still  walk  toward  them  in  soft  and  gentle  com- 
miseiation,  his  softness  and  gentleness  is  excessive 
large  to  foxes  and  wolves ; but  his  bowels  are  miser- 
ably straitened  and  hardened  against  the  poor  sheep 
and  lambs  of  Christ  Noi  is  it  frustrating  the  end 
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of  Christ’s  coming,  which  was  to  save  souls,  but  a 
direct  advancing  it,  to  destroy,  if  need  be,  the  bodies 
of  those  wolves,  who  seek  to  destroy  the  souls  of 
those  for  whom  Christ  died.”  In  pursuing  his  argu- 
ment he  refines  so  far  as  to  deny  that  any  man  is 
to  be  persecuted  on  account  of  conscience  *'  till,  being 
convinced  in  his  conscience  of  his  wickedness,  he  do 
stand  out  therein,  not  only  against  the  truth,  but 
against  the  light  of  his  own  conscience,  that  so  it 
may  appear  he  is  not  persecuted  for  cause  of  con- 
science, but  punished  for  sinning  against  his  own 
conscience.”  To  which  he  adds,  “ sometimes  it  may 
be  an  aggravation  of  sin  both  in  judgment  and  prac- 
tice that  a man  committeth  it  in  conscience.”  After 
having  said  that  it  was  toleration  which  made  the 
world  antichristian,  he  concludes  his  book  with  this 
singular  ejaculation,  “ the  Lord  keep  us  from  being 
bewiu  lieu  wuh  the  whole’s  cup,  lest  while  we  seem 
to  reject  her  with  open  face  of  profession,  we  bring 
her  1 h\-  a back  door  of  toleration  ; and  so  come  to 
drink  deeply  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord’s  wrath,  and  be 
filled  with  her  plagues.” 

But  the  strangest  language  that  ever  was  used  on 
this  or  perhaps  on  any  other  subject,  is  to  be  found 
in  a book  printed  in  1645,  by  tltf  humorous  Ward  of 
Ipswich,  entitled,  “ the  Simple  Cobler  of  Agawam.” 
“ My  heart  (says  he)  hath  naturally  detested  four 
things;  the  standing  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Bible  : 
foreigners  dwelling  in  my  country,  to  crowd  out  na- 
tive subjects  into  the  corners  of  the  earth : alchy- 
mized  coins  : toleration  of  divers  religions  or  of  one 
religion  in  segregant  shapes.  He  that  willingly 
assents  to  the  last,  if  he  examines  his  heart  by  day- 
light, his  conscience  will  tell  him,  he  is  either  an 
atheist,  or  an  heretic,  or  an  hypocrite,  or  at  best  a 
captive  to  some  lust.  Polypiety  is  the  greatest  im- 
piety in  the  world.  To  authorize  an  untruth  by 
toleration  of  the  state,  is  to  build  a sconce  against 
the  walls  of  heaven,  to  batter  God  out  of  his  chair. 
Persecution  of  true  religion  and  toleration  of  false 
are  the  Jannes  and  Jambres  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
whereof  the  last  is  by  far  the  worst.  He  that  is  will- 
ing to  tolerate  any  unsound  opinion,  that  his  own 
may  be  tolerated  though  never  so  sound,  will  for  a 
need,  hang  God’s  bible  at  the  devil’s  girdle.  It  is 
said  that  men  ought  to  have  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  that  it  is  persecution  to  debar  them  of  it : I can 
rather  stand  amazed  than  reply  to  this ; it  is  an 
astonishment  that  the  brains  of  men  should  be  par- 
boiled in  such  impious  ignorance.” 

From  these  specimens  (of  which  the  reader  will 
think  he  has  had  enough),  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
deeply  the  principle  of  intolerancy  was  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  first  settlers.  Had  it  stood  only  in  their 
books  as  a subject  of  speculation,  it  might  have  been 
excused,  considering  the  prejudices  of  the  times; 
but  it  was  drawn  out  into  fatal  practice,  and  caused 
severe  persecutions,  which  cannot  be  justified  con- 
sistently with  Christianity  or  true  policy.  What- 
ever may  be  said  in  favour  of  their  proceedings 
against  the  Antinomians,  whose  principles  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people  as  materially 
affected  the  foundations  of  government,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  plantation ; yet  the  Anabaptists  and 
Quakers  were  so  inconsiderable  for  numbers,  and  the 
colony  was  then  so  well  established,  that  no  danger 
could  have  been  rationally  apprehended  to  the  com- 
monwealth from  them.  Rhode  Island  was  settled 
by  pome  of  the  Antinomian  exiles  on  a plan  of  en- 
tm  religions  liberty : men  of  every  denomination 
being  equally  protected  and  countenanced,  and  en- 
joying the  honours  and  offices  of  j^oveinment.  The 


Anabaptists,  fined  and  banished,  flocked  to  that  new 
settlement,  and  many  of  the  Quakers  also  took  re- 
fuge there;  so  that  Rhode  Island  was  in  those  days 
looked  upon  as  the  drain  or  sink  of  New  England, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  “if  any  man  had  lost  his 
religion,  he  might  have  found  it  there,  among  such 
a general  mdster  of  opinionists.”  Notwithstanding 
this  invective,  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  that  go- 
vernment, that  there  never  was  an  instance  of  per- 
secution for  conscience  sake  countenanced  by  them. 
Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania  afford  a strong 
proof  that  toleration  conduces  greatly  to  the  settle- 
ment and  increase  of  an  infant  plantation. 

The  Quakers  at  first  were  banished;  but  this  pro- 
ving insufficient,  a succession  of  sanguinary  laws 
were  enacted  against  them,  of  which  imprisonment, 
whipping,  cutting  off"  the  ears,  boring  the  tongue  with 
an  hot  iron,  and  banishment  on  pain  of  death,  were 
the  terrible  punishments.  In  consequence  of  these 
laws  four  persons  were  put  to  death  at  Boston,  bear- 
ing their  punishment  with  patience  and  fortitude; 
solemnly  protesting  that  their  return  from  banish- 
ment was  by  divine  direction,  to  warn  the  magis- 
trates of  their  errors,  and  intreat  them  to  repeal 
their  cruel  laws;  denouncing  the  judgments  of  God 
upon  them;  and  foretelling  that  if  they  should  put 
them  to  death,  others  would  rise  up  in  their  room  to 
fill  their  hands  with  work.  After  the  execution  of 
the  fourth  person,  an  order  from  King  Charles  the 
Second,  procured  by  their  friends  in  England,  put 
a stop  to  capital  executions. 

Impartiality  will  not  suffer  a veil  to  be  drawn 
over  these  disgraceful  transactions.  The  utmost 
that  has  been  pleaded  in  favour  of  them,  cannot  ex- 
cuse them  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  justice.  The 
Quakers,  it  is  said,  were  heretics;  their  principles 
appeared  to  be  subversive  of  the  gospel,  and  deroga- 
tory from  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer.  Argument 
and  scripture  were  in  this  case  the  proper  weapons 
to  combat  them  with;  and  if  these  had  failed  of  suc- 
cess, they  must  have  been  left  to  the  judgment  ol 
an  omniscient  and  merciful  God.  They  were  com- 
plained of  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  revilers  of  ma- 
gistracy, “malignant  and  assiduous  promoters  of  doc- 
trines directly  tending  to  subvert  both  church  and 
state;”  and  the  settlers  thought  it  hard,  when  they 
had  fled  from  opposition  and  persecution  in  one 
shape  to  be  again  troubled  with  it  in  another.  But 
it  would  have  been  more  to  their  honour,  to  have 
suffered  their  magistracy  and  church  order  to  be  in- 
sulted, than  to  have  stained  their  hands  with  the 
blood  of  men  who  deserved  pity  rather  than  punish- 
ment. The  Quakers  indeed  had  no  right  to  disturb 
them;  and  some  of  their  conduct  was  to  an  high 
degree  indecent  and  provoking;  but  they  were  un- 
der the  influence  of  a spirit  which  is  not  easily 
quelled  by  opposition.  Had  not  the  government 
appeared  to  be  jealous  of  their  principles,  and  pro- 
hibited the  reading  of  their  books  before  any  of  them 
appeared  in  person,  there  could  not  have  been  so 
plausible  a pretext  for  their  reviling  government. 
It  was  said  that  the  laws  by  which  they  were  con- 
demned were  grounded  on  the  laws  in  England 
against  Jesuits.  But  the  case  was  by  no  means 
parallel  (as  the  Quakers  pleaded),  their  principles 
and  practices  not  being  equally  detrimental  to  so- 
ciety. It  was  moreover  urged  in  excuse  of  the  se- 
verities exercised  against  the  Quakers,  that  the  ma- 
gistrates thought  themselves  “ bound  in  conscience 
to  keep  the  passage  with  the  point  of  the  sword: 
this  (it  was  said)  could  do  no  harm  to  him  that  could 
be  warned  by  it;  their  rushing  on  it  was  their  ov/n 
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act,  and  they  brought  the  blood  on  their  own  heads. 
Had  they  promised  to  depart  the  jurisdiction  and 
not  return  without  leave,  the  country  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  rid  themselves  of  the  trouble  of 
executing  the  laws  apon  them ; it  was  their  pre- 
sumptuous returning  after  banishment  that  caused 
them  to  be  put  to  death.”  This  was  the  plea  which 
the  court  used  in  their  address  to  the  king;  and  in 
another  vindication  published  by  their  order,  the  un- 
happy sufferers  are  styled  “ felones  de  se,”  or  self- 
murderers.  But  this  will  not  justify  the  putting 
them  to  death,  unless  the  original  crimes  for  which 
they  were  banished  had  deserved  it.  The  preamble 
to  the  act  by  which  they  were  condemned,  charges 
them  with  “altering  the  received  laudable  custom 
of  giving  respect  to  equals  and  reverence  to  supe- 
riors ; that  their  actions  tend  to  undermine  the  civil 
government  and  destroy  the  order  of  the  churches, 
by  denying  all  established  forms  of  worship,  by 
withdrawing  from  orderly  church  fellowship  allowed 
and  approved  by  all  orthodox  professors  of  the  truth, 
and  instead  thereof,  and  in  opposition  thereto,  fre- 
quently meeting  themselves,  insinuating  themselves 
into  the  minds  of  the  simple,  whereby  clivers  of  our 
inhabitants  have  been  infected.”  Did  these  offences 
deserve  death?  Had  any  government  a right  to 
terrify  w'ith  capital  laws  persons  guilty  of  no  other 
crimes  than  these — especially  when  they  professed 
that  they  were  obliged  to  go  the  greatest  lengths  in 
maintaining  those  tenets  which  they  judged  sacred, 
and  following  the  dictates  of  that  spirit  which  they 
thought  divine?  Was  not  the  mere  “ holding  the 
point  of  the  sword”  to  them  really  inviting  them  to 
“ rush  on  it,”  and  seal  their  testimony  with  their 
blood  ? And  was  not  this  the  most  likely  way  to 
strengthen  and  increase  their  party  ? Such  punish- 
ment for  offences  which  proceeded  from  a misguided 
zeal,  increased  and  inflamed  by  opposition,  will 
never  reflect  any  honour  on  the  policy  or  modera- 
tion of  the  government;  andean  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the  strong  predilection  for  coercive  power  in 
religion,  retained  by  most- or  all  of  the  reformed 
churches;  a prejudice  which  time  and  experience 
were  necessary  to  remove. 

The  mistakes  on  which  their  conduct  was  grounded 
cannot  be  detected  in  a more  masterly  manner,  than 
by  transcribing  the  sentiments  of  Doctor  Increase 
Mather,  who  lived  in  those  times,  and  was  a strong 
advocate  for  the  coercive  power  of  the  magistrate  in 
matters  of  religion;  but  afterward  changed  his  opin- 
ion on  this  point : — “He  became  sensible  that  the 
example  of  the  Israelitish  reformers  inflicting  penal- 
ties on  false  worshippers,  wmuld  not  legitimate  the 
like  proceedings  among  Christian  gentiles:  for  the 
holy  land  of  old  was,  by  a deed  of  gift  from  the  glo- 
rious God,  miraculously  and  indisputably  granted  to 
the  Israelitish  nation,  and  the  condition  on  which 
they  had  it  wras  their  observance  of  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions. To  violate  them  was  high  treason  against 
the  king  of  the  theocracy,  an  iniquity  to  be  punished 
by  the  judge.  At  the  same  time  sojourners  in  the 
land  were  not  compelled  to  the  keeping  those  rites 
and  laws  which  Moses  had  given  to  the  people.  Nay 
the  Israelites  themselves  fell,  many  of  them,  into 
the  worst  of  heresies,  yet  while  they  kept  the  laws 
and  rites  of  Moses,  the  magistrate  would  not  meddle 
with  them.  The  heresy  of  the  Sadducees  in  par- 
ticular struck  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion ; yet 
we  do  not  find  that  our  Saviour  ever  blamed  the 
Pharisees  for  not  persecuting  them.  The  Christian 
religion  brings  us  not  into  a temporal  Canaan,  it 
knows  no  weapons  but  what  are  purely  spiritual.  Ilo 


saw  that  until  persecution  be  utterly  banished  out 
of  the  world,  and  Cain’s  club  taken  out  if  Abel’s 
hand,  ’tis  impossible  to  rescue  the  world  from  end- 
less confusions.  He  that  has  the  power  of  the  sword 
will  always  be  in  the  right,  and  always  assume  the 
power  of  persecuting.  In  his  latter  times  there- 
fore he  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
among  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  people  began  to 
be  ashamed  of  a practice  which  had  been  a mother 
of  abominations,  and  he  came  entirely  into  that 
golden  maxim,  Errantis  poena  doceri.” 

Divers  others  of  the  principal  actors  and  abettors 
of  this  tragedy  lived  to  see  the  folly  and  incompe- 
tency of  such  sanguinary  laws,  to  which  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  brethren,  the  nonconformists  in  Eng- 
land, did  not  a little  contribute.  U nder  the  arbitrary 
government  of  King  James  the  Second,  when  he? 
for  a shew  of  liberty,  and  as  a leading  step  to  the 
introduction  of  popery,  issued  a proclamation  of  in- 
dulgence to  tender  consciences,  the  principal  men 
of  the  country  sent  him  an  address  of  thanks,  for 
granting  them  what  they  had  formerly  denied  to 
others. — It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  all  those  dis- 
graceful laws  w^re  renounced  and  repealed,  and  the 
people  of  New  England  are  now  as  candidly  disposed  I 
toward  the  Quakers  as  any  other  denominations  of 
Christians.  To  keep  alive  a spirit  of  resentment 
and  reproach  to  the  country,  on  account  of  those 
ancient  transactions  which  are  now  universally  con- 
demned, wrould  discover  a temper  not  very  consist- 
ent with  that  meekness  and  forgiveness  which  ought 
to  be  cultivated  by  all  who  profess  to  be  influenced 
by  the  gospel. 

But  though  the  early  colonists  are  justly  censurable 
for  those  instances  of  misconduct,  yet  they  are  not 
to  be  condemned  as  unworthy  the  Christian  name ; 
since  some  of  the  first  disciples  of  our  Lord,  in  a 
zealous  imitation  of  the  prophet  Elias,  would  have 
called  for  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  a village  of 
the  Samaritans  who  refused  to  receive  him.  Their 
zeal  was  of  the  same  kind;  and  the  answer  which 
the  benevolent  author  of  our  religion  gave  to  his 
disciples  on  that  occasion,  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  addressed  to  them,  and  to  all  persecuting 
Christians,  “Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  cfj  for 
the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men’s  lives, 
but  to  save  them.” 

Mode  oj  Government  under  Massachusetts — Mason's 
efforts  to  recover  the  property  of  his  ancestor — 
Transactions  of  the  King's  commissioners — Opposi- 
tion to  them — Political  principles, — Internal  trans- 
actions—-Mason  discouraged. 

(1643.)  During  the  union  of  these  plantations 
with  Massachusetts,  they  were  governed  by  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  colony,  and  the  terms  of  the  union 
were  strictly  observed.  Exeter  and  Hampton  were 
at  first  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  at 
Ipswich,  till  the  establishment  of  a new  county, 
which  was  called  Norfolk,  and  comprehended  Salis- 
bury, Haverhill,  Hampton,  Exeter,  Portsmouth, 
and  Dover.  These  towns  were  then  of  such  extent 
as  to  contain  all  the  lands  between  the  rivers  Mei- 
rimack  and  Pascataqua.  The  shire  town  was  Salis- 
bury ; but  Dover  and  Portsmouth  had  always  a dis- 
tinct jurisdiction,  though  they  were  considered  as 
part  of  this  new  county ; a court  being  held  in  one 
or  the  other,  sometimes  once  and  sometimes  tw-ice  in 
the  year,  consisting  of  one  or  more  of  the  magis*  { 
trates  or  assistants,  and  one  or  more  commissioners 
chosen  by  the  general  court  out  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  each  town.  This  was  called  the  court 
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of  Associates ; and  their  power  extended  to  causes 
of  twenty  pounds  value.  From  them  there  was  an 
appeal  to  the  board  of  assistants,  which  being  found 
inconvenient,  it  was  in  1670  ordered  to  be  made  to 
the  county  court  of  Norfolk.  Causes  under  twenty 
shillings  in  value  were  settled  in  each  town  by  an 
inferior  court,  consisting  of  three  persons.  (1617.) 
After  some  time  they  had  liberty  to  choose  their  as- 
sociates, which  was  done  by  the  votes  of  both  towns, 
opened  at  a joint  meeting  of  their  select  men,  though 
sometimes  they  requested  the  court  to  appoint  them 
as  before.  That  mutual  confidence  between  rulers 
and  people,  which  springs  from  the  genius  of  a re- 
publican government,  is  observable  in  all  their  trans- 
actions. 

This  extension  of  the  colony’s  jurisdiction  over 
New  Hampshire,  could  not  fail  of  being  noticed  by 
the  heirs  of  Mason : but  the  distractions  caused  by 
the  civil  wars  in  England  were  invincible  bars  to 
any  legal  enquiry.  The  first  heir  named  in  Mason’s 
will  dying  in  infancy,  the  estate  descended  after  the 
death  of  the  executrix  to  Robert  Tufton,  who  was 
not  of  age  till  1650.  In  two  years  after  this,  Joseph 
Mason  came  over  as  agent  to  the  executrix,  to  look 
after  the  interest  of  her  deceased  husband.  He 
found  the  lands  at  Newichwannock  occupied  by 
Richard  Leader,  against  whom  he  brought  actions 
in  the  county  court  of  Norfolk ; but  a dispute  arising 
whether  the  lands  in  question  were  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  and  the  court  of  Norfolk 
judging  the  action  not  to  be  within  their  cognizance, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  general  court;  who,  on  this 
occasion,  ordered  an  accurate  survey  of  the  northern 
bounds  of  their  patent  to  be  made ; a thing  which 
they  had  long  meditated.  A committee  of  the 
general  court,  attended  by  Jonathan  Ince  and  John 
Shearman,  surveyors,  and  several  Indian  guides, 
went  up  the  river  Merrimack  to  find  the  most  north- 
erly part  thereof,  which  the  Indians  told  them  was 
at  Aquedochtan,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Winnipiseo- 
gee.  The  latitude  of  this  place  was  observed  to  be 
forty-three  degrees,  forty  minutes,  and  twelve  se- 
conds, to  which  three  miles  being  added,  made  the 
line  of  the  patent,  according  to  their  construction, 
fall  within  the  lake,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-three 
degrees,  forty-three  minutes,  and  twelve  seconds. 
(1653.)  Two  experienced  ship-masters,  JonasClarke 
and  Samuel  Andrews,  were  then  dispatched  to  the 
eastern  coast,  who  found  the  same  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds,  on  the  northern  point  of  an  island  in 
Casco  bay,  called  the  Upper  Clapboard  Island. 
An  east  and  west  line,  drawn  through  these  points, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  sea,  was  therefore 
supposed  to  be  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts patent,  within  which  the  whole  claim  of 
Mason,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Gorges,  were 
comprehended.  When  this  grand  point  was  deter- 
mined, the  court  were  of  opinion,  that  “ some  lands 
at  Newichwannock,  with  the  river,  were  by  agree- 
ment of  “ Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  others,  ap- 
portioned to  Captain  Mason,  and  that  he  also  had 
right  by  purchase  of  the  Indians  is  also  by  posses- 
sion and  improvement;”  and  i,ney  ordered  “ a 
quantity  of  land  proportionable  to  his  disbursements, 
with  the  privilege  of  the  river,  to  be  laid  out  to  his 
heirs.”  The  agent  made  no  attempt  to  recover  anv 
other  part  of  the  estate ; but  having  tarried  long 
enough  in  the  country  to  observe  the  temper  of  the 
government,  and  the  management  used  in  the  de- 
termination of  bis  suit,  he  returned;  and  the  estate 
was  given  up  for  lost  unless  the  government  of  Eng- 
land should  interpose. 


(1660.)  During  the  commonwealth,  and  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell,  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
relief,  as  the  family  had  always  been  attached  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  the  colony  stood  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  parliament  and  of  Cromwell.  But  the  resto- 
ration of  King  Charles  the  Second  encouraged 
Tufton,  who  now  took  the  surname  of  Mason,  to 
look  up  to  the  throne  for  favour  and  assistance. 
For  though  the  plan  of  colonization  adopted  by  his 
grandfather  was  in  itself  chimerical,  and  proved 
fruitless,  yet  he  had  expended  a large  estate  in  the 
prosecution  of  it,  which  must  have  been  wholly  lost 
to  his  heirs,  unless  they  could  recover  the  possession 
of  his  American  territories.  Full  of  this  idea,  Ma- 
son petitioned  the  king;  setting  forth  “ the  en- 
croachment of  the  Massachusetts  colony  upon  his 
lands,  their  making  grants  and  giving  titles  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  thereby  dispossessing  him  and  keep- 
ing him  out  of  his  right.”  The  king  referred  t^e 
petition  to  his  attorney-general  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer, 
who  reported  that  “ Robert  Mason,  grandson  and 
heir  to  Captain  John  Mason,  had  a good  and  legal 
title  to  the  prowince  of  New  Hampshire.”  Nothing 
farther  was  done  at  this  time,  nor  was  the  matter 
mentioned  in  the  letter  which  the  king  soon  after 
sent  to  the  colony,  though  some  offensive  things  in 
their  conduct  were  therein  reprehended,  and  divers 
alterations  enjoined.  But  the  directions  contained 
in  this  letter  not  being  strictly  attended  to,  and 
complaints  being  made  to  the  king  of  disputes-  which 
had  arisen  in  divers  parts  of  New  England  concern- 
ing the  limits  of  jurisdiction,  and  addresses  having 
been  presented  by  several  persons,  praying  for  the 
royal  interposition;  a commission  was  issued  under 
the  great  seal  to  Colonel  Richard  Nichols,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Carre,  Knight,  George  Carteret,  and  Samuel 
Maverick,  Esqs.,  empowering,  them  “ to  visit  the 
several  colonies  of  New  England ; to  examine  and 
determine  all  complaints  and  appeals  in  matters, 
civil,  military,  and  criminal;  to  provide  for  tha 
peace  and  security  of  the  country,  according  to 
their  good  and  sound  discretion,  and  to  such  instruc- 
tions as  they  should  receive  from  the  king,  and  to 
certify  him  of  their  proceedings.” 

This  commission  was  highly  disrelished  by  the 
colony,  as  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed  by  their  charter,  and  which  the 
king  had  sacredly  promised  to  confirm.  It  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  the  commissioners  were  treated 
with  much  coolness  at  their  arrival ; but  they  severely 
repaid  it  in  their  report  to  the  king. 

In  their  progress  through  the  country  they  came 
to  Pascataqua,  and  enquired  into  the  bounds  of  Ma- 
son’s patent.  They  heard  the  allegation  of  Whele- 
wright,  who  when  banished  by  the  colony,  was  per- 
mitted to  reside  immediately  beyond  what  was  called 
the  bound-house,  which  was  three  long  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  river  Merrimack.  They  took  the 
affidavit  of  Henry  Jocelyn  concerning  the  Mgreement 
between  Governor  Cradock  and  Captain  Mason,  that 
the  river  should  be  the  boundary  of  their  respective 
patents.  They  made  no  determination  of  this  con- 
troversy in  their  report  to  the  king ; but  having  called 
together  the  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth,  Sir  Robert 
Carre,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  told  them  that  “ they 
would  release  them  from  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  jurisdiction  should  come  no  farther 
than  the  bound-house.”  They  then  proceeded  to 
appoint  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  officers,  with 
power  to  act  according  to  the  laws  of  England  and 
such  laws  of  their  own  as  were  not  repugnant  theretOj 
until  the  king’s  pleasure  should  be  further  known. 
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(1665)  There  had  always  been  a party  who  were  dis- 
affected to  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  One 
of  the  most  active  among  them  was  Abraham  Cor- 
bett, of  Portsmouth,  who,  since  the  arrival  of  the 
commissioners  at  Boston,  and  probably  by  authority 
derived  from  them,  had  taken  upon  him  to  issue 
warrants  in  the  king’s  name  on  several  occasions, 
which  was  construed  a high  misdemeanor,  as  he  had 
never  been  commissioned  by  the  authority  of  the  co- 
louy.  Being  called  to  account  by  the  general  court, 
he  was  admonished,  fined  five  pounds,  and  committed 
till  the  sentence  was  performed.  Irritated  by  this 
severity,  he  was  the  fitter  instrument  for  the  purpose 
of  the  commissioners,  who  employed  him  to  frame  a 
petition  to  the  king  in  the  name  of  the  four  towns, 
complaining  of  the  usurpation  of  Massachusetts  over 
them,  and  praying  to  be  released  from  their  tyranny. 
Corbett,  in  a secret  manner,  procured  several  per- 
sons both  in  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  to  subscribe 
this  petition,  but  the  most  of  those  to  whom  he  offered 
it  refused. 

The  sensible  part  of  the  inhabitants  now  saw  with 
much  concern  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
reduced  to  the  same  unhappy  state  which  they  had 
been  in  before  their  union  with  Massachusetts.  Awed 
by  the  supercilious  behaviour  of  the  commissioners, 
they  knew  not  at  first  how  to  act ; for  to  oppose  the 
king’s  authority  was  construed  treason,  and  it  was 
said  that  Sir  Robert  Carre  had  threatened  a poor  old 
man  with  death  for  no  other  crime  than  forbidding 
his  grandchild  to  open  a door  to  them.  But  when 
the  rumour  was  spread  that  a petition  was  drawn, 
and  that  Corbett  was  procuring  subscribers,  the 
people,  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  abuse,  earnestly 
applied  to  the  general  court,  praying  “ that  in  some 
orderly  way  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  clear 
themselves  of  so  great  and  unjust  aspersions  as  were, 
by  this  petition  drawn  in  their  name,  cast  upon  the 
government  under  which  they  were  settled;  and  also 
to  manifest  their  sense  of  such  perfidious  actions,  lest 
by  their  silence  it  should  be  concluded  they  were  of 
the  same  mind  with  those  who  framed  the  petition.” 
In  consequence  of  this  petition  the  court  commis- 
sioned Thomas  Danforth,  Eleazar  Lusher,  and  Major 
General  Leverett,  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  and 
settle  the  peace  in  these  places  according  to  their 
best  discretion. 

These  gentlemen  came  to  Portsmouth,  and  having 
assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  published  their  com- 
mission, they  told  them  that  they  were  informed  of 
a petition  subscribed  in  behalf  of  that  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  complaining  of  the  government;  and 
desiring  them  if  they  had  any  just  grievances  to  let 
them  be  known,  and  report  should  be  immediately 
made  to  the  general  court.  The  next  day  they  as- 
sembled the  people  of  Dover  and  made  the  same 
challenge.  Both  towns  respectively  protested  against 
the  petition,  and  professed  full  satisfaction  with  the 
government,  which  they  signified  in  addresses  to  the 
court.  Dudley,  the  minister  of  Exeter,  certified 
under  his  hand  to  the  committee,  that  the  people  of 
that  town  had  no  concern  directly  nor  indirectly 
with  the  obnoxious  petition.  They  received  also  full 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  Hampton  ; a certificate 
of  which  might  have  been  obtained,  if  they  had 
thought  it  necessary. 

They  then  proceeded  to  summon  Corbett  before 
them  J r seditious  behaviour;  but  he  eluded  the 
search  that  was  made  for  him,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  a warrant  with  an  officer  to  cite  him  to  the 
court  at  Boston.  The  commissioners  had  now  gone 
over  into  the  province  of  Maine,  from  whence  Sir 


Robert  Carre  in  their  nam-i  sent  a severe  reprimand 
to  this  committee,  forbidding  them  to  proceed  against 
such  persons  as.  had  subscribed  the  petitimi,  and  civ* 
closing  a copy  of  a letter  which  the  said  commis- 
sioners had  written  to  the  governor  and  council  on 
the  same  subject. 

The  committee  returned  and  reported  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  court,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
commissioners  came  from  their  eastern  tour  to  Bos-  / 
ton;  where  the  court  desired  a conference  with  them, 
but  received  such  an  answer  from  Sir  Robert  Carre 
as  determined  them  not  to  repeat  their  request.  A 
warrant  was  then  issued  by  the  secretary,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  court,  to  apprehend  Corbett  and 
bring  him  before  the  governor  and  magistrates,  *'  to 
answer  for  his  tumultuous  and  seditious  practices 
against  the  government.”  (1666.)  The  next  spring 
he  was  seized  and  brought  before  them  ; and  after  a 
full  hearing  was  adjudged  guilty  of  sedition,  and 
exciting  others  to  discontent  with  the  government 
and  laws,  and  of  keeping  a disorderly  house  of  en- 
tertainment, for  which  crimes  he  was  sentenced  to 
give  a bond  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  security  for 
his  peaceable  behaviour  and  obedience  to  the  laws  ; 
he  was  prohibited  retailing  liquors;  disabled  from 
bearing  any  office  in  the  town  or  commonwealth, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  court;  and  obliged  to  pay 
a fine  of  twenty  pounds,  and  five  pounds  for  the 
costs  of  his  prosecution. 

This  severity  in  vindication  of  their  charter-rights 
they  thought  fit  to  temper  with  something  that  had 
the  appearance  of  submission  to  the  royal  commands. 
The  king’s  pleasure  had  been  signified  to  the  com- 
missioners, that  the  harbours  should  be  fortified. 
This  instruction  came  to  hand  while  they  were  at 
Pascataqua,  and  they  immediately  issued  warrants 
to  the  four  towns,  requiring  them  to  meet  at  a time 
and  place  appointed,  to  receive  his  majesty’s  orders. 
One.  of  these  warrants  was  sent  by  express  to  Boston, 
from  whence  two  officers  were  dispatched  by  the 
governor  and  council  to  forbid  the  towns  on  their 
peril  to  meet,  or  obey  the  commands  of  the  commis 
sioners.  But  by  their  own  authority  they  ordered  a 
committee  to  look  out  the  most  convenient  place  for 
a fortification,  upon  whose  report  “ the  neck  ot  land 
on  the  eastward  of  the  Great  Island,  where  a small 
fort  had  been  already  built,  was  sequestered  for  the 
purpose,  taking  in  the  Great  Rock,  and  from  thence 
all  the  easterly  part  of  the  said  island.”  The  court 
of  associates  being  empowered  to  hear  and  determine 
the  claims  of  those  who  pretended  any  title  to  this 
land,  a claim  was  entered  by  George  Walton,  but 
rejected ; and  the  appropriation  confirmed.  The 
customs  and  imposts  on  goods  imported  into  the 
harbour  were  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fort, 
and  the  trained  bands  of  Great  Island  and  Kittery- 
Point  were  discharged  from  all  other  duty  to  attend 
the  service  of  it,  under  Richard  Cutts,  esq.  who  was 
appointed  captain. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  have,  both  in  former 
and  latter  times,  been  charged  writh  disloyalty  to  the 
king,  in  their  conduct  toward  these  commissioners, 
and  their  disregard  of  authority  derived  from  the 
same  source  with  their  charter.  To  account  for 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  we  must  consider  the 
ideas  they  had  of  their  political  connexion  with  the 
parent  state.  They  had  been  forced  from  thence  by 
persecution;  they  came  at  their  own  charges  into  a 
wilderness,  claimed  indeed  by  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, but  really  in  possession  of  its  native  lords, 
from  whom  they  had  purchased  the  soil  and  so- 
vereignty, which  gave  them  a title,  considered  in  a 
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moral  view  superior  to  the  grant  of  any  European 
prince.  For  convenience  only,  they  had  solicited  and 
accepted  a patent  from  the  crown,  which  in  their  opin- 
ion constituted  the  only  bond  of  union  between  them 
and  their  prince,  by  which  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  allegiance  to  him  was  to  be  determined.  This 
patent  they  regarded  as  a solemn  compact,  wherein 
the  king  had  granted  them  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  soil,  and  power  of  government  within  certain 
limits — on  condition  that  they  should  settle  the 
country,  christianize  the  natives,  yield  a fifth  of  all 
gold  and  silver  mines  to  the  crown,  and  make  no 
laws  repugnant  to  those  of  England.  They  had,  on 
their  part,  sacredly  performed  these  conditions;  and 
therefore  concluded  that  the  grant  of  title,  property 
and  dominion  which  the  crown  had  made  to  them  was 
irrevocable.  And  although  they  acknowledged  them- 
selves subjects  of  the  reigning  prince,  and  owned  a 
dependence  on  the  royal  authority ; yet  they  under- 
stood it  to  be  only  through  the  medium  of  their  charter. 

The  appointment  of  commissioners  who  were  to 
act  withir  the  same  limits,  independently  of  this  au- 
thority, aad  to  receive  s ppeals  from  it,  whose  rule 
of  conduct  was  no  established  law,  but  their  own 
“good  and  sound  discretion,”  was  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  stretch  of  royal  power,  militating  against 
and  superseding  their  charter.  If  the  royal  authority 
was  destined  to  flow  through  the  patent,  it  could  not 
regularly  be  turned  into  another  channel:  if  they 
were  to  be  governed  by  laws  made  and  executed  by 
officers  of  their  own  choosing,  they  could  not  at  the 
same  time  be  governed  by  the  “discretion”  of  men 
in  whose  appointment  they  had  no  voice,  and  over 
whom  they  had  no  control.  Two  ruling  powers  in 
the  same  state  was  a solecism  which  they  could  not 
digest.  The  patent  was  neither  forfeited  nor  re- 
voked, but  the  king  had  solemnly  promised  to  con- 
firm it,  and  it  subsisted  in  full  force.  The  commis- 
sion therefore  was  deemed  an  usurpation  and  in- 
fringement of  those  chartered  rights,  which  had 
been  solemnly  pledged  on  the  one  part,  dearly  pur- 
chased and  justly  paid  for  on  the  other.  They  re- 
garded “ a royal  donation  under  the  great  seal  (to 
use  their  own  words)  as  the  greatest  security  that 
could  be  had  in  human  affairs;”  and  they  had  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  of  the  supreme  ruler,  that  if 
they  held  what  they  in  *heir  consciences  thought  to 
be  their  rights,  and  performed  the  engagements  by 
which  they  had  acquired  them,  they  should  enj<*y 
the  protection  of  his  providence,  though  they  should 
be  obliged  to  abandon  the  country,  which  they  had 
planted  with  so  much  labour  and  expense,  and  seek 
a new  settlement  in  some  other  part  of  the  globe. 

These  were  the  principles  which  they  had  imbibed, 
which  they  openly  avowed,  and  on  which  they  acted. 
Policy  might  have  dictated  to  them  the  same  flexi- 
bility of  conduct,  and  softness  of  expression,  by  which 
the  other  colonies  on  this  occasion  gained  the  royal 
favour.  But  they  had  so  long  held  the  sole  and  un- 
interrupted sovereignty,  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
dulged by  the  late  popular  government  of  England, 
and  were  so  fully  convinced  it  was  their  right,  that 
they  chose  rather  to  risk  the  loss  of  all,  than  to  make 
any  concessions,  thereby  exposing  themselves  far- 
ther to  the  malice  of  their  enemies  and  the  vengeance 
of  power. 

The  commissioners,  having  finished  their  business, 
were  recalled  by  the  order  of  the  king,  who  was  much 
displeased  with  the  ill  treatment  they  had  received 
from  the  Massachusetts  government,  which  was  es- 
teemed the  more  heinous,  as  the  colonies  of  Plymouth, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  had  treated  the  com- 


mission witn  acknowledged  respect.  By  a letter  to 
the  colony  he  commanded  them  to  send  0 rer  four  or 
five  agents,  promising  “to  hear  in  person,  all  the 
allegations,  suggestions,  and  pretences  to  right  or 
favour,  that  could  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  colony,” 
intimating  that  he  was  far  from  desiring  to  invade 
their  charter ; and  commanding  that  all  things 
should  remain  as  the  commissioners  had  settled  them 
until  his  farther  order ; and  that  those  persons  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  petitioning  or  applying  to 
them  should  be  released.  The  court,  however,  con- 
tinued to  exercise  jurisdiction,  appoint  officers,  and 
execute  the  laws  in  these  towns  as  they  had  done 
for  twenty-five  years,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  people,  who  were  united  to  them  in  principles 
and  affection. 

(1669.)  This  affection  was  demonstrated  by  their 
ready  concurrence  with  the  proposal  for  a general 
collection,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a new  brick 
building  at  Harvard  college,  the  old  wooden  one 
being  small  and  decayed.  The  town  of  Portsmouth, 
which  was  now  become  the  richest,  made  a sub- 
scription of  60/.  per  annum  for  seven  years;  and 
after  five  years  passed  a town  vote  to  carry  this  engage- 
ment into  effect.  Dover  gave  32/,  and  Exeter 
10/.  for  the  same  laudable  purpose. 

(1671.)  The  people  of  Portsmouth,  having  for 
some  time  employed  Joshua  Moody  as  a preacher 
among  them,  and  erected  a new  meeting-house,  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  him  in  regular  order.  A church  con- 
sisting of  nine  brethren  was  first  gathered;  then  the 
general  court  having  been  duly  informed  of  it,  and 
having  signified  their  approbation,  according  to  the 
established  practice,  Moody  was  ordained  in  the 
presence  of  Governor  Leverett  and  several  of  the 
magistrates. 

(1674.)  The  whole  attention  of  the  government  in 
England  being  at  this  time  taken  up  with  things  that 
more  immediately  concerned  themselves,  nothing  of 
moment  relating  to  Mason’s  interest  was  transacted. 
He  became  discouraged,  and  joined  with  the  heirs 
of  Gorges  in  proposing  an  alienation  of  their  re- 
spective rights  in  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  to  the  Crown,  to  make  a government  for 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  duke  himself  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  scheme,  as  he  had  been 
told  that  an  annual  revenue  of  5,000/.  or  more  might 
be  collected  from  these  provinces.  But  by  the  more 
faithful  representations  of  some  persons  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  he  was  induced  to 
lay  aside  the  project.  Many  complaints  were  made 
against  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and  it 
was  thought  to  be  highly  expedient  that  more  severe 
measures  should  be  used  with  them;  but  the  Dutch 
wars,  and  other  foreign  transactions,  prevented  any 
determination  concerning  them,  till  the  country  was 
involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  a general  war  with  the 
natives. 

Remarks  on  the  temper  and  manners  of  the  Indians. 

The  first  general  war  with  them , called  Philip’s  war. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  river 
Pascataqua  by  Captain  Smith,  it  was  found  that  the 
native  inhabitants  of  these  parts  differed  not  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  nor  government,  from  their  eastern 
or  western  neighbours.  Though  they  were  divided  into 
several  tribes,  each  of  which  had  a distinct  sachem, 
yet  they  all  owned  subjection  to  a sovereign  prince, 
called  Bashaba,  whose  residence  was  somewhere 
about  Peraaquid.  It  was  soon  after  found  that  the 
Tarrateens,  who  lived  farther  eastward,  had  invaded 
his  country,  surprised  and  slain  him  and  all  the 
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people  m his  neighbourhood,  and  carried  off  his 
women — leaving  no  traces  of  his  authority.  Upon 
which  the  subordinate  sachems,  having  no  head  to 
unite  them,  and  each  one  striving  for  the  pre-emi- 
nence, made  war  among  themselves ; whereby  many 
of  their  people,  and  much  of  their  provision  were 
destroyed.  When  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  visited  the 
coast  in  1615,  this  war  was  at  its  height;  and  to 
this  succeeded  a pestilence,  which  carried  them  off 
in  such  numbers,  that  the  living  were  not  able  to 
bury  the  dead;  but  their  bones  remained  at  the 
places  of  their  habitations  for  several  years.  Du- 
ring this  pestilence,  Richard  Vines  and  several  others, 
whom  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  hired,  at  a great 
expense,  to  tarry  in  the  country  through  the  winter, 
lived  among  them,  and  lodged  in  their  cabins, 
without  receiving  the  least  injury  in  their  health, 
“ not  so  much  as  feeling  their  heads  to  ache  the 
whole  time.”  By  such  singular  means  did  Divine 
Providence  prepare  the  way  for  the  peaceable  en- 
trance of  the  Europeans  into  this  land. 

When  the  first  settlements  were  made,  the  re- 
mains of  two  tribes  had  their  habitations  on  the 
several  branches  of  the  river  Pascataqua ; one  of 
their  sachems  lived  at  the  falls  of  Squamscot,  and 
the  other  at  those  of  Newichwannock ; their  head- 
quarters being  generally  seated  in  places  convenient 
for  fishing.  Both  these,  together  with  several  inland 
tribes,  who  resided  at  Pantucket  and  Winnipiseo- 
gee,  acknowledged  subjection  to  Passaconaway,  the 
great  sagamore  of  Pannukog,  or  (as  it  is  commonly 
pronounced)  Penacook.  He  excelled  the  other  sa- 
chems in  sagacity,  duplicity,  and  moderation;  but 
his  principal  qualification  was  his  skill  in  some  of 
the  secret  operations  of  nature,  which  gave  him  the 
reputation  of  a sorcerer,  and  extended  his  fame  and 
influence  among  all  the  neighbouring  tribes.  They 
believed  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  water 
burn  and  trees  dance,  and  to  metamorphose  himself 
into  flame ; that  in  winter  he  could  raise  a green 
leaf  from  the  ashes  of  a dry  one,  and  a living  ser- 
pent from  the  skin  of  one  that  was  dead. 

An  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  much  con- 
versant among  the  Indians,  was  invited,  in  1660, 
to  a great  dance  and  feast;  on  which  occasion  the 
elderly  men,  in  songs  or  speeches,  recite  their  his- 
tories, and  deliver  their  sentiments  and  advice  to 
the  younger.  At  this  solemnity  Passaconaway, 
being  grown  old,  made  his  farewell  speech  to  his 
children  and  people;  in  which,  as  a dying  man,  he 
warned  them  to  take  heed  how  they  quarrelled  with 
their  English  neighbours;  for  though  they  might  do 
then* some  damage,  yet  it  would  prove  the  means  of 
their  own  destruction.  He  told  them  he  had  been  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  English,  and  by  the  arts  of  sor- 
cery had  tried  his  utmost  to  hinder  their  settlement 
and  increase ; but  could  by  no  means  succeed.  This 
caution,  perhaps  often  repeated,  had  such  an  effect, 
that  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war  fifteen 
years  afterward,  Wonolanset,  his  son  and  successor, 
withdrew  himself  and  his  people  into  some  remote 
place,  that  they  might  not  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel. 

While  the  British  nations  had  been  distracted 
with  internal  convulsions,  and  had  endured  the  hor- 
rors of  a civil  war,  produced  by  the  same  causes 
which  forced  the  planters  of  New  England  to  quit 
the  land  of  their  nativity ; this  wilderness  had  been 
to  them  a quiet  habitation.  They  had  struggled 
with  many  hardships;  but  providence  had  smiled 
upon  their  undertaking,  their  settlements  were  ex 
tended,  and  their  churches  multiplied.  There  had 
been  no  remarkable  quarrel  with  the  savages,  ex- 


cept the  short  war  with  the  Pequods,  who  dwelt  in 
the  south-east  part  of  Connecticut : they  being  to- 
tally subdued  in  1637,  the  dread  and  terror  of  the 
English  kept  the  other  nations  quiet  for  near  forty 
years:— -during  which  time  the  New  England  colo- 
nies being  confederated  for  their  mutual  defence, 
and  for  maintaining  the  public  peace,  took  great  pains 
to  propagate  the  gospel  among  the  natives,  and 
bring  them  to  a civilized  way  of  living,  which  with 
respect  to  some  proved  effectual;  others  refused  to 
receive  the  missionaries,  and  remained  obstinately 
prejudiced  against  the  English.  Yet  the  object  of 
their  hatred  was  at  the  same  time  the  object  of  their 
fear,  which  lead  them  to  forbear  acts  of  hostility,  and 
to  preserve  an  outward  shew  of  friendship,  to  their 
mutual  interest. 

Our  historians  have  generally  represented  the 
Indians  in  a most  odious  light,  especially  when  re- 
counting the  effects  of  their  ferocity.  Dogs,  caitiffs, 
miscreants  and  hell-hounds,  are  the  politest  names 
which  have  been  given  them  by  some  writers,  who 
seem  to  be  in  a passion  at  the  mentioning  their 
cruelties,  and  at  other  times  speak  of  them  with 
contempt.  Whatever  indulgence  may  be  allowed 
to  those  who  wrote  in  times  when  the  mind  was 
vexed  with  their  recent  depredations  and  inhuma- 
nities, it  ill  becomes  us  to  cherish  an  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  unhappy  natives.  Religion  teaches 
a better  temper,  and  providence  has  now  put  ail 
end  to  the  controversy,  by  their  almost  total  extir- 
pation. We  should  therefore  proceed  with  calm- 
ness in  recollecting  their  past  injuries,  and  forming 
our  judgment  of  their  character. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  human  depravity 
appeared  in  these  unhappy  creatures  in  a most 
shocking  view.  The  principles  of  education  and 
the  refinements  of  civilized  life  either  lay  a check 
upon  our  vicious  propensities,  or  disguise  our  crimes; 
but  among  them  human  wickedness  was  seen  in  its 
naked  deformity.  Yet,  bad  as  they  were,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  them  guilty  of  any  crime  which 
cannot  be  paralleled  among  civilized  nations. 

They  are  always  described  as  being  remarkably 
cruel ; and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  disposition, 
indulged  to  the  greatest  excess,  strongly  marks  their 
character.  We  are  struck  with  horror,  when  we 
hear  of  their  binding  the  victim  to  the  stake,  biting 
off  his  nails,  tearing  out  his  hair  by  the  roots,  pull- 
ing out  his  tongue,  boring  out  his  eyes,  sticking  his 
skin  full  of  lighted  pitch-wood,  half  roasting  him  at 
the  fire,  and  then  making  him  run  for  their  diver- 
sion till  he  faints  and  dies  under  the  blows  which 
they  give  him  on  every  part  of  his  body.  But  is  it 
not  as  dreadful  to  read  of  an  unhappy  wretch,  sewed 
up  in  a sack  full  of  serpents,  and  thrown  into  the 
sea;  or  broiled  in  a red  hot  iron  chair;  or  mangled 
by  lions  and  tigers,  after  having  spent  his  strength 
to  combat  them  for  the  diversion  of  the  spectators  in 
an  amphitheatre?  and  yet  these  were  punishments 
among  the  Romans  in  the  politest  ages  of  the  em- 
pire. What  greater  cruelty  is  there  in  the  Ameri- 
can tortures,  than  in  confining  a man  in  a trough, 
and  daubing  him  with  honey,  that  he  may  be  stung 
to  death  by  wasps  and  other  venomous  insects;  or 
flaying  him  alive,  and  stretching  out  his  pkin  before 
his  eyes,  which  modes  of  punishment  were  not  in- 
consistent  with  the  softness  and  elegance  of  the 
ancient  court  of  Persia  ? — or,  to  come  down  to  modem 
times,  what  greater  misery  can  there  be  in  the 
Indian  executions,  than  in  racking  a prisoner  on  a 
wheel,  and  breaking  his  bones  one  by  one  with  an 
iron  bar ; or  placing  his  legs  in  a boot,  and  driving 
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in  wedges  one  after  another;  which  tortures  are 
still,  or  have  till  lately  been  used  in  some  European 
kingdoms ; we  forbear  to  name  the  torments  of  the 
inquisition,  because  they  seem  to  be  beyond  the 
stretch  of  human  invention.  If  civilized  nations, 
and  those  who  profess  the  most  merciful  religion 
that  ever  blessed  the  world,  have  practised  these 
cruelties,  what  could  be  expected  of  men  who  were 
strangers  to  every  degree  of  refinement,  either  civil 
or  mental  ? 

The  Indians  have  been  represented  as  revengeful. 
When  any  person  was  killed,  the  nearest  i*elative 
thought  himself  bound  to  be  the  avenger  of  blood, 
and  never  left  seeking,  till  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  execute  his  purpose.  Whether  in  a state  where 
government  is  confessedly  so  feeble  as  among  them, 
such  a conduct  is  not  justifiable,  and  even  counte- 
nanced by  the  Jewish  law, may  deserve  consideration. 

The  treachery  with  which  these  people  are  justly 
charged,  is  exactly  the  sa-.e  disposition  which  ope- 
rates in  the  breach  of  solemn  treaties  made  between 
nations  which  call  themselves  Christian.  Can  it  be 
more  criminal  in  an  Indian,  than  in  an  European, 
not  to  think  himself  bound  by  promises  and  oaths 
extorted  from  him  when  under  duress? 

Their  jealousy  and  hatred  of  their  English  neigh- 
bours may  easily  be  accounted  for,  if  we  allow  them 
to  have  the  same  feelings  with  ourselves.  How  na- 
mral  is  it  for  us  to  form  a disagreeable  idea  of  a whole 
nation,  from  the  bad  conduct  of  some  individuals 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted?  and  though  others 
of  ti»em  may  be  of  a different  character,  yet  will  not 
that  prudence  which  is  esteemed  a virtue,  lead  us  to 
suspect  the  fairest  appearances,  as  used  to  cover  the 
most  fraudulent  designs,  especially  if  pains  are  taken 
by  the  most  politic  among  us  to  foment  such  jealou- 
sies, to  subserve  their  own  ambitious  purposes  ? 

Though  the  greater  part  of  the  English  settlers 
came  hither  with  religious  views,  and  fairly  pur- 
chased their  lands  of  the  Indians,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  some,  especially  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
New  England,  had  lucrative  views  only;  and  from 
the  beginning  used  fraudulent  methods  in  trade  with 
them.  Such  things  were  indeed  disallowed  by  the 
government,  and  would  always  have  been  punished 
if  the  Indians  had  made  complaint : but  they  knew 
only  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  when  an  injury  was 
received,  it  was  never  forgotten  till  revenged.  En- 
croachments made  on  their  lands,  and  fraud  com- 
mitted in  trade,  afforded  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
quarrel,  though  at  ever  so  great  a length  of  time  ; 
and  kept  alive  a perpetual  jealousy  of  the  like  treat- 
ment again. 

(1675.)  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Indians  of 
New  England  when  the  first  general  war  began.  It 
was  thought  by  the  English  in  that  day,  that  Philip, 
sachem  of  the  Wompanoags,  a crafty  and  aspiring 
man,  partly  by  intrigue,  and  partly  by  example,  ex- 
cited them  to  such  a general  combination.  lie  was 
the  son  of  Massassoiet,  the  nearest  sachem  to  the 
colony  of  Plymouth,  with  whom  he  had  concluded  a 
peace,  which  he  maintained  more  through  fear  than 
good  will  as  long  he  lived.  His  son  and  immediate 
successor  Alexander,  preserved  the  same  external 
shew  of  friendship ; but  died  with  choler  on  being 
detected  in  a plot  against  them.  Philip,  it  is  said, 
dissembled  his  hostile  purposes;  he  was  ready,  on 
every  suspicion  of  his  infidelity,  to  renew  his  sub- 
mission, and  testify  it  even  by  the  delivery  of  his 
arms,  till  he  had  secretly  infused  a cruel  jealousy 
into  many  of  the  neighbouring  Indians ; which  ex- 
cited them  to  attempt  the  recoveiing  their  country 


by  extirpating  the  new  possessors.  The  plot,  it  is 
said,  was  discovered  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution, 
and  as  he  could  no  longer  promise  himself  security 
under  the  mask  of  friendship,  he  was  constrained  to 
shew  himself  in  his  true  character,  and  accordingly 
began  hostilities  upon  the  plantation  of  Swanzv,  in 
the  colony  of  Plymouth,  in  the  month  of  June  1675. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  opinion,  it  may  ad- 
mit of  some  doubt,  whether  a single  sactiem,  whose 
authority  was  limited,  could  have  such  an  extensive 
influence  over  tribes  so  remote  and  unconnected 
with  him  as  the  eastern  Indians  ; much  more  im- 
probable is  it,  that  those  in  Virginia  should  have 
joined  in  the  confederacy,  as  it  has  been  intimated. 
The  Indians  never  travelled  to  any  greater  distance 
than  their  hunting  required;  and  so  ignorant  were 
they  of  the  geography  of  their  country,  that  they 
imagined  New  England  to  be  an  island,  and  could 
tell  the  name  of  an  inlet  or  streight  by  which  they 
supposed  it  was  separated  from  the  main  land.  But 
what  renders  it  more  improbable  that  Philip  was  so 
active  an  instrument  in  exciting  this  war,  is  the  con- 
stant tradition  among  the  posterity  of  those  people 
who  lived  near  him,  and  were  familiarly  conversant 
with  him,  and  with  those  of  his  Indians  who  survived 
the  war— which  is,  that  he  was  forced  on  by  the  fury 
of  his  young  men,  sorely  against  his  own  judgment 
and  that  of  his  chief  counsellors;  and  that  as  he 
foresaw  that  the  English  would,  in  time,  establish 
themselves  and  extirpate  the  Indians,  so  he  thought 
that  the  making  war  upon  them  would  only  hasten 
the  destruction  of  his  own  people.  It  was  always  a 
very  common,  and  sometimes  a just  excuse  with  the 
Indians,  when  charged  with  breach  of  faith,  that  the 
old  men  were  not  able  to  restrain  the  younger  from 
signalizing  their  valour,  and  gratifying  their  revenge, 
though  they  disapproved  their  rashness.  This  want 
of  restraint  was  owing  to  the  weakness  of  their  go- 
vernment ; their  sachems  having  but  the  shadow  of 
sovereign  authority. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bristol  shew  a particular  spot 
where  Philip  received  the  news  of  the  first  English- 
men that  were  killed,  with  so  much  sorrow  as  to 
cause  him  to  weep;  a few  days  before  which  he  had 
rescued  one  who  had  been  taken  by  his  Indians,  and 
privately  sent  him  home.  Whatever  credit  may  be 
given  to  this  account,  so  different  from  the  current 
opinion,  it  must  be  owned,  that  in  such  a season  of 
general  confusion  as  the  first  war  occasioned,  fear 
and  jealousy  might  create  many  suspicions,  which 
would  soon  be  formed  into  reports  of  a general  con 
federacy,  through  Philip’s  contrivance  ; and  it  is  tc 
be  noted  that  the  principal  histories  of  this  war,  [In- 
crease Mather’s  and  Hubbard’s]  were  printed  in 
1676  and  1677,  when  the  strangest  reports  were 
easily  credited,  and  the  people  were  ready  to  believe 
every  thing  that  was  bad  of  so  formidable  a neigh- 
bour as  Philip.  But  as  the  fact  cannot  now  be  pre- 
cisely ascertained,  we  shall  detain  the  reader  no  longer 
from  the  real  causes  of  the  war  in  these  eastern  parts. 

There  dwelled  near  the  river  Saco,  a sachem 
named  Squando,  a noted  enthusiast,  a leader  in  the 
devotions  of  their  religion,  and  one  that  pretended 
to  a familiar  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world. 
These  qualifications  rendered  him  a perso-n  of  the 
highest  dignity,  importance,  and  influence  among 
alL^the  eastern  Indians.  His  squaw  passing  along 
the  river  in  a canoe,  with  her  infant  child,  was  met 
by  some  rude  sailors,  who  having  heard  that  the  In- 
dian children  could  swim  as  naturally  as  the  young 
of  the  brutal  kind,  in  a thoughtless  and  unguarded 
humour  overset  the  canoe.  The  child  sunk,  and  the 
3 H 
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mother  instantly  diving  fetched  it  up  alive,  but  the 
child  dying  soon  after,  its  death  was  imputed  to  the 
treatment  it  had  received  from  the  seamen ; and 
Squando  was  so  provoked  that  he  conceived  a bitter 
antipathy  to  the  English,  and  employed  his  great 
art  and  influence  to  excite  the  Indians  against  them. 
Some  other  injuries  were  alleged  as  the  ground  of 
the  quarrel;  and,  considering  the  interested  views 
and  irregular  lives  of  many  of  the  eastern  settlers, 
their  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  the 
want  of  due  subordination  among  them,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a great  part  of  the  blame  of  the  eastern 
war  belonged  to  them. 

The  first  alarm  of  the  war  in  Plymouth  colony 
spread  great  consternation  among  the  distant  In- 
dians, and  held  them  awhile  in  suspense  what  part  to 
act,  for  there  had  been  a long  external  friendship 
subsisting  between  them  and  the  English,  and  they 
were  afraid  of  provoking  such  powerful  neighbours. 
But  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  hatred  had  been  so 
effectually  sown,  that  the  crafty  and  revengeful,  and 
those  who  were  ambitious  of  doing  some  exploits, 
soon  found  means  to  urge  them  on  to  an  open  rupture ; 
so  that  within  twenty  days  after  Philip  had  begun 
the  war  at  the  southward,  the  flame  broke  out  in  the 
most  north-easterly  part  of  the  country,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  200  miles. 

The  English  inhabitants  about  the  river  Kenne- 
beck,  hearing  of  the  insurrection  in  Plymouth  colony, 
determined  to  make  trial  of  the  fidelity  of  their  In- 
dian neighbours,  by  requesting  them  to  deliver  their 
arms.  They  made  a show  of  compliance,  but  in 
dfSng  it,  committed  an  act  of  violence  on  a French- 
man, who  lived  in  an  English  family,  which  being 
judged  an  offence,  both  by  the  English  and  the 
elder  Indians,  the  offender  was  seized;  but  upon  a 
promise,  with  security,  for  his  future  good  behaviour, 
his  life  was  spared,  and  some  of  them  consented  to 
remain  as  hostages,  who  soon  made  their  escape, 
and  joined  with  their  fellows  in  robbing  the  house 
of  Purchas,  an  ancient  planter  at  Pechypscot. 

The  quarrel  being  thus  begun,  and  their  natural 
hatred  of  the  English,  and  jealousy  of  their  designs, 
having  risen  to  a great  height  under  the  malignant 
influence  of  Squando  and  other  leading  men,  and 
being  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  western 
Indians,  who  were  daily  making  depredations  on  the 
colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  they  took 
every  opportunity  to  rob  and  murder  the  people  in 
the  scattered  settlements  of  the  province  of  Maine  ; 
and  having  dispersed  themselves  into  many  small 
parties,  that  they  might  be  the  more  extensively 
mischievous,  in  the  month  of  September  they  ap- 
proached the  plantations  at  Pascataqua,  and  made 
their  first  onset  at  Oyster  river,  then  a part  of  the 
town  of  Dover,  but  now  Durham.  Here  they 
burned  two  houses  belonging  to  two  persons  named 
Chesiey,  killed  two  men  in  a canoe,  and  carried 
away  two  captives;  both  of  whom  soon  after  made 
their  escape.  About  the  same  time  a party  of  four 
laid  in  ambush  near  the  road  between  Exeter  ana 
Hampton,  where  they  killed  one,  and  took  another, 
who  made  his  escape.  Within  a few  days  an  assault 
was  made  on  the  house  of  one  Tozer,  at  Newich- 
wannock,  wherein  were  fifteen  women  and  children, 
all  of  whom  except  two  were  saved  by  the  intrepidiy 
of  a girl  of  eighteen; — she  first  seeing  th»  Indians  as 
they  advanced  to  the  house,  shut  the  door  and  stood 
against  it  till  the  others  escaped  to  the  next  house, 
which  w«as  better  secured.  The  Indians  chopped 
the  door  to  pieces  with  their  hatchets,  and  then  en- 
tering, they  knocked  her  down,  and  leaving  her  for 


dead,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  others,  of  whom  two 
children,  who  could  not  get  over  the  fence,  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  adventurous  heroine  recovered, 
and  was  perfectly  healed  of  her  wound. 

The  two  following  days  they  made  several  appear- 
ances on  both  sides  of  the  river,  using  much  inso 
lence,  and  burning  two  houses  and  three  barns,  with 
a large  quantity  of  grain.  Some  shot  were  ex- 
changed without  effect,  and  a pursuit  was  made  after 
them  into  the  woods  by  eight  men,  but  night  obliged 
them  to  return  without  success.  Five  or  six  houses 
were  burned  at  Oyster  river,  and  two  more  men 
killed.  These  daily  insults  could  not  be  borne  with- 
out indignation  and  reprisal.  About  twenty  young 
men,  chiefly  of  Dover,  obtained  leave  of  Major  Wal- 
dron, then  commander  of  the  militia,  to  try  their 
skill  and  courage  with  the  Indians  in  their  own  way. 
Having  scattered  themselves  in  the  woods,  a small 
party  of  them  discovered  five  Indians  in  a field  near 
a deserted  house,  some  of  whom  were  gathering  corn, 
and  others  kindling  a fire  to  roast  it.  The  men 
were  at  such  a distance  from  their  fellows  that  they 
could  make  no  signal  to  them  without  danger  of  a 
discovery;  two  of  them,  therefore,  crept  along  si- 
lently, near  to  the  house,  from  whence  they  suddenly 
rushed  upon  those  two  Indians  who  were  busy  at 
the  fire,  and  knocked  them  down  with  the  butts  of 
their  guns ; the  other  three  took  the  alarm  and  escaped. 

All  the  plantations  at  Pascataqua,  with  the  whole 
eastern  country,  were  now  filled  with  fear  and  con- 
fusion : business  was  suspended,  and  every  man  was 
obliged  to  provide  for  his  own  and  his  family’s  safety. 
The  only  way  was  to  desert  their  habitations,  and 
retire  together  within  the  larger  and  more  conve- 
nient houses,  which  they  fortified  with  a timber  wall 
and  flankarts,  placing  a centry-box  on  the  roof. 
Thus  the  labour  of  the  field  was  exchanged  for  the 
duty  of  the  garrison,  and  they  who  had  long  lived 
in  peace  and  security,  were  upon  their  guard  night 
and  day,  subject  to  continual  alarms,  and  the  most 
fearful  apprehensions. 

The  7th  of  October  was  observed  as  a day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer;  and  on  the  16th  the  enemy  made 
an  assault  upon  the  inhabitants  at  Salmon-falls,  in 
Berwick.  Lieut.  Roger  Plaisted,  being  a man  of 
true  courage  and  of  a public  spirit,  immediately  sent 
out  a party  of  seven  from  his  garrison  to  make  dis- 
covery. They  fell  into  an  ambush ; three  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  retreated,  The  lieutenant  then  dis- 
patched an  express  to  Major  Waldron  and  Lieut. 
Coffin  at  Cochecho,  begging  most  importunately  for 
help,  which  they  were  in  no  capacity  to  afford,  con- 
sistently with  their  own  safety.  The  next  day 
Plaisted  ventured  out  with  twenty  men,  and  a cart 
to  fetch  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  and  unhap- 
pily fell  into  another  ambush.  The  cattle  affrighted 
ran  back,  and  Plaisted  being  deserted  by  his  men, 
and  disdaining  either  to  yield  or  fly,  was  killed  on 
the  6pot,  with  his  eldest  son  and  one  more ; his  other 
son  died  of  his  wound  in  a few  weeks.  Had  the 
heroism  of  this  worthy  family  been  imitated  by  the 
rest  of  the  party,  and  a reinforcement  arrived  hi  sea- 
son, the  enemy  might  have  received  such  a severe 
check  as  would  have  prevented  them  from  appearing 
in  small  parties.  The  gallant  behaviour  of  Plaisted, 
though  fatal  to  himself  and  his  sons,  had  this  good 
effect,  that  the  enemy  retreated  to  the  woods : and 
the  next  day  Captain  Frost  came  up  with  a party 
from  Sturgeon  creek,  and  peaceably  buried  the 
dead  : but  before  the  month  had  expired  a mill  was 
burned  there,  and  an  assault  made  on  Frost’s  garri- 
son, who  though  he  had  only  three  boys  with  him, 
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kept  up  a constant  fire,  and  called  aloud  as  if  he  were 
commanding  a body  of  men,  to  march  here  and  fire 
there:  the  stratagem  succeeded,  and  the  house  was 
saved.  The  enemy  then  proceeded  down  the  river, 
killing  and  plundering  as  they  found  people  off  their 
guard,  till  they  came  opposite  to  Portsmouth ; from 
whence  some  cannon  being  fired  they  dispersed,  and 
were  pursued  by  the  help  of  a light  snow  which 
fell  in  the  night,  and  overtaken  by  the  side  of  a' 
swamp,  into  which  they  threw  themselves,  leaving 
their  packs  and  plunder  to  the  pursuers.  They  soon 
after  did  more  mischief  at  Dover,  Lamprey  river, 
and  Exeter ; and  with  these  small,  but  irritating 
assaults  and  skirmishes,  the  autumn  was  spent  until 
the  end  of  November;  when  the  number  of  people 
killed  and  taken  from  Kennebeck  to  Pascataqua 
amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty. 

The  Massachusetts  government  being  fully  em- 
ployed in  defending  the  southern  and  western  parts, 
could  not  seasonably  send  succours  to  the  eastward. 
Major  General  Denison,  who  commanded  the  militia 
of  the  colony,  had  ordered  the  majors  who  com- 
manded the  regiments  on  this  side  of  the  country,  to 
draw  out  a sufficient  number  of  men  to  reduce  the 
enemy,  by  attacking  them  at  their  retreat  to  their 
head-quarters  at  Ossapy  and  Pigwacket.  But  the 
winter  setting  in  early  and  fiercely,  and  the  men 
being  unprovided  with  rackets  to  travel  on  the  snow, 
which  by  the  10th  of  December  was  four  feet  deep 
in  the  woods,  it  was  impossible  to  execute  the  de- 
sign. This  peculiar  severity  of  the  season  however 
proved  favourable.  The  Indians  were  pinched  with 
famine,  and  having  lost  by  their  own  confession 
about  ninety  of  their  number,  partly  by  the  war,  and 
partly  for  want  of  food,  they  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  suing  for  peace.  With  this  view  they 
came  to  Major  Waldron,  expressing  great  sorrow 
for  what  had  been  done,  and  promising  to  be  quiet 
and  submissive.  By  his  mediation  a peace  was  con- 
cluded with  the  whole  body  of  eastern  Indians,  which 
continued  till  the  next  August;  and  might  have  con- 
tinued longer,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  parts 
had  not  been  too  intent  on  private  gain,  and  of  a 
disposition  too  ungovernable  to  be  a barrier  against 
an  enemy  so  irritable  and  vindictive.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  captives  made  the  peace  more  valued  : 
a return  from  the  dead  could  not  be  more  welcome 
than  a deliverance  from  Indian  captivity. 

(1676.)  The  war  at  the  southward,  though  re- 
newed in  the  spring,  drew'  toward  a close.  Philip’s 
affairs  were  desperate ; many  of  his  dependents  and 
allies  forsook  him ; and  in  August  he  was  slain 
by  a party  under  Captain  Church.  Those  western 
Indians,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  war,  now 
fearing  a total  extirpation,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
themselves  among  their  brethren  of  Penacook,  who 
had  not  joined  in  the  war,  and  those  of  Ossapy  and 
Pigwacket,  who  had  made  peace.  But  they  could 
not  so  disguise  themselves  or  their  behaviour,  as  to 
escape  the  discernment  of  those  who  had  been  con- 
versant with  Indians.  Several  of  them  were  taken 
at  different  times,  and  delivered  up  to  public  exe- 
cution. Three  of  them,  Simon,  Andrew,  and  Peter, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  killing  Thomas  Kimbal 
of  Bradford,  and  capturing  his  family,  did,  within 
six  weeks,  voluntarily  restore  the  women  and  five 
children.  It  being  doubted  whether  this  act  of  sub- 
mission was  a sufficient  atonement  for  the  murder, 
they  were  committed  to  Dover  prison  till  their  case 
could  be  considered.  Fearing  that  this  confinement 
was  a prelude  to  farther  punishment,  they  broke  out 
of  prison  and  going  to  the  eastward,  joined  with 


the  Indians  of  Kennebeck  and  Amoriscogin  m those 
depredations  which  they  renewed  on  the  innabitants 
of  those  parts,  in  August,  and  were  afterward  active 
in  distressing  the  people  of  Pascataqua. 

This  renewal  of  hostilities  occasioned  the  sending 
of  two  companies  to  the  east  under  Captain  Joseph 
Syll,  and  Captain  William  Hawthorne.  In  the 
course  of  their  march  they  came  to  Cocheco,  on  the 
sixth  of  September,  where  four  hundred  mixed  In- 
dians were  met  at  th*e  house  of  Major  Waldron, 
with  whom  they  had  made  the  peace,  and  whom  they 
considered  as  their  friend  and  father.  The  two  cap- 
tains would  have  fallen  upon  them  at  once,  having 
it  in  their  orders  to  seize  all  Indians,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  war.  The  major  dissuaded  them 
from  that  purpose,  and  contrived  the  following  stra 
tagem.  He  proposed  to  the  Indians,  to  have  a 
training  the  next  day,  and  a sham  fight  after  the 
English  mode;  and  summoning  his  own  men,  with 
those  under  Captain  Frost  of  Kittery,  they,  in  con- 
junction with  the  two  companies,  formed  one  party, 
and  the  Indians  another.  Having  diverted  then-,  a 
while  in  this  manner,  and  caused  the  Indians  to  fire 
the  first  volley ; by  a peculiar  dexterity,  the  whole 
body  of  them  (except  two  or  three)  were  surrounded, 
before  they  could  form  a suspicion  of  what  was  in- 
tended. They  were  immediately  seized  and  dis- 
armed, without  the  loss  of  a man  on  either  side.  A 
separation  was  then  made:  Wonolanset,  W'ith  the 
Penacook  Indians,  and  others  who  had  joined  in 
making  peace  the  winter  before,  were  peaceably 
dismissed;  but  the  strange  Indians  (as  they  were 
called) who  had  fled  from  the  southward,  and  taken 
refuge  among  them,  wrere  made  prisoners,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  ; and  being  sent  to  Boston, 
seven  or  eight  of  them,  who  were  known  to  have 
killed  someEnglishmen, were  condemned  and  hanged; 
the  rest  were  sold  into  slavery  in  foreign  parts. 

This  action  was  highly  applauded  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  colony ; as  it  gave  them  opportunity  to 
deal  with  their  enemies  in  a judicial  way,  as  rebels, 
and,  as  they  imagined,  to  extirpate  those  trouble- 
some neighbours.  The  remaining  Indians,  however, 
looked  upon  the  conduct  of  Major  Waldron  as  a 
breach  of  faith  ; inasmuch  as  they  had  taken  those 
fugitive  Indians  under  their  protection,  and  had 
made  peace  with  him,  which  had  been  strictly  ob- 
served with  regard  to  him  and  his  neighbours,  though 
it  had  been  broken  elsewhere.  The  Indians  had  no 
idea  of  the  same  government  being  extended  very 
far,  and  thought  they  might  make  peace  in  one 
place,  and  war  in  another,  without  any  imputation 
of  infidelity ; but  a breach  of  hospitality  and  friend- 
ship, as  they  deemed  this  to  be,  merited,  according 
to  their  principles,  a severe  revenge,  and  was  never 
to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  The  major’s  situation 
on  this  occasion  was  indeed  extremely  critical ; and 
he  could  not  have  acted  either  way  without  blame. 
It  is  said  that  his  own  judgment  was  against  any 
forcible  measure,  as  he  knew  that  many  of  those 
Indians  were  true  friends  to  the  colony ; and  that 
in  case  of  failure  he  should  expose  the  country  to 
their  resentment;  but  had  he  not  assisted  the  forces 
in  the  executioikof  their  commission,  (which  was  to 
seize  all  Indians  who  had  been  concerned  w’ith  Phi- 
lip in  the  wrar)  he  must  have  fallen  under  censure, 
and  been  deemed  accessary,  by  his  neglect,  to  the 
mischiefs  which  might  afterward  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  them.  In  this  dilemma  he  finally  deter- 
mined to  comply  with  the  orders  and  expectations 
of  government ; imagining  that  he  should,  be  able 
to  satisfy  those  of  the  Indians  whom  he  intended  to 
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dismiss,  and  that  the  others  would  be  removed  out 
of  the  way  of  doing  any  further  mischief;  but  he 
bad  no  suspicion  that  he  was  laying  a snare  for  his 
own  life.  It  was  unhappy  for  him  that  he  was 
obliged,  in  deference  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
the  orders  of  government,  to  give  offence  to  a people 
who,  having  no  public  judicatories  and  penal  laws 
among  themselves,  were  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a legal  punishment  and  private  malice. 

Two  days  after  this  surprisal,  the  forces  proceeded 
on  their  route  to  the  eastward,  being  joined  with 
some  of  Waldron’s  and  Frost’s  men;  and  taking 
with  them  Blind  Will,  a sagamore  of  the  Indians 
who  lived  about  Cocheco,  and  eight  of  his  people  for 
pilots.  The  eastern  settlements  were  all  either  de- 
stroyed or  deserted,  and  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen ; 
so  that  the  expedition  proved  fruitless,  and  the  com- 
panies returned  to  Pascataqua. 

It  was  then  thought  advisable,  that  they  should 
march  up  toward  the  Ossapy  ponds;  where  "the 
Indians  had  a strong  fort  of  timber  fourteen  feet 
high,  with  flankarts;  which  they  had  a few  years 
before  hired  some  English  carpenters  to  build  for 
them,  as  a defence  against  the  Mohawks,  of  whom 
they  were  always  afraid.  It  was  thought  that  if  the 
Indians  could  be  surprised  on  their  first  return  to 
their  head  quarters,  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
some  considerable  advantage  might  be  gained  against 
them  ; or  if  they  had  not  arrived  there,  that  the 
provisions,  which  they  had  laid  in  for  their  winter 
subsistence,  might  be  destroyed.  Accordingly,  the 
companies  being  well  provided  for  a march  at  that 
season,  set  off  on  the  first  of  November;  and  after 
travelling  four  days  through  a rugged,  mountainous 
wilderness,  and  crossing  several  rivers,  they  arrived 
at  the  spot ; but  found  the  fort  and  adjacent  places 
entirely  deserted,  and  saw  not  an  Indian  in  all  the 
way.  Thinking  it  needless  for  the  W'hole  body  to  go 
further,  the  weather  being  severe,  and  the  snow 
deep,  a select  party  was  detached  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  above;  who  discovered  nothing  but  frozen 
ponds,  and  snowy  mountains;  and  supposing  the 
Indians  had  taken  up  their  winter  quarters  nearer 
the  sea,  they  returned  to  Newichwannock,  within 
nine  days  from  their  first  departure. 

They  had  been  prompted  to  undertake  this  expe- 
dition by  the  false  accounts  brought  by  Mogg,  an 
Indian  of  Penobscot,  who  had  come  to  Pascataqua 
with  a proposal  of  peace ; and  had  reported  that  an 
hundred  Indians  were  assembled  at  Ossapy.  This  In- 
dian brought  with  him  two  men  of  Portsmouth, 
F ryer  and  Kendal,  who  had  been  taken  on  board  a 
vessel  at  the  eastward ; he  was  deputed  by  the  Pe- 
nobscot tribe  to  consent  to  articles  of  pacification ; 
and  being  sent  to  Boston,  a treaty  was  drawn  and 
subscribed  by  the  governor  and  magistrates  on  the 
one  part,  and  by  Mogg  on  the  other ; in  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  if  the  Indians  of  the  other  tribes 
did  not  agree  to  this  transaction,  and  cease  hos- 
tilities, they  should  be  deemed  and  treated  as  ene- 
mies by  both  parties.  This  treaty  was  signed  on 
the  sixth  of  November;  Mogg  pledging  his  life  for 
the  fulfilment  of  it.  Accordingly,  vessels  being  sent 
to  Penobscot,  the  peace  was  ratified  by  Madoka- 
wando  the  sachem,  and  two  captives  were  restored. 
But  Mogg,  being  incautiously  permitted  to  go  to  a 
neighbouring  tribe,  on  pretence  of  persuading  them 
to  deliver  their  captives,  though  he  promised  to 
return  in  three  days,  was  seen  no  more.  It  was  at 
first  thought  that  he  had  been  sacrificed  by  his  coun- 
trymen, • as  he  pretended  to  fear  when  he  left  the 
vessel* ; but  a captive  who  escaped  in  Jan  vary,  1677, 


gave  an  account,  that  he  boasted  of  having  deceived 
the  English,  and  laughed  at  their  kind  entertain- 
ment of  him.  There  was  also  a design  talked  of 
among  them  to  break  the  peace  in  the  spring,  and 
join  with  the  other  Indians  at  the  eastward  in  ruin- 
ing the  fishery.  About  the  same  time  it  was  dis- 
covered that  some  of  the  Narrhaganset  Indians  were 
scattered  in  the  eastern  parts;  three  of  whom  having 
been  decoyed  by  some  of  the  Cocheco  Indians  into 
their  wigwams,  and  scalped,  were  known  by  the  cut 
of  their  hair.  This  raised  a fear  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  more  of  them  might  have  found  their 
way  to  the  eastward,  and  wrould  prosecute  their  re- 
venge against  them. 

From  these  circumstances  it  was  suspected,  that 
the  truce  would  be  but  of  short  continuance.  The 
treachery  of  Mogg,  who  was  suretv  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  treaty,  was  deemed  a full  justification  of 
the  renewal  of  hostilities ; and  the  state  of  things 
was,  by  some  gentlemen  of  Pascataqua,  represented 
to  be  so  dangerous,  that  the  government  determined 
upon  a winter  expedition.  Two  hundred  men,  in- 
cluding sixty  Natick  Indians,  were  enlisted  and 
equipped,  and  sailed  from  Boston  the  first  week  in 
February,  under  the  command  of  Major  Waldron ; a 
day  of  prayer  having  been  previously  appointed  for 
the  success  of  the  enterprize. 

At  Casco  the  major  had  a fruitless  conference, 
and  a slight  skirmish  with  a few  Indians,  of  whom 
some  were  killed  and  wounded.  At  Kennebeck  he 
built  a fort,  and  left  a garrison  of  foity  men,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Sylvanus  Davis.  At  Pe- 
maquid  he  had  a conference  with  a company  of  In- 
dians, who  promised  to  deliver  their  captives  on  the 
payment  of  a ransom.  Part  of  it  being  paid,  three 
captives  were  delivered,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
conference  should  be  renewed  in  the  afternoon,  and 
all  arms  be  laid  aside.  Some  suspicion  of  their  in- 
fidelity had  arisen,  and  when  the  major  went  ashore 
in  the  afternoon  with  five  men,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  ransom,  he  discovered  the  point  of  a lance 
hid  under  a board,  which  he  drew  out  and  advanced 
with  it  toward  them ; charging  them  with  treachery 
in  concealing  their  arms  so  near.  They  attempted 
to  take  it  from  him  by  force ; but  he  threatened 
them  with  instant  death,  and  waved  his  cap  for  a 
signal  to  the  vessels.  While  the  rest  were  coming 
on  shore,  the  major  with  his  five  men  secured  the 
goods  : some  of  the  Indians  snatching  up  a bundle 
of  guns  which  they  had  hid,  ran  away.  Captain 
Frost,  who  was  one  of  the  five,  seized  an  Indian, 
who  was  well  known  to  be  a rogue,  and  with  lieute- 
nant Nutter,  carried  him  on  board.  The  major 
searching  about  found  three  guns,  with  which  he 
armed  his  remaining  three  men  ; and  the  rest  being 
come  on  shore  by  this  time,  they  pursued  the  In- 
dians, killed  several  of  them  before  they  could  reco- 
ver their  canoes,  and  after  they  had  pushed  off,  sank 
one  with  five  men,  who  were  drowned ; and  took 
four  prisoners,  with  about  a thousand  pounds  of 
dried  beef,  and  some  other  plunder.  The  whole 
number  of  the  Indians  was  twenty-five. 

Whether  the  casual  discovery  of  their  arms,  which 
they  had  agreed  to  lay  aside,  was  sufficient  to  justify 
this  severity,  may  be  doubted ; since,  if  their  inten- 
tions had  really  been  hostile,  they  had  a fine  oppor- 
tunity of  ambushing  or  seizing  the  major  and  his 
five  attendants,  who  came  ashore  unarmed ; and  it 
is  not  ljkely  that  they  would  have  waited  for  the  rest 
to  come  ashore  before  they  opened  the  plot.  Pos- 
sibly, this  sudden  suspicion  might  be  groundless, 
and  might  inflame  the  prejudice  against  the  major. 
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which  had  been  already  excited  by  the  seizure  of 
their  friends  at  Cochecho  some  time  before. 

On  the  return  of  the  forces,  they  found  some  wheat, 
guns,  anchors  and  boards  at  Kennebeck,  which  they 
took  with  them.  They  killed  two  Indians  on  Ar- 
rowsick  island,  who,  with  one  of  the  prisoners  taken 
at  Pemaquid,  and  shot  on  board,  made  the  number 
of  Indians  killed  in  this  expedition  thirteen.  They 
returned  to  Boston  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  without 
the  loss  of  a man,  bringing  with  them  the  bones  of 
Captain  Lake,  which  they  found  entire  in  the  place 
where  he  was  killed. 

There  being  no  prospect  of  peace  at  the  eastward, 
it  became  necessary  to  maintain  great  circumspec- 
tion and  resolution,  and  to  make  use  of  every  pos- 
sible advantage  against  the  enemy.  A long  and 
inveterate  animosity  had  subsisted  between  the  Mo- 
hawks and  the  eastern  Indians,  the  original  of  which 
is  not  mentioned,  and  perhaps  was  not  known  by 
any  of  the  historians ; nor  can  the  oldest  men  among 
the  Mohawks  at  this  day  give  any  account  of  it. 
These  Indians  were  in  a state  of  friendship  with  their 
English  neighbours;  and  being  a fierce  and  for- 
midable race  of  men,  their  name  carried  terror  wher- 
ever it  was  known.  It  was  now  thought,  that  if  they 
could  be  induced  to  prosecute  their  ancient  quarrel 
with  the  eastern  Indians,  the  latter  might  be  awed 
into  peace,  or  incapacitated  for  any  farther  mischief. 
The  propriety  of  this  measure  became  a subject  of 
debate ; some  questioning  the  lawfulness  of  making 
use  of  their  help,  “ as  they  were  heathen  ;”  but  it 
was  urged  in  reply,  that  Abraham  had  entered  into 
a confederacy  with  the  Amorites,  among  whom  he 
dwelt,  and  made  use  of  their  assistance  in  reco- 
vering his  kinsman  Lot  from  the  hands  of  their  com- 
mon enemy.  With  this  argument  the  objectors  were 
satisfied;  and  two  messengers,  Major  Pynchon  of 
Springfield,  and  Richards  of  Hartford,  were  dis- 
patched to  the  country  of  the  Mohawks,  who  treated 
them  with  great  civility,  expressed  the  most  bitter 
hatred  against  the  eastern  enemy,  and  promised  to 
pursue  the  quarrel  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

Accordingly,  some  parties  of  them  came  down  the 
country  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  first 
alarm  was  given  at  Amuskeeg  falls ; where  the  son 
of  Wonolanset  being  hunting,  discovered,  fifteen 
Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called  to  him  in  a 
language  which  he  did  not  understand;  upon  which 
he  tied,  while  they  fired  near  thirty  guns  at  him 
without  effect.  Presently  after  this  they  were  dis- 
covered in  the  woods  near  Cochecho.  Major  Wal- 
dron  sent  out  eight  of  his  Indians,  whereof  Blind 
vv  ill  w as  one,  for  farther  information.  They  were 
all  surprised  together  by  a company  of  the  Mohawks; 
two  or  three  escaped,  the  others  were  either  killed 
or  taken  : Will  was  dragged  away  by  his  hair ; 
and  being  wounded,  perished  in  the  woods,  on  a neck 
of  land,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Cochecho  and 
alSTnvers’  which  stiU  bears  the  came  of  Blind 
Will  s Neck.  This  fellow  was  judged  to  be  a secret 
enemy  to  the  English,  though  he  pretended  much 
friendship  and  respect;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  have 
punished  him,  wilhoutprovokingthe  other  neighbour- 
ing Indians,  with  whom  he  lived  in  amity,  and  of 
whose  fidelity  there  was  no  suspicion.  It  was  at  first 
thought  a fortunate  circumstance  that  he  was  killed  in 
this  manner ; but  the  consequence  proved  it  to  be 
otherwise ; for  two  of  those  who  were  taken  with  him 
escaping,  reported  that  the  Mohawks  threatened  de- 
struction to  all  the  Indians  in  these  parts  without 
distinction  : so  that  those  who  lived  in  subjection  to 
the  English  grew  jealous  of  their  sincerity,  and 


imagined,  not  without  very  plausible  ground,  that 
the  Mohawks  had  been  persuaded  or  hired  to  engage 
in  the  war,  on  purpose  to  destroy  them : since  they 
never  actually  exercised  their  fury  upon  .nose  In- 
dians who  were  in  hostility  with  the  English,  but 
only  upon  those  who  were  in  friendship  with  them; 
and  this  only  in  such  a degree  as  to  irritate,  rather 
than  to  weaken  or  distress  them.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  thought  strange  that  the  friendly  Indians 
were  alienated  from  their  English  neighbours,  and 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  seducing  stratagems  of  the 
French;  who  in  a few  years  after  made  use  of  them 
in  conjunction  with  others,  sorely  to  scourge  these 
unhappy  people.  The  English,  in  reality,  had  no 
such  design  ; but  the  evpnt  proved,  that  the  scheme 
of  engaging  the  Mohawks  in  the  quarrel,  however 
lawful  in  itself,  and  countenanced  by  the  example 
°f  Abraham,  was  a pernicious  source  of  innumer- 
able calamities. 

The  terror  which  it  was  thought  this  incursion  of 
the  Mohawks  would  strike  into  the  eastern  Indians, 
was  too  small  to  prevent  their  renewing  hostilities 
very  early  in  the  spring.  Some  of  the  ga  vison  who 
had  been  left  at  Kennebeck  were  surp  sed  by  an 
ambush,  as  they  were  attempting  to  bu  y the  dead 
bodies  of  their  friends,  who  had  been  killed  the  sum- 
mer before,  and  had  lain  under  the  snowrall  the  winter. 
The  remainder  of  that  garrison  were  then  taken  off 
and  conveyed  to  Pascataqua;  whither  a company 
of  fifty  men  and  ten  Natick  Indians  marched,  under 
Captain  Swaine,  to  succour  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  alarmed  by  scattered  parties  of  the  enemy,  kill- 
ing and  taking  people,  and  burning  houses  in  Wells, 
Kittery,  and  within  the  bounds  of  Portsmouth.  A 
young  woman  who  was  taken  from  Rawling’s  house, 
made  her  escape  and  came  into  Cochecho,  stating 
where  the  enemy  lay.  Three  parties  were  dispatch- 
ed to  ambush  three  places,  by  one  of  which  they 
must  pass.  The  enemy  appearing  at  one  of  these 
places,  were  seasonably  discovered  ; but  by  the  too 
great  eagerness  of  the  party  to  fire  on  them,  they 
avoided  the  ambush  and  escaped. 

Soon  after  this  the  garrisons  at  Wells  and  Black 
Point  were  beset,  and  at  the  latter  place  the  enemy 
lost  their  leader  Mogg,  who  had  proved  so  treacher- 
ous a negotiator.  Upon  his  death  they  fled  in  their 
canoes,  some  to  the  eastward  and  others  toward 
York,  where  they  also  did  some  mischief.  On  a 
sabbath  morning,  a party  of  twenty,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Simon,  surprised  six  of  our  Indians,  whe 
lay  drunk  in  the  woods,  at  a small  distance  from 
Portsmouth;  they  kept  all  day  hovering  about  the 
town,  and  if  they  had,  taken  advantage  of  the 
people’s  absence  from  home,  in  attending  the  public 
worship,  they  might  easily  have  plundered  and  burn- 
ed the  outmost  houses ; but  they  were  providentially 
restrained.  At  night  they  crossed  the  river  at  the 
Long  Reach,  killed  some  sheep  at  Kittery,  and  then 
went  toward  Wells;  but,  being  afraid  of  the  Mohawks, 
let  their  prisoners  go.  Four  men  were  soon  after 
killed  at  North  Hill,  one  of  whom  was  Edward  Col- 
cott,  whose  death  was  much  regretted. 

More  mischief  being  expected,  and  the  eastern 
settlements  needing  assistance,  the  government  or- 
dered 200  Indians  of  Natick,  with  forty  English 
soldiers,  under  Captain  Benjamin  Swett,  of  Hamp- 
ton, and  Lieutenant  Richardson,  to  march  to  the  falls 
of  Taconick  on  Kennebeck  river;  where  it  was  said 
the  Indians  had  six  forts,  well  furnished  with  am- 
munition. The  vessels  came  to  an  anchor  off  Black 
Point,  where  the  captain  being  informed  that  some 
Indians  had  been  seen,  went  on  shore  with  a party. 
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and  being  joined  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  so  as 
to  make  about  ninety  in  all,  marched  to  seek  the 
enemy,  who  shewed  themselves  on  a plain  in  three 
parties.  Swett  divided  his  men  accordingly,  and 
went  to  meet  them.  The  enemy  retreated  till  they 
had  drawn  our  people  two  miles  from  the  fort,  and 
then  turning  suddenly  and  violently  upon  them, 
threw  them  into  confusion,  they  being  mostly  young 
and  unexperienced  soldiers.  Swett,  with  a few  of 
the  more  resolute,  fought  bravely  on  the  retreat,  till 
he  came  near  the  fort,  when  he  was  killed;  sixty 
more  were  left  dead  or  wounded,  and  the  rest,  got 
into  the  fort.  The  victorious  savages  then  surprised 
about  twenty  fishing  vessels,  which  put  into  the 
eastern  harbours  by  night ; the  crews,  not  being  ap- 
prehensive of  danger  on  the  water,  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  them.  Thus  the  Rummer  was  spent  with  terror  and 
perplexity  by  the  colonists;  while  the  enemy  rioted 
without  control,  till  they  had  satiated  their  ven- 
geance, and  greatly  reduced  the  eastern  settlements. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  August,  Major  An- 
drosse,  governor  of  New  York,  sent  a sloop  w'ith 
some  forces  to  take  possession  of  the  land  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  build  a fort 
at  Pemaquid,  to  defend  the  country  against  the  en- 
croachment of  foreigners.  Upon  their  arrival  the 
Indians  appeared  friendly:  and  in  evidence  of  their 
pacific  disposition,  restored  fifteen  prisoners  with  the 
fishing  vessels.  They  continued  quiet  all  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn  and  winter,  and  lived  in  harmony 
with  the  new  garrison. 

(1678.)  In  the  spring,  Major  Shapleigh,  of  Kit- 
terv,  Captain  Champernoon  and  Mr.  Fryer  of  Ports- 
mouth, were  appointed  commissioners  to  settle  a formal 
l.reaty  of  peace  with  Squando  and  the  other  chiefs, 
vhich  was  done  at  Casco,  whither  they  brought  the 
remainder  of  the  captives.  It  was  stipulated  in  the 
treaty,  that  the  inhabitants  should  return  to  their  de- 
serted settlements,  on  condition  of  paying  one  peck  of 
corn  annually  for  each  family,  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  Indians  for  the  possession  of  their  lands, 
and  one  bushel  for  Major  Pendleton,  who  was  a great 
proprietor.  Thus  an  end  was  put  to  a tedious  and 
distressing  war,  which  had  subsisted  three  years.  The 
terms  of  peace  were  disgraceful,  but  not  unjust,  con- 
sidering the  former  irregular  conduct  of  many  of  the 
eastern  settlers,  and  the  native  property  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  soil;  certainly  they  were  now  masters 
of  it,  and  it  was  entirely  at  their  option  whether  the 
English  should  return  to  their  habitations  or  not. 
It  was  therefore  thought  better  to  live  peaceably, 
though  in  a sort  of  subjection,  than  to  leave  such 
commodious  settlements  and  forego  the  advantages 
of  trade  and  fishery,  which  were  very  considerable, 
and  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
country  had  chiefly  subsisted. 

It  was  a matter  of  great  inquiry  and  speculation, 
how  the  Indians  were  supplied  with  arms  and  am- 
munition to  carry  on  this  war.  The  Dutch  at  New 
Yhrk  were  too  near  the  Mohawks  for  the  eastern 
Indians  to  adventure  thither.  The  French  in  Cana- 
da were  too  feeble,  and  too  much  in  fear  of  the  Eng- 
lish, to  do  any  thing  which  might  disturb  their  tran- 
quillity; and  there  was  peace  between  the  two  na- 
tions. It  was  therefore  supposed  that  the  Indians 
had  long  premeditated  the  war,  and  laid  in  a stock 
beforehand.  There  had  formerly  been  severe  penal- 
ties exacted  by  the  government,  on  the  selling  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians;  but  ever  since 
1657,  licences  had  been  granted  to  particular  per- 
sons to  supply  them  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting,  on  paying  an  acknowledgment  to  the 


public  treasury.  This  indulgence,  having  been 
much  abused  by  some  of  the  eastern  traders,  who, 
far  from  the  seat  of  government,  were  impatient  of 
the  restraint  of  law,  was  supposed  to  be  the  source 
of  the  mischief.  But  it  was  afterward  discovered 
that  the  Baron  de  St.  Castine,  a reduced  French 
officer,  who  had  married  a daughter  of  Madokawando, 
and  kept  a trading-house  at  Penobscot,  where  he 
considered  himself  as  independent,  being  out  of  the 
limits  of  any  established  government,  was  the  per- 
son from  whom  they  had  their  supplies;  which 
needed  not  be  very  great  as  they  always  husbanded 
their  ammunition  with  much  care,  and  never  expend- 
ed it  but  when  they  were  certain  of  doing  execution. 

The  whole  burden  and  expense  of  this  war,  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists,  were  borne  by  themselves.  It 
was  indeed  thought  strange  by  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land, and  resented  by  those  in  power,  that  they 
made  no  application  to  the  king  for  assistance.  It 
was  intimated  to  them  by  Lord  Anglesey,  “ that  his 
majesty  was  ready  to  assist  them  with  ships,  troops, 
ammunition,  or  money,  if  they  would  but  ask  it;” 
and  their  silence  was  construed  to  their  disadvantage, 
as  if  they  were  proud,  and  obstinate,  and  desired  to 
be  considered  as  an  independent  state.  They  had 
indeed  no  inclination  to  ask  favours  from  thence; 
being  well  aware  of  the  consequence  of  laying  them- 
selves under  obligations  to  those  who  had  been  seek- 
ing to  undermine  their  establishment;  and  remem- 
bering how  they  had  been  neglected  in  the  late 
Dutch  wars,  when  they  stood  in  much  greater  need 
of  assistance:  the  king  had  then  sent  ammunition  to 
New  York,  but  had  sent  word  to  New  England, 
“ that  they  must  shift  for  themselves,  and  make  the 
best  defence  they  could.”  It  was  therefore  highly 
injurious  to  blame  them  for  not  making  application 
for  help.  But  if  they  had  not  been  so  ill  treated, 
they  could  not  be  charged  with  disrespect,  since 
they  really  did  not  need  foreign  assistance.  Ships 
of  war  and  regular  troops  must  have  been  altogether 
useless;  and  no  one  that  knew  the  nature  of  an  In- 
dian war  could  be  serious  in  proposing  to  send  them. 
Ammunition  and  money  were  necessary,  but  as  they 
had  long  enjoyed  a free  trade,  and  had  coined  the 
bullion  which  they  imported,  there  was  no  scarcity 
j of  money,  nor  of  any  stores  which  money  could  pur- 
chase. The  method  of  fighting  with  Indians  could 
be  learned  only  from  themselves.  After  a little  ex- 
perience, a few  men  in  scattered  parties  were  of  more 
service  than  the  largest  and  best  equipped  armies 
which  Europe  could  have  afforded.  It  ought  ever 
to  be  remembered  for  the  honour  of  New  England, 
that  as  their  first  settlement,  so  their  preservation, 
increase,  and  defence,  even  in  their  weakest  infancy, 
were  not  owing  to  any  foreign  assistance,  but  to 
their  own  magnanimity  and  perseverance. 

The  gravest  historians  have  recorded  many  omens, 
predictions,  and  other  alarming  circumstances,  dur- 
ing this  and  the  Pequod  war,  which  in  a more  phi- 
losophical and  less  credulous  age  would  not  be 
worthy  of  notice.  When  men’s  minds  were  render- 
ed gloomy  by  the  horrors  of  a surrounding  wilder- 
ness, and  the  continual  apprehension  of  danger  from 
its  savage  inhabitants;  when  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  causes  of  many  of  the  common  appearances  in 
nature,  and  were  disposed  to  resolve  every  unusual 
appearance  into  prodigy  and  miracle,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  they  should  imagine  they  heard  the 
noise  of  drums  and  guns  in  the  air,  and  saw  flaming 
swords  and  spears  in  the  heavens,  and  should  even 
interpret  eclipses  as  ominous.  Some  old  Indians 
had  intimated  their  apprehensions  concerning  the 
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increase  of  the  English,  and  the  diminution  of  their 
own  people,  which  any  rational  observer  in  a course 
of  forty  or  fifty  years  might  easily  have  foretold, 
without  the  least  pretence  to  a spirit  of  prophecy; 
yet  these  sayings  were  recollected  and  recorded,  as 
so  many  predictions  by  force  of  a supernatural  im- 
pulse on  their  minds,  and  many  persons  of  the 
greatest  distinction  were  disposed  to  credit  them  as 
such.  These  things  would  not  have  been  mentioned, 
but  to  give  a just  idea  of  the  age.  If  mankind  are 
now  better  enlightened,  superstition  is  the  less  ex- 
cusable in  its  remaining  votaries. 

Mason’s  renewed  efforts— Randolph’ s mission  and  trans- 
actions—Attempts  for  the  trial  of  Mason’s  title— 
New  Hampshire  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and 
made  a royal  province— Abstract  of  the  commis- 
sion— Remarks  on  it. 

(1675.)  While  the  country  was  labouring  under 
tfie  perplexity  and  distress  arising  from  the  war, 
measures  were  taking  in  England  to  increase  their 
difficulties,  and  divide  their  attention.  The  scheme 
of  selling  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  to  the  crown  being  laid  aside,  Mason  again 
petitioned  the  king  for  the  restoration  of  his  pro- 
perty; and  the  king  referred  the  matter  to  his  At- 
torney-General, Sir  William  Jones,  and  his  Solicitor. 
General  Sir  Francis  Winnington,  who  reported 
that  “ John  Mason,  Esq.,  grandfather  to  the  petiti- 
oner, by  virtue  of  several  gi  ants  from  the  council  of 
New  England,  under  their  common  seal,  was  in- 
stated in  fee  in  sundry  great  tracts  of  land  in  New 
England,  by. the  name  of  New  Hampshire ; and  that 
the  petitioner  being  heir  at  law  to  the  said  John  had 
a good  and  legal  title  to  the  said  lands”  (1676.) 
Whereupon  a letter  was  dispatched  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  requiring  them  to  send  over  agents 
within  six  months,  fully  empowered  to  answer  the 
complaints,  which  Mason  and  the  heirs  of  Gorges 
had  made,  of  their  usurping  jurisdiction  over  the 
territories  claimed  by  them ; and  to  receive  the 
royal  determination  in  that  matter.  Copies  of  the 
complaints  were  inclosed;  and  Edward  Randolph, 
a kinsman  of  Mason,  a man  of  great  address  and 
penetration,  resolute  and  indefatigable  in  business, 
was  charged  with  the  letters,  and  directed  by  the 
lords  of  trade  to  make  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
country.  When  he  arrived,  he  waited  on  Governor 
Leverett,  who  read  the  king’s  letter,  with  the  peti- 
tions of  Mason  and  Gorges  in  council,  Randolph 
being  present,  who  could  obtain  no  other  answer 
than  that  “ they  would  consider  it.” 

He  then  came  into  New  Hampshire,  and  as  he 
passed  along,  freely  declared  the  business  on  which 
he  was  come,  and  publicly  read  a letter  which  Mason 
had  sent  to  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  them  he  found 
ready  to  complain  of  the  government,  and  desirous 
of  a change  ; but  the  body  of  the  people  were  highly 
enraged  against  him  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  Dover, 
in  a public  town-meeting,  “ protested  against  the 
claim  of  Mason ; declaring  that  they  had  bona  fide 
purchased  their  lands  of  the  Indians ; *ecognized 
their  subjection  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
under  whom  they  had  lived  long  and  happily,  and 
by  whom  they  were  now  assisted  in  defending  their 
estates  and  families  against  the  savage  enemy.” 
They  appointed  Major  Waldron  “ to  petition  the 
king  in  their  behalf,  that  he  would  interpose  his 
royal  authority,  and  afford  them  his  wonted  favour ; 
that  they  might  not  be  disturbed  by  Mason,  or  any 
other  person,  but  continue  peaceably  in  possession 
of  their  rights  under  the  government  of  Massachu- 


setts.” A similar  petition  was  sent  by  toe  inhabi 
tants  of  Portsmouth,  who  appointed  John  Cutts  and 
Richard  Martyn,  Esqs.,  Captains  Dapiel  and  Stile- 
man,  to  draught  and  forward  it. 

When  Randolph  returned  to  Boston,  he  had  a 
severe  reproof  from  the  governor,  for  publishing  his 
errand,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  discontent  among 
the  people.  To  which  he  made  no  other  answer 
than  that  “ if  he  had  done  amiss,  they  might  com- 
plain to  the  king.” 

After  about  six  weeks  stay,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  reported  to  the  king,  that  “ he  had  found 
the  whole  country  complaining  of  the  usurpation  of 
the  magistrates  of  Boston;  earnestly  hoping  and 
expecting  that  his  majesty  would  not  permit  them 
any  longer  to  be  oppressed ; but  would  give  them 
relief  according  to  the  promises  of  the  commissioners 
in  1665.”  With  the  same  bitterness  of  temper,  and 
in  the  same  strain  of  misrepresentation,  he  inveighed 
against  the  government  in  a long  report  to  the  lords 
of  trade;  which  farther  inflamed  the  prejudice  that 
had  long  been  conceived  against  the  colony,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  separation  which  was  me- 
ditated. 

After  his  departure,  a special  council  being  sum- 
moned, at  which  the  elders  of  the  churches  were 
present,  the  question  was  proposed  to  them, 
“ whether  the  best  way  of  making  answer  to  the 
complaints  of  Gorges  and  Mason  about  the  extent 
of  their  patent,  be  by  sending  agents,  or  by  writing 
only  ?”  To  which  they  answered,  “ that  it  was 
most  expedient  to  send  agents,  to  answer  by  way  of 
information,  provided  they  were  instructed  with 
much  care  and  caution  to  negociate  the  affair  with 
safety  to  the  country,  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  in 
the  preservation  of  their  patent  liberties.”  Accord- 
ingly William  Stoughton,  afterward  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, and  Peter  Bulkley,  then  speaker  of  the 
house  of  deputies,  were  appointed  agents,  and  sailed 
for  England. 

(1677.)  At  their  arrival,  a hearing  was  ordered 
before  the  lords  chief  justices  of  the  King’s  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas;  when  the  agents  in  the  name 
of  the  colony  disclaimed  all  title  to  the  lands  claimed 
by  the  petitioner,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  beyond 
three  miles  northward  of  the  river  Merrimack,  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  river,  so  far  as  it  extended. 
The  judges  reported  to  the  king,  “ that  they  could 
give  no  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  soil,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  not  having 
the  proper  parties  before  them ; it  appearing  that 
not  the  Massachusetts  colony,  but  the  ter-tenants 
( ground-tenants ) had  the  right  of  soil,  and  whole 
benefit  thereof,  and  yet  were  not  summoned  to  de- 
fend their  titles.  As  to  Mason’s  right  of  govern- 
ment within  the  soil  he  claimed,  their  lordships, 
and  indeed  his  own  counsel,  agreed  he  had  none ; 
the  great  council  of  Plymouth,  under  whom  he 
claimed,  having  no  power  to  transfer  government  to 
any.  It  was  determined  that  the  four  towns  of 
Portsmouth,  Dover,  Exeter,  and  Hampton,  were  out 
of  the  bounds  of  Massachusetts.”  This  report  was 
accepted,  and  confirmed  by  the  king  in  council. 

(1679.)  After  this,  at  the  request  of  the  agents, 
Sir  William  Jones,  the  attorney-general,  drew  up  a 
complete  state  of  the  case  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
colony;  by  which  it  seems  that  he  had  altered  his 
opinion  since  the  report  which  he  gave  to  the  king 
in  1675,  concerning  the  validity  of  Mason’s  title. 
It  was  also  admittted  that  the  title  could  be  tried 
only  on  the  spot,  there  being  no  court  in  England 
that  had  cognizance  of  it. 
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It  became  necessary  then  to  the  establishment  of 
Mason’s  title,  that  a new  jurisdiction  should  be 
erected,  in  which  the  king  might  direct  the  mode  of 
trial  and  appeal  at  his  pleasure  : this  being  resolved 
upon,  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  informed,  by 
a letter  from  the  secretary  of  state,  of  the  king’s 
intention  to  separate  New  Hampshire  from  their 
government,  and  required  to  revoke  all  commissions 
which  they  had  granted  there,  and  which  were 
thereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void.  To  prevent 
any  extravagant  demand,  the  king  obliged  the  claim- 
ant to  declare,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he 
would  require  no  rents  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
time  passed,  before  the  24th  of  June,  1679,  nor  mo- 
lest any  in  their  possessions  for  the  time  to  come ; 
but  would  make  out  titles  to  them  and  their  heirs 
for  ever,  provided  they  would  pay  him  sixpence  in 
the  pound,  according  to  the  yearly  value  of  all 
houses  which  they  had  built,  and  lands  which  they 
had  improved. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  a commission  passed 
the  great  seal  on  the  18th  of  September  for  the  go- 
vernment of  New  Hampshire;  which  ‘ inhibits  and 
restrains  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  over  the  towns  of  Portsmouth,  Dover, 
Exeter,  and  Hampton,  and  all  other  lands  extend- 
ing from  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  river 
Merrimack,  and  of  any  and  every  part  thereof,  to 
the  province  of  Maine ; constitutes  a president  and 
council  to  govern  the  province;  appoints  John 
Cutts,  esq  president,  to  continue  one  year  and  till 
another  be  appointed  by  the  same  authority;  Richard 
Martyn,  William  Vaughan,  and  Thomas  Daniel  of 
Portsmouth,  John  Gilman  of  Exeter,  Christopher 
Hussey  of  Hampton,  and  Richard  Waldron  of  Do- 
ver, esquires,  to  be  of  the  council,  who  were  autho- 
rised to  chose  three  other  qualified  persons  out  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  province  to  be  added  to  them. 
The  said  president  and  every  succeeding  one  to  ap- 
point a deputy  to  preside  in  his  absence ; the  pre- 
sident or  his  deputy,  with  any  five,  to  be  a quorum. 
They  were  to  meet  at  Portsmouth  in  twenty  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  commission  and  publish  it. 
They  were  constituted  a court  of  record  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit;  reserv- 
ing a right  of  appeal  to  the  king  in  council  for  ac- 
tions of  fifty  pounds  value.  They  were  empowered 
to  appoint  military  officers,  and  take  all  needful 
measures  for  defence  against  enemies.  Liberty  of 
conscience  was  allowed  to  all  protestants,  those  of 
the  church  of  England  to  be  particularly  encouraged. 
For  the  support  of  government  they  were  to  continue 
the  present  taxes,  till  an  assembly  could  be  called ; 
to  which  end  they  wei-e  within  three  months  to  issue 
writs  under  the  province  seal,  for  calling  an  assem- 
bly, to  whom  the  president  should  recommend  the 
passing  such  laws  as  should  establish  their  alle- 
giance, good  order  and  defence,  and  the  raising 
taxes  in  such  manner  and  proportion  as  they  should 
see  fit.  All  laws  to  be  approved  by  the  president 
and  council,  and  then  to  remain  in  force  till  the 
king’s  pleasure  should  be  known,  for  which  purpose 
they  should  be  sent  to  England  by  the  first  ships. 
In  case  of  the  president’s  death,  his  deputy  to  suc- 
ceed, and  on  the  death  of  a counsellor,  the  remainder 
to  elect  another,  and  send  over  his  name,  with  the 
names  of  two  other  meet  persons,  that  the  king  might 
appoint  one  of  the  three.  The  king  engaged  for 
himself  and  successors  to  continue  the  privilege  of 
an  assembly,  in  the  same  manner  and  form,  unless 
by  inconvenience  arising  therefrom  he  or  his  heirs 


should  see  cause  to  alter  the  same.  If  any  cf  the 
inhabitants  should  refuse  to  agree  with  Mason  or  his 
agents,  on  the  terms  before  mentioned,  the  president 
and  council  were  directed  to  reconcile  the  difference, 
or  send  the  case  stated  in  writing  with  their  own 
opinions,  to  the  king,  that  he  with  his  privy  council 
might  determine  it  according  to  equity.’ 

The  form  of  government  described  in  this  com* 
mission,  considered  abstractedly  from  the  immediate  | 
intentions,  characters,  and  connexions  of  the  per- 
sons concerned,  appears  to  be  of  as  simple  a kind  as 
the  nature  of  a subordinate  government  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  can  admit.  The  people,  who  [ 
are  the  natural  and  original  source  of  power,  had  a | 
representation  in  a body  chosen  by  themselves ; and  1 
the  king  was  represented  by  a president  and  council 
of  his  own  appointment ; each  had  the  right  of  in- 
structing their  representative,  and  the  king  had  the 
superior  prerogative  of  disannulling  the  acts  of  the 
whole  at  his  pleasure.  The  principal  blemish  in  J 
the  commission  was  the  right  claimed  by  the  king 
of  discontinuing  the  representation  of  the  people  j 
whenever  he  should  find  it  inconvenient,  after  he  had 
solemnly  engaged  to  continue  this  privilege.  The 
clause,  indeed,  is  artfully  worded,  and  might  be  con- 
strued to  imply  more  or  less  at  pleasure.  Herein 
Charles  was  consistent  with  himself,  parliaments 
being  his  aversion.  However,  theie  was  m this  plan 
as  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  as 
there  could  be  any  foundation  for  in  such  a colony ; j 
for  here  was  no  third  branch  to  form  a balance  be-  ' 
tween  the  king  or  his  representative,  and  the  people. 
The  institution  of  an  house  of  peers  in  Britain  was 
the  result  of  the  feudal  system : the  barons  being 
lords  of  the  soil  and  enjoying  a sovereignty  within 
their  own  territories  and  over  their  own  vassals ; the 
constitution  wa3  formed  by  the  union  of  these  dis- 
tinct estates  under  one  common  sovereign.  But 
there  was  nothing  similar  to  this  in  New  England,  i 
The  settlements  began  here  by  an  equal  division  Oi  j 
property  among  independent  freemen.  Lordship 
and  vassalage  were  held  in  abhorrence.  The  yeo- 
manry were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  and  the  na-  \ 
tural  defenders  of  their  own  rights  and  property ; 
and  they  knew  no  superior  but  the  king.  A council, 
whether  appointed  by  him  or  chosen  by  the  people,  ; 
could  not  form  a distinct  body,  because  they  could  1 
not  be  independent.  Had  such  a simple  form  of  j 
colony  government  been  more  generally  adopted, 
and  perseveringly  adhered  to,  and  administered 
only  by  the  most  delicate  hands,  it  might  have  served 
better  than  any  other,  to  perpetuate  the  dependence  { 
of  the  colonies  on  the  British  crown. 

The  administration  of  the  first  Council — Opposition  to 
the  acts  of  trade — Mason’s  arrival — Opposition  to 
him—TIis  departure — State  of  trade  and  navigation . 

(16S0.)  The  commission  was  brought  to  Ports 
mouth  on  the  1st  of  January  by  Edward  Randolph,  j 
than  whom  there  could  not  be  a more  unwelcome  i 
messenger.  It  was  received  with  great  reluctance  i 
by  the  gentlemen  therein  named ; who,  though  they 
were  of  the  first  character,  interest  and  influence,  j 
and  had  sustained  the  principal  offices,  civil  and  mi-  j 
litary,  under  the  colony  government ; yet  easily  saw 
that  their  appointment  was  not  from  any  respect  to 
them  or  favour  to  the  people  ; but  merely  to  obtain 
a more  easy  introduction  to  a new  form  of  govern-  j 
me-nt,  for  a particular  purpose,  which  they  knew 
would  be  a source  of  perplexity  and  distress.  They 
would  gladly  have  declined  acting  in  their  new  ca-  I 
pacity ; but  considering  the  temper  of  the  govern- 
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ment  in  England,  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  change,  and  the  danger  (upon  their 
refusal)  of  others  being  appointed  who  would  be 
mimical  to  the  country,  they  agreed  to  qualify  them- 
selves, determining  to  do  what  good,  and  keep  off 
what  harm  they  were  able.  They  therefore  pub- 
lished the  commission,  and  took  the  oaths  on  the  22d 
day  of  January,  which  was  beyond  the  utmost  time 
limited  in  the  commission.  Agreeably  to  the  royal 
direction  they  chose  three  other  gentlemen  into  the 
council ; Elias  Stileman  of  Great  Island,  who  had 
been  a clerk  in  the  county  courts,  whom  they  now 
appointed  secretary,  Samuel  Dalton  of  Hampton, 
and  Job  Clements  of  Dover.  The  president  nomi- 
nated Waldron  to  be  bis  deputy  or  vice  president, 
Martyn  was  appointed  treasurer,  and  John  Ro- 
berts,  marshal. 

The  president,  John  Cutts,  was  a principal  mer- 
chant, of  great  probity  and  esteem  in  Portsmouth  ; 
but  now  aged  and  infirm.  Richard  Martyn,  was  of 
good  character,  and  great  influence.  He  had  been 
very  active  in  procuring  the  settlement  of  a minister 
in  the  town  of  Portsmouth.  William  Vaughan,  was 
a wealthy,  generous,  and  public-spirited  merchant, 
and  of  undaunted  resolution.  He  was  of  Welch  ex- 
traction, but  was  educated  in  London  under  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  who  had  a great  regard  for  him,  and 
whose  interest  he  made  use  of  for  the  good  of  the 
province.  Thomas  Daniel,  was  a person  of  such 
note  and  importance,  that  when  he  died  in  a time 
of  general  sickness  and  mortality,  Mr.  Moody  preach- 
ed his  funeral  sermon  from  2 Sam.  ii.  30.  “ There 
lacked  of  David’s  servants  nineteen  men  and  Asa- 
uel.”  John  Gilman,  was  a man  of  considerable  es- 
timation in  Exeter,  as  was  Christopher  Hussey,  in 
Hampton.  Richard  Waldron,  was  a native  of  So- 
mersetshire, and  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Dover. 
He  was  much  respected  and  eminently  useful,  hav- 
ing sustained  many  important  offices,  civil  and 
military,  and  approved  his  courage  and  fidelity  in 
the  most  hazardous  enterprises. 

This  change  of  government  gratified  the  discon- 
contented  few,  but  was  greatly  disrelished  by  the 
people  in  general,  as  they  saw  themselves  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  rulers,  which 
was  still  enjoyed  by  the  other  colonies  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  as  they  expected  an  invasion  of  their  pro- 
perty soon  to  follow. 

When  writs  were  issued  for  calling  a general  as- 
sembly, the  persons  in  each  town  who  were  judged 
qualified  to  vote  were  named  in  the  writs;  and  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  administered  to  each  voter. 
The  number  of  qualified  voters  in  each  town  was,  in 
Portsmouth  71,  Dover  61,  Hampton  57,  Exeter  20, 
total  209.  A public  fast  was  observed,  to  ask  the 
divine  blessing  on  the  approaching  assembly,  and 
“ the  continuance  of  their  precious  and  pleasant 
things.”  The  assembly  met  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
16th  of  March,  and  was  opened  with  a prayer  and 
a sermon  by  Mr.  Moody. 

To  express  their  genuine  sentiments  of  the  pre- 
sent change,  and  invalidate  the  false  reports  which 
had  been  raised  against  them,  as  well  as  to  shew 
their  gratitude  and  respect  to  their  former  protectors, 
they  wrote  to  the  general  court  at  Boston,  “acknow- 
ledging the  kindness  of  that  colony,  in  taking  them 
under  their  protection  and  ruling- them  well;  assur- 
ing them,  that  it  was  not  any  dissatisfaction  with 
their  government,  but  merely  their  submission  to 
divine  providence  and  his  majesty’s  commands,  with- 
out any  seeking  of  their  own,  which  induced  them 
to  comply  with  the  present  separation,  which  they 


should  have  been  glad  htd  never  taken  p':*ce;  sig- 
nifying their  desire  that  a mutual  correspondence 
might  be  continued  for  defence  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  offering  their  service  when  it  should  be 
necessary.”  . 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  the  names  of 
the  deputies  in  this  first  assembly— which  were  for 
Portsmouth,  Robert  Eliot,  Philip  Lewis,  John  Pick- 
ering; for  Dover,  Peter  Coffin,  Anthony  Nutter, 
Richard  Waldron,  jun.;  for  Hampton,  Anthony 
Stanyon,  Thomas  Marston,  Edward  Gove;  for  Exe 
ter,  Bartholomew  Tippen,  Ralph  Hall. 

Their  next  care  was  to  frame  a code  of  law’s — of 
which  the  first,  conceived  in  a style  becoming  free- 
men, was  “ that  no  act,  imposition,  law,  or  ordi- 
nance should  be  made  or  imposed  upon  them,  but 
shch  as  should  be  made  by  the  assembly  and  ap- 
proved by  the  president  and  council.”  Idolatry, 
blasphemy,  treason,  rebellion,  wilful  murder,  man- 
slaughter, poisoning,  witchcraft,  sodomy,  bestiality, 
perjury,  man  stealing,  cursing,  and  rebelling  against 
parents,  rape  and  arson,  were  made  capital  crimes. 
The  other  penal  laws  were  in  their  main  principles 
the  same  that  are  now  in  force.  To  prevent  con- 
tentions that  might  arise  by  reason  of  the  late  change 
of  government,  all  townships  and  grants  of  land  were 
confirmed,  and  ordered  to  remain  as  before;  and 
controversies  about  the  titles  of  land  were  to  be  de- 
termined by  juries  chosen  by  the  several  towns,  ac 
cording  to  former  custom.  The  president  and  coun- 
cil, with  the  assembly,  were  a supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature, u'ith  a jury  when  desired  by  the  parties: 
and  three  inferior  courts  were  constituted  at  Dover, 
Hampton,  and  Portsmouth.  The  military  arrange- 
ment was,  one  foot  company  in  each  towm,  one  com- 
pany of  artillery  at  the  fort,  and  one  troop  of  horse, 
all  under  the  command  of  Major  Waldron. 

During  this  administration,  things  went  on  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  old  channel,  and  with  the 
same  spirit,  as  before  the  separation.  A jealous 
watch  was  kept  over  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
every  encroachment  upon  them  was  withstood  to 
the  utmost.  The  duties  and  restrictions  established 
by  the  acts  of  trade  and  navigation  were  universally 
disgustful,  and  the  more  so  as  Randolph  was  ap- 
pointed collector,  surveyor  and  searcher  of  the  cus- 
toms throughout  New  England.  In  the  execution 
of  his  commission  he  seized  a ketch  belonging  to 
Portsmouth,  but  bound  from  Maryland  to  Ireland, 
which  had  been  put  into  this  port  for  a few  days. 
The  master,  Mark  Hunking,  brought  an  action 
against  him  at  a special  court  before  the  president 
and  council,  and  recovered  damages  and  costs  to 
the  amount  of  13J.  Randolph  behaved  on  this  oc- 
casion with  such  insolence,  that  the  council  obliged 
him  publicly  to  acknowledge  his  offence  and  ask 
their  pardon.  He  appealed  from  their  judgment  to 
the  king,  but  what  the  issue  was  does  not  appear. 
Having  constituted  Captain  Walter  Barefoote  his 
deputy  at  this  port,  an  advertisement  was  published 
requiring  that  all  vessels  should  be  entered  and 
cleared  with  him.  Upon  which  Barefoote  was  brought 
to  examination,  and  afterwards  indicted  before  the 
president  and  council,  for  “having  in  an  high  and 
presumptuous  manner  set  up  his  majesty’s  office  of 
customs  without  leave  from  the  president  and  coun- 
cil, in  contempt  of  his  majesty’s  authority  in  this 
place;  for  disturbing  and  obstructing  his  majesty’s 
subjects  in  passing  from  harbour  to  harbour,  and 
town  to  town ; and  for  his  insolence  in  making  no 
othei  answer  to  any  question  propounded  to  him, 
bu«.  ‘ my  name  is  Walter.’  ” He  was  sentenced  to 
3 I 
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pay  a fine  of  10/.  and  stand  committed  till  it  was 
paid.  But  though  Randolph’s  authority  was  denied, 
yet  they  made  an  order  of  their  own  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  acts  of  trade,  and  appointed  officers  of 
their  own  to  see  them  executed.  They  had  been 
long  under  the  Massachusetts  government,  and 
learned  their  political  principles  from  them;  and 
as  they  had  been  used  to  think  that  all  royal  au- 
thority flowed  in  the  channel  of  the  charter,  so  they 
now  thought  that  no  authority  derived  from  the 
crown  could  be  regularly  exercised  in  the  province 
but  through  their  commission.  In  this  they  reasoned 
agreeably  not  only  to  their  former  principles,  but  to 
their  fundamental  law,  to  which  they  steadily  ad- 
hered, though  they  had  no  reason  to  think  it  would 
be  allowed  by  the  crown  ; and  though  they  knew 
that  a rigid  adherence  to  rights,  however  clear  and 
sacred,  was  not  the  way  to  recommend  themselves 
to  royal  favour.  But  they  were  not  singular  in  these 
sentiments,  nor  in  their  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
trade.  Randolph  was  equally  hated,  and  his  com- 
mission neglected  at  Boston,  where  the  notary  re- 
fused to  enter  his  protest  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  court,  and  he  was  obliged  to  post  iton  the  exchange. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  Mason  arrived  from 
England  with  a mandamus,  requiring  the  council  to 
admit  him  to  a seat  at  the  board,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  He  soon  entered  on  the  business  he 
came  about,  endeavouring  to  persuade  some  of  the 
people  to  take  leases  of  him — threatening  others  if 
they  did  not— forbidding  them  to  cut  firewood  and 
timber— asserting  his  right  to  the  province,  and  as- 
suming the  title  of  lord-proprietor.  His  agents,  or 
stewards  as  they  were  called,  had  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  by  demanding  rents  of  several  per- 
sons and  threatening  to  sell  their  houses  for  payment. 

(1681.)  These  proceedings  raised  a general  un- 
easiness, and  petitions  were  sent  from  each  town,  as 
well  as  from  divers  individuals,  to  the  council  for 
protection,  who  taking  up  the  matter  judicially, 
published  an  order  prohibiting  Mason  or  his  agents 
at  their  peril  to  repeat  such  irregular  proceedings, 
and  declaring  their  intention  to  transmit  the  griev- 
ances and  complaints  of  the  people  to  the  king. 
Upon  this  Mason  would  no  longer  sit  in  council, 
though  desired,  nor  appear  when  Sent  for ; when 
they  threatened  to  deal  with  him  as  an  offender,  he 
threatened  to  appeal  to  the  king,  and  published 
a summons  to  the  president  and  several  members 
of  the  council,  and  others,  to  appear  before  his 
majesty  in  three  months.  This  was  deemed  “ an 
usurpation  over  his  majesty's  authority  here  estab- 
lished,” and  a warrant  was  issued  for  apprehending 
him,  but  he  got  out  of  their  reach  and  went  to  England. 

During  these  transactions  president  Cutts~  died, 
and  Major  Waldron  succeeded  him,  appointing  Cap- 
tain Stileman  for  his  deputy,  who  had  quitted  his 
place  of  secretary  upon  the  appointment  of  Richard 
Chamberlayne  to  that  office  by  royal  commission. 
The  vacancy  made  in  the  council  by  the  president’s 
death,  was  filled  by  Richard  Waldron,  jun.  On  the 
death  of  Dalton,  Anthony  Nutter  was  chosen.  Henry 
Dow  was  appointed  marshal  in  the  room  of  Roberts, 
who  resigned. 

(1682.)  During  the  remainder  of  the  council’s 
administration,  the  common  business  went  on  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  nothing  remarkable  is  mentioned, 
excepting  another  prosecution  of  Barefoote,  with  his 
assistants,  William  Haskins  and  Thomas  Thurton, 
for  seizing  a vessel  “ under  pretence  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s name,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  province,  and  without  shewing  any 


breach  of  statute  though  demanded.”  Barefoote 
pleaded  his  deputation  from  Randolph,  but  he  was 
amerced  20/.  to  be  respited  during  his  good  beha 
viour,  and  his  two  assistants  5/.  each;  the  complain 
ant  being  left  to  the  law  for  his  damages.  This 
affair  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  king ; but  the 
issue  is  not  mentioned. 

It  will  be  proper  to  close  the  account  of  this  ad 
ministration  with  a view  of  the  state  of  the  province 
as  to  its  trade,  improvements  and  defence,  from  the 
following  representation  made  by  the  council  to  the 
lords  of  trade,  pursuant  to  their  order. 

“The  trade  of  the  province  is  in  masts,  planks, 
boards,  and  staves,  and  all  other  lumber,  which  at 
present  is  of  little  value  in  other  plantations,  to 
which  they  are  transported,  so  that  we  see  no  other 
way  for  the  advantage  of  the  trade,  unless  his  ma- 
jesty please  to  make  our  river  a free  port. 

“ Importation  by  strangers  is  of  little  value;  ships 
commonly  selling  their  cargoes  in  other  govern- 
ments, and  if  they  come  here,  usually  come  empty 
to  fill  with  lumber:  but  if  haply  they  are  at  anv 
time  loaded  with  fish,  it  is  brought  from  other  ports, 
there  being  none  made  in  our  province,  nor  likelv 
to  be,  until  his  majesty  please  to  make  the  south 
part  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals  part  of  this  government, 
they  not  being  at  present  under  any. 

“ In  reference  to  the  improvement  of  lands  by  til- 
lage, our  soil  is  generally  so  barren,  and  the  winters 
so  extreme  cold  and  long,  that  there  is  not  provision 
enough  raised  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  were  in  the  late  Indian  war  so  impoverished, 
their  houses  and  estates  being  destroyed,  and  they 
and  others  remaining  still  so  incapacitated  for  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  (several  of  the  youth  being 
killed  also)  that  they  even  groan  under  the  tax  or 
rate  assessed  for  that  service,  which  is,  great  part 
of  it,  unpaid  to  this  day. 

“ There  is  at  the  Great  Island  in  Portsmouth,  at 
the  harbour’s  mouth,  a fort  well  enough  situated,  but 
for  the  present  too  weak  and  insufficient  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place  ; the  guns  being  eleven  in  num- 
ber, are  small,  none  exceeding  a sacre  (six-pounder) 
nor  above  twenty-one  hundred  weight,  and  the  people 
too  poor  to  make  defence  suitable  to  the  occasion 
that  may  happen  for  the  fort. 

“ These  guns  were  bought,  and  the  fortification 
erected,  at  the  proper  charge  of  the  towns  of  Dover 
and  Portsmouth,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Dutch 
war,  about  the  year  1665,  in  obidience  to  his  ma- 
jesty’s command  in  his  letter  to  the  government, 
under  which  this  province  then  was. 

“ There  are  five  guns  more  lying  at  the  upper 
part  of  Portsmouth,  purchased  by  private  persons, 
for  their  security  and  defence  against  the  Indians  in 
the  late  war  with  them,  and  whereof  the  owners  may 
dispose  at  their  pleasure.  To  supply  the  aforesaid 
defect  and  weakness  of  the  guns  and  fort,  we  humbly 
supplicate  his  majesty  to  send  us  such  guns  as  shall 
be  more  serviceable,  with  powder  and  shot.” 

By  an  account  of  the  entries  in  the  port  annexed 
to  the  above,  it  appears,  that  from  the  15th  of  June 
1680,  to  the  12th  of- April  1681,  were  entered, 
twenty-two  ships,  eighteen  ketches,  two  barks,  three 
pinks,  one  shallop  and  one  flyboat:  in  all  forty- 
seven.  “ The  Isles  of  shoals,  ’ mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  report,  must  have  been  settled  very  early, 
though  exactly  when  is  uncertain  : as  they  are  most 
commodiously  situated  for  the  fishery,  they  were  a 
principal  object  with  the  first  settlers.  While  New 
Hampshire  was  united  to  Massachusetts,  they  were 
under  the  same  jurisdiction,  and  the  town  there 
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erected  was  called  Appledore.  They  are  not  named 
in  Cutts’  nor  Cranfield’ s commission : but  under 
Dudley’s  presidency,  causes  were  brought  from  thence 
to  Portsmouth,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  same 
county.  In  Allen’s  and  all  succeeding  commissions, 
they  are  particularly  mentioned;  the  south  half  of 
them  being  in  New  Hampshire. 

Taxes  were  commonly  paid  in  lumber  or  provisions 
at  stated  prices ; and  whoever  paid  them  in  money 
was  abated  one-third  part.  The  prices  in  1680,  were 
as  follows  :-—merchantable  white  pine  boards  per 
thousand,  30s. ; white  oak  pine  staves  per  thousand, 
21.  ; red  oak  ditto  per  thousand,  30s. ; red  oak  hogs- 
head ditto  per  thousand,  25s. : Indian  corn  per 
bushel,  3s. ; wheat  per  bushel,  5s. ; malt  per  bushel, 
4s.  Silver  was  6s.  8 d.  per  ounce. 

The  administration  of  Cranfield — Violent  measures — 
Insurrection,  trial,  and  imprisonment  of  Gove — 
Mason's  suits — Vaughan's  imprisonment — Prosecu- 
tion of  Moody  and  his  imprisonment — Arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings— Complaints — Tumults — Weare's  agency 
in  England — Cranfield' s removal — Barefoote' s ad- 
ministration. 

(1682.)  Experience  having  now  convinced  Mason, 
that  the  government  which  he  had  procured  to  be 
erected  was  not  likely  to  be  administered  in  a man- 
ner favourable  to  his  views,  he  made  it  his  business, 
on  his  return  to  England,  to  solicit  a change ; in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  determined  to  commis- 
sian  Edward  Cranfield,  esq.  lieut.-governor  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  New  Hampshire.  By  a deed  en- 
rolled in  the  court  of  chancery,  Mason  surrendered 
to  the  king  one-fifth  part  of  the  quit-rents,  which 
had  or  should  become  due  : these,  with  the  fines  and 
forfeitures  which  had  accrued  to  the  crown  since  the 
establishment  of  the  province,  and  which  should  af- 
terward arise,  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  governor.  But  this  being  deemed  too  precarious 
a foundation,  Mason  by  another  deed  mortgaged  the 
whole  province  to  Cranfield,  for  twenty-one  years, 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  150/.  per  annum,  for 
the  space  of  seven  years.  On  this  encouragement, 
Cranfield  relinquished  a profitable  office  at  home, 
with  the  view  of  bettering  his  fortune  here. 

By  the  commission,  which  bears  date  the  9th  of 
May,  the  governor  was  impowered  to  call,  adjourn, 
prorogue  and  dissolve  general  courts ; to  have  a ne- 
gative voice  in  all  acts  of  government ; to  suspend 
any  of  the  council  when  he  should  see  just  cause 
(and  every  counsellor  so, suspended  was  declared  in- 
capable of  being  elected  into  the  general  assembly) ; 
to  appoint  a deputy  governor,  judges,  justices,  and 
other  offices,  by  his  sole  authority  ; and  to  execute 
the  powers  of  vice-admiral.  The  case  of  Mason  was 
recited  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  in  the  former 
commission,  and  the  same  directions  were  given  to 
the  governor  to  reconcile  differences,  or  send  cases 
fairly  stated  to  the  king  in  council,  for  his  decision. 
The  counsellors  named  in  this  commission  were  Ma- 
son, who  was  styled  proprietor,  Waldron,  Daniel, 
Vaughan,  Martyn,  Gilman,  Stileman,  and  Clements : 
these  were  of  the  former  council,  and  to  them  were 
added  Walter  Barefoote,  and  Richard  Chamber- 
layne. 

Cranfield  arrived  and  published  his  commission 
on  the  4th  of  October,  and  within  six  days  Waldron 
and  Martyn  were  suspended  from  the  council,  on 
certain  articles  exhibited  against  them  by  Mason. 
This  early  specimen  of  the  exercise  of  power  must 
have  been  intended  as  a public  affront  to  them,  in 
revenge  for  their  former  spirited  conduct;  otherwise 


their  names  might  have  been  left  out  of  the  commis- 
sion when  it  was  drawn. 

The  people  now  plainly  saw  the  dangerous  designs 
formed  against  them.  The  negative  voice  of  a go- 
vernor, his  right  of  suspending  counsellors,  and  ap- 
pointing officers,  by  his  own  authority,  were  wholly 
unprecedented  in  New  England;  and  they  had  the 
singular  mortification  to  see  the  crown  not  only  ap- 
pointing two  branches  of  their  legislature,  but  claim- 
ing a negative  on  the  election  of  their  representa- 
tives, in  a particular  case,  which  might  sometimes 
be  essentially  necessary  to  their  own  security.  They 
well  knew  that  the  sole  design  of  these  novel  and  ^ 
extraordinary  powers  was  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
the  claimant  on  the  lands  which  some  of  them  held 
by  virtue  of  grants  from  the  same  authority,  and 
which  had  all  been  fairly  purchased  of  the  Indians  ; 
a right  which  they  believed  to  be  of  more  validity 
than  any  other.  Having  by  their  own  labour  and 
expense  subdued  a rough  wilderness,  defended  their 
families  and  estates  against  the  savage  enemy,  with- 
out the  least  assistance  from  the  claimant,  and  held 
possession  for  above  fifty  years;  they  now  thought 
it  hard  and  cruel,  that  when  they  had  just  recovered 
from  the  horrors  of  a bloody  war,  they  should  have 
their  liberty  abridged,  and  their  property  demanded, 
to  satisfy  a claim  which  was  at  best  disputable,  and 
in  their  opinion  groundless.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  deemed  unjust,  that  grants  made  under  the 
royal  authority  should  be  disregarded ; and  that  so 
great  a sum  as  had  been  expended  by  the  ancestor 
of  the  claimant,  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  should  be  entirely  lost  to  him ; especially  as 
he  had  foregone  some  just  claims  on  the  estate  as 
a condition  of  inheritance.  Had  the  inhabitants  by 
any  fraudulent  means  impeded  the  designs  of  the 
original  grantee,  or  embezzled  his  interest,  there 
might  have  been  a just  demand  for  damages ; but 
the  uusuccessfulness  of  that  adventure  was  *o  be 
sought  for  in  its  own  impracticability,  or  the  negli 
gence,  inability,  or  inexperience  of  those  into  whose 
hands  the  management  of  it  fell  after  Captain  Ma- 
son’s death,  and  during  the  minority  of  his  successor. 

An  assembly,  being  summoned,  met  on  the  14th 
of  November;  with  whose  concurrence  a new  body 
of  laws  was  enacted,  in  some  respects  different  from 
the  former;  the  fundamental  law  being  omitted, 
and  an  alteration  made  in  the  appointment  of  jurors, 
which  was  now  ordered  to  be  done  by  the  sheriff, 
after  the  custom  in  England. 

Cranfield,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to 
enrich  himself,  by  accepting  the  government,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  assembly  restored  Waldron  and 
Martyn  to  their  places  in  the  council ; having,  as  he 
said,  examined  the  allegations  against  them,  and 
found  them  insufficient.  In  return  for  this  shew  of 
complaisance,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  needy 
situation,  the  assembly  having  ordered  an  assess- 
ment of  five  hundred  pounds,  appropriated  one  half 
of  it  as  a present  to  the  governor;  hoping  thereby 
to  detach  him  from  Mason,  who  they  knew  could 
never  comply  with  his  engagements  to  him.  Pre- 
ferring a certainty  to  an  uncertainty,  he  passed  the  , 
bill,  though  it  was  not  presented  to  him  till  after  he 
had  given  orders  for  adjourning  the  court,  and  after 
Mason.  Barefoote,  and  Chamberlayne,  were  with- 
drawn £’rom  the  council. 

(1683.)  This  appearance  of  good  humour  was  but 
short-lived;  for  at  the  next  session  of  the  assembly, 
the  governor  and  council  having  tendered  them  a 
bill  for  the  support  of  government,  which  they  did 
not  approve,  nnd  they  having  offered  him  several 
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bills  which  he  said  were  contrary  to  law,  he  dis- 
solved them ; having  previously  suspended  Stileman 
from  the  council,  and  dismissed  him  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  fort,  for  suffering  a vessel  under  seizure 
to  go  out  of  the  harbour.  Barefoote  was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  fort  in  his  room. 

The  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  a thing  before 
unknown,  aggravated  the  popular  discontent,  and 
kindled  the  resentment  of  some  rash  persons  in 
Hampton  and  Exeter ; who,  headed  by  Edward 
Gove,  a member  of  the  dissolved  assembly,  declared, 
by  sound  of  trumpet  “ for  liberty  and  reformation.” 
There  had  been  a town  meeting  at  Hampton,  when 
a new  clerk  was  chosen,  and  their  records  secured. 
Gove  went  from  town  to  town,  proclaiming  what 
had  been  done  at  Hampton,  carrying  his  arms,  de- 
claring that  the  governor  was  a traitor,  and  had 
exceeded  his  commission,  and  that  he  would  not  lay 
down  his  arms  till  matters  were  set  right — and  en- 
deavouring to  excite  the  principal  men  in  the  pro- 
vince to  join  in  a confederacy  to  overset  the  govern- 
ment. His  project  appeared  to  them  so  wild  and 
dangerous,  that  they  not  only  disapproved  it,  but 
informed  against  him,  and  assisted  in  apprehending 
him.  Hearing  of  their  design,  he  collected  his 
company,  and  appeared  in  arms ; but  on  the  per- 
suasion of  some  of  his  friends  he  surrendered.  A 
special  court  was  immediately  commissioned  for  his 
trial,  of  which  Major  Waldron  sat  as  judge,  with 
William  Vaughan  and  Thomas  Daniel  assistants. 
The  grand  jury  presented  a bill,  in  which  Edward 
Gove,  John  Gove,  his  son,  and  William  Hely,  of 
Hampton;  Joseph,  John,  and  Robert  Wadleigh, 
three  brothers,  Thomas  Rawlins,  Mark  Baker,  and 
John  Sleeper,  of  Exeter,  were  charged  with  high 
treason.  Gove,  who  behaved  with  great  insolence 
before  the  court,  and  pretended  to  justify  what  he 
had  done,  was  convicted,  and  received  sentence  of 
death  in  the  usual  form ; and  his  estate  was  seized, 
as  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  others  were  con- 
victed of  being  accomplices,  and  respited.  The 
king’s  pleasure  being  signified  to  the  governor  that 
he  should  pardon  such  as  he  judged  objects  of 
mercy;  they  were  all  set  at  liberty  but  Gove,  who 
was  sent  to  England,  and  imprisoned  in  the  tower 
of  London  about  three  years.  On  his  repeated  pe- 
titions to  (he  king,  and  by  the  interest  of  Randolph 
with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then  lord  chamberlain, 
he  obtained  his  pardon,  and  returned  home  in  1686, 
with  an  order  to  the  then  president  and  council  of 
New  England  to  restore  his  estate. 

Gove,  in  his  petitions  to  the  king,  pleaded  “ a 
distemper  of  mind”  as  the  cause  of  those  actions  for 
which  he  was  prosecuted.  He  also  speaks  in  some 
of  his  private  letters  of  a drinking  match  at  his 
house,  and  that  he  had  not  slept  for  twelve  days  and 
nights,  about  that  time.  When  these  things  are 
considered,  it  is  not  hard  to  account  for  his  conduct. 
From  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  court  while  in 
prison,  one  would  suppose  him  to  have  been  dis- 
ordered in  his  mind.  His  punishment  was  by  much 
too  severe,  and  his  trial  was  hurried  on  too  fast,  it 
being  only  six  days  after  the  commission  of  his 
* crime.  Had  he  been  indicted  only  for  a riot,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  the  proof,  nor 
hardship  in  inflicting  the  legal  penalty.  W aldron, 
it  is  said,  shed  tears  when  pronouncing  sentence  of 
death  upon  him. 

On  the  14th  of  February  the  governor,  by  adver- 
tisement, called  upon  the  inhabitants  to  take  out 
leases  from  Mason  within  one  month,  otherwise  he 


to  the  king,  that  Mason  might  be  discharged  of  his 
obligation  to  grant  them.  Upon  this  summons,  and 
within  the  time  set,  Major  Waldron,  John  Win- 
gett,  and  Thomas  Roberts,  three  of  the  principal 
landholders  in  Dover,  waited  on  the  governor  to 
know  his  pleasure,  who  directed  them  to  agree  with 
Mason.  They  then  retired  into  another  room  where 
Mason  was,  and  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
governor,  that  he  might,  according  to  his  commis- 
sion, state  the  matter  to  the  king  for  his  decision. 
This  proposal  Mason  rejected,  saying  that  unless 
they  would  own  his  title,  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  While  they  were  in  discourse  the 
governor  came  in,  and  desired  them  to  depart. 

This  piece  of  conduct  is  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for,  it  being  directly  in  the  face  of  the  commission. 
Had  the  method  therein  prescribed,  and  by  these 
men  proposed,  been  adopted,  it  was  natural  to  expect 
that  the  king,  who  had  ail  along  favoured  Mason’s 
pretensions,  would  have  determined  the  case  as 
much  to  his  wish  as  upon  an  appeal  from  a judicial 
court;  besides,  he  had  now  the  fairest  opportunity 
to  have  it  decided  in  the  shortest  way,  to  which  his 
antagonists  must  have  submitted,  it  being  their  own 
proposal.  His  refusal  to  accede  to  it  was  a great 
mistake,  as  it  left  both  him  and  Cranfield  exposed 
to  the  charge  of  disobedience.  But  it  afforded  a 
powerful  plea  in  behalf  of  the  people ; whose  confi- 
dence in  the  royal  justice  would  have  induced  them 
to  comply  with  tha  directions  in  the  commission. 
It  being  now  impossible  to  have  the  controversy  thus 
decided,  they  determined  to  hearken  to  none  of  his 
proposals.  As  he  generally  met  with  opposition 
and  contradiction,  he  was  induced  to  utter  many  rash 
sayings  in  all  companies.  He  threatened  to  seize 
the  principal  estates,  beggar  their  owners,  and  pro- 
voke them  to  rebellion,  by  bringing  a frigate  into 
the  harbour,  and  procuring  soldiers  to  be  quartered 
on  the  inhabitants.  These  threats  were  so  far  from 
intimidating  the  people,  that  they  served  the  more 
firmly  to  unite  them  in  their  determination  not  to 
submit ; and  each  party  was  now  warm  in  their  op- 
position and  resentment. 

The  governor,  on  some  fresh  pretence,  suspended 
Waldron,  Martyn,  and  Gilman,  from  the  council. 
The  deaths  of  Daniels  and  Clements  made  two  other 
vacancies.  Vaughan  held  his  seat  the  longest,  but 
was  at  length  thrust  out  for  his  non-compliance  with 
some  arbitrary  measures.  So  that  the  governor  had 
it  in  his  power  to  model  the  council  to  his  mind, 
which  he  did,  by  appointing  at  various  times  Na- 
thaniel Fryer,  Robert  Eliot,  John  Hinckes,  James 
Sherlock,  Francis  Shampernoon,  and  Edward  Ran- 
dolph, Esqs.  The  judicial  courts  were  also  filled 
with  officers  proper  for  the  intended  business.  Bare- 
foote, the  deputy-governor,  was  judge : Mason  was 
chancellor;  Chamberlayne  Was  clerk  and  prothono- 
tary ; Randolph  was  attorney-general,  and  Sherlock 
provost  marshal  and  sheriff.  Some,  who  had  always 
been  disaffected  to  the  country,  and  others  who  had 
been  awed  by  threats,  or  flattered  by  promises,  took 
leases  from  Mason;  and  these  served  for  under-she- 
riffs, jurors,  evidences,  and  other  necessary  persons. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  Mason  began  his 
law-suits  by  a writ  against  Major  Waldron  (who 
had  always  distinguished  himself  in  opposition  to  this 
claim),  for  holding  lands  and  felling  timber  to  the 
amount  of  4,000/.  The  major  appeai-ed  in  court, 
and  changelled  every  one  of  the  jury  as  interested 
persons,  some  of  them  having  taken  leases  of  Mason, 
and  all  of  them  living  upon  the  lands  which  he 


must,  pursuant  to  his  instructions,  certify  the  refusal  j claimed.  The  judge  then  caused  the  oath  of  voire 
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dire  to  be  administered  to  each  juror,  purporting 
“that  he  was  not  concerned  in  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  he  should  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the 
cause.”  Upon  which  the  major  said  aloud  to  the 
people  present,  “ That  his  was  a leading  case,  and 
that  if  he  were  cast  they  must  all  become  tenants  to 
Mason;  and  that  all  persons  in  the  province  being 
interested,  none  of  them  could  legally  be  of  the  jurv.” 
The  case  however  went  on;  but  he  made  no  defence, 
asserted  no  title,  and  gave  no  evidence  on  his  part. 
Judgment  was  given  against  him,  and  at  the  next 
court  of  sessions  he  was  fined  5 1.  for  “ mutinous  and 
seditious  words.” 

Suits  were  then  instituted  against  all  the  principal 
landholders  in  the  province,  who,  following  Wal- 
dron’s example,  never  made  any  defence.  Some, 
chiefly  of  Hampton,  gave  in  writing  their  reasons 
for  not  joining  issue,  which  were,  the  refusal  of 
Mason  to  comply  with  the  directions  in  the  commis- 
sion ; the  impropriety  of  a jury  determining  what 
the  king  had  expressly  reserved  to  himself;  and  the 
incompetency  of  the  jury,  they  being  all  interested 
persons,  one  of  whom  had  said  that  “ he  would  spend 
his  estate  to  make  Mason’s  right  good.”  These 
reasons  were  irritating  rather  than  convincing  to 
the  court.  The  jury  never  hesitated  in  their  ver- 
dicts. From  seven  to  twelve  causes  were  dispatched 
in  a day,  and  the  costs  were  multiplied  from  5/.  to 
20/.  Executions  wore  issued,  of  which  two  or  three 
only  were  levied ; but  Mason  could  neither  keep 
possession  of  the  premises  nor  dispose  of  them  by 
6ale,  so  that  the  owners  still  enjoyed  them.  Several 
threatened  to  appeal  to  the  king,  but  Major  Vaughan 
alone  made  the  experiment. 

A suit  was  also  commenced  against  Martyn,  who 
had  been  treasurer,  for  the  fines  and  forfeitures  re- 
ceived by  him,  during  the  former  administration; 
and  judgment  was  recovered  for  71 1.  with  costs. 
Martyn  petitioned  Mason  as  chancellor,  setting 
forth  that  he  had  received  and  disposed  of  the  money 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  late  president  and 
council,  and  praying  that  the  whole  burden  might 
not  lie  upon  him.  A decree  was  then  issued  for  the 
other  surviving  members  of  the  late  council,  and  the 
heirs  of  those  who  were  dead,  to  bear  their  propor- 
tion. This  decree  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the 
king  in  council. 

Cranfield  with  his  council  had  now  assumed  the 
whole  legislative  power.  They  prohibited  vessels 
from  Massachusetts  to  enter  the  port,  because  the 
acts  of  trade  were  not  observed  in  that  colony : they 
fixed  the  dimensions  of  mercantile  lumber;  altered 
the  value  of  silver  money,  which  had  always  passed 
by  weight  at  6s.  8 d.  per  ounce, - and  ordered  that 
dollars  should  be  received  at  6s.  each,  which  was 
then  a great  hardship,  as  many  of  them  were  greatly 
deficient  in  weight:  they  also  changed  the  bounds 
of  townships;  established  fees  of  office;  made  regu- 
lations for  the  package  of  fish,  and  ordered  the  con- 
stables to  forbear  collecting  any  town  or  parish  taxes 
till  the  province  tax  was  paid,  and  the  accounts  set- 
tled with  the  treasurer. 

The  public  grievances  having  become  insupport- 
able, the  people  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a vigorous  stand  for  their  liberties.  The  only 
regular  way  was  by  complaint  to  the  king.  Having 
privatdy  communicated  their  sentiments  to  each 
other,  and  raised  money  by  subscription,  they  ap- 
pointed Nathanial  Weare,  Esq.,  of  Hampton,  their 
agent;  and  the  four  towns  having  drawn  and  sub- 
scribed distinct  petitions  of  the  same  tenor,  Weare 
privately  withdrew  to  Boston  from  whence  he  sailed 


for  England.  Major  Vaughan  who  accompanied 
him  to  Boston,  and  was  appointed  to  procure  depo- 
sitions to  send  after  him,  was,  upon  his  return  to 
Portsmouth,  brought  to  an  examination,  treated  with 
great  insolence,  and  required  to  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behaviour,  which,  having  broken  no  law,  he 
refused,  and  was  by  the  governor’s  own  warrant  im- 
mediately committed  to  prison,  where  he  was  kept 
nine  months  to  the  great  damage  of  his  health,  and 
of  his  own  as  well  as  the  people’s  interest. 

(1684.)  Amidst  these  multiplied  oppressions,  Cran- 
field was  still  disappointed  of  the  gains  he  had  ex- 
pected to  reap  from  his  office;  and  found  to  his  great 
mortification,  that  there  was  no  way  of  supplying 
his  wants,  but  by  application  to  the  people  through 
an  assembly.  He  had  already  abused  them  so  much 
that  he  could  hope  nothing  from  their  favour,  and 
was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  artifice.  On 
a vague  rumour  of  a foreign  war,  he  pretended  much 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  the  province  from 
invasion;  and  presuming  that  they  would  shew  the 
same  concern  for  themselves,  he  called  an  assembly 
at  Great  Island  where  he  resided,  to  whom  he  ten- 
dered a bill,  which  in  a manner  totally  unparlia- 
mentary, had  been  drawn  and  passed  by  the  council, 
for  raising  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  repairing 
the  fort,  and  supplying  it  with  ammunition,  and  for 
other  necessary  charges  of  government.  The  house 
debated  awhile,  and  adjourned  for  the  night,  and 
the  tide  serving,  the  members  went  up  to  the  town. 
In  the  morning  they  returned  the  bill  with  their 
negative,  at  which  the  governor  was  highly  enraged, 
and  telling  them  that  they  had  been  to  consult  with 
Moody,  and  other  declared  enemies  of  the  king  and 
church  of  England,  he  dissolved  them ; and  after- 
ward by  his  influence  with  the  court  of  sessions,  di- 
vers of  the  members  were  made  constables  for  the 
following  year.  Some  of  them  took  the  oath,  and 
others  paid  the  fine,  which  was  10/.  Thus  by  a 
mean  and  execrable  revenge,  he  taxed  those  whom 
he  could  not  persuade  to  tax  their  constituents  for 
his  purposes. 

But  Moody  was  marked  as  an  object  of  peculiar 
vengeance.  He  had  for  some  time  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  by  the  freedom  and  plainness  of  his 
pulpit  discourses,  and  his  strictness  in  administering 
the  discipline  of  the  church;  one  instance  of  which 
merits  particular  notice.  Randolph  having  seized  a 
vessel,  it  was  in  the  night  carried  out  of  the  harbour. 
The  owner,  who  was  a member  of  the  church,  swore 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  but  upon  trial  there  ap- 
peared strong  suspicions  that  he  had  perjured  him- 
self: he  found  means  to  make  up  the  matter  with 
the  governor  and  collector,  but  Moody  being  con- 
cerned for  the  purity  of  his  church,  requested  of  the 
governor  copies  of  the  evidence,  that  the  offender 
might  be  called  to  account  in  the  way  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline.  Cranfield  sternly  refused,  saying 
that  he  had  forgiven  him,  and  that  neither  the 
church  nor  minister  should  meddle  with  him.  and 
even  threatened  Moody  in  case  he  should.  Not  iD 
timidated,  Moody  consulted  the  church,  and  preached 
a sermon  against  false  swearing;  then  the  offender, 
being  called  to  account,  was  censured,  and  at  length 
brought  to  a public  confession.  This  procedure  ex- 
tremely disgusted  the  governor,  who  had  no  way 
then  in  his  power  to  shew  his  resentment.  But 
malice,  ever  fruitful  in  expedients  to  attain  its  ends, 
suggested  a method,  which,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
English  nation,  has  been  too  often  practised.  The 
penal  laws  against  nonconformists  were  at  this  time 
executing  with  great  rigour  in  England;  and  Cran- 
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field,  ambitious  to  ape  his  royal  master,  determined 
to  play  off  the  ecclesiastical  artillery  here,  the  di- 
rection of  which  he  supposed  to  be  deputed  to  him 
with  his  other  powers.  He  had  attempted  to  impose 
upon  the  people  the  observation  of  the  30th  of  Jan- 
uary as  a fast,  and  restrain  them  from  manual  labour 
at  Christmas:  but  his  capital  stroke  was  to  issue  an 
order  in  council  “That  after  the  1st  of  January,  the 
ministers  should  admit  all  persons  of  suitable  years 
and  not  vicious,  to  the  lord’s  supper,  and  their  child- 
ren to  baptism;  and  that  if  any  person  should  desire 
baptism,  or  the  other  sacrament  to  be  administered 
according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
it  should  be  done  in  pursuance  of  the  king’s  com- 
mand to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts;  and  any 
minister  refusing  so  to  do,  should  suffer  the  penalty 
of  the  statutes  of  uniformity.” 

The  same  week  in  which  he  dissolved  the  assembly, 
he  signified  to  Moody  in  writing,  by  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff,  that  himself,  with  Mason  and  Hinckes,  in- 
tended to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  supper  the  next 
Sunday,  requiring  him  to  administer  it  to  them  ac- 
cording to  the  liturgy  ; and,  as  they  justly  expected, 
he  at  once  denied  them.  The  way  was  now  opened 
for  a persecution  ; and  the  attorney-general,  Joseph 
Ravn,  by  the  governor’s  order  exhibited  an  infor- 
mation at  the  next  court  of  sessions,  before  Walter 
Barefoote,  judge,  Nathaniel  Fryer  and  Henry 
Greene,  assistants,  Peter  Coffin,  Thomas  Edgerly 
and  Henry  Robie,  justices,  setting  forth,  “ that 
Joshua  Moody,  clerk,  being  minister  of  the  town  of 
Portsmouth,  within  the  dominions  of  King  Charles, 
was  by  the  duty  of  his  place  and  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  viz.  the  statutes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  the  first  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  of  Charles  II.,  required  to  adminis- 
ter the  Lord’s  supper  in  such  form  as  was  set  forth 
in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  nr'  other.  But 
that  the  said  Moody,  in  contempt  of  the  laws,  had 
wilfully  and  obstinately  refused  to  administer  the 
same  to  the  Honourable  Edward  Cranfield,  Robert 
Mason,  and  John  Hinckes,  and  did  obstinately  use 
some  other  form.”  Moody  in  his  defence  pleaded, 
that  he  was  not  episcopally  ordained  as  the  statutes 
required ; nor  did  he  receive  his  maintenance  ac- 
cording to  them,  and  therefore  was  not  obliged  to 
the  performance  of  what  had  been  commanded ; that 
the  alleged  statutes  were  not  intended  for  these  plan- 
tations, the  known  and  avowed  end  of  their  settle- 
ment being  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  from  the  im- 
position cf  those  laws ; which  freedom  was  allowed 
and  confirmed  by  the  king,  in  the  liberty  of  con- 
science granted  to  all  protestants,  in  the  governor’s 
commission.  Four  of  the  justices,  viz.  Greene,  Ro- 
bie, Edgerly,  and  Fryer,  were  at  first  for  acquitting 
him  ; but  the  matter  being  adjourned  till  the  nexl 
day,  Cranfield  found  means  before  morning  to  gain 
Robie  and  Greene,  who  then  joined  with  Barefoote 
and  Coffin,  in  sentencing  him  to  six  months  impri- 
sonment, without  bail  or  mainprize.  The  other  two 
persisted  in  their  former  opinion,  and  were  soon  after 
removed  from  all  their  offices.  Moody  was  imme- 
diately ordered  into  custody,  without  being  permitted 
first  to  see  his  family ; and  he  remained  under  con- 
finement, vu  company  with  Major  Vaughan,  at  the 
house  of  Captain  Stileman,  with  liberty  of  the  yard, 
for  thirteen  weeks,  “ his  benefice”  being  declared 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  next  week  after  Moody’s 
trial,  the  governor  in  a profane  bravado,  sent  word 
to  Seaborn  Cotton,  minister  of  Hampton,  that  “when 
he  had  prepared  his  soul,  he  would  come  and  demand 
the  sacrament  of  him  as  he  had  done  at  Portsmouth.” 


Upon  which  Cotton  withdrew  to  Boston.  The  mi- 
nister of  Dover,  John  Pike,  was  apparently  unmo- 
lested. Exeter  had  then  no  settled  minister. 

During  Moody’s  imprisonment,  Cranfield  would 
neither  suffer  him  to  go  up  to  the  town  to  preach, 
nor  the  people  to  assemble  at  the  island  to  hear,  nor 
the  neighbouring  ministers  to  supply  his  place  ; only 
the  family  where  he  was  confined  were  permitted  to 
be  present  with  him  at  Sabbath  exercises.  But  while 
the  governor  was  absent  on  a tour  to  New  York, 
Mason  gave  leave  for  opening  the  meeting-house 
twice,  when  they  obtained  a minister  to  officiate  ; he 
also  allowed  both  Moody  and  Vaughan  to  make  a 
short  visit  to  their  families.  At  length,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  friends,  Moody  obtained  a release, 
though  under  a strict  charge  to  preach  no  more 
within  the  province,  on  penalty  of  farther  imprison- 
ment. He  then  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
first  church  in  Boston  ; where  being  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  persecutors,  he  was  employed  as  a preacher, 
and  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  upon  the  death  of 
President  Rogers  he  was  invited  to  take  the  over- 
sight of  the  college,  which  he  modestly  declined, 
and  continued  his  ministrations  at  Boston,  frequently 
visiting  his  destitute  church  at  Portsmouth,  at  their 
private  meetings,  till  1692,  wThen,  the  government 
being  in  other  hands,  and  the  eastern  country  under 
trouble  by  the  Indians,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
people,  and  by  the  advice  of  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil, he  returned  to  his  charge  at  Portsmouth,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  there  in  usefulness,  love, 
and  peace. 

Upon  a calm  review  of  this  prosecution,  one  can 
hardly  tell  which  is  most  detestable,  the  vindictive 
temper  which  gave  it  birth,  or  the  profaneness  and 
hypocrisy  with  which  it  was  conducted.  The  pre- 
tended zeal  of  the  prosecutors  was  totally  inconsist- 
ent with  a due  regard  to  those  laws,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  church,  for  which  they  made  themselves 
such  contemptible  champions.  For  it  had  been  long 
before  this  time,  a received  opinion  in  the  church  of 
England,  that  the  validity  of  all  the  sacramental 
administrations  depends  ou  authority  derived  from 
the  apostles,  by  episcopal  ordination,  in  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  ; and  one  of  the  statutes  on  which 
the  prosecution  was  grounded,  enacts  iS  ihac  no 
person  shall  presume  to  consecrate  and  administer 
the  Lord’s  supper,  before  he  be  ordained  a priest  by 
episcopal  ordination,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every 
offence,  100/.”  The  ministers  then  in  the  province, 
being  destitute  of  the  grand  pre-requisite,  were  in- 
capable by  the  act  of  doing  what  was  so  peremptorily 
required  of  them ; and  had  they  complied  with  the 
governor’s  order,  must  have  exposed  themselves  to 
the  penalty,  if  he  had  pleased  to  exact  it  from  them. 
But  the  extending  these  penalties  to  the  king’s 
American  subjects,  who  had  fled  thither  from  the  rod 
of  prelatic  tyranny,  was  a most  unwarrantable  stretch 
of  power;  since  the  last  of  these  acts,  and  the  only 
one  which  had  been  made  since  the  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  was  expressly  restricted  in  its  operation, 
to  “ the  realm  of  England,  dominion  of  Wales,  and 
town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed.” 

Disappointed  in  all  his  schemes  for  raising  money 
by  an  assembly,  Cranfield  next  ventured  on  the 
project  of  taxing  the  people  without  their  consent. 
The  pretext  for  this  was  a clause  in  the  c vmmissiou, 
empowering  him,  with  the  council,  “ to  continue 
such  taxes  as  had  been  formerly  levied,  until  a ge- 
neral assembly  could  be  called.”  This  had  been 
done,  without  offence,  at  the  beginning  both  of  this 
and  the  former  administration,  when  the  change  of 
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government  rendered  it  necessary.  But  the  council, 
though  too  much  devoted  to  him,  were  not  easily 

{jersuaded  into  the  measure  at  this  time ; till  fear  at 
ength  accomplished  what  reason  could  not  approve: 
for,  letters  being  received  from  the  eastward,  stating 
the  discovery  of  a plot  among  the  Indians,  who  were 
instigated  by  Castine  the  Frenchman  to  renew  the 
war  early  in  the  spring,  the  council  were  summoned 
in  haste,  and  presently  agreed  to  the  governor’s 
proposal  for  continuing  such  taxes  as  had  been 
formerly  laid,  which  he  told  them  were  necessary  for 
the  immediate  defence  and  security  of  the  province. 
This  affair,  however,  was  kept  secret  for  the  pre- 
sent : and  the  people  were  first  to  be  convinced  of 
the  governor’s  paternal  care  and  kindness  in  taking 
the  necessary  precautions  for  their  safety.  It  was 
ordered  that,  the  meeting-houses  in  each  town  should 
be  fortified,  and  bye  garrisons  were  established  in 
convenient  places : supplies  of  ammunition  were 
ordered  to  be  provided : circular  letters  were  dis- 
patched to  the  governors  of  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nies, informing  them  of  the  danger ; and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  Cranfield  himself,  at  the  request  of  the 
council,  undertook  a tour  to  New  York,  to  solicit 
the  governor,  Dongan,  for  a number  of  the  Mohawks 
to  come  down  and  destroy  the  eastern  Indians; 
promising  to  pay  them  for  their  services  out  of  the 
money  which  was  thus  to  be  raised. 

At  his  return  from  this  excursion,  he  found  him- 
self under  some  embarrassment  in  his  favourite 
views,  from  a letter  of  the  lords  of  trade,  which  di- 
* rected  him  to  make  use  of  an  assembly,  in  raising 
money  on  the  people.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
avoid  calling  one,  though  he  immediately  dissolved 
it,  because  several  of  the  members  were  those  whom 
he  had  formerly  ordered  to  be  made  constables.  At 
the  same  time,  in  his  letters  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
he  represented  the  assembly  as  persons  of  such  a 
mutinous  and  rebellious  disposition,  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  let  them  convene ; that  they  had  never  given 
any  thing  toward  the  support  of  government;  that 
he  was  obliged  to  raise  money  without  them;  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  serve  his  majesty’s 
interest,  without  a ship  of  war  to  enforce  his  orders ; 
and,  finally,  he  desired  leave  to  go  to  the  West 
Indies  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  When  this 
business  was  dispatched,  warrants  were  issued  for 
collecting  the  taxes ; which  caused  fresh  murmur- 
ings  and  discontent  among  the  people. 

But  however  disaffected  to  the  governor  and  his 
creatures,  they  were  always  ready  to  testify  their 
obedience  to  the  royal  orders  ; an  instance  of  which 
occurred  at  this  time.  The  seas  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies  being  much  infested  with  pirates,  the 
king  sent  orders  to  all  the  governors  and  colony  as- 
semblies, directing  acts  to  be  made  for  the  suppress- 
ing of  piracy  and  robbery  on  the  high  seas.  Cran- 
field, having  received  this  order,  summoned  an  as- 
sembly ; and  though  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
the  same  persons  who  were  in  the  last,  he  suffered 
them  to  pass  the  act,  and  then  quietly  dissolved 
them : and  this  was  the  last  assembly  that  he  called. 

The  tax-bills  were  first  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
newly-made  constables;  who  soon  returned  them, 
informing  the  governor  that  the  people  were  so 
averse  from  the  method,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
collect  the  money.  The  provost,  Thomas  Thurton, 
was  then  commanded  to  do  it,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  deputies  and  the  constables.  The  people  still 
refusing  compliance,  their  cattle  and  goods  were 
taken  by  distraint,  and  sold  by  auction  : those  who 
Would  neither  pay  nor  discover  their  goods  to  the 


officers,  were  apprehended  and  imprisoned ; and 
some  of  the  constables,  who  refused  to  assist,  suffered 
the  same  fate.  The  more  considerate  of  the  people 
were  disposed  to  bear  these  grievances,  though  highly 
irritating,  till  they  could  know  the  result  of  their 
applications  to  the  king.  But  in  a country  where 
the  love  of  liberty  had  ever  been  the  ruling  passion, 
it  could  not  be  expected  but  that  some  forward 
spirits  would  break  the  restraints  of  prudence,  and 
take  a summary  method  to  put  a stop  to  their  op- 
pressions. Several  persons  had  declared  that  they 
would  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  than  suffer  dis- 
traints; and  associations  were  formed  for  mutual 
support.  At  Exeter  the  sheriff  was  resisted,  and 
driven  off  with  clubs ; the  women  having  prepared 
hot  spits  and  scalding  water  to  assist  in  the  opposi- 
tion, as  Thurton  testified  in  his  deposition  on  the 
occasion.  At  Hampton  he  was  beaten,  and  his 
sword  was  taken  from  him ; then  he  was  seated  on 
a horse,  and  conveyed  out  of  the  province  to  Salis- 
bury with  a rope  about  his  neck,  and  his  feet  tied 
under  the  horse’s  belly.  Justice  Robe  attempted  to 
commit  some  of  the  rioters ; but  they  were  rescued 
by  the  way,  and  both  the  justice  and  the  sheriff 
were  struck  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  The 
troop  of  horse,  under  Mason’s  command,  was  then 
ordered  to  turn  out  completely  mounted  and  armed, 
to  assist  in  suppressing  the  disorders ; but  when  the 
day  came  not  one  trooper  appeared.  Cranfield, 
thus  finding  his  efforts  ineffectual,  and  his  authority 
contemptible,  w'as  obliged  to  desist. 

The  agent  had  been  a long  time  in  England, 
waiting  for  the  depositions  which  were  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  him  in  support  of  the  complaint 
which  he  was  to  exhibit.  Cranfield  and  his  crea- 
tures here  did  all  they  could  to  retard  the  business ; 
first,  by  imprisoning  Vaughan,  and  then  by  refusing 
to  summon  and  swear  witnesses  when  applied  to  by 
others,  who  were  obliged  to  go  into  the  neighbour- 
ing governments,  to  get  their  depositions  authenti- 
cated ; and  after  all  the  proof  was  defective,  as  they 
had  not  access  to  the  public  records.  The  agent, 
however,  exhibited  his  complaint  against  Cranfield 
in  general  terms,  consisting  of  eight  articles.  “ That 
he  had  engrossed  the  power  of  erecting  courts,  and 
establishing  fees  exclusive  of  the  assembly;  that  he 
had  not  followed  the  directions  in  his  commission 
respecting  Mason’s  controversy,  but  had  caused  it 
to  be  decided  on  the  spot  by  courts  of  his  own  con- 
stitution, consisting  wholly  of  persons  devoted  to 
his  interest ; that  exorbitant  charges  had  been  ex- 
acted, and  some,  who  were  unable  to  satisfy  them, 
had  been  imprisoned;  that  others  had  been  obliged 
to  submit,  for  want  of  money  to  carry  on  the  suits ; 
that  he  had  altered  the  value  of  silver  money  ; that 
he  had  imprisoned  sundry  persons  w-ithout  just  cause; 
that  he,  with  his  council,  had  assumed  legislative 
authority,  without  an  assembly ; and,  that  he  had 
done  his  utmost  to  pre  rent  the  people  from  laying 
their  complaints  before  the  king,  and  procuring  the 
necessary  evidence.” 

The  complaint  was  referred  to  the  board  of  trade, 
who  transmitted  copies  of  it,  and  of  the  several 
proofs,  to  Cranfield,  and  summoned  him  make  his 
defence;  directing  him  to  deliver  to  the  adve-ae 
party,  copies  of  all  the  affidavits  wmch  should  be 
taken  in  his  favour;  to  let  all  persons  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  records;  and  to  give  all  needful  assis- 
tance to  them  in  collecting  their  evidence  against  him. 

When  he  had  received  this  letter  he  suspended 
Mason’s  suits,  till  the  question  concerning  the  le- 
gality of  the  courts  should  be  decided.  He  also  or- 
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dered  the  secretary  to  give  copies  to  those  who 
should  apply  for  them.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
complained  that  the  people,  on  their  part,  had  been 
equally  reserved,  in  secreting  the  records  of  the 
several  towns,  so  that  Mason  upon  enquiry  could 
Hot  find  where  they  were  deposited ; and  the  town 
clerks,  when  summoned,  had  solemnly  sworn  that 
they  knew  neither  where  the  books  were  concealed 
nor  who  had  taken  them  out  of  their  possession. 

(1685.)  The  necessary  evidence  on  both  sides 
being  procured,  a new  complaint  was  drawn  up, 
consisting  of  twelve  articles,  which  were,  “ That  at 
the  first  session  of  the  assembly,  Cranfield  had  chal- 
lenged  the  power  of  legislation  and  settlement  of  the 
affairs  to  himself  against  the  words  of  the  commis- 
sion; That  he  had  by  purchase  or  mortgage  from 
Mason,  made  himself  owner  of  the  province,  and  so 
was  not  likely  to  act  impartially  between  Mason  and 
the  inhabitants:  That  he  had  made  courts,  whereof 
both  judges  and  jurors  had  agreed  with  Mason  for 
their  own  lands,  and  some  had  taken  deeds  of  him 
for  other  men’s  lands,  so  that  they  were  engaged  by 
thew  interest  to  set  up  Mason’s  title:  Tha°t  Mason 
had  sued  forty  persons,  and  cast  all;  and  that  the 
governor’s  interposal  to  state  the  cases,  as  by  his 
commission  he  was  directed,  had  been  refused  though 
desired;  and  that  the  defendants*  pleas  grounded 
on  the  laws  of  England  were  rejected:  That  they 
could  not  reconcile  the  verdict  with  the  attachment, 
nor  the  execution  with  the  verdict,  nor  their  prac- 
tice under  colour  of  the  execution  with  either;  that 
the  verdict  found  the  lands  sued  for  according  to  the 
royal  commission  and  instructions,  and  that  the  com- 
mission only  gave  power  to  state  the  case  if  Mason 
and  the  people  could  not  agree;  but  the  execution 
took  land  and  all:  That  the  charge  of  every  action 
was  about  6/.,  though  nothing  was  done  in  court  but 
reading  the  commission,  and  some  blank  grants 
without  hand  or  seal;  and  these  were  not  read  for 
one  case  in  ten : That  court  charges  were  exacted 
in  money,  which  many  had  not;  who  though  they 
tendered  cattle,  were  committed  to  prison  for  non- 
payment: That  ministers,  contrary  to  his  majesty’s 
commission,  which  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all  protestants,  had  their  dues  withheld  from  them 
even  those  that  were  due  before  Cranfield  came, 
and  were  threatened  with  six  months*  imprisonment 
for  not  administering  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  liturgy : That  though  the  general  assembly 
agreed  that  Spanish  money  should  pass  by  weight 
the  governor  and  council  ordered  pieces  of  eio-ht  to 
pass  for  6s.,  though  under  weight:  That  men*  were 
commonly  compelled  t-o  enter  into  bonds  of  great 
penalty,  to  appear  and  answer  to  what  should  be 
objected  against  them,  when  no  crime  was  alleged: 
That  they  had  few  laws  but  those  made  by  the  go- 
vernor and  council,  when  his  commission  directed 
the  general  assembly  to  make  laws:  That  the  courts 
were  kept  in  a remote  corner  of  the  province;  and 
the  sheriff  was  a stranger  and  had  no  visible  estate 
and  so  was  not  responsible  for  failures.” 

Upon  this  complaint  a hearing  was  had  before  the 
lords  of  trade,  on  Tuesday  the  10th  of  March  : and 
their  lordships  reported  to  the  king,  on  three  articles 
only  of  the  complaint,  viz.  “That  Cranfield  had  not 
pursued  his  instructions  with  regard  to  Mason’s  con- 
troversy ; but  instead  thereof  had  caused  courts  to 
Vie  held  and  titles  to  be  decided,  with  exorbitant  costs; 
and  that  he  had  exceeded  his  power  in  regulating  the 
value  of  coins.”  This  report  was  accepted,  and  the 
king’s  pleasure  therein  signified  to  him.  At  the 
same  time,  his  request  for  absence  being  granted,  he, 


on  receipt  of  the  letters,  privately  embarked  on 
board  a vessel  for  Jamaica;  and  from  thence  went 
to  England,  where  he  obtained  the  collectorship  o» 
Barbadoes.  At  his  departure,  Barefoote,  the  deputy- 
governor,  took  the  chair,  which  he  held  till  he  was 
superseded  by  Dudley’s  commission,  as  president 
of  New  England. 

Cranfield’s  ill  conduct  must  be  ascribed  in  a great 
measure  to  his  disappointment  of  the  gains  which  he 
expected  to  acquire  by  the  establishment  of  Mason’s 
title,  which  could  be  his  only  inducement  to  accept 
of  the  government.  This  disappointment  inflaming 
his  temper,  naturally  vindictive  and  imperious,  urged 
him  to  actions  not  only  illegal,  but  cruel  and  un- 
manly. Had  there  been  the  least  colour,  either  of 
zeal  or  policy,  for  the  severity  exercised  in  the  pro- 
secution of  Moody,  candour  would  oblige  us  to  make 
some  allowance  for  human  frailty.  "His  ordering 
the  members  of  the  assembly  to  be  made  constables, 
was  a mode  of  revenge  disgraceful  to  the  character 
of  the  supreme  magistrate.  From  the  same  base 
disposition,  he  is  said  to  have  employed  spies  and 
pimps,  to  find  matter  of  accusation  against  people  in 
their  clubs,  and  private  discourse.  And  his  deceit 
was  equal  to  his  malice  ; for,  being  at  Boston  when 
the  charter  of  that  colony  was  called  in  question, 
and  the  people  were  solicitous  to  ward  off  the  danger, 
he  advised  them  to  make  a private  offer  of  two  thou- 
sand guineas  to  the  king,  promising  to  represent 
them  in  a favourable  light;  but  when  they,  not  sus- 
pecting his  intention,  followed  his  advice,  and  shewed 
him  the  letter  which  they  had  wrote  to  their  agents 
for  that  purpose,  he  treacherously  represented  them 
as  “ disloyal  rogues and  made  them  appear  so 
ridiculous  that  their  agents  were  ashamed  to  be  seen 
at  court.  However,  when  he  had  quitted  the  coun- 
try, and  had  time  for  reflection,  he  grew  ashamed  of 
his  misconduct,  and  while  he  was  collector  at  Bar- 
badoes, made  a point  of  treating  the  masters  of  ves- 
sels, and  other  persons  who  went  thither  from  Pas- 
cataqua,  with  particular  respect. 

Although  the  decision  of  titles  in  Cranfield’s 
courts  had  been  represented,  in  the  report  of  the 
lords,  as  extrajudicial,  and  a royal  order  had  been 
thereupon  issued  to  suspend  any  farther  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  Mason  till  the  matter  should  be  brought 
before  the  king  in  council,  pursuant  to  the  directions 
in  the  commission ;— yet  Barefoote  suffered  executions 
which  had  before  been  issued  to  be  extended,  and 
persons  to  be  imprisoned  at  Mason’s  suit.  This  oc- 
casioned a fresh  complaint  and  petition  to  the  king, 
which  was  sent  by  Weare,  who  about  this  time  mad* 
a second  voyage  to  England,  as  agent  for  the  } ^ 
vince  and  attorney  to  Yaughan,  to  manage  an  appeal 
from  several  verdicts,  judgments,  decrees  and  fines, 
which  had  been  given  against  him  in  the  courts  here, 
one  of  which  was  on  the  title  to  his  estate.  An  at- 
tempt being  made  to  levy  one  of  the  executions  in 
Dover,  a number  of  persons  forcibly  resisted  the 
officer,  and  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  design. 
Warrants  were  then  issued  against  the  rioters,  and 
the  sheriff  with  his  attendants  attempted  to  seize 
them  while  the  people  were  assembled  for  divine 
service.  This  caused  an  uproar  in  the  congregation 
in  which  a young  heroine  distinguished  herself  bj 
knocking  down  one  of  the  officers  with  her  Bible. 

1 hey  were  all  so  roughly  handled  that  they  wer& 
glad  to  escape  with  their  lives. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  shew  the  en- 

Imity  of  the  people  to  these  measures,  and  their  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  authors  of  them,  there  are  still 
preserved  the  original  depositions  on  oath,  of  Bare 
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foote  and  Mason,  relating  to  an  assault  made  on 
their  persons  by  Thomas  Wiggen  and  Anthony  Nut- 
ter, who  had  been  members  of  the  assembly.  These 
two  men  came  to  Barefoote’s  house,  where  Mason 
lodged,  and  entered  into  discourse  with  him  about 
his  proceedings  ; denying  his  claim,  and  using  such 
language  as  provoked  him  to  take  hold  of  Wiggen, 
with  an  intention  to  thrust  him  out  at  the  door.  But 
Wiggen  being  a stronger  man,  seized  him  by  his 
cravat,  and  threw  him  into  the  fire,  where  his  clothes 
and  one  of  his  legs  were  burned.  Barefoote,  at- 
tempting to  help  him,  met  with  the  same  fate,  and 
had  two  of  his  ribs  broken  and  one  of  his  teeth  beaten 
out  in  the  struggle.  The  noise  alarmed  the  servants, 
who  at  Mason’s  command  brought  his  sword,  which 
Nutter  took  away,  making  sport  of  their  misery.  A 
farther  specimen  of  the  contempt  in  which  these 
men  were  held,  even  by  the  lower  class  of  people, 
expressed  in  their  own  genuine  language,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  affidavit : “ Mary  Rann,  aged 
thirty  years  or  thereabouts,  witnesseth,  that  the  21st 
day  of  March  84,  being  in  company  with  Seabank 
Hog,  I heard  her  say — it  was  very  hard  for  the  go- 
vernor of  this  province  to  strike  Sam.  Seavy  before 
he  spoke;  the  said  Hog  said  also,  that  it  was  well 
the  said  Seavy’s  mother  was  not  there  for  the  go- 
vernor, for  if  she  had,  there  had  been  bloody  work 
for  him.  I heard  the  said  Hog  say  also,  that  the 
governor  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  were  a crev^ 
of  pitiful  curs,  and  did  they  want  earthly  honour  ? if 
they  did,  she  would  pull  off  her  head  clothes,  and 
come  in  her  hair  to  them,  like  a parcel  of  pitiful 
beggarly  curs  as  they  wrere;  come  to  undo  us  both 
body  and  soul ; they  could  not  be  contented  to  take 
our  estates  from  us,  but  they  have  taken  away  the 
gospel  also,  which  the  devil  would  have  them  for  it.” 
Sworn  in  the  court  of  pleas,  held  at  Great  Island, 
the  7th  of  Nov.  1684. — R.  Chamberlain,  Prothon.” 
Nothing  else  occurred  d-uring  Barefoote’s  short 
administration,  except  a treaty  of  friendship  between 
the  Indians  of  Penacook  and  Saco,  on  the  one  part; 
and  the  people  of  Newr  Hampshire  and  Maine  on 
the  other.  The  foundation  of  this  treaty  seems  to 
have  been  laid  in  Cranfield’s  project  of  bringing 
down  the  Mohawks  on  the  eastern  Indians ; which 
had  once  before  proved  a pernicious  measure ; as 
they  made  no  distinction  between  those  tribes 
which  were  at  .peace  with  the  English,  and  those 
which  were  at  war.  Some  of  the  Penacook  Indians, 
who  had  been  at  Albany  after  Cranfield’s  journey 
to  New  York,  reported  on  their  return,  that  the 
Mohawks  threatened  destruction  to  all  the  eastern 
Indians,  from  Narrhaganset  to  Pechypscot.  Hag- 
kins,  a chief  of  the  tribe,  had  informed  Cranfield  in 
the  spring  of  the  danger  he  apprehended,  and  had 
implored  assistance  and  protection,  but  had  been 
treated  with  neglect.  In  August  the  Penacook  and 
Saco  Indians  gathered  their  corn,  and  removed  their 
families ; which  gave  an  alarm  to  their  English 
neighbours,  as  if  they  were  preparing  for  war. 
Messengers  being  sent  to  demand  the  reason  of  their 
movement,  were  informed  that  it  was  the  fear  of  the 
Mohawks,  whom  they  daily  expected  to  destroy 
them;  and  being  asked  why  they  did  not  come  in 
among  the  English  for  protection,  they  answered, 
lest  the  Mohawks  should  hurt  the  English  on  their 
account.  Upon  this  they  were  persuaded  to  enter 
into  an  agreement ; and  accordingly  their  chiefs 
being  assembled  with  the  council  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  a deputation  from  the  province  of  Maine,  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  wherein  it  was  stipulated,  that 
all  future  personal  injuries  on  either  side  should, 


upon  complaint,  be  immediately  redressed ; that  in- 
formation should  be  given  of  approaching  danger 
from  enemies ; that  the  Indians  should  not  remove 
their  families  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eng- 
lish without  giving  timely  notice,  and  if  they  did 
that  it  should  be  taken  for  a declaration  of  war ; 
and,  that  while  these  articles  were  observed  the 
English  would  assist  and  protect  them  against  .be 
Mohawks  and  all  other  enemies.  The  danger  was 
but  imaginary,  and  the  peace  continued  for  about 
four  years.  \ 

(1686.)  Though  Mason  was  hitherto  disappointed 
in  his  views  <if  recovering  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
province,  he  endeavoured  to  lay  a foundation  for 
realising  his  claim  to  the  waste  lands.  A purchase 
having  been  made  from  the  Indians,  by  Jonathan 
Tyng,  and  nineteen  others,  of  a tract  of  land  on 
both  sides  the  river  Merrimack,  six  miles  in  breadth, 
from  Souhegan  river  to  Winnipiseogee  lake;  Ma- 
son, by  deed,  confirmed  the  same,  reserving  to  him- 
self and  his  heirs  the  yearly  rent  of  ten  shillings. 
This  was  called  the  million  acre  purchase.  About 
the  same  lime  he  farmed  out  to  Hezekiah  Usher  and 
his  heirs,  the  mines,  minerals,  and  ores,  within  the 
limits  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  term  of  one  thou- 
sand years;  reserving  to  himself  one  quarter  part  of 
the  royal  ores  and  one  seventeenth  of  the  baser 
sorts ; and  having  put  his  affairs  here  in  the  best 
order  that  the  times  would  admit,  he  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, to  attend  the  hearing  of  Vaughan’s  appeal  to 
the  king. 

The  administration  of  Dudley  as  President , and  An- 
drosse  as  Governor  of  New  England — Mason's  far- 
ther attempt — His  disappointment  and  death — Re- 
volution, in  Eng lan d—Sa l e to  Allen— His  commission 
for  the  government. 

When  an  arbitrary  government  is  determined  to 
infringe  the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  is  easy  to  find 
pretences  to  support  the  most  iniquitous  claims. 
King  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  was  making  large  strides  toward  despotism. 
Charters,  which  obstructed  his  pernicious  views, 
were,  by  a perversion  of  the  law,  decreed  forfeited. 
The  city  of  London,  and  most  of  the  corporations  in 
England,  either  suffered  the  execution  of  these  sen- 
tences, or  tamely  surrendered  their  franchises  to 
the  all-grasping  hand  of  power.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  in  this  general  wreck  of  privileges, 
the  colonies  of  New  England  could  escape.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  had  long  been  viewed  with 
a jealous  eye.  Though  the  king  had  repeatedly  as- 
sured them  of  his  protection,  and  solemnly  confirmed 
their  charter  privileges ; yet  their  spirit  and  princi 
pies  were  so  totally  dissonant  to  the  corrupt  views 
of  the  court,  that  intriguing  men  found  easy  access 
to  the  royal  ear,  with  complaints  against  them.  Of 
these  the  most  inveterate  and  indefatigable  was 
Randolph,  who  made  no  less  than  eight  voyages  in 
nine  years  across  the  Atlantic,  on  this  mischievous 
business.  They  were  accused  of  extending  their 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  patent : of 
invading  the  prerogative  by  coining  money ; or  not 
allowing  appeals  to  the  king  from  their  courts  ; and 
of  obstructing  the  execution  of  the  navigation  and 
trade  laws.  By  the  king’s  command  agents  were 
sent  over  to  answer  these  complaints.  They  found 
the  prejudice  against  the  colony  so  strong,  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  withstand  it;  and  solicited  instruc- 
tions whether  to  submit  to  the  king’s  pleasure,  or  to 
let  the  proceedings  against  them  be  issued  in  form 
of  law.  A solemn  consultation  being  held,  at  which 
3 K 
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the  clergy  assisted,  it  was  determined  “ to  die  by 
the  hands  of  others  rather  than  by  their  own.” 
Upon  notice  of  this,  the  agents  quitted  England; 
and  Randolph,  as  the  angel  of  death,  soon  followed 
them,  bringing  a writ  of  quo  warranto  from  the 
King’s  Bench;  but  the  soire  facias  which  issued 
from  the  chancery  did  not  arrive  till  the  time  fixed 
for  their  appearance  was  elapsed:  this,  however, 
was  deemed  too  trivial  an  error  to  stop  the  proceed- 
ings ; judgment  was  entered  against  them,  and  the 
charter  declared  forfeited. 

The  king  died  before  a new  form  of  government 
was  settled;  but  there  could  be  no  hope  of  favour 
from  his  successor,  who  inherited  the  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples of  his  brother,  and  was  publicly  known  to  be 
a bigoted  papist. 

The  intended  alteration  in  the  government  was 
introduced  in  the  same  gradual  manner  as  it  had 
been  in  New  Hampshire.  A commission  was  issued, 
in  which  Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  was  appointed  pre- 
sident of  his  majesty’s  territory  and  dominion  of 
New  England;  William  Stoughton,  deputy  presi- 
dent; Simon  Bradstreet,  Robert  Mason,  John  Fitz 
Winthrop,  John  Pynchon,  Peter  Bulkley,  Edward 
Randolph,  Wait  Winthrop,  Richard  Warton,  John 
Usher,-  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  Bartholomew  Gedney, 
Jonathan  Tyng,  Dudley  Bradstreet,  John  Hinckes, 
and  Edward  Tyng,  counsellors.  Their  jurisdiction 
extended  over  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  and  the  Narrhaganset  or  King’s  Province. 
These  gentlemen  were  mostly  natives  of  the  country, 
some  of  them  had  been  magistrates,  and  one  of  them 
governor  under  the  charter.  No  house  of  deputies 
was  mentioned  in  the  commission. 

The  new  form  of  government  took  place  on  the 
25th  day  of  May,  1686;  and  on  the  10th  of  June, 
an  order  of  council,  was  issued  for  settling  the  county 
courts,  which  consisted  of  such  members  of  the 
council  as  resided  in  each  county,  and  any  others  of 
them  who  might  be  present,  with  such  justices  as 
were  commissioned  for  the  purpose.  These  courts 
had  the  power  of  trying  and  issuing  all  civil  causes, 
and  all  criminal  matters  under  life  or  limb ; from 
them  an  appeal  was  allowed  to  a superior  court,  held 
three  times  in  the  year  at  Boston  for  the  whole 
territory ; and  from  thence  appeals,  in  certain  cases, 
might  be  had  to  the  king  in  council.  Juries  were 
pricked  by  the  marshal  and  one  justice  of  each 
county,  in  a list  given  them  by  the  select  men  of  the 
towns  A probate  court  was  held  at  Boston  by  the 
president,  and  “ in  the  other  provinces  and  remote 
counties  ” by  a judge  and  clerk  appointed  by  the 
president.  The  territory  was  divided  into  fom- 
counties,  viz.,  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Hamp- 
shire; and  three  provinces,  viz1.,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  and  King’s  province.  By  another  order  of 
the  same  date,  town  taxes  could  not  be  assessed  but 
by  allowance  of  two  justices;  and  the  members  of  the 
council  were  exempted  from  paying  any  part  thereof. 

Things  were  conducted  with  tolerable  decency', 
and  the  innovations  were  rendered  as  little  grievous 
as  possible;  that  the  people  might  be  induced  more 
readily  to  submit  to  the  long  meditated  introduction 
of  a governor-general. 

In  December  following,  Sir  Edmund  Androsse, 
wrho  had  been  governor  of  New  York,  arrived  at 
Boston  with  a commission,  appointing  him  captain- 
general  and  governor  in  chief  of  the  territory  and 
dominion  of  New  England,  in  which  the  colony  of 
Plymouth  was  now  included.  By  this  commission, 
the  governor  with  his  council,  five  of  whom  were  a 
quorum,  were  empowered  to  make  such  laws,  im- 


pose such  taxes,  and  apply  them  to  such  purposes, 
as  they  should  think  proper.  They  were  also  em* 
powered  to  grant  lands  on  such  terms,  and  subject 
to  such  quit-rents,  as  should  be  appointed  by  the 
king.  Invested  with  such  powers,  these  men  were 
capable  of  the  most  extravagant  actions.  Though 
Androsse,  like  his  master,  began  his  administration 
with  the  fairest  professions,  yet  like  him  he  soon 
violated  them,  and  proved  himself  a fit  instrument 
for  accomplishing  the  most  execrable  designs.  Those 
of  his  council  who  were  backward  in  aiding  his  ra- 
pacious intentions  were  neglected.  Seven  being 
sufficient  for  a full  board,  he  selected  such  only  as 
were  devoted  to  him,  and  writh  their  concurrence  did 
what  he  pleased.  Randolph  and  Mason  were  at 
first  among  his  confidents  ; but  afterward,  when  New 
York  was  annexed  to  his  government,  the  members 
from  that  quarter  were  most  in  his  favour.. 

(1687.)  To  particularize  the  many  instances  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  which  the  country  suffered 
from  these  men,  is  not  within  the  design  of  this 
work.  Let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  press  was 
restrained,  liberty  of  conscience  infringed,  exorbi- 
tant fees  and  taxes  demanded  without  the  voice  or 
consent  of  the  people,  who  had  no  privilege  of  re- 
presentation. The  charter  being  vacated,  it  was 
pretended  that  all  titles  to  land  were  annulled;  and 
as  to  Indian  deeds,  Androsse  declared  them  no  bet- 
ter than  “ the  scratch  of  a bear’s  paw.”  Land- 
holders were  obliged  to  take  out  patents  for  their 
estates  which  they  had  possessed  forty  or  fifty  years; 
for  these  patents  extravagant  fees  were  exacted,  and 
those  wjio  would  not  submit  to  this  imposition,  had 
writs  of  intrusion  brought  against  them,  and  their 
land  patented  to  others.  To  hinder  the  people  from 
consulting  about  the  redress  of  their  grievances, 
town  meetings  were  prohibited,  except  one  in  the 
month  of  May  for  the  choice  of  town  officers:  and  to 
prevent  complaints  being  carried  to  England,  no 
person  was  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  country  with- 
out express  leave  from  the  governor.  But  notwith- 
standing all  the  vigilance  of  the  governor,  his  emis- 
saries and  his  guards,  the  resolute  and  indefatigable 
Increase  Mather,  minister  of  the  second  church  in 
Boston,  and  president  of  the  college,  got  on  board  a 
ship  and  sailed  for  England,  with  complaints  in  the 
name  of  the  people  against  the  governor,  which  he 
delivered  with  his  own  hand  to  the  king;  but  finding 
no  hope  of  redress,  he  waited  the  event  of  the  revo- 
lution which  was  then  expected. 

(1688.)  When  the  people  groaned  under  so  many 
real  grievances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  fears  and 
jealousies  suggested  some  that  were  imaginary. 
They  believed  Androsse  to  be  a papist ; that  he  had 
hired  the  Indians,  and  supplied  them  with  ammuni- 
tion to  destroy  their  frontier  settlements  ; and  that 
he  wras  preparing  to  betray  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  At  the  same  time,  the  large 
strides  that  King  James  the  Second  was  making 
toward  the  establishment  of  popery  and  despotism 
raised  the  most  terrible  apprehensions ; so  that  the 
report  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
England  was  received  here  with  the  greatest  joy. 
Androsse  was  so  alarmed  at  the  news,  that  he  im- 
prisoned the  man  who  brought  a copy  of  the  prince’s 
declaration,  and  published  a proclamation, /'com- 
manding all  persons  to  be  in  readiness,  to  oppose 
“ any  invasion  from  Holland,”  which  /met  with  as 
much  disregard  as  one  he  had  iss.uea  before,  ap- 
pointing a day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  oi  a 
Prince  of  Wales 

(1689.)  The  people  had  now  borne  these  in  nova® 
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tions  and  impositions  for  about  three  years : their 
patience  was  worn  out,  and  their  native  love  of 
freedom  kindled  at  the  prospect  of  deliverance.  The 
news  of  a complete  revolution  in  England  had  not 
reached  them ; yet  so  sanguine  were  their  expecta- 
tions, so  eager  were  they  to  prove  that  they  were 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  with  their  brethren  at 
home,  that  upon  the  rumour  of  an  intended  massacre 
in  the  town  of  Boston  by  the  governor’s  guards, 
they  were  wrought  up  to  a degree  of  fury.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  April  the  town  was  in  arms, 
and  the  country  flocking  in  to  their  assistance. 
The  governor,  and  those  who  had  fled  with  him  to 
the  fort,  were  seized  and  committed  to  prison.  The 
gentlemen  who  had  been  magistrates  under  the 
charter,  with  Bradstreet,  the  late  governor,  at  their 
head,  assumed  the  name  of  a council  of  safety,  and 
kept  up  a form  of  government,  in  the  exigency  of 
affairs,  till  orders  arrived  from  England;  when  An- 
drosse  and  his  accomplices  were  sent  home  as  pri- 
soners of  state,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the 
king’s  pleasure. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  had  thajr  share  of 
sufferings  under  this  rapacious  administration  ; and 
Mason  himself  did  not  escape.  Having  attended 
the  hearing  of  Vaughan’s  appeal  to  the  king,  which 
was  decided  in  Mason’s  favour;  the  judgment  ob- 
tained here,  being  affirmed;  and  having  now  the 
fairest  prospect  of  realising  his  claim,  he  returned 
hither  in  the  spring  of  1687,  but  found  his  views 
obstructed  in  a manner  which  he  little  expected. 
The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a set  of  un- 
principled men,  who  looked  with  envy  on  the  large 
share  of  territory  which  Mason  claimed,  and  were 
for  parcelling  it  out  among  themselves.  The  new 
judges  delayed  issuing  executions  on  the  judgments 
which  he  had  formerly  recovered,  and  the  attorney- 
general,  Graham,  W'ould  not  allow  that  he  had  power 
to  grant  lands  by  leases.  This  confirmed  the  people 
in  their  opinion  of  the  invalidity  of  his  claim,  and 
rendered  them  more  averse  to  him  than  ever.  At 
length,  however,  he  obtained  from  Dudley,  the  chief 
justice,  a writ  of  cei'tiorari,  directed  to  the  late  judges 
of  New  Hampshire,  by  which  his  causes  were  to  be 
removed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  whole  territory, 
then  held  at  Boston ; but  before  this  could  be  done, 
death  put  an  end  to  his  hopes,  and  relieved  the  peo- 
ple for  a time  from  their  fears.  Being  one  of  Sir 
Edmund’s  council,  and  attending  him  on  a journey 
from  New  York  to  Albany;  he  died  at  Esopus,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  ofhis  age  ; leaving  two  sons,  John 
and  Robert,  the  heirs  of  his  claim  and  controversy. 

The  revolution  at  Boston,  though  extremely  pleas- 
ing to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  left  then  in  an 
unsettled  state.  They  waited  the  arrival  of  orders 
from  England;  but  none  arriving,  and  the  people’s 
minds  being  uneasy,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
principal  gentlemen,  that  a convention  of  deputies 
from  each  of  the  towns  should  consider  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  The  convention-parliament  in 
England  was  a sufficient  precedent  to  authorize  this 
proceeding.  Deputies  were  accordingly  chosen,  and 
instructed  to  resolve  upon  some  method  of  govern- 
ment (1690.)  At  their  first  meeting  they  came  to 
no  conclusion  ; but  afterward  they  thought  it  best  to 
return  to  their  ancient  union  with  Massachusetts. 
A petition  for  this  purpose  being  presented,  they 
were  readily  admitted  till  the  king’s  pleasure  should 
be  known,  and  members  were  sent  to  the  general 
court  which  met  there  in  this  and  the  two  following 
years.  The  gentlemen  who  had  formerly  been  in 
commission  for  the  peace,  the  militia  and  the  civil 


offices,  were  by  town  votes  approved  by  the  general 
court,  restored  to  their  places,  and  ancient  laws  and 
customs  continued  to  be  observed. 

(1691.)  Had  the  inclination  of  the  people  been 
consulted,  they  would  gladly  have  been  annexed  to 
that  government.  This  was  well  known  to  Mather 
and  the  other  agents,  who,  when  soliciting  for  a 
new  charter,  earnestly  requested  that  New  Hamp- 
shire might  be  included  in  it.  But  it  was  answered 
that  the  people  had  expressed  an  aversion  from  it, 
and  desired  to  be  under  a distinct  government. 
This  could  be  founded  only  on  the  reports  which 
had  been  made  by  the  commissioners  in  1665,  and 
by  Randolph  in  his  narrative.  The  true  reason  for 
denying  the  request  was,  that  Mason’s  two  heirs 
had  sold  their  title  to  the  lands  in  New  Hampshire 
to  Samuel  Allen  of  London,  merchant,  for  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds — the  entail  having  been 
previously  docked  by  a fine  and  recovery  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench ; and  Allen  was  now  solicit- 
ing a recognition  of  his  title  from  the  crown,  and  a 
commission  for  the  government  of  the  province. 
When  the  inhabitants  were  informed  of  what  was 
doing,  they  again  assembled  by  deputies  in  conven- 
tion, and  sent  (1691)  a petition  to  the  king,  praying 
thatthey  might  be  annexed  to  the  Massachusetts.  The 
petition  was  presented  by  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  and 
they  were  amused  by  some  equivocal  promises  of 
success  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham;  but  Allen’s 
importunity  coinciding  with  the  king’s  inclination, 
effectually  frustrated  their  attempt.  The  claim  which 
Allen  had  t-o  the  lands  from  Naumkeag,  to  three 
miles  northward  of  Merrimack,  was  noticed  in  the 
Massachusetts  charter  (1692) ; and  he  obtained  a 
commission  for  the  government  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  which  his  son-in-law,  John  Usher,  then  in  Lon- 
don, was  appointed  lieut.-governor,  with  power  to 
execute  the  commission  in  Allen’s  absence.  The 
counsellors  named  in  the  governor’s  instructions 
were  John  Usher,  lieut.-governor,  John  Hinckes, 
Nathaniel  Fryer,  Thomas  Graffort,  Peter  Coffin, 
Henry  Green,  Robert  Eliot,  John  Gerrish,  John 
Walford,  and  John  Love.  The  governor  was  in- 
structed to  send  to  the  secretary  of  state  the  names 
of  six  other  persons  suitable  for  counsellors.  Three 
were  a quorum,  but  the  instructions  were  that  nothing 
should  be  done  unless  five  were  present,  except  in 
extraordinary  emergencies.  Major  Vaughan,  Na- 
thaniel Weare,  and  Richard  Waldron,  were  after- 
ward added  to  the  number. 

The  council  was  composed  of  men  who,  in  general, 
had  the  confidence  of  the  people  ; but  Usher  was 
very  disagreeable,  not  only  as  he  had  an  interest  in 
Allen’s  claim  to  the  lands,  but  as  he  had  been  one 
of  Sir  Edmund  Androsse’s  adherents,  and  an  active 
instrument  in  the  late  oppressive  government  He 
arrived  with  the  commission  and  took  upon  him  the 
command,  on  the  13th  day  of  August.  The  people 
again  submitted,  with  extreme  reluctance,  to  the 
unavoidable  necessity  of  being  under  a government 
distinct  from  Massachusetts. 

The  year  1692  was  remarkable  for  a great  morta- 
lity in  Portsmouth  and  Greenland  by  the  small  pox. 
The  infection  was  brought  in  bags  of  cotton  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  there  being  but  few  people 
who  were  acquainted  with  it,  the  patients  suffered 
greatly,  and  but  few  recovered. 

The  war  with  the  French  and  Indiam,  commonly 
called  King  William' t war. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  country  to  have  enemies 
of  different  kinds  to  (contend  with  at  the  same  time. 
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While  the  changes  above  related  were  taking  place 
in  their  government,  a fresh  war  broke  out  on  their 
frontiers,  which,  though  ascribed  to  divers  causes, 
was  really  kindled  by  ihe  rashness  of  the  same  per- 
sons who  were  making  havock  of  their  liberties. 

The  lands  from  Penobscot  to  Nova  Scotia  had 
been  ceded  to  the  French,  by  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
in  exchange  for  the  island  of*  St.  Christopher.  On 
these  lands  the  baron  de  St.  Castine  had  for  many 

ears  resided,  and  carried  on  a large  trade  with  the 

ndiaus,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  connected ; 
having  several  of  their  women,  beside  a daughter  of 
the  sachem  Madokawando,  for  his  wives.  The  lands 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  crown  of  England 
to  the  duke  of  York  (at  that  time  King  James  the 
Second)  interfered  with  Castine’s  plantation,  as  the 
duke  claimed  to  the  river  St.  Croix.  A fort  had 
been  built  by  his  order  at  Pemaquid,  and  a garrison 
stationed  there  to  prevent  any  intrusion  on  his  pro- 
perty. In  1686  a ship  belonging  to  Pascataqua 
landed  some  wines  at  Penobscot,  supposing  it  to  be 
within  the  French  territory.  Palmer  and  West,  the 
duke's  agents  at  Pemaquid,  went  and  seized  the 
wines;  but  by  the  influence  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor in  England,  an  order  was  obtained  for  the  res- 
toration of  them.  Hereupon  a new  line  was  run, 
which  took  Castine’s  plantation  into  the  duke’s  ter- 
ritory. In  the  spring  of  1688,  Androsse  went  in  I 
the  Rose  frigate,  and  plundered  Castine’s  house  and 
fort,  leaving  only  t-he  ornaments  of  his  chapel  to 
console  him  for  the  loss  of  his  arms  and  goods.  This 
base  action  provoked  Castine  to  excite  the  Indians 
to  a new  war,  pretences  for  which  were  not  wanting 
on  their  part.  They  complained  that  the  tribute  of 
corn  which  had  been  promised  by  the  treaty  of  1678, 
had  been  withheld ; that  the  fishery  of  the  river  Saco 
had  been  obstructed  by  seines;  that  their  standing 
corn  had  been  devoured  by  cattle  belonging  to  the 
English ; that  their  lands  at  Pemaquid  had  been 
patented  without  their  consent ; and  that  they  had 
been  fraudulently  dealt  with  in  trade.  Some  of 
these  complaints  were  doubtless  well  grounded  ; but 
none  of  them  were  ever  enquired  into  or  redressed. 

They  began  to  make  reprisals  at  North  Yarmouth 
by  killing  cattle.  Justice  Blackman  ordered  sixteen 
of  them  to  be  seized  and  kept  under  guard  at  Fal- 
mouth ; but  others  continued  to  rob  and  capture  the 
inhabitants.  Androsse,  who  pretended  to  treat  the 
Indians  with  mildness,  commanded  those  whom 
Blackman  had  seized  to  be  set  at  libertv.  But  this 
mildness  had  not  the  desired  effect; 'the  Indians 
kept  their  prisoners,  and  murdered  some  of  them  in 
their  barbarous  sports.  Androsse  then  changed  his 
measures,  and  thought  to  frighten  them  with  an 
army  of  700  men,  which  he  led  into  their  country 
in  the  month  of  November.  The  rigor  of  the  season 
proved  fatal  to  some  of  his  men  ; but  he  never  saw 
an  Indian  in  his  whole  march.  The  enemy  were 
quiet  during  the  winter. 

(1689.)  After  the  revolution,  the  gentlemen  who 
assumed  the  government  took  some  precautions  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  They  sent  mes- 
sengers and  presents  to  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
who  answered  them  with  fair  promises ; but  their 
prejudice  against  the  English  was  too  inveterate  to 
be  allayed  by  such  means  as  these. 

Thirteen  years  had  almost  elapsed  since  the  sei- 
zure of  the  400  Indians,  at  Cochecho,  by  Major 
Waldron;  during  all  which  time  an  inextinguish- 
able thirst  of  revenge  had  been  cherished  among 
them,  which  never  till  now  found  opportunity  for 
gratification.  Wonolanset,  one  of  the  sachems  of 


Penacook,  who  was  dismissed  with  his  people  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure,  always  observed  his  father’s  dy- 
ing charge,  not  to  quarrel  with  the  English ; but 
Hagkins,  another  sachem,  who  had  been  treated 
with  neglect  by  Cranfield,  was  more  ready  to  listen 
to  the  seducing  invitations  of  Castine’s  emissaries. 
Some  of  those  Indians,  who  were  then  seized  and 
sold  into  slavery  abroad,  had  found  their  way  home, 
and^  could  not  rest  till  they  had  their  revenge.  Ac- 
cordingly a confederacy  being  formed  between  the 
tribes  of  Penacook  and  Pigwacket,  and  the  strange 
Indians  (as  they  were  called)  who  were  incorporated 
with  them,  it  was  determined  to  surprise  the  major 
and  his  neighbours,  among  whom  they  had  all  this 
time  been  peaceably  conversant. 

In  that  part  of  the  town  of  Dover  which  lies  about 
the  first  falls  in  the  river  Cochecho,  were  five  gar- 
risoned houses ; three  on  the  north  side,  called  re- 
spectively, Waldron,  Otis,  and  Heard ; and  two  on 
the  south  side,  Peter  Coffin  and  his  son’s.  These 
houses  were  surrounded  with  timber  walls,  the  gates  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  house  doors,  were  secured  with 
bolts  amO>ars.  The  neighbouring  families  retired 
to  these  IRmses  by  night ; but  by  an  unaccountabla 
negligence,  no  watch  was  kept.  The  Indians  who 
were  daily  passing  through  the  town,  visiting  and 
trading  with  the  inhabitants,  as  usual  in  time  of 
peace,  viewed  their  situation  with  an  attentive  eye- 
Some  hints  of  a mischievous  design  had  been  given 
out  by  their  squaws;  but  in  such  dark  and  ambi- 
guous terms  that  no  one  could  comprehend  their 
meaning.  Some  of  the  people  were  uneasy ; but 
Waldron,  who,  from  a long  course  of  experience, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  and  on 
other  occasions  had  been  ready  enough  to  suspect 
them,  was  now  so  thoroughly  secure,  that  when 
some  of  the  people  hinted  their  fears  to  him,  he 
merrily  bad  them  to  go  and  plant  their  pumpkins, 
saying  that  he  would  tell  them  when  the  Indian* 
would  break  out.  The  very  evening  before  the  mis- 
chief was  done,  being  told  by  a young  man  that  the 
town  was  iull  of  Indians,  and  the  people  were  much 
concerned ; he  answered  that  he  knew  the  Indian* 
verv  well,  and  there  wras  no  danger. 

The  plan  which  the  Indians  had  preconcerted  was, 
that  two  squaws  should  go  to  each  of  the  garrisoned 
houses  in  the  evening,  and  ask  leave  to  lodge  by  tbs 
fire;  that  in  the  night  when  the  people  were  asleep 
they  should  open  the  doors  and  gates,  and  give  tha 
signal  by  a whistle,  upon  which  the  strange  Indians, 
who  were  to  be  within  hearing,  should  rush  in,  and 
take  their  long  meditated  revenge.  This  plan  being 
ripe  for  execution,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the 
27th  of  June,  two  squaws  applied  to  each  of  tbs 
garrisons  for  lodging,  as  they  frequently  did  in  time 
of  peace.  They  were  admitted  into  all  but  the 
younger  Coffin’s,  and  the  people,  at  their  request, 
shewed  them  how  to  open  the  doors,  in  case  they 
should  have  occasion  to  go  out  in  the  night.  Mesan- 
dowit,  one  of  their  chiefs,  went  to  Waldron’s  garri- 
son, and  was  kindly  entertained,  as  he  had  often 
been  before.  The  squaws  told  the  major,  that  a 
number  of  Indians  were  coming  to  trade  with  him 
the  next  day,  and  Mesandowit  while  at  sapper,  with 
his  usual  familiarity,  said,  “ Brother  Waldron,  what 
would  you  do  if  the  strange  Indians  should  come  ?** 
The  major  carelessly  answered,  that  he  could  as- 
semble 100  men,  by  lifting  up  his  finger.  In  this 
unsuspecting  confidence  the  family  retired  to  rest. 

When  all  was  quiet,  the  gates  were  opened  and 
the  signal  given.  The  Indians  entered,  set  a guard 
at  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the  major’s  apartment. 
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which  was  an  inner  room.  Awakened  by  the  noise, 
he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  though  now  advanced  in 
life  to  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he  retained  so  much 
vigour  as  to  drive  them  with  his  sword  through  two 
or  three  doors,  but  as  he  was  returning  for  his  other 
arms,  they  came  behind  him,  stunned  him  with  a 
hatchet,  drew  him  into  his  hall,  and  seating  him  in 
an  elbow  char  on  a long  table  insultingly  asked  him, 
“ Who  shall  judge  Indians  now  ?”  They  then 
obliged  the  people  in  the  house  to  get  them  some 
victuals : and  when  they  had  done  eating,  they  cut 
the  major  across  the  breast  and  belly  with  knives, 
each  one  with  a stroke  saying,  “ I cross  out  my  ac- 
count.” They  then  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears,  forcing 
them  into  his  mouth — and  when,  spent  with  the  loss 
of  blood,  he  was  falling  down  from  the  table,  one  of 
them  held  his  own  sword  under  him,  which  put  an 
end  to  his  misery.  They  also  killed  his  son  in  law 
Abraham  Lee;  but  took  his  daughter  Lee  with  se- 
veral others,  and  having  pillaged  the  house,  left  it 
on  fire.  Otis’s  garrison,  which  was  next  to  the 
major’s,  met  with  the  same  fate;  he  was  killed,  with 
several  others,  and  his  wife  and  child  were  captured. 
Heard’s  was  saved  by  the  barking  of  a dog  just  as 
the  Indians  were  entering:  Elder  Wentworth,  who 
was  awakened  by  the  noise,  pushed  them  out,  and 
falling  on  his  back,  set  his  feet  against  the  gate  and 
held  it  till  he  had  alarmed  the  people;  two  balls 
were  fired  through  it  but  both  missed  him.  Coffin’s 
house  was  surprised,  but  as  the  Indians  had  no  par- 
ticular enmity  to  him,  they  spared  his  life,  and  the 
lives  of  his  family,  and  contented  themselves  with 
pillaging  the  house.  Finding  a bag  of  money,  they 
made  him  throw  it  by  handfulls  on  the  floor,  while 
they  amused  themselves  in  scrambling  for  it.  They 
then  went  to  the  house  of  his  son  who  would  not  ad- 
mit the  squaws  in  the  evening,  and  summoned  him 
to  surrender,  promising  him  quarter:  he  declined 
their  offer,  and  determined  to  defend  his  house,  till 
they  brought  out  his  father  and  threatened  to  kill 
him  before  his  eyes;  filial  affection  then  overcame 
his  resolution,  and  he  surrendered.  They  put  both 
families  together  into  a deserted  house,  intending  to 
reserve  them  for  prisoners;  but  while  the  Indians 
were  busy  in  plundering,  they  all  escaped. 

Twenty-three  people  were  killed  in  this  surprisal, 
and  twenty-nine  were  captured;  five  or  six  houses 
with  the  mills  were  burned;  and  so  expeditious  were 
the  Indians  in  the  execution  of  their  plot,  that  be- 
fore the  people  could  be  collected  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  town  to  oppose  them,  they  fled  with  their 
prisoners  and  booty.  As  they  passed  by  Heard’s 
garrison  in  their  retreat,  they  tired  upon  it,  but  the 
people  being  prepared  and  resolved  to  defend  it,  and 
the  enemy  being  in  haste,  it  was  preserved.  The  pre- 
servation of  its  owner  was  more  remarkable. 

Elizabeth  Heard,  with  her  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,  and  some  others,  were  returning  in  the 
night  from  Portsmouth;  they  passed  up  the  river  in 
their  boat  unperceived  by  the  Indians,  who  were 
then  in  possession  of  the  houses;  but  suspecting 
danger  by  the  noise  which  they  heard,  after  they 
had  landed  they  betook  themselves  to  Waldron’s 
garrison,  where  they  saw  lights,  which  they  imagined 
were  set  up  for  direction  to  those  w ho  might  be  seek- 
ing a refuge.  They  knocked  and  begged  earnestly 
for  admission,  but  no  answer  being  given,  a young 
man  of  the  company  climbed  up  the  wall,  and  saw, 
to  his  inexpressible  surprise,  an  Indian  standing  in 
the  door  of  the  house  with  his  gun.  The  woman 
was  so  overcome  with  the  fright  that  she  was  unable 
to  fly,  but  begged  her  children  to  shift  for  them- 


selves, and  they  with  heavy  hearts  left  her.  When 
she  had  a little  recovered  she  crawled  into  some 
bushes,  and  lay  there  till  day-light:  she  then  per- 
ceived an  Indian  comipg  toward  her  with  a pistol  in 
his  hand,  he  looked  at  her  and  went  away;  return- 
ing, he  looked  at  her  again,  and  she  asked  him  what 
he  would  have.  He  made  no  answer,  but  ran  yell- 
ing to  the  house,  and  she  saw  him  no  more.  She 
kept  her  place  till  the  house  was  burned  and  the 
Indians  were  gone,  and  then  returning  home  found 
her  own  house  safe.  Her  preservation  in  these 
dangerous  circumstances  was  more  remarkable,  if 
(as  it  is  supposed)  it  was  an  instance  of  justice  and 
gratitude  in  the  Indians : for  at  the  time  when  tho 
400  were  seized  in  1676,  a young  Indiau  escaped 
and  took  refuge  in  her  house,  where  she  concealed 
him;  in  return  for  which  kindness  he  promised  her 
that  he  would  never  kill  her,  nor  any  of  her  family 
in  any  future  war,  and  that  he  would  use  his  influ- 
ence with  the  other  Indians  to  the  same  purpose. 
This  Indian  was  one  of  the  party  who  surprised  the 
place,  and  she  was  well  known  to  the  most  of  them. 

The  same  day,  after  the  mischief  was  done,  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Addington,  written  by  order 
of  the  government,  directed  to  Major  Waldron,  giving 
him  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Indians  to  sur- 
prise him  under  pretence  of  trade,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  son.  This  design  was  communicated 
to  Governor  Bradstreet  by  Major  Henchman  of 
Chelmsford,  who  had  learned  it  of  the  Indians.  The 
letter  was  dispatched  from  Boston,  the  day  before, 
by  Mr.  Weare;  but  some  delay  which  he  met  with 
at  Newbury  ferry  prevented  its  arrival  in  season. 

The  prisoners  taken  at  this  time  were  mostly  car- 
ried to  Canada,  and  sold  to  the  French;  and  these, 
so  far  as  can  be  learned,  were  the  first  that  ever 
were  carried  thither.  One  of  these  prisoners  was 
Sarah  Gerrish,  a remarkably  fine  child,  of  seven 
years  old,  and  grand-daughter  of  Major  Waldron, 
in  whose  house  she  lodged  that  fatal  night.  Some 
circumstances  attending  her  captivity  are  truly  af- 
fecting. When  she  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
the  Indians  in  the  house,  she  crept  into  another  bed, 
and  hid  herself  under  the  clothes  to  escape  their 
search.  She  remained  in  their  hands  till  the  next 
winter,  and  was  sold  from  one  to  another  several 
times.  An  Indian  girl  once  pushed  her  into  a river; 
but,  catching  by  the  bushes,  she  escaped  drowning, 
yet  durst  not  tell  how  she  came  to  be  wet.  Once 
she  was  so  weary  with  travelling,  that  the  did  not 
awake  in  the  morning  till  the  Indians  were  gone, 
and  then  found  herself  alone  in  the  woods,  covered 
with  snow,  and  without  any  food;  having  found 
their  tracks,  she  went  crying  after  them  till  they 
heard  her  and  took  her  with  them.  At  another  time 
they  kindled  a great  fire,  and  the  young  Indians  told 
her  s“he  was  to  be  roasted.  She  burst  into  tears, 
threw  her  arms  round  her  master’s  neck,  and  begged 
him  to  save  her,  which  he  promised  to  do  if  she 
would  behave  well.  Being  arrived  in  Canada,  she 
was  bought  by  the  Intendant’s  lady,  who  treated  her 
courteously,  and  sent  her  to  a nunnery  for  educa- 
tion. But  when  Sir  William  Phips  was  at  Quebec 
she  was  exchanged,  and  returned  to  her  friends, 
with  whom  she  lived  till  she  was  sixteen  years  old. 

The  wife  of  Richard  Otis  was  taken  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  infant  daughter  of  three  months  old. 
The  French  priests  took  this  child  under  their  care, 
baptised  her  by  the  name  of  Christina,  and  educated 
her  in  the  Romish  religion.  She  passed  some  time 
in  a nunnery,  but  declined  taking  the  veil,  and  wai 
married  to  a Frenchman,  by  whom  she  had  two 
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children.  But  her  desire  to  see  New  England  was 
so  strong,  that  upon  au  exchange  of  prisoners  in 
1714,  being  then  a widow,  she  left  both  her  children, 
who  were  not  permitted  to  come  with  her,  and  re- 
turned home,  where  she  abjured  the  Romish  faith. 
M.  Siguenot,  her  former  confessor,  wrote  her  a flatter- 
ing letter,  warning  her  of  her  danger,  inviting  her  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church,  and  re- 
peating many  gross  calumnies  which  had  formerly 
been  vented  against  Luther  and  the  other  reformers. 
This  letter  being  shewn  to  Governor  Burnet,  he 
wrote  her  a sensible  and  masterly  answer,  refuting 
the  arguments,  and  detecting  the  falsehoods  it  con- 
tained: both  these  letters  were  printed.  She  was 
married  afterwards  to  Captain  Thomas  Baker,  who 
had  been  taken  at  Deerfield  in  1704,  and  lived  in 
Dover,  where  she  was  born,  till  the  year  1773. 
The  Indians  had  been  seduced  to  the  French  inter- 
est by  popish  emissaries,  who  had  begun  to  fascinate 
♦beta  with  their  religious  and  national  prejudices. 
They  had  now  learned  to  call  the  English  heretics, 
and  that  to  extirpate  them  as  such  was  meritorious 
in  the  sight  of  heaven.  When  their  minds  were 
filled  with  religious  frenzy,  they  became  more  bitter 
and  implacable  enemies  than  before ; and  finding 
the  sale  of  scalps  and  prisoners  turn  to  good  account 
in  Canada,  they  had  still  farther  incitement  to  con- 
tinue their  depredations,  and  prosecute  their  ven- 
geance. 

The  necessity  of  vigorous  measures  was  now  so 
pressing,  that  parties  were  immediately  dispatched, 
one  umler  Captain  Noyes  to  Penacook,  where  they 
destroyed  the  corn,  but  the  Indians  escaped  ; another 
from  Pascataqua,  under  Captain  Wincal,  to  Win- 
nipiseogee,  whither  the  Indians  had  retired,  as  John 
Church,  who  had  been  taken  at  Cocheco,  and  escaped 
from  them,  reported:  one  or  two  Indians  were  killed 
there,  and  their  corn  cut  down.  But  these  excur- 
sions proved  of  small  service,  as  the  Indians  had 
little  to  lose,  and  could  find  a home  wherever  they 
could  find  game  and  fish. 

In  the  mouth  of  August  Major  Swaine,  with  seven 
or  eight  companies  raised  by  the  Massachusetts  go- 
verment,  marched  to  the  eastward;  and  Major 
Church,  with  another  party,  consisting  of  English 
and  Indians,  from  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  soon  fol- 
lowed them.  While  these  forces  were  on  their 
march,  the  Indians,  who  lay  in  the  woods  about 
Oyster  river,  observed  how  many  men  belonged  to 
Hucking’s  garrison  ; and  seeing  them  all  go  out 
one  morning  to  work,  nimbly  ran  between  them  and 
the  house,  and  killed  them  all,  being  in  number 
eighteen,  except  one  who  had  passed  the  brook. 
They  then  attacked  the  house,  in  which  were  only 
two  boys,  one  of  whom  was  lame,  with  some  women 
and  children.  The  boys  kept  them  off  for  some 
time,  and  wounded  several  of  them.  At  length  the 
Indians  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  even  then  the 
boys  would  not  surrender  till  they  had  promised 
them  to  spare  their  lives.  They  perfidiously  mur- 
dered three  or  four  of  the  children  ; one  of  them  was 
set  on  a sharp  stake,  in  the  view  of  its  distressed 
mother,  who,  with  the  other  women  and  the  boys, 
were  carried  captive.  One  of  the  boys  escaped  the 
next  day.  Captain  Garner,  with  his  company,  pur- 
sued the  euemy,  but  did  not  come  up  with  them. 

The  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  companies  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eastward,  settled  garrisons  in  conve- 
nient places,  and  had  some  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy  at  Casco  and  Blue  Point.  On  their  return. 
Major  Swaine  sent  a party  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries 
under  Lieutenant  Flagg  toward  Winnipiseogee  to 


make  discoveries.  These  Indians  held  a consulta- 
tion in  their  own  language ; and  having  persuaded 
their  lieutenant,  sith  two  men,  to  return,  nineteen 
of  them  tarried  out  eleven  days  longer ; in  which 
time  they  found  the  enemy,  staid  with  them  twc 
nights,  and  informed  them  of  every  thing  which  they 
desired  to  know;  upon  which  the  enemy  retired  to 
their  inaccessible  deserts,  and  the  forces  returned 
without  finding  them,  and  in  November  were  dis- 
banded. 

Nothing  was  more  welcome  to  the  distressed  in- 
habitants of  the  frontiers  than  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, as  they  then  expected  a respite  from  their  suf- 
ferings. The  deep  snows  and  cold  weather  were 
commonly  a good  security  against  an  attack  from 
the  Indians ; but  when  resolutely  set  on  mischief, 
and  instigated  by  popish  enthusiasm,  no  obstacles 
could  prevent  the  execution  of  their  purposes. 

(1690.)  The  Count  de  Frontenac,  now  governor 
of  Canada,  was  fond  of  distinguishing  himself  by 
enterprises  against  the  American  subjects  of  King 
William,  with  whom  his  master  was  at  war  in 
Europe.  For  this  purpose  he  detached  three  parties 
of  French  and  Indians  from  Canada  in  the  winter, 
who  were  to  take  three  different  routes  into  the  En- 
glish territories.  One  of  these  parties  marched 
from  Montreal,  and  destroyed  Schenectada,  a Dutch 
village  on  the  Mohawk  river,  in  the  province  of 
New  York.  This  action,  which  happened  at  an 
unusual  time  of  the  year,  in  the  month  of  February, 
alarmed  the  whole  country ; and  the  eastern  settle- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  on  their  guard.  On  the 
18th  day  of  March,  another  party,  which  came  from 
Trois  Rivieres,  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur 
Hertel,  an  officer  of  great  repute  in  Canada,  found 
their  way  to  Salmon  falls,  a settlement  on  the  river 
which  divides  New  Hampshire  from  the  province  of 
Maine.  This  party  consisted  of  fifty-two  men,  of 
whom  twenty-five  were  Indians  under  Hoophood,  a 
noted  warrior.  They  began  the  attack  at  day-break, 
in  three  different  places.  The  people  were  sur- 
prised ; but  flew  to  arms,  and  defended  themselves 
in  the  garrisoned  houses,  with  a bravery  which  the 
enemy  themselves  applauded.  But  as  in  all  such 
onsets  the  assailants  have  the  greatest  advantage, 
so  they  here  proved  too  strong  for  the  defendants ; 
about  thirty  of  the  bravest  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
surrendered  at  discretion,  to  the  number  of  fifty- 
four,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  women  and 
children.  Alter  plundering,  the  enemy  burned  tne 
houses,  mills  and  barns,  with  the  cattle,  which  were 
within  doors,  and  then  retreated  into  the  woods, 
whither  they  were  pursued  by  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  men,  suddenly  collected  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  who  came  up  with  them  in  the  after- 
noon, at  a narrow  bridge  on  Wooster’s  river.  Her- 
tel, expecting  a pursuit,  had  posted  his  men  advan- 
tageously on  the  opposite  bank.  The  pursuers  ad- 
vanced with  great  intrepidity,  and  a warm  engage- 
ment ensued,  which  lasted  till  night,  when  they  re- 
tired with  the  loss  of  four  or  five  killed;  the  enemy, 
by  their  own  account,  lost  two,  one  of  whom  was 
Hertel’s  nephew;  his  son  was  wounded  in  the  knee; 
another  Frenchman  was  taken  prisoner,  who  was  so 
tenderly  treated  that  he  embraced  the  protestant 
faith,  and  remained  in  the  country.  Hertel,  on  his 
way  homeward,  met  with  a third  party  who  had 
marched  from  Quebec,  and  joining  his  company  10 
them,  attacked  and  destroyed  the  fort  and  settle- 
ment at  Casco,  the  next  May.  Thus  the  three  ex- 
peditions planned  by  Count  Frontenac  proved  suc- 
cessful ; but  the  glory  of  them  was  much  tarnished 
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by  acts  of  cruelty,  which  Christians  should  be  ashamed 
to  countenance,  though  perpetrated  by  savages. 

The  following  instances  of  cruelty,  exercised  to- 
wards the  prisoners  taken  at  Salmon  falls,  are  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Mather.  Robert  Rogers,  a corpulent 
man,  being  unable  to  carry  the  burden  which  the 
Indians  imposed  upon  him,  threw  it  in  the  path  and 
went  aside  in  the  woods  to  conceal  himself.  They 
found  him  by  his  track,  stripped,  beat,  and  pricked 
him  with  their  swords:  then  tied  him  to  a tree  and 
danced  round  him  till  they  had  kindled  a fire.  They 
gave  him  time  to  pray,  and  take  leave  of  his  fellow 
prisoners,  who  were  placed  round  the  fire  to  see  his 
death.  They  pushed  the  fire  toward  him,  and  when 
he  was  almost  stifled,  took  it  away  to  give  him  time 
to  breathe,  and  thus  prolong  his  misery;  they  drown- 
ed his  dying  groans  with  their  hideous  singing  and 
yelling,  all  the  while  dancing  round  the  fire,  cutting 
off  pieces  of  his  flesh  and  throwing  them  in  his  face... 
When  he  was  dead  they  left  his  body  broiling  on 
the  coals,  in  which  state  it  was  found  by  his  friends 
and  buried.  Mehetabel  Goodwin  was  taken  with  a 
child  of  five  months  old;  when  it  cried  they  threat- 
ened to  kill  it,  which  made  the  mother  go  aside  and 
sit  for  hours  together  in  the  snow  to  lull  it  to  sleep; 
her  master  seeing  that  this  hindered  her  from  tra- 
velling, took  the  child,  struck  its  head  against  a tree, 
and  hung  it  on  one  of  the  branches;  she  would  have 
buried  it  but  he  would  not  let  her,  telling  her  that 
if  she  came  again  that  way  she  might  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  it.  She  was  carried  to  Canada,  and  after 
five  years  returned  home.  Mary  Plaisted  was  taken 
out  of  her  bed,  having  lain  in  but  three  weeks:  they 
made  her  travel  with  them  through  the  snow,  and 
“ to  ease  her  of  her  burden,”  as  they  said,  struck  the 
child’s  head  against  a tree,  and  threw  it  into  a river. 
An  anecdote  of  another  kind  may  relieve  the  reader 
after  these  tragical  accounts.  Thomas  Toogood  was 
pursued  by  three  Indians  and  overtaken  by  one  of 
them,  who  having  enquired  his  name,  was  preparing 
strings  to  bind  him,  holding  his  gun  under  his  arm, 
which  Toogood  seized  and  went  backward,  keeping 
the  gun  presented  at  him,  and  protesting  that  he 
would  shoot  him  if  he  alarmed  the  others  who  had 
stopped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  By  this 
dexterity  he  escaped  and  got  safe  into  Cochecho; 
while  his  adversary  had  no  recompense  in  his  power 
but  to  call  after  him  by  the  name  of  Nogood. 

After  the  destruction  of  Casco  the  eastern  settle- 
ments were  all  deserted,  and  the  people  retired  to 
the  fort  at  Wells.  The  Indians  then  came  up  west- 
ward, and  a party  of  them  under  Hoophood  some 
time  in  May  made  an  assault  on  Fox  Point,  in 
Newington,  where  they  burned  several  houses,  killed 
about  fourteen  people,  and  carried  away  six.  Thev 
were  pursued  by  the  Captains  Floyd  and  Greenleaf, 
who  came  up  with  them  and  recovered  some  of  the 
captives  and  spoil,  after  a skirmish  in  which  Hoop- 
hood  was  wounded  and  lost  his  gun.  This  fellow 
was  soon  after  killed  by  a party  of  Canada  Indians, 
who  mistook  him  for  one  of  the  Iroquois,  with  whom 
they  were  at  war.  On  the  4th  day  of  July,  eight 
persons  were  killed  as  they  wTere  mowing  in  a field 
near  Lamprey  river,  and  a lad  was  captured.  The 
next  day  they  attacked  Captain  Hilton’s  garrison 
at  Exeter,  which  was  relieved  by  Lieutenant  Ban- 
croft with  tne  loss  of  a few  of  his  men ; one  of  them, 
Simon  Stone,  received  nine  wounds  with  shot,  and 
two  strokes  of  a hatchet;  when  his  friends  came  to 
bury  him,  they  perceived  life  in  him,  and  by  the 
application  of  cordials  he  revived,  to  the  amazement 
of  all. 


Two  companies  unde-  the  Captains  Floyd  and 
Wiswal  were  now  scouting,  and  on  the  6th  day  of 
July  discovered  an  Indian  track,  which  they  pur- 
sued till  they  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Wheel- 
wright’s Pond,  [in  Lee]  where  a bloody  engagemen 
ensued  for  some  hours,  in  which  Wiswal,  his  lieu- 
tenant, Flagg,  and  serjeant  Walker,  with  twelve 
more,  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  It  was  not 
known  how  many  of  the  enemy  fell,  as  they  always 
carried  off  their  dead.  Floyd  maintained  the  fight 
after  Wiswal’s  death,  till  his  men,  fatigued  and 
wounded,  drew  off,  which  obliged  him  to  follow. 
The  enemy  retreated  at  the  same  time  ; for  when 
Captain  Convers  went  to  look  after  the  wounded,  he 
found  seven  alive,  whom  he  brought  in  by  sunrise 
the  next  morning,  and  then  returned  to  bury  the 
dead.  The  enemy  then  went  westward,  and  in  the 
course  of  one  week  killed,  between  Lamprey  river 
and  Almsbury,  not  less  than  forty  people. 

The  cruelties  exercised  upon  the  captives  in  this 
war  exceeded,  both  in  number  and  degree,  any  in 
former  times.  The  most  healthy  and  vigorous  of 
them  were  sold  in  Canada,  the  weaker  were  sacri- 
ficed and  scalped  ; and  for  every  scalp  they  had  a 
premium.  Two  instances  only  are  remembered  of 
their  releasing  any  without  a ransom ; one  was  a 
woman  taken « from  Fox  Point,  who  obtained  her 
liberty  by  procuring  them  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
life:  the  other  was  at  York,  where,  after  they  had 
taken  many  of  the  people,  they  restored  two  aged 
women  and  five  children,  in  return  for  a generous 
action  of  Major  Church,  who  had  spared  the  lives 
of  as  many  women  and  children  when  they  fell  into 
his  hands  at  Amariscogin. 

The  people  of  New  England  now  looked  on  Ca- 
nada as  the  source  of  their  troubles,  and  formed  a 
design  to  reduce  it  to  subjection  to  the  crown  of 
England.  The  enterprise  was  bold  and  hazardous; 
but  had  their  ability  been  equal  to  the  ardour  of 
their  patriotism,  it  might  probably  have  been  accom- 
plished. Straining  every  nerve,  they  equipped  an 
armament  in  some  degree  equal  to  the  service. 
What  was  wanting  in  military  and  naval  discipline 
was  made  up  in  resolution;  and  the  command  was 
given  to  Sir  William  Phips,  an  honest  man,  and  a 
friend  to  his  country,  but  by  no  means  qualified  for 
such  an  enterprise.  Unavoidable  accidents  retarded 
the  expedition,  so  that  the  fleet  did  not  arrive  be- 
fore Quebec  till  October,  when  it  was  more  than 
time  to  return.  It  being  impossible  to  continue 
there  to  any  purpose,  and  the  troops  growing  sickly 
and  discouraged,  after  some  ineffectual  parade,  they 
abandoned  the  enterprise. 

This  disappointment  was  severely  felt.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  fleet  and  army  required  a supply  of 
money  which  could  not  readily  be  collected,  and  oc- 
casioned a paper  currency,  which  has  often  been 
drawn  into  precedent  on  like  occasions,  and  has 
proved  a fatal  source  of  the  most  complicated  and 
extensive  mischief.  The  people  were  almost  dispi- 
rited with  the  prospect  of  poverty  and  ruin.  In  this 
melancholy  state  of  the  country,  it  was  a happy  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Indians  voluntarily  came  in  with 
a flag  of  truce,  and  desire^  a cessation  of  hostilities. 
(1691.)  A conference  being  held  at  Sagadahock, 
they  brought,  in  ten  captives,  and  settled  a truce  till 
the  1st  day  of  May,  which  they  observed  till  the 
9tb  of  June,  when  they  attacked  Storer’s  garrison 
at  Wells,  but  were  bravely  repulsed.  About  the 
same  time  they  killed  two  men  at  Exeter,  aud  on 
the  29th  of  September,  a party  of  them  came  from 
the  eastward  in  canoes  to  Sandy  Bead,  Rve,  where 
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they  killed  and  captured  twenty-one  persons.  Cap- 
tain Sherburne  of  Portsmouth,  a worthy  officer,  was 
this  year  killed  at  Macquoit. 

(1692.)  The  next  winter,  the  country  being  alarm- 
ed with  the  destruction  of  York,  some  new  regula- 
tions were  made  for  the  general  defence.  Major 
Elisha  Hutchinson  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  militia,  by  whose  prudent  conduct  the 
frontiers  were  well  guarded,  and  so  constant  a com- 
munication was  kept  up,  by  ranging  parties,  from 
one  post  to  another,  that  it  became  impossible  for 
the  enemy  to  attack  in  theii  usual  way  by  surprise. 
The  good  effect  of  this  regulation  was  presently  seen. 
A young  man  being  in  the  woods  near  Cochecho, 
was  fired  at  by  some  Indians.  Lieutenant  Wilson 
immediately  went  out  with  eighteen  men  ; and  find- 
ing the  Indians,  killed  or  wounded  the  whole  party 
excepting  one.  This  struck  them  with  terror,  and 
kept  them  quiet  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and 
spring.  But  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  an  army  of 
French  and  Indians  made  a furious  attack  on  Storer’s 
garrison  at  Wells,  where  Captain  Convers  com- 
manded ; who  after  a brave  and  resolute  defence, 
was  so  happy  as  to  drive  them  off  with  great  loss. 

Sir  William  Phips,  being  now  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, continued  the  same  method  of  defence, 
keeping  out  continual  scouts  under  brave  and  expe- 
rienced officers.  This  kept  the  Indians  so  quiet, 
that  except  one  poor  family  which  they  took  at  Oys- 
ter river,  and  some  small  mischief  at  Quaboag,  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  destruction  made  by  them  du- 
ring the  year  1693.  Their  animosity  against  New 
England  was  not  quelled  ; but  they  needed  time  to 
recruit;  some  of  their  principal  men  were  in  cap- 
tivity. and  they  could  not  hope  to  redeem  them 
without  a peace.  To  obtain  it,  they  came  into  the 
fort  at  Pemaquid;  and  there  entered  into  a solemn 
covenant,  wherein  they  acknowledged  subjection  to 
the  crown  of  England ; engaged  to  abandon  the 
French  interest;  promised  perpetual  peace  ; to  for- 
bear private  revenge ; to  restore  all  captives,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  deliver  hostages  lor  the  due 
performance  of  their  engagements.  This  peace,  or 
rather  truce,  gave  both  sides  a respite,  which  both 
earnestly  desired. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  were  much  re- 
duced, their  lumber  trade  and  husbandry  being 
greatly  impeded  by  the  war.  Frequent  complaints 
were  made  of  the  burden  of  the  war,  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  the  dispiritedness  of  the  people. 
Once  it  is  said  in  the  council  minutes  that  they 
were  even  ready  to  quit  the  province.  The  governor 
was  obliged  to  impress  men  to  guard  the  outposts  : 
they  were  sometimes  dismissed  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  then  the  garrison  officers  called  to  account 
and  severely  punished  : yet  all  this  time  the  public 
debt  did  not  exceed  400/.  In  this  situation  they 
were  obliged  to  apply  to  their  neighbours  for  assis- 
tance ; but  this  was  granted  with  a sparing  hand. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  were  much  divided  and 
at  variance  among  themselves,  both  on  account  of 
the  new  charter  which  they  had  received  from  King 
William,  and  the  pretended  witchcrafts  which  have 
made  so  loud  a noise  in  the  world. 

(1694.)  The  engagements  made  by  the  Indians 
in  the  treaty  of  Pemaquid,  might  have  been  per- 
formed if  they  had  been  left  to  their  own  choice. 
But  the  French  missionaries  had  been  for  some  years 
very  assiduous  in  propagating  their  tenets  among 
them,  one  of  which  was,  “ that  to  break  faith  with 
heretics  was  no  sin.”  The  Sieur  de  Villieu,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Quebec 


when  Phips  was  before  it,  and  had  contracted  a 
strong  antipathy  to  the  New  Englanders,  being  now 
in  command  at  Penobscot,  he,  with  M.  Thury,  tho 
missionary,  diverted  Madokawando  and  the  othei 
sachems  from  complying  with  their  engagements ; 
so  that  pretences  were  found  for  detaining  the  Eng- 
lish captives,,  who  were  more  in  number,  and  of 
more  consequence,  than  the  hostages  whom  the  In- 
dians had  given.  Influenced  by  the  same  pernicious 
councils,  they  kept  a watchful  eye  on  the  frontier 
towns,  to  see  what  place  was  most  secure  and  might 
be  attacked  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  settle- 
ment at  Oyster  river,  within  the  town  of  Dover,  was 
pitched  upon  as  the  most  likely  place  ; and  it  is  said 
that  the  design  of  surprising  it  was  publicly  talked 
of  at  Quebec  two  months  before  it  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. Rumours  of  Indians  lurking  in  the  woods 
thereabout,  made  some  of  the  people  apprehend 
danger  : but  no  mischief  being  attempted,  they  ima- 
gined them  to  he  hunting  parties,  and  returned  to 
their  security.  At  length,  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions being  made,  Villieu,  with  a body  of  250  In 
dians,  collected  from  the  tribes  of  St.  John,  Penobs 
cot,  and  Norridgwog,  attended  by  a French  priest 
marched  for  the  devoted  place. 

Oyster  river  is  a stream  which  runs  into  the  west- 
ern branch  of  Pascataqua : the  settlements  were  on 
both  sides  of  it,  and  the  houses  chiefly  near  the 
water.  Here  were  twelve  garrisoned  houses  suffi- 
cient for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants ; but  appre- 
hending no  danger,  some  families  remained  at  their 
own  unfortified  houses,  and  those  who  were  in  the 
garrisons  were  but  indifferently  provided  for  defence, 
some  being  even  destitute  of  powder.  The  enemy 
approached  the  place  undiscovered,  and  halted  near 
the  falls  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  17th  of  July. 
Here  they  formed  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which 
was  to  go  on  each  side  of  the  river  and  plant  them- 
selves in  ambush,  in  small  parties,  near  every  house, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  attack  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  the  first  gun  to  be  the  signal.  John  Dean, 
whose  house  stood  by  the  saw-mill  at  the  falls,  in- 
tending to  go  from  home  very  early,  arose  before 
the  dawn  of  day,  and  was  shot  as  he  came  out  of  his 
door.  This  disconcerted  their  plan  : several  parties 
who  had  some  distance  to  go,  had  not  then  arrived 
at  their  stations:  the  people  in  general  were  imme- 
diatelv  alarmed  : some  of  them  had  time  to  make 
their  escape,  and  others  to  prepare  for  their  defence. 
The  signal  being  given,  the  attack  began  in  all  parts 
where  the  enemy  was  ready. 

Of  the  twelve  garrisoned  houses  five  were  destroy- 
ed, viz.  Adams’s,  Drews’s,  Edgerly’s,  Medar’s,  and 
Beard’s.  They  entered  Adams’s  without  resistance, 
where  they  killed  fourteen  persons ; one  of  them, 
being  a woman  with  child,  they  ripped  open.  The 
grave  is  still  to  be  seen  in  which  they  were  all  bu- 
ried. Drew  surrendered  his  garrison  on  the  promise 
of  security,  hut  was  murdered  when  he  fell  into 
their  hands  ; one  of  his  children,  a boy  of  nine  years 
old,  was  made  to  run  through  a lane  of  Indians  as  a 
mark  for  them  to  throw  their  hatchets  at,  till  they 
had  dispatched  him.  Edgerly’s  was  evacuated ; the 
people  took  to  their  boat,  and  one  of  them  was  mor- 
tally wounded  before  they  got  out  of  reach  of  the 
enemy’s  shot.  Beard’s  and  Medar’s  were  also  eva 
cuated,  and  the  people  escaped.  The  defenceless 
houses  were  nearly  all  set  on  fire,  the  inhabitants 
being  either  killed  or  taken  in  them,  or  else  in  en- 
deavouring to  fly  to  the  garrisons.  Some  escaped 
by  hiding  in  the  bushes  and  other  secret  places. 

Thomas  Edgerly,  by  concealing  himself  in  his 
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cellar,  preserved  his  house,  though  twice  set  on  fire. 
The  house  of  John  Buss,  the  minister,  was  destroyed 
with  a valuable  library.  He  was  absent,  his  wife 
and  family  fled  to  the  woods  and  escaped.  The  wife 
of  John  Dean,  at  whom  the  first  gun  was  fired,  was 
taken  with  her  daughter,  and  carried  about  two 
miles  up  the  river,  where  they  were  left  under  the 
care  of  an  old  Indian  while  the  others  returned  to 
their  bloody  work.  The  Indian  complained  of  a pain 
in  his  head,  and  asked  the  woman  what  would  be  a 
proper  remedy.  She  answered,  Occapee,  which  is 
the  Indian  word  for  rum,  of  which  she  knew  he  had 
taken  a bottle  from  her  house.  The  remedy  being 
agreeable,  he  took  a large  dose  and  fell  asleep ; and 
she  took  that  opportunity  to  make  her  escape,  with 
her  child,  into  the  woods,  and  kept  concealed  till 
they  were  gone. 

The  other  seven  garrisons,  viz.  Burnham’s,  Bick- 
ford's, Smith’s,  Bunker’s,  Davis’s,  Jones  and  Wood- 
man’s, were  resolutely  and  successfully  defended. 
At  Burnham’s  the  gate  was  left  open  : the  Indians, 
ten  in  number,  who  were  appointed  to  surprise  it, 
were  asleep  under  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  time 
that  the  alarm  was  given.  • A man  within,  who  had 
been  kept  awake  by  the  toothache,  hearing  the  first 
gun,  roused  the  people  and  secured  the  gate,  just  as 
the  Indians  who  were  awakened  by  the  same  noise  were 
entering.  Finding  themselves  disappointed,  they  ran 
to  Pitman's  defenceless  house,  and  forced  the  door  at 
the  moment  that  he  had  burst  a way  through  that 
end  of  the  house  which  was  next  to  the  garrison,  to 
which  he  with  his  family,  taking  advantage  of  the 
shade  of  some  trees,  it  being  moonlight,  happily  es- 
caped. Still  defeated,  they  attacked  the  house  of 
John  Davis,  which  after  some  resistance  he  surren- 
dered on  terms;  but  the  terms  were  violated,  and  the 
whole  family  either  killed  or  made  captives.  Thomas 
Bickford  preserved  his  house  in  a singular  manner. 
It  was  situated  near  the  river,  and  surrounded  with 
a palisade.  Being  alarmed  before  the  enemy  had 
reached  the  house,  he  sent  off  his  family  in  a boat, 
and  then  shutting  his  gate,  betook  himself  alone  to 
the  defence  of  his  fortress.  Despising  alike  the 
romises  and  threats  by  which  the  Indians  would 
ave  persuaded  him  to  surrender,  he  kept  up  a con- 
stant fire  at  them,  changing  his  dress  as  often  as  he 
could,  shewing  himself  with  a different  cap,  hat  or 
coat,  and  sometimes  without  either,  and  giving  di- 
rections aloud  as  if  he  had  a number  of  men  with 
him.  Finding  their  attempt  vain  the  enemy  with- 
drew’, and  left  him  sole  master  of  the  house  which  he 
had  defended  with  such  admirable  address.  Smith’s, 
Bunker’s,  and  Davis’s  garrisons,  being  seasonably 
apprised  of  the  danger,  were  resolutely  defended — 
one  Indian  was  supposed  to  be  killod  and  another 
wounded  by  a shot  from  Davis’s.  Jones’s  garrison 
was  beset  before  day;  Captain  Jones  hearing  his 
dogs  bark,  and  imagining  wolves  might  be  near, 
went  out  to  secure  some  swine  and  returned  unmo- 
lested. He  then  went  up  into  the  flankart  and  sat 
on  the  w’all.  Discerning  the  flash  of  a gun  he  drop- 
ped backward;  the  ball  entered  the  place  from 
whence  he  had  withdrawn  his  legs.  The  enemy 
from  behind  a rock  kept  firing  on  the  house  for  some 
time  and  then  quitted  it.  During  these  transactions 
the  French  priest  took  possession  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  employed  himself  in  writing  on  the  pulpit 
with  chalk,  but  the  house  received  no  damage. 

Those  parties  of  the  enemy  who  urere  on  the  south 
sine  of  the  river,  having  completed  their  destructive 
work,  collected  in  a field  adjoining  Burnham’s  gar- 
rison, where  they  insultingly  shewed  their  prisoners, 


and  derided  the  people,  thinking  themselves  cut  of 
reach  of  their  shot.  A young  man  from  the  centrv- 
box  fired  at  one  who  was  making  some  indecent, 
signs  of  defiance,  and  wounded  him  in  the  heei. 
Both  divisions  then  met  at  the  falls,  where  they  nad 
parted  the  evening  before,  and  proceeded  togetne? 
to  Captain  Woodman’s  garrison.  The  ground  being 
uneven,  they  approached  without  danger,  and  from 
behind  a hill  kept  up  a long  and  severe  fire  at  the 
hats  and  caps  which  the  people  within  held  up  on 
sticks  above  the  walls,  without  any  other  damage 
than  galling  the  roof  of  the  house.  At  length,  ap- 
prehending it  was  time  for  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bouring settlements  to  be  collected  in  pursuit  of 
them,  they  finally  withdrew;  having  killed  and  cap- 
tured between  ninety  and  a hundred  persons,  and 
burned  about  twenty  houses,  of  which  five  were  gar- 
risons. The  main  body  of  them  retreated  over  Win- 
nipiseogee  lake,  where  they  divided  their  prisoners, 
separating  those  in  particular  who  were  most  inti- 
mately connected,  in  which  they  often  took  a plea- 
sure suited  to  their  savage  nature. 

Among  these  prisoners  were  Thomas  Drew  and 
his  wife,  who  were  newly  married : he  was  carried 
to  Canada,  where  he  continued  two  years  and  was 
redeemed;  she  to  Norridgwog,  and  was  gone  four 
years,  in  which  the  endured  every  thing  but  death. 

She  was  delivered  of  a child  in  the  winter,  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  a violent  snow  storm;  being  unable 
to  suckle  her  child,  or  provide  it  any  food,  the  In- 
dians killed  it.  She  lived  fourteen  days  on  a de- 
coction of  the  bark  of  trees.  Once  they  set  her  to 
draw  a sled  up  a river  against  a piercing  north-west 
wind,  and  left  her.  She  was  so  overcome  with  the 
cold  that  she  grew  sleepy,  laid  down,  and  was  nearly 
dead  when  they  returned : they  carried  her  sense- 
less to  a wigwam,  and  poured  warm  water  down  her 
throat,  which  recovered  her.  After  her  return  to 
her  husband  she  had  fourteen  children;  they  lived 
together  till  he  was  ninety-three  and  she  eighty-nine 
years  of  age;  they  died  within  two  days  of  each 
other  and  were  buried  in  one  grave. 

About  forty  of  the  enemy  under  Toxus,  a Norridg- 
wog chief,  resolving  on  farther  mischief,  went  west- 
ward and  did  execution  as  far  as  Groton.  A smaller 
party  having  crossed  the  river  Pascataqua,  came  to 
a farm  where  Ursula  Cutts,  widow  of  the  deceased 
president,  resided,  who  imagining  the  enemy  had 
done  what  mischief  they  intended  for  that  time, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  remove  into  town  till  her 
haymaking  should  be  finished.  As  she  was  in  the 
field  with  her  labourers,  the  enemy  fired  from  an 
ambush  and  killed  her,  with  three  others.  Colonel 
Richard  Waldron  and  his  wife  with  her  infant  son 
(afterward  secretary)  had  almost  shared  the  same 
fate;  they  were  taking  boat  to  go  and  dine  with  this 
lady,  when  they  were  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  some 
friends  at  their  house;  while  at  dinner  they  were  in- 
formed of  her  death.  She  lived  about  two  miles 
above  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  had  laid  out  her 
farm  with  much  elegance.  The  scalps  taken  in  this 
w’hole  expedition  were  carried  to  Canada  by  Madoka- 
wando,  and  presented  to  Count  F rontenac,  from  whom 
he  received  the  reward  of  his  treacherous  adventure. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  more  mischief  by  the 
Indians  within  this  province  till  the  next  year  (1695), 
when,  in  the  month  of  July,  two  men  were  killed  at  j 
Exeter.  The  following  year  ( 1696),  on  the  7th  of 
May,  John  Church,  who  had  been  taken  and  escaped 
from  them  seven  years  before,  was  killed  and  scalped 
at  Cocheco,  near  his  own  house.  On  the  26tn  oi 
June,  an  attack  was  made  at  Portsmouth  plain  1 
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about  two  miles  from  the  town.  The  enemy  came 
from  York-nubble  to  Sandy-beach  in  canoes,  which 
they  had  there  among  the  bushes  near  the  shore. 
Some  suspicion  was  formed  the  day  before  by  reason 
of  the  cattle  running  out  of  the  woods  at  Little-har- 
bour; but  false  alarms  were  frequent,  and  this  was 
not  much  regarded.  Early  in  the  morning  the  at- 
tack was  made  on  five  houses  at  once ; fourteen  per- 
sons were  killed  on  the  spot,  one  was  scalped  and 
left  for  dead,  but  recovered,  and  four  were  taken. 
The  enemy  having  plundered  the  houses  of  what 
they  could  carry,  set  them  on  fire,  and  made  a pre- 
cipitate retreat  through  the  great  swamp.  A com- 
pany of  militia  under  Captain  Shackford  and  Lieu- 
tenant Libbey  pursued,  and  discovered  them  cooking 
their  breakfast,  at  a place  ever  since  called  Break 
fast-hill.  The  Indians  were  on  the  farther  side, 
having  placed  their  captives  between  themselves  and 
the  top  of  the  hill,  that  in  case  of  an  attack  they 
might  first  receive  the  fire.  The  lieutenant  urged 
to  go  round  the  hili,  and  come  upon  them  below  to 
cut  off  their  retreat;  but  the  captain  fearing  in  that 
case,  that  they  would,  according  to  their  custom, 
kill  the  prisoners,  rushed  upon  them  from  the  top 
of  the  hill,  by  which  means  they  retook  the  captives 
and  plunder,  but  the  Indians  rolling  down  the  hill 
escaped  into  the  swamp  and  got  to  their  canoes. 
Another  party,  under  another  commander,  was  then 
sent  out  in  shallops  to  intercept  them  as  they  should 
cross  over  to  the  eastward  by  night.  The  captain 
ranged  his  boats  in  a line,  and  ordered  his  men  to 
reserve  theii  fire  till  he  gave  the  watch-word.  It 
being  a calm  night  the  Indians  were  heard  as  they 
advanced;  but  the  captain,  unhappily  giving  the 
word  before  they  had  come  within  gun-shot,  they 
tacked  about  to  the  southward,  and  going  round  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  by  the  favour  of  their  light  canoes 
escaped.  The  watch-word  was  Crambo,  which  the 
captain  ever  after  bore  as  an  appendage  to  his  title. 
On  the  26th  day  of  July,  the  people  of  Dover  were 
waylaid  as  they  were  returning  from  the  public  wor- 
ship, when  three  were  killed,  three  wounded,  and 
three  carried  to  Penobscot,  from  whence  they  soon 
found  their  way  home. 

(1697.)  The  next  year,  on  the  10th  of  June,  the 
town  of  Exeter  was  remarkably  preserved  from  de- 
struction. A body  of  the  enemy  had  placed  them- 
selves near  the  town,  intending  to  make  an  assault 
in  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  A number  of 
women  and  children,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their 
friends,  went  into  the  fields,  without  a guard,  to 
gather  strawberries.  "When  they  were  gone,  some 
persons,  to  frighten  them,  fired  an  alarm;  which 
quickly  spread  through  the  town,  and  brought  the 
people  together  in  arms.  The  Indians,  supposing 
that  they  were  discovered,  and  quickened  by  fear, 
after  killing  one,  wounding  another,  and  taking  a 
child,  made  a hasty  retreat,  and  were  seen  no  more 
there.  But  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  they  waylaid 
and  killed  the  worthy  Major  Frost  at  kittery,  to 
whom  they  had  owed  revenge  ever  since  the  seizure 
of  the  four  hundred  at  Cocheco,  in  which  he  was 
concerned. 

The  same  year  an  invasion  of  the  country  was 
projected  by  the  French.  A fleet  was  to  sail  from 
France  to  Newfoundland,  and  thence  to  Penobscot, 
where,  being  joined  by  an  army  from  Canada,  an 
attempt  was  to  be  made  on  Boston,  and  the  sea  coast 
ravaged  from  thence  to  Pascataqua.  The  plan  was 
too  extensive  and  complicated  to  be  executed  in  one 
summer.  The  fleet  came  no  further  than  New- 
foundland; when  the  advanced  season,  and  scanti- 


ness of  provisions  obliged  them  to  give  over  the  de- 
sign- The  people  of  New  England  were  apprised 
ot  the  danger,  and  made  the  best  preparations  in 
their  power.  They  strengthened  their  fortifications 
on  the  coast,  and  raised  a body  of  men  to  defend  the 
frontiers  against  the  Indians,  who  were  expected  to 
co-operate  with  the  French.  Some  mischief  was 
done  by  lurking  parties  at  the  eastward ; but  New 
Hampshire  was  unmolested  by  them  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  and  the  whole  of  tho  following  year. 

ti698.)  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  Count  Fron- 
tenac  informed  the  Indians  that  he  could  not  anv 
longer  support  them  in  a war  with  the  English,  with 
whom  his  nation  was  now  at  peace.  He  therefore 
advised  them  to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  restore  their 
captives.  Having  suffered  much  by  famine,  and 
being  divided  iii  their  opinions  about  prosecuting 
the  war,  after  a long  time  they  were  brought  to  a 
treaty  (1699)  at  Casco,  where  they  ratified  their 
former  engagements;  acknowledged  subjection  to 
the  crown  of  England ; lamented  their  former  per- 
fidy, and  promised  future  peace  and  good  behaviour 
in  such  terms  as  the  commissioners  dictated,  and 
with  as  much  sincerity  as  could  be  expected.  At 
the  same  time  they  restored  those  captives  who  were 
able  to  travel  from  the  places  of  their  detention  to 
Casco  in  that  unfavourable  season  of  the  year ; giving 
assurance  for  the  return  of  the  others  in  the  spring; 
but  many  of  the  younger  sort,  both  males  and  fe 
males,  were  detained;  who,  mingling  with  the  In 
dians,  contributed  to  a succession  of  enemies  in  fu- 
ture wars  against  their  own  country. 

A general  view’  of  an  Indian  war  will  give  a just 
idea  of  those  distressing  times,  and  be  a proper  close 
to  this  narration. 

The  Indians  were  seldom  or  never  seen  before 
they  did  execution.  They  appeared  not  in  the  open 
field,  nor  gave  proofs  of  a truly  masculine  courage; 
but  did  their  exploits  by  surprise,  chiefly  in  the 
morning,  keeping  themselves  hid  behind  logs  and 
bushes,  near  the  paths  in  the  woods,  or  the  fences 
contiguous  to  the  doors  of  houses  ; and  their  lurking 
holes  could  be  known  only  by  the  report  of  their 
guns,  which  was  indeed  but  feeble,  as  they  were 
sparing  of  ammunition,  and  as  near  as  possible  to 
their  Object  before  they  fired.  They  rarely  assaulted 
a house  unless  they  knew  there  would  be  but  little 
resistance,  and  it  has  been  afterwards  knov/n  that 
they  have  lain  in  ambush  for  days  together,  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  the  people  at  their  work,  without 
daring  to  discover  themseives.  One  of  their  chiefs, 
who  had  got  a woman’s  riding-hood  among  his  plun- 
der, would  put  it  on,  in  an  evening,  and  walk  into 
the  streets  of  Portsmouth,  looking  into  the  windows 
of  houses,  and  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the 
people. 

Their  cruelty  was  chiefly  exercised  upon  children, 
and  such  aged,  infirm,  or  corpulent  persons  as  could 
not  bear  the  hardships  of  a journey  through  the 
wilderness.  If  they  took  a woman  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  their  knives  were  plunged  into  her  bow- 
els. An  infant,  when  it  became  troublesome,  had 
its  brains  dashed  out  against  the  next  tree  or  stone. 
Sometimes,  to  torment  the  wretched  mother,  they 
would  whip  and  beat  the  child  till  almost  dead,  or 
hold  it  under  water  till  its  breath  was  just  gone,  and 
then  throw  it  to  her  to  comfort  and  quiet  it.  If  the 
mother  could  not  readily  still  its  weeping,  the  hatchet 
was  buried  in  its  skull.  A captive,  wearied  with  the 
burden  laid  on  his  shoulders,  was  often  sent  to  rest 
in  the  same  way.  If  any  one  proved  refractory,  of 
was  known  to  be  instrumental  to  the  death  of  an  in 
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dian,  or  related  to  one  who  had  been  so,  he  was 
tortured  with  a lingering  punishment,  generally  at 
the  stake,  while  the  other  captives  were  insulted 
with  the  sight  of  his  miseries.  Sometimes  a fire 
would  be  kindled  and  a threatening  given  out  against 
one  or  more,  though  there  was  no  intention  of  sa- 
crificing them,  onl<y  to  make  sport  of  their  terrors. 
The  young  Indians  often  signalized  their  cruelty  .n 
treating  captives  inhumanly  out  of  sight  of  the  elder, 
and  when  inquiry  was  made  into  the  matter,  the  in- 
sulted captive  must  either  be  silent,  or  put  the  best 
face  on  it,  to  prevent  worse  treatment  for  the  future. 
If  a captive  appeared  sad  and  dejected,  he  was  sure 
to  meet  with  insult;  but  if  he  could  sing  and  dance 
and  laugh  with  his  masters,  he  was  caressed  as  a 
brother.  They  had  a strong  aversion  to  negroes,  and 
generally  killed  them  when  they  fell  into  their  hands. 

Famine  was  a common  attendant  on  these  capti- 
vities ; the  Indians  when  they  caught  any  game  de- 
voured it  all  at  one  sitting,  and  then  girding  them- 
selves round  the  waist,  travelled  without  sustenance 
till  chance  threw  more  in  their  way.  The  captives, 
unused  to  such  canine  repasts  and  abstinences,  could 
not  support  the  surfeit  of  the  one  nor  the  cravings  of 
the  other.  A change  of  masters,  though  it  some- 
times proved  a relief  from  misery,  yet  rendered  the 
prospect  of  a return  to  their  home  more  distant.  If 
an  Indian  had  lost  a relative,  a prisoner  bought  for 
a gun,  a hatchet,  or  a few  skins,  must  supply  the 
place  of  the  deceased,  and  be  the  father,  brother,  or 
son  of  the  purchaser  ; and  those  who  could  accom- 
modate themselves  to  such  barbarous  adoption,  were 
treated  with  the  same  kindness  as  the  persons  in 
whose  place  they  were  substituted.  A sale  among 
the  French  of  Canada  was  the  most  happy  event  to 
a captive,  especially  if  he  became  a servant  in  a 
family;  though  sometimes  even  there  a prison  was 
their  lot,  till  an  opportunity  was  presented  for  their 
redemption;  while  the  priests  employed  every  se- 
ducing art  to  pervert  them  to  the  popish  religion, 
and  induce  them  to  abandon  their  country.  These 
circumstances,  joined  with  the  more  obvious  hard- 
ships of  travelling  half  naked  and  barefoot  through 
pathless  deserts,  over  craggy  mountains  and  deep 
swamps,  through  frost,  rain  and  snow,  exposed  by 
day  and  night  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
in  summer  to  the  venomous  stings  of  those  number- 
less insects  with  which  the  woods  abound  ; the  rest- 
less anxiety  of  mind  ; the  retrospect  of  past  scenes 
of  pleasure,  the  remembrance  of  distant  friends,  the 
bereavements  experienced  at  the  beginning  or  du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  captivity,  and  the  daily  ap- 
prehension of  death  either  by  famine  or  the  savage 
enemy ; these  were  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  captivity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  have  been  instances  of  justice,  generosity,  and 
tenderness,  during  these  wars,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  a civilized  people.  A kindness  shewn 
to  an  Indian  was  remembered  as  long  as  an  injury, 
and  persons  have  had  their  lives  spared  for  acts  of 
humanity  done  to  the  ancestors  of  those  Indians  into 
whose  hands  they  have  fallen.  They  would  some- 
times “ carry  children  on  their  arms  and  shoulders, 
feed  their  prisoners  with  the  best  of  their  provision, 
and  pinch  themselves  rather  than  their  captives 
should  want  food.”  When  sick  or  wounded  they 
would  afford  them  proper  means  for  their  recovery, 
which  they  were  very  well  able  to  do  by  their  know- 
ledge of  simples.  In  thus  preserving  the  lives  and 
health  of  their  prisoners,  they  doubtless  had  a view 
of  gain.  But  the  most  remarkably  favourable  cir- 
cumstance in  an  Indian  captivity,  was  their  decent 


behaviour  to  women.  It  has  never  been  found  that 
any  woman  who  fell  into  their  hands  was  treated  witn 
the  least  immodesty;  but  testimonies  to  the  con- 
trary are  very  frequent.  Mary  Rowlandson,  who  was 
captured  at  Lancaster  in  1 675,  has  this  passage  in 
her  narrative  : “ I have  been  in  the  midst  of  these 
roaring  lions  and  savage  bears,  that  feared  neither 
God  nor  man  nqr  the  devil,  by  day  and  night,  alone 
and  in  company ; sleeping  all  sorts  together,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  ever  offered  me  the  least  abuse 
of  unchastity  in  word  or  action.” 

Elizabeth  Hanson  who  was  taken  from  Dover  in 
1724,  testifies  in  her  narrative,  that  “ the  Indians 
are  very  civil  toward  their  captive  women,  not  offer- 
ing any  incivility  by  any  indecent  carriage.” 

William  Fleming,  who  was  taken  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  1755,  says,  the  Indians  told  him,  “ he  need 
not  be  afraid  of  their  abusing  his  wife,  for  they  would 
not  do  it,  for  fear  of  offending  their  God  (pointing 
their  hands  toward  heaven)  for  the  man  that  affronts 
his  God  will  surely  be  killed  when  he  goes  to  war.” 
He  farther  says,  that  one  of  them  gave  his  wife  a 
shift  and  petticoat  which  he  had  among  his  plunder, 
and  though  he  was  alone  with  her,  yet  “ he  turned 
his  back,  and  went  to  some  distance  while  she  put 
them  on.” 

Charlevoix  in  his  account  of  the  Indians  of  Canada, 
says,  “ There  is  no  example  that  any  have  ever  ta- 
ken the  least  liberty  with  the  French  women,  even 
when  they  were  their  prisoners.”  Whether  this  ne- 
gative virtue  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a natural  frigidity 
of  constitution,  let  philosophers  enquire . the  fact 
is  certain  : and  it  was  a most  happy  circumstance 
for  the  female  captives,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
distresses,  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  from  a savage 
foe  the  perpetration  of  a crime,  which  has  too  fre- 
quently disgraced  not  only  the  personal  but  the  na- 
tional  character  of  those  who  make  large  pretences 
to  civilization  and  humanity. 

The  civil  affairs  of  the  province  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Usher,  Partridge,  Allen,  the  Earl  of  Bella- 

mont,  and  Dudley— comprehending  the  controversy 

with  Allen  and  his  heirs. 

John  Usher  was  a native  of  Boston,  and  by  pro- 
fession a stationer.  He  was  possessed  of  an  hand- 
some fortune,  and  sustained  a fair  character  in  trade. 
He  had  been  employed  by  the  Massachusetts  go- 
vernment, when  in  England,  to  negociate  the  pur- 
chase of  the  province  of  Maine  from  the  heirs  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  had  thence  got  a taste  for 
speculating  in  landed  interest.  He  was  oue  of  the 
partners  in  the  million  purchase,  and  had  sanguine 
expectations  of  gain  from  that  quarter.  He  had 
rendered  himself  unpopular  among  his  countrymen, 
by  accepting  the  office  of  treasurer  under  Sir  Ed- 
mund Androsse,  and  joining  with  apparent  zeal  in 
the  measures  of  that  administration,  and  he  con- 
tinued a friendly  connection  with  that  party  after 
they  were  displaced. 

Though  not  illnatured,  but  rather  of  an  open  and 
generous  disposition,  yet  he  wanted  those  accom- 
plishments which  he  might  have  acquired  by  a 
learned  and  polite  education.  He  was  but  little  of 
the  statesman  and  less  of  the  cottrtier.  Instead  of  an 
engaging  affability  he  affected  a severity  in  his  de- 
portment, was  loud  in  conversation,  and  stern  in 
command.  Fond  of  presiding  in  government,  ho 
frequently  journeyed  into  the  province,  (though 
his  residence  was  at  Boston,  where  he  carried  on 
his  business  as  usual,)  aDd  often  summoned  the 
council  when  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  lay  before 
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them.  He  gave  orders,  and  found  fault  like  one 
who  felt  himself  independent,  and  was  determined 
to  be  obeyed.  He  had  an  high  idea  of  his  authority 
and  the  dignity  of  his  commission,  and  when  op- 
posed and  insulted,  as  he  sometimes  was,  he  treated 
the  offenders  with  a severity  which  he  would  not  re- 
lax till  he  had  brought  them  to  submission.  His 
public  speeches  were  always  incorrect,  and  some- 
times coarse  and  reproachful. 

He  seems,  however,  to  have  taken  as  much  rare 
for  the  interest  and  preservation  of  the  province,  as 
one  in  his  circumstances  could  have  done.  He  began 
his  administration  in  the  height  of  a war  which 
greatly  distressed  and  impoverished  the  country,  yet 
his  views  from  the  beginning  were  mercenary.  The 
people  perceived  these  views,  and  were  aware  of  the 
danger.  The  transfer  of  the  title  from  Mason  to 
Allen  was  only  a change  of  names:  they  expected 
a repetition  of  the  same  difficulties  under  a new 
claimant.  After  the  opposition  they  had  hitherto 
made,  it  could  not  be  thought  strange  that  men 
whose  pulse  beat  high  for  freedom,  should  refuse  to 
submit  to  vassalage;  nor,  while  they  were  on  one 
side  defending  their  possessions  against  a savage 
enemy,  could  it  be  expected,  that  on  the  other,  they 
should  tamely  suffer  the  intrusion  of  a landlord. 
Usher’s  interest  was  united  with  theirs  in  providing 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  contending  with 
the  enemy;  but  when  the  property  of  the  soil  was 
in  question,  they  stood  on  opposite  sides;  and  as 
both  these  controversies  were  carried  on  at  the  same 
time,  the  conduct  of  the  people  toward  him  varied 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case;  they  some- 
times voted  him  thanks  for  his  services,  and  at.  other 
times  complained  of  his  abusing  and  oppressing  them. 

Some  of  them  would  have  been  content  to  have 
held  their  estates  under  Allen’s  title,  but  the  greater 
part,  including  the  principal  men,  were  resolved  to 
oppose  it  to  the  last  extremity.  They  had  an  aver- 
sion not  only  to  the  proprietary  claim  on  their  lands, 
but  their  separation  from  the  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment, under  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  so 
much  freedom  and  peace.  They  had  petitioned  to 
be  reannexed  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  revolution 
of  1688,  and  they  were  always  very  fond  of  applying 
to  them  for  help  in  their  difficulties,  that  it  might 
appear  how  unable  they  were  to  subsist  alone.  They 
knew  also  that  the  Massachusetts  people  were  as 
averse  as  themselves  to  Allen’s  claim,  which  extend- 
ed to  a great  part  of  their  lands,  and  was  particu- 
larly noticed  in  their  new  charter. 

Soon  after  Usher’s  arrival,  he  made  enquiry  for 
the  papers  which  contained  the  transactions  relative 
to  Mason’s  suits.  During  the  suspension  of  govern- 
ment in  1689,  Captain  John  Pickering,  a man  of  a 
rough  and  adventurous  spirit,  and  a lawyer,  had  gone 
with  a company  of  armed  men  to  the  house  of  Cham- 
berlayne,  the  late  secretary  and  clerk,  and  demanded 
the  records  and  files  which  were  in  his  possession. 
Chamberlayne  refused  to  deliver  them  without  some 
legal  warrant  or  security ; but  Pickering  took  them 
by  force,  and  conveyed  them  over  the  river  to  Kit- 
tery.  Pickering  was  summoned  before  the  governor, 
threatened  and  imprisoned,  but  for  some  time  would 
neither  deliver  the  bboks,  nor  discover  the  place  of 
their  concealment,  unless  by  order  of  the  assembly 
and  to  some  person  by  them  appointed  to  receive 
them.  At  length,  however,  he  was  constrained  to 
deliver  them,  and  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
tne  secretary,  by  the  lieut-governor’s  order. 

0693.)  Another  favourite  point  with  Usher  ivas 
to  have  the  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and 


Massachusetts  ascertained:  there  were  reasons  which 
induced  some  of  the  people  to  fall  in  with  this  desire. 
The  general  idea  was,  that  New  Hampshire  began 
at  the  end  of  three  miles  north  of  the  river  Merri- 
mack ; which  imaginary  line  was  also  the  boundary 
of  the  adjoining  townships  on  each  side.  The  peo- 
ple who  lived,  and  owned  lands  near  these  limits, 
pretended  to  belong  to  either  province,  as  best  suited 
their  conveniency;  which  caused  a difficulty  in  the 
collecting  taxes  and  cutting  timber.  (1695.)  The 
town  of  Hampton  was  sensibly  affected  with  these 
difficulties,  and  petitioned  the  council  that  the  line 
might  be  run.  The  council  appointed  a committee 
of  Hampton  men  to  do  it,  and  gave  notice  to  the 
Massachusetts  of  their  intention,  desiring  them  to 
join  in  the  affair.  They  disliked  it  and  declined  to 
act;  upon  which  the  lieut.-governor  and  council  of 
New  Hampshire,  caused  the  boundary  line  to  be 
run  from  the  sea-shore  three  miles  northward  of 
Merrimack,  and  parallel  to  the  river,  as  far  as  any 
settlements  had  been  made,  or  lands  occupied. 

The  only  attempt  made  to  extend  the  settlement 
of  the  lands  during  these  times,  was  that  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1694,  while  there  was  a truce  with  the 
Indians.  Usher  granted  a charter  for  the  township 
of  Kingston  to  about  twenty  petitioners  from  Hamp- 
ton. They  were  soon  discouraged  by  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  the  succeeding  hostilities,  and 
many  of  them  returned  home  within  two  years.  After 
the  war  they  resumed  their  enterprise;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1725,  that  they  wrere  able  to  obtain 
the  settlement  of  a minister.  No  alterations  took 
place  in  the  old  towns,  except  the  separation  (in 
1693)  of  Great  Island,  Little  Harbour,  and  Sandy 
Beach,  from  Portsmouth,  and  their  erection  into  a 
town  by  the  name  of  New  Castle;  together  with  the 
annexation  of  that  part  of  Squamscot  patent  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Stretham,  tp  Exeter,  it  hav- 
ing before  been  connected  with  Hampton. 

The  lieut.-governor  was  very  forward  in  these 
transactions,  thinking  them  circumstances  favour- 
able to  his  views,  and  being  willing  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  people  by  seconding  their  wishes,  so 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  interest  he  meant  to 
serve.  The  people,  however,  regarded  the  settling 
and  dividing  of  townships,  and  the  running  of  lines, 
only  as  matters  of  general  convenience,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  disgusted  with  his  administration.  His 
repeated  calls  upon  them  for  money  were  answered 
by  repeated  pleas  of  poverty,  and  requests  for  as- 
sistance from  the  neighbouring  province.  Usher 
used  all  his  influence  with  that  government  to  ob- 
tain a supply  of  men  to  garrison  the  frontiers;  and 
when  they  wanted  provisions  for  the  garrisons,  and 
could  not  readily  raise  the  money,  he  would  advance 
it  out  of  his  own  purse  and  wait  till  the  treasury 
could  reimburse  it. 

For  the  two  or  three  first  years  of  his  administra- 
tion the  public  charges  were  provided  for  as  they 
had  been  before,  by  an  excise  on  wines  and  other 
spirituous  liquors,  and  an  impost  on  merchandize. 
(1695.)  These  duties  being  laid  only  from  year  to 
year,  Usher  vehemently  urged  upon  the  assembly  a 
renewal  of  the  act,  and  an  extension  of  the  duty  to 
articles  of  export;  and  that  a part  of  the  money  so 
raised  might  be  applied  to  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. The  answer  he  obtained  was,  that  “con- 
sidering the  exposed  state  of  the  province,  they  were 
obliged  to  apply  all  the  money  they  could  raise  to 
their  defence;  and  therefore  they  were  not  capable 
of  doing  any  thing  for  the  support  of  government, 
though  they  were  sensible  his  honour  had  been  at 
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considerable  expense : they  begged  that  he  would 
join  with  the  council  in  representing  to  the  king, 
the  poverty  and  danger  of  the  province,  that  such 
methods  might  be  taken  for  their  support  and  pre- 
servation as  to  the  royal  wisdom  should  seem  meet.” 
Being  further  pressed  upon  the  subject,  they  passed 
a vote  to  lay  the  proposed  duties  for  one  year,  “ pro- 
vided he  and  the  council  would  join  with  them  in  peti- 
tioning the  king  to  annex  them  to  the  Massachusetts.” 

He  had  the  mortification  of  being  disappointed  in 
his  expectations  of  gain,  not  only  from  the  people, 
but  from  his  employer.  Allen  had  promised  him 
2506  per  annum  for  executing  his  commission  ; and 
when  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  Usher  drew  on 
him  for  the  payment  of  this  sum,  his  bill  came  back 
protested.  This  was  the  more  mortifying,  as  he  had 
assiduously  and  faithfully  attended  to  Allen’s  inte- 
rest, and  acquainted  him  from  time  to  time  with  the 
means  he  had  used,  the  difficulties  he  had  encoun- 
tered, the  pleas  he  had  urged,  the  time  he  had  spent, 
and  the  expense  he  had  incurred  in  defence  and 
support  of  his  claim.  He  now  desired  him  to  come 
over  and  assume  the  government  himself,  or  get  a 
successor  to  him  appointed  in  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor.  He  did  not.  know  that  the  people  were 
beforehand  with  him  in  this  latter  request. 

On  a pretence  of  disloyalty  he  had  removed 
Hinckes,  Waldron  and  Vaughan  from  their  seats  in 
the  council.  The  former  of  these  was  a man  who 
could  change  with  the  times ; the  two  latter  were 
steady  opposers  of  the  proprietary  claim.  Their  sus- 
pension irritated  the  people,  who,  by  their  influence, 
privately  agreed  to  recommend  William  Partridge, 
Esq.  as  a proper  person  for  their  lieutenant-governor 
n Usher’s  stead.  Partridge  was  a native  of  Ports- 
mouth, a shipwright,  of  an  extraordinary  mechani- 
cal genius,  of  a political  turn  of  mind,  and  a popu- 
lar man.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  province,  and  had 
been  ill  used  by  Usher.  Being  largely  concerned 
in  trade,  he  was  well  known  in  England,  having 
supplied  the  navy  with  masts  and  timber.  His  sud- 
den departure  for  England  was  very  surprising  to 
Usher,  who  could  not  imagine  he  had  any  other  bu- 
siness than  to  settle  his  accounts.  (1697.)  But  the 
surprise  was  greatly  increased  when  he  returned  with 
a commission  appointing  him  lieutenant-governor 
and  commander-in-chief  in  Allen’s  absence.  It  was 
obtained  of  the  lords  justices  in  the  king’s  absence, 
by  the  interest  of  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  and  was  dated 
June  6,  1696. 

Immediately  on  his  am  :al,  his  appointment  was 
publicly  notified  to  the  people;  though,  either  from 
the  delay  of  making  out  his  instructions,  or  for  want 
of  the  form  of  an  oath  necessary  to  be  taken,  the 
commission  was  not  published  in  the  usual  manner: 
but  the  party  in  opposition  to  Usher  triumphed.  The 
suspended  counsellors  resumed  their  seats,  Pickering 
was  made  king’s  attorney,  and  Hinckes,  as  president 
of  the  council,  opened  the  assembly  with  a speech. 
This  assembly  ordered  the  records  which  had  been 
taken  from  Pickering  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  Major  Vaughan,  who  was  appointed  recorder. 
In  consequence  of  which  they  have  been  kept  in 
that  office  ever  since. 

Usher  being  at  Boston  when  this  alteration  took 
place,  wrote  to  them,  declaring  that  no  commission 
could  supersede  his  till  duly  published ; and  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  coming  hither,  “ if  he  could 
be  safe  with  his  life.”  He  also  dispatched  his  se- 
cretary, Charles  Story,  to  England,  with  an  account 
of  this  transaction,  which  in  one  of  his  private  letters 
he  styles  “ the  I’ascataqua  rebellion adding,  that 


“ the  militia  were  raised,  and  forty  horse  sent  to 
seize  him;”  and  intimating  that  the  confusion  was 
so  great,  that  “ if  but  three  French  ships  were  to  ap- 
pear, he  believed  they  would  surrender  on  the  first 
summons.”  The  extreme  imprudence  of  finding 
such  a letter  across  the  Atlantic  in  time  of  wai,  was 
still  heightened  by  an  apprehension  which  then  pre- 
vailed, that  the  French  were  preparing  an  arma- 
ment to  invade  the  country,  and  that  “ they  parti- 
cularly designed  for  Pascataqua  river.” 

In  answer  to  his  complaint,  the  lords  of  trade  di- 
rected him  to  continue  in  the  place  of  lieutenant- 
governor  till  Partridge  should  qualify  himself,  or 
till  Richard,  Earl  of  Bellamont,  should  arrive,  who 
was  commissioned  to  the  government  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  New  Hampshire;  but  bad 
not  yet  departed  from  England.  Usher  received  the 
letter  from  the  lords,  together  with  the  articles  of 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  at  Ryswick,  and 
immediately  set  off  for  New  Hampshire,  (where  he 
had  liot  been  for  a year)  proclaimed  the  peace,  and 
published  the  orders  he  had  received,  and  having 
proceeded  thus  far,  “ thought  all  well  and  quiet.” 
But  his  opposers  having  held  a consultation  at  night. 
Partridge’s  commission  was  the  next  day  published 
in  form ; he  took  the  oaths,  and  entered  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  to  the  complete  vexation 
and  disappointment  of  Usher,  who  had  been  soelated 
with  the  confirmation  of  his  commission,  that  as  he 
passed  through  Hampton,  he  had  forbidden  the  mi- 
nister of  that  place  to  observe  a thanksgiving  day, 
which  had  been  appointed  by  President  Hinckes. 

(1698.)  An  assembly  being  called,  one  of  their 
first  acts  was  to  write  to  the  lords  of  trade,  “ acknow- 
ledging the  favour  of  the  king  in  appointing  one  of 
their  own  inhabitants  to  the  command  of  the  pro- 
vince, complaining  of  Usher,  and  alleging  that  there 
had  been  no  disturbances  but  what  he  himself  had 
made;  declaring  that  those  counsellors  whom  he  had 
suspended  were  loyal  subjects,  and  capable  of  serv- 
ing the  king;  and  informing  their  lordships  that 
Partridge  had  now  qualified  himself,  and  that  they 
were  waiting  the  arrival  of  tHe  earl  of  Bellamont.” 

They  also  deputed  Ichabod  Plaisted  to  wait  on  the 
earl  at  New  York,  and  compliment  him  ou  his  arrival 
“ If  he  should  find  his  lordship  high,  and  reserved, 
and  not  easy  of  access,  he  was  instructed  to  employ 
some  gentleman  who  was  in  his  confidence  to  manage 
the  business ; but  if  easy  and  free,  he  was  to  wait 
on  him  in  person  : to  tell  him  how  joyfully  they  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  appointment,  and  that  they 
daily  expected  Governor  Allen,  whose  commission 
would  be  accounted  good  till  his  lordship’s  should  be 
published,  and  to  ask  his  advice  how  they  should 
behave  in  such  a case.”  The  principal  design  of 
this  message  was  to  make  their  court  to  the  earl,  and 
get  the  start  of  Usher  or  any  of  his  friends  who 
might  prepossess  him  with  an  opinion  to  their  dis- 
advantage. But  if  this  should  have  happened,  Plais- 
ted was  directed  “ to  observe  what  reception  they 
met  with.  If  his  lordship  was  ready  to  come  this 
way,  he  was  to  beg  leave  to  attend  him  as  far  as 
Boston,  and  then  ask  his  permission  to  return  home ;” 
and  he  was  furnished  with  a letter  of  credit  to  defray 
his  expenses.  This  message,  which  shews  the  contri- 
vers to  be  no  mean  politicians,  had  the  desired  effect. 

The  earl  continued  at  New  York  for  the  first  year 
after  his  arrival  in  America;  during  which  time 
Governor  Allen  came  over,  as  it  was  expected,  and 
his  commission  being  still  in  force,  he  took  the  oaths 
and  assumed  the  command.  Upon  which  Usher 
again  made  his  appearance  in  council,  where  he 
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reduced  the  letter  from  the  lords  of  trade,  claimed 
is  place  as  lieutenant-governor,  and  declared  that 
the  suspended  counsellors  had  no  right  to  sit  till  re- 
stored by  the  king’s  order.  This  brought  on  an  al- 
tercation, wherein  Elliot  affirmed  that  Partridge 
was  duly  qualified  and  in  office,  that  Waldron  and 
Vaughan  had  been  suspended  without  cause,  and  that 
if  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit,  the  rest  were  deter- 
mined to  resign.  The  governor  declared  Usher  to 
be  of  the  council ; upon  which  Elliot  withdrew. 

(1699.)  At  the  succeeding  assembly  two  new 
counsellors  appeared — Joseph  Smith,  and  Kingsly 
Hall.  The  lirst  day  passed  quietly.  The  governor 
approved  Pickering  as  speaker  of  the  house ; told 
them  he  had  assumed  the  government  because  the 
Earl  of  Bellamont  had  not  arrived;  recommended u 
continuance  of  the  excise  and  powder  money,  and 
advised  them  to  send  a congratulatory  message  to 
the  earl  at  New  York.  The  next  day  the  house  an- 
swered, that  they  had  continued  the  customs  and 
excise  till  November,  that  they  had  already  con- 
gratulated the  earl,  and  received  a kind  answer,  and 
were  waiting  his  arrival;  when  they  should  enter 
further  on  business.  They  complained  that  Allen’s 
conduct  had  been  grievous  in  forbidding  the  collect- 
ing of  the  last  tax,  whereby  the  public  debts  were  not 
paid;  in  displacing  sundry  fit  persons,  and  appoint- 
ing others  less  fit,  and  admitting  Usher  to  be  of  the 
council,  though  superseded  by  Partridge’s  commis- 
sion. These  things  they  told  him  had  obliged  some 
members  of  the  council  and  assembly  to  apply  to 
his  lordship  for  relief,  and  “ unless  he  should  ma- 
nage with  a “more  moderate  hand,”  they  threatened 
him  with  a second  application. 

The  same  day  Coffin  and  Weare  moved  a question 
in  council,  whether  Usher  was  one  of  that  body.  He 
asserted  his  privilege,  and  obtained  a majority. 
They  then  entered  their  dissent,  and  desired  a dis- 
mission. The  governor  forbad  their  departure. 
Weare  answered  that  he  would  not,  by  sitting  there, 
put  contempt  on  the  king’s  commission,  meaning 
Partridge’s,  and  withdrew.  The  next  day  the  as- 
sembly ordered  the  money  arising  from  the  impost 
and  excise  to  be  kept  in  the  treasury,  till  the  earl 
of  Bellamont’s  arrival ; and  the  governor  dis- 
solved them. 

These  violences  on  his  part  were  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate from  Usher’s  resentment,  and  his  overbearing 
influence  upon  Allen,  who  is  said  to  have  been  rather 
of  a pacific  disposition.  The  same  ill  temper  con- 
tinued during  the  remainder  of  this  short  adminis- 
tration. The  old  counsellors,  excepting  Fryer,  re- 
fused to  sit.  Sampson,  Sheaffe,  and  Peter  Weare, 
made  up  the  quorum.  Sheaffe  was  also  secretary, 
Smith  treasurer,  and  William  Ardell  sheriff.  The 
constables  refused  to  collect  the  taxes  of  the  prece- 
ding year,  and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  revoke 
his  orders,  and  commission  the  former  constables  to 
do  the  duty  which  he  had  forbidden. 

In  the  spring  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  set  out  for 
the  eastern  governments.  The  council  voted  an 
address,  and  sent  a committee,  of  which  Usher  was 
one,  to  present  it  to  him  at  Boston ; and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  his  reception  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ; %here  he  at  length  came  and  published  his 
commission  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  who  now 
saw  at  the  head  of  the  government  a nobleman  of 
distinguished  figure  and  polite  manners,  a firm  friend 
to  the  evolution,  a favourite  of  King  William,  and 
one  whe  had  no  interest  in  oppressing  them. 

During  the  controversy  with  Allen,  Partridge 
had  withdrawn ; but  upon  this  change  he  took  his 


seat  as  lieut.-governor,  and  the  displaced  counsellor* 
were  again  called  to  the  board.  A petition  waj 
presented  against  the  judges  of  the  superior  court, 
and  a proclamation  Was  issued  for  justices  of  the 
peace  and  constables  only  to  continue  in  office,  where- 
by the  judges’  commissions  determined.  Richard 
Jose  was  made  sheriff  in  the  room  of  Ardell,  and 
Charles  Story  secretary  in  the  room  of  Sheaffe. 

The  government  was  now  modelled  in  favour  of 
the  people,  and  they  rejoiced  in  the  change  as  they 
imagined  the  way  was  opened  for  an  effectual 
settlement  of  their  long-continued  difficulties  and 
disputes  Both  parties  laid  their  complaints  before 
the  governor,  who  wisely  avoided  censuring  either, 
and  advised  to  a revival  of  the  courts  of  justice,  in 
which  the  main  controversy  might  be  legally  de- 
cided. This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  necessary  acts 
being  passed  by  an  assembly,  (who  also  presented 
the  earl  with  500£.,  which  he  obtained  the  king’s 
leave  to  accept),  after  about  eighteen  days  stay  he 
quitted  the  province,  leaving  Partridge,  now  quietly 
seated  in  the  chair,  to  appoint  the  judges  of  the  re- 
spective courts.  Hinckes  was  made  chief  justice  of 
the  superior  court,  with  Peter  Coffin,  John  Gerrish, 
and  John  Plaisted,  for  assistants;  Waldron,  chief 
justice  of  the  inferior  court,  with  Henry  Dow,  Theo- 
dore Atkinson,  and  John  Woodman,  for  assistants. 

One  principal  object  of  the  earl’s  attention  was 
to  fortify  the  harbour,  and  provide  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  in  case  of  another  war.  He  had  re- 
commended to  the  assembly  in  his  speech  the  build- 
ing a strong  fort  on  Great  Island,  and  afterwards  in 
his  letters,  assured  them  that  if  they  would  provide 
materials,  he  would  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  king 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  erecting  it.  (1700.)  Colonel 
Romer,  a Dutch  engineer,  having  viewed  the  spot, 
produced  to  the  assembly  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
and  transportation  of  materials,  amounting  to  above 
six  thousand  pounds.  They  were  amazed  at  the 
proposal ; and  returned  for  answer  to  the  governor, 
that  in  their  greatest  difficulties,  when  their  lives 
and  estates  were  in  the  most  imminent  hazard,  they 
were  never  able  to  raise  one  thousand  pounds  in  a 
year  ; that  they  had  been  exceedingly  impoverished 
by  a long  war,  and  were  now  struggling  under  a 
heavy  debt,  besides  being  engaged  in  a controversy 
with  a “ pretended  proprietor;”  that  they  had  ex- 
pended more  “ blood  and  money”  to  secure  his  ma- 
jesty’s interest  and  dominion  in  New  England  than 
the  intrinsic  value  of  their  estates,  and  that  the  for- 
tifying the  harbour  did  as  much  concern  the  Mas- 
sachusetts as  themselves ; but  they  concluded  with 
assuring  his  lordship,  that  if  he  were  “ thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  miserable,  poor,  and  mean 
circumstances,  they  would  readily  submit  to  what- 
ever he  should  think  them  capable  of  doing.”  They 
were  also  required  to  furnish  their  quota  of  men  to 
join  with  the  other  colonies  in  defending  the  fron- 
tiers of  New  York  in  case  of  an  attack.  This  they 
thought  extremely  hard,  not  only  because  they  had 
never  received  the  least  assistance  from  New  York 
in  the  late  wars,  but  because  an  opinion  prevailed 
among  them  that  their  enemies  had  received  sup- 
plies from  the  Dutch  at  Albany,  and  that  the  plun- 
der taken  from  their  desolated  towns  had  been  sold 
in  that  place.  There  was,  however,  no  opportunity 
for  afft  ding  this  assistance,  as  the  New  Yorkists 
took  care  to  maintain  a good  understanding  with 
the  French  and  Indians,  for  the  benefit  of  trade 
The  quotas  of  men  to  be  furnished  by  each  govern- 
ment for  the  defence  of  New  York,  if  attacked,  were 
as  follows ; viz.  Massachusetts  350,  New  Hampshire 
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40,  Rhode  Island  48,  Connecticut  120,  New  York, 
200,  East  New  Jersey  60,  West  New  Jersey  60, 
Pennsylvania  80,  Maryland  160,  Virginia  240. 

But  to  return  lo  Allen.  He  had  as  little  prospect 
of  success  in  the  newly  established  courts,  as  the 
people  had  when  Mason’s  suits  were  carried  on  un- 
der Cranfield’s  government.  On  examining  the 
records  of  the  superior  court,  it  was  found  that 
twenty-four  leaves  were  missing,  in  which  it  was  sup- 
posed the  judgments  recovered  by  Mason  were  re- 
corded. No  evidence  appeared  of  his  having  ob- 
tained possession.  The  work  was  to  begin  anew; 
and  Waldron,  being  one  of  the  principal  landhold- 
ers, and  most  strenuous  opposers  of  the  claim,  was 
singled  out  to  stand  foremost  in  the  controvery  with 
Allen,  as  his  father  had  done  with  Mason.  The  cause 
went  through  the  courts,  and  was  invariably  given 
in  favour  of  the  defendant  with  costs.  Allen’s  only 
refuge  was  in  an  appeal  to  the  king,  which  the  court, 
following  the  example  of  their  brethren  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts, refused  to  admit.  He  then  petitioned 
the  king  ; who,  by  an  order  in  council,  granted  him 
an  appeal,  allowing  him  eight  months  to  prepare  for 
its  prosecution. 

(1701.)  The  refusal  of  an  appeal  could  not  fail  of 
being  highly  resented  in  England.  It  was  severely 
animadverted  on  by  the  lords  of  trade,  wrho,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  upon  this  occasion, 
say,  “ This  declining  to  admit  appeals  to  his  Ma- 
jesty in  council,  is  a matter  that  you  ought  very 
carefully  to  watch  against  in  all  your  governments. 
It  is  an  humour  that  prevails  so  much  in  proprieties 
and  charter  colonies,  and  the  independency  they 
thirst  after  is  now  so  notorious,  that  it  has  been 
thought  fit  those  considerations,  together  with  other 
objections  against  those  colonies,  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  parliament;  and  a bill  has  thereupon  been 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords  for  reuniting  the 
right  of  government  in  their  colonies  to  the  crown.” 

Before  this  letter  was  written  the  earl  died  at 
New  York,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  people  in  his 
several  governments,  among  whom  he  had  made 
himself  very  popular.  A copy  of  the  letter  was  sent 
to  New  York,  but  the  bill  mentioned  in  it  was  not 
passed  into  an  act  of  parliament.  For  some  reasons 
of  state  it  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  lords. 

The  assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  having  now  a 
fair  opportunity,  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible 
to  provide  for  their  own  security;  and  passed  two 
acts,  the  one  for  confirming  the  grants  of  lands 
which  had  been  made  within  their  several  townships; 
the  other  for  ascertaining  the  bounds  of  them.  Part- 
ridge gave  his  consent  to  these  acts;  but  Allen  had 
the  address  to  get  them  disallowed  and  repealed,  be- 
cause there  was  no  reserve  made  in  them  of  the  pro- 
prietor’s right. 

The  controversy  being  brought  before  the  king, 
both  sides  prepared  to  attend  the  suit.  Allen’s  age, 
and  probably  want  of  money,  prevented  his  going 
in  person;  he  therefore  appointed  Usher  to  act  for 
him,  having  previously  mortgaged  one  half  of  the 
province  to  him  for  1,500/.  (1702.)  Vaughan  was 

appointed  agent  for  the  province,  and  attorney  to 
Waldron.  It  being  a gev  eral  interest,  the  assembly 
bore  the  expense,  and  notwithstanding  their  pleas 
of  poverty  on  other  occasions,  provided  a fund  on 
which  the  agent  might  draw  in  case  of  emergency. 

In  the  mean  time  King  William  died,  and  Queen 
Anne  appointed  Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  formerly  pre- 
sident of  New  England,  to  be  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire;  whose  commission 
being  published  at  Portsmouth,  the  assembly  by  a 


well-timed  present  interested  him  in  their  favour, 
and  afterwards  settled  a salary  on  him  during  his 
administration,  agreeably  to  the  queen’s  instructions, 
who  about  this  time  forbad  her  governors  to  receive 
any  but  settled  salaries. 

When  Allen’s  appeal  came  before  the  queen  in 
council,  it  was  found  that  his  attorney  had  not 
brought  proof  that  Mason  had  ever  been  legally  in 
possession  ; for  want  of  this,  the  judgment  recovered 
by  Waldron  was  affirmed;  but  the  order  of  council 
directed  that  the  appellant  “should  be  at  liberty  to 
begin  de  novo  by  a writ  of  ejectment  in  the  courts 
of  New  Hampshire,  to  try  his  title  to  the  lands,  or 
to  quit-rents  payable  for  the  same;  and  that  if  any 
doubt  in  law  should  arise,  the  jury  should  declare 
what  titles  each  party  did  severally  make  out  to  the 
lands  in  question,  and  that  the  points  in  law  should 
be  referred  to  the  court;  or  if  any  doubt  should  arise 
concerning  the  evidence,  it  should  be  specially  stated 
in  writing,  that  if  either  party  should  appeal  to  her 
majesty  she  might  be  more  fully  informed,  in  order 
to  a final  determination.” 

While  this  appeal  was  depending,  a petition  was 
presented  to  the  queen,  praying  that  Allen  might 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  waste  lands.  This  pe- 
tition was  referred  to  Sir  Edward  Northey,  attorney 
general,  who  was  ordered  to  report  on  three  questions, 
viz. : 1 . Whether  Allen  had  a right  to  the  wastes. 
2.  What  lands  ought  to  be  accounted  waste.  3.  By 
what  method  her  majesty  might  put  him  into  pos- 
session. At  the  same  time  Usher  was  making  in- 
terest to  be  reappointed  lieut.-governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. Upon  this  Vaughan  entered  a complaint  to 
the  queen,  setting  forth  “ that  Allen  claimed  as  waste 
ground  not  only  a large  tract  of  unoccupied  land, 
but  much  of  that  which  had  been  long  enjoyed  by 
the  inhabitants  as  common  pasture,  within  the 
bounds  of  their  several  townships.  That  Usher,  by 
his  former  managements  and  misdemeanors  when  in 
office,  had  forced  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
to  quit  the  province,  and  had  greatly  harassed  and 
disgusted  all  the  rest,  rendering  himself  quite  un- 
acceptable to  them.  That  he  was  interested  in  the 
suits  now  depending,  as  on  Allen’s  death  he  would 
in  right  of  his  wife  be  entitled  to  part  of  the  estate. 
Wherefore  it  was  humbly  submitted  whether  it  would 
be  proper  to  appoint,  as  lieut.-governor,  one  whose 
interest  and  endeavour  it  would  be  to  disseize  the 
people  of  their  ancient  estates,  and  render  them  un- 
easy ; and  it  was  prayed  that  no  letters  might  be 
wrote  to  put  Allen  in  possession  of  the  wastes  till 
the  petitioner  should  be  heard  by  council.” 

(1703.)  Usher’s  interest  however  prevailed.  The 
attorney-general  reported,  that  “ Allen’s  claim  to 
the  wastes  was  valid;  that  all  lands  uninclosed  and 
unoccupied  were  to  be  reputed  waste;  that  he  might 
enter  into  and  take  possession  of  them,  and  if  dis- 
turbed might  assert  bis  right  and  prosecute  tres- 
passers in  the  courts  there;  but  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  for  her  majesty  to  interpose,  unless  the 
question  came  before  her  by  appeal  from  those 
courts ; save,  that  it  might  be  reasonable  to  direct 
(if  Allen  should  insist  on  it  at  the  trials)  that  mat- 
ters of  fact  be  found  specially  by  the  juries,  and 
that  these  special  matters  should  be  made  to  appear 
on  an  appeal.” 

<*oon  after  this  Usher  obtained  a second  commis- 
sion as  lieut.governor;  but  was  expressly  restricted 
from  intermedling  “with  the  appointment  of  judges 
or  juries,  or  otherwise,  in  matters  relating  to  the 
disputes  between  Allen  and  the  inhabitants.”  The 
people  did  not  relish  this  reappointment,  nor  dia  nis 
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subsequent  conduct  reconcile  them  to  it.  Upon  his 
first  appearance  in  council  Partridge  took  his  seat 
as  counsellor ; but  the  next  day  desired  his  dismis- 
sion on  account  of  a ship  in  the  river  which  demanded 
his  constant  attention.  This  request  was  granted, 
and  he  soon  after  removed  to  Newbury,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a mercantile  depart- 
ment, and  in  the  business  of  his  profession. 

It  had  always  been  a favourite  point  with  Usher 
to  get  the  books  and  files,  which  had  been  taken 
from  Chamberlayne,  lodged  in  the  secretary’s  office. 
Among  these  files  were  the  original  minutes  of  the 
suits  which  Mason  had  carried  on,  and  the  verdicts, 
judgments,  and  bills  of  costs  he  had  recovered.  As 
they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  recorder,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  general  court,  and  removable 
only  by  them,  no  use  could  be  made  of  these  papers 
but  by  consent  of  the  assembly.  When  Usher  pro- 
duced to  the  council  an  order  from  Whitehall  that 
these  records  should  be  deposited  with  the  secretary, 
Penhallow,  the  recorder,  (1704),  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  council,  refused  to  deliver  them  without  an 
act  of  the  general  assembly  authorising  him  so  to  do. 

Usher  succeeded  but  little  better  in  his  applica- 
tions for  money.  He  alleged  that  he  had  received 
nothing  for  his  former  services,  though  they  had 
given  hundreds  to  Partridge ; and  complained  that 
no  house  was  provided  for  him  to  reside  in,  which 
obliged  him  to  spend  most  of  his  time  at  Boston. 
The  plea  of  poverty  always  at  hand,  was  not  forgot- 
ten in  answer  to  these  demands.  But  at  length, 
upon  his  repeated  importunity  and  Dudley’s  earnest 
recommendation,  after  the  assembly  had  refused 
making  any  provision  for  him,  and  the  governor  had 
expressly  directed  him  to  reside  at  the  New  Castle, 
and  exercise  a regular  command,  it  being  a time  of 
war ; the  council  were  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him 
two  rooms  in  any  house  he  could  procure  “ till  the 
next  morning  of  the  assembly,”  and  to  order  thirty- 
eight  shillings  to  be  given  him  for  the  expense  of  his 
“journey  to  and  from  Boston.” 

When  Dudley  acquainted  the  assembly  with  the 
royal  determination  in  Allen’s  suits,  they  appeared 
tolerably  satisfied  with  the  equitable  intention  dis- 
covered therein  ; but  begged  him  to  represent  to  her 
majesty  that  the  province  was  at  least  sixty  miles 
long  and  twenty  wide,  containing  twelve  hundred 
square  miles ; that  the  inhabitants  claimed  only  the 
property  of  the  lands  contained  within  the  bounds 
of  their  townships,  which  was  less  than  one-third  of 
the  province,  and  had  been  possessed  by  them  and 
their  ancestors  more  than  sixty  years  ; that  they  had 
nothing  to  offer  as  a grievance  if  the  other  two- 
thirds  were  adjudged  to  Allen;  but  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  same  planted  and  settled  for  the  better 
security  and  defence  of  the  whole ; withal  desiring 
it  might  be  considered  how  much  time,  blood  and 
treasure  had  been  spent  in  settling  and  defending 
this  part  of  her  majesty’s  dominion,  and  that  the 
cost  and  labour  bestowed  thereon  far  exceeded  the 
true  value  of  the  land,  so  that  they  hoped  it  was  not 
her  majesty’s  intention  to  deprive  them  of  all  the 
herbage,  timber,  and  fuel,  without  which  they  could 
not  subsist,  and  that  the  lands  comprehended  within 
the  bounds  of  their  townships  was  little  enough  to 
afford  these  necessary  articles : it  not  being  usual  in 
these  plantations  to  fence  in  more  of  their  lands 
than  would  serve  for  tillage,  leaving  the  rest  un- 
fenced for  the  feeding  their  cattle  in  common.” 

Notwithstanding  this  plea,  which  was  often  al 
ieged,  Allen,  by  virtue  of  the  queen’s  permission, 
in  December,  1703,  had  entered  upon  and  taken 


possession  by  turf  and  twig  of  the  common  land  in 
each  township,  as  well  as  of  that  which  was  without 
their  bounds,  and  brought  his  writ  of  ejectment,  da 
novo,  against  Waldron,  and  when  the  trial  wai 
coming  on  informed  Governor  Dudley  thereof,  that 
he  might  come  into  court,  and  demand  a special  ver- 
dict agreeably  to  the  queen’s  instructions.  Dudley 
from  Boston  informed  the  court  of  the  day  when  he 
intended  to  be  at  Portsmouth,  and  directed  the 
judges  to  adjourn  the  court  to  that  day.  Before  it 
came  he  heard  of  a body  of  Indians  above  Lan- 
caster, which  had  put  the  country  in  alarm,  and 
ordered  the  court  to  be  again  adjourned.  At  length 
he  began  his  journey;  but  was  taken  ill  at  New- 
bury, with  a seasonable  fit  of  the  gravel,  and  pro- 
ceeded no  farther.  The  jury  in  the  meantime  re- 
fused to  bring  in  a special  verdict;  but  found  for  the 
defendant  with  costs.  Allen  again  appealed  from 
the  judgment. 

Perplexed,  however,  with  these  repeated  disap- 
pointments, and  at  the  same  time  being  low  in 
purse,  as  well  as  weakened  with  age,  he  sought  an 
accommodation  with  the  people,  with  whom  he  was 
desirous  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  made  very  advantageous 
offers  to  Vaughan  and  Waldron'  if  they  would  pur- 
chase his  title  ; but  that  they  utterly  refused  it.  The 
people  were  sensible  that  a door  was  still  open  for 
litigation  ; and  that  after  Allen’s  death  they  might, 
perhaps,  meet  with  as  much  or  more  difficulty  from 
his  heirs,  among  whom  Usher  would  probably  have 
a great  influence  : they  well  knew  his  indefatigable 
industry  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  that  he  was  able  to 
harass  them  in  law,  and  had  great  interest  in  Eng- 
land. They  therefore  thought  it  best  to  fall  in  with 
Allen’s  views,  and  enter  into  an  accommodation 
with  him.  (1705.)  A general  meeting  of  deputies 
being  held  at  Portsmouth,  the  following  resolutions 
and  proposals  were  drawn  up,  viz.  “ That  they  had 
no  claim  or  challenge  to  any  part  of  the  province 
without  the  bounds  of  the  four  towns  of  Portsmouth* 
Dover,  Hampton,  and  Exeter,  with  the  hamlets  of 
Newcastle  and  Kingston,  which  were  all  compre- 
hended within  lines  already  known  and  laid  out,  and 
which  should  forthwith  be  revised;  but  that  Allen 
and  his  heirs  might  peaceably  hold  and  enjoy  the 
said  great  waste,  containing  forty  miles  in  length 
and  twenty  in  breadth,  or  thereabouts,  at  the  heads 
of  the  four  towns  aforesaid,  if  it  should  so  please  her 
majesty ; and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  towns 
would  be  so  far  from  interrupting  the  settlement 
thereof,  that  they  desired  the  said  waste  to  be  planted 
and  filled  with  inhabitants,  to  whom  they  would  giva 
all  the  encouragement  and  assistance  in  their  power. 
That  in  case  Allen  would,  for  himself  and  heirs,  for 
ever  quit  claim,  to  the  present  inhabitants  and  their 
heirs,  all  that  tract  of  land  comprehended  within 
the  bounds  of  the  several  towns,  and  warrant  and 
defend  the  same  against  all  persons,  free  of  mort- 
gage, entailment,  and  every  other  incumbiance,  and 
that  this  agreement  should  be  accepted  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  queen ; then  they  would  lot  and  lay  out 
to  him  and  his  heirs  500  acres  within  the  town  of 
Portsmouth  and  Newcastle,  1500  in  Dover,  1500  in 
Hampshire  and  Kingston,  and  1500  in  Exeter,  out 
of  the  commonages  of  the  said  towns,  in  such  places, 
not  exceeding  three  divisions  in  each  town, 
should  best  accommodate  him  and  be  least  detri- 
mental to  them ; and  that  they  would  pay  him  or  his 
heirs  2000/.  current  money  of  New  England,  at  two 
payments,  one  within  a year  after  receiving  the 
royal  confirmation  of  this  agreement,  and  the  otker 
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within  a year  after  the  first  payment.  That  all  con- 
tracts made  either  by  Mason  or  Allen,  with  any  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  others,  for  lands  or  other  privi- 
leges in  the  possession  of  their  tenants  in  their  own 
just  right,  beside  the  claim  of  Mason  and  Allen,  and 
no  other,  should  be  accounted  valid ; but  that  if 
any  of  the  purchasers,  lessees,  or  tenants,  should 
refuse  to  pay  their  just  part  of  the  sums  agreed  on, 
according  to  the  lands  they  held,  their  share  should 
be  abated  by  Allen  out  of  the  2000£.  payable  by  this 
agreement.  " That  upon  Allen’s  acceptance,  and 
underwriting  of  these  articles,  they  would  give  per- 
sonal security  for  the  aforesaid  payment;  and  that 
all  actions  and  suit's  depending  in  law  concerning 
the  premises  should  cease  till  the  queen’s  pleasure 
should  be  known.” 

These  articles  were  ordered  to  be  presented  to 
Allen  for  his  acceptance  : but  so  desirable  an  issue 
of  the  controversy  was  prevented  by  his  sudden 
death,  which  happened  on  the  next  day. 

Colonel  Allen  is  represented  as  a gentleman  of  no 
remarkable  abilities,  and  of  a solitary  rather  than  a 
social  disposition  ; but  mild,  obliging,  and  charitable. 
H is  character,  while  he  was  a merchant  in  London, 
was  fair  and  upright,  and  his  domestic  deportment 
amiable  and  exemplary.  He  was  a member  of  the 
church  of  England  by  profession,  but  constantly  at- 
tended divine  worship  in  the  congregation  at  New- 
castle, and  was  a strict  observer  of  the  Christian 
sabbath.  He  died  intestate  on  the  5th  of  May  1705, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a son  and  four 
daughters,  and  was  buried  in  the  fort. 

(1706.)  After  his  death  his  only  son,  Thomas  Al- 
len, Esq.  of  London,  renewed  the  suit,  by  petition- 
ing the  queen,  who  allowed  him  to  bring  a new  writ 
of  ejectment,  and  ordered  a revival  of  the  directions 
given  to  the  governor  in  1703,  with  respect  to  the 
jury’s  finding  a special  verdict.  Accordingly  Allen, 
having  previously  conveyed  one  half  of  the  lands  in 
New  Hampshire  by  deed  of  sale  to  Sir  Charles  Hob- 
by, and  appointed  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Allen,  his 
attorney,  brought  his  writ  of  ejectment  against  Wal- 
dron in  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas,  where 
he  was  cast.  He  then  removed  it  by  appeal  to  the 
superior  court,  where  it  had  been  tried  three  years 
before.  As  this  was  the  last  trial,  and  as  all  the 
strength  of  both  parties  was  fully  displayed  on  the 
occasion,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  as  just  a view  of 
the  case  as  can  now  be  collected  from  the  papers  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  superior  court. 

On  Allen’s  part  were  produced  copies  of  the  char- 
ter by  which  King  James  I.  constituted  the  council 
cf  Plymouth ; their  grants  to  Mason  in  1629  and 
1635  ; his  last  will  and  testament;  an  inventory  of 
artillery,  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  merchan- 
dize, and  cattle,  left  in  the  care  of  his  agents  there 
at  his  death  ; depositions  of  several  ancient  persons 
taken  in  1685,  who  remembered  the  houses,  fields, 
forts,  and  other  possessions  of  Captain  Mason,  at 
Portsmouth  and  Newichwannock,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  agents,  stewards,  factors,  and 
other  servants,  who  divided  the  cattle  and  merchan- 
dize among  them  after  his  death  ; the  opinions  of 
Sir  GeofPv  Palmer,  Sir  Francis  Winnington  and  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  Mason’s 
title;  King  Charles’s  letter  to  the  president  and 
council  of  New  Hampshire  in  1680;  the  paragraph 
of  Cranfield’s  commission  which  respects  Mason’s 
claim  in  1682;  the  writ,  verdict,  judgment,  and 
execution  against  Major  Waldron  in  1683;  the  de- 
cision of  the  king  in  council  against  Vaughan  in 
1666 ; Dudley’s  writ  of  certiorari  in  1688  ; th«  fine 


and  recovery  in  Westminster  hall,  whereby  the  en- 
tail was  cut  off,  and  the  consequent  deed  of  sale  to 
Allen  in  1691 ; Sir  Edward  Northey’s  report  in 
1703;  and  evidence  of  Allen’s  taking  possession  of 
the  wastes,  and  of  his  enclosing  and  occupying  some 
land  at  Great  Island.  (1707.)  On  this  evidence,  it 
was  pleaded  that  the  title  derived  from  Mason,  and 
his  possession  of  the  province,  of  which  the  lauds  in 
question  were  part,  was  legal ; that  the  appellee’s 
possession  had  been  interrupted  by  the  appellant, 
and  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  title,  more  es- 
pecially by  the  judgment  recovered  by  Robert  Ma- 
son against  Major  Waldron;  and  a special  verdict 
was  moved  for,  agreeably  to  the  royal  directions. 
The  counsel  on  this  side  were  James  Meinzies  and 
John  Valentine. 

On  Waldron’s  part  was  produced  the  deed  from 
four  Indian  sachems  to  Whelewright  and  others  in 
1629 ; and  depositions  taken  from  several  ancient 
persons  who  testified  that  they  had  lived  with  Major 
Waldron,  when  he  began  his  plantation  atCochecho, 
about  the  year  1640,  and  assisted  him  in  building 
his  houses  and  mills,  and  that  no  person  had  dis- 
turbed him  in  the  possession  thereof  for  above  forty 
years.  To  invalidate  the  evidence  of  the  title  pro- 
duced on  the  opposite  side,  it  was  pleaded,  That 
the  alleged  grant  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  to 
Mason  in  1629,  was  not  signed  ; that  livery  of  seizin 
was  not  endorsed  on  it  as  on  other  of  their  grants, 
and  as  was  then  the  legal  form  ; nor  was  it  ever  en- 
rolled according  to  statute  : that  the  sale  of  part  of 
the  same  lands  in  1628  to  the  Massachusetts  com- 
pany, by  an  instrument  signed  and  executed  accord- 
ing to  law,  renders  this  subsequent  grant  suspicious ; 
and  that  his  pretending  to  procure  another  grant  of 
part  of  the  same  lands  in  1635,  was  an  argument 
that  he  himself  could  not  rely  on  the  preceding  one, 
nor  was  it  credible  that  the  same  council  should 
grant  the  same  lands  twice,  and  to  the  same  person  • 
that  the  alleged  grant  in  1635  was  equally  defet 
tive  ; and  that  he  must  relinquish  one  or  the  other, 
it  being  contrary  to  the  reason  and  usage  of  law  to 
rely  on  two  several  titles  at  once.  It  was  urged, 
that  Waldron’s  possession  was  grounded  on  a deed 
from  the  native  lords  of  the  soil,  with  whom  his 
father  had  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a friendly  con- 
nexion ; that  he  had  taken  up  his  land  with  their 
consent,  when  the  country  was  a wilderness;  had 
cultivated  it,  had  defended  it  in  war  at  a great  ex- 
pense, and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  which  he  finally 
lost  in  the  attempt:  that  the  Indian  deed  was  legally 
executed  in  the  presence  of  the  factors  and  agents 
of  the  company  of  Laconia,  of  which  Mason  was 
one ; that  this  was  done  with  the  allowance  of  the 
council  of  Plymouth,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  great 
ends  of  their  incorporation,  which  were  to  cultivate 
the  lands,  to  people  the  country,  and  christianize 
the  natives,  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  crown 
and  the  trade  of  England,  all  which  ends  had  been 
pursued  and  attained  by  the  appellee  and  his  ances- 
tor. It  was  also  alleged,  that  the  writ  against  Ma- 
jor Waldron  in  1683,  was  for  “ lands  and  tene- 
ments,” of  which  the  quantity,  situation  and  bounds 
were  not  described,  for  want  of  which  no  legal  juug 
ment  could  be  given ; that  no  execution  had  ever 
been  levied,  nor  was  the  possessor  ever  disturbed  or 
amoved  by  reason  thereof ; and  that  the  copies  pro- 
duced w ere  not  attested,  no  book  of  records  being 
to  be  found.  To  invalidate  the  evidence  of  Mason’s 
possession,  it  was  observed,  that  he  himself  was 
never  there  in  person  ; that  all  the  settlement  made 
bv  his  agents  or  successors  was  only  a factory  for 
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trade  with  the  Indians,  and  principally  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a country  called  Laconia ; and  that  this 
was  done  in  company  with  several  other  merchant- 
adventurers  in  London,  who  for  the  security  of 
their  goods  erected  a fort;  but  that  this  could  not 
amount  to  a legal  possession,  nor  prove  a title  to 
the  country,  especially  as,  upon  the  failure  of  trade, 
the  object  of  their  enterprise,  they  quitted  their 
factory,  after  a few  years  stay  in  those  parts. 

As  to  the  motion  for  a special  verdict,  it  was  said 
that  a jury  could  not  find  one  if  they  had  no  doubt 
of  the  law  or  fact,  for  the  reason  of  a special  verdict 
.s  a doubt  either  in  point  of  law  or  evidence  ; nor 
was  it  consistent  with  the  privileges  of  Englishmen 
that  a jury  should  be  compelled  to  find  specially.  In 
addition  to  these  pleas,  it  was  further  alleged,  that 
by  the  statute  law  no  action  of  ejectment  can  be 
maintained  except  the  plaintiff,  or  those  under  whom 
he  claims,  have  been  in  possession  within  twenty 
years  ; and  if  they  have  been  out  of  possession  sixty 
years,  then  not  only  an  ejectment,  but  a writ  of 
right,  and  all  other  real  actions  are  barred  in  respect 
of  a subject,  and  that  in  such  cases  the  right  of  the 
crown  is  also  barred:  and  that  by  the  statute  of 
32  Hen.  8.  ch.  9.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  shall 
purchase  any  lands  or  tenements,  unless  the  seller, 
or  they  by  whom  he  claims,  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  same,  or  the  reversion,  or  the  remainder 
thereof,  or  having  taken  the  rents  or  profits  thereof, 
by  the  space  of  one  whole  year  next  before  such 
bargain  is  made ; and  that  the  appellee  and  his  an- 
cestor, and  no  othei  person  whatever  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  premises,  nor  was  it  ever  pretended 
by  the  appellant  that  the  Masons,  of  whom  the  pur- 
chase was  made,  were  in  possession  within  one  year, 
or  at  any  time  before  the  alleged  purchase ; that  all 
the  mischiefs  provided  against  by  the  above  statute 
have  been  experienced  by  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire from  the  purchase  made  by  the  appellant’s 
father,  of  the  bare  title  of  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  counsel  on  this  side  were  John  Picker- 
ing and  Charles  Story. 

A certificate  from  the  lieut. -governor  respecting 
the  queen’s  directions  was  delivered  to  the  jury, 
who  returned  the  following  verdict : — “ In  the  cause 
depending  between  Thomas  Allen,  Esq.,  appellant, 
and  Richard  Waldron,  Esq.,  defendant,  the  jury 
finds  for  the  defendant  a confirmation  of  the  former 
judgment  and  costs  of  courts.  Mark  Hunking, 
foreman.” 

The  court  then  sent  out  the  jury  again  with 
this  charge,  “ Gentlemen,  you  are  further  to  con- 
sider this  case  and  observe  her  majesty’s  directions 
to  fiud:  specially  and  your  oaths.”  They  returned 
the  second  time  with  the  same  verdict;  upon  which 
the  court  ordered  judgment  to  be  entered,  and  that 
the  defendant  recover  costs  of  the  appellant.  The 
counsel  for  the  appellant  then  moved  for  an  appeal 
to  her  majesty  in  council,  which  was  allowed  on 
their  giving  bond  in  200b  to  prosecute  it. 

But  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  the  distresses 
under  which  they  laboured  by  reason  of  the  war, 
revailed  on  the  queen’s  ministry  to  suspend  a final 
ecision ; and  before  the  appeal  could  be  heard, 
Allen’s  death,  which  happened  in  1715,  put  an  end 
to  the  suit, which  his  heirs,being  minors,  did  not  renew. 

The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  called  Queen 

Anne’s  wai'— Conclusion  of  Dudley's  and  Usher's 

administration. 

The  peace  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
was  but  of  short  duration,  for  the  seeds  of  war  were 


ready  sown  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Louie 
had  proclaimed  the  pretender  king  ef  England,  and 
his  governor,  Villebon,  had  orders  to  extend  his  pro- 
vince of  Acadia  to  the  river  Kennebeck,  though  the 
English  court  understood  St.  Croix  to  be  the  bound- 
ary between  their  territories  and  those  of  the  French. 
The  fishery  was  interrupted  by  French  men  of  war, 
and  by  the  orders  of  Villebon,  who  suffered  no  Eng- 
lish vessels  to  fish  on  the  oanks  of  Nova  Scotia.  A 
French  mission  was  established,  and  a chapel  erected 
at  Norridgewog,  on  the  upper  part  of  Kennebeck, 
which  served  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  French 
among  the  Indians.  The  governor  of  Canada,  as- 
suming the  character  of  their  father  and  protector, 
instigated  them  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the 
English  to  the  east  of  Kennebeck,  and  found  some 
among  them  ready  to  listen  to  his  advice.  The 
people  in  those  parts  were  apprehensive  of  danger 
and  meditating  a removal,  and  those  who  had  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  settling  there  were  restrained. 

Things  were  in  this  posture  when  Dudley  entered 
on  his  government.  He  had  particular  orders  from 
England  to  rebuild  the  fort  at  Pemaquid;  but  could 
not  prevail  on  the  Massachusetts  assembly  to  bear 
the  expense  of  it.  However  he  determined  on  a 
visit  to  the  eastern  country,  and  having  notified  his 
intention  to  the  Indians,  took  with  him  a number  of 
gentlemen  of  both  provinces,  (1703)  ? nd  held  a con- 
ference at  Casco  with  delegates  front  the  tribes  of 
Norridgewog,  Penobscot,  Pigwacket.  Penacook  and 
Amariscoggin,  who  assured  him  that  “ as  high  as 
the  sun  was  above  the  earth,  so  far  distant  was  their 
design  of  making  the  least  breach  of  the  peace.” 
They  presented  him  a belt  of  wampum  in  token  of 
their  sincerity,  and  both  parties  went  to  two  heaps 
of  stones  which  had  formerly  been  pitched,  and 
called  the  “ two  brothers,”  where  the  friendship  waa 
further  ratified  by  the  addition  of  other  stones. 
They  also  declared,  that  although  the  French  emis- 
saries among  them  had  been  endeavouring  to  break 
the  union,  yet  it  wras  “ firm  as  a mountain,  and 
should  continue  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon.”  Not- 
withstanding these  fair  appearances,  it  was  observed 
that  when  the  Indians  fired  a salute  their  guns  were 
charged  with  shot ; and  it  was  suspected  that  they 
had  then  formed  a design  to  seize  the  governor  and 
his  attendants,  if  a party  which  they  expected  from 
Canada,  and  which  arrived  two  or  three  days  after, 
had  come  in  proper  season  to  their  assistance.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  space  of 
six  weeks,  a body  of  French  and  Indians,  500  in 
number,  having  divided  themselves  into  several  par 
ties,  attacked  all  the  settlements  from  Casco  tc 
Wells,  and  killed  and  took  130  people,  burning  and 
destroying  all  before  them. 

The  next  week  (August  17)  a party  of  thirty  In- 
dians under  Capl.  Tom  killed  five  people  at  Hamp- 
ton village;  among  whom  was  a widow  Mussy,  a 
noted  speaker  among  the  Friends,  and  much  lamented 
by  them ; they  also  plundered  two  houses,  but  the 
people  being  alarmed,  and  pursuing  them,  they  fled. 

The  country  was  now  in  terror  and  confusion. 
The  women  and  children  retired  to  the  garrisons. 
The  men  went  armed  to  their  work  and  posted 
centinels  in  the  fields.  Troops  of  horse  were  quar- 
tered at  Portsmouth  and  in  the  province  of  Maine. 
A scout  of  360  men  marched  toward  Pigwacket,  and 
another  to  the  Ossapy  Pond,  but  made  no  disco 
veries.  Alarms  wrere  frequent,  and  the  whole  fron 
tier  country,  from  Deeirfield  on  the  west  to  Casco 
on  the  east,  was  ke'T  in  continual  terror  by  small 
parties  of  the  enemy 
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In  the  fall,  Col.  March  of  Casco  made  a visit  to 
Pigwacket,  where  he  killed  six  of  the  eneiuy  and 
*»ok  six  more ; this  encouraged  the  government  to 
offer  a bounty  of  40/.  for  scalps. 

As  the  winter  came  on,  the  frontier  towns  were 
ordered  to  provide  a large  number  of  snow-shoes; 
and  an  expedition  was  planned  in  New  Hampshire 
against  the  head -quarters  of  the  Indians.  Major 
Winthrop  Hilton  and  Captain  John  Gilman  of  Exe- 
ter, Captain  Chesley  and  Captain  Davis  of  Oyster 
river,  marched  with  their  companies  on  snow  shoes 
into  the  woods,  but  returned  without  success.  This 
is  called  in  the  council  books,  “ an  honourable  ser- 
vice.” Hilton  received  a gratuity  of  12/.,  and  each 
of  the  captains  5/ 

(1704.)  With  the  return  of  spring  there  was  a 
return  of  hostilities,  for  notwithstanding  the  posting 
a few  southern  Indians  in  the  garrison  at  Berwick, 
the  enemy  appeared  at  Oyster  river,  and  shot  Na- 
thaniel Medar  near  his  ow  n field,  and  the  next  day 
killed  Edward  Taylor  near  Lamprey  river,  and  cap- 
tured his  wife  and  son.  These  instances  of  mischief 
gave  colour  to  a false  alarm  at  Cocheco,  where  it 
was  said  they  lay  in  wait  for  Col.  Waldron  a whole 
day,  but  missing  him  by  reason  of  his  absence  from 
home,  took  his  servant  maid  as  she  went  to  a spring 
for  water;  and  having  examined  her  as  to  the  state 
of  the  garrison,  stunned  her  with  an  hatchet  but  did 
not  scalp  her. 

In  May,  Col.  Church,  by  Governor  Dudley's  or- 
der, having  planned  an  expedition  to  the  eastern 
shore,  sailed  from  Boston  with  a number  of  trans- 
orts,  furnished  with  whaleboats  for  going  up  rivers, 
n this  way  he  stopt  at  Pascataqua,  where  he  was 
joined  by  a body  of  men  under  Major  Hilton,  who 
was  of  eminent  service  to  him  in  this  expedition, 
which  lasted  the  whole  summer,  and  in  which  they 
destroyed  the  towns  of  Minas  and  Chiegnecto,  and 
did  considerable  damage  to  the  French  and  Indians 
at  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy,  and  even  insulted 
Port  Royal.  While  they  were  at  Mount  Desart, 
Church  learned  from  nine  of  his  prisoners,  that  a 
body  of  600  Indians  were  preparing  for  an  attack  on 
Casco,  and  the  head  of  Pascataqua  river,  and  sent 
an  express  to  Portsmouth  which  obliged  the  people 
to  be  vigilant.  No  such  great  force  as  this  appeared, 
but  small  parties  kept  hovering  on  the  outskirts.  At 
Oyster  river  they  wounded  William  Tasker;  and  at 
Dover  they  laid  in  ambush  for  the  people  on  their 
return  from  public  worship,  but  happily  missed  their 
aim.  They  afterwards  mortally  wounded  Mark  Gyles 
at  that  place,  and  soon  after  killed  several  people  in 
a.field  at  Oyster  river,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned. 

In  the  former  wars  New  Hampshire  had  received 
much  assistance  from  their  brethren  of  Massachu- 
setts; but  these  now  remoustrated  to  the  governor 
that  his  other  province  did  not  bear  their  proportion 
of  the  charge  lor  the  common  defence.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  New  Hampshire  urged,  in  reply,  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  two  provinces,  “ most 
of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  being  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy,  and  no  otherwise  affected  by  the  war, 
than  in  the  payment  of  their  part  of  the  expense, 
while  this  province  was  wholly  a frontier  by  sea  and 
land,  and  in  equal  danger  with  the  county  of  York, 
in  which  four  companies  were  stationed,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  abated  their  proportion  of  the  public 
charges.”  They  begged  that  twenty  of  the  friendly 
Indians  might  be  sent  to  scout  on  their  borders, 
which  request  the  governor  complied  with. 

(1705.)  In  the  winter,  Col.  Hilton  with  270  men, 
h::luding  the  20  Indians,  were  sent  to  Norridgwog 


on  snow  shoes.  They  had  a favouuble  season  for 
their  march,  the  snow  being  four  feet  deep.  When 
they  arrived  there,  finding  no  enemy  to  contend  with, 
they  burnt  the  deserted  wigwams  and  the  chapel. 
The  officers  who  went  on  this  expedition  complained 
that  they  had  only  the  pay  of  private  soldiers. 

The  late  repairs  of  fort  William  and  Mary  at  New- 
castle were  always  complained  of  as  burdensome  to 
the  people,  and  a representation  thereof  had  been 
made  to  the  queen,  who  instructed  Dudley  to  press 
the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  contribute  to  the 
expense ; as  the  river  belonged  equally  to  both  pro- 
vinces. They  urged  in  excuse  that  the  fort  was  built 
at  first  at  the  sole  charge  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
whom  it  properly  belonged;  that  the  whole  expense 
of  the  repairs  did  not  amount  to  what  several  of  their 
towns  singly  paid  towards  the  support  of  the  war  for 
one  year;  that  all  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
river,  on  both  sides,  paid  a duty  toward  maintaining 
that  fortress ; and  that  they  had  been  at  a great  ex- 
pense in  protecting  the  frontiers  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  parties  who  were  employed  in  getting  tim- 
ber and  masts  for  her  majesty’s  service;  while  New 
Hampshire  had  never  contributed  any  thing  to  the 
support  of  the  garrisons,  forces,  and  guards  by  sea, 
which  were  of  equal  benefit  to  them  as  to  Massa- 
chusetts. One  thing,  which  made  New  Hampshire 
more  in  favour  with  the  queen  was,  that  they  had 
settled  a salary  on  her  governor,  which  the  others 
never  could  be  persuaded  to  do.  The  repairs  of  the 
fort,  however,  went  on  without  their  assistance,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Colonel  Romer;  and  when  thev 
were  completed,  a petition  was  sent  home  for  a sup- 
ply of  cannon,  ammunition,  and  stores. 

The  next  summer  was  chiefly  spent  in  negotiating 
an  exchange  of  prisoners ; and  Dudley  had  the  ad- 
dress to  protract  the  negotiation,  under  pretence  of 
consulting  with  the  other  governments  about  a neu- 
trality proposed  by  the  governor  of  Canada,  by 
which  means  the  frontiers  in  general  were  kept  tole- 
rably quiet,  although  the  enemy  appeared  once  or 
twice  in  the  town  of  Kittery.  The  line  of  pickets 
which  inclosed  the  town  of  Portsmouth  was  repaired, 
and  a nightly  patrole  established  on  the  sea-shore, 
from  Rendezvous  Point  to  the  bounds  of  Hampton, 
to  prevent  any  surprise  by  sea;  the  coast  being  at 
this  time  infested  by  the  enemy’s  privateers. 

During  this  truce,  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston, 
who  had  left  the  place,  were  encouraged  to  petition 
for  leave  to  return  to  their  lands ; which  the  court 
granted,  on  condition  that  they  should  build  a fort 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  lay  out  a parsonage,  and 
settle  a minister  within  three  years.  This  last  con- 
dition was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  renewal  of 
hostilities. 

The  governor  of  Canada  had  encouraged  the  In- 
dians who  inhabited  the  borders  of  New  Englatal  to 
remove  to  Canada,  where,  being  incorporated  with 
the  tribe  of  St.  Francis,  they  have  ever  since  re- 
mained. By  this  policy  they  became  more  firmly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  the  French,  and  were 
more  easily  dispatched  on  their  bloody  business  to 
the  frontiers  of  New  England,  with  which  they  were 
well  acquainted.  Dudley,  who  was  generally  ap 
prised  of  their  movements,  and  kept  a vigilant  eye 
upon  them,  apprehended  a rupture  in  the  winter; 
snd  gave  orders,  1706,  for  a circular  scouting  march, 
once  a month,  round  the  head  of  the  towns  from 
Kingston  to  Salmon  falls;  but  the  enemy  did  not 
appear  till  April;  when  a small  party  of  them  at- 
tacked the  house  of  John  Drew  at  Oyster  rivei, 
where  they  killed  eight  and  wounded  two.  The  gar 
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nson  was  near  but  not  a man  in  it : the  women, ) 
however,  seeing  but  death  before  them,  fired  an) 
alarm,  and  then  putting  on  hats,  and  loosening  their 
hair,  that  they  might  appear  like  men,  they  fired  so  | 
briskly,  that  the  enemy,  apprehending  the  people 
were  alarmed,  fled  without  burning  or  even  plun- 
dering the  house  which  they  had  attacked.  John 
Wheeler,  meeting  this  party,  and  mistaking  them 
for  friendly  Indians,  unhappily  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  was  killed,  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
Four  of  his  sons  took  refuge  in  a cave  by  the  bank 
of  the  Little  Bay,  and  though  pursued  by  the  Indi- 
ans, escaped  unhurt. 

In  July,  Colonel  Schuyler,  from  Albany,  gave 
notice  to  Dudley  that  270  of  the  enemy  w ere  on 
their  march  toward  Pascalaqua,  of  which  he  imme- 
diately informed  the  people,  and  ordered  them  to 
close  garrison,  and  one  half  of  the  militia  to  be 
ready  at  a minute’s  warning.  The  first  appearance 
of  this  body  of  the  enemy  was  at  Dunstable;  from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Amesbury  and  Kiugston, 
where  they  killed  some  cattle.  Hilton,  with  sixty- 
four  men,  marched  from  Exeter ; but  was  obliged  to 
return  without  meeting  the  enemy.  The  reason  he 
gave  to  the  council  for  returning  so  soon  was  the 
want  of  provision,  there  being  none  in  readiness  at 
the  garrisons,  notwithstanding  a law  lately  enacted, 
enjoining  every  town  to  have  stores  ready,  and  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  their  captains.  For  the 
same  reason  he  had  been  obliged  to  discontinue  a small 
scout  which  he  had  for  some  time  kept  up.  Hilton 
was  so  brave  and  active  an  officer  that  the  enemy 
had  marked  him  for  destruction;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose a party  of  them  kept  lurking  about  his  house, 
where  they  observed  ten  men  to  go  out  one  morn- 
ing with  their  scythes,  and  lay  aside  their  arms  to 
mow;  they  then  crept  between  the  men  and  their 
guns,  and  suddenly  rushing  on  them,  killed  four, 
wounded  one,  and  took  three  ; two  only  of  the  whole 
number  escaped.  They  missed  the  major  for  this 
time,  and  two  of  the  prisoners  escaped ; but  suffered 
much  in  their  return,  having  nothing  to  subsist  on 
for  three  weeks  but  lily  roots  and  rinds  of  trees. 
After  this  they  killed  W illiam  Pearl,  and  took  Na- 
thaniel Tibbets  at  Dover.  It  was  observed  during 
this  war  that  the  enemy  did  more  damage  in  small 
bodies  than  in  larger,  and  by  scattering  along  the 
frontiers  kept  the  people  in  continual  apprehension 
and  alarm ; and  so  very  few  of  them  were  taken 
prisoners,  that  in  computing  the  expense  of  the  war  it 
was  judged  that  every  Indian  killed  or  taken  cost 
-the  country  a thousand  pounds. 

(1707.)  In  the  following  winter  Hilton  made 
another  excursion  to  the  eastward,  and  a shallop 
was  sent  to  Casco  with  stores  and  provisions  for  his 
party,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
The  winter  being  mild,  and  the  weather  unsettled, 
.prevented  their  marching  so  far  as  they  intended: 

■ cold  dry  weather,  and  deep  snow,  being  most  fa- 
vourable to  winter  expeditions.  However,  they 
came  on  an  Indian  track  near  Black  Point,  and  pur- 
suing it,  killed  four,  and  took  a squaw  who  con- 
ducted them  to  a party  of  eighteen,  whom  they  sur- 
prised as  they  lay  asleep  on  a neck  of  land  at  break 
of  day,  and  of  whom  they  killed  seventeen,  and  took 
the  other.  This  was  matter  of  triumph  considering 
the  difficulty  of  finding  their  haunts.  It  is  asserted, 
that  on  the  very  morning  this  affair  happened, 
it  was  reported,  with  but  little  variation  from  the 
truth,  at  Portsmouth,  though  at  the  distance  of  six- 
ty miles. 

When  Church  went  t<  Nova  Scotia,  he  very 


earnestly  solicited  leave  to  make  an  attempt  on 
Port  Royal ; but  Dudley  would  not  consent,  and 
the  reason  he  gave  was,  that  he  had  written  to  the 
ministry  in  England,  and  expected  orders  and  naval 
help  to  reduce  the  place.  His  enemies  however  as- 
signed another  reason  for  his  refusal;  which  was 
that  a clandestine  trade  was  carried  on  by  his  con- 
nivance, and  to  his  emolument,  with  the  French 
there.  This  report  gained  credit,  and  occasioned  a 
loud  call  for  justice.  Those  who  were  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  illegal  traffic,  were  prosecuted  and 
fined ; and  fhe  governor  suffered  much  in  his  repu- 
tation. To  wipe  off  these  aspersions  he  now  deter- 
mined to  make  an  attack  in  earnest  on  Port  Royal, 
even  though  no  assistance  should  come  from  Eng- 
land. It  was  intended  that  an  armament  should  be 
sent  to  America,  and  the  commander  was  appointed; 
but  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  prevented  their  ! 
coming. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  governor  applied  to  the 
assemblies  of  both  his  provinces,  and  to  the  colonie* 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  requesting  them 
to  raise  one  thousand  men  for  the  expedition.  Con- 
necticut declined;  but  the  other  three  raised  the 
whole  number,  who  were  disposed  into  two  regi- 
ments, of  which  Colonel  Wainwright  commanded 
the  one,  and  Colonel  Hilton  the  other.  They  em- 
barked at  Nantasket  in  twenty-three  transports,  fur- 
nished with  whaleboats,  under  convoy  of  the  Dept- 
ford man  of  war,  Captain  Stuckley,  and  the  pro- 
vince galley,  Captain  Southack.  The  chief  com- 
mand was  given  to  Colonel  March,  who  had  behaved 
well  in  several  scouts  and  rencounters  with  the  In-  ' 
dians,  but  had  never  been  tried  in  such  service  aa 
this.  They  arrived  before  Port  Royal  in  a few  days, 
and  after  burning  some  houses,  killing  some  cattle 
round  the  fort,  and  making  some  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  bombard  it,  a jealousy  and  disagreement 
among  the  officers,  and  a misapprehension  of  the 
state  of  the  fort  and  garrison,  caused  the  army  to 
break  up  and  reimbark  in  a disorderly  mauner. 
Some  of  the  officers  went  to  Boston  for  orders,  some 
of  the  transports  put  in  at  Casco;  a sloop,  with 
Captain  Chesley’s  company  of  sixty  men,  arrived  at 
Portsmouth : Chesley  suffered  his  men  to  disperse, 
but  ordered  them  to  return  at  the  beat  of  the  drum : 
being  called  to  account  for  this  conduct,  he  alleged 
that  “ general  orders  were  given  at  Port  Royal  for 
every  man  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home.”  The 
governor,  highly  chagrined,  and  very  angry,  sent 
orders  from  Boston  that  if  any  more  vessels  arrived 
the  men  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  on  shore 
“ on  pain  of  death.”  After  a while  he  ordered 
Chesley’s  company  to  be  collected  and  reimbarked, 
offering  a pardon  to  those  who  voluntarily  returned, 
the  rest  to  be  severely  punished.  By  the  latter  end 
of  July  they  got  on  board,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  returned  to  the  place  of  action.  At  the  land- 
ing, an  ambuscade  of  Indians  from  among  the  sedge 
on  the  top  of  a sea-wall,  greatly  annoyed  the  troops. 
Major  Walton,  and  Captain  Chesley,  being  then  on 
shore  with  the  New  Hampshire  companies,  pushed 
their  men  up  the  beach,  flanked  the  enemy,  and 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  put  them  to  flight.  The 
command  was  now  given  to  Wainwright,  and  the 
army  put  under  the  direction  of  three  supervisors  • 
but  no  means  could  inspire  that  union,  firmness, 
and  skill  which  were  necessary.  By  the  last  of 
August  the  whole  affair  was  at  an  end,  and  the  army 
returned  sickly,  fatigued,  disheartened,  and  ashamed; 
but  with  no  greater  loss  than  sixteen  killed,  and  as 
many  wounded. 
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While  this  unfortunate  expedition  was  in  hand, 
the  frontiers  were  kept  in  continual  alarm.  Two 
men  were  taken  from  Oyster  river,  and  two  more 
killed  as  they  were  driving  a team  between  that 
place  arid  Dover.  Captain  Sumersby  pursued  with 
his  troop  and  recovered  the  contents  of  the  cart. 
Stephen  and  Jacob  Gilman,  brothers,  were  ambushed 
between  Exeter  and  Kingston;  their  horses  were 
killed,  but  both  of  them  escaped  to  the  garrison. 
Kingston,  being  a new  plantation,  was  much  ex- 
posed, and  was  this  summer  weakened  by  the  de- 
sertion of  eight  men.  The  remaining  inhabitants 
complained  to  government,  who  ordered  the  captains 
of  Exeter  and  Hampton  to  take  them  up  as  desert- 
ers, and  oblige  them  to  return  to  the  defence  of 
their  settlements,  or  do  duty  at  the  fort  during  the 
governor’s  pleasure.  They  were  afterwards  bound 
over  to  the  sessions  for  contempt  of  orders.  The 
state  of  the  country  at  this  time  was  truly  distressing; 
a large  quota  of  their  best  men  were  abroad,  the  rest 
harassed  by  the  enemy  at  home,  obliged  to  continual 
duty  in  garrisons  and  in  scouts,  and  subject  to  severe 
discipline  for  neglects.  They  earned  their  bread  at 
the  continual  hazard  of  their  lives,  never  daring  to 
stir  abroad  unarmed ; they  could  till  no  lands  but 
what  were  within  call  of  the  garrisoned  houses  into 
which  their  families  were  crowded  ; their  husbandry, 
lumber-trade  and  fishery  were  declining,  their  taxes 
increasing,  their  apprehensions  both  from  the  force 
of  the  enemy  and  the  failure  of  the  Port  Royal  ex- 
pedition were  exceedingly  dismal,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  an  end  to  the  war,  in  which  they  were 
now  advanced  to  the  fifth  summer.  Yet  under  all 
these  distresses  and  discouragements,  they  resolutely 
kept  their  ground  and  maintained  their  garrisons — 
not  one  of  which  was  cut  off  during  the  whole  of  this 
war,  within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshife. 

In  September  one  man  was  killed  at  Exeter,  and 
two  days  after  Henry  Elkins  at  Kingston.  But  the 
severest  blow  on  the  frontiers  happened  at  Oyster 
river,  a place  which  suffered  more  than  all  the  rest. 
A party  of  French  Mohawks,  painted  red,  attacked 
with  a hideous  yell  a company  who  were  in  the 
woods,  some  hewing  timber  and  others  driving  a 
team,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Chesley,  who 
was  just  returned  the  second  time  from  Port  Royah 
At  the  first  fire  they  killed  seven  and  mortally 
wounded  another.  Chesley,  with  the  few  who  were 
left,  fired  on  the  enemy  with  great  vigour,  and  for 
some  time  checked  their  ardour ; but  being  over- 
powered, he  at  length  fell.  He  was  much  lamented, 
being  a brave  officer.  Three  of  the  scalps  taken  at 
this  time  were  soon  after  recovered  at  Berwick 

(1708.)  The  next  year  a large  army  from  Canada 
was  destined  against  the  frontiers  of  New  England. 
Dudley  received  information  of  it  in  the  usual  route 
from  Albany,  and  immediately  ordered  guards  in  the 
most  exposed  places  of  both  his  provinces.  A troop 
under  Captain  Robert  Coffin  patroled  from  Kings- 
ton to  Cochecho,  and  scouts  were  kept  out  conti- 
nually. Spy-boats  were  aiso  kept  out  at  sea  between 
Pascataqua  and  Winter  harbours.  Four  hundred 
Massachusetts  soldiers  were  posted  in  this  province. 
The  towns  were  ordered  to  provide  ammunition,  and 
all  things  were  in  as  good  a state  of  preparation  as 
could  be  expected.  At  length  the  storm  fell  on  Ha- 
verhill ; but  the  enemy’s  force  having  been  dimi- 
nished by  various  accidents,  they  proceeded  no  far- 
ther, and  every  part  of  New  Hampshire  was  quiet. 
Hilton  made  another  winter  march  to  Pigwacket 
with  170  men,  but  made  no  discovery. 

(1709.)  The  next  spring  William  Moody,  Samuel 


Stevens,  and  two  sons  of  Jeremy  Gilman,  were  ta- 
ken at  Pickpocket-mill  in  Exeter,  and  soon  after 
Bartholomew  Stevenson  was  killed  at  Oyster  river. 
Colonel  Hilton  and  Captain  Davis  performed  their 
usual  tour  of  duty  in  scouting,  and  the  people  this 
summer  kept  close  in  garrison,  on  a report  that  two 
hundred  Indians  had  marched  against  them  from 
Montreal.  But  the  principal  object  now  in  view 
■was  a desire  of  wiping  off  the  disgrace  of  a former 
year,  by  an  attempt,  not  on  Port  Royal,  but  on  Ca- 
nada itself.  For  this  purpose  solicitations  had  been 
made  in  England  by  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.  who 
had  been  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  and  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Vetch,  a trader  to  Nova  Scotia,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  French  settlements 
there,  and  made  a full  representation  of  the  state 
of  things  in  .America  to  the  British  ministry.  An 
expedition  being  determined  upon,  they  came  over 
early  in  the  spring  with  the  queen’s  command  to 
the  governors  of  the  several  provinces  to  raise  men 
for  the  service.  Vetch  was  appointed  a colonel,  and 
Nicholson,  by  nomination  of  the  governor  of  New 
York,  and  consent  of  the  other  governments,  wTas 
made  commander  in  chief.  The  people  of  New 
Hampshire  were  so  much  exhausted,  and  their  men 
had  been  so  ill  paid  before,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty,  and  not  without  the  dissolution  of  one  as- 
sembly and  the  calling  of  another,  that  they  could 
raise  money  to  levy  100  men,  and  procure  two 
transports  for  conveying  them.  After  the  utmost 
exertions  had  been  made  by  the  several  govern- 
ments, and  Nicholson  with  part  of  the  troops  had 
marched  to  Wood  creek,  and  the  rest  with  the 
transports  had  lain  at  Nantasket  three  months  wait- 
ing for  a fleet,  news  arrived  that  the  armament  pro- 
mised from  England  was  diverted  to  another  quar- 
ter. Upon  which  the  commander  of  the  frigates  on 
the  Boston  station  refused  to  convoy  the  troops,  the 
whole  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  expense  the 
colonies  had  been  at  wTas  fruitless.  A congress  of 
governors  and  delegates  from  the  assemblies  met 
late  in  the  year  at  Rhode  Island,  who  recommended 
the  sending  home  agents  to  assist  Colonel  Nichol- 
son in  representing  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
soliciting  an  expedition  against  Canada  the  next 
spring.'  The  ministry  at  first  seemed  to  listen  to 
this  proposal,  but  afterward  (1710)  changed  their 
minds,  and  resolved  only  on  the  reduction  of  Port 
Royal.  For  this  purpose  Nicholson  came  over  in 
July  with  five  frigates  and  a bomb  ketch;  the  colo- 
nies then  had  to  raise  their  quotas;  the  New  Hamp- 
shire assembly  ordered  100  men,  who  were  t 
ready  as  soon  as  possible,  and  put  under  the  co  n- 
mand  of  Colonel  Shadrach  Walton.  The  whole 
armament  sailed  from  Boston  the  18th  of  September, 
and  on  the  24th  arrived  at  the  place.  The  force 
now  being  equal  to  its  reduction,  Subcrease,  the 
governor,  waited  only  the  compliment  of  a few  shot 
and  shells  as  a decent  pretence  for  a surrender ; 
which  was  completed  cn  the  5th  of  October,  and 
Vetch  was  appointed  governor  of  the  place,  which 
in  honour  of  the  queen  was  called  Annapolis. 

While  this  expedition  was  in  hand,  and  before 
the  appointment  of  the  commanders,  New  Hamp- 
shire sustained  a heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  CoL 
Winthrop  Hilton.  This  worthy  officer  being  con- 
cerned in  the  masting  business,  and  having  several 
large  trees  felled  about  fourteen  miles  from  home, 
went  out  with  a party  to  peel  the  bark  that  the  wood 
might  not  be  injured  by  worms.  While  engaged 
in  this  business  they  were  ambushed  by  a party  of 
Indians,  who  at  the  first  fire  killed  Hilton  with  two 
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more,  and  took  two;  the  rest  being  terrified,  and 
their  guns  being  wet,  made  no  opposition  but  escaped. 
The  next  day  100  men  marched  in  pursuit,  but  dis- 
covered only  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  dead.  The 
enemy  in  their  barbarous  triumph  had  struck  their 
hatchets  into  the  colonel’s  brains,  and  left  a lance 
in  his  heart.  He  was  a gentleman  “ of  good  tem- 
per, courage  and  conduct,  respected  and  lamented 
by  all  that  knew  him,”  and  was  buried  with  the 
honours  due  to  his  rank  and  character. 

Flushed  with  this  success,  they  insolently  appeared 
in  the  open  road  at  Exeter,  and  took  four  children 
who  were  at  their  play.  They  also  took  John  Wedg- 
wood, and  killed  John  Magoon  near  his  brother’s 
barn,  a place  which  for  three  days  he  had  visited 
with  a melancholy  apprehension  arising  from  a dream 
that  he  should  there  be  murdered. 

The  same  day  that  Hilton  was  killed,  a company 
of  Indians  who  had  pretended  friendship,  and  the 
year  before  had  been  peaceably  conversant  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Kingston,  and  seemed  to  be  thirsting 
after  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  came  into  th»  town, 
and  ambushing  the  road,  killed  Samuel  Winslow 
and  Samuel  Huntoon;  they  also  took  Philip  Hun- 
toon  and  Jacob  Gilman,  and  carried  them  to  Canada, 
where,  after  some  time,  they  purchased  their  own 
redemption  by  building  a saw-mill  for  the  governor 
after  the  English  mode. 

The  last  that  fell  this  summer  was  Jacob  Garland, 
who  was  killed  at  Cochecho  on  his  return  from  the 
public  worship.  As  the  winter  approached,  Colonel 
Walton  with  .170  men  traversed  the  eastern  shores, 
which  the  Ipdians  usually  visited  at  this  season  lor 
the  purpose  of  gathering  clams.  On  an  island  where 
the  party  was  encamped,  several  Indians,  decoyed 
by  their  smoke,  and  mistaking  them  for  some  of  their 
own  tribe,  came  among  them  and  were  made  pri- 
soners. One  of  them  was  a sachem  of  Norridgwog, 
active,  bold,  and  sullen;  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  hands  of  enemies  he  would  answer  none  of  their 
questions  and  laughed  with  scorn  at  their  threaten- 
ing him  with  death.  His  wife,  being  an  eye-witness 
of  the  execution  of  the  threatening,  was  so  intimi- 
dated as  to  make  the  discoveries  which  the  captors 
had  in  vain  desired  of  the  sachem;  in  consequence 
of  which,  three  were  taken  at  the  place  of  which  she 
informed,  and  two  more  at  Saco  river,  w'here  also 
five  were  killed.  This  success,  inconsiderable  as  it 
may  appear,  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and 
added  to  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  who  were  daily  di- 
minishing by  sickness  and  famine. 

(1711.)  In  the  spring  they  renewed  their  ravages 
on  the  frontiers  in  small  parties.  Thomas  Downs, 
John  Church,  and  three  more  were  killed  at  Coche- 
cho; and  on  a sabbath-day  several  of  the  people 
there  fell  into  an  ambush  as  they  were  returning 
from  public  worship.  John  Horn  was  wounded,  and 
Humphrey  Foss  was  taken;  but  by  the  determined 
bravery  of  Lieutenant  Heard,  he  was  recovered  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Walton  with  two  com- 

anies  marched  to  the  ponds  about  the  fishing  season, 

ut  the  Indians  had  withdrawn,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  their  deserted  wigwams. 

After  the  reduction  of  Port  Royal,  Nicholson  went 
to  England  to  solicit  an  expedition  against  Canada. 
The  tory  ministry  of  Queen  Anne,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  the  Whigs  in  England  and.  America,  fell  in  with 
the  proposal;  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  Nicholson 
came  to  Boston  with  orders  for  the  northern  colonies 
to  get  ready  their  quotas  of  men  and  provision  by 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet  and  army  from  Europe,  which 
happened  within  sixteen  days,  and  while  the  several 
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governors  were  holding  a consultation  on  the  sub 
ject  of  their  orders.  A compliance  with  them  in  so 
short  a time  was  impossible,  yet  every  thing  that 
could  be  dorre  was  done;  the  nature  of  the  service 
conspiring  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  made  the 
governments  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost.  New 
Hampshire  raised  100  men,  which  was  more  than 
they  could  well  spare ; one  half  of  the  militia  being 
continually  employed  in  guarding  the  frontiers.  They 
also  voted  them  subsistence  for  126  days,  besides  pro- 
viding for  them  on  shore  before  their  embarkation. 
Two  transports  were  taken  up  at  8s.  per  month  per  ton, 
and  artillery  stores  were  issued  from  the  fort.  The 
colony  forces  formed  two  regiments,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Vetch  and  Walton.  The  army  which  came 
from  England  were  seven  veteran  regiments  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough’s  army,  and  a battalion  of 
marines  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Hill,  which,  joined  with  the  New  England  troops, 
made  a body  of  about  6,500  men,  provided  with  a 
fine  train  of  artillery.  The  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen 
ships  of  war  from  eighty  to  thirty-six  guns,  with 
forty  transports -and  six  storeships  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Walker.  A force  fully  equal  to 
the  reduction  of  Quebec. 

The  fleet  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  30th  of  July; 
and  a fast  was  ordered  by  Dudley  to  be  kept  on  the 
last  Thursday  of  that,  and  each  succeeding  month, 
till  the  enterprise  should  be  finished.  This  was  an 
imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  long  parliament, 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  previous  century.  But  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  success  which  had  been  enter- 
tained by  the  nation  and  the  colonies,  were  all 
blasted  in  one  fatal  night:  for,  the  fleet  having  ad- 
vanced ten  leagues  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  August,  the  weather  being 
thick  and  dark,  eight  transports  were  wrecked  on 
Egg  Island  near  the  north  shores  and  1,000  people 
perished ; of  whom  there  was  but  one  man  who  be- 
longed to  New  England.  The  next  day  the  fleet 
put  back,  and  were  eight  days  beating  down  the 
river  against  an  easterly  wind,  which  would  in  two 
days  have  carried  them  to  Quebec.  After  collecting 
together  at  Spanish  river  in  the  island  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  holding  a fruitless  consultation  about  annoy- 
ing the  French  at  Placentia,  the  expedition  was 
broken  up;  the  fleet  returned  to  England,  and  the 
New  England  troops  to  their  homes.  Loud  com- 
plaints and  heavy  charges  were  made  on  this  occa- 
sion; the  ignorance  of  the  pilots — the  obstinacy  of 
the  admiral — the  detention  of  the  fleet  at  Boston.— 
its  late  arrival  there — the  want  of  seasonable  orders 
— and  the  secret  intentions  of  the  ministry,  were  all 
subjects  of  bitter  altercation ; but  the  miscarriage 
was  never  regularly  enquired  into,  and  the  disasters 
of  the  voyage  were  finally  completed  by  the  blowing 
up  of  the  admiral’s  ship,  with  most  of  his  papers, 
and  400  seamen,  at  Spithead. 

(1712.)  The  failure  of  this  expedition  encouraged 
the  Indians  to  harass  the  frontiers  as  soon  as  the 
season  would  permit.  In  April  one  Cunningham 
was  killed  at  Exeter,  Ensign  Tuttle  at  Dover,  and 
Jeremy  Crommet  at  Oyster  river;  on  one  of  the 
upper  branches  of  this  stream  the  enemy  burned  a 
saw-mill  with  a large  quantity  of  boards.  A scout- 
ing party  who  went  up  the  river  Merrimack,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  surprise  and  kill  eight  Indians,  and 
recover  a considerable  quantity  of  plunder,  without 
the  loss  of  a man.  The  frontiers  were  well  guarded; 
one  half  of  the  militia  did  duty  at  the  garrisons  and 
were  ready  to  march  at  a minute’s  warning;  a scout 
of  forty  meu  kept  ranging  on  the  heads  of  the  towns. 
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and  the  like  care  was  taken  by  sea — spy-boats  being 
employed  in  coasting  from  Cape  Neddock  to  the 
Great  Boar’s-head.  Notwithstanding  this  vigi- 
lance, smi.l  parties  of  the  enemy  were  frequently 
seen.  Stephen  Gilman  and  Ebenezer  Stevens  were 
wounded  at  Kingston — the  former  was  taken  and 
put  to  death.  In  July  an  ambush  was  discovered 
at  Dover,  but  the  enemy  escaped;  and  while  a 
party  was  gone  in  pursuit  of  them,  two  children  of 
John  Waldron  were  taken,  and  for  want  of  time  to 
scalp  them,  their  heads  were  cut  off.  There  being 
no  man  at  that  time  in  Heard’s  garrison,  a woman 
named  Esther  Jones  mounted  guard,  and  with  a 
commanding  voice  called  so  loudly  and  resolutely 
as  made  the  enemy  think  there  was  help  at  hand, 
and  prevented  farther  mischief. 

In  autumn  the  news  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  ar- 
rived in  America;  and  on  the  29th  of  October  the 
suspension  of  arms  was  proclaimed  at  Portsmouth. 
The  Indians,  being  informed  of  this  event,  came  in 
with  a flag  of  truce  to  Captain  Moody  at  Casco, 
and  desired  a treaty;  which  the  governor,  with  the 
council  of  each  province  (1713),  held  at  Ports- 
mouth, where  the  chiefs  and  deputies  of  the  several 
oelligerent  tribes,  by  a formal  writing  under  hand 
and  seal,  acknowledged  their  perfidy,  promised 
fidelity,  renewed  their  allegiance,  submitted  to  the 
laws,  and  begged  the  queen’s  pardon  for  their 
former  miscarriages.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
such  engagements,  and  as  frequent  violations  of 
them,  had  by  this  time  much  abated  the  sense  of 
obligation  on  the  one  part,  and  of  confidence  on  the 
other.  But  it  being  for  the  interest  of  both  parties 
to  be  at  peace,  the  event  was  peculiarly  welcome. 

To  preserve  the  dependence  of  the  Indians,  and  to 
prevent  all  occasions  of  complaint,  private  traffic  with 
them  was  forbidden,  and  truck  houses  established 
at  the  public  expense;  and  the  next  summer  (1714), 
a ship  was  fitted  out  by  both  provinces,  and  sent  to 
Quebec,  where  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  effected. 

During  the  whole  of  this  long  war,  Usher  behave*! 
as  a faithful  servant  of  the  crown ; frequently  coming 
into  the  province  by  Dudley’s  direction,  and  some- 
times residing  in  it  several  months,  enquiring  into 
the  state  of  the  frontiers  and  garrisons,  visiting 
them  in  person,  consulting  with  the  officers  of  mili- 
tia about  the  proper  methods  of  defence  and  protec- 
tion, and  offering  his  service  on  all  occasions : yet 
his  austere  and  ungracious  manners,  and  the  interest 
he  had  in  Allen’s  claim,  effectually  prevented  him 
from  acquiring  that  popularity  which  he  seems  to 
have  deserved.  He  was  solicitous  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  commission;  but  could  never  prevail 
with  I he  assembly  to  settle  a salary  upon  him.  The 
council  generally  paid  his  travelling  expenses  by  a 
draught  on  the  treasury,  which  never  amounted  to 
more  than  5/.  for  each  journey,  until  he  came  from 
Boston  to  proclaim  the  accession  of  King  George; 
when  in  a fit  of  loyalty  and  good  humour  they  gave 
him  10/.,  which  served  as  a precedent  for  two  or 
three  other  grants.  He  often  complained,  and 
sometimes  in  harsh  and  reproachful  terms,  of  their 
neglect;  and  once  told  told  them  that  his  “Negro 
servants  were  much  better  accommodated  in  his  house 
than  the  queen’s  governor  was  in  the  queen’s  fort.” 

Dudley  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  more  popular. 
Beside  his  attention  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
province  and  his  care  for  its  defence,  he  had  the 
particular  merit  of  favouring  the  views  of  those 
who  were  most  strongly  opposed  to  Allen’s  claim; 
and  they  made  him  amends  by  promoting  in  the 
assembly  addresses  to  the  queen,  defending  his  cha- 


ractei  when  it  was  attacked,  and  praying  for  his 
continuance  in  office  when  petitions  were  presented 
for  his  removal.  One  of  these  addresses  was  in 
1706,  and  another  in  1707,  in  both  which  they  re- 
present him  as  a “ prudent,  careful,  and  faithful 
governor,”  and  say  they  “ are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  disposal  of  the  people,  and  their  arms  and 
the  public  money.”  Addresses  to  the  crown  were 
very  frequent  during  this  female  reign.  Scarce  a 
year  passed  without  one  or  two  ; they  either  con- 
gratulated her  majesty  on  her  victories  in  Eurppe, 
or  petitioned  for  arms  and  military  stores  for  their 
defence,  or  for  ships  and  troops  to  go  against  Ca- 
nada, or  represented  their  own  poverty  or  Dudley’s 
merits,  or  thanked  her  majesty  for  her  care  and 
protection,  and  for  interposing  in  the  affair  of  Alien’s 
suit  and  not  suffering  it  to  be  decided  against  them. 
A good  harmony  subsisted  between  the  governor 
and  people,  and  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature,  during  the  whole  of  this  administration. 

On  the  accession  of  King  George  (1715),  a change 
was  expected  in  the  government,  and  the  assembly 
did  what  they  could  to  prevent  it  by  petitioning  the 
king  for  Dudley’s  continuance.  But  it  being  now 
a time  of  peace,  and  a number  of  valuable  officers 
who  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  late  wars, 
being  out  of  employ;  interest  was  made  for  their 
obtaining  places  of  profit  under  the  crown.  Colonel 
Eliseus  Burges  who  had  served  under  General 
Stanhope  was,  by  his  recommendation,  commissioned 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire; 
and  by  the  same  interest  George  Vaughan,  Esq., 
then  in  London,  was  made  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  latter  province;  he  arrived  and  published 
his  commission  on  the  thirteenth  of  October. 
Usher  had  some-  scruples  about  the  validity  of  it,  as 
he  had  formerly  had  of  Partridge’s,  and  wrote  on 
the  subject  to  the  assembly,  who  assured  him  that, 
on  inspection,  they  had  found  Vaughan’s  commission 
“ strong  and  authentic  ;”  and  that  his  own  was 
“ null  and  void.”  Upon  his  dismission  from  office 
he  retired  to  his  elegant  seat  at  Medford,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  died  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1726,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Burges  wrote  a letter  to  the  assembly  in  July,  in 
which  he  informed  them  of  his  appointment,  and  of 
his  intention  to  sail  for  America  in  the  following 
month.  But  Sir  William  Ashurst,  with  Jeremy 
Dummer  the  Massachusetts  agent,  and  Jonathan 
Belcher,  then  in  London,  apprehending  that  he 
would  not  be  an  acceptable  person  to  the  people 
of  New-England,  prevailed  with  him  for  the  con- 
sideration of  1000/.  sterling,  which  Dqmmer  aud 
Belcher  generously  advanced,  to  resign  his  com- 
mission ; and  Colonel  Samuel  Shute  was  appointed 
in  his  stead  to  the  command  of  both  provinces.  He 
arrived  in  New  Hampshire  and  his  commission  was 
published  the  17th  of  October,  1716.  Dudley  being 
thus  superseded,  retired  to  his  family-seat  at  Rox- 
bury,  where  he  died  in  1720,  in  the  73rd  year  of 
his  age. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Shute , and.  his  Lieu- 
tenants, Vauyhan  and  Wentworth. 

(1715.)  George  Vaughan,  Esq.  was  the  son  of 
Major  William  Vaughan,  who  had  been  so  ill  used 
by  former  governors,  and  had  suffered  so  much  in 
the  cause  of  his  country,  that  the  advancement  of 
his  son  to  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  was  es- 
teemed a mark  of  particular  favour  from  the  crown 
to  the  province,  and  a singular  gratification  to  the 
parent,  then  in  the  decline  of  life.  The  lieutenant- 
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governor  had  been  employed  by  the  province,  as 
their  agent  in  England,  to  manage  their  defence 
against  Allen.  There  he  was  taken  notice  of,  by 
some  persons  of  quality  and  influence,  with  whom 
his  father  had  been  connected ; and  by  them  he  was 
recommended  as  a candidate  for  the  honour  to  which 
he  was  now  advanced. 

After  he  had  arrived,  and  opened  his  commission, 
Dudley,  though  not  actually  superseded,  yet  daily 
expecting  Burges  to  succeed  him,  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  come  into  the  province,  or  perform  any 
acts  of  government ; so  that,  during  a year,  Vaughan 
had  the  sole  command.  In  this  time  he  called  an 
assembly,  who  granted  him  the  product  of  the  im- 
post and  excise  for  one  year,  but  refused  to  esta- 
blish these  duties  for  any  longer  time ; upon  which 
(1716)  he  dissolved  them,  and  called  another;  to 
whom  he  recommended,  in  a style  too  peremptory, 
the  establishment  of  a perpetual  revenue  to  the 
crown ; a matter  in  which  he  had  been  so  much  en- 
gaged, that  while  in  England,  “ he  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  king  and  ministry,  to  bring  New 
England  into  the  land  tax  of  Great  Britain ; and 
proposed  that  a receiver  should  be  appointed  by  the 
crown.”  The  assembly  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
public  charges  might  be  defrayed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  an  equal  tax  on  polls  and  estates ; and  de- 
clined laying  an  impost,  or  entering  on  any  but 
the  common  business  of  the  year,  till  the  arrival  of 
a governor. 

When  Governor  Shute  came  to  the  chair,  several 
of  the  old  counsellors  were  laid  aside,  and  six  new 
ones  appointed,  all  of  whom  were  inhabitants  of 
Portsmouth.  rl  hat  town,  at  the  same  time,  was  un- 
happily agitated  by  a controversy,  which  had  for 
some  years  subsisted  between  the  two  parishes.  This 
had  not  only  imbittsred  the  minds  of  the  people,  but 
had  prejudiced  some  of  the  members  of  the  council 
and  assembly,  so  as  to  affect  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature,  and  break  the  harmony  which  had  been 
preserved  in  that  body  during  the  preceding  admi- 
nistration. (1717.)  The  governor,  in  his  first  speech  to 
the  assembly,  took  notice  of  their  division,  and  advised 
them  to  unanimity.  They  thanked  him  for  his  ad- 
vice, but  remonstrated  against  the  removal  of  the 
old  counsellors,  and  the  confining  of  the  new  ap- 
pointments, both  in  the  council  and  the  judicial 
courts,  to  residents  in  one  town,  as  being  contrary 
to  former  usage,  and  giving  an  advantage  to  the 
trading  above  the  landed  interest.  This,  thev  said, 
was  the  reason  that  an  impost  could  not  now  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  whole  burden  of  taxes  was  laid 
on  the  husbandman  and  the  labourer,  who  had  been 
greatly  impoverished  by  the  late  war.  The  governor 
wisely  avoided  an  answer  to  this  remonstrance,  bv 
putting  it  on  the  council,  who  were  a party  in  the 
controversy.  The  council,  in  their  answer,  acknow- 
ledged.that  the  province  had  been  much  distressed  by 
the  war,  but  had  in  a great  measure  recovered ; that 
there  would  have  been  no  opposition  to  an  impost, 
if  the  representatives  had  agreed  to  an  act  of  export, 
according  to  the  practice  in  England;  that  the  king 
had  a right  to  appoint  his  counsellors  from  any  part 
of  the  province  ; that  it  was  an  affront  to  the  pre- 
rogative to  find  fault  with  the  exercise  of  this  right; 
and  that  it  was  most  convenient  for  the  affairs  of 
government,  especially  upon  sudden  emergencies, 
that  the  council  should  reside  near  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. This  answer  might  have  appeared  de- 
cent enough  if  they  had  not  added,  that  they  were 
“ gentlemen  of  the  best  quality,  and  greatest  ability 
to  serve  the  government,  in  that  station ; and  had 


as  good  or  better  estates  in  land,  and  land  securities* 
than  any  in  the  house,  and  not  inferior  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  laid  aside.” 

While  these  altercations  were  in  hand  there  was 
a great  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  some 
expedient  was  judged  necessary  to  supply  the  place 
of  current  coin.  A proposal  was  made  to  issue  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  bills,  on  loan,  for  twenty-three 
years,  at  five  per  cent,  on  land  security.  In  this 
both  houses  agreed;  but  the  next  day  the  council 
proposed  to  enlarge  the  sum  to  15000/.,  to  which  the 
house  would  not  consent.  The  governor  then  or- 
dered the  house  to  attend  a conference  with  the 
council;  they  desired  to  know  on  what  subject;  he 
gave  them  no  answer,  but  commanded  their  attend- 
ance. Having  conferred  about  the  proposed  loan  to 
no  purpose,  the  circumstance  of  asking  on  what 
subject  they  were  to  confer  was  deemed  an  affront, 
and  served  as  a pretext  for  dissolving  them.  The 
next  assembly  was  more  pliant,  and  issued  15,000/ 
on  loan,  for  eleven  years,  at  ten  per  cent. 

A controversy  also  arose  between  the* governor 
and  lieut.-governor  about  the  power  of  the  latter,  in  ;i 
the  absence  of  the  former.  Vaughan  contended, 
that  when  the  governor  was  present  in  his  other  pro- 
vince, he  was  absent  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
consequently  that  the  administration  devolved  on 
him.  The  position  was  a metaphysical  truth,  but 
the  inference  was  to  be  measured  by  political  rule* 
Shute  alleged  that  his  commissions  being  published  j 
and  recorded  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
he  had  the  power  of  commander  in  chief  over  botli 
provinces,  during;  his  residence  in  either ; and  thought 
it  an  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  the  king  had  ap- 
pointed the  governor  commander  in  chief,  for  five  or 
six  weeks  only  in  the  year,  and  the  lieutenant-go- 
vernor during  the  rest  of  the  time  ; and  that  if  the 
lieut.-governor  should  happen,  in  that  time,  to  step 
over  the  province  line,  the  senior  counsel  must  take 
the  chair;  this  he  said  would  make  the  province  1 
“ a monster  with  three  heads.”  The  controversy 
was  soon  brought  to  an  issue  ; for  Vaughan  received  1 
an  order  from  Shute,  while  at  Boston,  to  appoint  a J 
fast,  which  he  did  not  obey ; he  received  another  to 
prorogue  the  assembly,  instead  of  which  he  dissolved 
them,  without  the  advice  of  council.  He  required 
the  opinion  of  the  council  on  the  extent  of  his  power, 
but  they  declined  giving  it.  Penhallow,  the  gover- 
nor’s chief  friend,  was  a warm  opposer  of  Vaughan’s 
pretensions,  and  incurred  so  much  of  his  displeasure, 
that  he  publicly  charged  him  with  sowing  discord  in 
the  government,  and  suspended  him  from  his  seat  in 
council.  On  hearing  this,  Shute  hasted  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  having  summoned  the  council,  ordered 
the  king’s  instruction  to  him  for  suspending  coun- 
sellors to  be  read,  and  demanded  of  Vaughan  whe- 
ther  he  had  any  instruction  which  superseded  it. 

He  answered,  no.  The  governor  then  asked  the 
council’s  advice  whether  the  sus^nsion  of  Penal- 
low  was  legal ; they  answered  in  the  negative.  He 
then  restored  him  to  his  seat,  and  suspended  Vaughan. 

The  assembly,  which  Vaughan  had  assumed  the 
right  to  dissolve,  met  again,  and  approved  the  pro. 
ceedings  against  him,  justifying  the  construction 
which  the  governor  had  put  on  his  commission,  and 
his  opinion  of  the  lieut. -governor’s  power;  which 
was  “ to  observe  such  orders  as  he  should  from  time 
to  time  receive  from  the  king  oi  the  governor  in 
chief.”  The  representatives  of  Hampton  presented 
a remonstrance,  in  which,  admitting  the  lieut.- 
governor’s  opinion  that  “ when  the  governor  is  out 
of  the  province,  tnc  lieut.-governor  is  empowered  to 
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execute  the  king’s  commission,”  and  asserting  that 
the  governor  was  not  in  the  province  when  the 
lieut.-governor  dissolved  the  assembly,  they  declared 
that  they  could  not  act  with  the  house,  unless  they 
were  re-elected.  This  remonstrance  was  deemed  a 
libel,  and  the  governor  in  council  having  summoned 
them  before  him,  laid  them  under  bonds  of  400/. 
each,  for  their  good  behaviour.  He  then  issued  a 
proclamation,  asserting  his  sole  power,  as  com- 
mander in  chief;  and  declaring  that  the  lieut.- 
governor  had  no  right  to  exercise  any  acts  of  go- 
vernment without  his  special  order. 

To  maintain  a controversy  with  a superior  officer 
on  the  extent  of  power,  equally  claimed  by  both, 
requires  a delicacy  and  address  which  does  not  fall 
to  the  lot  of  every  man.  An  aspiring  and  precipi 
tate  temper  may  bring  on  such  a contention,  out 
disqualifies  the  person  from  managing  it  with  pro- 
priety. Had  Vaughan  proposed  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  king,  he  would  nave  acted  more  in 
character,  and  might  have  preserved  his  reputation, 
though  he  had  lost  his  power  ; but  having  offended 
the  governor  and  disgusted  the  council  and  assem- 
bly, he  could  hope  for  no  favour  from  the  crown. 
When  the  report  of  the  proceedings  was  sent  to 
England,  Sir  William  Ashurst,  who  had  great 
interest  at  court  and  was  a friend  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  who  greatly  disrelished  the  memorial 
which  Vaughan  had  formerly  presented  to  the  king, 
easily  found  means  to  displace  him  ; and  in  his  room 
was  appointed  John  Wentworth,  Esq.,  whose  com- 
mission was  published  on  the  7th  of  December. 
The  celebrated  Mr.  Addison  being  then  secretary 
of  state,  this  commission  is.  countersigned  by  a 
name  particularly  dear  to  the  friends  of  liberty  and 
literature. 

John  Wentworth,  Esq.,  grandson  of  William 
Wentworth,  formerly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  country,  had  been  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  commander  of  a ship,  and  had  acquired  a 
handsome  fortune  by  mercantile  industry.  With- 
out any  superior  abilities  or  learning,  by  a steady 
attention  to  business,  and  a prudent,  obliging  de- 
portment, he  had  recommended  himself  to  the 
esteem  of  the  people.  Having  been  five  years  in 
the  council  before  his  appointment  as  lieut.-governor, 
he  had  carried  the  same  useful' qualities  into  public 
life,  and  preserved  or  increased  that  respect  which 
he  had  acquired  in  a private  station.  rl  he  rancour 
of  contending  parties  made  moderation  a necessary 
character  in  a chief  magistrate ; and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  province,  at  that  time,  required  a 
person  of  experience  in  trade  at  its  head. 

It  being  a time  of  peace,  after  a long  and  dis- 
tressing war,  the  improvement  of  which  the  province 
was  capable,  in  regard  to  its  natural  productions, 
lumber  and  naval  stoies,  rose  into  view  and  became 
objects  of  close  attention,  both  here  and  in  England. 
As  early  as  1668,  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
under  which  the  province  then  was,  had  reserved  for 
the  public  use  all  white  pine  trees  of  twenty-four 
inches  in  diameter,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
In  King  William’s  reign,  a surveyor  of  the  woods 
was  appointed  by  the  crown  ; and  an  order  was  sent 
to  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  to  cause  acts  to  be  passed 
in  his  several  governments  for  the  preservation  of 
the  white  pines.  In  1708  a law  made  in  New 
Hampshire  prohibited  the  cutting  of  such  as  were 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  at  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground,  without  leave  of  the  surveyor,  who 
was  instructed  by  the  queen  to  mark  with  the  broad 
ar  cw  those  which  were,  or  might  be,  fit  for  the  use 


of  the  navy,  and  to  keep  a register  of  them.  W hat- 
ever  severity  might  be  used  in  executing  the  law,  Jt 
was  no  difficult  matter  for  those  who  knew  the 
woods  and  were  concerned  in  lumber  to  evade  it ; 
though  sometimes  they  were  detected  and  fined. 
Great  complaints  were  frequently  made  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  royal  woods ; every  governor  and 
lieut.-governor  had  occasion  to  declaim  on  the  sub- 
ject in  their  speeches  and  letters ; it  was  a favourite 
point  in  England,  and  recommended  them  to  their 
superiors  as  careful  guardians  of  the  royal  interest 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  made  as  loud  com- 
plaints against  the  surveyor,  for  prohibiting  the 
cutting  of  pine  trees,  and  yet  neglecting  to  mark 
such  as  were  fit  for  masts ; by  which  means,  many 
trees  which  never  could  be  used  as  masts,  and  might 
be  cut  into  logs  for  sawing,  were  rotting  in  the 
woods;  or  the  people  who  got  them  were  exposed  to 
a vexatious  prosecution.  When  no  surveyor  was 
on  the  spot,  the  governor  and  council  appointed 
suitable  persons  to  take  care  that  no  waste  should 
be  made  of  the  mast  trees ; and  these  officers,  with 
a very  moderate  allowance,  performed  the  duty  to 
much  better  purpose  than  those  who  were  sent 
from  England  and  maintained  at  a great  expense- 
to  the  crown. 

(1718.)  As  those  trees  which  grew  within  the 
limits  of  the  townships  were  deemed  private  property, 
the  people  were  desirous  to  get  other  townships  laid 
out,  that  the  trees  might  be  secured  for  their  own 
use!  This  was  a difficult  point.  The  assembly,  in  1704, 
during  the  controversy  with  Allen,  had  explicitly  dis- 
claimed all  title  to  the  waste  lands,  by  which  they 
understood  all  those  without  the  bounds  of  their  towns. 
The  heirs  of  Allen  kept  a jealous  eye  upon  them. 
Usher,  who  claimed  by  mortgage  from  Governor 
Allen,  was  still  living,  and  was  daily  inviting  pur- 
chasers by  advertisements.  The  heir  of  Sir  Charles 
Hobbv,  whose  claim  was  founded  on  purchase  from 
Thomas  Allen,  had  offered  his  title  to  the  assembly, 
but  they  had  refused  it.  The  creditors  of  Hobby’s 
estate  had  applied  for  letters  of  administration;  and 
though  the  matter  had  been  by  the  judge  of  probate 
submitted  to  the  general  court,  and  by  their  advice 
suspended,  yet  the  letters  had  been  granted.  Allen’s 
other  heirs  were  in  a state  of  minority  in  England; 
but  their  guardian  was  attentive  to  their  interest. 
The  controversy  had  become  more  complex  than 
before  ; and  the  claimants,  however  multiplied  in 
number  and  discordant  in  their  views,  yet  had,  an 
interest  separate  from  that  of  the  public.  The 
royal  determination  could  not  be  had,  but  on  an  ap- 
peal from  a verdict  at  law  ; but  no  suits  were  now 
pending;  nor  could  the  lands  be  granted  by  royal 
charter,  without  seeming  to  intrench  on  the  property 
of  the  claimants.  N otwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  settlements,  and  im- 
proving the  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  was 
♦oo  a-mare"t,  to  be  neglected. 

(lfi9.'#  Grea‘.  qua:.litief  of  irrsore  were'ound  in 
many  places;  and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  erect 
forges  on  some  of  the  rivers  and  to  introduce  foreign 
artists  and  labourers  to  refine  it.  A law  was  made  lay 
ing  a penalty  of  ten  pounds  per  ton  on  the  transporting 
of  it  out  of  the  province;  but  for  the  further  en 
couragement  of  the  manufacture,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  that  some  lands  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  supplying  with  fuel  the  iron  works 
which  were  to  be  erected  on  Lamprey  river,  and  of 
settling  the  people  who  were  to  be  employed  in  that 
service5.  On  this  occasion  it  was  recollected  that  in 
1672,  while  this  province  was  subject  to  the  Massa 
3 N 
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chusetta  government,  and  after  the  town  of  Ports- 
mouth  had  made  a liberal  contribution  for  the  re- 
building of  Havard  College,  a promise  had  been 
made  by  the  general  court  to  grant  to  that  town  a 
quantity  of  “ land  for  a village,  when  they  should 
declare  to  the  court  the  place  where  they  desired  it.” 
‘Tpon  this,  a petition  was  presented  to  the  governor 
and  council  praying  fora  fulfilment  of  this  promise  • 
and  after  some  hesitation,  a grant  was  made  of  a 
slip  of  land  two  miles  in  breadth  above  the  head 
line  of  Dover,  for  the  use  of  the  iron  works,  which 
was  called  the  “renewing  a grant  formerly  made.” 
Ihis  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  two-mile  slip 
and  it  was  afterwards  included  in  the  township  of 
.Barrington.  1 

In  some  parts  of  the  province  were  many  pitch- 
pine  trees,  unfit  for  masts,  but  capable  of  yielding 
tar  and  turpentine.  A monopoly  of  this  manufac- 
ture had  been  attempted  by  a company  of  merchants; 
but  when  many  thousand  trees  were  prepared  for 
use,  they  wrere  destroyed  by  unknown  hands.  After- 
wards a law  was  made  providing  that  tar  should  be 
received  in  lieu  of  taxes,  at  twenty  shillings  per 
barrel.  This  encouraged  the  making  of  it  for  some 
time.  Another  law  laid  a penalty  on  the  injuring 
of  trees  for  drawing  turpentine.  Butpri\ate  inte°- 
rest  was  too  strong  to  be  counteracted  by  a sense  of 
public  utility.  Too  many  incisions  being  made  in 
the  trees  at  once,  they  were  soon  destroyed ; and 
as  those  which  were  near  at  hand  became  scarce 
the  manufacture  was  gradually  discontinued. 

Hemp  was  another  object.  Some  had  been  sown, 
and  from  the  specimen  of  its  growth,  much  advan- 
tage was  expected.  An  act  was  made  to  encourage 
it ; and  it  was  allowed  to  be  received  at  the  treasury 
m lieu  of  money,  at  one  shilling  per  pound.  But 
as  there  was  scarcely  land  enough  in  cultivation  for 
the  production  of  corn,  it  was  vain  to  think  of  rais- 
ing a less  necessary  commodity. 

The  parliament  of  England  was  attentive  to  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  to  the  nation  from 
the  colonies,  to  which  they  were  particularly  incited 
by  the  war  which  at  this  time  raged  between  Swe- 
den and  Russia  the  grand  mart  for  naval  stores  in 
Europe.  A duty  which  had  been  paid  on  lumber 
imported  from  America,  was  taken  off ; and  this  was 
esteemed  so  great  a favour  to  New  Hampshire  that 
the  assembly  thanked  Shute  for  the  share  he  had  in 
obtaining  it.  About  the  same  time  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  white 
pines.  Penalties,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
trees,  were  laid  on  the  cutting  of  those  which  grew 
without  the  bounds  of  townships  ; and  for  the  neater 
terror,  these  penalties  were  to  be  recovered  by  the 
oath  of  one  witness,  in  a court  of  admiralty  : where 
a single  judge,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  remove- 
able  at  pleasure,  determined  the  cause  without  a jury. 
While  this  bill  was  pending,  Henrv  Newman,  the 
agent  for  New  Hampshire,  petitioned  against  the 
severity  of  it,  but  without  effect. 

Great  inconveniences  had  arisen  for  want  of  a due 
settlement  of  the  limits  of  the  province.  The  people 
who  lived  near  the  supposed  line,  were  sometimes 
taxed  in  birth  provinces,  and  were  liable  to  arrests 
by  the  officers  of  both  ; and  sometimes  the  officers 
themselves  were  at  variance,  and  imprisoned  each 
other.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  remove 
the  difficulty,  and  letters  frequently  passed  between 
the  two  courts  on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  pe- 
titions and  complaints  from  rhe  borderers.  In  1716 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  both  provinces,  to 
settle  taa  line*  The^iew  Hampshire  commissioaers 


were  furnished  by  Lieut.-Governor  Vaughan  with 
a copy  of  the  report  of  the  lords  chief  justices  in 
16/7,  and  were  instructed  “to  follow  the  course  of 
the  river  Merrimack,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
north  as  far  as.  the  river  extends.”  The  commis- 
sioners on  the  other  side  complained  that  this  power 
was  not  sufficient.  If  by  sufficient  it  was  meant  that 
they  had  no  power  to  vary  from  their  instructions, 
the  objection  was  true,  but  why  this  should  hav« 
been  objected  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account,  since  the 
instructions  would  have  given  Massachusetts  all  which 
they  could  claim  by  virtue  of  their  old  charter;  or 
the  judgment  upon  it,  on  which  they  always  laid 
much  stress.  Three  years  afterward  the  affair  was 
agitated  again,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the 
lords  of  trade ; who  directed  a map  to  be  drawn  and 
sent  to  them,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
vince should  be  delineated,  and  the  best  account! 
and  vouchers  procured  to  elucidate  it.  Commis- 
sioners were  again  appointed  to  meet  at  Newbury: 
and  those  from  New  Hampshire  were  instructed  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Wentworth  to  confer  with  the 
others ; and  if  they  could  agree  in  fixing  the  place 
where  to  begin  the  line,  they  were  to  report  accord- 
mgly  ; but  it  not,  they  were  to  proceed  ex  parte,— > 

‘ setting  their  compass  on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth 
ot  Merrimack  river  at  high  water  mark,  and  from 
thence  measuring  three  miles  on  a north  line,  and 
trom  the  end  of  the  first  three  miles  on  a west  line 
into  the  country,  till  they  should  meet  the  great 
river  which  runs  out  of  Winipisiogee  pond.”  To 
this  idea  of  a west  line  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sioners objected ; and  desired  that  the  commission 
ot  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  might  be  sent  to 
Aewbury,  which  was  refused,  and  the  conference 
ended  without  any  agreement.  However,  a plan 
was  drawn  agreeably  to  these  instructions,  and  sent 
to  the  lords  of  trade;  and  Newman,  the  agent,  was 
instructed  to  solicit  for  a confirmation  of  it.  Iu 
these  instructions,  the  ideas  of  the  gentlemen  in 
government  are  more  fully  expressed.  The  due  west 
line  on  the  southern  side  of  the  province,  they  sup- 
posed, ought  to  extend  as  far  as  Massachusetts  ex- 
tended. lhe  line  on  the  northerly  side  adjoining 
to  the  province  of  Maine,  they  supposed  ou»ht  to 
be  drawn  up  the  middle  of  the  river  Pascataqua,  as 
far  as  the  tide  flows  in  the  Newichwannock  branch; 
and  thence  northwestward,  but  whether  two  or  more 
points  westward  of  north,  was  left  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

While  these  things  were  in  agitation,  the  pro- 
vince unexpectedly  received  an  accession  of  inhabit- 
ants from  the  north  of  Ireland.  A colony  of  Scots 
presbyterians  had  been  settled  in  the  Province  of 
Ulster,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.;  they  had  borne  a 
large  share  in  the  sufferings  which  the  protestants 
in  that  unhappy  country  underwent,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  and  James  II. ; and  had  thereby  con- 
ceived an  ardent  and  inextinguishable  thirst  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty  Notwithstanding  the 
peace  which  Ireland  had  enjoved,  since  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Popish  party  by  King  William,  some 
penal  laws  were  still  in  force,  which,  with  the  incon- 
venience of  rents  and  tithes,  made  these  people  wish 
tor  a settlement  in  America ; where  they  mio-ht  be 
free  from  these  burthens  and  have  full  scope  for 
their  industry.  One  Holmes,  a young  man,  son  of 
a clergyman,  had  been  here  and  carried  home  a 
favourable  report  of  the  country,  which  induced 
his  father,  with  three  other  presbyterian  minister!, 
James  Macgregore,  William  Corn  well,  and  William 
Boyd,  and  a large  number  of  their  congregations,  to 
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resolve  on  an  emigration.  Having  converted  their 
substance  into  money,  they  embarked  in  five  ships, 
and  on  the  14th  of  October,  1718,  about  100  families 
of  them  arrived  at  Boston.  Cornwell,  with  about 
twenty  families  more,  arrived  at  Casco.  They  im- 
mediately petitioned  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts 
for  a tract  of  land ; who  gave  them  leave  to  look 
out  a settlement  of  six  miles  square,  in  any  of  the 
unappropriated  lands  at  the  eastward.  After  a 
fruitless  search  along  the  shore,  finding  no  place 
that  suited  them  there,  sixteen  families,  hearing  of 
a tract  of  good  land,  above  Haverhill,  called  Nut- 
field  (from  the  great  number  of  chesnut  and  walnut- 
trees  there),  and  being  informed  that  it  wras  not 
appropriated,  determined  there  to  take  up  their 
grant ; the  others  dispersed  themselves  into  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  opened,  the  men  went  from 
Haverhill,  where  they  left  their  families,  and  built 
some  huts  near  a brook  which  falls  into  Beaver 
River,  and  which  they  named  West-running  brook. 
The  first  evening  after  their  arrival,  a sermon  was 
preached  to  them  under  a large  oak,  which  is  to 
this  day  regarded  with  a degree  of  veneration.  As 
soon  as  they  could  collect  their  families,  they  called 
Macgregore  to  be  their  minister,  who,  since  his 
arrival  in  the  country,  had  preached  at  Dracut. 
At  the  first  sacramental  occasion  were  present,  two 
ministers  and  65  communicants.  Macgregore  con- 
tinued with  them  till  his  death  ; and  his  memory  is 
still  green  among  them : he  was  a wise,  affec- 
tionate, and  faithful  guide,  both  in  civil  and  re- 
ligious concerns.  These  people  brought  with  them 
the  necessary  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
linen  ; and  their  spinning  wheels,  turned  by  the 
foot,  were  a novelty  in  the  country.  They  also  in- 
troduced the  culture  of  potatoes,  which  were  first 
planted  in  the  garden  of  Nathaniel  Walker,  of 
Andover.  They  were  an  industrious,  frugal,  and 
consequently  thriving  people. 

They  met  with  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a title 
to  their  lands.  If  the  due  west  line  between  the 
provinces  had  been  established,  it  would  have  passed 
through  their  settlement  and  divided  it  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  ; but  the  curve 
line,  following  the  course  of  Merrimack  at  three 
miles  distance,  would  leave  them  unquestionably  in 
New  Hampshire.  This  was  the  idea  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  who,  upon  application  to 
them  for  a confirmation  of  their  former  grant,  de- 
clared them  to  be  out  of  their  jurisdiction.  Among 
the  many  claimants  to  these  lands,  they  were  in- 
formed that  Colonel  Whelewright,  of  Wells,  had 
the  best  Indian  title,  derived  from  his  ancestors. 
Supposing  this  to  be  valid  in  a moral  view,  they 
followed  the  example  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England,  and  obtained  a deed  of  ten  miles  square, 
in  virtue  of  the  general  license  granted  by  the 
Indian  Sagamores  in  1629.  To  prevent  difficulty 
from  Allen’s  claim,  they  applied  for  leave  of  settle- 
ment to  Colonel  Usher,  who  told  them  that  the  land 
was  in  dispute,  and  that  he  could  not  give  them 
leave,  but  that  he  supposed  they  might  settle  on  it, 
if  they  would  hold  it  either  of  the  king  or  of  Allen’s 
heirs,  as  the  case  might  be  determined.  They  also 
applied  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  declined  making  them  a grant  in  the 
king’s  name  ; but,  by  advice  of  council,  gave  them 
a protection,  and  extended  the  benefit  of  the  law  to 
them;  appointing  James  M‘Kean  to  be  a justice  of 
the  peace,  and  Robert  Wier  a deputy-sheriff. 

(1720.)  Some  persons  who  claimed  these  lands, 


by  virtue  of  a deed  of  about  twenty  years  date,  from 
John,  an  Indian  Sagamore,  gave  them  some  dis 
turbance  ; but,  having  obtained  what  they  judged  a 
superior  title,  and  enjoying  the  protection  of  govern 
ment,  they  went  on  with  their  plantation  ; receiving 
frequent  additions  of  their  countrymen  as  well  as 
others,  till  in  1722,  their  town  was  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  Londonderry,  from  a city  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  in  and  near  to  which  most  of  them  had 
resided ; and  in  which  some  of  them  had  endured 
the  hardships  of  a memorable  siege.  John  Barr, 
William  Caldwell,  and  Abraham  Biair,  with  several 
others  who  had  suffered  in  this  siege,  and  formerly  k 
came  to  America,  were  by  King  William’s  special 
order  made  free  of  taxes  through  all  the  British 
dominions. 

The  settlement  of  these  emigrants  on  the  waste 
lands  opened  the  way  lor  other  plantations.  Those 
who  had  borne  the  burthens  and  distresses  of  war, 
in  defending  the  country,  had  long  been  circum- 
scribed within  the  limits  of  the  old  towns,  but  were 
now  multiplied,  and  required  room  to  make  settle- 
ments for  their  children.  They  thought  it  hard 
to  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  cultivating  tha 
lands,  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  defended; 
while  strangers  were  admitted  to  sit  down  peaceably 
upon  them.  These  were  weighty  reasons.  At  tha 
same  time  no  attempt  was  making  by  any  of  the 
claimants  to  determine  the  long-contested  point  of 
property;  and,  in  fact,  no  person  could  give  a clear 
and  undisputed  title  to  any  of  the  unsettled  lands. 

In  these  circumstances  a company  of  about  one 
hundred  persons,  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth,  Exeter 
and  Haverhill,  petitioned  for  liberty  to  begin  a 
plantation  on  the  northerly  part  of  the  lands  called 
Nutfield.  (1721.)  These  were  soon  followed  by 
petitioners  from  the  other  towns,  for  the  landswhich 
lay  contiguous  to  them.  The  governor  and  council 
kept  the  petitions  suspended  for  a long  time,  giving 
public  notice  to  all  persons  concerned  to  make  their 
objections.  In  this  time  the  lands  were  surveyed, 
and  the  limits  of  four  proposed  townships  deter- 
mined; and  the  people  were  permitted  to  build  and 
plant  upon  the  lands,  “ provided  that  they  did  not 
infringe  on,  or  interfere  with,  any  former  grants, 
possessions,  or  properties.”  Some  of  these  lands 
were  well  stocked  with  pine  trees,  which  were  felled 
in  great  abundance ; this  occasioned  a fresh  com- 
plaint from  the  King’s  surveyor. 

(1722.)  At  length,  charters  being  prepared,  were 
signed  by  the  governor;  by  which  four  townships, 
Chester,  Nottingham,  Barrington,  and  Rochester, 
were  granted  and  incorporated.  The  grants  were 
made  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who  was  considered 
as  the  common  guardian,  both  of  the  people  and  the 
claimants;  but  with  a clause  of  reservation,  “ as  far 
as  in  us  lies,”  that  there  might  be  no  infringement 
on  the  claims. 

The  signing  of  these  grants  was  the  last  act  of  go- 
vernment performed  by  Shute  in  New  Hampshire. 

A violent  party  in  Massachusetts  had  made  such 
streuuous  opposition  to  him,  and  caused  him  so 
much  vexation,  as  rendered  it  eligible  for  him  to 
ask  leave  to  return  to  England.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a man  of  a humane,  obliging,  and  friendly  dis- 
position ; but  having  been  used  to  military  com- 
mand, could  not  bear  with  patience  the  collision  of 
parties,  nor  keep  his  temper  when  provoked.  Fond 
of  ease,  and  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  he  would 
gladly  have  spent  his  days  in  America  if  he  could 
have  avoided  controversy.  The  people  of  New 
Hampshire  were  satisfied  with  his  administration,  as 
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far  as  it  respected  them;  and  though  they  did  not 
settle  a salary  on  him  as  on  his  predecessor,  yet 
they  made  him  a grant  twice  in  the  year,  generally 
amounting  to  a hundred  pounds,  and  paid  it  out  of 
the  excise,  which  was  voted  from  year  to  year.  This 
was  more,  in  proportion,  than  he’  received  from  his 
other  government.  On  his  departure  for  England 
(1723),  which  was  very  sudden  and  unexpected, 
Lieut. -Governor  Wentworth  took  the  chief  com 
niand,  in  a time  of  distress  and  perplexity;  the 
country  being  then  involved  in  another  war  with 
the  natives. 


The  fourth  Indian  war,  commonly  called  the  three 
years'  war,  or  Lovewelt's  war. 

To  account  for  the  frequent  wars  with  the  eastern 
Indians,  usually  called  by  the  French  the  Abenaquis, 
and  their  unsteadiness,  both  in  war  and  peace — we 
must  observe,  that  they  were  situated  between  the 
colonies  of  two  European  nations,  who  were  often  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  who  pursued  very  different 
measures  with  regard  to  them. 

As  the  lands,  on  which  they  lived,  were  compre- 
hended in  the  patents  granted' by  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, the  natives  were  considered  by  the  English  as 
subjects  of  that  crown.  In  the  treaties  and  con- 
ferences held  with  them,  they  were  styled  the  king’s 
subjects ; when  war  was  declared  against  them,  they 
were  called  rebels ; and  when  they  were  compelled 
to  make  peace,  they  subscribed  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  perfidy,  and  a declaration  of  their  submis- 
sion to  the  government,  without  any  just  ideas  of 
the  meaning  of  those  terms;  and  it  is  a difficult 
point,  to  determine  what  kind  of  subjects  they  were. 

Beside  the  patents  derived  from  the  crown,  the 
English  in  general  were  fond  of  obtaining  from  the 
Indians  deeds  of  sale  for  those  lands  on  which 
they  were  disposed  to  make  settlements.  Some  of 
these  deeds  were  executed  with  legal  formality,  and 
a valuable  consideration  was  paid  to  the  natives  for 
the  purchase ; and  others  were  of  obscure  and  un- 
certain origin;  but  the  memory  of  such  transac- 
tions was  soon  lost,  among  a people  who  had  no 
written  records.  Lands  had  been  purchased  of  the 
Indian  chiefs,  on  the  rivers  Kennebeck  and  St. 
George,  at  an  early  period;  but  the  succeeding  In- 
dians either  had  no  knowledge  of  the  sales  made  by 
their  ancestors,  or  had  an  idea  that  such  bargains 
were  not  binding  on  posterity ; who  had  as  much 
need  of  the  lands,  and  could  use  them  to  the  same 
purpose  as  their  fathers.  At  first,  the  Indians  did 
not  know  that  the  European  manner  of  cultivating 
lands,  and  erecting  mills  and  dams,  would  drive 
away  the  game  and  fish,  and  thereby  deprive  them 
of  the  means  of  subsistence;  afterwards,  finding  by 
experience  that  this  was  the  consequence  of  admit- 
ting foreigners  to  settle  among  them,  they  repented 
of  their  hospitality,  and  were  inclined  to  dispossess 
their  new  neighbours,  as  the  only  way  of  restoring 
the  country  to  i*s  pristine  ®tate,  and  of  recovering 
their  usual  mode  of  subsistence. 

They  were  extremely  offended  by  the  settlements 
which  the  English,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  made 
on  the  lands  at  the  eastward,  and  by  their  building 
forts,  block  houses,  and  mills ; whereby  their  usual 
mode  of  passing  the  rivers  and  carrying-places 
was  interrupted  ; and  they  could  not  believe,  though 
they  were  told  with  great  solemnity,  that  these  for- 
tifications were  erected  for  their  defence  against  in- 
vasion. When  conferences  were  in  1717  held  with 
them  on  this  subject,  they  either  denied  that  the 
lands  had  been  sold,  or  pretended  that  the  sachems 


had  exceeded  their  power  in  making  the  bargains, 
or  had  conveved  lands  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
tribe;  or  that,  the  English  had  taken  advantage  of 
their  drunkenness  to  make  them  sign  the  deeds”;  or 
that  no  valuable  consideration  had  been  given  for 
the  purchase.  No  arguments  or  evidence  which 
could  be  adduced  would  satisfy  them,  unless  the  lards 
were  paid  for  again ; and  had  this  been  done  once, 
their  posterity  after  a few  years  would  have  renewed 
the  demand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  did  not  in  a formal 
manner  declare  them  subjects  of  the  crow  n of  France; 
but  every  tribe,  however  small,  w'as  allowed  to  pre- 
serve its  independence.  Those  who  wTere  situated 
in  the  heart  of  Canada  kept  their  lands  to  them- 
selves, which  were  never  solicited  from  them ; those 
who  dwelt  on  the  rivers  and  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
though  distant  from  the  French  colonies,  received 
annual  presents  from  the  king  of  France;  and  soli* 
tary  traders  resided  with,  or  occasionally  visited 
them;  but  no  attempt  was  made  by  any  company  to 
settle  on  their  lands. 

It  was  in  the  power  of  the  English  to  supply  them 
with  provisions,  arms,  ammunition,  blankets,  and 
other  articles  which  they  wanted,  cheaper  than  they 
could  purchase  them  of  the  French.  (1/17.)  Gover- 
nor Shuts  had  promised  that  trading  houses  should 
be  established  among  them,  and  that  a smith  should 
be  provided  to  keep  their  arms  and  other  instru 
ments  in  repair;  but  the  unhappy  contentions  be- 
tween the  governor  and  assembly  of  Massachusetts 
prevented  a compliance  with  this  engagement.  The 
Indians  were  therefore  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
impositions  of  private  traders,  or  to  seek  supplies 
from  the  French;  who  failed  not  to  join  with 
them  in  reproaching  the  English  for  this  breach 
of  promise,  and  for  their  avidity  in  getting  away 
the  land.  ' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land  w ere  not  of  the  best  character  for  religion,  ana 
were  ill  adapted  to  engage  the  affections  of  the  In- 
dians  by  their  example.  The  frequent  hostilities  on 
this  quarter,  not  only  kept  alive  a spirit  of  jealousy 
and  revenge  in  individuals,  but  prevented  any  en- 
deavours  to  propagate  religious  knowledge  among 
the  Indians  by  the  government ; though  it  was  one 
of  the  conditions  of  their  charter,  and  though  many 
good  men  wished  it  might  be  attempted.  At  length 
Governor  Shute,  in  his  conference  with  their  Sa 
chems  at  Arrowsic,  introduced  this  important  busi 
ness  by  offering  them  in  a formal  manner,  an  Indian 
bible,  and  a protestant  missionary  ; but  they  rejected 
both,  saying,  “ God  hath  given  us  teaching  already, 
and  if  we  should  go  from  it  we  should  displease  him*” 
He  would  have  done  much  better  service,  and  per 
haps  prevented  a war,  if  he  had  complied  with  their 
earnest  desire  to  fix  a boundary,  beyond  which  the 
English  should  not  extend  their  settlements. 

A gentleman,  in  conversation  with  one  of  theil 
Sachems,  asked  him  why  they  were  so  strongly  at 
tached  to  the  French,  from*  whom  they  could  not* 
expect  to  receive  so  much  benefit  as  from  the  Eng- 
lish; the  Sachem  gravely  answered,  “Because  the 
French  have  taught  us  to  pray  to  God,  which  the 
English  never  did.” 

The  Jesuits  had  planted  themselves  among  these 
tribes.  They  had  one  church  at  Penobscot,  and  ano- 
ther at  No  rrigdwog.  where  Sebastian  Ralle,  a French 
Jesuit,  resided.  He  was  a man  of  good  sense,  learn- 
ing and  address,  and  by  a compliance  with  their 
mode  of  life,  and  a gentle,  condescending  deport- 
ment, had  gained  their  affections  so  as  to  manae^ 
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them  at  his  pleasure.  Knowing  the  power  of  super- 
stition over  the  savage  mind,  he  took  advantage  of 
this,  and  of  their  prejudice  against  the  English,  to 
promote  the  cause,  and  strengthen  the  interest  of 
the  French  among  them.  He  even  made  the  offices 
of  devotion  serve  as  incentives  to  their  ferocity,  and 
kept  a flag,  in  which  was  depicted  a cross,  sur 
rounded  by  bows  and  arrows,  which  he  used  to  hoist 
on  a pole,  at  the  door  of  his  church,  when  he  gave 
them  absolution,  previously  to  their  engaging  in  any 
warlike  enterprise. 

With  this  Jesuit,  the  governor  of  Canada  held  a 
close  correspondence  ; and  by  him  was  informed  of 
every  thing  transacted  among  the  Indians.  By  this 
means,  their  discontent  with  the  English,  on  account 
of  the  settlements  made  at  the  eastward,  was  height- 
ened and  inflamed;  and  they  received  every  en- 
couragement, to  assert  their  title  to  the  lands  in 
question,  and  molest  the  settlers,  by  killing  their 
cattle,  burning  their  stacks  of  hay,  robbing  and  in- 
sulting them.  These  insolencies  discouraged  the 
people,  and  caused  many  of  them  to  remove.  (1720) 
The  garrisons  were  then  reinforced;  and  scouting 
parties  were  ordered  into  the  eastern  quarter,  under 
the  command  of  Col  Shadrach  Walton.  By  this 
appearance  of  force,  the  Indians,  who  dreaded  the 

Eower  of  the  English,  were  restrained  from  open 
ostilities.  They  had  frequent  parleys  with  the  com- 
manders of  forts,  and  with  commissioners  who  vi- 
sited them  occasionally ; and  though  at  first  they 
seemed  to  be  resolute  in  demanding  the  removal  of 
the  English,  declaring  that  “ they  had  fought  for 
the  land  three  times,  and  would  fight  for  it  again  ;” 
yet  when  they  were  told  that  there  was  no  alternative 
but  perfect  peace  or  open  war,  and  that  if  they 
chose  peace  they  must  forbear  every  kind  of  insult, 
they  seemed  to  prefer  peace  ; and  either  pretended 
ignorance  of  what  had  been  done,  or  promised  to 
make  inquiry  into  it;  and  as  an  evidence  of  their 
good  intentions,  offered  a tribute  of  skins,  and  de- 
livered up  four  of  their  young  men  as  hostages. 

This  proceeding  was  highly  disrelished  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Canada,  who  renewed  his  efforts  to  keep 
up  the  quarrel,  and  secretly  promised  to  supply  the 
Indians  with  arms  and  ammunition  ; though  as  it 
was  a time  of  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  he 
could  not  openly  assist  them. 

The  New  England  governments,  though  highly 
incensed,  were  not  easily  persuaded  to  consent  to  a 
war.  The  dispute  was  between  the  Indians  and  the 
propriel  irs  of  the  eastern  la  pds,  in  which  the  public 
were  not  directly  interested  No  blood  had  as  yet 
been  shed.  Canseau  had  been  surprised  and  plun- 
dered, and  some  people  killed  there ; but  that  was 
in  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia.  Ralle  was  re- 
garded as  the  principal  instigator  of  the  Indians ; 
and  it  was  thought,  that  if  he  could  be  taken  off  they 
would  be  quiet.  It  was  once  proposed  to  send  the 
sheriff  of  York  county  with  a posse  of  150  men,  to 
seize  and  bring  him  to  Boston;  but  this  was  not 
agreed  to  (1721.)  The  next  summer,  Ralle,  in 
company  with  Castine  from  Penobscot,  and  Croisil 
from  Canada,  appeared  among  the  Indians,  at  a confe- 
rence held  on  Arrowsic  island,  with  Capt.  Penhal- 
low,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  and  brought  a 
letter,  written  in  the  name  of  the  several  trilTes  of 
Indians,  directed  to  Governor  Shute  ; in  which  it 
was  declared,  “ that  if  the  English  did  not.  remove 
in  three  weeks,  they  would  kill  them  and  their  cattle 
and  burn  their  houses.”  An  additional  guard  was 
sent  down ; but  the  government,  loth  to  come  to  a 
tupture  and  desirous  if  possible  to  treat  with  the 


Indians  separately  from  the  French  emissaries,  in- 
vited them  to  ano  her  conference,  w hich  they  treated 
with  neglect. 

In  the  succeeding  winter,  a party  under  Col.  Tho- 
;mas  Westbrooke  was  ordered  to  Norridgwog  to  seize 
Ralle.  They  arrived  at  the  village  undiscovered, 

| but  before  they  could  surround  bis  house,  be  escaped 
:into  the  woods,  leaving  his  papers  in  his  strong  box, 

; which  they  brought  off  without  doing  any  other  da- 
jinage.  Among  these  papers  were  his  letters  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  governor  of  Canada,  by  which 
it  clearly  appeared,  that  he  was  deeply  engaged  in 
exciting  the  Indians  to  a rupture,  and  h&d  promised 
to  assist  them. 

This  attempt  to  seize  the:r  spiritual  father,  could 
not  long  be  unrevenged.  (17 22.)  The  next  sum- 
mer they  took  nine  families  from  Merrymeeting 
bay,  and  after  dismissing  some  of  the  prisoners,  re- 
tained enough  to  secure  the  redemption  of  their  hos- 
tages, and  sent  them  to  Canada.  About  the  same 
time  they  made  an  attempt  on  the  fort  of  St.  George’s ; 
but  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  They  also 
surprised  some  fishing  vessels  in  the  eastern  har- 
bours ; and  at  length  made  a furious  attack  on  the 
town  of  Brunswick,  which  they  destroyed.  This  ac- 
tion determined  the  government  to  issue  a declara- 
tion of  war  against  them,  which  was  published  in 
form  at  Boston  and  Portsmouth. 

New  Hampshire  being  seated  in  the  bosom  of 
Massachusetts,  had  the  same  interest  to  serve,  and 
bore  a proportionable  share  of  all  these  transactions 
and  the  expenses  attending  them.  Walton,  who 
first  commanded  the  forces  sent  into  the  eastern 
parts,  and  Westbrooke,  who  succeeded  him,  as  well 
as  Penhallow,  the  commander  of  the  fort  at  Arrow- 
sic, were  New  Hampshire  men;  the  two  former 
were  of  the  council.  A declaration  of  war  being 
made,  the  enemy  were  expected  on  every  part  of  the 
frontiers  ; and  the  assembly  were  obliged  to  concert 
measures  for  their  security,  after  an  interval  of  peaco 
for  about  ten  years. 

The  usual,  route  of  the  Indians,  in  their  marches 
to  the  frontiers  of  New  Hampshire,  was  by  the  way 
of  Winipiseogee  xaKe.  The  distance  from  Cochecho 
falls  in  the  town  of  Dover,  to  the  south-east  bay  of 
that  lake,  is  about  thirty  miles.  It  was  thought  that 
if  a road  could  be  opened  to  that  place,  and  a fort 
built  there,  the  enemy  would  be  prevented  from 
coming  that  wTay.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued, 
and  a party  of  250  men  were  employed  in  cutting 
down  the  woods  for  a road ; but  the  expense  so  far 
exceeded  the  benefit  which  could  be  expected  from 
a fort  at  such  a distance,  in  the  wilderness,  to  be 
supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition  by  land 
carriage,  which  might  easily  he  interrupted  by  the 
enemy,  that  the  design  was  laid  aside,  and  the  old 
method  of  defence  by  scouts  and  garrisons  was 
adopted.  Lieut.-governor  Wentworth,  being  com- 
mander in  chief  in  Shute’s  absence,  was  particularly 
careful  to  supply  the  garrisons  with  stores,  and  visit 
them  in  person,  to  see  that  the  duty  was  regularly 
performed;  for  which,  and  other  prudent  and  faithful 
services,  he  frequently  received  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  assembly  and  grants  of  money,  generally 
amounting  to  100/.  at  every  session,  and  sometimes 
more.  They  also  took  care  to  inlist  men  for  two 
years,  and  to  establish  the  wages  of  officers  and 
soldiers  at  the  following  rates : a captain  at  seven 
pounds  per  month,  a lieutenant  four  pounds,  a ser- 
geant fifty-eight  shillings,  a corporal  forty-five  shil- 
ings,  and  a private  forty  shillings.  A bounty  of 
one  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  every  Indian 
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fcalp.  The  difference  between  the  currency  and 
sterling  was  two  find  a half  for  one. 

(1723.)  The  first  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  New 
Hampshire  was  at  Dover,  were  they  surprised  and 
killed  Joseph  Ham,  and  took  three  of  his  children; 
the  rest  of  the  family  escaped  to  the  garrison.  Soon 
after  they  waylaid  the  road,  and  killed  Tristram 
Heard.  Their  next  onset  was  at  Lamprey  river, 
where  they  killed  Aaron  Rawlins  and  one  of  his 
children,  taking  his  wife  and  two  children  captive. 
This  Aaron  Rawlins  (whose  wife  was  a daughter  of 
Edward  Taylor,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
1704)  lived-  upon  the  plantation  left  by  Taylor, 
about  half  a mile  west  from  Lamprey  river  landing, 
at  the  lower  falls  on  Piseasick  river.  The  people 
there  at  that  time,  commonly  retired  at  night  to  the 
garrisoned  houses,  and  returned  home  in  the  day 
time;  but  that  night  they  neglected  to  retire  as 
usual.  His  brother  Samuel  also  lived  about  half  a 
mile  distant  on  the  same  river.  It  seems  the  Indian 
scout  consisted  of  eighteen,  who  probably  had  been 
reconnoitring  some  time,  and  intended  to  have  de- 
stroyed both  the  families,  and  for  that  purpose 
divided,  and  nine  went  to  each  house  ; but  the  party 
that  went  to  Samuel  Rawlins’s,  beating  in  the  win- 
dow, and  finding  the  family  gone,  immediately  joined 
their  companions,  who  were  engaged  at  Aaron’s. 
His  wife  went  out  at  the  door  (ignorant  ofj 
course  of  the  Indians . being  there),  and  was 
immediately  seized,  and  also  one  or  two  of  her 
children  who  followed  her.  Her  husband  being 
alarmed,  secured  the  door  before  they  could  enter, 
and  with  his  eldest  daughter,  about  twelve  years 
old,  stood  upon  his  defence,  repeatedly  firing  where- 
ver they  attempted  to  enter,  and  at  the  same  time 
calling  earnestly  to  his  neighbours  for  help ; but 
the  people  in  the  several  garrisoned  houses  near, 
apprehending  from  the  noise  and  incessant  firing, 
the  number  of  the  enemy  to  be  greater  than  they 
were,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  be  attacked 
themselves,  did  not  venture  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
Having  for  some  time  bravely  withstood  such  une- 
qual force,  he  was  at  last  killed  by  their  random 
shots  through  the  house,  which  they  then  broke 
open,  and  killed  his  daughter.  They  scalped  him, 
and  cut  off  his  daughter’s  head,  either  through  haste 
or  probably  being  enraged  against  her,  on  account 
of  the  assistance  she  had  afforded  her  father  in  their 
defence,  which  evidently  appeared  by  her  hands 
being  soiled  with  powder.  His  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren (a  son  and  a daughter)  they  carried  to  Canada. 
The  woman  was  redeemed  in  a few  years ; the  son 
was  adopted  by  the  Indians,  and  lived  with  them  all 
his  days  : he  came  into  Pennycook  with  the  Indians 
after  the  peace,  and  expressed  to  some  people  with 
whom  he  conversed  much  resentment  against  his 
uncle  Samuel  Rawlins,  supposing  he  had  detained 
from  his  mother  some  property  left  by  his  father, 
but  manifested  no  desire  of  returning  tf>  Newmarket 
again.  The  daughter  married  with  a Frenchman, 
and  when  she  was  near  sixty  years  old  returned 
with  her  husband  to  her  native  place,  in  expectation 
of  recovering  the  patrimony  she  conceived  was  left 
at  the  death  of  her  father ; but  the  estate  having 
been  sold  by  her  grandfather  Taylor’s  administrator, 
they  were  disappointed,  and  after  a year  or  two  went 
back  to  Canada. 

The  next  spring  (1724),  the  Indians  killed  James 
Nock,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  as  he  was 
returning  on  horseback  from  setting  his  beaver 
traps  in  the  woods.  Soon  after  they  appeared  at 
Kingston,  where  they  took  Peter  Colcord  and 


Ephraim  Stevens,  and  two  children  of  Ebeneiei 
Stevens.  They  were  pursued  by  scouts  from  King- 
ston and  Londonderry,  but  in  vain.  Colcord  made 
his  eseape  in  about  six  months,  and  received  a gra- 
tuity of  ten  pounds  from  the  assembly,  for  his 
“ courage  and  ingenuity,  and  for  the  account  he  gave 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy.” 

On  a sabbath  day  they  ambushed  the  road  al 
Oyster  river,  and  killed  George  Chesley,  and  mor» 
tally  wounded  Elizabeth  Burnham,  as  they  were  re. 
turning  together  from  public  worship.  In  a few 
days  more,  five  Indians  took  Thomas  Smith  aud 
John  Carr,  at  Chester,  and  after  carrying  them 
about  thirty  miles,  bound  them  and  lay  down  to 
sleep ; the  captives  escaped,  and  in  three  days  ar- 
rived safe  at  a garrison  in  Londonderry. 

The  settlements  at  Oyster  river  being  very  much 
exposed,  a company  of  volunteers  under  the  com- 
mand of  Abraham  Benwick,  who  went  out  on  the 
encouragement  offered  by  the  government  for  scalps, 
were  about  marching  to  make  discoveries.  It  hap- 
pened that  Moses  Davis,  and  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  being  at  work  in  their  corn  field,  went  to  a 
brook  to  drink,  where  they  discovered  three  Indian 
packs.  They  immediately  gave  notice'  of  this  dis- 
covery to  the  volunteer  company,  and  went  before 
to  guide  them  to  the  spot.  The  Indians  had  placed 
themselves  in  ambush;  and  the  unhappy  father  and 
son  were  both  killed.  The  company  then  fired, 
killed  one,  and  wounded  two  others  who  made  their 
escape,  though  they  were  pursued  and  tracked  by 
their  blood  to  a considerable  distance.  The  slain 
Indian  was  a person  of  distinction,  and  wore  a kind 
of  coronet  of  scarlet-dyed  fur,  with  an  appendage  of 
four  small  bells,  by  the  sound  of  which  the  others 
might  follow  him  through  the  thickets.  His  hair 
was  reinarkblv  soft  and  fine,  and  he  had  about  him 
a devotional  book  and  muster-roll  of  180  Indians; 
from  which  circumstances  it  was  supposed  that  he 
was  a natural  son  of  the  Jesuit  Ralle,  by  an  Indian 
woman  who  had  served  him  as  a laundress.  His 
scalp  was  presented  to  the  lieut.-governer  in  coun- 
cil, by  Robert  Burnham,  and  the  promised  bounty 
was  paid  to  Captain  Francis  Matthews,  in  trust  for 
the  company. 

Within  the  town  of  Dover  were  many  families  of 
Quakers;  who,  scrupling  the.  lawfulness  of  war, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  use  any  means  for  their 
defence,  though  equally  exposed  with  their  neigh- 
bours to  an  enemy  who  made  no  distinction  between 
them.  One  of  these  people,  Ebenezer  Downs,  was 
taken  by  the  Indians,  and  was  grossly  insulted  and 
abused  by  them,  because  he  refused  to  dance  as  the 
other  prisoners  did,  for  the  diversion  of  their  savage 
captors.  Another  of  them,  John  Hanson,  who  lived 
on  the  outside  of  the  town  in  a remote  situation, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  remove  to  a garrison, 
though  he  had  a large  family  of  children.  A party 
of  thirteen  Indians,  called  French  Mohawks,  had 
marked  his  house  for  their  prey;  and  lay  several 
days  in  ambush,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  as- 
sault it.  While  Hanson  with  his  eldest  daughtej 
were  gone  to  attend  the  weekly  meeting  of  Friends 
and  his  two  eldest  sons  were  at  work  in  a meadow 
at  some  distance,  the  Indians  entered  the  house, 
killed  and  scalped  two  small  children,  and  took  his 
wife,  with  her  infant  of  fourteen  days  old,  her  nurse, 
two  daughters  and  a son,  and  after  rifling  the  house 
carried  them  off.  This  was  done  so  suddenly  and 
secretly,  that  the  first  person  who  discovered  it  waj» 
the  eldest  daughter  at  her  return  from  the  meeting 
before  her  father.  Seeing  the  two  children  dead  al 
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the  door,  she  gave  a shriek  of  distress,  "hieh  was 
distinctly  heard  by  her  mother,  then  m the * hand^of 
the  onemv  among  the  bushes,  and  by  h 

rion  yk  had  a number  of  lusty  sons  and  always 
kept  his  fire-arms  in  good  order,  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  game.  Hanson’s  wife,  though  of  a tender 
constitution,  had  a firm  and  vigorous  mind  and 
passed  through  the  various  hardships  of  an  Indian 
Lptivity  with  much  resolution  and  patience  When 
her  milk  failed  she  supported  her  infant  with  water, 
which  she  warmed  in  her  mouth,  and  dropped  on  her 
breast  till  the  squaws  told  her  to  beat  the  kernel  of 
walnuts  and  boil  it  with  bruised  corn,  which  proved 
a nourishing  food  for  hex  babe.  They  were  all  sold 
to  the  French  in  Canada.  Hanson  went  the  next 
sprint  and  redeemed  his  wife,  the  three  younger 
children  and  the  nurse,  but  he  could  not  obtain  the 
eider  daughter  of  seventeen  years  old,  though  he 
saw  and  conversed  with  her.  He  a.so  redeemed 
Ebenezer  Downs.  He  made  a second  attempt  m 
1727,  but  died  at  Crown-point  on  his  way  to  Canada. 
The  girl  was  married  to  a Frenchman,  and  never 

T These  and  other  insolencies  of  the  enemy  being 
daily  perpetrated  on  the  frontiers,  caused  the  go- 
vernments to  resolve  on  an  expedition  to  Norndg- 
wog.  The  Captains  Moulton  and  Harman,  both  ot 
York,  each  at  the  head  of  a company  of  100  men, 
executed  their  orders  with  great  address.  They  com- 
pletely  invested  and  surprised  that  village— killed 
the  obnoxious  Jesuit  with  about  eighty  ot  his  Indians 
—recovered  three  captives— destroyed  the  chapel, 
and  brought  away  the  plate  and  furniture  of  the 
altar,  and  the  devotional  flag,  as  trophies  of  their 
victory.  Ilalle  was  then  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age 
and  had  resided  in  his  mission  at  Norridgwog  2b 

years,  having  before  spent  6 years  in  travelling  among 

the  Indian  nations,  in  the  interior  parts  of  America. 

The  parties  of  Indians  who  were  abroad,  continued 
to  ravage  the  frontiers.  Two  men  being  missing 
from  Dunstable,  a scout  of  eleven  went  m quest  ot 
them:  they  were  fired  upon  by  thirty  of  the  enemy, 
and  nine  of  them  were  killed:  the  other  two  made 
their  escape,  though  one  of  them  was  badly  wounded. 
Afterward  another  company  fell  into  their  ambush 
and  engaged  them,  but  the  enemy  being  superior 
in  number  overpowered  them,  and  killed  one  and 
wounded  four,  the  rest  retreating.  At  Kingston, 
Jabez  Colman  and  his  son  Joseph,  were  killed  as 
they  were  at  work  in  their  field.  The  success  of  the 
forces  at  Norridgwog  and  the  large  premium  offered 
for  scalps,  having  induced  several  volunteer  com- 
panies to  go  out,  they  visited  one  after  another  ot 
the  Indian  villages,  but  found  them  deserted,  lhe 
fate  of  Norridgwog  had  struck  such  terror  into  them, 
that  they  did  not  think  themselves  safe  at  any  of 
tneir  former  places  of  abode,  and  occupied  them  as 
resting  places  only,  when  they  were  scouting  or 

minting.  . , . 

Ore  of  these  volunteer  companies,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Lovewell,  of  Dunstable,  was 
greatly  distinguished,  first  oy  their  success  and  after- 
wards by  their  misfortunes.  This  company  consisted 
of  thirty : at  their  first  excursion  to  tne  northward 
of  Winipiseogee  lake,  they  discoveied  an  Indian 
wigwam  in  which  there  were  a man  and  a boy.  I hey 


killed  and  scalped  the  man  and  brought  tne  bov 
alive  to  Boston,  where  they  received  the  reward 
promised  by  law,  and  a handsome  gratuity  bcsices. 

Bv  this  success  his  company  was  augmented  to 
seven  tv.  They  marched  again,  and  visiting  the 
place  where  they  had  killed  the  Indian,  found  his  body 
as  they  had  left  it  two  months  before.  (1725.)  Jheir 
piovision  falling  short,  thirty  of  them  were  dismissed 
by  lot  and  returned.  The  remaining  40  continued 
their  march  till  they  discovered  a track,  which  they 
followed  till  they  saw  a smoke  just  before  sunset,  by 
which  they  judged  that  the  enemy  were  encamped 
for  the  night.  They  kept  themselves  concealed  ti.l 
after  midnight,  when  they  silently  advanced,  and  dis- 
covered ten  Indians  asleep  round  a tire  by  the  side 
of  a frozen  pond.  Lovewell  now  determined  to  make 
sure  work,  and,  placing  his  men  conveniently,  or- 
dered part  of  them  to  fire,  five  at  once,  as  quick  after 
each  other  as  possible,  and  another  part  to  reserve 
their  fire : he  gave  the  signal  by  firing  his  own  gun, 
which  killed  two  of  them;  the  men  firing  according 
to  order,  killed  five  more  on  the  spot:  the  other 
three  starting  up  from  their  sleep,  two  ot  them 
were  immediately  shot  dead  by  the  reserve;  the 
other,  though  wounded,  attempted  to  escape  by 
crossing  the  pond,  but  was  seized  by  a dog  and 
held  fast  till  they  killed  him.  Thus  in  a few  mi- 
nutes the  whole  company  was  destroyed,  and  some 
attempt  against  the  frontiers  of  New  Hampshire 
prevented ; for  these  Indians  were  marching  from 
Canada,  well  furnished  with  new  guns  and  plenty  of 
ammunition;  they  had  also  a number  of  spare  blan- 
kets, mockaseens,  and  snow  shoes  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  prisoners  whom  they  expected  to  take, 
and  were  within  two  days  march  of  the  frontiers. 
The  pond  where  this  exploit  was  performed  is  at  the 
head  of  a branch  of  Salmonfall  river,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Wakefield,  and  has  ever  since  borne  me 
name  of  Lovewell’s  pond.  The  action  was  spoken  of 
bv  elderly  people,  at  a distance  of  time,  witn  an 
air  of  exultation;  and  considering  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  finding  and  attacking  Indians  in  the  woods, 
and  the  judicious  manner  in  which  they  were  so 
completely  surprised,  it  was  a capital  exploit. 

The  brave  company,  with  the  ten  scalps  stretched 
on  hoops,  and  elevated  on  poles,  entered  Dover  in 
triumph,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Boston;  where 
they  received  the  bounty  of  one  hundred  pounds  tor 
each,  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Lovewell  marched  a 
third  time;  intending  to  attack  the  villages  of  1 ig- 
wacket,  on  the  upper' part  of  the  river  Saco  which 
had  been  the  residence  of  a formidable  tribe,  and 
which  they  still  occasionally  inhabited.  His  com- 
pany at  this  time  consisted  of  forty-six,  including  a 
chaplain  and  surgeon  : Two  of  them  proving  lame 
returned  : another  falling  sick,  they  halted,  and  built 
a stockade  fort  on  the  west  side  of  great  Ossapy 
pond;  partly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  man, 
Ld  partly  for  a place  of  retreat  in  case  of  any  mis- 
fortune.  Here  the  surgeon  was  left  with  the  sick 
man,  and  eight  of  the  company  for  a guard,  lhe 
number  was  now  reduced  to  thirty-four.  1 ursuing 
their  march  to  the  northward,  they  came  to  a pond, 
about  twenty-two  miles  distant,  in  a line  fr  *m  the 
fort,  and  encamped  by  the  side  of  it.  Ea  iy  tho 
next  morning,  While  at  their  devotions,  they  heard 
the  report  of  a gun,  and  discovered  a single  Indian, 
standing  on  a point  of  land  which  runs  into  the 
pond,  more  than  a mile  distant.  They  had  been 
alarmed  the  preceding  night  by  noises  round  their 
camp,  which  they  imagined  were  mad*  by  Indians, 
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and  this  opinion  was  now  strengthened.  They  sus- 
pected that  the  Indian  was  placed  there  to  decoy 
them,  and  that  a body  of  the  enemy  was  in  their 
front.  A consultation  being  held,  they  determined 
to  march  forward,  and  *py  encompassing  the  pond,  to 
gain  the  place  where  the  Indian  stood;  and  that 
they  might  be  ready  for  action,  they  disencumbered 
themselves  of  their  packs,  and  left  them,  without  a 
guard,  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  pond,  in  a pitch 
pine  plain,  where  the  trees  were  thin  and  the  brakes, 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  small.  It  happened  that 
LoyewelPs  march  had  crossed  a carrying-place,  by 
which  two  parties  of  Indians,  consisting  of  forty-one 
men,  commanded  by  Paugus  and  Wahwa,  who  had 
been  scouting  down  Saco  river,  were  returning 
to  the  lower  village  of  Pigwacket,  distant  about  a 
rnile  and  a half  from  this  pond.  Having  fallen  on 
Lovewell’s  track,  they  followed  it  till  they  came  to 
the  packs,  which  they  removed ; and  counting  them, 
found  the  number  of  his  men  to  be  less  than  their 
own : they  therefore  placed  themselves  in  ambush, 
to  attack  them  on  their  return.  The  Indian,  who 
had  stood  on  the  point,  and  was  returning  to  the  vil- 
lage by  another  path,  met  our  party,  and  received 
their  fire,  which  he  returned,  and  wounded  Love- 
well  and  another  with  small  shot.  Lieutenant  Wy- 
man, firing  again,  killed  him,  and  they  took  his 
scalp.  Seeing  no  other  enemy,  they  returned  to 
the  place  where  they  had  left  their  packs,  and  while 
they  were  looking  for  them,  the  Indians  rose,  and 
ran  toward  them  with  a horrid  yelling.  A smart 
firing  commenced  on  both  sides,  it  being  now  about 
ten  of  the  clock.  Captain  Lovewell  and  eight  more 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  Lieutenant  Farwell,  and 
two  others,  were  wounded ; several  of  the  Indians 
fell;  but,  being  superior  in  number,  they  endea- 
voured to  surround  the  party,  who,  perceiving  their 
intention,  retreated — hoping  to  be  sheltered  by  a 
point  of  rock  which  ran  into  the  pond,  and  a few 
large  pine  trees  standing  on  a sandy  beech.  In  this 
tenorn  place  they  took  their  station.  On  their  right 
was  the  mouth  of  a brook,  at  that  time  unfordable  ; 
on  their  left  was  the  rocky  point ; their  front  was 
partly  covered  by  a deep  bog,  and  partly  uncovered, 
and  the  pond  was  in  their  rear  The  enemy  galled 
them  in  front  and  flank,  and  had  them  so  completely 
in  their  power,  that  had  they  made  a prudent  use  of 
their  advantage,  the  whole  company  must  either 
have  been  killed,  or  obliged  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion— being  destitute  of  a mouthful  of  sustenance, 
and  an  escape  being  impracticable.  Under  the 
■conduct  of  Lieutenant  Wyman  they  kept  up  their 
fire,  and  shewed  a resolute  countenance,  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day ; during  which  their  chaplain, 
Jonathan  Frie,  Ensign  Robbins,  and  one  more,  were 
mortally  wounded.  The  Indians  invited  them  to 
surrender,  by  holding  up  ropes  to  them,  and  endea- 
voured to  intimidate  them  by  their  hideous  yells; 
but  they  determined  to  die  rather  than  yield ; and 
by  their  well-directed  fire,  the  number  of  the  savages 
was  thinned,  and  their  cries  became  fainter,  till, 
just  before  night,  they  quitted  their  advantageous 
ground,  carrying  off  their  killed  and  wounded,  and 
lerving  the  dead  bodies  of  Lovewell  and  his  men 
unscalped.  The  shattered  remnant  of  this  brave 
company,  collecting  themselves  together,  found  three 
of  their  number  unable  to  move  from  the  spot,  eleven 
wounded,  but  able  to  march,  and  nine  who  had  re- 
ceived no  hurt.  It  was  melancholy  to  leave  their 
dying  companions  behind,  but  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  removing  them.  One  of  them,  ensign  Rob- 
ins, desired  them  to  lay  his  gun  by  him  charged. 


that  if  the  Indians  should  return  before  his  death  he 
might  be  able  to  kill  one  more.  After  the  rising  of 
the  moon,  they  quitted  the  fatal  spot,  and  directed 
their  march  toward  the  fort  where  the  surgeon  and 
guard  had  been  left.  To  their  great  surprise  they 
found  it  deserted.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
one  man,  (whose  name  has  not  been  thought  worthy 
to  be  transmitted  to  posterity)  quitted  the  field,  and 
fled  to  the  fort;  where,  in  the  style  of  Job’s  mes- 
sengers, he  informed  them  of  Lovewell’s  death,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  whole  company;  upon  which  they 
made  the  best  of  their  w7ay  home ; leaving  a quan- 
tity of  bread  and  pork,  which  was  a seasonable  relief 
to  the  retreating  survivors.  From  this  place  they 
endeavoured  to  get  home.  Lieutenant  Farwell,  the 
chaplain,  (who  had  the  journal  of  the  march  in  his 
pocket,)  and  one  more,  perished  in  the  woods,  for 
want  of  dressing  for  their  wounds.  The  others, 
after  enduring  the  most  severe  hardships,  came  in 
one  after  another,  and  were  not  only  received  with 
joy,  but  were  recompensed  for  their  valour  and  suf- 
ferings ; and  a generous  provision  was  made  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  slain. 

A party  from  the  frontiers  of  New  Hampshire 
were  ordered  out  to  bury  the  dead ; but,  by  some 
mistake,  did  not  reach  the  place  of  action.  Colonel 
Tyng,  with  a company  from  Dunstable,  went  to  the 
spot,  and  having  found  the  bodies  of  twelve,  buried 
them,  and  carved  their  names  on  the  trees  where 
the  battle  was  fought.  At  a little  distance  he  found 
three  Indian  graves,  which  he  opened;  one  of  the 
bodies  was  known  to  be  their  warrior  Paugus.  He 
also  observed  tracks  of  blood  on  the  ground,  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  scene  of  action.  It  was  re- 
marked, that  a week  before  this  engagement  hap- 
pened, it  had  been  reported  in  Portsmouth  at  tae 
distance  of  eighty  miles,  with  but  little  variation 
from  the  truth.  Such  incidents  were  not  uncom- 
mon, and  could  scarcely  deserve  notice,  if  they  did 
not  indicate  that  a taste  for  the  marvellous  was  not 
extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the  most  sober  and  ra- 
tional. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  fierce  and  obstinate  bat- 
tles which  had  been  fought  with  the  Indians.  They 
had  not  only  the  advantage  of  numbers,  but  of  plac- 
ing themselves  in  ambush,  and  waiting  with  deli- 
beration the  moment  of  attack.  These  circumstan- 
ces gave  them  a degree  of  ardour  and  impetuosity. 
Lovewell  and  his  men,  though  disappointed  of  meet- 
ing the  enemy  in  their  front,  expected,  and  deter- 
mined, to  fight.  The  fall  of  their  commander,  and 
more  than  one  quarter  of  their  number,  in  the  first 
onset,  was  greatly  discouraging;  but  they  knew7  that 
the  situation  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  their 
distance  from  the  frontiers,  cut  off  all  hope  of  safety 
from  flight.  In  these  circumstances,  prudence  as 
well  as  valour  dictated  a continuance  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  a refusal  to  surrender,  until  the  enemy, 
awed  by  their  brave  resistance,  and  weakened  by 
their  own  loss,  yielded  them  the  honour  of  the  field. 
After  this  encounter  the  Indians  resided  no  more  at 
Pigwacket  till  the  peace. 

The  conduct  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  gover- 
nor of  Canada,  was  so  flagrant  a breach  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  subsisting  between  the  crowns  of  England 
and  France,  that  it  w7as  thought  a spirited  remon- 
strance might  make  him  ashamed,  and  produce  some 
beneficial  effects.  With  this  view,  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  proposed  to  the  colonies  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  join  ?n  sending  commissioners  to  Canada 
on  this  errand.  New  Hampshire  wras  the  oniv  cue 
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'which  consented;  and  Theodore  Atkinson  was  ap- 
pointed on  their  part,  to  join  with  William  Dudley 
and  Samuel  Thaxter  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts. 

The  instructions  which  they  received  from  the 
Lieut.-govcrnors  Dummer  and  Wentworth,  by  ad- 
vice of  the  council  and  assembly  of  eac  h province, 
were  nearly  similar.  They  were  to  demand  of  the 
French  governor,  restitution  of  the  captives  who  had 
been  carried  into  Canada;  to  remonstrate  to  him  on 
his  injustice  and  breach  of  friendship,  in  counte- 
nancing the  Indians  in  their  hostilities  against  the 
people  of  New  England;  to  insist  on  his  withdraw- 
ing his  assistance  for  the  future;  and  to  observe  to 
him,  that  if  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war, 
the  Indian  allies  should  in  their  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
commit  hostilities  against  the  French,  the  blame 
would  be  entirely  chargeable  to  himself.  If  the 
French  governor  dr  the  Indians,  should  make  any 
overtures  for  peace,  they  were  empowered  to  give 
them  passports,  to  come  either  to  Boston  or  Ports- 
mouth for  that  purpose,  and  to  return;  but  they 
were  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with  them.  The 
commissioners  were  also  furnished  with  the  original 
letters  of  Vaudreuil  to  the  governors  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  Jesuit  Ralie.  and  with  copies  of  the 
several  treaties  which  had  been  made  with  the  In- 
dians. The  gentlemen  went  by  the  way  of  Albany, 
and  over  the  lakes,  on  the  ice,  to  Montreal,  where 
they  arrived  after  a tedious  and  dangerous  journey. 

The  Marquis,  who  happened  to  be  at  Montreal, 
received  and  entertained  them  with  much  polite- 
ness. Having  delivered  their  letters,  and  produced 
their  commissions,  they  presented  their  remon- 
strance in  writing,  and  made  the  several  demands 
agreeably  to  their  instructions ; using  this  among 
other  arguments,  “ Those  Indians  dwell  either  in 
the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  in 
the  territories  of  the  French  king.  If  in  the 
French  king’s  dominions,  the  violation  of  the 
peace  is  very  flagrant,  they  then  being  his  subjects  ; 
but  if  they  are  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  theu 
much  more  is  it  a breach  of  the  peace  to  excite  a 
rebellion  among  the  subjects- of  his  Majesty  of 
Great  Britain.” 

The  governor  gave  them  no  written  answer,  but 
denied  that  the  Abenaquis  were  under  his  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  had  either  encouraged  or  sup- 
plied them  for  the  purpose  of  war.  He  said  that 
he  considered  them  as  an  independent  nation,  and 
that  the  war  was  undertaken  by  them,  in  defence  of 
their  lands,  which  had  been  invaded  by  the  people 
of  New  England.  The  commissioners,  in  reply, 
informed  him  that  the  lands  for  which  the  Indians 
had  quarrelled  were  fairly  purchased  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  had  been  for  many  years  inhabited  by 
the  English.  They  produced  his  own  letters  to  the 
governors  of  New  England  in  which  he  had  (in- 
consistently, and  perhaps  inadvertently)  styled 
these  Indians  ‘ subjects  of  the  King  of  France.” 
They  also  alleged  the  several  treaties  held  with  them 
as  evidence  that  they  had  acknowledged  themselves 
subjects  of  the  British  crown  ; and  to  his  great  mor- 
tification, they  also  produced  his  own  original  letters 
to  the  Jesuit  Ilalle,  which  had  been  taken  at  Nor- 
ridgwog,  in  which  the  evidence  of  his  assisting  and 
encouraging  them  in  the  war  was  too  flagrant  to 
ldmit  of  palliation.  Farther  to  strengthen  this  part 
of  their  argument,  they  presented  to  the  governor  a 
Mohawk  whom  they  had  met  with  at  Montreal, 
who,  according  to  his  own  voluntary  acknowledg- 
ment, had  been  supplied  by  the  governor  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provision  to  engage  in  tne  war, 


and  had  killed  one  man,  and  taken  another  whom 
he  had  sold  in  Canada. 

In  addition  to  what  was  urged  by  the  commis- 
sioners iu  general,  Mr.  Atkinson,  on  the  part  of 
New  Hampshire,  entered  into  a particular  remon- 
strance, alleging  that  the  Indians  had  no  cause  of 
controversy  with  that  province,  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion being  out  of  their  claim.  To  this  the  governor 
answered  that  New  Hampshire  was  a part  of  the 
same  nation,  and  the  Indians  could  make  no  dis- 
tinction. Atkinson  asked  him  why  they  did  not 
for  the  same  reason  make  war  on  the  people  of 
Albany?  The  governor  answered,  “The  people 
of  Albany  have  sent  a message  to  pray  me  to  re- 
strain the  savages  from  molesting  them  ; in  a man- 
ner very  different  from  your  demands to  which 
Atkinson  with  equal  spirit  replied,  “ Your  lordship, 
then,  is  the  right  person  for  our  governments  to  ap- 
ply to,  if  the  Indians  are  subject  to  your  orders.” 

Finding  himself  thus  closely  pressed,  he  promised 
to  do  what  lay  in  his  power  to  bring  them  to  au 
accommodation,  and  to  restore  those  captives  who 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  on  the  payment 
of  what  they  had  cost;  and  he  engaged  to  see  that 
no  unreasonable  demands  should  be  made  by  the 
persons  who  held  them  in  servitude ; as  to  those 
who  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
he  said  he  had  no  power  over  them,  and  could  not 
engage  for  their  redemption.  He  complained  in 
his  turn  of  the  governor  of  New  York,  for  building 
a fort  on  the  river  Ouondago,  and  said  that  he 
should  look  upon  that  proceeding  as  a breach  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  ; and  he  boasted  that  he  had  the 
five  nations  of  the  Iroquois  so  much  under  his  influ- 
ence, that  he  could  at  any  time  cause  them  to  make 
war  upon  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

The  commissioners  employed  themselves  very 
diligently  in  their  inquiries  respecting  the  captives, 
and  in  settling  the  terms  of  their  redemption.  They 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  ransom  of  sixteen,  and 
engaging  for  ten  others.  The  governor  obliged  the 
French,  who  held  them,  to  abate  of  their  demands; 
but  after  all,  they  were  paid  for  at  an  exorbitant 
rate.  He  w'as  extremely  desirous  that  the  gentle- 
men should  have  an  interview  with  the  Indians, 
who  were  at  war ; and  for  this  purpose  sent  for  a 
number  of  them  from  the  village  of  St.  Francis,  and 
kept  them  concealed  in  Montreal.  The  commis- 
sioners had  repeatedly  told  him  that  they  had  no 
power  to  treat  with  them,  and  that  they  would  not 
speak  to  them  unless  they  should  desire  peace.  At 
his  request,  the  chiefs  of  the  Nipissins  visited  the 
commissioners,  and  said  that  they  disapproved  the 
war  which  their  children  the  Abenaquis  had  made, 
and  would  persuade  them  to  ask  for  peace.  After  a 
variety  of  manoeuvres,  the  governor  at  length  pro- 
mised the  commissioners  that  if  they  would  consent 
to  meet  the  Indians  at  his  house,  they  should  speak 
first.  This  assurance  produced  an  interview;  and 
the  Indians  asked  the  commissioners  whether  they 
would  make  proposals  of  peace  ? — They  answered, 
uo.  The  Indians  then  proposed,  that  “ if  the 
English  would  demolish  all  their  forts,  and  remove 
one  mile  westward  of  Saco  river;  if  they  would  re- 
build their  church  at  Norridgwog,  and  restore  to 
them  their  priest,  they  wowid  be  brothers  again. 
The  commissioners  told  them  that  they  had  no 
warrant  to  treat  with  them ; but  if  they  were  dis 
posed  for  peace,  they  should  have  safe  conduct  to 
and  from  Boston  or  Portsmouth ; and  the  governor 
promised  to  send  his  son  with  them  to  see  justice 
done.  They  answered,  that  “ thic  was  the  only 
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plare  to  conclude  peace,  as  the  nations  were  near 
and  could  readily  attend.”  The  governor  would 
have  had  them  recede  from  their  proposals,'  which 
he  said  were  unreasonable,  and  make  others ; but 
father  Le  Chase,  a Jesuit,  being  present,  and  acting 
as  interpreter  for  the  Indians,  embarrassed  the  mat- 
ter so  much,  that  nothing  more  was  proposed.  It 
was  observed  by  the  commissioners,  that  when  they 
conversed  with  the  governor  alone,  they  found  him 
more  candid  and  open  to  conviction  than  when  Le 
Chase,  or  any  other  Jesuit  was  present;  and, 
through  the  whole  of  their  negociation,  it  evidently 
appeared  that  the  governor  himself,  as  well  as  the 
Indians,  were  subject  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
these  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  there  was  a seminary  in 
Canada,  under  the  direction  of  the  Abbede  Belmont. 

Having  completed  their  business,  and  the  rivers 
and  lakes  being  clear  of  ice,  the  commissioners  took 
their  leave  of  the  governor,  and  set  out  on  their  re- 
turn, with  the  redeemed  captives,  and  a guard  of 
soldiers,  which  the- governor  ordered  to  attend  them 
as  far  as  Crown-point.  They  went  down  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  then  up 
that  river  to  Chamblee,  and  through  the  lakes  to 
fort  Nicholson.  After  a pleasant  passage,  of  seven 
days,  they  arrived  at  Albany. 

Here  they  found  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs 
for  the  province  of  New  York,  to  whom  they  com- 
municated the  observations  which  they  had  made 
in  Canada,  and  what  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  had 
said  respecting  the  five  nations,  and  the  fort  at 
Onandago.  There  being  a deputation  from  these 
nations  at  Albany,  they  held  a conference  with 
them,  and  gave  them  belts;  requesting  their  assist- 
ance in  establishing  a peace  w’ith  the  Abenaquis. 
From  this  place  Mr.  Atkinson  wrote  to  M.  Cava- 
nielle,  son  of  the  Marquis,  acknowledging  the  polite 
reception  the  commissioners  had  met  with  from  the 
family;  subjoining  a copy  of  the  information  which 
they  had  given  to  the  commissioners  of  New  York; 
and  promising  that  a due  representation  should  be 
made  to  the  kings  of  England  and  France  on  the 
subject  of  their  negociation. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  being  laid  before 
the  Assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, it  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  defence  and 
supply  of  the  frontiers,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  ranging  parties,  both  volunteers  and  militia.  A 
petition  was  sent  to  the  king  complaining  of  the 
French  governor,  and  desiring  that  orders  might  be 
given  to  the  other  colonies  of  New  England,  and  to 
New  Y ork,  to  furnish  their  quotas  of  assistance  in 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  ; and  letters  were 
written  to  the  governor  of  New  York,  requesting 
that  such  of  the  hostile  Indians  as  should  resort  to 
Albany,  might  be  seized  and  secured. 

The  good  effects  of  this  mission  to  Canada  were 
soon  visible.  One  of  the  Indian  hostages  who  had 
been  detained  at  Boston  through  the  whole  war,  to- 
gether with  one  who  had  been  taken,  were  allowed 
on  their  parole,  to  visit  their  countrymen  ; and  they 
returned  with  a request  for  peace.  Commissioners 
from  both  provinces  went  to  S».  George’s,  where  a 
conference  was  held,  which  ended  in  a proposal  for 
a farther  treaty  at  Boston.  In  the  mean  time,  some 
of  the  enemy  wrere  disposed  for  further  mischief. 
Those  who  had  been  concerned  in  taking  Hanson’s 
family  at  Dover,  in  a short  time  after  their  redemp- 
tion and  return,  came  down  with  a design  to  take 
them  again,  as  they  had  threatened  them  before 
they  left  Canada.  When  they  had  come  near  the 


house,  they  observed  some  people  at  work  in  a neigh- 
bouring field,  by  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
pass,  both  in  going  and  returning.  This  obliged 
them  to  alter  their  purpose,  and  conceal  themselves 
in  a barn,  till  they  were  ready  to  attack  them.  Two 
women  passed  by  the  barn,  while  they  were  in  it, 
and  had  just  reached  the  garrison  as  the  guns  were 
fired.  They  shot  Benjamin  Evans  dead  on  the  spot: 
wounded  YYilliam  Evans  and  cut  his  throat;  John 
Evans  received  a slight  wound  in  the  breast,  which 
bleeding  plentifully,  deceived  them,  and  thinking 
him  dead,  they  stripped  and  scalped  him  : he  bore 
the  painful  operation  without  discovering  any  signs 
of  life,  though  all  the  time  in  his  perfect  senses, 
and  continued  in  the  feigned  appearance  of  death, 
till  they  had  turned  him  over,  and  struck  him  seve- 
ral blows  with  their  guns,  and  left  him  for  dead. 
After  thev  were  gone  off  he  rose  and  walked,  naked 
and  bloody,  toward  the  garrison  ; but  on  meeting  his 
friends  by  the  way,  dropped,  fainting  on  the  ground, 
and  being  covered  with  a blanket,  wTas  conveyed  to 
the  house.  He  recovered  and  lived  fifty  years.  A 
pursuit  was  made  after  the  enemy,  but  they  got  off 
undiscovered,  carrying  with  them  Benjamin  Evans, 
junior,  a lad  of  thirteen  years  old,  to  Canada,  whence 
he  was  redeemed  as  usual  by  a charitable  collection. 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  enemy  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  three  months,  the  treaty  which 
they  desired  was  held  at  Boston,  and  the  next  spring 
ratified  at  Falmouth.  A peace  was  concluded  in 
the  usual  form ; which  was  followed  by  restraining 
all  private  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  establishing 
truck-houses  in  convenient  places,  where  they  were 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  on  the  most  ad- 
vantageous terms.  Though  the  governments  on  the 
whole  were  losers  by  the  trade,  yet  it  was  a more 
honourable  way  of  preserving  the  peace,  than  if  an 
acknowledgment  had  been  made  to  the  Indians  in 
any  other  manner. 

None  of  the  other  colonies  of  New  England  bore 
anv  share  in  the  expenses  or  calamities  of  this  war ; 
and  New  Hampshire  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  in 
former  wars  ; partly  by  reason  of  the  more  extended 
frontier  of  Massachusetts,  both  on  the  eastern  and 
western  parts,  against  the  former  of  which  the  enemy 
directed  their  greatest  fury  ; and  partly  by  reason 
of  the  success  of  the  ranging  parties,  who  constantly 
traversed  the  woods  as  far  northward  as  the  White 
Mountains.  The  militia  at  this  time  wras  completely 
trained  for  active  service ; every  man  of  forty  years 
of  age  having  seen  more  than  twenty  years  of  war 
They  had  been  used  to  handle  their  arms  from  the 
age  of  childhood,  and  most  of  them,  by  long  prac- 
tice, had  become  excellent  marksmen,  and  good 
hunters.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  lurk- 
ing-places of  the  enemy  ; and  possessed  a degree  of 
hardiness  and  intrepidity,  which  can  be  acquired 
only  by  the  habitude  of  those  scenes  of  danger  and 
fatigue,  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed.  They 
had  also  imbibed  from  their  infancy  a strong  anti 
pathy  to  the  savage  natives ; which  w?as  strengthen 
ed  by  repeated  horrors  ol  blood  and  desolation,  and 
not  obliterated  by  the  intercourse  which  they  had 
with  them  in  time  of  peace.  As  the  Indians  fre- 
quently resorted  to  the  frontier  towms  in  time  of 
scarcity,  it  was  common  for  them  to  visit  the  fami- 
lies whom  they  had  injured  in  war ; to  recount  the 
circumstances  of  death  and  torture  which  had  been 
practised  on  their  friends;  and  when  provoked  or 
intoxicated,  to  threaten  a repetition  of  such  insults 
in  future  wars.  To  bear  such  treatment  required 
more  than  human  patience ; and  it  is  not  improbably 
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that  secret  murders  were  sometimes  the  consequence 
of  these  harsn  provocations.  Certain  it  is,  that  when 
any  person  was  arrested,  for  killing  an  Indian  in 
time  of  peace,  he  was  either  forcibly  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  justice,  or  if  brought  to  trial,  invariably 
acquitted ; it  being  impossible  to  impannel  a jury 
some  of  whom  had  not  not  suffered  by  the  Indians, 
either  in  their  persons  or  families. 

Wentworth' s administration  continued— Bnrnet's  short 

administration — Belcher  succeeds  him—  Wentworth's 

death  and  character. 

During  the  war,  the  lieut.-governor  had  managed 
the  executive  department  with  much  prudence  ; the 
people  were  satisfied  with  his  administration,  and 
entertained  an  affection  for  him,  which  was  expressed 
not  only  by  words,  but  by  frequent  grants  of  money, 
in  the  general  assembly.  When  he  returned  from 
Boston,  (1726)  where  the  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded, they  presented  to  him  an  address  of  congra- 
tulation, and  told  him  that  “ his  absence  had  seemed 
long ; but  the  service  he  had  done  them  filled  their 
hearts  with  satisfaction.”  This  address  was  followed 
by  a grant  of  100/..  He  had,  just  before,  consented 
to  an  issue  of  2000/.  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  paid,  one 
half  in  the  year  1735,  and  the  other  half  in  1736. 
An  excise  was  laid  for  three  vears,  and  was  farmed 
for  300/. 

The  divisional  line  between  the  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  Was  yet  unsettled,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  disadvantages  occasioned  by 
this  long  neglect,  a new  one  arose.  By  the  con- 
struction which  Massachusetts  put  on  their  charter, 
all  the  lands  three  miles  northward  of  the  river  Mer- 
rimack were  within  their  limits.  On  this  principle, 
a grant  had  formerly  been  made  to  Governor  Endi- 
cot,  of  some  lands  at  Penacook,  which  had  been  the 
seat  of  a numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  Indians. 
The  quality  of  the  land  at  that  place  invited  the  at- 
tention of  adventurers  from  Andover,  Bradford  and 
Haverhill ; to  whom  a grant  was  made  of  a town- 
ship, seven  miles  square ; comprehending  the  lands 
on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimack,  extending  south- 
wardly from  the  branch  called  Contoocook.  This 
grant  awakened  the  attention  of  others;  and  a mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  for  a 
line  of  towrnships,  to  extend  from  Dunstable  on  Mer- 
rimack, to  Northfield  on  Connecticut  river;  but  the 
motion  was  not  immediately  adopted.  The  assembly 
of  New  Hampshire  was  alarmed.  Newman,  their 
ftgent,  had  been  a long  time  at  the  British  court, 
soliciting  the  settlement  of  the  line,  and  a supply  of 
military  stores  for  the  fort.  Fresh  instructions  were 
sent  to  him  to  expedite  the  business,  and  to  submit 
the  settlement  of  the  line  to  the  king.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  go  to  Penacook,  to  confer  with  a 
committee  of  Massachusetts,  then  employed  in  laying 
out  the  lands,  and  to  remonstrate  against  their  pro- 
ceeding. A survey  of  other  lands  near  Winipiseogee 
lake,  was  ordered ; that  it  might  be  known,  what 
number  of  towrnships  could  be  laid  out,  independently 
of  the  Massachusetts  claim.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  heirs  of  Allen  renewed  their  endeavours,  and  one 
of  them,  John  Hobby,  petitioned  the  assembly  to 
compound  with  him  for  his  claim  to  half  the  pro- 
vince ; but  the  only  answer  which  he  could  obtain 
was  that  “ the  courts  of  law'  were  competent  to  the  de- 
termination of  titles,  * and  his  petition  was  dismissed. 

Both  provinces  became  earnestly  engaged.  Mas- 
sachusetts proposed  to  New  Hampshire  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  establish  the  line.  The 
New  Hampshire  assembly  refused,  because  they  had 
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submitted  the  case  to  the  king.  The  Massachusetts 
people,  foreseeing  that  the  result  of  this  application 
might  prove  unfavourable  to  their  claim  of  jurisdic 
tion,  were  solicitous  to  secure  to  themselves  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lands  in  question.  Accordingly,  the 
proposed  line  of  townships  being  surveyed,  “ pre- 
tences were  encouraged  and  even  sought  after,  to 
entitle  persons  to  be  grantees.”  The  descendants 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  been  employed 
in  expeditions  against  the  Narraganset  Indians,  and 
against  Canada,  in  the  preceding  century,  were  ad- 
mitted; and  the  survivors  of  the  late  Captain  Love- 
well’s  company,  with  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  had 
a select  tract  granted  to  them  at  Suncook.  There 
was  an  appearance  of  gratitude  in  making  these 
grants,  and  there  would  have  been  policy  in  it,  had 
the  grantees  been  able  to  comply  with  the  conditions. 
(1727.)  New  Hampshire  followed  the  example,  and 
made  grants  of  the  townships  of  Epsom,  Chichester, 
Barnstead,  Canterbury,  Gilmantown,  and  Bow.  All 
these,  excepting  the  last,  were  undoubtedly  within 
their  limits ; but  the  grant  of  Bow  interfered  with 
the  grants  which  Massachusetts  had  made  at  Pena- 
cook and  Suncook,  and  gave  rise  to  a litigation  te- 
dious, expensive,  and  of  forty  years  continuance. 

These  tracts  of  land  granted  by  both  provinces 
were  too  numerous  and  extensive.  It  was  impracti- 
cable to  fulfil  the  conditions,  on  which  the  grants 
were  made.  Had  the  same  liberal  policy  prevailed 
here  as  in  Pennsylvania,  and  had  the  importation 
of  emigrants  from  abroad  been  encouraged,  the 
country  might  have  been  soon  filled  with  inhabitants; 
but  the  people  of  Londonderry  were  already  looked 
upon  with  a jealous  eye,  and  a farther  intrusion  of 
strangers  was  feared,  lest  they  should  prove  a bur 
den  and  charge  to  the  community  People  could 
not  be  spared  from  the  old  towns.  Penacook  was 
almost  the  only  settlement  which  was  effected  by 
emigrants  from  Massachusetts.  A small  beginning 
was  made  by  the  New  Hampshire  proprietors  at 
Bow,  on  Suncook  river;  but  the  most  of  the  inter- 
mediate country  remained  uncultivated  for  many 
years.  Schemes  of  settlement  were  indeed  continu- 
ally forming ; meetings  of  proprietors  were  frequently 
held,  and  an  avaricious  spirit  of  speculation  in  landed 
property  prevailed,  but  the  real  wealth  and  improve- 
ment of  the  country  instead  of  being  promoted  were 
retarded. 

On  the  death  of  King  George  I.,  the  assembly, 
which  had  subsisted  five  years,  was  of  course  dis- 
solved; and  writs  for  the  election  of  another  vrere 
issued  in  the  name  of  George  II.  The  long  continu- 
ance of  this  assembly  was  principally  owing  to  the 
absence  of  Governor  Shute,  in  whose  administration 
it  commenced,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  return  or 
the  appointment  of  a successor.  It  had  been  deemed 
a grievance,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  1724, 
to  limit  the  duration  of  assemblies  to  three  years,  iD 
conformity  to  the  custom  of  England.  At  the  meet 
ing  of  the  new'  assembly,  the  first  business  which 
they  took  up  was  to  move  for  a triennial  act.  The 
Lieut.-governor  was  disposed  to  gratify  them.  Both 
houses  agreed  in  framing  an  act  for  a triennial  as 
sembly,  in  which  the  duration  of  the  present  assem- 
bly was  limited  to  three  years  (unless  sooner  dis 
solved  by  the  commander  in  ehief),  writs  were  to 
issue  fifteen  days  at  least  before  a new  election;  the 
qualification  of  a representative  was  declared  to  be 
a freehold  estate  of  300/.  value  The  qualification 
of  an  elector  was  a real  estate  of  50/.,  within  the 
town  or  precinct  where  the  election  should  be  made, 
but  habitancy  was  not  required  iu  either  case , the 
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select  men  of  the  town,  with  the  moderator  of  the 
meeting,  were  constituted  judges  of  the  qualifica- 
'ions  of  electors,  saving  an  appeal  to  the  house  of 
representatives.  This  act  having  been  passed  in 
due  form,  received  the  royal  approbation,  and  was 
the  only  act  which  could  be  called  a constitution  or 
form  of  government,  established  by  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire;  all  other  parts  of  their  govern- 
ment being  founded  on  royal  commissions  and  in- 
structions. But  this  act  was  defective,  in  not  deter- 
mining by  whom  the  writs  should  be  issued,  and  in 
not  describing  the  places  from  which  representatives 
should  be  called  either  by  name,  extent,  or  popula- 
tion. This  defect  gave  birth  to  a long  and  bitter 
controversy,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  triennial  act  being  passed,  the  house  were 
disposed  to  make  other  alterations  in  the  govern- 
ment. An  appeal  was  allowed  in  all  civil  cases  from 
the  inferior  to  the  superior  court;  if  the  matter  in 
controversy  exceeded  100/.,  another  appeal  was  al- 
lowed to  the  governor  and  council,  and  if  it  exceeded 
300/.,  to  the  king  in  council.  The  appeal  to  the 
governor  in  council  was  first  established  by  Cutt’s 
commission,  and  continued  by  subsequent  commis- 
sions and  instructions.  In  Queen  Anne’s  time,  it 
was  complained  of  as  a grievance,  that  the  gover- 
nor and  council  received  appeals  and  decided  causes, 
without  taking  an  oath  to  do  justice.  An  oath  was 
then  prescribed  and  taken.  The  authority  of  this 
court  had  been  recognised  by  several  clauses  in  the 
laws,  but  was  disrelished  by  many  of  the  people, 
partly  because  the  judges  who  had  before  decided 
cases,  were  generally  members  of  the  council;  partly 
because  no  injury  was  admitted  in  this  court  of  ap- 
peal, and  partly  because  no  such  institution  was 
known  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  house  moved  for  a repeal  of  the  several 
clauses  in  the  laws  relative  to  this  obnoxious  court; 
the  council  non-concurred  their  vote,  and  referred 
them  to  the  royal  instructions.  The  house  persisted 
in  their  endeavours,  and  the  council  in  their  oppo- 
sition. Both  sides  grew  warm,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  an  accommodation.  The  lieut-governor 
put  an  end  to  the  session,  and  soon  after  dissolved 
the  assembly  by  proclamation. 

(1728.)  A new  assembly  was  called;  the  same 
persons,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  were 
re-elected,  and  the  sanae  spirit  appeared  in  all  their 
transactions.  They  chose  for  their  speaker  Natha- 
niel Weare,  who  had  been  speaker  of  the  former 
assembly,  and  having  as  usual  presented  him  to  the 
lieut-governor,  he  negatived  the  choice.  The  house 
desired  to  know  by  what  authority ; he  produced  his 
commission ; nothing  appeared  in  that  which  satisfied 
them ; and  they  adjourned  from  day  to  day  without 
doing  any  business.  After  pine  days  they  chose 
another  speaker,  Andrew  Wiggin,  and  sent  up  the 
vote,  with  a preamble,  justifying  their  former  choice. 
The  lieut-governor  approved  of  the  speaker,  but 
disapproved  the  preamble  ; and  thus  the  controversy 
closed,  each  side  retaining  their  own  opinion.  The 
speeches  and  messages  from  the  chair,  and  the  an- 
swers from  the  house  during  this  session  were  filled 
with  reproaches ; the  public  business  was  conducted 
with  ill  humour,  and  the  house  carried  their  opposi- 
tion so  far  as  to  pass  a vote  for  addressing  the  king  to 
annex  the  province  to  Massachusetts  : to  this  vote 
the  council  made  no  answer.  But  as  a new  gover- 
nor was  expected,  they  agreed  in  appointing  a com- 
mittee of  both  houses  to  go  to  Boston,  and  compli- 
ment him  on  his  arrival. 

The  expected  governor  was  William  Burnet,  son 


of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Sarum,  whose  name  was 
dear  to  the  people  of  New  England,  as  a toady  and 
active  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Mr.  Bur- 
net was  a man  of  good  understanding  and  polite 
literature ; fond  of  books  and  of  the  conversation  of 
literary  men;  but  an  enemy  to  ostentation  aud  pa- 
rade. He  had  been  governor  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  quitted  those  provinces  withreluo 
tance,  to  make  way  for  another  person,  for  whom  the 
British  ministry  had  to  provide.  Whilst  at  New 
York  he  was  very  popular,  and  his  fame  having 
reached  New  England,  the  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple were  much  raised  on  the  news  of  his  appointment  i 
to  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. Lieut.  Governor  Wentworth  characterised 
him  in  one  of  his  speeches  as  “ a gentlemen  cf 
known  worth,  having  justly  obtained  an  universal 
regard  from  all  who  have  had  the  honour  to  be  undeT 
his  government.”  He  was  received  writh  much  pa- 
rade at  Boston,  whither  the  lieut.-governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  with  a committee  of  the  council  and 
assembly,  went  to  compliment  him  on  his  arrival. 

Mr.  Burnet  had  positive  instructions  from  the 
crown  to  insist  on  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
salary  in  both  his  provinces.  He  began  with  Massa- 
chusetts, and  held  a long  controversy  with  the  gene- 
ral court  to  no  purpose.  In  New  Hampshire  a pre- 
cedent had  been  established  in  the  administration  of 
Dudley,  which  was  favourable  to  bis  views.  Though 
some  of  the  assembly  were  averse  to  a permanent  sa- 
lary, yet  the  lieut.-governor  had  so  much  interest 
with  them — by  virtue  of  having  made  them  propri- 
etors in  the  lately  granted  townships — that  they  were 
induced  to  cousent ; on  condition  that  he  should  be 
allowed  one  third  part  of  the  salary,  and  they  should 
be  discharged  from  all  obligations  to  him.  (1729.) 
This  bargain  being  concluded,  the  house  passed  a 
vote,  with  which  the  council  concurred,  to  pay, 

“ Governor  Burnet,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or 
during  his  administration,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  or  six  hundred  pounds  in  bills  of 
credit ; which  sum  was  to  be  in  full  of  all  demands 
from  this  government  for  his  salary  ; and  all  ex- 
penses in  coming  to,  tarrying  in,  or  going  from  this 
province ; and  also  for  any  allowance  to  be  made  to 
the  lieut.-governor ; and  that  the  excise  on  liquors 
should  be  appropriated  to  that  use.”  To  this  vote 
six  of  the  representatives  entered  their  dissent. 

The  governor  came  but  once  into  New  Hampshire. 

His  death,  which  happened  after  a few  months,  was 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  ill  effect  which  his 
controversy  with  Massachusetts,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment which  he  suffered,  had  on  his  nerves. 

(1730.)  When  the  death  of  governor  Burnet  was 
known  in  England  the  resentment  against  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  was  very  high,  on  account 
of  their  determined  refusal  to  fix  a salary  on  the 
king’s  governor.  It  was  even  proposed  to  reduce 
them  to  “ a more  absolute  dependence  on  the  crown;** 
but  a spirit  of  moderation  prevailed ; and  it  was 
thought  that  Mr.  Jonathan  Belcher,  then  in  England, 
being  a native  of  the  province,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  temper  of  his  countrymen,  would  have  more 
influence  than  a stranger  to  carry  the  favourite  point 
of  a fixed  salary.  His  appointment  as  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  was  merely  an  appendage  to  his 
other  commission. 

Belcher  was  a merchant  of  large  fortune  and  un- 
blemished reputation.  He  had  spent  six  years  m 
Europe,  had  been  twice  at  the  court  of  Hanover 
before  the  protestant  succession  took  place  in  the 
family  of  Brunswick,  and  had  received  from  the 
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Princess  Sophia  a rich  gold  medal.  He  was  grace- 
ful in  his  person,  elegant  and  polite  in  his  manners, 
of  a lofty  and  aspiring  disposition,  a steady,  gene- 
rous friend,  a vindictive  but  not  implacable  enemy. 
Frank  and  sincere,  he  was  extremely  liberal  in  his 
censures,  both  in  conversation  and  letters.  Having 
a high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  commission,  he 
determined  to  support  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
private  fortune  ; the  emoluments  of  office  in  both 
provinces  being  inadequate  to  the  style  in  which  he 
chose  to  live. 

Whilst  he  was  in  England,  and  it  was  uncertain 
whether  he  would  be  appointed  or  Shute  would  re- 
turn, Wentworth  wrote  letters  of  compliment  to 
both.  Belcher  knew  nothing  of  the  letter  to  Shute 
till  his  arrival  in  America,  and  after  he  had  made  a 
visit  to  New  Hampshire,  and  had  been  entertained 
at  the  house  of  the  lieut.-governor.  He  was  then 
informed  that  Wentworth  had  written  a letter  to 
Shute,  of  the  same  tenor  as  that  to  himself.  This 
he  deemed  an  act  of  duplicity.  How  far  it  was  so, 
cannot  now  be  determined.  The  persuasion  was  so 
strong  in  the  mind  of  Belcher,  that  on  his  next  visit 
to  Portsmouth  he  refused  an  invitation  to  Went- 
worth’s house.  This  was  not  the  only  way  in  which 
he  manifested  his  displeasure.  When  the  affair  of 
the  salary  came  before  the  assembly,  he  not  only 
refused  to  make  such  a compromise  as  Burnet  had 
done;  but  obliged  the  lieut.-governor  under  his 
hand  “ to  quit  all  claim  to  any  part  of  the  salary, 
and  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  no  expectation  from, 
or  dependence  on,  the  assembly  for  any  allowance, 
but  that  he  depended  wholly  on  the  governor.”  The 
same  salary  was  then  voted,  and  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  as  to  his  predecessor.  He  allowed  the  lieut.- 
governor  the  fees  and  perquisites  only  which  arose 
from  registers,  certificates,  licenses,  and  passes, 
amounting  to  about  fifty  pounds  sterling.  Went- 
worth and  his  friends  were  disappointed  and  dis- 
gusted. He  himself  did  not  long  survive  ; being 
seized  with  a lethargic  disorder,  he  died  December 
12th,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age ; but  his 
family  connexions  resented  the  affront,  and  drew  a 
considerable  party  into  their  views.  Benning  Went- 
worth, his  son,  and  Theodore  Atkinson,  who  had 
married  his  daughter,  were  at  the  head  of  the  op- 
position. The  latter  was  removed  from  his  office  of 
collector  of  customs,  to  make  room  for  Richard 
Wibird ; the  naval  office  was  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  Ellis  Huske ; and  the  office  of  high  sheriff, 
which  he  had  held,  was  divided  between  him  and 
Eleazer  Russell.  Other  alterations  were  made, 
which  greatly  offended  the  friends  of  the  late  lieut.- 
governor;  but  Belcher,  satisfied  that  his  conduct 
was  agreeable  to  his  commission  and  instructions, 
disregarded  his  opponents,  and  apprehended  no 
danger  from  their  resentment.  Atkinson  was  a 
man  of  humour,  and  took  occasion  to  express  his 
disgust  in  a singular  manner.  The  governor,  who 
was  fond  of  parade,  had  ordered  a troop  of  horse  to 
meet  him  on  the  road  and  escort  him  to  Portsmouth. 
The  officers  of  the  government  met  him,  and  joined 
the  cavalcade.  Atkinson  was  tardy  ; but  when  he 
appeared,  having  broken  the  sheriff’s  wand,  he  held 
one  half  in  his  hand.  Being  chid  by  the  governor 
for  not  appearing  sooner,  he  begged  his  excellency 
to  excuse  him,  because  he  had  but  half  a horse 
to  ride. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  observed  respecting 
lieut.-governor  Wentworth,  the  following  portrait  of 
his  character,  by  some  contemporary  friend,  deserves 
remembrance. 


“ He  vras  born  at  Portsmouth,  of  worthy  parents, 
from  whom  he  had  a religious  education.  His  incli- 
nation leading  him  to  the  sea,  he  soon  became  a 
commander  of  note,  and  gave  a laudable  example  to 
that  order  by  his  sober  behaviour  and  his  constant 
care  to  uphold  the  worship  of  God  in  his  ship. 
Wherever  he  came,  by  his  discreet  and  obliging  de- 
portment, he  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  he  conversed. 

“ On  his  leaving  the  sea,  he  had  considerable 
business  as  a merchant,  and  always  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  a fair  and  generous  dealer. 

“ He  has  approved  himself  to  the  general  accep- 
tance of  his  majesty’s  good  subjects  throughout  this 
province,  and  under  his  mild  administration,  we 
enjoyed  great  quietness. 

“ He  was  a gentleman  of  good  natural  abilities, 
much  improved  by  conversation  ; remarkably  civil 
and  kind  to  strangers — respectful  to  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel — a lover  of  good  men  of  all  denomina- 
tions— compassionate  and  bountiful  to  the  poor — 
courteous  and  affable  to  all — having  a constant 
regard  to  the  duties  of  divine  worship,  in  private 
ar.d  public,  and  paying  a due  deference  to  all 
the  sacred  institutions  of  Christ.  He  had  sixteen 
children.” 

Dunbar’s  Lieutenancy  and  enmity  to  Belcher-Ef- 
forts to  settle  the  boundary  lines — Divisions— Riot 

— Trade — Episcopal  Church— Throat  distemper. 

(1731.)  Mr.  Wentworth  was  succeeded  in  the 
lieutenancy  by  David  Dunbar,  Esq.,  a native  of 
Ireland,  and  a reduced  colonel  in  the  British  ser- 
vice ; who  was  also  deputed  to  be  surveyor  of  the 
king’s  woods.  This  appointment  was  made  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  board  of  trade;  of  which 
Colonel  Bladen  was  an  active  member,  who  bore  no 
good  will  to  Governor  Belcher.  Dunbar  had  been 
commander  of  a fort  at  Pemaquid,  which  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  annex  to  Nova  Scotia.  He  had 
taken  upon  him  to  govern  the  few  scattered  people 
in  that  district,  with  a degree  of  rigor  to  which  they 
could  not  easily  submit.  This  conduct  had  already 
opened  a controversy,  between  him  and  the  province 
of  Massachusetts;  and  it  was  very  unfortunate  for 
Belcher  to  have  such  a person  connectod  with  both 
his  governments.  What  were  the  merits,  which  re- 
commended Dunbar  to  these  stations,  it  is  not  easy 
at  this  time  to  determine;  the  only  qualifications, 
which  appear  to  have  pleaded  in  his  favour,  were 
poverty  and  the  friendship  of  men  in  power.  He  was 
an  instrument  of  intrigue  and  disaffection  ; and  he  no 
sooner  made  his  appearance  in  New  Hampshire,  than 
he  joined  the  party  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernor. Belcher  perceived  the  advantage  which  his 
enemies  would  derive  from  this  alliance,  and  made  all 
the  efforts  in  his  power  to  displace  him.  In  his  letters 
to  the  ministry,  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  to  his 
friends  in  England,  he  continually  represented  him 
in  the  worst  light,  and  solicited  his  removal.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  his  numerous  letters  of  this 
kind,  written  in  his  usual  style,  with  great  freedom 
and  without  any  reserve,  might  confirm  the  suspi- 
cions raised  by  the  letters  of  his  adversaries,  and 
induced  the  ministry  to  keep  Dunbar  in  place,  as  a 
check  upon  Belcher,  and  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
parties. 

Within  a few  weeks  after  Dunbar’s  coming  to 
Portsmouth,  a complaint  was  drawn  up  against  Bel- 
cher, and  signed  by  fifteen  persons ; alleging  that 
his  government  was  grievous,  oppressive,  and  arbi- 
trary, and  praying  the  king  for  his  removal.  This 
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roused  the  governor’s  friends,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Richard  Waldron,  the  secretary,  who  drew  up 
r counter  address,  and  procured  a hundred  names 
to  be  subscribed.  Both  addresses  reached  England 
about  the  same  time.  Richard  Partridge,  Mr.  Bel- 
cher’s brother  in  law,  in  conjunction  with  his  son, 
Jonathan  Belcher,  then  a student  in  the  Temple, 
applied  for  a copy  of  the  complaint  against  him,  at 
the  plantation  office,  and  obtained  it;  but  could  not 
get  sight  of  the  letters  which  accompanied  it,  though, 
on  the  foundation  of  those  letters,  a representation 
had  been  made  by  the  board  of  trade  to  the  king. 

The  only  effect  which  Dunbar’s  letters  had  at  that 
time,  was  to  procure  the  appointment  of  Theodore 
Atkinson,  Benning  Wentworth,  and  Joshua  Peirce,  I 
to  be  counsellors  of  New  Hampshire;  and  though 
Belcher  remonstrated  to  the  secretary  of  state  against 
these  appointments,  and  recommended  other  persons 
in  their  room,  he  could  not  prevail,  any  farther  than 
to  delay  the  admission  of  the  two  former  for  about 
two  years;  during  which  time  they  were  elected  into 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  kept  up  the  oppo- 
sition there.  The  recommendations,  which  he  made 
of  other  persons,  were  duly  attended  to  when  vacan- 
cies happened ; and  thus  the  council  was  composed 
of  his  friends,  and  his  enemies.  The  civil  officers, 
whom  he  appointed,  were  sometimes  superseded  hy 
persons  recommended  and  sent  from  England ; and 
in  one  instance,  a commission  for  the  naval  office, 
in  favour  of  a Mr.  Reynolds,  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was  filled  up  in  England,  and  sent  over 
with  orders  for  him  to  sign  it ; which'  he  was  obliged 
punctually  to  obey. 

From  the  confidential  letters  of  the  leading  men 
on  both  sides,  the  views  of  each  party  may  plainly 
be  seen;  though  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  them 
from  each  other.  The  governor  and  his  friends  had 
projected  an  union  of  New  Hampshire  with  Massa- 
chusetts ; but  were  at  a loss  by  what  means  to  bring 
it  into  effect.  The  most  desirable  method  would 
ffiave  been,  an  unanimity  in  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  petitioning  the  crown  for  it : but  as 
this  could  not  be  had,  the  project  was  kept  out  of  i 
6ight,  till  some  favourable  opportunity  should  present. 

The  other  party  contemplated  not  only  the  con- 
tinuance of  a separate  government,  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  a distinct  governor,  who  should  reside  in 
the  province,  and  have  no  connexion  with  Massa- 
chusetts. The  greatest  obstacle  in  their  way,  was 
the  smallness  and  poverty  of  the  province,  which 
was  not  able  to  support  a gentleman  in  the  charac- 
ter of  governor.  To  remove  this  obstacle,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  limits  of  territories,  not  only 
fixed,  but  enlarged.  They  were  therefore  zealous 
in  their  attempts  for  this  purpose ; and  had  the  ad- 
dress to  persuade  a majority  of  the  people,  that  they 
would  be  gainers  by  the  establishment  of  the  lines ; 
that  the  lands  would  be  granted  to  them  and  their 
children ; and  that  the  expense  of  obtaining  the 
settlement  w'ould  be  so  trifling,  that  each  man’s 
share  would  not  exceed  the  value  of  a pullet. 

The  governor’s  friends  were  averse  to  pressing 
the  settlement  of  the  line ; and  thejr  reasons  were 
these.  The  controversy  is  either  between  the  king 
and  the  subjects  of  his  charter  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ; or  else,  between  the  heirs  of  Mason  and 
Allen,  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  If  the 
controversy  be  settled  even  in  favour  of  New  Hamr> 
shire,  the  lands  which  fall  within  the  line  will  be 
either  the  king’s  property,  to  be  granted  by  his  go- 
vernor and  council,  according  to  royal  instructions ; 
or  else  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  Mason  or  Allen, 


to  be  disposed  of  by  them.  On  both  suppositions 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  can  have  no  property 
in  the  lands,  and  therefore  why  should  they  be 
zealous  about  the  division,  or  tax  themselves  to  pay 
the  expense  of  it  ? 

The  governor,  as  obliged  by  his  instructions,  fre- 
quently urged  the  settlement  of  the  lines  in  his 
speeches,  and  declared,  that  the  assembly  of  New 
Hampshire  had  done  more  toward  effecting  it,  than 
that  of  Massachusetts.  . A committee  from  both  pro- 
vinces met  at  Newbury  in  the  autumn  of  1731,  on 
this  long  contested  affair;  but  the  influence  of  that 
party  in  Massachusetts,  of  which  Elisha  Cooke  was 
at  the  head,  prevented  an  accommodation.  Soon 
after  this  fruitless  conference,  the  representatives  of 
New  Hampshire,  of  whom  a majority  was  in  favour 
of  settling  the  line,  determined  no  longer  to  treat 
with  Massachusetts;  but  to  represent  the  matter  to 
the  king,  and  petition  him  to  decide  the  controversy. 
Newman’s  commission,  as  agent,  having  expired, 
they  chose  for  this  purpose  John  Rindge,  merchant, 
of  Portsmouth,  then  bound  on  a voyage  to  London. 
The  appointment  of  this  gentleman  was  fortunate 
for  them,  not  only  as  he  had  large  connexions  in 
England ; but  as  he  was  capable  of  advancing  money, 
to  carry  on  the  solicitation.  The  council,  a majority 
of  which  wras  in  the  opposite  interest,  did  neither  con- 
cur  in  the  appointment,  nor  consent  to  the  petition. 

(1732.)  Mr.  Rindge,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
petitioned  the  king  in  his  own  name,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  representatives  of  New  Hampshire,  to  estab- 
lish the  boundaries  of  the  province  ; but  his  private 
affairs  requiring  his  return  to  America,  he  did, 
agreeably  to  his  instructions,  leave  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  Captain  John  Thomlinson,  merchant, 
of  London,  who  was  well  known  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  had  frequently  been  in  quality  of  a 
sea  commander.  He  was  a gentleman  of  great 
penetration,  industry,  and  address ; and  having 
fully  entered  into  the  views  of  Belcher’s  opponents, 
prosecuted  the  affair  of  the  line,  “ with  ardour  and 
diligence;”  employing  for  his  solicitor,  Ferdinando 
John  Parris;  who,  being  well  supplied  with  money, 
was  indefatigable  in  his  attention.  The  petition 
was  of  course  referred  to  the  lords  of  trade,  and 
Francis  Wilks,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts,  was 
served  with  a copy  to  be  sent  to  his  constituents. 

Whilst  the  matter  of  the  line  was  pending  on  the 
British  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  parties  in  New  Hamp- 
shire maintained  their  opposition,  and  were  on  all 
| occasions  vilifying  and  abusing  each  other,  especially 
| in  their  letters  to  their  friends  in  England.  On  the 
one  side,  Belcher  incessantly  represented  Dunbar  as 
the  fomenter  of  opposition ; as  false,  perfidious,  ma- 
licious, and  revengeful ; that  he  did  no  service  to 
the  crown,  nor  to  himself,  but  was  “ a plague  to 
the  governor  and  a deceiver  of  the  people.”  He 
was  also  very  liberal  in  his  reflections,  on  his  other 
opposers.  On  the  other  side,  they  represented  him 
as  unfriendly  to  the  royal  interest,  as  obstructing 
the  settlement  of  the  lines,  conniving  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  king’s  timber;  and  partial  to  his  other 
government,  where  all  his  interest  lay ; and  that  he 
had  not  even  a freehold  in  New  Hampshire.  (1733.) 
As  an  instance  of  his  partiality,  they  alleged  that  in 
almost  every  session  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts, he  consented  to  grants  of  the  disputed  lands, 
to  the  people  of  that  province;  by  which  means 
their  Assembly  raised  money,  to  enable  their  agent 
to  protract  the  controversy,  that  they  might  have 
opportunities  to  lay  out  more  townships ; while  at 
the  same  time  he  rejected  a supply  bill  of  the  New 
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Hampshire  Assembly,  and  dissolved  them,  because 
that  in  it,  they  had  made  an  appropriation  for  their 
agent.  The  truth  was,  that  the  council  did  not  con- 
sent to  the  bill,  because  they  had  no  hand  in  ap- 
pointing the  agent,  and  the  bill  never  came  before 
the  governor.  The  frequent  dissolution  of  assem- 
blies was  another  subject  of  complaint;  and,  in 
fact,  this  measure  never  produced  the  desired  effect; 
for  the  same  persons  were  generally  re-elected,  and 
no  rec  onciling  measures  were  adopted  by  either  party. 

(1734.)  The  governor  frequently  complained,  in 
his  speeches,  that  the  public  debts  were  not  paid  ; 
nor  the  fort,  prison,  and  other  public  buildings  kept 
in  repair,  because  of  their  failure  in  supplying  the 
treasury.  The  true  reason  of  their  not  supplying  it 
was,  that  they  wanted  issues  of  paper  money,  to  be 
drawn  in  at  distant  periods ; to  this  the  governor 
could  not  consent,  being  restrained  by  a royal  in- 
struction, as  well  as  in  principle  opposed  to  all  such 
practices.  But  one  issue  of  paper  was  made  in  his 
administration ; and  for  its  redemption,  a fund  was 
established  in  hemp,  iron,  and  other  productions  of 
the  country.  When  a number  of  merchants  and 
others  had  combined  to  issue  notes,  to  supply  the 
place  of  a currency,  he  issued  a proclamation 
against  them ; and  in  his  next  speech  to  the  assem- 
bly, condemned  them  in  very  severe  terms.  The 
assembly  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
the  bills ; but  in  a few  days  he  dissolved  them,  with 
a reprimand,  charging  them  with  trifling,  with  in- 
justice and  hypocrisy.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  his  complaints  of  an  empty  treasury  were  not 
occasioned  by  any  failure  of  his  own  salary,  which 
was  regularly  paid  out  of  the  excise. 

Belcher  revived  the  idea  of  his  predecessor  Shute, 
which  was  also  countenanced  by  his  instructions, 
that  he  was  virtually  present  in  New  Hampshire 
when  personally  absent  and  attending  his  duty  in 
his  other  province  ; and  therefore  that  the  lieut.- 
governor  couki  do  nothing  but  by  his  orders.  Dun- 
bar had  no  seat  in  the  council,  and  Shadraeh 
Walton  being  senior  member,  by  the  governor’s 
order  summoned  them  and  presided.  He  also  held 
the  command  of  the  fort,  by  the  governor’s  commis- 
sion ; granted  passes  for  ships,  and  licenses  for  mar- 
riage ; and  received  and  executed  military  orders, 
as  occasion  required.  The  lieutenant-governor 
contested  this  point,  but  could  not  prevail ; and 
finding  himself  reduced  to  a state  of  insignificance, 
he  retired  in  disgust  to  his  fort  at  Pcmaquid,  where 
he  resided  almost  two  years.  The  governor’s  friends 
gave  out  that  he  had  absconded  for  debt,  and  affected 
to  triumph  over  the  opposition,  as  poor  and  im- 
potent; but  their  complaints,  supported  by  their 
agent  Thomlinson,  and  the  influence  of  Bladen  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  made  an  impression  there  much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Belcher,  though  he  had 
friends  among  the  ministry  and  nobility,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  was  Lord  Townsend,  by  whose  influ- 
ence he  had  obtained  his  commission. 

After  Dunbar’s  return  to  Portsmouth  the  gover- 
nor thought  it  good  policy  to  relax  his  seventy;  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fort,  with  the  ordinary 
perquisites  of  office,  amounting  to  about  fifty  pounds 
sterling.  Not  content  with  this,  he  complaiued  that 
the  governor  did  not  allow  him  one  third  of  his 
salary.  The  governor’s  salary  was  but  60th'. 
curreucy;  and  he  spent  at  least  one  hundred  iu 
every  journey  to  New  Hampshire,  of  which  he  made 
two  in  a year.  At  the  same  time  Dunbar  had  twro 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  as  surveyor  general  of  the 
fcroods ; which,  with  the  perquisites,  amounting  to 


one  hundred  more,  were  divided  between  him  and 
his  deputies.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  ho 
wras  deeply  in  debt,  both  here  and  in  England. 

The  rigid  execution  of  the  office  of  surveyor  ge- 
neral had  always  been  attended  with  difficulty;  ana 
the  violent  manner  in  which  Dunbar  proceeded  with 
trespassers,  raised  a spirit  of  opposition  on  such 
occasions.  The  statutes  for  the  preservation  of  the 
woods  impowered  the  surveyor  to  seize  all  logs  cut 
from  white  pine  trees  without  license  ; and  it  rested 
on  the  claimant  to  prove  his  property  in  the  court  of 
admiralty.  Dunbar  went  to  the  saw-mills,  where 
he  seized  and  marked  large  quantities  of  lumber; 
and  with  an  air  and  manner  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  in  his  military  capacity,  abused  and 
threatened  the  people.  That  class  of  men  with 
whom  he  was  disposed  to  contend  are  not  easily  in- 
timidated with  high  words;  and  he  was  not  a match 
for  them  in  that  species  of  controversy  which 
they  have  denominated  swamp  law.  An  instance  of 
this  happened  at  Dover,  whither  he  came  with  his 
boat’s  crew  to  remove  a parcel  of  boards  which  he 
had  seized.  The  owner,  Paul  Gerrish,  warned  him 
of  the  consequence ; Dunbar  threatened  with  death 
the  first  man  who  should  obstruct  his  intentions  ; the 
same  threat  was  returned  to  the  first  man  who  should 
remove  the  boards.  Dunbar’s  prudence  at  this  time 
got  the  better  of  his  courage,  and  he  retired. 

With  the  like  spirit,  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind 
was  frustrated  at  Exeter,  whither  he  sent  a company 
in  a boat  to  remove  lumber.  Whilst  his  men  were 
regaling  themsflves  at  a public  house,  in  the  even- 
ing, and  boasting  of  what  they  intended  to  do  the 
next  day,  a number  of  persons,  disguised  like  Indi- 
ans, attacked  and  beat  them ; whilst  others  cut  the 
rigging  aud  sails  of  the  boat,  and  made  a hole  in  he’' 
bottom.  The  party  not  finding  themselves  safe  in 
the  house,  retreated  to  the  boat,  and  pushed  off ; but 
being  there  in  danger  of  sinking,  they  with  difficulty 
regained  the  shore,  and  hid  themselves  till  morning, 
when  they  returned  on  foot  to  Portsmouth. 

This  was  deemed  a flagrant  insult.  Dunbar  sum  • 
moned  the  council,  and  complained  to  tht*n  of  the 
riotous  proceedings  at  Exeter,  where  there  was  “ a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  by  evil-minded  persons, 
who  had  hired  Indians  to  destroy  him.”  He  pro- 
posed to  the  council  the  issuing  of  a proclamation, 
offering  a reward  to  apprehend  the  rioters.  The 
major  part  of  the  council  were  of  opinion  that  no 
proclamation  could  be  issued  but  by  the  governor. 
Information  being  sent  to  the  governor,  he  issued  a 
proclamation;  commanding  all  magistrates  to  assist 
in  discovering  the  rioters. 

This  transaction  afforded  matter  for  complaint, 
and  a memorial  was  drawn  up  by  Thomliuson, 
grounded  on  letters  w’hich  he  had  received.  It  was 
suggested,  that  the  governor’s  pretence  to  favour  the 
surveyor  was  deceitful ; that  the  rioters  at  Exeter 
were  "his  greatest  friends ; that  the  council,  wholly 
devoted  to  him,  would  not  advise  to  a proclamation 
till  thev  had  sent  to  Boston — that  the  proclamation 
was  delayed — and  when  it  appeared  offered  no  re- 
ward, though  Dunbar  had  proposed  to  pay  the  money 
himself — and  that  by  reason  of  this  delay  and  omis- 
sion, the  rioters  escaped  with  impunity. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Belcher,  it  must  be  said  that 
there  was-no  delay  on  his  part— the  proclamation 
being  sent  from  Boston  within  six  days.  It  also 
appears,  from  the  secret  and  confidential  letters  of 
the  governor,  that  he  disapproved  the  riot,  and  even 
called  it  rebellion  ; that  he  gave  particular  ordcrj 
to  the  magistrates  to  make  inquiry,  and  take  depo- 
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sitions,  and  do  their  utmost  to  discover  the  rioters. 
If  he  did  not  advertise  a reward,  it  was  because 
there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury:  and  if  Dun- 
bar had  been  sincere  in  his  offer  to  pay  it,  he  might 
have  promised  it  by  advertisement.  The  true  rea- 
son that  the  rioters  were  not  discovered  was,  that 
their  plan  was  so  artfully  conducted,  their  persons  so 
effectually  disguised,  and  their  confidence  in  each 
other  so  well  placed,  that  no  proof  could  be  obtained  ; 
and  the  secret  remained  with  themselves,  till  the 
danger  was  over,  and  the  government  had  passed 
into  other  hands. 

A law  had  been  made  for  holding  the  inferior 
court  of  common  pleas,  alternately  in  each  of  the 
four  old  towns;  and  the  practice  had  been  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  much  to  the  convenience 
and  satisfaction  of  the  people ; but  Dunbar  remon- 
strated against  it  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  moved 
for  a disallowance  of  the  act,  because  the  people  who 
had  obstructed  him  in  his  office  deserved  not  so  much 
favour.  The  act  W'as  in  consequence  disallowed, 
and  the  courts  were  afterward  confined  to  Ports- 
mouth. (1735.)  The  order  for  disallowance  came 
to  the  hands  of  Dunbar,  who  called  a meeting  of  the 
council,  that  they  might  advise  to  its  publication. 
A majority  of  them  would  not  consent  till  the  origi- 
nal order  was  sent  to  Boston,  and  Governor  Belcher 
directed  the  publication  of  it.  This  transaction 
served  as  matter  of  fresh  complaint,  and  was  alleged 
as  an  argument  for  the  appointment  of  a governor 
who  should  reside  constantly  in  the  province. 

To  finish  what  relates  to  Dunbar,  rle  was  caressed 
by  the  party  in  opposition  to  Belcher,  under  the  idea 
that  he  had  interest  enough  in  England  to  obtain  a 
commission  for  the  government  of  New  Hampshire. 
In  1737  he  w ent  to  England  to  prosecute  his  design  ; 
where,  by  his  old  creditors  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Thnmlinson  found  means  to 
liberate  him  ; but  perceived  that  he  had  neither 
steadiness  nor  ability  for  the  station  at  which  he 
aimed,  nor  interest  enough  to  obtain  it;  though  by 
his  presence  in  England  he  served  to  keep  up  the 
opposition  to  Belcher,  and  was  used  as  a tool  for 
that  purpose,  till  the  object  was  accomplished.  After 
which  he  was  (1743)  appointed,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  governor  of  St.  Helena. 

The  trade  of  the  province  at  this  time  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  lumber  and  fish  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  Caribbee  Islands.  The 
mast  trade  was  wholly  confined  to  Great  Britain. 
In  the  winter  small  vessels  went  to  the  southern 
colonies,  with  English  and  West  India  goods,  and 
returned  with  corn  and  pork.  The  manufacture  of 
iron  within  the  province,  which  had  been  set  up  by 
the  late  Lieut.-Governor  Wentworth,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, lay  under  discouragement,  for  want  of  ex- 
perienced and  industrious  workmen.  The  woollen 
manufacture  was  diminished,  and  sheep  were  scarcer 
than  formerly — the  common  lands  on  which  they 
used  to  feed,  being  fenced  in  by  the  proprietors.  The 
manufacture  of  linen  was  much  increased  by  means 
of  the  emigrants  from  Ireland,  who  were  skilled  in 
that  business.  No  improvements  were  made  in 
agriculture,  and  the  newly  granted  townships  were 
not  cultivated  with  spirit  or  success. 

There  had  not  been  any  settled  episcopal  church 
in  the  province  from  the  beginning,  till  about  the 
year  1732,  when  some  gentlemen  who  were  fond  of 
the  mode  of  divine  worship  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, contributed  to  the  erection  of  a neat  building 
on  a commanding  eminence,  in  Portsmouth,  which 
they  called  the  Queen’s  chapel.  Mr.  Thomlinson 


was  greatly  instrumental  in  procuring  them  assis 
tance  in  England,  toward  completing  and  furnishing 
it.  It  was  consecrated  in  1734,  and  in  1736  they 
obtained  Mi.  Arthur  Brown  for  their  minister,  with 
a salary  from  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
in  foreign  parts. 

About  this  time,  the  country  was  visited  with  a 
new  epidemic  disease,  which  obtained  the  name 
of  the  throat  distemper.  The  general  description 
of  it  was  a swelled  throat,  with  white  or  ash-coloured 
specks,  an  efflorescence  on  the  skin,  great  debility 
of  the  whole  system,  and  a strong  tendency  to  putii- 
dity.  Its  first  appearance  was  in  May  1735,  at 
Kingston  in  New  Hampshire,  an  inland  town,  sit- 
uate on  a low  plain.  The  first  person  seized  was  a 
child,  who  died  in  three  days.  About  a week  after,  in 
another  family,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  three 
children  were  successively  attacked,  who  also  died 
on  the  third  day.  It  continued  spreading  gradually 
in  that  township,  through  the  summer,  and  of  the 
first  forty  who  had  it,  none  recovered.  In  August 
it  began  to  make  its  appearance  at  Exeter,  six  miles 
north-eastward,  and  in  September  at  Boston,  fifty 
miles  southward,  though  it  was  October  before  it 
reached  Chester,  the  nearest  settlement  on  the  west 
of  Kingston.  It  continued  its  ravages  through  the 
succeeding  winter  and  spring,  and  did  not  disappear 
till  the  end  of  the  next  summer.  In  Boston  it  is 
calculated  that  4,000  had  the  distemper,  of  whom 
114  died. 

The  most  who  died  of  this  pestilence  were  children, 
and  the  distress  which  it  occasioned  was  heightened 
to  the  most  poignant  degree.  From  three  to  six 
children  wTere  lost  out  of  some  families,  several  buried 
four  in  a day,  and  many  lost  all.  In  some  towns 
one  in  three,  and  in  others  one  in  four,  of  the  sick 
were  carried  off.  In  the  parish  of  Hampton  Falls 
it  raged  most  violently.  Twenty  families  buried  all 
their  children:  twenty-seven  persons  were  lost  out 
of  five  families,  and  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place  died  within  thirteen  months. 
In  the  whole  province  not  less  than  1,000  persons, 
of  whom  above  900  were  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
fell  victims  to  this  raging  distemper. 

Since  the  settlement  of  this  country  such  a mor- 
tality had  not  been  known.  It  was  observed  that 
the  distemper  proved  most  fatal,  when  plentiful 
evacuations,  particularly  bleeding,  were  used ; a great 
prostration  of  strength  being  an  invariable  symptom. 
The  summer  of  1735,  when  the  sickness  began,  was 
unusually  wet  and  cold,  and  the  easterly  wind  greatly 
prevailed:  but  it  was  acknowledged  to  be,  not  “a 
creature  of  the  seasons,”  as  it  raged  through  every 
part  of  the  year.  Its  extent  is  said  to  have  been 
“ from  Pemaquid  to  Carolina:”  but  with  what  viru- 
lence it  raged,  or  in  what  measure  it  proved  fatal  to 
the  southward  of  New  England,  does  not  appear. 

The  same  distemper  has  made  its  appearance  at 
various  times  since.  In  1754  and  1755,  it  produced 
a great  mortality  in  several  parts  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Massachusetts. 
Since  that  time  it  has  either  put  on  a milder  form, 
or  physicians  have  become  better  acquainted  with 
it.  The  last  time  of  its  general  spreading  was  in 
1784,  5,  6,  and  7.  It  was  then  first  seen  at  San 
ford  in  the  county  of  York,  and  thence  diffused  itself 
very  slowly  through  most  of  the  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land; but  its  virulence,  and  the  mortality  which  it 
caused,  were  comparatively  inconsiderable.  “ Its 
remote  or  predisposing  cause,  is  one  of  those  mys- 
teries in  nature  which  baffle  human  inquiry.” 

The  following  enumeration  shews  the  amount  of 
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mortality  for  fourteen  months,  preceding  the  26th 
of  July,  1736  :— Died  in  Portsmouth  99,  Dover  88, 
Hampton  55;  Hampton  Falls  210,  Exeter  127,  New- 
castle 11,  Gosport  37,  Rye  44,  Greenland  18,  New- 
ington 21,  Newmarket  22,  Stretham  18,  Kingston 
113,  Durham  100,  Chester  21— Total  981. 

After  this  account  was  taken,  “ several  other 
children  ” died  of  the  throat  distemper ; in  the  town 
of  Hampton  thirteen  more  within  the  year  1736,  so 
that  the  whole  number  must  have  exceeded  1,000. 
In  the  town  of  Kitterv,  in  the  county  of  Y ork,  122  died. 

It  appears  also,  from  the  church  records  ot  Hamp 
ton,  that  from  January  1754  to  July  1755,  fifty-one 
persons  died  of  the  same  distemper  in  that  town. 

State  of  parties — Controversy  about  lines — Commis- 
sioners appointed— Their  session  and  result— Ap- 
peals— Complaints. 

We  have  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  History  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  which  may  be  seen,  operating 
in  a smaller  sphere,  the  same  spirit  of  intrigue 
which  has  frequently  influenced  the  conduct  of 
princes,  and  determined  the  fate  of  nations.  Whilst 
on  the  one  hand,  we  see  Massachusetts  stiffly  as- 
serting her  chartered  claims,  and  looking  with  con- 
tempt  on  the  small  province  of  New  Hampshire, 
over  which  she  had  formerly  exercised  jurisdiction, 
we  shall  see,  on  the  other  hand,  New  Hampshire 
aiming  at  an  equal  rank,  and  contending  with  her 
for  a large  portion  of  territory  ; not  depending  solely 
on  argument,  but  seeking  her  refuge  in  the  royal 
favour,  and  making  interest  with  the  servants  of  the 
crown.  Had  the  controversy  been  decided  by  a 
court  of  law,  the  claims  of  Massachusetts  would 
have  had  as  much  weight  as  those  of  an  individual, 
in  a case  of  private  property  ; but  the  question  being 
concerning  a line  of  jurisdiction,  it  was  natural  to 
expect  a decision  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  policy 
and  convenience;  especially  where  the  tribunal 
itself  was  a party  concerned. 

It  mustbe observed,  that  the  party  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  were  so  earnestly  engaged  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  boundary  lines,  had  another  object  in 
view’,  to  which  this  was  subordinate.  Their  avowed 
intention  was  to  finish  a long  controversy  which  had 
proved  a source  of  inconvenience  to  the  people  who 
resided  on  the  disputed  lands,  or  those  who  sought 
an  interest  in  them  ; but  their  secret  design  was  to 
displace  Belcher,  and  obtain  a governor  who  should 
have  no  connexion  with  Massachusetts.  To  accom- 
plish the  principal,  it  was  necessary  that  the  subor- 
dinate object  should  be  vigorously  pursued.  The 
government  of  New  Hampshire,  with  its  limited 
salary,  was  thought  to  be  not  worthy  the  attention 
of  any  gentleman ; but  if  the  lines  could  be  extended 
on  both  sides,  there  would  be  at  once  an  increase  of 
territory  and  a prospect  of  speculating  in  landed 
property ; and  in  future  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  cultivation,  and  consequently  of  ability  to  support 
a governor. 

The  people  were  told  that  the  lands  would  be 
granted  to  them ; and  by  this  bait  they  were  induced 
to  favour  the  plan  ; whilst  the  ministry  in  England 
were  flattered  with  the  idea  of  an  increase  of  crown 
influence  in  the  plantations. 

The  leading  men  in  Massachusetts  were  aware  of 
the  views  of  "those  in  New  Hampshire,  and  deter- 
mined to  guard  against  them.  They  presumed,  that 
a line  of  jurisdiction  would  not  affect  property;  and 
therefore  endeavoured  to  secure  the  lands  to  them- 
selves, by  possession  and  improvement,  as  far  as  it 
was  practicable.  The  same  idea  prevailed  among 


the  governor’s  friends  in  New  Hampsnire.  They 
perceived,  that  a tract  of  wilderness  on  the  north, 
eastern  side  of  Merrimack  river,  and  tne  ponds 
which  flow  into  it,  must  doubtless  fall  into  New 
Hampshire.  For  these  lands  tney  petitioned  the 
governor,  and  a charter  was  prepared,  in  which  this 
whole  tract,  called  King’s  Wood,  was  granted  to 
them.  It  contained  all  the  lands  not  before  granted 
between  the  bounds  of  New  Hampshire  on  the  south- 
west and  north-east;  which,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  those  concerned,  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
about  four  large  townships. 

Governor  Belcher  had  a difficult  part  to  act. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  two  rival  provinces ; he  had 
friends  in  both,  who  were  seeking  their  own  as  well 
as  the  public  interest:  he  had  enemies  in  both,  who 
were  watching  him,  eager  to  lay  hold  of  the  most 
trivial  mistake,  and  magnify  it  to  his  disadvantage. 
His  own  interest  was  to  preserve  his  commission, 
and  counteract  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  ; but 
as  the  settlement  of  the  line,  and  the  removing  of 
him  from  his  office,  were  carried  on  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  persons,  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  oppose  the  lattei,  without  seeming  to  oppose 
the  former.  Besides,  Mr.  Wilks,  the  agent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  well  known  to  be  his  friend ; and 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  number, 
one  of  them  was  his  brother,  Mr.  Partridge.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Rindge  and  Mr.  Thomlinson  were 
his  avowed  enemies.  There  was  also  a difference  in 
the  mode  of  appointing  these  agents.  Those  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  constituted  by  the  council  and  repre- 
sentatives, with  the  governor’s  consent.  Those  of 
New  Hampshire  were  chosen  by  the  representative* 
only,  the  council  nonconcurring  in  the  choice ; which, 
of  course,  could  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  governor’s 
signature,  nor  by  the  seal  of  the  province. 

(1732.)  When  the  petition  which  Rindge  presented 
to  the  king,  had  been  referred  to  the  board  of  trade, 
and  a copy  of  it  given  to  Wilks,  to  be  sent  to  his 
constituents,  it  became  necessary  that  they  should 
instruct  him.  Their  instructions  were  designedly 
expressed  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  that  he  was  left 
to  guess  their  meaning,  and  afterwards  blamed  for 
not  observing  their  directions.  His  embarrassment 
on  this  occasion,  expressed  in  his  petition  and 
counter-petition,  to  the  board  of  trade,  protracted 
the  business,  and  gave  it  a complexion  unfavourable 
to  his  constituents,  but  extremely  favourable  to  the 
design  of  New  Hampshire. 

(1733.)  To  bring  forward  the  controversy,  Parris, 
the  solicitor  for  the  agents  of  New  Hampshire, 
moved  a question,  ‘From  what  part  of  Merrimack 
river  the  line  should  begin  ?’  The  board  of  trade 
referred  this  question  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor 


general,  who  appointed  a day  to  hear  counsel  on 
both  sides.  The  counsel  for  New  Hampshire  insisted 
that  the  line  ought  to  begin  three  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimack.  The  counsel  for  Massa- 
chusetts declarec  that  in  their  opinion,  the  solution 
of  this  question  would  not  determine  the  controversy, 
and  therefore  declined  saying  any  thing  upon  it. 
(1734.)  The  attorney  and  solicitor  reported,  that 
“ whether  this  were  so  or  not,  they  could  not  judge; 
but  as  the  question  had  been  referred  to  them,  they 
were  of  opinion,  that  according  to  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary,  the  dividing  line  ought  to  be 
taken  from  three  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Mer 
rimack,  where  it  runs  into  the  sea.”  Copies  ot  thi* 
opinion  were  given  to  each  party ; and  (1735)  the 
lords  of  trade  reported,  that  the  king  should  appoint 
commissioners,  from  the  neighbouring  province*,  to 
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mark  out  the  dividing  line.  This  report  was  ap- 
proved by  the  lords  of  council. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  references,  messages,  and 
petitions,  concerning  the  adjustment  of  various  mat- 
ters; and  at  length  (1737)  the  principal  heads  of 
the  commission  were  determined.  The  first  was, 
that  the  commissioners  should  be  appointed  from 
among  the  counsellors  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Nova  Scotia.  These  were  all 
royal  governments  except  Rhode  Island ; and  with 
that  colony,  as  well  as  New  York,  Massachusetts 
had  a controversy  respecting  boundaries.  Connec- 
ticut, though  proposed,  was  designedly  omitted, 
because  it  was  imagined  that  they  would  be  partial 
to  Massachusetts,  from  the  similarity  of  their  habits 
and  interests.  The  other  points  were,  that  twenty 
commissioners  should  be  nominated,  of  whom  five 
were  to  be  a quorum;  that  they  should  meet  at 
Hampton,  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1737;  that  each  province  should  send  to  the  com- 
missioners, at  their  first  meeting,  the  names  of  two 
public  officers,  on  whom  any  notice,  summons,  or 
final  judgment  might  be  served;  and  at  the  same 
time  should  exhibit,  in  writing,  a plain  and  full  state- 
ment of  their  respective  claims,  copies  of  which  should 
be  mutually  exchanged  ; and  that  if  either  province 
should  neglect  to  send  in  the  names  of  their  officers, 
or  the  full  statement  of  their  demands,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, then  the  commissioners  should  proceed  ex 
parte.  That  when  the  commissioners  should  have 
made  and  signed  their  final  determination,  they 
should  send  copies  to  the  public  officers  of  each 
province;  and  then  should  adjourn  for  six  weeks, 
that  either  party  might,  enter  their  appeal. 

These  points  being  determined,  the  board  of  trade 
wrote  letters  to  Belcher,  enclosing  the  heads  of  the 
proposed  commission,  and  directing  him  to  recom- 
mend to  the  assemblies  of  each  province  to  choose 
their  public  officers  and  prepare  their  demands  by 
the  time  when  the  commissioners  were  to  meet. 
These  were  accompanied  with  letters  to  the  go- 
vernors of  the  several  provinces  from  which  the 
commissioners  were  elected,  informing  them  of  their 
appointment.  The  letters  were  delivered  to  Parris, 
and  by  him  to  Thomlinson,  to  be  sent  by  the  first  ship 
to  America.  Those  to  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  were  directed,  the  one  to  Mr.  Belcher, 
by  name,  as  governor  of  Massachusetts ; the  other 
to  the  commander  in  chief,  resident  in  New  Hamp-  < 
shire;  and  it  was  required  that  the  delivery  of  the 
letters  should  be  certified  by  affidavit.  The  desigu 
of  this  singular  injunction  was,  that  Dunbar,  if  pre- 
sent, should  receive  the  letter,  and  call  the  assembly 
of  New  Hampshire  immediately  ; and  that  if  Belcher 
should  forbid  or  hinder  it,  the  blame  of  the  neglect 
should  fall  on  him.  At  the  same  time,  another  let- 
ter respecting  a petition  of  a borderer  on  the  line, 
and  containing  a reprimand  to  Belcher,  was  sent  in 
the  same  manner,  to  be  delivered  by  Dunbar  into 
Belcher’s  hands.  These  intended  affronts  both 
failed  of  their  effect;  Dunbar  having,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  letters,  taken  his  passage  to  England. 

The  anxiety  of  Thomlinson  to  have  the  earliest 
notice  possible  of  the  intended  commission  sent  to 
New  Hampshire,  led  him  not  only  to  forward  the 
public  letters,  but  to  send  copies  of  all  the  transac- 
tions to  his  friends  there.  In  a letter  to  Wiggin 
and  Rindge  (the  committee  who  corresponded  with 
him)  he  advised  them  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations as  soon  as  possible,  to  act  in  conformity 
to  the  commission  and  Instructions ; and  even  went 
SO  far  as  to  nominate  the  persons  whom  they 


should  appoint  to  manage  their  cause  before  the 
commissioners. 

These  papers  were  communicated  to  the  assembly 
at  their  session  in  March  ; and  at  the  same  time  the 
governor  laid  before  them  a copy  of  the  report  of 
the  board  of  trade,  in  favour  of  a commission  which 
had  been  made  in  the  preceding  December.  In 
consequence  of  which  the  assembly  appointed  a 
committee  of  eight,  namely,  Shadrack  Walton, 
George  Jaffrey,  Jotham  Odiorne,  Theodore  Atkin- 
son, who  were  members  of  the  council;  and  Andrew 
Wiggin,  John  Rindge,  Thomas  Packer,  and  James 
Jaffrey,  who  were  members  of  the  house.  They 
were  empowered  “ to  prepare  witnesses,  pleas  and 
allegations,  papers  and  records,  to  be  laid  before  ths 
commissioners ; to  pvovide  for  their  reception  and 
entertainment,  and  to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  for 
such  supplies  of  money  as  might  be  needful.”  This 
appointment  was  made  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
council  and  representatives,  and  consented  to  by 
the  governor ; and  though  it  was  made  three  weeks 
before  the  reception  of  the  letters  from  the  lords  of 
trade,  directing  the  appointing  of  public  officers  and 
preparing  a statement  of  claims ; yet  it  was  under- 
stood to  be  a full  compliance  with  the  orders  and 
expectations  of  the  government  in  England. 

The  same  day  on  which  this  order  passed,  the  go- 
vernor prorogued  the  assembly  to  the  6th  of  July; 
and  on  the  20th  of  June  he  prorogued  it  again  to 
the  4th  of  August. 

The  letters  respecting  the  commission  were  deli- 
vered to  Mr.  Belcher  on  the  22nd  of  April,  and  he 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  them,  in  a letter  to  the 
board  of  trade  on  the  10th  of  May.  The  commis- 
sion itself  was  issued  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  sent 
to  Mr.  Rindge,  who  kept  it  till  the  meeting  of  the 
commissioners,  and  then  delivered  it  to  them.  The 
expense  of  it,  amounting  to  135/.  sterling,  was  paid 
by  the  agents  of  New  Hampshire. 

At  the  spring  session  of  the  general  court  in  Mas 
sachusetts,  the  governor  laid  before  them  the  letter 
from  the  lords  of  trade,  enclosing  an  order  from  the 
privy  council,  and  recommended  to  them  to  stop  all 
processes  in  law  respecting  any  disputes  of  the 
borderers  till  the  boundaries  should  be  determined. 
During  the  same  session,  he  reminded  them  of  the 
order,  and  desired  them  to  consider  it;  telling  them 
that  he  had  no  advice  of  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners. His  meaning  was,  that  the  commission 
itself,  in  which  they  were  named,  bad  not  been  sent 
to  him;  nor  was  he  actually  informed  that  it  was  in 
America  till  after  he  had  prorogued  the  assemblies 
of  both  provinces  to  the  4th  of  August.  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  royal  order,  the  assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts appointed  Josiah  Willard,  secretary,  and  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  sheriff  of  Suffolk,  to  be  the  two 
public  officers;  on  whom,  or  at  whose  places  of 
abode,  any  notice,  summons,  or  other  process  of  the 
commissioners,  might  be  served. 

On  the  day  appointed,  eight  of  the  commissioners, 
namely,  William  Skene  Prest,  Erasmus  James 
Phillips,  Otho  Hamilton,  from  Nova  Scotia;  and 
Samuel  Vernon,  John  Gardner,  John  Potter,  Eze- 
kiel Warner,  and  George  Cornel,  from  Rhode- island; 
met  at  Hampton.  They  published  their  commis- 
sion, opened  their  court,  chose  William  Parker 
their  clerk,  and  George  Mitchel,  surveyor.  On  the 
same  day,  the  committee  of  eight,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
April,  appeared,  and  delivered  a paper  to  the  court, 
reciting  the  order  of  the  king  for  the  appointment 
of  two  public  officers,  alleging  that  the  assembly 
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had  not  been  convened  since  the  arrival  of  that 
order;  but,  that  there  should  be  no  failure  for  want 
of  such  officer*.,  they  appointed  Richard  Waldron 
secretary,  and  Eleazer  Russell  sheriff.  They  also 
delivered  the  claim  and  demand  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  following  words  : “ That  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  said  province  should  begin  at  the  end  of 
three  miles  north  from  the  middle  of  the  channel  of 
Merrimack  river,  where  it  runs  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ; and  from  thence  should  run,  on  a straight 
line,  west,  up  into  the  main  land  (toward  the  south 
sea)  until  it  meets  his  majesty’s  other  governments. 
And  that  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Hampshire 
should  begin  at  the  entrance  of  Piscataqua  harbour, 
and  so  pass  up  the  same  into  the  river  of  Newich- 
wannock,  and  through  the  same  into  the  farthest 
head  thereof,  and  from  thence  northwestward  (that 
is,  north,  less  than  a quarter  of  a point  westwardly), 
as  far  as  the  British  dominion  extends ; and  also 
the  western  half  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  we  say  lies 
within  the  province  of  New  Hampshire.” 

The  same  day,  Thomas  Berry  and  Benjamin 
Lynde,  counsellors  of  Massachusetts,  appeared  and 
delivered  the  vote  of  their  assembly,  appointing  two 
public  officers,  with  a letter  from  the  secretary,  "v 
order  of  the  governor,  purporting  that,  “ at  the 
last  rising  of  the  assembly  there  was  no  account 
that  any  commission  had  arrived  ; that  the  assembly 
stood  prorogued  to  the  4th  of  August ; that  a com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a state  of 
their  demands,  which  would  be  reported  at  the  next 
session,  and  therefore  praying  that  this  short  delay 
might  not  operate  to  their  disadvantage.”  Upon 
this,  the  committee  of  New  Hampshire  drew  up  and 
presented  another  paper,  charging  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  with  “ great  backwardness,  and 
aversion  to  any  measures,  which  had  a tendency  to 
the  settlement  of  this  long  subsisting  controversy  ; 
and  also  charging  their  agent,  in  England,  with 
having  used  all  imaginable  artifices,  to  delay  the 
issue;  for  which  reason,  the  agent  of  New  Hamp- 
shire had  petitioned  the  king  to  give  directions  that 
each  party  might  be  fully  prepared  to  give  in  a state 
of  their  demands,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners ; wdiich  direction  they  had  faithfully 
observed,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ; and  as  the 
assembly  of  Massachusetts  had  made  no  seasonable 
preparation,  they  did,  in  behalf  of  New  Hampshire, 
except  and  protest  against  any  claim  or  evidence 
being  received  from  them,  and  pray  the  court  to 
proceed  ex  parte  agreeably  to  the  commission.” 

It  was  alleged  in  favour  of  Massachusetts,  that, 
by  the  first  meeting  of  tlje  commisioners  could  not  be 
meant  the  first  day,  but  the  first  session.  The  court 
understood  the  word  in  this  sense,  and  resolved  that 
Massachusetts  should  be  allowed  time,  till  the  eighth 
of  August,  and  nc  longer,  to  bring  in  their  claims  ; 
and  that  if  they  should  fail,  the  court  would  proceed 
ex  parte.  The  court  then  adjourned  to  the  eighth  day. 

The  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  met  on  the 
fourth ; and  the  secretary,  by  the  governor’s  order, 
prorogued  them  to  the  tenth,  then  to  meet  at 
Hampton  Falls.  On  the  same  day,  the  assembly  of 
Massachusetts  met  at  Boston,  and  received  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  h,ad  drawn  up  their 
claim,  and  dispatched  expresses  to  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  to  expedite  the  other  commissioners. 

' The  assembly  then  appointed  nother  commit- 
tee to  support  their  claims,  consisting  of  Edmund 
Quincy,  William  Dudley,  Samuel  Welles,  Thomas 
Berry,  and  Benjamin  Lynde,  of  the  council ; and 
Elisha  Cooke,  Thomas  Cushing,  Job  Almy,  Henry 


Rolfe,  and  Nathaniel  Peaslce,  of  the  house.  Cooke 
died  while  the  commissioners  were  sitting ; ir.  con- 
sequence of  which,  and  of  the  absence  of  another 
member,  they  on  the  13th  appointed  John  Read  and 
Robert  Auchmuty.  The  governor  adjourned  the 
assembly  to  the  10th,  then  to  meet  at  Salisbury.  Thus 
the  assemblies  of  both  provinces  were  drawn  within 
five  miles  of  each  other ; and  the  governor  de- 
clared, in  his  speech,  that  he  would  “ act  as  a com- 
mon father  to  both.” 

The  claim  of  Massachusetts  being  prepared,  was 
delivered  to  the  court  on  the  day  appointed.  After 
reciting  their  grant  and  charters  and  the  judicial 
determination  in  1677,  they  asserted  their  “ claim 
and  demand,  still  to  hold  and  possess,  by  a boundary 
line  on  the  southerly  side  of  New  Hampshire,  be- 
ginning at  the  sea,  three  English  miles  north  from 
the  Black  Rocks,  so  called,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Merrimack,  as  it  emptied  itself  into  the  sea 
sixty  years  ago ; thence  running  parallel  with  the 
river,  as  far  northward  as  the  crotch  or  parting  of 
the  river;  thence  due  north,  as  far  as  a certain  tree, 
commonly  known  for  more  than  seventy  years  past 
by  the  name  of  Endicot’s  tree ; standing  three 
miles  northward  of  said  crotch  or  parting  of  Merri- 
mack river,  and  thence  due  west  to  the  South  Sea, 
which  (they  said)  they  were  able  to  prove,  by 
ancient  and  incontestible  evidence,  were  the  bounds 
intended,  granted,  and  adjudged  to  them;  and  they 
insisted  on  the  grant  and  settlement  as  above  said, 
to  be  conclusive  and  irrefragable. 

“ On  the  northerly  side  of  New  Hampshire,  they 
claimed  a boundary  line,  beginning  at  the  entrance 
of  Piscataqua  harbour,  passing  up  the  same  to  the 
river  Newichwanock,  through  that  to  the  farthest 
head  thereof,  and  from  thence  a due  north  west  line 
till  120  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Piscataqua  harbour 
be  finished.” 

The  court  ordered  copies  of  the  claims  of  each 
province,  to  be  drawn  and  exchanged;  and  having 
appointed  Benjamin  llolfe  of  Boston,  an  additional 
clerk,  they  adjourned  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 

On  that  day  both  assemblies  met  at  the  appointed 
places.  A cavalcade  was  formed  from  Boston  to 
Salisbury,  and  the  governor  rode  in  state,  attended 
by  a troop  of  horse.  He  was  met  at  Nevvbury-ferry 
by  another  troop,  who,  joined  by  three  move  at  the 
supposed  divisional  line,  conducted  him  to  the 
George  tavern,  at  Hampton  Falls,  where  he  held  a 
council,  and  made  a speech  to  the  assembly  of  New 
Hampshire.  Whilst  both  assemblies  were  in  ses- 
sion, the  governor,  with  a select  company,  made  an 
excursion  of  three  days  to  the  Falls  of  Amuskeag,  an 
account  of  which  wras  published  in  the  papers,  and 
concluded  in  the  following  manner : “ His  Excel- 
lency was  much  pleased  with  the  fine  soil  of  Chester, 
the  extraordinary  improvements  at  Derry,  and  the 
mighty  falls  at  Skeag.” 

In  the  speech  which  the  governor  made  to  the 
assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  he  recommended  to 
them  to  appoint  two  officers,  agreeably  to  his  ma- 
jesty’s commision.  The  assembly  appeared  to  bo 
much  surprised  at  this  speech,  and  in  their  answer 
said  “ that  the  committee  before  appointed  had  al- 
ready given  in  the  names  of  two  officers,  which  they 
approved  of;  for,  had  it  not  been  done,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  they  might  have  pro- 
ceededed  ex  parte'' 

Considering  the  temper  and  views  of  Mr.  Bel- 
cher’s opponents,  this  was  rather  unfortuuate  for 
him  so  soon  after  his  profession  of  being  “ a com- 
mon father  to  both  provinces.”  For  if  the  commit- 
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tec  had  a right  to  nominate  the  two  officers,  then 
his  recommendation  was  needless;  if  they  had  not, 
it  might  justly  be  asked,  why  did  he  not  call  the 
assembly  together  on  the  6th  of  July,  to  which  day 
they  had  been  prorogued  ? The  excuse  was,  that 
he  did  it  to  avoid  any  objection  which  might  be 
made  to  the  regularity  of  their  appointment;  and 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  ratify  and  confirm  it. 
The  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Belcher  highly  resented 
the  conduct  of  the  committee  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  concealed  the  commission,  and  never  commu- 
nicated it  to  him  in  form.  Had  he  been  aware  of 
the  use  which  his  enemies  might  make  of  his  rigid 
adherence  to  forms,  when  he  could  not  but  know 
the  contents  of  the  commission,  and  the  time  when 
it  must  be  executed,  prudence  might  have  dictated  a 
more  flexible  conduct.  They  did  not  fail  to  make 
the  utmost  advantage  of  his  mistakes,  to  serve  the 
main  cause  which  they  had  in  view. 

The  expresses  which  were  sent  by  Massachusetts, 
to  call  the  other  commissioners,  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  add  to  the  number  Philip  Livingstone,  from 
New  York;  who,  being  senior  in  nomination,  pre- 
sided in  the  court 

To  prevent  the  delay  which  would  unavoidably 
attend  the  taking  of  plans  from  actual  surveys,  the 
commissioners  recommended  to  both  assemblies  to 
agree  upon  a plan  by  which  the  pretensions  of  each 
province  should  be  understood ; but  as  this  could 
not  be  done,  a plan  drawn  by  Mitchel  was  accepted, 
and  when  their  result  was  made  this  plan  was  an- 
nexed to  it.  They  then  proceeded  to  hear  the 
answers,  which  each  party  made  to  the  demands  of 
the  other,  and  to  examine  witnesses  on  both  sides. 
Neither  party  was  willing  to  admit  the  evidence 
oroduced  by  the  other,  and  mutual  exceptions  and 
orotests  were  entered.  The  points  in  debate  were, 
whether  Merrimack  river  at  that  time  emptied 
itself  into  the  sea,  at  the  same  place  where  it  did 
sixty  years  before  ? Whether  it  bore  the  same 
name  from  the  sea  up  to  the  crotch  ; and  whether 
it  were  possible  to  draw  a parallel  line,  three  miles 
northward,  of  every  part  of  a river,  the  course  of 
which  was,  in  some  places,  from  north  to  south  ? 

With  respect  to  the  boundary  line,  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine;  the  controverted  points 
were,  whether  it  should  run  up  the  middle  of  the 
river,  or  on  its  north-eastern  shore ; and  whether 
the  line,  from  the  head  of  the  river,  should  be  due 
north-west,  or  only  a few  degrees  westward  of  north. 

The  grand  point  on  which  the  whole  controversy 
respecting  the  southern  line  turned,  was,  whether 
the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  granted  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, all  the  lands  which  were  granted  by  the 
charter  of  Charles  the  First?  On  this  question,  the 
commissioners  did  not  come  to  any  conclusion. 
Reasons  of  policy  might  have  some  weight,  to  render 
them  indecisive;  but,  whether  it  were  really  so  or 
not,  they  made  and  pronounced  their  result  in  the 
following  words.  In  “ pursuance  of  his  majesty’s 
commission,  the  court  took  under  consideration,  the 
evidences,  pleas,  and  allegations  offered  and  made 
by  each  party;  and,  upon  mature  advisement  on 
the  whole,  a doubt  arose  in  point  of  law ; and  the 
court  thereupon  came  to  the  following  resolution. 
That  if  the  charter  of  King  William  and  Que<ti 
Mary  grants  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts  bay 
all  the  lands  granted  by  the  charter  of  King  Charles 
the  First,  lying  to  the  northward  of  Merrimack 
river;  then  the  court  adjudge  and  determine,  that  a 
Kne  shall  run,  parallel  with  the  said  river,  at  the 
distance  of  three  English  miles,  rorth  from  the 


mouth  of  the  said  river,  oeginning  at  the  southerly 
side  of  the  black  rocks,  so  called,  at  low  waiter  mark, 
and  from  thence  to  run  to  the  crotch,  where  the 
rivers  of  Pemigewasset  and  Winnipiseogee  meet , 
and  from  thence  due  north  three  miles,  and  from 
thence  due  west,  toward  the  south  sea,  until  it  meets 
with  his  majesty’s  other  governments ; which  shall 
be  the  boundary  or  dividing  line,  between  the  said 
provinces  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  on 
that  side.  But,  if  otherwise,  then  the  Court  adjudge 
and  determine,  that  a line  on  the  southerly  side  of 
New  Hampshire,  beginning  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  north,  from  the  southerly  side  of  the  Black 
Rocks  aforesaid,  at  low  water  mark,  and  from  thence 
running  due  west,  up  into  the  main  land,  toward  the 
south  sea,  until  it  meets  with  his  majesty’s  other 
governments,  shall  be  the  boundary  line  between  the 
said  provinces,  on  the  side  aforesaid:  which  point 
in  doubt  the  court  humbly  submit  to  the  wise  con- 
sideration of  his  most  sacred  majesty,  in  his  privy 
council;  to  be  determined  according  to  his  royal 
will  and  pleasure. 

“ As  to  the  northern  boundary,  between  the  said 
provinces,  the  court  resolve  and  determine ; that 
trrc  dividing  line  shall  pass  through  the  mouth  of 
Piscataqua  harbour,  and  up  the  middle  of  the  river 
of  Newichwanock,  (part  of  which  is  now  called 
Salmon  Falls)  and  through  the  middle  of  the  same, 
to  the  farthest  head  thereof,  and  from  thence  north, 
two  degrees  westerly,  until  120  miles  be  finished, 
from  the  mouth  of  Piscataqua  harbour  aforesaid;  or 
until  it  meets  with  his  majesty’s  other  governments; 
and  that  the  dividing  line  shall  part  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  and  run  through  the  middle  of  the  harbour, 
between  the  islands,  to  the  sea,  on  the  southerly  side; 
and  that  the  south-westerly  part  of  said  islands  shall 
lie  in,  and  be  accounted  part  of,  the  province  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  that  the  north-easterly  part 
thereof  shall  lie  in,  and  be  accounted  part  of,  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  bay;  and  be  held  and 
enjoyed  by  the  said  provinces  respectively,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  now  do,  and  have  heretofore 
held  and  enjoyed  the  same. 

“ And  the  court  do  further  adjudge  that  the  cost 
and  charge  arising  by  taking  out  the  commission, 
and  also  of  the  commissioners  and  their  officers,  viz. 
the  two  clerks,  surveyor,  and  waiter,  for  their  travel- 
ling expenses,  and  attendance  in  the  execution  of 
the  same,  be  equally  borne  by  the  said  provinces.” 

Thus  this  long  depending  question,  after  all  the 
time,  expense,  and  argument  which  it  had  occasi- 
oned. remained  undecided. 

When  this  evasive  decree  was  published  the 
commissioners  adjourned  to  the  14th  of  Oetober,_ 
to  receive  appeals  ; and  the  same  day,  the  governor, 
at  the  request  of  the  council  only,  adjourned  the 
assembly  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  12th  of  October. 
By  this  sudden  adjournment  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  obtain  a copy  of  the  decree  before  their 
dispersion,  or  to  frame  an  appeal  till  two  days  before 
the  time  when  it  must  have  been  presented.  The 
assembly  of  Massachusetts  continued  their  session  at 
Salisbury  five  days  longer.  On  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber they  obtained  copies  of  the  royal  commission, 
and  the  decree  of  the  commissioners,  which  they 
entered  on  their  journal.  On  the  6th  they  agreed 
upon  an  appeal;  and  on  the  7th,  at  the  united  re- 
quest of  both  houses,  the  governor  adjourned  them 
to  the  12th  of  October. 

The  sudden  adjournment  of  the  assembly  of  New 
Hampshire,  when  that  of  Massachusetts  continued 
their  session,  was  unfortunate  for  governor  Belcher; 
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and  gave  his  opponents  another  advantage  to  pursue 
their  grand  design  against  him.  The  reasons  as- 
signed for  it  were,  that  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners being  special,  the  whole  matter  would  of 
course  come  before  the  king,  without  any  appeal  from 
either  province.  For  this  reason  a majority  of  the 
council  were  against  an  appeal.  That  as  the  com- 
mittee appointed  in  April  had  the  same  power  to  act 
in  the  recess  as  in  the  session  of  the  assembly ; and 
as  the  council  were  against  appealing,  so  the  appeal 
could  not  be  made  by  the  whole  assembly  ; and 
therefore  the  governor  thought  that  the  best  service 
which  he  could  do  to  the  province,  was  to  adjourn 
the  assembly,  and  leave  the  whole  business  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee.  With  respect  to  the  short 
time  between  the  12th  and  14th  ot  October,  it  was 
observed,  that  the  claim  of  New  Hampshire  was 
contained  in  a few  lines,  and  their  exceptions  to  the 
judgment  of  the  commissioners  might  be  prepared 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Both  assemblies  met  again,  in  the  same  places,  at 
the  appointed  time.  The  representatives  of  New 
Hampshire  having,  by  the  help  of  their  committee, 
in  the  recess  of  the  assembly,  obtained  the  papers, 
framed  their  exceptions,  and  sent  a message  to  know 
if  the  council  were  sitting;  but  the  council  being 
determined  against  an  appeal,  had  met  and  ad- 
journed, without  doing  any  business.  The  house 
therefore  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  desiring 
the  commissioners  to  receive  their  appeal,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  governor  and  council.  The 
appeal  from  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  pre- 
sented in  due  form,  authenticated  by  the  speaker, 
secretary,  and  governor.  Their  committee  entered  a 
protest  against  the  appeal  of  New  Hampshire,  be- 
cause it  was  not  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature; 
nevertheless,  the  commissioners  received  it,  and 
entered  it  on  their  minutes.  Having  received  these 
appeals,  the  commissioners  adjourned  their  court  to 
the  1st  of  August  in  the  next  year,  but  they  never 
met  again. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  appointed  Edmund 
Quincy  and  Richard  Partridge,  agents,  to  join  with 
Francis  Wilks,  their  former  agent,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  appeal  before  the  king;  and  raised  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  defray  the 
expense. 

When  the  representatives  of  New  Hampshire 
proposed  the  raising  of  money,  to  prosecute  their 
appeal,  the  council  nonconcurred  the  vote.  Their 
reasons  were,  that  the  appeal  was  not  an  act  of  the 
council ; that  they  had  no  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  the  agent ; and,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
affair,  the  house  had  declared  to  the  council,  that  the 
expense  of  it  would  be  defrayed  by  private  sub- 
scription 

At  this  session  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly  Mr. 
Belcher  put  them  in  mind  that  he  had  suffered  in  his 
interest  by  the  continually  sinking  value  of  their 
bills  of  credit,  in  which  his  salary  was  paid  ; a point 
which  he  had  often  before  urged  them  to  consider. 
In  answer  to  this  message,  they  made  him  a grant 
of  333/.  6s.  8 d.  in  bills  of  the  new  tenor.  The  same 
day  they  made  a grant  of  the  like  sum  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College.  Both  of  these  sums  appear 
to  have  been  justly  due  : and  at  any  other  time  no 
exception  could  have  been  made  to  either.  But, 
because  the  grant  to  the  governor  happened  to  be 
made  at  the  same  time  with  the  grant  of  2000/.  ster- 
ling to  the  agents,  his  opponents  pretended  that  he 
received  it  as  a bribe  from  the  assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  favouring  their  cause. 


The  appeal  of  New  Hampshire  from  the  judgment 
of  the  commissioners  was  founded  on  the  following 
reasons.  With  respect  to  the  southerly  line ; be- 
cause it  made  the  Black  Rocks,  lying  in  a bay  of 
Merrimack  river,  the  point  from  which  the  three 
miles  were  to  be  measured  ; which  point  was  three 
quarters  of  a mile  north  of  the  river’s  mouth  ; and 
because  a line  parallel  with  the  river  was  not  only 
impracticable,  but  founded  on  the  old  charter,  which 
had  been  vacated ; and,  if  practicable,  yet  ought 
not  to  go  farther  than  the  river  held  a westerly 
course.  With  respect  to  the  northern  boundary, 
they  objected  to  that  part  of  the  judgment  only  which 
directed  the  line  to  run  up  the  middle  of  the  river; 
alleging  that  the  grant  to  Gorges  was  only  of  land, 
between  that  river  and  Kennebec;  and  that  New 
Hampshire  had  always  been  in  possession  of  the 
whole  river,  and  had  maintained  a fortress  which 
commanded  its  entrance. 

The  appeal  of  Massachusetts  was  grounded  on  the 
following  reasons.  That  by  the  charter  of  William 
and  Mary,  the  old  colony  of  Massachusetts  was 
re-incorporated  without  any  exception ; that  this 
charter  empowered  the  governor  and  general  assem- 
bly to  grant  all  lands,  comprehended  in  the  old 
colony;  that  the  committee  of  New  Hampshire 
acknowledged  that  New  Hampshire  lay  without  the 
late  colony  of  Massachusetts,  by  declaring  that  it 
was  between  that  and  the  province  of  Maine;  that 
the  west  line,  claimed  by  New  Hampshire,  would 
cross  Merrimack  river,  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  exclude  forty  miles  of  the  said  river  out  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, though  declared  by  both  charters  to  be 
in  it.  They  objected  to  extending  the  line  of  New 
Hampshire  till  it  should  meet  with  his  majesty’s 
other  governments;  because  according  to  Mason’s 
grant,  New  Hampshire  could  extend  no  farther  than 
sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  With  respect  to  the 
northern  boundary,  they  objected  to  a line  north, 
two  degrees  westwardly,  alleging  that  it  ought  to  be 
on  the  northwest  point;  they  also  excepted  to  the 
protraction  of  this  line,  till  it  should  meet  with  his 
majesty’s  other  governments  ; alleging  that  it  ought 
to  extend  no  farther  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  the  fixed  limits  of  the  province  of  Maine. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Massachusetts  that  their 
committee  had  brought  Mason’s  grant  in  evidence 
to  the  commissioners,  and  again  recited  it  in  their 
appeal;  for  a line  of  sixty  miles  from  the  sea  would 
cross  Merrimack  river  long  before  the  similar  curve 
line,  for  which  they  contended  could  be  completed: 
besides,  Mason’s  grant  extended  to  Naumkeag, 
which  was  much  further  southward  than  they  would 
have  been  willing  to  admit. 

It  may  seem  curious  and  unaccountable  to  most 
readers,  that  the  commissioners  should  determine  the 
northern,  or  rather  eastern  bounds  of  the  northern 
part  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  a line  drawn  north, 
two  degrees  westerly,  from  the  head  of  Salmon-fall 
river,  when  the  express  words  of  Gorges’  patent  are 
“ north-westward.”  The  agents  for  Massachusetts, 
when  this  claim  was  put  in  by  New  Hampshire, 
could  hardly  think  it  was  seriously  meant,  when  it 
was  alleged  that  by  northwestward  must  be  under- 
stood, north  a little  westward.  The  only  ostensible 
reason  given  for  this  construction  was,  that  if  a north- 
west line  had  been  intended,  then  a southeast  line, 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  would  leave 
all  the  Isles  of  Shoals  in  New  Hampshire;  whereas, 
the  dividing  line  runs  between  them.  On  the  other 
side,  it  might  have  been  said,  with  equal  propriety, 
that  a line  drawn  south,  two  degrees  east,  from  the 
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mouth  of  the  harbour,  would  leave  all  these  islands 
iu  Massachusetts.  For  the  point  where  the  islands 
are  divided  bears  south,  twenty -nine  degrees  east 
from  the  middle  of  the  harbour’s  mouth ; the  varia- 
tion of  the  needle  being  six  degrees  west. 

"When  this  affair  was  again  agitated  in  England, 
the  agents  of  Massachusetts  obtained  a certificate 
from  the  learned  Dr.  Halley,  that  a line  northwest- 
ward ought  to  run  forty-five  degrees  westward  of  the 
north  point.  This  was  demonstratively  true,  but 
there  were  political  reasons  for  dissenting  from 
mathematical  demonstration.  One  of  them  is  thus 
expressed,  in  a private  letter  from  a committee  of 
the  assembly,  to  their  agent  Thomlinson.  l,We 
hope  that  the  northern  line  will  be  but  a few  degrees 
to  the  westward  of  north,  that  his  majesty’s  province 
may  include  the  greatest  number,  ana  best  mast 
trees  for  the  royal  navy.”  Though  this  thought 
might  never  have  occurred  to  a mathematician,  yet 
some  of  the  commissioners  were  doubtless  acquainted 
with  it;  and  it  was  too  important  not  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  king’s  ministers.  Another 
political  reason  of  dissent  was,  that  by  enlarging 
New  Hampshire,  there  would  be  a better  prospect 
of  obtaining  a distinct  governor,  which  was  the  grand 
object  in  view. 

(1738.)  The  new  agent  of  Massachusetts.  Edmund 
Quincy,  died  of  the  small  pox,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Loudon.  The  affair  was  then  left  in  the  hands 
of  "Wilks  and  Partridge,  neither  of  whom  under- 
stood so  much  of  the  controversy  as  Thomlinson, 
who  was  also  far  superior  to  them  in  address.  In 
his  letters  to  his  friends  in  New  Hampshire,  he  fre- 
quently blames  them  for  their  negligence  in  not 
sending  to  him  the  necessary  papers  in  proper  sea- 
son; and  when  sent,  for  the  want  of  correctness  and 
regularity  in  them  : but  their  deficiency  was  abund- 
antly compensated  by  the  dexterity  of  his  solicitor 
Parris,  who  drew  up  a long  “ petition  of  appeal/’  in 
which  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  whole 
transaction  from  the  beginning  were  recited  and 
coloured  in  such  a manner  as  to  asperse  the  gover- 
nor and  assembly  of  “the  vast,  opulent,  overgrown 
province  of  Massachusetts;”  while  “ the  poor,  little, 
loyal,  distressed  province  of  New  Hampshire,”  was" 
represented  as  ready  to  be  devoured,  and  the  king’s 
own  property  and  possessions  swallowed  up,  by  the 
boundless  rapacity  of  the  charter  government.  Con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  this  masterly  philippic 
was  framed,  and  the  principal  object  at  which  it  was 
directed,  there  can  be  no  better  evidence,  than  that 
which  is  contained  in  a letter,  written  by  Parris  to 
Thomlinson,  and  by  him  sent  to  New  Hampshiie. 
“Two  nights  ago,  I received  a heap  of  papers  from 
you  about  the  lines;  and  have  been  four  times  to 
the  colony  office  and  board  of  trade,  to  discover 
what  I could  in  this  imperfect  affair,  but  cannot  see 
the  case  till  after  Tuesday  next;  notwithstanding 
which,  I have  as  well  as  I can,  without  proper  ma- 
terials. drawn  up  a long  petition  of  appeal  to  his 
majesty;  and  as  the  Massachusetts  have  not  yet 
presented  theirs,  I send  you  the  draught  of  it,  and 
hope  we  shall  have  our  appeal,  as  well  as  the  peti- 
tion, from  the  New  Hampshire  assembly,  in,  before 
the  Massachusetts  get  theirs  in.  Had  your  princi- 
pals considered  the  great  consequence  of  being  first, 
6urely  in  all  this  time  they  would  have  sent  you  a 
copy  of  their  proceedings,  in  order  to  have  enabled 
us  to  be  first:  but,  as  it  is,  I am  forced  to  guess  at 
matters,  and  affirm  facts  at  adventure,  or  upon  du- 
bious passages  in  letters,  which  is  a sad  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  I wish  we  do  not  mistake  some  facte. 


They  oblige  us  to  make  brick  without  straw.  Above 
all,  whydidthev  not  send  a copy  of  their  own  appeal? 
For  want  of  it,  I hav®  been  forced  to  guess  what  that 
appeal  was,  from  loose  passages  in  Mr.  A’s  letters, 
beg  them  immediately  to  order  an  exact  copy  to  be 
made  of  all  their  votes,  from  March  .0  October  last. 
Had  these  votes  come  over  regularly  and  authenti- 
cally, his  Excellency  would  have  been  shaken  quite 
down  in  a few  weeks  by  them.  You'll  observe,  I 
have  laid  it  on  him  pretty  handsomely,  in  my  peti- 
tion to  the  king.” 

Thus  the  petition  of  appeal  became  a petition  of 
complaint  against  the  governor  and  assembly  of 
Massachusetts  : copies  were  delivered  to  their  agents, 
and  the  governor  was  ordered  to  make  answer  to  the 
allegations  against  him ; at  the  same  time  Thomlin- 
sou  advised  his  friends  in  New  Hampshire,  to  pre- 
pare their  proofs  as  silently  as  possible;  and  by  no 
means  to  give  any  offence  to  the  governor;  assuring 
them  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  several  lorda 
of  the  privy  council,  as  well  as  the  board  of  trade, 
toward  their  cause;  and  that  they  had  need  to  ba 
in  no  pain,  about  the  event. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Quincy  at  this  critical  period, 
and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  prepare  and 
send  over  answers  to  the  complaint  which  Parris 
had  thus  artfully  drawn  up,  obliged  the  agents  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  suspend  the  presenting  of  their  appeal 
for  several  months. 

Revival  of Mason’s  claim — Accusations  against  Belcher, 

real  and  forged — Royal  censure— Final  establish - 

ment  of  the  lines — Hutchinson’s  agency — Spanish 

tear — Belcher's  zeal  and  fidelity — His  removal — 

Examination  of  his  character. 

The  spirit  of  intrigue  was  not  confined  to  New 
Hampshire  ; for  the  politicians  of  Massachusetts,  by 
bringing  into  view  the  long  dormant  claim  of  Mason, 
had  another  game  to  play,  besides  proving  the  small 
extent  of  New  Hampshire.  They  perceived  that  the 
line,  whether  settled  according  to  their  own  demand 
or  that  of  New  Hampshire,  would  cut  off  a consider- 
able part  of  several  of  their  townships;  and  though 
they  had,  by  their  agent,  obtained  a promise,  that 
private  property  should  not  be  affected  by  the  line  of 
jurisdiction,  yet  they  thought  it  best  to  have  soma 
other  security. 

For  what  reason  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
did  not  purchase  the  province  of  New  Hampshire 
from  Robert  Mason,  at  the  same  time  (1677)  that 
they  purchased  the  province  of  Maine,  from  the  heirs 
of  Gorges,  we  are  not  now  able  precisely  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  probable  that  the  purchase  might  then 
have  been  easily  made,  and  much  controversy  pre- 
vented. When  it  was  sold,  by  John  and  Robert 
Mason,  to  Samuel  Allen,  (1691)  the  bargain  was 
made  in  England ; and  the  lands  were,  by  fiction  of 
law,  supposed  to  be  there ; by  which  means,  the 
process  respecting  the  fine  and  recovery  was- carried 
on  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench.  During  the  lives 
of  the  two  Masons,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  sup- 
posed flaw ; and  the  sale  to  Allen  was  not  disputed. 
The  brothers  returned  to  America.  John  the  elder, 
died  without  issue  Robert  married  in  New  England 
and  had  a son  ; who,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
conceived  hopes  of  invalidating  Allen’s  purchase, 
and  regaining  his  paternal  inheritance,  which  it  was 
supposed  could  not  have  been  transferred  by  his  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  for  any  longer  term,  than  thtirown 
lives.  It  was  also  said  that  the  fiction,  by  which  the 
lands  were  described,  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  rendered  tfca 
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proceedings  void  ; aud  therefore  that  the  entail  was 
still  good.  Filled  with  these  ideas,  he  made  stre- 
nuous exertions,  to  acquire  money,  to  assist  him  in 
realizing  his  expectations;  but  died  in  1718,  at  the 
Havanna,  whither  he  had  made  a voyage  with  this 
view.  His  eldest  son,  John  Tufton,  was  bred  to  a 
mechanical  employment  in  Boston;  and  came  of 
age  about  the  time  in  which  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  provinces  was  in  agitation.  He  in- 
herited the  enterprising  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  and 
the  public  controversy  called  his  attention  to  his 
interest.  On  this  young  man  (1738)  the  politicians 
cast  their  eyes ; and  having  consulted  counsel  on 
the  validity  of  his  claim,  and  the  defect  of  the  trans- 
fer, they  encouraged  him  to  hope,  that  this  was  the 
most  favourable  time  to  assert  his  pretensions.  Had 
they  purchased  his  claim  at  once,  they  might  doubt- 
less have  obtained  it  for  a trifle,  and  have  greatly 
embarrassed  the  views  of  their  antagonists.  Instead 
of  such  a stroke  of  liberal  policy,  they  treated  with 
him,  concerning  the  release  of  all  those  lands,  in 
Salisbury,  Amesbury,  Haverhill,  Methuen  and  Dra- 
cut,  which  the  line  would  cut  off;  and,  for  500/. 
currency,  obtained  a quit-claim  of  23,675  acres. 
They  also  admitted  his  memorial  to  the  assembly  ; 
n which  he  represented  to  them,  that  his  interest 
might  probably  be  affected,  by  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  line,  and  praying  that  the  province  would 
6e  at  the  expense  of  his  voyage  to  England,  to  take 
oroper  measures  for  securing  it.  To  this  they  con- 
sented, on  condition  that  he  should  prove  his  descent 
from  Capt.  John  Mason,  the  original  patentee. 
Depositions  were  accordingly  taken  in  both  provin- 
ces, to  which  the  public  seals  were  affixed  ; and  they 
ut  him  under  the  direction  of  their  agents,  ordering 
is  expenses  to  be  paid,  as  long  as  they  should  judge 
nis  presence  in  England  serviceable  to  their  views. 

The  agents  stated  his  case  to  their  counsel,  the 
king’s  solicitor,  and  asked  his  opinion  how  they 
should  proceed ; but  he  advised  them  not  to  bring 
him  into  view,  lest  the  lords  should  think  it  an  ar- 
tifice, intended  to  perplex  the  main  cause.  On  this 
consideration,  they  dismissed  him  from  any  farther 
attendance ; and  paid  his  expenses,  amounting  to 
above  90/.  sterling. 

Such  a transaction,  though  conducted  as  privately 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  admit,  did  not  es- 
cape the  vigilance  of  Thomlinson  ; w'ho,  on  finding 
Mason  detached  from  the  agents  of  Massachusetts, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  him,  for  the  release 
of  his  whole  interest,  to  the  assembly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ; in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  1000/., 
currency  of  New  England.  This  manoeuvre  served 
to  strengthen  the  interest  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Thomlinson  was  much  applauded  for  his  dexterity. 
He  had  the  strongest  inducement  to  continue  his 
efforts  in  their  favour;  for  no  less  than  1,200/.  ster- 
ling had  been  already  expended,  in  prosecuting  the 
affair  of  the  line;  which  sum  had  been  advanced  by 
himself  and  Rindge.  There  was  no  prospect  of  re- 
payment, unless  the  province  could  be  put  under  a 
separate  governor ; and  this  point  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, till  the  removal  of  Belcher. 

The  agents  of  Massachusetts,  after  a long  delay, 
presented  their  appeal ; and  followed  it  with  a peti- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  their  former  protests,  against 
the  New  Hampshire  appeal;  objecting  also  to  its 
regularity,  as  it  contained  matters  of  personal  com- 
plaint against  the  governor ; which  had  been  no  part 
of  the  records  of  the  commissioners.  Thomlinson, 
finding  this  new  petition  thrown  in  his  way,  applied 
for  its  being  immediately  heard ; and,  at  the  hear- 


ing, it  was  dismissed  but  without  prejudice  to  the 
agents  of  Massachusetts  being  permitted  to  object 
against  the  regularity  of  the  New  Hampshire  appeal, 
when  it  should  come  to  a hearing.  Such  were  the 
complaints  against  the  governor,  and  the  importu- 
nity of  his  adversaries  to  prosecute  them,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  hear  and  dispatch  them,  before  the 
appeal  respecting  the  lines  could  be  brought  forward. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Belcher  had 
enemies,  in  his  government  of  Massachusetts  as  well 
as  New  Hampshire,  who  united  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain his  removal  from  both ; but,  as  they  supposed 
him  more  vulnerable  in  his  capacity  of  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  so  they  joined  in  strengthening 
the  complaints  from  that  quarter,  as  a preparatory 
step,  to  effect  his  complete  removal.  Whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  preparing  bis  defence  against  the  charges, 
in  the  petition  of  appeal,  other  attacks  were  medi- 
tating, which  were  conducted  with  such  silence,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  guard  against  their 
effects.  (1739.)  One  of  these  was  a letter,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  at  Exeter,  subscribed 
by  five  persons,  said  to  be  inhabitants  of  that  town, 
and  directed  to  Sir  Charles  Wager,  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  this  letter  it  was  said,  that  “ find- 
ing his  lordship  had  ordered  the  Judge  Advocate  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  inquire  into  the  riot, 
which  had  been  committed  there,  (1734),  and  the 
assault  of  the  surveyor  and  his  officers ; and  fearing 
to  be  brought  into  trouble  on  that  account,  they 
would  confess  the  whole  truth.  That  they  had  been 
indulged  by  former  surveyors,  in  cutting  all  sorts  of 
pine  trees,  till  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Dunbar 
to  that  office;  who  had  restrained  and  prosecuted 
them ; but  that  governor  Belcher  had  privately  given 
them  encouragement  to  go  on ; by  assuring  them 
that  they  had  the  best  right  to  the  trees;  that  the 
laws  were  iniquitous,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded; 
that  although  he  must  make  a shew  of  assisting  that 
Irish  dog  of  a surveyor;  yet  he  would  so  manage  it 
with  the  council  and  justices,  who  were  under  his 
influence,  that  they  should  not  suffer ; and  further 
to  encourage  them,  he  had  made  several  of  them 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  officers  of  militia.  That 
he  had  also  told  them  not  to  fear  any  inquiry  into 
their  conduct;  for  that  he  would  write  to  the  board 
of  admiralty  in  their  favour ; and  boasted,  that  he 
had  such  an  influence  over  their  lordships,  that  they 
would  believe  every  thing  W’hieh  he  should  say. 
That  as  they  had  now  confessed  the  truth,  they  hoped 
to  be  forgiven,  and  not  prosecuted  in  the  admiralty 
court;  and  begged  that  this  information  might  be 
kept  secret  till  the  governor’s  removal,  which  they 
hoped  would  soon  be  effected.  That  whatever  might 
have  been  said  to  the  contrary,  they  could  assure 
him  that  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  contained 
the  largest  number  of  pine  trees,  and  of  the  best 
quality,  in  all  his  majesty’s  American  dominions ; 
and,  for  further  information,  they  referred  his  lord- 
ship  to  several  persons  then  in  London,  particularly 
Mr.  Wentworth  and  Mr.  Waldo;  the  latter  of 
whom  was  agent  to  Mr.  Gulston,  for  procuring  masts 
for  the  royal  navy.” 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Sir  Charles,  with 
the  candour  of  a gentleman,  sent  a copy  of  it  to  Mr. 
Belcher  ; who  immediately  ordered  an  inquiry  ; and 
it  was  proved  to  be  an  entire  forgery ; four  of  the 
persons  whose  names  were  subscribed  utterly  dis- 
claimed it,  and  the  fifth  was  not  to  be  found ; no 
suc  h person  being  known  in  the  town  of  Exeter. 
The  evidence  of  this  forgery  was  transmitted  to 
England  with  all  possible  expedition;  bat  not  till  it 
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had  made  an  impression  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
governor. 

Another  artifice  used  against  him  was  a memorial 
of  Gulston,  the  navy  agent,  and  others,  complaining 
of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  province ; that  the 
fort  lay  in  ruins,  and  that  the  militia  were  without 
discipline,  notwithstanding  the  probability  of  a war. 
This  memorial  was  so  artfully  drawn  as  to  throw 
the  blame  of  the  neglect  on  the  governor,  without 
mentioning  his  name;  which  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent his  obtaining  a copy,  and  being  allowed  time 
to  answer.  Another  complaint  was  made,  in  the 
form  of  a letter,  respecting  the  grant  of  the  tract 
called  Kiv.gswood ; in  which  he  was  represented  as 
partial  to  his  friends,  in  giving  them  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  whole  of  that  territory,  which  they 
deemed  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  province. 
Several  parts  of  his  administration  were  also  com- 
plained of,  and  in  particular  the  infrequency  of  his 
visits  to  New  Hampshire.  This  letter  was  signed 
by  six  members  of  the  council  and  a majority  of  the 
representatives. 

Gulston’s  memorial  was  presented  to  the  lords  of 
council,  and  by  them  referred  to  the  board  of  trade, 
accompanied  by  the  letter;  and  though  Mr.  Belcher’s 
brother  and  son  applied  for  copies  and  time  to  an- 
swer, the  request  was  evaded,  and  a report  was 
framed  in  favour  of  putting  New  Hampshire  under 
a separate  governor.  When  this  report  came  before 
the  privy  council,  Lord  Wilmington,  the  president, 
ordered  it  back  again,  that  the  governor  might  have 
that  justice  which  his  agents  had  asked.  By  this 
means  he  had  an  opportunity  to  answer  in  his  defence, 
that  without  money  the  fort  could  not  be  repaired— 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  tax  the  people — that 
he  had  frequently  applied  to  the  assemblies  for 
money  to  repair  the  fort,  to  which  they  had  con- 
stantly answered,  that  the  people  were  too  poor  to 
be  taxed,  and  had  solicited  him  to  break  through  his 
instructions,  and  allow  them  to  issue  paper  money, 
without  any  fund  for  its  redemption — that  the  mili- 
tia had  always  been  trained  according  to  law— and 
that  he  had  constantly  visited  New  Hampshire,  and 
held  an  assembly,  twice  in  the  year,  unless  prevented 
by  sickness,  for  which  he  appealed  to  the  journals. 
To  corroborate  these  pleas,  the  governor’s  friends 
procured  five  petitions  in  his  favour  and  praying  for 
his  continuance,  signed  by  about  500  people.  The 
petitions,  however,  did  not  express  the  sense  of  the 
majority,  who  had  been  persuaded  into  a belief  that 
they  should  receive  much  benefit  by  a separate  go- 
vernor, and  accordingly  a counter  petition  being 
circulated,  was  signed  by  about  seven  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  the  complaints  ^ere 
brought  to  a hearing  before  the  lords  of  council,  who 
reported  to  the  king,  “ that  governor  Belcher  had 
acted  with  great  partiality  by  proroguing  the  assem- 
bly of  New  Hampshire  from  the  6th  of  July,  1737, 
to  the  4th  of  August  following,  in  disobedience  to 
his  majesty’s  order  in  council,  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  the  lords  of  trade,  and  which 
was  proved  to  have  been  delivered  to  him  in  due 
time ; and  also  by  farther  proroguing  the  said  as- 
sembly from  the  2nd  of  September,  1737,  to  the  13th 
of  October ; whereby  the  province  were  deprived  of 
the  time  intended  by  his  majesty’s  said  order  to  be 
allowed  them  to  make  a proper  and  regular  appeal ; 
thereby  endeavouring  to  frustrate  the  intention  of 
his  majesty’s  commission.”  This  report  was  ap- 
proved by  the  king ; and  from  this  time  it  may  be 
concluded  that  Mr.  Belcher’s  removal  from  the 
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government  of  New  Hampshire  was  seriously  con* 
teniplated.  The  grant  of  Kingswood  was  also 
annulled,  and  he  was  prohibited  from  maxing 
any  other  grants  of  land  till  the  lines  should  be 
determined. 

(1740.)  This  censure  being  passed  on  the  go- 
vernor, and  the  complaints  being  at  an  end,  the  way 
was  prepared  for  a hearing  of  the  appeals  from  both 
provinces  respecting  the  lines.  Which  being  had, 
the  determination  of  this  long  controversy  was  made 
on  a plan  entirely  new.  The  special  part  of  the 
decree  of  the  commissioners  was  set  aside,  and  no 
regard  was  had  to  their  doubt,  whether  the  new 
charter  granted  all  the  lands  comprehended  in  the 
old.  It  was  said  that  when  the  first  grant  was 
made,  the  country  was  not  explored.  The  course  of 
the  river,  though  unknown,  was  supposed  to  be  from 
west  to  east;  therefore  it  was  deemed  equitable, 
that  as  far  as  the  river  flowed  in  that  course,  the 
parallel  line  at  three  miles  distance  should  extend. 
But  as  on  the  one  hand,  if  by  pursuing  the  course 
of  the  river  up  into  the  country  it  had  been  found  to 
have  a southern  bend,  it  would  have  been  inequita- 
ble to  have  contracted  the  Massachusetts  grant; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  appeared  to  have  a 
northern  bend,  it  was  equally  inequitable  to  enlarge 
it.  Therefore  it  was  determined,  “ that  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  be  a 
similar  curve  line,  pursuing  the  course  of  Merrimack 
river  at  three  miles  distance  on  the  north  side 
thereof,  beginning  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  end- 
ing at  a point  due  north  of  Patucket  falls ; and  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  thence  due  west,  till  it 
meets  with  his  majesty’s  other  governments.”  The 
other  parts  of  the  decree  of  the  commissioners,  re- 
specting the  northern  line  and  the  payment  of 
expenses,  were  affirmed. 

This  determination  exceeded  the  utmost  expecta- 
tion of  New  Hampshire,  as  it  gave  them  a tract  of 
country  14  miles  in  breadth,  and  above  50  in  length, 
more  than  they  had  ever  claimed.  It  cut  off  from 
Massachusetts*  28  new  townships,  between  Merri- 
mack and  Connecticut  rivers,  besides  large  tracts  of 
vacant  land,  which  lay  intermixed,  and  districts 
from  six  of  their  old  towns,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Merrimack  ; and  if,  as  was  then  supposed,  the  due 
west  line  were  to  extend  to  twenty  miles  east  of 
Hudson’s  river,  the  reputed  boundary  of  New  York, 
a vast  tract  of  fertile  country,  on  the  western  side  of 
Connecticut  river  was  annexed  to  New  Hampshire, 
by  which  an  ample  scope  was  given,  first  for  landed 
speculation,  and  afterward  for  cultivation,  and  wealth. 

When  this  determination  was  known,  the  politi- 
cians of  Massachusetts  were  chagrined  and  enraged. 
They  talked  loudly  of  injustice,  and  some  of  the 
more  zealous  proposed  trying  the  merits  of  the 
cause  upon  the  words  of  the  charter,  before  the 
judges  in  Westminster-hall,  who  it  was  expected 
would  upon  their  oath  and  honour  reverse  the 
judgment,  and  tell  the  king  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  the  royal  charte^  This  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  a bold  stroke.  But  a more  moderate 
and  pusillanimous  scheme  was  adopted,  which  was, 
to  send  over  a new  agent  to  petition  the  king  that 
he  would  re-annex  to  their  government  the  twenty- 
eight  new  townships'  which  had  been  cut  off,  and 
the  districts  of  the  six  old  towns.  It  was  also 
thought  prudent  that  the  whole  province  should  not 
openly  appear  in  the  affair,  but  that  petitions  should 
be  drawn  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  and 
that  the  agent  should  be  chosen  by  them.  Accord* 
ingly  town  meetings  were  held,  petitions  were  pre- 
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pared  and  subscribed,  and  Thomas  Hutchinson  was 
appointed  their  agent,  and  sent  over  to  England, 
where  he  formed  those  connexions  which  afterwards 
served  to  raise  him  to  the  chair  of  government  in 
his  native  province. 

About  the  same  time.  Governor  Belcher  procured 
petition  from  his  six  friends,  of  the  council  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  the  king,  praying  that  the  whole 
province  might  be  annexed  to  the  government  of 
Massachusetts.  This  matter  had  been  long  in  con- 
templation with  these  gentlemen,  but  was  now  pro- 
duced at  the  most  unfortunate  time  which  could 
have  been  chosen.  Their  petition  was  at  once  re- 
jected ; but  that  from  the  towns  was  kept  in  sus- 
pense a long  time,  till  Thomlinson  was  prepared  to 
answer  all  the  pleas  which  Hutchinson  could  ad- 
vance, and  proved  too  hard  an  antagonist  for  him. 
It  was  finally  dismissed,  because  it  was  thought 
“ that  it  never  could  be  for  his  majesty’s  service  to 
annex  any  part  of  his  province  of  New  Hampshire, 
as  an  increase  of  territory,  to  Massachusetts  ; but 
rather  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects 
there,  to  be  under  a distinct  government.” 

Though  Belcher’s  removal  was  seriously  feared 
by  his  best  friends,  yet  he  had  so  much  interest  with 
some  of  the  lords  in  high  office,  that  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  with  to  give  him  up.  The  war  which 
had  commenced  between  Britain  and  Spain  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  to  signalize  his  zeal  for  the 
king’s  service  ; and  he  determined  to  prove  himself 
a faithful  servant  to  the  crown  in  every  instance,  in 
hope  that  a course  of  time  and  fidelity  might  efface 
the  impressions  which  had  been  made  to  his  disad- 
vantage. 

It  being  resolved  by  the  British  court  to  under- 
take an  expedition  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  Governor 
Belcher,  agreeably  to  the  orders  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  issued  a pro- 
clamation for  the  encouragement  of  men  who  would 
enlist  in  the  service ; “ that  they  should  be  supplied 
with  arms  and  clothing,  be  in  the  king’s  pay,  have 
a share  of  the  booty  which  should  be  taken,  and  be 
sent  home  at  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  service; 
and  that  his  majesty  would  order  a number  of  blank 
commissions  to  be  filled  up  by  the  governor,  and 
given  to  the  officers  who  should  command  the 
troops  to  be  raised  in  the  provinces.”  He  after- 
wards pressed  this  matter  closely,  in  his  speech  to 
the  assembly,  and  urged  them  to  make  provision  for 
one  hundred  men  and  a transport,  to  convey  them  to 
Virginia,  where  all  the  colony  troops  were  to  ren- 
dezvous, and  thence  to  proceed,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Gooch,  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 

The  assembly  voted  as  much  as  they  judged  suf- 
ficient for  this  purpose  ; and  the  governor  appointed 
a captain,  and  gave  him  beating  orders ; but  the 
commissions  and  arms  not  being  sent,  according  to 
the  royal  promise,  no  men  could  be  enlisted  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  governor  received  commissions 
and  arms  for  four  companies  to  be  raised  in  Massa- 
chusetts ; where  he  could  easily  have  enlisted  ten, 
had  he  been  furnished  according  to  the  engagement 
To  this  failure,  and  not  to  any  want  of  exertion  on 
his  part,  in  either  of  his  governments,  may  be  as- 
cribed the  paucity  of  troops  raised  in  them  ; and  yet 
his  enemies  failed  not  of  blaming  him  on  this  ac- 
count. The  representatives  of  New  Hampshire  took 
this  occasion  to  frame  a vote,  disapproving  liis  ad- 
ministration ; and  upon  this  vote,  their  agent  founded 
another  battery,  to  attack  his  character. 

(1741.)  In  conformity  to  the  royal  determination 
of  the  boundaries,  orders  were  given  to  Belcher  to 


apply  to  both  his  governments,  to  join  in  appointing 
surveyors,  to  run  out,  and  mark  the  lines ; and  that 
if  either  should  refuse,  the  other  should  proceed  e* 
parte.  The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  delayed  giv- 
ing an  answer  in  season,  which  was  construed  a 
denial.  The  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  appointed 
three  surveyors  to  execute  the  service,  who  were 
commissioned  by  the  governor.  They  were  directed 
to  allow  ten  degrees  for  the  westerly  variation  of  the 
needle;  and  the  work  was  performed  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March.  George  Mitchell  surveyed 
and  marked  the  similar  curve  line,  from  the  ocean, 
three  miles  north  of  Merrimack  river,  to  a station 
north  of  Pantucket  falls,  in  the  township  of  Dracut. 
Richard  Hazen  began  at  that  station  and  marked 
the  west  line,  across  Connecticut  river,  to  the  sup- 
posed boundary  line  of  New  York.  Walter  Bryent 
began  the  line,  from  the  head  of  Salmon-falls  river, 
and  marked  it  about  thirty  miles  ; but  was  prevented 
from  proceeding  farther,  partly  by  the  breaking  up 
of  the  rivers,  which  rendered  travelling  impracti 
cable,  and  partly  by  meeting  a company  of  Indian* 
who  were  hunting,  and  took  his  men  for  a scouting 
party.  In  their  return  they  found  on  one  of  the 
trees,  which  they  had  marked,  “ the  figure  of  a 
man’s  hand  grasping  a sword;”  which  they  inter- 
preted as  a signal  of  defiance  from  the  Indians. 

The  report  of  the  completion  of  these  line* 
was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr.  Belcher's  admini 
stration.  His  enemies  in  both  governments  wer* 
indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  remove  him ; 
and  by  their  incessant  applications  to  the  ministry ; 
by  taking  every  advantage  of  his  mistakes  ; by 
falsehood  and  misrepresentation ; and  finally,  by  the 
diabolical  arts  of  forgery  and  perjury,  they  accom- 
plished their  views.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Massachusetts  by  William  Shirley;  and 
in  New  Hampshire,  by  Benning  Wentworth. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  when  all  these  parties  are 
extinct,  and  every  reader  may  be  supposed  impar- 
tial ; it  may  seem  rather  strange,  that  Governor 
Belcher  should  meet  with  such  treatment  from  the 
British  court,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second. 
That  Mr.  Belcher  was  imprudent  and  unguarded,  in 
some  instances,  cannot  be  denied.  He  was  indeed 
zealous  to  serve  his  friends  and  hearken  to  their 
advice ; but,  by  this  means,  he  laid  himself  open  to 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  to  whom  he  paid  no 
court,  but  openly  treated  them  with  contempt.  His 
language  to  them  was  severe  and  reproachful,  and 
he  never  spared  to  tell  the  world  what  he  thought 
of  them. 

This  provoked  them  ; but  they  had  the  art  to  con- 
ceal their  resentment,  and  Carry  on  their  designs  in 
silence,  till  they  were  ripe  for  execution.  He  had 
by  far  too  mean  an  opinion  of  their  abilities,  and  the 
interest  which  they  had  at  court ; and  when  ha 
knew  that  they  had  the  ear  of  the  lords  of  trade,  he 
affected  to  think  them,  “ not  very  mighty  lords,  nor 
able  to  administer  life  and  death.”  He  had  a con- 
sciousness of  the  general  integrity  of  his  own  inten- 
tions; and  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  mo- 
tives of  honour  and  justice  ; but  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  force  of  his  own  prejudices.  It  may  admit  oi 
doubt,  whether,  considering  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
his  situation,  it  were  within  the  compass  of  human 
policy,  to  have  behaved  so  as  to  give  offence  to 
neither  of  his  provinces,  in  the  management  of  such 
a controversy;  but  it  is  certain,  that  his  antagonist* 
could  fairly  fix  but  one  real  stigma  on  his  cha- 
racter ; and  that,  when  impartially  examined,  can 
amount  to  no  more  than  an  imprudent  step,  at  a 
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critical  time,  grounded  on  an  undue  resentment  of 
tn  affront ; for  to  suppose  that  his  intention  was  to 
frustrate  the  commission,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  public  declarations  and  private 
correspondence.  When  his  enemies  met  him  on  fair 
and  open  ground,  he  was  always  prepared  to  answer; 
buc  it  was  impossible  to  guard  against  their  secret 
attacks.  It  the  cause  which  they  meant  to  serve  was 
a good  one,  why  did  they  employ  the  basest  means 
to  effect  it  ? 

The  cruelty  and  hardship  of  his  case  may  appear 
from  the  following  considerations.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  New  England, 
but  on  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  government,' 
quitted  every  other  kind  of  business,  that  he  might 
attend  with  punctuality  and  dignity  to  the  duties  of 
his  station.  By  the  royal  instructions,  he  was  re- 
strained from  giving  his  assent  to  any  grant  of 
money  to  himself,  unless  it  should  be  a permanent 
salary.  What  he  received  from  New  Hampshire 
was  fixed,  and  paid  out  of  the  excise ; but  the  as- 
sembly of  Massachusetts  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
settle  any  salary  upon  him.  They  made  him  a grant 
of  money  (worth  about  700/.  or  800/.  sterling)  ge- 
nerally once  in  a year,  at  their  session  in  May.  He 
was  then  obliged  to  solicit  leave  from  the  king,  to 
accept  the  grant  and  sign  the  bill;  and  sometimes 
could  not  obtain  this  leave  till  the  end  of  the  year  : 
once  not  till  five  days  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
assembly.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  obliged  to  sub- 
sist on  his  own  estate,  and  had  he  died  within  the 
year,  the  grant  would  have  been  wholly  lost  to  his 
family.  He  was  earnest  to  obtain  a general  per- 
mission to  sign  these  grants  ; but  in  that  case  the 
clerks  of  office  in  England,  through  whose  hands  the 
permission  must  have  passed,  would  have  lost  their 
fees.  He  was  now  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age:  he 
had  a family  of  children  and  grandchildren,  whose 
sole  dependence  was  on  him ; and  he  thought,  with 
reason,  that  if  his  course  of  faithful  service,  and  the 
unworthy  arts  of  his  enemies  had  been  duly  consi- 
dered, the  censure  of  his  superiors  would  have  been  less 
severe,  than  “to  deprive  him  of  his  bread  and  honour.” 
Whilst  he  entertained  the  worst  opinion  possible 
of  the  characters  of  his  enemies,  he  had  a strong 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  government  before 
which  he  was  accused.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
son,  he  says,  “ I must  expect  no  favour  while  Bla- 
den is  at  the  Board  of  Trade ; but  where  the  devil  but 
there  should  I expect  justice,  under  the  British  Con- 
stitution, corroborated  by  the  Hanover  succession?’ 
The  event  proved,  that  his  confidence  was  not  il 
founded.  For,  on  being  superseded,  he  repaired  to 
court,  where,  though  his  presence  was  unwelcome 
to  some,  yet  he  had  opportunity  to  bring  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  his  integrity,  and  of  the  base 
designs  of  his  enemies.  He  was  so  far  restored  to 
the  royal  favour,  that  he  obtained  a promise  of  the 
first  vacant  government  in  America  which  would 
be  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  This  proved  to  be  the 
province  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life,  and  where  his  memory  has  been 
treated  with  deserved  respect. 

ITie  beginning  of  Benning  Wentworth's  administra- 
tion— War  opened  in  Nova  Scotia — Expedition  to 
Gape  Breton  ; its  plan,  conduct,  and  success,  with  a 
description  of  the  island,  and  of  the  city  of  Louisbourg. 

m Benning  Wentworth,  Esq.  son  of  the  deceased 
lieut.-governor,  was  a merchant  of  good  reputation 
m Portsmouth,  and  well  beloved  by  the  people.  He 
had  represented  his  native  town'in  the  assembly  for 


several  years,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
opposition  to  Belcher.  He  afterwards  obtained  a 
seat  in  council;  where,  sensible  of  the  popularity  of 
his  family,  and  feeling  the  pride  of  elevation,  he  con- 
tinued the  opposition,  and  joined  in  the  measures 
which  were  pursued  for  obtaining  a distinct  governor 
without  any  apprehension  that  himself  would  be 
the  person,  till  a series  of  incidents,  at  first  view 
unfortunate,  prepared  the  way  for  his  advancement 
to  the  chair. 

In  the  course  of  his  mercantile  dealings,  he  had 
entered  into  a contract  with  an  agent  of  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  supplied  him  with  a large  quantity  of  the 
best  oak  timber,  to  procure  which,  he  borrowed 
money  in  London.  When  he  delivered  the  timber 
at  Cadiz,  the  agent  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
was  out  of  place,  and  the  new  officer  declined  pay- 
ment. In  returning  to  America  the  ship  foundered, 
and  he  was  saved  with  the  crew  in  a boat.  These 
misfortunes  deranged  his  affairs  and  reduced  him  to 
a state  of  bankruptcy.  Afterwards  he  went  again  to 
Spain,  hoping  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Keene,  the  British  minister,  to  obtain  his  due,  but 
his  suit  was  ineffectual.  About  that  time  Thomlin- 
son,  despairing  of  Dunbar’s  advancement  to  the  go- 
vernment of  New  Hampshire,  turned  his  thoughts 
toward  Wentworth  ; and  having  procured  him  abet- 
ter ot  license  from  his  creditors  in  London,  invited 
him  thither.  W entworth  represented  his  case  to  the 
British  court,  complained  of  the  injustice  of  Spain, 
and  petitioned  for  redress.  Many  British  merchants, 
who  had  suffered  by  the  insolence  of  the  Spaniards^ 
were,  at  the  same  time,  clamorous  for  reparation. 
The  ministry  were  studious  to  avoid  a war.  A ne- 
gociat.tn  was  begun,  and  the  court  of  Spain  pro- 
mised restitution,  but  failed  in  the  performance. 
\\  ar  was  then  determined  on,  and  all  negociation 
ended.  Disappointed  in  his  plea  for  justice,  Went- 
worth made  his  suit  for  favour,  and  by  the  aid  of 
1 homlinson,  who  understood  the  ways  of  access  to 
the  great,  he  obtained  a promise  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  that  when  New  Hampshire  should  be 
put  under  a distinct  governor,  he  should  have  the 
commission  The  expense  of  the  solicitation  and 
fees,  amounting  to  300/.  sterling,  was  advanced  by 
his  friends  in  England,  and  repaid  by  his  friends  in 
New  Hampshire. 

(1741.)  He  was  received  in  Portsmouth,  after  a 
long  absence,  with  great  marks  of  populai  respect. 
Among  the  compliments  which  were  paid  to  him 
on  that  occasion,  one  was,  that  he  had  been  in- 
strumental to  “rescuing  New  Hampshire  from  con- 
tempt and  dependence.”  In  his  first  speech  to  ihe 
assembly  (1742)  he  reflected  on  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor,  not  by  name,  but  by  implication,  for 
not  having  taken  early  measures  to  raise  men  for 
the  expedition  against  the  Spanish  West  Indies ; 
and  intimated  his  apprehension,  that  the  good  in- 
tention of  the  province  in  raising  money  for  that 
purpose  would  be  frustrated,  since  the  men  wdio  were 
willing  to  enter  into  the  service  had  enlisted  in  the 
other  provinces.  He  also  complimented  them  on 
their  good  faith  in  regard  to  the  several  issues  of 
paper  money,  all  of  which  were  to  be  called  in  with!  i 
the  present  year.  He  did  not  forget  to  recommend 
a fixed  salary  for  himself,  not  subject  to  depreciation, 
nor  the  payment  of  expenses  which  had  arisen  on 
account  of  the  boundary  lines ; he  informed  them 
of  the  king  s indulgence,  in  giving  him  leave  to  con- 
sent to  a farther  issue  of  bills  of  credit,  to  enable 
them  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  the  crown, 
provided  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  tile  trade 
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of  the  mother  country.  He  alsp  recommended  to 
their  attention  the  faithful  services  of  their  agents, 
one  of  whom,  Rindge,  was  dead,  and  the  payment 
of  the  debt  due  to  his  heirs. 

The  assembly,  in  their  answer,  acknowledged  the 
'wisdom  and  justice  of  the  king  in  determining  the 
long  controversy  between  them  and  Massachusetts  ; 
but  as  to  payment  of  the  expense,  they  reminded 
him  that  one-half  ought  to  be  paid  by  Massachusetts, 
and  desired  him  to  use  his  influence  for  that  purpose. 
With  respect  to  the  failure  of  raising  men  for  the 
expedition,  they  set  him  right  by  ascribing  it  to  the 
true  cause  ; there  being  no  commissions  sent  to  the 
province  for  that  service.  Concerning  the  salary, 
they  said  that  as  soon  as  they  could  know  what 
number  of  inhabitants  would  be  added  to  them  by 
the  settlement  of  the  lines,  and  how'  the  money  could 
be  raised,  they  should  make  as  ample  provision  for 
his  honourable  support  as  their  circumstances  would 
admit.  They  acknowledged  the  fidelity  and  indus- 
try of  their  agents,  and  professed  a good  will  to  re- 
ward them ; but  could  not  then  promise  adequate 
compensation. 

The  assembly  voted  a salary  of  250/.  proclama- 
tion money  to  the  governor,  funded  as  usual  on  the  ex- 
cise; and  having  obtained  a royal  licence  for  issuing 
25,000/.  on  loan  for  ten  years,  they  granted  the  go- 
vernor 250/.  more,  to  be  paid  annually  out  of  the 
interest  of  the  loan.  When  this  fund  failed,  they  made 
annual  grants  for  his  “ further  and  more  ample  sup- 
port,” and  generally  added  something  for  house- 
rent.  They  presented  their  agent  Thomlinson  100/. 
sterling  for  his  faithful  services  ; but  what  they  did 
for  the  heirs  of  Rindge  does  not  appear. 

(1743.)  After  Mr.  Wentworth  was  quietly  seated 
in  the  chair  of  government,  an  opportunity  presented 
to  advance  his  interest  still  farther.  For  the  sum 
of  2,000/.  sterling,  Dunbar  was  prevailed  on  to  re- 
sign the  surveyorship  of  the  woods,  and  Thomlinson 
negociated  an  appointment  in  favour  of  Wentworth, 
with  a salary  of  800/.  sterling,  out  of  which  he  was 
to  maintain  four  deputies.  But  to  obtain  this  office, 
he  was  obliged  to  “ rest  his  claim  on  the  crown  of 
Spain  for  56,000  dollars.” 

These  appointments  of  Mr.  Wentworth  gave  the 
opposers  of  the  former  administration  great  cause  of 
triumph ; but  the  spirit  of  opposition  had  only 
changed  sides.  It  was  hoped  and  expected  by  some, 
that  Mr.  Belcher,  by  going  to  England,  would  not 
only  remove  the  ill  impressions  which  the  malice  of 
his  enemies  had  made,  but  return  to  his  former  sta- 
tion. Others,  who  had  no  predilection  for  Belcher, 
looked  with  envy  on  the  good  fortune  of  Wentworth, 
and  aimed  to  undermine  him;  at  the  same  time 
courting  the  friends  of  the  former  administration  to 
join  in  their  measures.  These  things  were  managed 
with  secrecy,  and  a few  hints  only  are  left  as  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  designs,  which  were  never 
brought  to  maturity. 

It  was  one  of  the  royal  instructions  to  governors, 
that  in  any  cases  of  difficulty  or  sudden  emergency, 
they  should  communicate  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Wentworth  had  a high  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  the 
new  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  there  being  a 
strict  friendship  between  them,  consulted  him  on  all 
occasions.  Shirley  was  gratified  by  this  deference, 
and  knew  how  to  make  his  advantage  of  it.  Thus, 
though  New  Hampshire  was  under  a governor  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Massachusetts— -a  point  which  had 
long  been  contended  for— yet  the  difference  was  not 
so  great  in  reality  as  in  appearance.  This  was  a 
circumstance  nt/  much  known  at  that  time.  The 


advice  which  Shirley  gave  him  was,  in  general, 
salutary  and  judicious. 

(1744.)  The  war  which  had  been  kindled  between 
Britain  and  Spain,  extended  its  flame  over  a great 
part  of  Europe  ; and  when  France  became  involved 
in  it,  the  American  colonies  were  more  nearly  in- 
terested, because  of  the  proximity  of  the  French,  and 
of  the  Indians,  who  were  in  their  interest.  War  is 
so  natural  to  savages,  that  they  need  but  little  to 
excite  them  to  it.  An  Indian  war  was  a necessary 
appendage  of  a war  with  France.  The  scene  of 
both  was  opened  in  Nova  Scotia. 

That  province  had  been  alternately  claimed  and 
possessed  by  the  English  and  French  for  more  than 
a century.  Ever  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht  it  had 
been  subject  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  and  the  French 
inhabitants,  who  were  under  a kind  of  patriarchal 
government  of  their  priests,  and  devoted  to  the 
French  interest,  were  kept  in  awe,  partly  by  the 
fear  of  having  their  dikes  destroyed— which  they  had 
erected  to  prevent  the  sea  from  overflowing  their 
fields— and  partly  by  a British  garrison  at  Anna- 
polis, where  a governor  and  council  resided.  The 
Indian  tribes  maintained  their  native  independence, 
though  they  were  attached  to  the  French  by  reli- 
gious as  well  as  interested  obligations.  Canseau, 
an  island  on  the  north-eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  in  possession  of  the  English.  It  was  resorted 
to  by  the  fishermen  of  New  England.  It  was  de- 
fended by  a block-house  and  garrisoned  by  a de- 
tachment of  troops  from  Annapolis.  The  island  of 
Cape  Breton  was  possessed  by  the  French,  and  lay 
between  the  English  of  Canseau  and  those  of  New- 
foundland. This  was  too  near  a neighbourhood  for 
enemies,  especially  when  both  were  pursuing  one 
object,  the  fishery. 

The  French  at  Cape  Breton  having  received  early 
intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  immediately 
resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  English  fishery  at 
Canseau.  Duquesnel,  the  governor,  sent  Duvivier 
with  a few  small  armed  vessels,  and  about  nine  hun- 
dred men,  who  seized  and  took  possession  of  the 
island,  burned  the  houses,  and  made  prisoners  of  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants.  This  was  done,  before 
the  news  of  war  had  arrived  in  New  England.  It 
was  followed  by  an  attempt  upon  Placentia,  in  New- 
foundland, which  miscarried.  An  attack  was  also  made 
upon  Annapolis,  the  garrison  of  which  was  reinforced 
by  several  companies  of  militia  and  rangers,  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire. The  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia  assisted  the  French 
in  this  attack;  which,  with  some  other  insolencies 
committed  by  them,  occasioned  a declaration  of  war 
by  the  government  of  Massachusetts  against  them, 
with  a premium  for  scalps  and  prisoners. 

These  proceedings  of  the  French  were  rash  and 
precipitate.  They  were  not  prepared  for  extensive 
operations  ; nor  had  they  any  orders  from  their  court 
to  undertake  them.  What  they  had  done,  served 
to  irritate  and  alarm  the  neighbouring  English  co- 
lonies, and  shew  them  their  danger  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous manner.  Their  sea  coast,  navigation,  and 
fishery  lay  exposed  to  continual  insults.  Their  fron- 
tier settlements  on  the  western  side  were  but  eighty 
miles  distant  from  the  French  fort  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain. The  Indians  who  lay  between  them,  had  not 
yet  taken  up  the  hatchet;  but  it  was  expected  that 
encouragement  would  be  given  them  by  the  gover 
nor  of  Canada,  to  insult  the  frontiers.  Several  new 
settlements  were  wholly  broken  up ; and  many  of  the 
women  and  children  of  other  frontier  places  retired 
to  the  old  towns  for  security. 
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In  the  autumn,  Duquesnel  the  French  governor 
of  Cape  Breton,  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  Duchambon,  who  had  not  so  good  a 
military  character.  Duvivier  went  to  France  to  so- 
licit a for.-.e  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  The  store  ships,  expected  from 
France  at  Cape  Breton,  came  on  the  coast  so  late  in 
the  fall,  and  the  winter  there  set  in  so  early  and 
fierce,  as  to  keep  them  out  of  port,  and  drive  them 
off  to  the  West  Indies.  The  captive  garrison  of 
Canseau,  with  other  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken 
at  sea  and  carried  into  Louisbourg,  were  sent  to 
Boston.  From  them,  as  well  as  from  other  inform- 
ants, Governor  Shirley  obtained  such  intelligence  of 
the  state  of  that  island  and  fortress,  as  induced  him 
iO  form  the  project  of  attacking  it.  But  before  we 
open  this  romantic  and  hazardous  scene,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  some  account  of  the  place  which  was 
to  be  the  theatre  of  operations. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton,  so  denominated  from 
one  of  Its  capes,  lies  between  the  forty-fifth  and 
fortv-seventh  degrees  of  north  latitude,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  leagues  from  Cape  Ray,  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  separated 
from  the  main  land  of  Nova  Scotia  by  a narrow 
strait  six  leagues  in  length,  the  navigation  of  which 
is  safe  for  a ship  of  forty  guns.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  island,  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about 
fifty  leagues,  and  its  greatest  breadth  thirty-three. 
It  is  about  eighty-eight  leagues  in  circuit  as  seamen 
estimate  distances.  Its  general  form  is  triangular, 
hut  it  is  indented  by  many  deep  bays. 

The  soil  of  this  island  is  by  no  means  inviting. 
It  is  either  rocky  and  mountainous,  or  else  cold  and 
boggy;  and  much  less  capable  of  improvement  than 
Nova  Scotia.  Its  only  valuable  productions  are  of 
the  fossil  kind,  pit-coal  and  plaster.  Its  atmosphere 
in  the  spring  and  summer  is  an  almost  continual 
fog,  which  prevents  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  per- 
fecting vegetation.  Its  winter  is  severe  and  of  long 
continuance ; and  as  the  island  forms  an  eardy  to 
the  current  which  sets  through  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  its  harbours  are  filled  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  floating  ice,  with  which  its  shores  are  envi- 
roned till  late  in  the  spring. 

Much  has  been  said  by  French  and  English 
writers  on  the  great  importance  and  advantage  of 
this  island,  and  some  political  and  temporary  pur- 
poses were  doubtless  to  be  answered  by  such  publi- 
cations; but  in  fact,  the  only  real  importance  of 
Cape  Breton  was  derived  from  its  central  situation, 
and  the  convenience  of  its  ports.  On  the  north  and 
west  sides  it  is  steep  and  inaccessible;  but  the 
south-eastern  side  is  full  of  fine  bays  and  harbours, 
capable  of  receiving  and  securing  ships  of  any  bur- 
den; and,  being  situated  between  Canada,  France, 
and  the  West  Indies,  it  was  extremely  favourable  to 
the  French  commerce.  It  was  not  so  good  a station 
for  the  fishery  as  several  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland.  The  greater  part  of  the  French 
fishery  was  prosecuted  elsewhere ; and  they  could 
buy  fish  at  Canseau  cheaper  than  they  could  cure 
it  at  Cape  Breton. 

Whilst  the  French  held  possession  of  the  coasts 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  this  island  was 
neglected ; but  after  they  had  ceded  these  places  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  the  crown  of  England  had 
ceded  this  island  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1713,  they  began  to  see  its  value.  Instead  of  giving 
so  much  attention  to  the  fur  trade  of  Canada  as  they 
had  before  done,  they  contemplated  building  a for- 
tified town  on  this  island,  as  a security  to  their  na- 


vigation and  fishery.  For  this  purpose  they  chore 
a fine  harbour  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island, 
formerly  called  English  harbour;  where  they  erected 
their  fortifications,  and  called  the  place  Louisbourg. 

The  harbour  of  Louisbourg  lies  in  latitude  45°  55" ; 
its  entrance  is  about  four  hundred  yards  wide.  The 
anchorage  is  uniformly  safe,  and  ships  may  run 
ashore  on  a soft  muddy  bottom.  The  depth  of  water 
at  the  entrance  is  from  nine  to  twelve  fathoms.  The 
harbour  lies  open  to  the  south-east.  Upon  a neck 
of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  was  built 
the  town,  two  miles  and  a quarter  in  circumference ; 
fortified  in  every  accessible  part  with  a rampart  of  l ! 
stone,  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  a ditch 
eighty  feet  wide.  A space  of  about  two  hundred 
yards  was  left  without  a rampart,  on  the  side  next 
to  the  sea ; it  was  enclosed  by  a simple  dike  and  a 
line  of  pickets.  The  sea  was  so  shallow  in  this  place, 
that  it  made  only  a narrow  channel,  inaccessible 
from  its  numerous  reefs  to  any  shipping  whatever. 

The  side  fire  from  the  bastions  secured  this  spot 
from  an  attack.  There  were  six  bastions  and  three 
batteries,  containing  embrasures  for  148  cannon,  of 
which  sixty-five  only  were  mounted,  and  sixteen 
mortars.  On  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour was  planted  a battery  of  thirty  cannon,  carry- 
ing twenty-eight  pounds  shot;  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  harbour,  directly  opposite  to  the  entrance,  was 
the  grand  or  royal  battery  of  twenty-eight  cannon, 
(forty-two  pounders.)  and  two  eighteen  pounders.  On 
a high  cliff,  opposite  to  the  island  battery,  stood  a 
light-house ; and  within  this  point,  at  the  north-east 
part  of  the  harbour,  was  a careening  wharf  secure 
from  all  winds,  and  a magazine  of  naval  stores. 

The  town  was  regularly  laid  out  in  squares.  The 
streets  were  broad ; the  houses  mostly  of  wood,  but  j 
some  of  stone.  On  the  west  side,  near  the  rampart, 
was  a spacious  citadel,  and  a large  parade ; on  one 
side  of  which  were  the  governor’s  apartments.  Un- 
der the  rampart  were  casemates  to  receive  the  women 
and  children  during  a siege.  The  entrance  of  the 
town  on  the  land  side  was  at  the  west  gate,  over  a 
draw-bridge,  near  to  which  was  a circular  battery, 
mounting  sixteen  guns,  of  twenty-four  pounds  shot. 

These  works  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  build- 
ing; and  though  not  finished,  had  cost  the  crown, 
it  is  said,  nearly  1,000,000*.  sterling.  The  place 
was  so  strong  as  to  be  called  “ the  Dunkirk  of  Ame- 
rica.” It  was,  in  peace,  a safe  retreat  for  the  ships 
of  France  bound  homeward  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies ; and  in  war,  a source  of  distress  to  the  north- 
ern English  colonies;  its  situation  being  extremely 
favourable  for  privaieers  to  ruin  their  fishery,  and 
interrupt  their  coasting  and  foreign  trade ; for  which 
reasons,  the  reduction  of  it  was  an  object  as  desira- 
ble to  them,  as  that  of  Carthage  was  to  the  Romans. 

In  the  autumn,  Shirley  wrote  to  the  British  mi- 
nistry, representing  the  danger  of  an  attack  on  * 
Nova  Scotia  from  the  French,  in  the  ensuing  spring; 
and  praying  for  some  naval  assistanca.  These  let- 
ters he  sent  by  Captain  Ryal,  an  officer  of  the  gar- 
rison which  had  been  taken  at  Canseau,  Y(ho  “ from 
his  particular  knowledge  of  Louisbourg,  and  of  the 
great  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of  Cape  Breton, 
and  the  preservation  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  hoped  would 
be  of  considerable  service  to  the  northern  colonies, 
with  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.”  Thus  early  did 
Shirley  conceive  and  communicate  to  Wentworth 
his  great  design  ; and  the  most  prudent  step  which 
he  took  in  this  whole  affair  was  to  solicit  help  from 
England.  His  petition,  supported  by  that  worthy 
officer,  was  so  favourably  received  by  the  ministry, 
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that  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  January,  orders 
were  dispatched  to  Commodore  Warren,  then  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  proceed  to  the  northward  in  the 
spring,  and  employ  such  a force  as  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  northern  colonies  in  their  trade 
and  fishery,  and  distress  the  enemy ; and  for  this 
purpose  to  consult  with  Governor  Shirley.  Orders 
o-f  the  same  date  were  written  to  Shirley,  inclosed  to 
Warren,  directing  him  to  assist  the  king’s  ships 
with  transports,  men  and  provisions.  These  orders, 
though  extremely  favourable  to  the  design,  were 
totally  unknown  in  New  England  till  the  middle  of 
April  following,  before  which  time  the  expedition 
was  completely  formed. 

It  has  been  said,  that  a plan  of  this  famous  enter- 
prise was  first  suggested  by  William  Vaughan,  a son 
of  Lieut.-governor  Vaughan,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Several  other  persons  have  claimed  the  like  merit. 
How  far  each  one’s  information  or  advice  contri- 
buted toward  forming  the  design,  cannot  now  be 
determined.  Vaughan  was  largely  concerned  in 
the  fishery  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a man  of  good  understanding,  but  of  a dar- 
ing, enterprising,  and  tenacious  mind,  and  one  who 
thought  of  no  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
views.  An  instance  of  his  temerity  is  still  remem- 
bered. He  had  equipped,  at  Portsmouth,  a number 
of  boats  to  carry  on  his  fishery  at  Montinicus ; on 
the  day  appointed  for  sailing,  in  the  month  of  March, 
though  the  wind  was  so  boisterous  that  experienced 
mariners  deemed  it  impossible  for  such  vessels  to 
carry  sail,  he  went  on  board  one,  and  ordered  the 
others  to  follow.  One  was  lost  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  rest  arrived  with  much  difficulty,  but  in  a 
short  time,  at  the  place  of  their  destination.  Vaughan 
had  not  been  at  Louisbourg;  but  had  learned  from 
fishermen  and  others,  something  of  the  strength  and 
situation  of  the  place,  and  nothing  being  in  his  view 
impracticable  which  he  had  a mind  to  accomplish, 
he  conceived  a design  to  take  the  city  by  surprise; 
and  even  proposed  going  over  the  walls  in  the  winter 
cm  the  drifts  of  snow.  This  idea  of  a surprisal 
forcibly  struck  the  mind  of  Shirley,  and  prevailed 
with  him  to  hasten  his  preparations,  before  he  could 
have  any  answer  or  orders  from  England. 

f 1745.)  In  the  beginning  of  January  he  requested 
of  the  members  of  the  general  court,  that  they  would 
lay  themselves  under  an  oath  of  secresy,  to  receive 
a proposal  from  him,  of  very  great  importance.  This 
was  the  first  request  of  the  kind  which  had  ever  been 
made  to  a legislative  body  in  the  colonies.  They 
readily  took  the  oath,  and  he  communicated  to  them 
the  plan  which  he  had  formed  of  attacking  Louisbourg. 
The  secret  was  kept  for  some  days,  till  an  honest 
member,  who  performed  the  family  devotion  at  his 
lodgings,  inadvertently  discovered  it  by  praying  for 
a blessing  on  the  attempt.  At  the  fivst  deliberation 
the  proposal  was  rejected,  but  by  the  address  of  the 
governor  and  the  invincible  perseverance  of  Vaughan, 
a petition  from  the  merchants  concerned  in  the 
fishery,  was  brought  into  court,  which  revived  the 
alfair ; and  it  was  finally  carried  in  the  affirmative 
by  a majority  of  one  voice,  in  the  absence  of  several 
members  who  were  known  to  be  against  it.  Cir- 
cular letters  were  immediately  dispatched  to  all  the 
colonies,  as  far  as  Pennsylvania,  requesting  their 
assistance,  and  an  embargo  on  their  ports. 

With  one  of  these  letters  Vaughan  rode  express 
to  Portsmouth,  where  the  assembly  was  sitting. 
Governor  Wentworth  immediately  laid  the  matter 
before  them,  and  proposed  a conference  of  the  two 
house*  to  be  held  on  the  next  day.  The  house  of 


representatives  having  caught  the  enthusiasm  of 
Vaughan,  were  impatient  of  delay,  and  desired  that 
it  might  be  held  immediately.  It  was  accordingly 
held,  and  the  committee  reported  in  favour  of  the 
expedition,  estimated  the  expense  at  4,000/.,  and 
desired  the  governor  to  issue  a proclamation  for 
inlisting  250  men,  at  25s.  per  month,  one  month’s 
pay  to  be  advanced;  they  also  recommended  that 
military  stores  and  transports  should  be  provided, 
and  that  such  preparations  should  be  made  that 
the  whole  might  be  ready  by  the  beginning  of  March. 
All  this  was  instantly  agreed  to,  on  condition  that 
proper  methods  could  be  found  to  pay  the  charges. 
This  could  be  dons  in  no  other  way  than  by  a new 
issue  of  bills  of  credit,  contrary  to  the  letter  of  royal 
instructions.  But,  by  the  help  of  Shirley,  a way 
was  found  to  surmount  this  difficulty;  for  on  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  Wentworth,  informing  him 
that  he  had,  in  answer  to  repeated  solicitations,  ob- 
tained a relaxation  of  his  instructions  relative  to 
bills  of  credit,  so  far  as  to  have  leave  to  consent  to 
such  issues  as  the  exigencies  of  war  might  require  ; 
and  advising  him  that,  considering  the  occasion,  it 
was  probable  his  consenting  to  an  issue  would  rather 
be  approved  than  censured  by  his  superiors.  The 
next  day  he  wrote  again  assuring  him  that  he  might 
safely  do  it,  provided  that  the  sum  to  be  issued  were 
solely  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  expedition. 
He  also  sent  him  a copy  of  the  instruction,  enjoining 
him  to  let  no  person  know  that  he  had  sent  it.  Shir- 
ley himself  had  consented  to  an  issue  of  50,000/.,  to 
be  drawn  in  by  a tax  in  the  years  1747  and  1748. 

The  house  of  representatives  passed  a vote  for  an 
issue  of  10,000/.  toward  defraying  the  charge  of  the 
expedition  and  further  carrying  on  the  war,  and  the 
support  of  government ; to  be  drawn  in  by  taxes  in 
ten  annual  payments,  to  begin  in  1755.  The  coun- 
cil objected  and  said,  that  the  grant  should  be  wholly 
appropriated  to  the  expedition,  and  the  payments 
should  begin  in  1751.  The  house  adhered  to  their 
vote.  The  governor  interposed,  and  an  altercation 
took  place,  which  continued  several  days.  The  go- 
vernor adjourned  the  assembly  till  he  could  again 
ask  Shirley’s  advice  and  receive  his  answer.  At 
length  the  house  altered  their  vote,  and  appointed 
the  year  1751  for  drawing  in  the  money,  augmenting 
the  sum  to  13,000/.;  and  at  the  governor’s  express 
desire,  they  publicly  assured  him  that  they  “could  not 
find  out  any  other  way  to  carry  on  the  expedition, 
or  in  any  degree  shorten  the  period  for  bringing  in 
the  money.”  This  was  done  to  serve  as  an  apology 
for  the  governor’s  consenting  to  the  bill,  notwith- 
standing he  had  no  liberty  to  recede  from  his  in- 
structions ; and  thus,  the  matter  being  compromised, 
he  gave  his  consent. 

During  this  tedious  interval,  a report  was  spread, 
that  the  house  had  refused  to  raise  men  and  money 
for  the  expedition ; and  the  author  of  the  report  was 
sought  out  and  called  to  account  by  the  house  for 
his  misbehaviour.  The  next  day  they  altered  their 
terms  of  enlistment,  conformably  to  those  offered  in 
Massachusetts,  and  by  the  17th  of  February,  250 
men  were  enlisted  for  the  service. 

The  person  appointed  to  command  the  expedition 
was  William  Pepperrell,  Esq.  of  Kittery,  colonel  of 
a regiment  of  militia,  a merchant  of  unblemished 
reputation  and  engaging  manners,  extensively  known 
both  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
very  popular.  These  qualities  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  the  commander  of  an  army  of  volunteers, 
his  own  countrymen,  who  were  to  quit  their  domes- 
tic connexions  and  employments,  and  engage  in  ft 
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hazardous  enterprise,  which  none  of  them,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  knew  how  to  conduct.  Pro- 
fessional skill  and  experience  were  entirely  out  of 
the  Question;  had  these  qualities  been  necessary, 
the  expedition  must  have  been  laid  aside  : for  there 
was  no  person  in  New  England  in  these  respects 
qualified  for  the  command.  Fidelity,  resolution  and 
popularity  must  supply  the  place  of  military  talents; 
and  Pepperrell  was  possessed  of  these.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  men  should  know  and  love  their  ge- 
neral, or  they  would  not  enlist  under  him. 

After  this  appointment  was  made,  and  while  it 
was  uncertain  whether  the  assembly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire would  agree  with  the  governor  in  raising  mo- 
ney for  the  expedition,  Shirley  proposed  to  Went- 
worth, the  raising  of  men  in  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
in  the  pay  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  on  that  occasion  paid  him  the  following 
compliment : “ It  would  have  been  an  infinite  satis- 
faction to  me,  and  done  great  honour  to  the  expedi- 
tion, if  your  limbs  would  have  permitted  you  to  take 
the  chief  command.”  Wentworth  was  charmed 
with  the  idea,  and  forgetting  his  gout,  made  an  offer 
of  his  personal  service,  but  not  till  after  the  assem- 
bly had  agreed  to  his  terms  and  the  money  bill  was 
passed.  Shirley  was  then  obliged  to  answer  him 
thus : “ Upon  communicating  your  offer  to  two  or 
three  gentlemen,  in  whose  prudence  and  judgment  I 
most  confide,  I found  them  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
any  alteration  of  the  present  command  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  risque,  both  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sembly and  the  soldiers  being  entirely  disgusted.” 

Before  Pepperrell  accepted  the  command,  he 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  famous  George  Whitefield, 
who  was  then  itinerating  and  preaching  in  New 
England.  Whitefield  told  him,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  scheme  very  promising ; that  the  eyes  of  all 
would  be  on  him ; that  if  it  should  not  succeed,  the 
widows  ana  orphans  of  the  slain  would  reproach 
him;  and  if  it  should  succeed,  many  would  regard 
him  with  envy,  and  endeavour  to  eclipse  his  glory ; 
that  he  ought  therefore  to  go  with  a “ single  eye,” 
and  then  he  would  find  his  strength  proportioned  to 
his  necessity.  Henry  Sherburne,  the  commissary  of 
New  Hampshire,  another  of  Whitefield’s  friends, 
pressed  him  to  favour  the  expedition  and  give  a 
motto  for  the  flag  ; to  which,  after  some  hesitation, 
he  consented.  The  motto  was,  “ Nil  desperandum 
Christo  duce .”  This  gave  the  expedition  the  air  of 
a crusade,  and  many  of  his  followers  enlisted.  One 
of  them,  a chaplain,  carried  on  his  shoulder  a 
hatchet,  with  which  he  intended  to  destroy  the 
images  in  the  French  churches. 

There  are  certain  latent  sparks  in  human  nature, 
which,  by  a collision  of  causes,  are  sometimes  brought 
to  light ; and  when  once  excited,  their  operations 
are  not  easily  controlled.  In  undertaking  any  thing 
hazardous,  there  is  a necessity  for  extraordinary 
vigor  of  mind,  and  a degree  of  confidence  and  forti- 
tude, which  shall  raise  us  above  the  dread  of  danger, 
and  dispose  us  to  run  a risk  which  the  cold  maxims 
of  prudence  would  forbid.  The  people  of  New  Eng- 
land have  at  various  times  shewn  this  enthusias- 
tic ardour,  which  has  been  excited  by  the  example 
of  their  ancestors  and  their  own  exposed  situation. 
It  w as  never  more  apparent,  and  perhaps  never  more 
necessary,  than  on  occasion  of  this  expedition.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  several  circumstances, 
which  did  not  depend  on  human  foresight,  greatly 
favoured  the  undertaking. 

The  winters  in  this  country  are  often  severe,  but 
the  winter  in  which  this  expedition  was  planned, 


and  particularly  the  month  of  February,  was  very 
mild.  The  harbours  and  rivers  were  open,  and  the 
weather  was  in  general  so  pleasant,  that  every  kind 
of  labour  could  be  done  abroad.  The  fruitfulness  of 
the  preceding  season  had  made  provisions  plenty. 
The  Indians  had  not  yet  molested  the  frontiers;  and 
though  some  of  them  had  heard  that  an  expedition 
against  Cape  Breton  was  in  hand,  and  carried  the 
news  of  it  to  Canada,  such  an  attempt  was  so  im- 
probable, that  the  French  gave  no  credit  to  the  re- 
port, and  those  in  Nova  Scotia  did  not  receive  the 
least  intelligence  of  the  preparations.  Douglas  ob- 
serves, that  “ some  guardian  angel  preserved  the 
troops  from  taking  the  small-pox,”  which  appeared 
in  Boston  about  the  time  of  their  embarkation,  and 
was  actually  imported  in  one  of  the  ships  which  was 
taken  into  the  service.  A concurrence  of  happy  in- 
cidents brought  together  every  British  ship  of  war 
from  the  ports  of  the  American  continent  and 
ismnds,  till  they  made  a formidable  naval  force,  con- 
sisting of  four  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  un- 
der the  command  cf  an  active,  judicious  and  expe- 
rienced officer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  garrison  of 
Louisbourg  was  discontented  and  mutinous;  they 
were  in  want  of  provisions  and  stores  ; they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  design  formed  against  them  ; their 
shores  were  so  environed  with  ice,  that  no  supplies 
could  arrive  early  from  France,  and  those  which 
came  afterward  were  intercepted  and  taken  by  our 
cruisers.  In  short,  “ if  any  one  circumstance  had 
taken  a wrong  turn  on  our  side,  and  if  any  one  cir- 
cumstance had  not  taken  a wrong  turn  on  the  French 
side,  the  expedition  must  have  miscarried.” 

In  the  undertaking  and  prosecuting  of  an  enter- 
prise so  novel  to  the  people  of  New  England,  it  is 
amusing  to  see  how  many  projects  wrere  invented  ; 
what  a variety  of  advice  was  given  from  all  quarters, 
and  what  romantic  expectations  were  formed  by  ad- 
visers and  adventurers.  During  the  enlistment,  one 
of  the  officers  wras  heard  to  say  with  great  sobriety, 
that  he  intended  to  carry  with  him  three  shirts,  one 
of  which  should  be  ruffled,  because  he  expected  that 
the  general  would  give  him  the  command  of  the 
city,  when  it  should  be  taken.  An  ingenious  and 
benevolent  clergyman  presented  to  the  general  a 
plan  for  the  encampment  of  the  army,  the  opening 
of  trenches,  and  the  placing  of  batteries  before  the 
city.  To  prevent  danger  to  the  troops  from  subter- 
raneous mines,  he  proposed,  that  two  confidential 
persons,  attended  by  a guard,  should,  during  the 
night,  approach  the  walls  ; that  one?"  should  with  a 
beetle  strike  the  ground,  while  the  other  should  lay 
his  ear  to  it,  and  observe  whether  the  sound  was 
hollow,  and  that  a mark  should  be  set  on  all  places 
suspected.  Another  gentleman  of  equal  ingenuity, 
sent  the  general  a model  of  a flying  bridge,  to  be 
used  in  scaling  the  walls  of  Louisbourg.  It  was  so 
light,  that  twenty  men  could  carry  it  on  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wall,  and  raise  it  in  one  minute.  The  ap- 
paratus for  raising  it  consisted  of  four  blocks,  and 
two  hundred  fathoms  of  rope.  It  was  to  be  floored 
with  boards,  wide  enough  for  eight  men  to  march 
abreast;  and  to  prevent  danger  from  the  enemy’s 
fire,  it  might  be  covered  with  raw  hides.  This 
bridge,  it  was  said,  might  be  erected  against  any 
part  of  the  wall,  even  where  no  breach  had  been 
made ; and  it  was  supposed  that  1000  men  might 
pass  over  it  in  four  minutes. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  project  of  all,  was 
Shirley’s  scheme  for  taking  the  city  by  surprise,  in 
the  first  night  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  and 
before  any  British  naval  force  could  possibly  ccme 
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to  their  assistance.  It  is  thus  delineated  in  a con- 
fidential letter  which  he  wrote  to  Wentworth,  when 
he  urged  him  to  send  the  New  Hampshire  troops  to 
Boston,  to  proceed  thence  with  the  fleet  of  trans- 
ports. “ The  success  of  our  scheme  for  surprising 
Louisbourg  will  entirely  depend  on  the  execution  of 
the  first  night,  after  the  arrival  of  our  forces.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary,  that  the  whole  fleet 
should  make  Chappeau-rouge  point  just  at  the  shut- 
ting in  of  the  day,  when  they  cannot  easily  be  dis- 
covered, and  from  thence  push  into  the  bay,  so  as  to 
have  all  the  men  landed  before  midnight;  the  land- 
ing of  whom,  it  is  computed  by  Capt.  Durell  and 
Mr.  Bastide,  will  take  up  three  hours  at  least. 
After  which,  the  forming  of  the  four  several  corps 
to  be  employed  in  attempting  to  scale  the  walls  of 
Louisbourg,  near  the  east  gate,  fronting  the  sea,  and 
the  west  gate  fronting  the  harbour,  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  the  beforementioned  parties  in  case  of  a re- 
pulse, and  to  attack  the  grand  battery,  (which  at- 
tack must  be  made  at  the  same  time  with  the  two 
other  attacks)  will  take  up  two  hours  more  at  least. 
After  these  four  bodies  are  formed,  their  march  to 
their  respective  posts  from  whence  they  are  to  make 
their  attacks  and  serve  as  a cover  to  the  retreat,  will 
take  up  another  two  hours,  which,  supposing  the 
transports  to  arrive  in  Chappeau-rouge  bay  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  before,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  do  in  order  to  land  and  march 
under  cover  of  the  night,  will  bring  them  to  four  in 
the  morning,  being  day-break,  before  they  begin 
the  attack,  which  will  be  full  late  for  them  to  begin. 
Your  excellency  will  from  hence  perceive  how  criti- 
cal an  affair  the  time  of  the  fleet’s  arrival  in  Chap- 
peau-rouge bay  is,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  the 
success  of  our  principal  scheme,  that  the  fleet  should 
arrive  there  in  a body  at  that  precise  hour.” 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  plan  was  contrived 
by  a person  totally  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  naviga- 
tion and  of  war.  The  coast  of  Cape  Breton  was 
dangerous  and  inhospitable,  the  season  of  the  year 
rough  and  tempestuous,  and  the  air  a continual  fog; 
yet,  a fleet  of  an  hundred  vessels,  after  sailing  nearly 
200  leagues  (for  by  this  plan  they  were  not  to  stop) 
must  make  a certain  point  of  land  “at  a precise 
hour,”  and  enter  an  unknown  bay,  in  an  evening. 
The  troops  were  to  land  in  the  dark,  amidst  a violent 
surf,  on  a rocky  shore— to  march  through  a thicket 
and  bog  three  miles  to  the  city,  and  some  of  them 
a mile  beyond  it  to  the  royal  battery.  Men  who 
had  never  been  in  action  were  to  perform  services 
which  the  most  experienced  veteran  would  think  of 
with  dread ; to  pull  down  pickets  with  grappling- 
irons,  and  scale  the  walls  of  a regular  fortification 
with  ladders  which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  too 
short  by  ten  feet — all  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours 
from  their  first  making  the  land,  and  nine  hours 
from  their  debarkation.  This  part  of  the  plan  was 
prudently  concealed  from  the  troops. 

The  forces  which  New  Hampshire  furnished  for 
this  expedition  were  350  men,  including  the  crew  of 
an  armed  sloop  which  convoyed  the  transports  and 
served  as  a cruiser.  They  were  formed  into  a regi- 
ment consisting  of  eight  companies,  and  were  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Samuel  Moore.  The  sloop 
was  commanded  by  Captain  John  Fernald;  her 
crew  consisted  of  thirty  men.  The  regiment,  sloop, 
and  transports  were,  by  Governor  Wentworth’s  writ- 
ten instructions  to  the  general,  put  under  his  com- 
mand. Besides  these,  a body  of  150  men  was  in- 
listed  in  New  Hampshire,  and  aggregated  to  the 
regiment  in  the  pay  of  Massachusetts.  Thus  New 


Hampshire  employed  500  men ; about  one-eighth 
part  of  the  whole  land  force.  In  these  men  there 
wras  such  an  ardour  for  action,  and  such  a dread  of 
delay,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  put  them  so  far 
out  of  their  course  as  to  join  the  fleet  at  Boston, 
Shirley  therefore  altered  the  plan,  and  appointed  a 
rendezvouz  at  Canseau,  where  the  forces  of  New 
Hampshire  arrived  two  days  before  the  general  and 
his  other  troops  from  Boston. 

The  instructions  which  Pepperrell  received  from 
Shirley,  were  conformed  to  the  plan  which  he  had 
communicated  to  Wentworth,  but  much  more  par- 
ticular and  circumstantial.  He  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Canseau,  there  to  build  a block-house  and 
battery,  and  leave  two  companies  in  garrison,  and 
to  deposit  the  stores  which  might  not  immediately 
be  wanted  by  the  army.  Thence  he  was  to  send  a 
detachment  to  the  village  of  St.  Peters,  on  the  is- 
land of  Cape  Breton,  and  destroy  it,  to  prevent  any 
intelligence  which  might  be  carried  to  Louisbourg ; 
for  which  purpose  also,  the  armed  vessels  were  to 
cruise  before  the  harbour.  The  whole  fleet  was  to 
sail  from  Canseau,  so  as  to  arrive  in  Chappeau- 
rouge  bay  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The 
troops  were  to  land  in  four  divisions,  and  proceed  to 
the  assault  before  morning.  If  the  plan  for  the 
surprisal  should  fail,  he  had  particular  directions 
where  and  how  to  land,  march,  encamp,  attack,  and 
defend ; to  hold  councils  and  keep  records,  and  to 
send  intelligence  to  Boston  by  certain  vessels  re- 
tained for  the  purpose,  which  vessels  were  to  stop  at 
Castle  William,  and  there  receive  the  governor’s 
orders.  Several  other  vessels  were  appointed  to 
cruise  be'tween  Canseau  and  the  camp,  to  convey 
orders,  transport  stores,  and  catch  fish  for  the  army. 
To  close  these  instructions,  after  the  most  minute 
detail  of  duty,  the  general  was  finally  “ left  to  act 
upon  unforeseen  emergencies  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion;” which,  in  the  opinion  of  military  gentle- 
men, is  accounted  the  most  rational  part  of  the  whole. 
Such  was  the  plan  for  the  reduction  of  a regularly 
constructed  foitress,  drawn  by  a lawyer,  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  a merchant,  at  the  head  of  a body  of  hus- 
bandmen and  mechanics ; animated  indeed  by  ar- 
dent patriotism,  but  destitute  of  professional  skill 
and  experience.  After  they  had  embarked,  the 
hearts  of  many  began  to  fail ; some  repented  that 
they  had  voted  for  the  expedition,  or  promoted  it;  and 
the  most  thoughtful  were  in  the  greatest  perplexity. 

The  troops  were  detained  at  Canseau  three  weeks, 
waiting  for  the  ice,  which  invironed  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  to  be  dissolved.  They  were  all  this 
time  within  view  of  St.  Peters,  but  were  not  dis- 
covered. Their  provisions  became  short ; but  they 
were  supplied  by  prizes  taken  by  the  cruizers 
Among  others,  the  New  Hampshire  sloop  took  a 
ship  from  Martinico,  and  retook  one  of  the  trans 
ports,  which  she  had  taken  the  day  before.  At 
length,  to  their  great  joy,  Commodore  Warren,  in 
the  Superbe,  of  sixty  guns,  with  three  other  ships  of 
forty  guns  each,  arrived  at  Canseau,  and  having  held 
a consultation  with  the  general,  proceeded  to  cruize 
before  Louisbourg.  The  general  having  sent  the 
New  Hampshire  sloop  to  cover  a detachment  which 
destroyed  the  village  of  St.  Peters,  and  scattered 
the  inhabitants,  sailed  with  the  whole  fleet;  but  in- 
stead of  making  Chappeau-rouge  point  in  the  even- 
ing, the  wind  falling  short,  they  made  it  at  the  dawn 
of  the  next  morning;  and  their  appearance  in  the 
bay  gave  the  first  notice  to  the  French  of  a design 
formed  against  them. 

The  intended  curprisal  being  thus  happily  frus 
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trated,  the  next  thing  after  landing  the  troops  was 
to  invest  the  city.  Vaughan,  the  adventurer  from 
New  Hampshire,  had  the  rank  and  pay  of  a lieute- 
nant-colonel, but  refused  to  have  a regular  command. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  war,  and  was 
ready  for  any  service  which  the  general  might  think 
suited  to  his  genius.  He  conducted  the  first  co- 
lumn through  the  woods,  within  sight  of  the  city, 
and  saluted  it  with  three  cheers.  He  headed  a de- 
tachment, consisting  chiefly  of  the  New  Hampshire 
troops,  and  marched  to  the  north-east  part  of  the 
harbour,  in  the  night;  where  they  burned  the  ware- 
houses containing  the  naval  stores,  and-  staved  a 
large  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy.  The  smoke  of 
this  fire  being  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  grand 
battery,  so  terrified  the  French,  that  they  abandoned 
it  and  retired  to  the  city,  after  having  spiked  the 
guns  and  cut  the  halliards  of  the  flag-stafl.  The 
next  morning,  as  Vaughan  was  returning,  with  thir- 
teen men  only,  he  crept  up  the  hill  which  overlooked 
the  battery,  and  observed,  that  the  chimnies  of  the 
barrack  were  without  smoke,  and  the  staff  without  a 
flag.  With  a bottle  of  brandy  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  (though  he  never  drank  spirituous  liquors), 
he  hired  one  of  his  party,  a Cape  Cod  Indian,  to 
crawl  in  at  an  embrasure,  and  open  the  gate.  He 
then  wrote  to  the  general  these  words,  “ May  it 
please  your  honour  to  be  informed,  that  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  courage  of  thirteen  men,  I 
entered  the  royal  battery,  about  nine  o’clock,  and 
am  waiting  for  a reinforcement,  and  a flag.”  Before 
either  could  arrive,  one  of  the  men  climbed  up  the 
staff,  with  a red  coat  in  his  teeth,  which  he  fastened 
by  a nail  to  the  top.  This  piece  of  triumphant  va- 
nity alarmed  the  city,  and  immediately  an  hundred 
men  were  dispatched  in  boats  to  retake  the  battery. 
But  Vaughan,  with  his  small  party,  on  the  naked 
beach,  and  in  the  face  of  a smart  fire  from  the  city 
and  the  boats,  kept  them  from  landing,  till  the  rein- 
forcement arrived.  In  every  duty  of  fatigue,  or 
sanguine  adventure,  he  was  always  ready;  and  the 
New  Hampshire  troops,  animated  by  the  same  en- 
thusiastic ardour,  partook  of  all  the  labours  and 
dangers  of  the  siege.  They  were  employed  for 
fourteen  nights  successively,  in  drawing  cannon 
from  the  landing  place  to  the  camp,  through  a mo- 
rass ; and  their  Lieutenant-Colonel  Messerve,  being 
a ship  carpenter,  constructed  sledges,  on  which  the 
cannqn  were  drawn,  when  it  was  found  that  their 
wheels  were  buried  in  the  mire.  The  men,  with 
straps  over  their  shoulders,  and  sinking  to  their 
knees  in  mud,  performed  labour  beyond  the  power 
of  oxen ; which  labour  could  be  done  only  in  the 
night  or  in  a foggy  day;  the  place  being  within 
plain  view  and  random  shot  of  the  enemy’s  walls. 
They  were  much  disappointed  and  chagrined,  when 
they  found  that  these  meritorious  services  were  not 
more  distinctly  acknowledged  in  the  accounts  which 
were  sent  to  England,  and  afterwards  published. 

In  the  unfortunate  attempt  on  the  island  battery 
by  400  volunteers  from  different  regiments,  the  New 
Hampshire  troops  were  very  active.  When  it  was 
determined  to  erect  a battery  on  the  light-house  cliff, 
two  companies  of  them  (Mason’s  and  Fernald’s) 
were  employed  in  that  laborious  service,  under  cover 
of  their  armed  sloop;  and  when  a proposal  was 
made  for  a general  assault  by  sea  and  land,  Colonel 
Moore,  who  had  been  an  experienced  sea  comman- 
der, offered  to  go  on  board  the  Vigilant  with  his 
whole  regiment,  and  lead  the  attack,  if  in  case  of 
success  he  might  be  confirmed  in  the  command  of 
tne  ship ; but  when  this  was  denied,  most  of  the  men 


who  were  fit  for  duty,  readily  went  on  board  the 
Princess  Mary,  to  act  as  marines  on  that  occasion. 

It  has  been  said,  that  “ this  siege  was  carried  on 
in  a tumultuary,  random  manner,  resembling  a 
Cambridge  commencement.”  The  remark  is  in  a 
great  measure  true.  Though  the  business  of  the 
council  of  war  was  conducted  with  all  the  formality 
of  a legislative  assembly ; though  orders  were  issued 
by  the  general,  and  returns  made  by  the  officers 
at  the  several  posts  ; yet  the  want  of  discipline  was 
too  visible  in  the  camp.  Those  who  were  on  the 
spot,  frequently  laughed  at  the  recital  of  their  own 
irregularities,  and  expressed  their  admiration  when 
they  reflected  on  the  almost  miraculous  preservation 
of  the  army  from  destruction.  They  indeed  pre- 
sented a formidable  front  to  the  enemy;  but  the 
rear  was  a scene  of  confusion  and  frolic.  While 
some  were  on  duty  at  the  trenches,  others  were  racing, 
wrestling,  pitching  quoits,  firing  at  marks  or  at 
birds,  or  running  after  shot  from  the  enemy’s  guns, 
for  which  they  received  a bounty,  and  the  shot  were 
sent  back  to  the  city.  The  ground  was  so  uneven, 
and  the  people  so  scattered,  that  the  French  could 
form  no  estimate  of  their  numbers;  nor  could  they 
learn  it  from  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  island  bat- 
tery, who  on  their  examination,  as  if  by  previous 
agreement,  represented  the  number  to  be  vastly 
greater  than  it  v^is.  The  garrison  of  Louisbourg 
had  been  so  mutinous  before  the  siege,  that  the  offi- 
cers could  not  trust  the  men  to  make  a sortie,  lest 
they  should  desert;  had  they  been  united,  and  acted 
with  vigour,  the  camp  might  have  been  surprised, 
and  many  of  the  people  destroyed. 

Much  has  been  ascribed,  and  much  is  justly  due, 
to  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  Commodore  Warren, 
and  the  ships  under  his  command : much  is  also  due 
to  the  vigour  and  perseverance  of  the  land  forces, 
and  the  success  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  joint 
efforts  of  both.  Something  of  policy,  as  well  as 
bravery,  is  generally  necessary  in  such  undertak- 
ings ; and  there  was  one  piece  of  management,  which, 
though  not  mentioned  by  any  historian,  yet  greatly 
contributed  to  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

The  capture  of  the  Vigilant,  a French  sixty-four 
gun  ship,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Maison- 
forte,  and  richly  laden  with  military  stores  for  the 
relief  of  the  garrison,  was  one  of  the  most  capital 
exploits  performed  by  the  navy.  This  ship  had  been 
anxiously  expected  by  the  French,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  news  of  her  capture,  if  properly  communi- 
cated to  them,  might  produce  a good  effect;  but  how 
to  do  it  was  the  question.  At  length  the  commodore 
hit  on  this  expedient,  which  he  proposed  to  the  ge- 
neral, who  approved  and  put  it  into  execution.  In 
a skirmish  on  the  island,  with  a party  of  French 
and  Indians,  some  English  prisoners  had  been  taken 
by  them,  and  used  with  cruelty.  This  circumstance 
was  made  known  to  the  marquis,  and  he  was  re- 
quested to  gc  on  board  of  all  the  ships  in  the  bay 
where  French  prisoners  were  confined,  and  observe 
the  condition  in  which  they  were  kept.  He  did  so, 
and  was  well  satisfied  with  their  fare  and  accommo- 
dations. He  was  then  desired  to  write  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  and  inform  him  how  well  the 
French  prisoners  were  treated,  and  to  request  the 
like  favour  for  the  English  prisoners.  The  humane 
marquis  readily  consented,  and  the  letter  was  sent 
the  next  day  by  a flag,  entrusted  to  the  care  ofCapt. 
Macdonald.  He  was  carried  before  the  governor 
and  his  chief  officers  ; and  by  pretending  not  to  un- 
derstand their  language,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
listening  to  their  discourse,  by  which  he  found,  that 
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they  had  not  before  heard  of  the  capture  of  the  Vi- 
gilant, and  that  the  news  of  it,  under  the  hand  of 
her  late  commander,  threw  them  into  visible  pertur- 
bation. This  event,  with  the  erection  of  a battery 
0<n  the  high  cliff  at  the  light  house,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieut.-colonel  Gridley,  by  which  the  island 
battery  was  much  annoyed,  and  the  preparations 
which  were  evidently  making  for  a general  assault, 
determined  Duchambon  to  surrender;  and  accord- 
ingly,  in  a few  days  he  capitulated. 

U pon  entering  the  fortress  and  viewing  its  strength, 
and  the  plenty  and  variety  of  its  means  of  defence, 
the  stoutest  hearts  wrere  appalled,  and  the  impractica- 
oility  of  carrying  itby  assault  was  fully  demonstrated. 

No  sooner  was  the  city  taken,  and  the  army  un- 
der shelter,  than  the  weather,  which  during  the  siege, 
excepting  eight  or  nine  days  after  the  first  landing, 
had  been  remarkably  dry  for  that  climate , changed 
for  the  worse ; and  an  incessant  rain  of  ten  days 
succeeded.  Had  this  happened  before  the  surrender, 
the  troops  who  had  then  begun  to  be  sickly,  and  had 
none  but  very  thin  tents,  must  have  perished  in 
great  numbers.  Reinforcements  of  men,  stores  and 
provisions  arrived,  and  it  was  determined  in  a coun- 
cil of  war,  to  maintain  the  place  and  repair  the 
breaches.  A total  demolition  might  have  been  more 
advantageous  to  the  nation ; but  in  that  case,  indi- 
viduals would  not  have  enjoyed  the  profit  of  draw- 
ing bills  on  the  navy  and  ordnance  establishments. 
The  French  flag  was  kept  flying  on  the  ramparts, 
and  several  rich  prizes  were  decoyed  into  the  har- 
bour. The  army  supposed  that  they  had  a right  to  a 
share  of  these  prizes  ; but  means  were  found  to  sup- 
press or  evade  their  claim  ; nor  did  any  of  the  co- 
lony cruizers  (except  one)  though  they  were  retained 
in  the  service,  under  the  direction  of  the  commodore, 
reap  any  benefit  from  the  captures. 

The  news  of  this  important  victory  filled  America 
with  joy,  and  Europe  with  astonishment.  The  en- 
terprising spirit  of  New  England  gave  a serious 
alarm  to  those  jealous  fears,  which  had  long  pre- 
dicted the  independence  of  the  colonies.  Great  pains 
were  taken  in  England  to  ascribe  all  the  glory  to 
the  navy,  and  lessen  the  merit  of  the  army.  How- 
ever, Pepperell  received  the  title  of  baronet,  as 
well  as  \Vairen.  The  latter  was  promoted  to  be  an 
admiral ; the  former  had  a commission  as  colonel  in 
the  British  establishment,  and  was  empowered  to 
raise  a regiment  in  America,  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the 
crown.  The  same  emolument  was  given  to  Shirley, 
and  both  he  and  Wentworth  acquired  so  much  repu- 
tation as  to  be  confirmed  in  their  places.  Vaughan 
W'ent  to  England  to  seek  a reward  for  his  services, 
and  there  died  of  the  small-pox.  Solicitations  were 
set  on  foot  for  a parliamentary  reimbursement, 
which,  after  much  difficulty  and  delay,  was  obtained; 
and  the  colonies  who  had  expended  their  substance 
were  in  credit  at  the  British  treasury.  The  justice 
and  policy  of  this  measure  must  appear  to  every  one, 
who  considers,  that  excepting  the  suppression  of  a 
rebellion  within  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  this 
conquest  was  the  only  action  which  could  be  called 
a victory,  on  the  part  of  the  British  nation,  during 
the  whole  French  war,  and  afforded  them  the  means 
of  purchasing  a peace. 


Projected  Expedition  to  Canada — Alarm  by  the  French 
fleet—  State  of  the  frontiers — Peace. 

Whilst  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton  was  in  hand, 
the  active  mind  of  Governor  Shirley  contemplated 
nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  all  the  French  do- 
minions in  America;  and  he  consulted  with  Go- « ginning  of  July. 


vernor  Wentworth  and  Mr.  Atkintcn  on  the  practi- 
cability of  such  a design.  Alter  Louisbourg  was 
taken,  he  made  a visit  thither,  and  held  a consulta- 
tion with  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell ; and  from  that  place  wrote  pressingly  to  the 
British  ministry  on  the  subject.  His  solicitations, 
enforced  by  the  brilliant  success  at  Louisbourg,  and 
the  apparent  danger  in  which  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
new  conquest  were  involved,  had  such  an  effect,  that 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  (1746)  a circular 
letter  was  sent  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  secre- 
tary of  state,  to  all  the  governors  of  the  American 
colonies,  as  far  southward  as  Virginia,  requiring 
them  to  raise  as  many  men  as  they  could  spare,  and 
form  them  into  companies  of  one  hundred,  to  be 
ready  to  unite,  and  act  according  to  the  orders 
which  they  should  afterwards  receive.  The  plan 
was,  that  a squadron  of  ships  of  war,  and  a body  of 
land  forces,  should  be  sent  from  England  against 
Canada;  that  the  troops  raised  in  New  England 
should  join  the  British  fleet  and  army  at  Louisbourg, 
and  proceed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence ; that  those 
of  New  York  and  the  other  provinces  at  the  south- 
ward, should  be  collected  at  Albany,  and  march 
against  Crown  Point  and  Montreal.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  expedition  was  committed  to  Sir  John 
St.  Clair,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Peter  Warren 
and  Governor  Shirley.  St.  Clair  did  not  come  to 
America.  Warren  and  Shirley  gave  the  orders, 
while  Warren  was  here;  and  afterwards  Commodore 
Knowles,  who  succeeded  him,  was  joined  with  Shir- 
ley ; but  as  Knowles  was  part  of  the  time  at  Louis- 
bourg, most  of  the  concern  devolved  on  Shirley  alone. 

Beside  the  danger  of  losing  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton,  there  were  other  reasons  for  undertaking 
this  expedition.  The  Indians,  instigated  by  the 
governor  of  Canada,  were  ravaging  the  frontiers, 
destroying  the  fields  and  cattle,  burning  houses  and 
mills,  killing  and  carrying  away  the  inhabitants. 
Though  scouts  and  garrisons  were  maintained  by 
the  governments,  yet  to  act  altogether  on  the  de- 
fensive, was  thought  to  be  not  only  an  ineffectual, 
but  a disgraceful  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  es- 
pecially after  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
arms  of  the  colonists  in  their  attempt  against  Louis- 
bourg. The  continuance  of  such  a mode  of  defence 
would  neither  dispirit  the  enemy,  nor  secure  the 
frontiers  from  their  depredations. 

The  design  was  pleasing,  and  the  colonies  readily- 
furnished  their  quotas  of  men.  In  New  Hampshire, 
the  same  difficulty  occurred  as  on  occasion  of  the 
Louisbourg  expedition.  The  governor  had  no  au- 
thority to  consent  to  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit,  but 
Shirley  removed  that  obstacle,  by  suggesting  to  him, 
that  as  the  ministry  did  not  disapprove  what  he  had 
done  before,  so  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  it  now ; 
and  that  the  importance  of  the  service,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  would  justify  his  conduct.  The 
demand  at  first,  was  for  levy  money  and  victualling. 
The  arms  and  pay  of  the  troops  were  to  be  furnished 
by  the  crown  ; but  it  was  afterwards  found  necessary 
that  the  several  governments  should  provide  clothing, 
transports  and  stores,  and  depend  on  a reimburse- 
ment from  the  British  parliament. 

The  assembly  was  immediately  convened,  and 
voted  an  encouragement  for  enlisting  1,000  men,  or 
more,  if  they  could  be  raised ; with  a bounty  of  30£. 
currency,  and  a blanket  to  each  man,  besides  keep- 
ing two  armed  vessels  in  pay.  Col.  Atkinson  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops ; 800  men 
were  enlisted  and  ready  for  embarkation  by  tk  e be- 


Transports  and  provisions  were 
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prepared,  and  the  men  waited  impatiently  all  sum- 
mer for  employment.  Neither  the  general  nor  any 
orders  arrived  from  England ; the  fleet,  which  was 
said  to  be  destined  for  the  expedition,  sailed  seven 
times  from  Spithead,  and  as  often  returned.  Two 
regiments  only  were  sent  from  Gibraltar,  to  Louis- 
bourg,  to  relieve  the  New  England  men,  who  had 
garrisoned  it  since  the  conquest.  It  is  much  easier 
to  write  the  history  of  an  active  campaign,  than  to 
trace  the  causes  of  inaction  and  disappointment;  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  supply  the  place  of  facts  by  conjecture. 

In  this  time  of  suspense,  Sir  Peter  Wanren  and 
Sir  William  Pepperell  having  arrived  at  Boston, 
from  Louisbourg,  Shirley  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  them,  and  such  other  gentlemen  as  he 
thought  proper,  on  the  affair  of  the  Canada  expedi- 
tion. The  season  was  so  far  advanced,  that  a fleet 
could  hardly  be  expected  from  England;  or  if  it 
should  arrive,  it  would  be  too  late  to  attempt  the 
navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  But  as  a 
sufficient  body  of  the  troops  might  be  assembled  at 
Albany,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  employ  them  in 
an  attempt  against  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point. 
At  the  same  time  Clinton,  governor  of  New  York, 
solicited  and  obtained  the  friendly  assistance  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  Indians,  on  the  "borders  of  his  pro- 
vince. It  was  thought,  that  if  this  attempt  should 
be  made,  the  alliance  with  these  Indians  would  be 
strengthened  and  secured,— and  the  frontiers  would 
be  relieved  from  the  horrors  of  desolation  and  cap- 
tivity, to  which  they  were  continually  exposed.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  forces  of  New  Hamp- 
shire were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  march  to  Albany ; but,  it  being  discovered  that 
the  small-pox  was  there,  the  rendezvous  was  ap- 
pointed at  Saratoga  and  the  adjacent  villages. 

No  sooner  was  this  plan  resolved  on,  and  prepara- 
tions made  to  carry  it  into  execution,  than  accounts 
were  received  of  danger  which  threatened  Annapolis 
from  a body  of  French  and  Indians  at  Minas,  and 
the  probable  revolt  of  the  Acadians.  It  was  thought 
that  Nova  Scotia  would  be  lost  if  some  powerful 
succour  were  not  sent  thither.  Orders  were  accord- 
ingly issued  for  the  troops  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  to  embark  for  that 
place,  and  “drive  the  enemy  out  of  Nova  Scotia.” 
But,  within  a few  days  more,  the  whole  country  was 
alarmed,  and  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation, 
by  reports  of  the  arrival  of  a large  fleet  and  army 
from  France,  at  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  d’Anville.  It  was  supposed  that  their 
object  was  to  recover  Louisbourg — to  take  Anna- 
polis— to  break  up  the  settlements  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Massachusetts — and  to  distress,  if  not  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  the  whole  country  of  New 
England.  On  this  occasion,  the  troops  destined  for 
Canada  found  sufficient  employment  at  home,  and 
the  militia  was  collected  to  join  them;  the  old  forts 
on  the  sea-coast  were  repaired,  and  new  ones  were 
erected.  A new  battery,  consisting  of  sixteen  guns 
of  thirty-two  and  twenty-four  pounds  shot,  was  ad- 
ded to  fort  William  and  Mary,  at  the  entrance  of 
Pascataqua  harbour ; and  another,  of  nine  thirty-two 
pounders,  was  placed  at  the  point  of  Little  harbour. 
These  works  were  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent a surprisal;  military  guards  were  appointed; 
and  in  this  state  of  fear  and  anxiety  the  people  were 
kept  for  six  weeks,  when  some  prisoners  who  had 
been  released  by  the  French,  brought  the  most  af- 
fecting accounts  of  the  distress  and  confusion  on 
board  the  fleet.  It  was  expected  by  the  people  in 
New  England,  that  an  English  fleet  would  have 


followed  them  to  America.  This  expectation  was 
grounded  on  some  letters  from  England,  which  Shir* 
ley  had  received  and  which  he  forwarded  by  express 
to  Admiral  Townsend,  at  Louisbourg.  The  letters 
were  intercepted  by  a French  cruiser,  and  carried 
into  Chebucto,  where  the  fleet  lay.  They  were 
opened  in  a council  of  war,  and  caused  a division 
among  the  officers;  which  added  to  the  sickly  con- 
dition of  the  men,  and  the  damage  which  the  fleet 
had  sustained  by  storms,  and  their  loss  by  ship- 
wrecks, dejected  their  commander  to  that  degree 
that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison;  and  the 
second  in  command  fell  on  his  sword.  These  me- 
lancholy events,  disconcerted  their  first  plan.  They 
then  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  Annapolis:  but 
when  they  had  sailed  from  Chebucto,  they  were 
overtaken  by  a violent  tempest  off  Cape  Sable,  and 
those  ships  which  escaped  destruction  returned  singly 
to  France.  6 3 

Nova  Scotia  was  not  yet  out  of  danger.  The 
French  and  Indians  who,  during  the  stay  of  the  fleet 
at  Chebucto,  had  appeared  before  Annapolis,  but  on 
their  departure  retired,  were  still  in  the  peninsula; 
and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  dislodge  them.  For 
this  purpose  Shirley  sent  a body  of  the  Massachu- 
setts forces,  and  pressed  the  governors  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  New  Hampshire  to  send  part  of  theirs. 
1 hose  from  Rhode  Island,  and  one  transport  from 
Boston,  were  wrecked  on  the  passage.  The  armed 
vessels  of  New  Hampshire,  with  200  men,  went  to 
Annapolis;  but  the  commander  of  one  of  them,  in- 
stead of  landing  his  men,  sailed  across  the  bay  of 
runda  into  St.  John’s  river,  where  meeting  with  a 
French  snow,  and  mistaking  her  for  one  of  the  Rhode 
Island  transports,  he  imprudently  sent  his  boat  with 
eight  men  on  board,  who  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  snow  escaped.  The  sloop  instead  of  returning 
to  Annapolis,  came  back  to  Portsmouth.  These 
misfortunes  and  disappointments  had  very  serious 
ill  consequences.  (1747.)  The  Massachusetts  forces 
who  were  at  Nova  Scotia,  being  inferior  in  number 
to  the  French,  and  deceived  by  false  intelligence, 
were  surprised  in  the  midst  of  a snow  storm  at  Minas, 
and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  were  obliged  to 
capitulate.  Their  commander,  Col.  Arthur  Noble, 
and  about  sixty  men  were  killed,  and  fifty  were 
wounded.  The  enemy  being  provided  with*  snow- 
shoes  made  forced  marches,  and  ours  being  destitute 
of  them  were  unable  to  escape. 

When  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  French  fleet 
had  subsided,  Atkinson’s  regiment  marched  into  the 
country  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  frontiers,  and 
encamped  near  the  shore  of  Winipiseogee  lake, 
where  they  passed  the  winter  and  built  a slight  fort. 
They  were  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
had  but  little  exercise  or  discipline.  Courts  mar- 
tial were  not  instituted,  nor  offences  punished.  The 
officers  and  men  were  tired  of  the  service,  but  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  on  any  other  business  lest  orders 
should  arrive  from  England.  Some  were  employed 
in  scouting— some  in  hunting  or  fishing — and  some 
deserted. 

Shirley  was  so  intent  on  attacking  Crown  Point, 
that  he  even  proposed  to  march  thither  in  the  win- 
ter, and  had  the  address  to  draw  the  assembly  of 
Massachusetts  into  an  approbation  of  this  project. 
He  enlarged  his  plan,  by  proposing  that  the  New 
Hampshire  troops  should  at  the  same  time  go  by  the 
way  of  Connecticut  river,  to  the  Indian  village  of 
St.  Francis,  at  the  distance  of  200  miles,  and  destroy 
it;  while  the  troops  from  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York,  should  go  bv  the  way  of  tha 
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lakes  to  Crown  Point.  The  governor  of  New  York 
Would  have  consented  to  this  wild  project,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Indian  allies,  who  were  impatient  for  war, 
but  it  was  happily  frustrated  by  the  prudence  of  the 
Connecticut  assembly,  who  deemed  the  winter  an 
improper  season  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  and 
deferred  their  assistance  till  the  ensuing  spring.  At 
the  same  time  the  small  pox  prevailed  in  the  settle- 
ments above  Albany,  through  which  the  forces  must 
have  marched;  and  that  distemper  was  then  an  ob- 
ject of  much  greater  dread  than  the  storms  of  win- 
ter, or  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

To  finish  what  relates  to  the  Canada  forces,  it  can 
only  be  said,  that  excepting  some  who  were  employed 
on  the  frontiers,  they  were  kept  in  a state  of  military 
indolence,  till  the  autumn  of  the  earning  year,  when 
by  order  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  they  were  dis- 
banded, and  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  king’s 
troops.  The  governors  drew  bills  on  the  British 
treasury,  which  were  negotiated  among  the  mer- 
chants at  7 and  800/.  per  cent.;  and  the  parliament 
granted  money  to  reimburse  the  charges  of  the 
equipment  and  subsistence  of  these  forces. 

The  state  of  the  frontiers  now  demands  our  atten- 
tion. (1745.)  By  the  extension  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  province,  several  settlements  which  had  been 
made  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  under 
the  authority  of  grants  from  their  general  court,  had 
fallen  within  New  Hampshire.  In  one  of  them 
stood  Fort  Dummer,  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  within  the  lately  extended  line  of  New 
Hampshire.  This  fort  had  been  erected  and  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  Massachusetts;  but  when 
it  was  found  to  be  within  New  Hampshire,  the  go- 
vernor was  instructed  by  the  crown  to  recommend 
to  the  assembly  the  future  maintenance  of  it.  In 
the  same  assembly,  which  had  so  zealously  entered 
upon  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  this  matter 
was  introduced ; but  a considerable  majority  of  the 
lower  house  declined  making  any  grant  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  adduced  the  following  reasons,  viz.  That 
the-  fort  was  fifty  miles  distant  from  any  towns  which 
had  been  settled  by  the  government  or  people  of 
New  Hampshire ; that  the  people  had  no  right  to 
the  lands  which,  by  the  dividing  line,  had  fallen 
within  New  Hampshire;  notwithstanding  the  plau- 
sible arguments  which  had  been  used  to  induce  them 
to  bear  the  expense  of  the  line — namely,  that  the 
land  would  be  given  to  them,  or  else  would  be  sold  . 
to  pay  that  expense  ; that  the  charge  of  maintaining 
that  fort,  at  so  great  a distance,  and  to  which  there 
was  no  communication  by  roads,  would  exceed  what 
had  been  the  whole  expense  of  government  before 
the  line  was  established  ; that  the  great  load  of  debt 
contracted  on  that  account,  and  the  yearly  support 
ol  government,  with  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the 
war,  were  as  much  as  the  people  could  bear  ; that  if 
they  should  take  upon  them  to  maintain  this  fort, 
there  was  another  much  better  and  more  convenient 
fort  at  a place  called  Number-four,  besides  several 
other  settlements,  which  they  should  also  be  obliged 
to  defend ; and  finally,  that  there  was  no  danger 
that  these  forts  would  want  support,  since  it  was  the 
interest  of  Massachusetts,  by  whom  they  were  erected, 
to  maintain  them  as  a cover  to  their  frontier. 

When  these  reasons  were  given,  the  governor  dis- 
solved the  assembly  and  called  another,  to  whom  he 
recommended  the  same  measure  in  the  most  pressing 
terms;  telling  them,  “ that  it  was  of  the  last  con-  j 
sequence  to  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  the  i 
government ; that  their  refusal  would  lessen  them  J 
in  the  esteem  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  strip  j 


the  children  yet  unborn  of  their  natural  right;  ajxd 
deprive  their  brethren  wrho  were  then  hazarding 
their  lives  before  the  walls  of  Louisbourg  of  their 
just  expectations,  which  were  to  sit  down  on  that 
valuable  part  of  the  province.”  But  his  eloquence 
had  no  effect.  They  thought  it  unjust  to  burden 
their  constituents  with  an  expense  which  could  yield 
them  no  profit,  and  afford  them  no  protection. 

When  it  was  determined  that  New  Hampshire 
would  make  no  provision  for  fort  Dummer,  the  as- 
sembly of  Massachusetts  continued  its  usual  support, 
and  also  provided  for  the  other  posts  on  Connecticut 
river  and  its  branches,  which  were  within  the  limits 
of  New  Hampshire.  They  afterwards  petitioned 
the  king,  to  deduct  that  charge  out  of  the  reimburse- 
ment which  the  parliament  had  granted  to  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  Canada  expedition;  but  in  this 
they  were  defeated,  by  the  vigilance  and  address  of 
Thomlinson,  the  agent  of  New  Hampshire. 

Most  of  the  frontier  towns  of  New  Hampshire,  at 
that  time,  were  distinguished  by  no  other  than  by 
Indian  or  temporary  names.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  compare  them  with  their  present  names.  On 
Connecticut  river,  and  its  eastern  branches,  were 
Number-four,  Great,  Meadow,  Great  Fall,  Fort 
Dummer,  Upper  Ashuelot,  and  Lower  Ashuelot; 
now  respectively  called,  Charlestown,  Westmore- 
land, Walpole,  Hinsdale,  Keene,  and  Svvansey.  On 
Merrimack  river  and  its  branches  were,  Penacook, 
Suncook,  Contoocook,  New  Hopkinton,  Souhegan 
east,  and  Souhegan  west;  now  respectively  called. 
Concord,  Pembroke,  Boscawen,  Hopkinton,  Merri- 
mack, and  Amherst.  On  Pascataqua  river  and  its 
branches  were,  the  townships  of  Nottingham,  Bar- 
rington and  Rochester. 

Besides  the  forts  which  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  there  were  private  houses  enclosed 
with  ramparts,  or  palisades  of  timber,  to  which  the 
people  who  remained  on  the  frontiers  retired  ; these 
private  garrisoned  houses  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  owners.  The  danger  to  which  these 
distressed  people  were  constantly  exposed  did  not 
permit  them  to  cultivate  their  landfto  any  advan- 
tage. They  were  frequently  alarmed  when  at  labour 
in  their  fields,  and  obliged  either  to  repel  an  attack, 
or  make  a retreat.  Their  crops  were  often  injured, 
and  sometimes  destroyed,  either  by  their  cattle  get- 
ting into  the  fields  where  the  enemy  had  broken  the 
fences,  or  because  they  were  afraid  to  venture  out, 
to  collect  and  secure  the  harvest.  Their  cattle  and 
horses  were  frequently  killed  by  the  enemy,  who  cut 
the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  took  out  the  tongues, 
which  they  preserved  for  food,  by  drying  in  smoke. 
Sometimes  they  were  afraid  even  to  milk  their  cows, 
though  they  kept  them  in  pastures  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  forts.  When  they  went  abroad,  they 
were  always  armed  ; but  frequently  they  were  shut 
up  for  weeks  together  in  a state  of  inactivity. 

The  history  of  a war  on  the  frontiers  can  be  little 
else  than  a recital  of  the  exploits,  the  sufferings,  the 
escapes,  and  deliverances  of  individuals,  of  single 
families,  or  small  parties.  The  first  appearance  of 
the  enemy  on  the  western  frontier  was  at  the  Great 
Meadow,  sixteen  miles  above  fort  Dummer.  Two 
Indians  took  William  Phips,  as  he  was  hoeing  his 
corn.  When  they  had  carried  him  half  a mile,  one 
of  them  went  down  a steep  hill  to  fetch  something 
which  had  been  left.  In  his  absence,  Phips,  with 
his  own  hoe,  knocked  down  the  Indian  who  was 
with  him  ; then  seizing  his  gun,  shot  the  other  as  he 
ascended  the  hill.  Unfortunately,  meeting  with  three 
others  of  the  same  party,  they  killed  him.  The  In- 
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dian  whom  he  knocked  down  died  of  his  wound. 
The  same  week  they  killed  Josiah  Fisher  of  upper 
Ashuclot. 

No  other  damage  was  done  for  three  months, 
when  a party  of  twelve  Indians  approached  the  fort 
at  Great  Meadow,  and  took  Nehemiah  How,  who 
was  at  a little  distance  from  the  fort,  cutting  wood. 
The  fort  was  alarmed,  and  one  Indian  was  killed  by 
a shot  from  the  rampart;  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  rescue  the  prisoner.  As  they  were  leading  him 
away,  by  the  side  of  the  river,  they  espied  a canoe 
coming  down,  with  two  men,  at  whom  they  fired, 
and  killed  David  Rugg ; but  Robert  Baker  got  to 
the  opposite  shore  and  escaped.  Proceeding  farther, 
they  met  three  other  men,  who,  by  skulking  under 
the  bank,  got  safe  to  the  fort.  One  of  them  was 
Caleb  How,  the  prisoner’s  son.  When  they  came 
opposite  to  Number-four,  they  made  their  captive 
write  his  name  on  a piece  of  bark,  and  left  it  there. 
Having  travelled  seven  days  westward,  they  came 
to  a lake,  where  they  found  five  canoes,  with  corn, 
pork,  and  tobacco.  In  these  canoes  they  embarked; 
and  having  stuck  the  scalp  of  David  Rugg  on  a pole, 
proceeded  to  the  fort  at  Crown  Point,  where  How 
received  humane  treatment  from  the  French.  He 
was  then  carried  down  to  Quebec,  where  he  died  in 
zison.  He  was  a useful  man,  greatly  lamented  by 
is  friends  and  fellow-captives. 

(1746.)  The  next  spring,  a party  of  Indians  ap- 
peared at  Number-four,  where  they  took  John 
Spafford,  Isaac  Parker,  and  Stephen  Farnsworth,  as 
they  were  driving  a team.  Their  cattle  were  found 
dead,  with  their  tongues  cut  out.  The  men  were 
carried  to  Canada,  and,  after  some  time,  returned 
to  Boston,  in  a flag  of  truce. 

Within  a few  days  a large  party,  consisting  of 
fifty,  laid  a plan  to  surprise  the  fort,  at  Upper 
Ashuelot.  They  hid  themselves  in  a swamp,  in  the 
evening,  intending  to  wait  till  the  men  had  gone 
out  to  their  work,  in  the  morning,  and  then  rush 
in.  Ephraim  Dorman,  who  was  abroad  very  early, 
discovered  them  and  gave  the  alarm.  He  bravely 
defended  himself  against  two  Indians,  and  stripped 
one  of  his  blanket  and  gun,  which  he  carried  into 
the  fort.  John  Bullard,  and  the  wife  of  Daniel 
M'Kenny,  were  killed.  Nathan  Blake  was  taken 
and  carried  to  Canada,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
They  burned  several  houses  and  barns  ; and  from 
the  human  bones  found  among  the  ashes,  it  was 
thought  that  some  of  the  enemy  fell  and  were  con- 
cealed in  the  flames. 

About  the  same  time  a party  came  down  to  New 
Hopkinton,  where  they  entered  a garrisoned  house, 
and  found  the  people  asleep,  the  door  having  been 
left  open  by  one  who  had  risen  early  and  gone  out 
to  hunt.  Eight  persons  were  thus  taken  ; Samuel 
Burbank  and  his  two  sons,  David  Woodwell,  his 
wife,  two  sons,  and  a daughter.  Burbank  and  the 
wife  of  Woodwell  died  in  captivity.  Woodwell  and 
three  of  the  children  returned  in  a flag  of  truce 
to  Boston. 

The  enemy  were  scattered  in  small  parties,  on  all 
the  frontiers.  At  Number-four,  some  women  went 
out  to  milk  their  cows,  with  Major  Josiah  Willard, 
and  several  soldiers  for  their  guard  : eight  Indians, 
who  were  concealed  in  a barn,  fired  on  them,  and 
killed  Seth  Putnam ; as  they  were  scalping  him, 
Willard  and  two  more  fired  on  them,  and  mortally 
wounded  two,  whom  their  companions  earned  off. 

At  Cantoocook,  five  white  men  and  a negro  were 
fired  at.  Elisha  Cook  and  the  nepro  were  killed. 
Thomas  Jones  was  taken,  and  died  in  Canada. 


At  lower  Ashuelot,  they  took  Timothy  Brown  aD<! 
Robert  Moffat,  who  were  carried  to  Canada,  and 
returned.  At  the  same  time  a party  lay  about  the 
fort  at  upper  Ashuelot.  As  one  of’ them  knocked 
at  the  gate  in  the  night,  the  c-entinel  fired  through 
the  gate,  and  gave  him  a mortal  wound. 

The  danger  thus  increasing,  a reinforcement  was 
sent  by  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  to  these  dis- 
tressed towns.  Captain  Paine,  with  a troop,  came 
to  Number-four;  and  about  twenty  of  his  men,  going 
to  view  the  place  where  Putnam  was  killed,  fell  into 
an  ambush.  The  enemy  rose  and  fired,  and  ithen 
endeavoured  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Captain  Phi- 
neas  Stevens,  with  a party,  rushed  out  to  their  re- 
lief: a skirmish  ensued,  in  which  five  men  were 
killed  on  each  side,  and  one  of  ours  was  taken. 
The  Indians  left  some  of  their  guns  and  blankets 
behind. 

In  about  a month  after  this,  another  engagement 
happened  at  the  same  place.  As  Captain  Stevens 
and  Captain  Brown  were  going  into  the  meadow,  to 
look  for  their  horses,  the  dogs  discovered  an  ambush, 
which  put  the  men  into  a posture  for  action,  and 
gave  them  the  advantage  of  the  first  fire.  After  a 
sharp  encounter,  the  enemy  were  driven  into  a 
swamp,  drawing  away  several  of  their  dead.  In  this 
action  only  one  man  was  lost.  Several  blankets, 
hatchets,  spears,  guns,  and  other  things,  were  left 
on  the  ground,  which  were  sold  for  forty  pounds  old 
tenor.  This  was  reckoned  “ a great  booty  from 
such  beggarly  enemies.” 

At  Bridgman’s  fort  near  fort  Dummer,  William 
Robins  and  James  Baker  were  killed  in  a meadow. 
Daniel  How  and  John  Beeman  were  taken.  How 
killed  one  of  the  Indians  before  he  was  taken. 

When  the  people  wanted  bread  they  were  obliged 
to  go  to  the  mills  with  a guard,  every  place  being 
full  of  danger.  A party  who  went  to  Hinsdale’s 
mill,  with  Colonel  Willard  at  their  head,  in  search- 
ing round  the  mill,  discovered  an  ambush.  The 
enemy  were  put  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  their  packs. 

At  Number-four,  one  Phillips  was  killed;  and  as 
some  of  the  people  were  bringing  him  into  the  fort, 
they  urere  fired  upon;  but  none  were  hurt.  Having 
burned  some  buildings,  and  killed  some  cattle,  the 
enemy  went  and  ambushed  the  road  near  Winches- 
ter, where  they  killed  Joseph  Rawson. 

Whilst  the  upper  settlements  were  thus  suffering, 
the  lower  towns  did  not  escape.  A party  of  Indians 
came  down  to  Rochester,  within  twenty  miles  of 
Portsmouth.  Five  men  were  at  work  in  a field, 
having  their  arms  at  hand.  The  Indians  concealed 
themselves ; one  of  them  fired,  with  a view  to  indue*© 
the  men  to  discharge  their  pieces,  which  they  did. 
The  enemy  then  rushed  upon  them  before  they 
could  load  again.  They  retreated  to  a small  de- 
serted house,  and  fastened  the  door.  The  Indians 
tore  off  the  roof,  and  with  their  guns  and  tomahawks 
dispatched  John  Wentworth  and  Gersham  Downs. 
They  wounded  John  Richards;  and  then  cross- 
ing over  to  another  road,  came  upon  some  men  who 
were  at  work  in  a field,  all  of  whom  escaped ; but 
they  took  Jonathan  Door,  a boy,  as  he  was  sitting 
on  a fence.  Richards  wms  kindly  used,  his  wounds 
were  healed,  and  after  eighteen  months  he  was  sent 
to  Boston  in  a flag  of  truce.  Door  lived  with  the 
Indians,  and  acquired  their  manners  and  habits; 
but,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  returned  to  his 
native  place. 

Soon  after  this,  another  man  was  killed  at  Ro- 
chester. Two  men  were  surprised,  and  taken  at 
Contoocook;  and  a large  party  of  Indians  lay  in 
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ambush  at  Penacook,  with  an  intention  to  attack 
the  people,  while  assembled  for  public  worship ; but 
seeing  them  go  armed  to  their  devotions,  they  waited 
till  the  next  morning,  when  they  killed  five  and  took 
two. 

In  these  irritating  skirmishes  the  summer  was 
Spent;  till  a large  body  of  French  and  Indians  at- 
tacked Fort  Massachusetts,  at  Hoosuck.  This  fort 
was  lost  for  want  of  ammunition  to  defend  it.  After 
this  success,  the  enemy  remained  quiet  during  the 
rest  of  the  summer. 

The  prospect  of  an  expedition  to  Canada  had  in- 
duced many  of  the  soldiers  who  were  posted  on  the 
frontiers  to  enlist  into  the  regiments,  because  they 
preferred  active  service  to  the  dull  routine  of  a gar- 
rison. The  defence  of  the  western  posts  was  not 
only  hazardous,  but  ineffectual;  and  some  persons 
in  the  north-western  part  of  Massachusetts  thought 
it  inexpedient  to  be  at  the  charge  of  defending  a 
territory  which  was  out  of  their  jurisdiction.  Their 
petitions  prevailed  with  the  assembly,  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  the  western  parts  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  inhabitants  were  then  obliged  to  quit 
their  estates.  They  deposited  in  the  earth  such  fur- 
niture and  utensils  as  could  be  saved  by  that  means; 
they  carried  off  on  horseback  such  as  were  portable  ; 
and  the  remainder,  with  their  buildings,  was  left  as 
a prey  to  the  enemy,  who  came  and  destroyed,  or 
carried  away,  what  they  pleased.  Four  families, 
who  remained  in  Shattuck’s  Fort,  (Hinsdale),  de- 
fended it  against  a party  of  Indians,  who  attempted 
to  burn  it.  Six  men  only  were  left  in  the  fort  at 
Number-four,  who  in  the  following  winter  deserted 
it;  and  it  was  wholly  destitute  for  two  months. 
In  this  time  some  gentlemen,  who  understood  the 
true  interest  of  the  country,  prevailed  on  the  assem- 
bly of  Massachusetts  to  resume  the  protection  of 
those  deserted  places ; and  to  employ  a sufficiency 
of  men,  not  only  to  garrison  them,  but  to  range  the 
woods,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

(1747.)  In  the  latter  end  of  March,  Captain 
Phinehas  Stevens,  who  commanded  a ranging  com- 
pany of  thirty  men,  came  to  Number-four;  and, 
finding  the  fort  entire,  determined  to  keep  possession 
of  it.  He  had  not  been  there  many  days,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  a very  large  party  of  French  and 
Indians,  commanded  by  M.  Debeline.  The  dogs, 
by  their  barking,  discovered  that  the  enemy  was 
near;  which  caused  the  gate  to  be  kept  shut  beyond 
the  usual,  time.  One  man  went  out  to  make  dis- 
covery, and  was  fired  on ; but  returned  with  a slight 
wound  only.  The  enemy,  finding  that  they  were 
discovered,  arose  from  their  concealment,  and  fired 
at  the  fort  on  all  sides.  The  wind  being  high,  they 
set  fire  to  the  fences  and  log-houses,  till  the  fort  was 
surrounded  by  flames.  Captain  Stevens  took  the 
most  prudent  measures  for  his  security;  keeping 
every  vessel  full  of  water,  and  digging  trenches  un- 
der the  walls  in  several  places;  so  that  a man  might 
creep  through,  and  extinguish  any  fire  which  might 
catch  on  the  outside  of  the  walls.  The  fire  of  the 
fences  did  not  reach  the  fort ; nor  did  the  flaming 
arrows  which  they  incessantly  shot  against  it  take 
effect.  Having  continued  this  mode  of  attack  for 
two  days,  accompanied  with  hideous  shouts  and  yells; 
they  prepared  a wheel  carriage,  loaded  with  dry 
faggots,  to  be  pushed  before  them,  that  they  might 
Bet  fire  to  the  fort.  Before  they  proceeded  to  this 
operation,  they  demanded  a cessation  of  arms  till 
the  sun-rising,  which  was  granted.  In  the  morning, 
Debeline  came  up  with  fifty  men,  and  a flag  of  truce, 
which  he  stuck  in  the  ground.  He  demanded  a 


parley,  which  was  agreed  to.  A French  officer, 
with  a soldier  and  an  Indian,  then  advanced;  and 
proposed  that  the  garrison  should  bind  up  a quantity 
of  provisions  with  their  blankets,  and  having  laid 
down  their  arms,  should  be  conducted  prisoners  to 
Montreal.  Another  proposal  was,  that  the  two  com- 
manders should  meet,  and  that  an  answer  should 
then  be  given.  Stevens  met  the  French  commander, 
who,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  began  to  en- 
force his  proposal,  by  threatening  to  storm  the  fort, 
and  put  every  man  to  death,  if  they  should  refuse  his 
terms,  and  kill  one  of  his  men.  Stevens  answered, 
that  he  could  hearken  to  no  terms  till  the  last  extre- 
mity; that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
fort,  and  was  determined  to  maintain  it,  till  he 
should  be  convinced  that  the  Frenchman  could  per- 
form what  he  had  threatened.  He  added,  that  it 
was  poor  encouragement  to  surrender,  if  they  were 
all  to  be  put  to  the  sword  for  killing  one  man,  when 
it  was  probable  they  had  already  killed  more.  The 
Frenchman  replied,  “ Go  and  see  if  your  men  dare 
to  fight  any  longer,  and  give  me  a quick  answer.” 
Stevens  returned,  and  asked  his  men  whether  they 
would  fight  or  surrender.  They  unanimously  deter- 
mined to  fight.  This  was  immediately  made  known 
to^  the  enemy,  who  renewed  their  shouting  and  firing 
all  that  day  and  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  they  requested  another  cessation  for  two  hours. 
Two  Indians  came  with  a flag,  and  proposed,  that 
if  Stevens  would  sell  them  provisions  they  would 
withdraw.  He  answered,  that  to  sell  them  provi- 
sions for  money  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions; but  that  he  would  pay  them  five  bushels  of 
corn  for  every  captive,  for  whom  they  would  give  a 
hostage,  till  the  captive  could  be  brought  from  Ca- 
nada. After  this  answer,  a few  guns  were  fired,  and 
the  enemy  were  seen  no  more. 

In  this  furious  attack  from  a starving  enemy  no 
lives  were  lost  in  the  fort,  and  two  men  only  were 
wounded.  No  men  could  have  behaved  with  more  in- 
trepidity in  the  midst  of  such  threatening  danger.  An 
express  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Boston,  and 
the  news  was  there  received  with  great  joy.  Com- 
modore Sir  Charles  Knowles  was  so  highly  pleased 
with  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Stevens,  that  he  presented 
him  with  a valuable  and  elegant  sword,  as  a reward 
for  his  bravery.  From  this  circumstance,  the  town- 
ship, when  it  was  incorporated,  took  the  name  of 
Charlestown. 

Small  parties  of  the  enemy  kept  hovering,  and 
sometimes  discovered  themselves.  Sergeant  Phelps 
killed  one  near  the  fort,  and  escaped  unhurt,  though 
fired  upon  and  pursued  by  two  others. 

Other  parties  went  farther  down  the  country;  and 
at  Rochester  they  ambushed  a company  who  were 
at  work  in  a field.  The  ambush  was  discovered  by 
three  lads,  John  and  George  Place,  and  Paul  Jen- 
nens.  The  Indians  fired  upon  them.  John  Place 
returned  the  fire  and  wounded  an  Indian.  Jennens 
presented  his  gun  but  did  not  fire;  this  prevented 
the  enemy  from  rushing  upon  them,  till  the  men 
from  the  field  came  to  their  relief  and  put  the  In- 
dians to  flight. 

At  Penacook,  a party  of  the  enemy  discovered 
themselves  by  firing  at  some  cattle.  They  were 
pursued  by  fifty  men,  and  retreated  with  such  pre- 
cipitation as  to  leave  their  packs  and  blankets  with 
other  things  behind.  One  man  had  his  arm  broken 
in  this  conflict.  About  the  same  time  a man  was 
killed  there  who  had  just  returned  from  Cape  Bre- 
ton, after  an  absence  of  two  years.  Another  was 
killed  at  Suncook;  and  at  Nottingham,  Robert 
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Beard.  John  Folsom,  and  Elizabeth  Simpson  suf- 
fered the  same  fate. 

In  the  autumn,  Major  Willard  and  Captain  Alex- 
ander wounded  and  took  a Frenchman,  near  Win- 
chester, who  was  conducted  to  Boston  and  returned 
to  Canada.  Soon  after,  the  enemy  burned  Bridg- 
man’s fort  (Hinsdale),  and  killed  several  persons, 
and  took  others  from  that  place,  and  from  Number- 
four  in  the  ensuing  winter.  No  pursuit  could  be 
made,  because  the  garrison  was  not  provided  with 
6now-shoes,  though  many  hundreds  had  been  paid 
for  by  the  government. 

(1748.)  The  next  spring,  Captain  Stevens  was 
again  appointed  to  command  at  Number-four,  with 
a garrison  of  100  men;  Captain  Humphrey  Hobbs 
being  second  in  command.  A scouting  party  of 
eighteen  was  sent  out  under  Capt.  Eleazer  Melvin. 
They  discovered  two  canoes  in  Lake  Champlain,  at 
which  they  fired.  The  fort  at  Crown  Point  was 
alarmed,  and  a party  came  out  to  intercept  them. 
Melvin  crossed  their  track  and  came  back  to  West 
Rivor,  where  as  his  men  were  diverting  themselves 
by  shooting  salmon,  the  Indians  suddenly  came 
upon  them  and  killed  six.  The  others  came  in  at 
different  times  to  Fort  Dummer. 

On  a Sabbath  morning,  at  Rochester,  the  wife  of 
Jonathan  Hodgdon  was  taken  by  the  Indians  as  she 
was  going  to  milk  her  cows;  she  called  aloud  to  her 
husband;  the  Indians  would  have  kept  her  quiet; 
but  as  she  persisted  in  calling  they  killed  her.,  ap- 
parently contrary  to  their  intentions.  Her  husband 
heard  her  cries,  and  came  to  her  assistance  at  the 
instant  of  her  death.  His  gun  missed  fire  and  he 
escaped.  The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  action  pre- 
vented greater  mischief. 

The  next  month,  they  killed  three  men  belonging 
to  Hinsdale’s  fort,  Nathan  French,  Joseph  Richard- 
son, and  John  Frost.  Seven  were  taken;  one  of 
whom,  William  Bickford,  died  of  his  wounds.  Capt. 
Hobbs  and  forty  men  being  on  a scout  near  West 
River,  were  surprised  by  a party  of  Indians,  with 
whom  they  had  a smart  encounter  of  three  hours 
continuance.  Hobbs  left  the  ground,  having  had 
three  men  killed  and  four  wounded.  The  same 
party  of  the  enemy  killed  two  men  and  took  nine, 
between  fort  Hinsdale  and  fort  Dummer. 

(1749.)  The  cessation  of  arms  between  the  belli- 
gerent powers  did  not  wholly  put  a stop  to  the  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy ; for  after  it  was  known  here, 
and  after  the  garrison  of  Number-four  was  with- 
drawn, excepting  fifteen  men,  Obadiah  Sortwell  was 
killed,  and  a son  of  Capt.  Stevens  was  taken  and 
carried  to  Canada,  but  he  was  released  and  returned. 

During  this  affecting  scene  of  devastation  and 
captivity,  there  were  no  instances  of  deliberate  mur- 
der nor  torture  exercised  on  those  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians;  and  even  the  old  custom  of 
making  them  run  the  gauntlet  was  in  most  cases 
omitted.  On  the  contrary  there  is  an  universal 
testimony  from  the  captives  who  survived  and  re- 
turned, in  favour  of  the  humanity  of  their  captors. 
When  feeble,  they  assisted  them  in  travelling;  and 
in  cases  of  distress  from  want  of  provision,  they 
shared  wilh  them  an  equal  proportion.  A singular 
instance  of  moderation  deserves  remembrance.  An 
Indian  had  surprised  a man  at  Ashuelot;  the  man 
asked  for  quarter,  and  it  was  granted : whilst  the 
Indian  was  preparing  to  bind  him,  he  seized  the 
Indian’s  gun,  and  shot  him  in  one  arm.  The  In- 
dian, however,  secured  him ; but  took  no  other  re- 
venge than,  with  a kick,  to  say  “You  dog,  how 
could  you  treat  me  so  ?”  The  gentlemaD  from  whom 


this  information  came,  had  frequently  heard  the 
story  both  from  the  captive  and  the  captor.  The 
latter  related  it  as  an  instance  of  English  perfidy 
the  former  of  Indian  lenity. 

There  was  a striking  difference  between  the 
manner  in  which  this  war  was  managed,  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  The  latter  kept  out  small  p-arties  con- 
tinually engaged  in  killing,  scalping,  and  taking 
prisoners;  who  were  sold  in  Canada  and  redeemed 
by  their  friends  at  a great  expense.  By  this  mode 
of  conduct,  the  French  made  their  enemies  pay  the 
whole  charge  of  their  predatory  excursions,  besides 
reaping  a handsome  profit  to  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  attended  only  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontiers;  and  that  in  such  a manner, 
as  to  leave  them  for  the  most  part  insecure.  No 
parties  were  sent  to  harass  the  settlements  of  the 
French.  If  the  whole  country  of  Canada  could  not 
be  subdued,  nothing  less  could  be  attempited.  Men 
were  continually  kept  in  pay,  and  in  expectation  of 
service,  but  spent  their  time  either  in  garrisons,  or 
camps,  or  in  guarding  provisions  when  sent  to  the 
several  forts.  Though  large  rewards  were  promised 
for  scalps  and  prisoners,  scarcely  any  were  ob- 
tained unless  by  accident.  A confusion  of  councils, 
and  a multiplicity  of  directors,  caused  frequent 
changes  of  measures,  and  delays  in  the  execution  of 
them.  The  forts  were  ill  supplied  with  ammunition, 
provisions,  clothing,  and  snow-shoes.  When  an 
alarm  happened,  it  wras  necessary  either  to  bake 
bread,  or  dress  meat,  or  cast  bullets,  before  a pursuit 
could  be  made.  The  French  gave  commissions  to 
none  but  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
some  exploit.  Among  us,  persons  frequently  ob- 
tained preferment  for  themselves  or  their  friends, 
by  making  their  court  to  governors,  and  promoting 
favourite  measures  in  town  meetings,  or  general  as- 
semblies. 

A community  recovering  from  a war,  like  an  in- 
dividual recovering  from  sickness,  is  sometimes  in 
danger  of  a relapse.  This  war  was  not  decisive, 
and  the  causes  which  kindled  it  were  not  removed. 
One  of  its  effects  was,  that  it  produced  a class  of 
men,  who,  having  been  for  a time  released  from 
laborious  occupations,  and  devoted  to  the  parade  of 
military  life,  did  not  readily  listen  to  the  calls  of 
industry'.  To  such  men  peace  was  burdensome, 
and  the  more  so,  because  they  had  not  the  advantage 
of  half  pay.  The  interval  between  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding war  was  not  long.  The  peace  took  place 
in  1749,  and  in  1754  there  was  a call  to  resume 
the  sword. 

Purchase  of  Mason* s claim — Controversy  about  repre- 
sentation— Plan  of  extending  the  settlements — Jea- 
lousy and  resentment  of  the  savages. 

Whilst  the  people  were  contending  with  an  enemy 
abroad,  an  attempt  was  making  at  home  to  revive 
the  old  claim  of  Mason,  which  their  fathers  had 
withstood,  and  which  for  many  years  had  lain  dor- 
mant, till  recalled  to  view  by  the  politicians  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  already  related.  After  Thomlinson 
had  engaged  with  Mason,  for  the  purchase  of  his 
title,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it,  till  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  lines  was  finished,  and  Went- 
worth was  established  in  the  seat  of  government 
and  in  the  office  of  surveyor  of  the  woods.  (1744.) 
The  agreement  which  Thomlinson  had  made,  was  in 
behalf  of  the  representatives  of  New  Hampshire  ; 
and  the  instrument  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor,  who  sent  it  to  the  house  for  their  perusal 
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and  consideration.  It  lay  on  their  table  a long 
time,  without  any  formal  notice.  Quickening  mes- 
sages were  sent  time  after  time;  but  the  affairs  of 
the  war,  and  Mason’s  absence  at  sea,  and  in  the 
expedition  to  Louisbourg,  where  he  had  a company, 
together  with  a disinclination  in  the  house,  which 
was  of  a different  complexion  from  that  in  1739, 
prevented  any  thing  from  being  done. 

(1745.)  In  the  mean  time  Mason  suffered  a fine 
and  recovery,  by  which  the  entail  was  docked,  in 
the  courts  of  New  Hampshire,  and  he  became  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  selling  his  interest.  He  also 
presented  a memorial  to  the  assembly,  in  which  he 
told  them  that  he  would  wait  no  longer;  and  unless 
they  would  come  to  some  resolution,  he  should  take 
their  silence  as  a refusal.  (1746.)  Intimations  were 
given,  that  if  they  should  not  ratify  the  agreement, 
a sale  would  be  made  to  other  persons,  who  stood 
ready  to  purchase.  At  length  the  house  came  to  a 
resolution,  “ that  they  would  comply  with  the  agree- 
ment, and  pay  the  price ; and  that  the  waste  lands 
should  be  granted  by  the  general  assembly,  to  the 
inhabitants,  as  they  should  think  proper.”  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  treat  with  Mason  about 
fulfilling  his  agreement,  and  to  draw  the  proper  in- 
struments of  conveyance ; but  he  had  on  the  same 
day,  by  deed  of  sale,  for  the  sum  of  15002.  currency, 
conveyed  his  whole  interest  to  twelve  persons,  in 
fifteen  shares.  When  the  house  sent  a message  to 
the  council  to  inform  them  of  this  resolution,  the 
council  objected  to  that  clause  of  the  resolution, 
“ that  the  lands  be  granted  by  the  general  assem- 
bly,” as  contrary  to  the  royal  commission  and  in- 
structions ; but  if  the  house  would  address  the  king, 
for  leave  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  they  said  that  they 
were  content. 

These  transactions  raised  a great  ferment  among 
the  people.  Angry  and  menacing  words  were  plen- 
tifully thrown  out  against  the  purchasers  ; but  they 
had  prudently  taken  care  to  file  in  the  recorder’s 
office  a deed  of  quit-claim  to  all  the  towns  which  had 
been  settled  and  granted  within  the  limits  of  their 
purchase.  In  this  quit-claim  they  inserted  a clause 
in  the  following  words  : “ excepting  and  reserving 
our  respective  rights,  titles,  inheritance,  and  pos- 
sessions, which  we  heretofore  had,  in  common  or 
severalty,  as  inhabitants  or  proprietors  of  houses  or 
lands,  within  any  of  the  towns,  precipcts,  districts, 
or  villages  aforesaid.”  This  precaution  had  not  at 
first  its  effect.  A committee  of  both  houses  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  matter,  and  they  reported, 
that  “ for  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to 
prevent  future  difficulty,  it  would  be  best  for  the 
province  to  purchase  the  claim,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants ; provided  that  the  pur- 
chasers would  sell  it  for  the  cost  and  charges.”  This 
report  was  accepted,  concurred,  and  consented  to, 
by  every  lyanch  of  the  legislature.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  consult  counsel,  and  agree  on 
proper  instruments  of  conveyance.  The  same  day, 
this  committee  met  with  the  purchasers,  and  con- 
ferred on  the  question,  whether  they  would  sell  on 
the  terms  proposed  ? At  the  conference,  the  pur- 
chasers appeared  to  be  divided,  and  agreed  so  far 
only,  as  to  withdraw  their  deed  from  the  recorder’s 
office.  The  committee  reported  that  they  could 
make  no  terms  with  the  purchasers ; in  consequence 
of  which  the  deed  was  again  lodged  in  the  office 
and  recorded. 

Much  blame  was  cast  on  the  purchasers,  for  clan- 
destinely taking  a bargain  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
assembly  They  said  in  their  vindication,  “ that 


they  saw  no  prospect  of  an  effectual  purchase  by  th* 
assembly,  though  those  of  them  who  were  members 
voted  for  it,  and  did  what  thev  could  to  encourage 
it;  that  they  would  have  gladly  given  Mason  as 
much  money  for  his  private  quit-claim  to  their  se- 
veral rights  in  the  townships  already  granted  and 
settled;  that  Mason’s  claim  had  for  many  years 
hung  over  the  province,  and  that  on  every  turn  they 
had  been  threatened  with  a proprietor;  that  Mason’s 
deed  to  a committee  of  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of 
that  province,  for  a tract  of  land  adjoining  the  boun- 
dary line,  had  been  entered  on  the  records,  and  a 
title  under  it  set  up,  in  opposition  to  grants  made 
by  the  governor  and  council ; that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  where  this  evil  would  stop,  and  therefore  they 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  prevent  any  farther  ef- 
fects of  it,  by  taking  up  with  his  offer,  especially 
as  they  knew  that  he  might  have  made  a more  ad- 
vantageous bargain,  with  a gentlemen  of  fortune  in 
the  neighbouring  province  ; but  that  they  were  still 
willing  to  sell  their  interest  to  the  assembly,  for  the 
cost  and  charges ; provided  that  the  land  be  granted 
by  the  governor  and  council;  and  that  the  agreement 
be  madewithin  one  month  from  the  date  of  their  letter.” 

Within  that  month  the  alarm  caused  by  the  ap- 
proach of  D’Anville’s  fleet  put  a stop  to  the  nego- 
ciation.  After  that  danger  was  over,  the  affair  was 
revived;  but  the  grand  difficulty  subsisted.  The 
purchasers  would  not  sell,  but  on  condition  that  the 
lands  should  be  granted  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil. (1747.)  The  assembly  thought  that  they  could 
have  no  security  that  the  land  would  be  granted  to 
the  people  ; because  the  governor  and  council  might 
grant  it  to  themselves,  or  to  their  dependents,  or  to 
strangers,  and  the  people  who  had  paid  for  it  might 
be  excluded  from  the  benefit  which  they  had  pur- 
chased. A proposal  was  afterwards  made,  that  the 
sale  should  be  to  feoffees  in  trust  for  the  people; 
and  a form  of  a deed  for  this  purpose  was  drawn. 
To  this  proposal,  the  purchasers  raised  several  ob- 
jections ; and  as  the  assembly  had  not  voted  any 
money  to  make  the  purchase,  they  declined  signing 
the  deed;  and  no  farther  efforts  being  made  by  the 
assembly,  the  purchase  rested  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors.  In  1749  they  took  a second  deed,  com- 
prehending all  the  Masonian  grants,  from  Naum- 
keag  to  Pascataqua;  whereas  the  former  deed  was 
confined  to  the  lately  established  boundaries  of 
New  Hampshire.  This  latter  deed  was  not  record- 
ed till  1753. 

(1748.)  After  they  had  taken  their  first  deed  the 
Masonians  began  to  grant  townships,  and  continued 
granting  them  to  petitioners,  often  without  fees, 
and  always  without  quit-rents.  They  quieted  the 
proprietors  of  the  towns  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Merrimack,  which  had  been  granted  by  Massachu- 
setts, before  the  establishment  of  the  line ; so  that 
they  went  on  peaceably  with  their  settlements.  The 
terms  of  their  grants  were,  that  the  grantees  should, 
within  a limited  time,  erect  mills  and  meeting-houses, 
clear  out  roads,  and  settle  ministers.  In  every  town- 
ship, they  reserved  one  right  for  the  first  settled  mi- 
nister, another  for  a parsonage,  and  a third  for  a 
school.  They  also  reserved  fifteen  rights  for  them- 
selves, and  two  for  the>  attorneys ; all  of  which 
were  to  be  free  from  taxes,  till  sold  or  occupied. 
By  virtue  of  these  grants,  many  townships  were 
settled,  and  the  interest  of  the  people  became  so 
united  with  that  of  the  proprietors,  that  the  preju 
dice  against  them  gradually  abated;  and,  at  length, 
even  some  who  had  been  the  most  violent  opposers, 
acquiesced  in  the  safety  and  policy  of  their  measures, 
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though  they  could  not  concede  to  the  validity  of 
their  claim. 

The  heirs  of  Allen  menaced  them  by  advertise- 
ments, and  warned  the  people  against  accepting 
their  grants.  They  depended  on  the  recognition  of 
Allen’s  purchase,  in  the  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  validity;  and  sup- 
posed, that  because  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  king- 
dom were  consulted,  and  employed  in  framing  that 
charter,  they  must  have  had  evidence  of  the  justice 
of  his  pretensions,  before  such  a reservation  could 
have  been  introduced  into  it.  So  strong  was  the 
impression  which  this  argument  had  made  on  the 
minds  of  speculators  in  England,  that  large  sums 
had  been  offered  to  some  of  Allen’s  heirs  in  that 
kingdom  ; and  Thomlinson  himself,  the  first  mover 
of  the  purchase  from  Mason,  in  behalf  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, had  his  doubts;  and  would  have  persuaded 
the  associates  to  join  in  buying  Allen’s  title  also, 
even  at  the  price  of  2,000/.  sterling,  to  prevent  a 
more  expensive  litigation,  the  issue  of  which  would 
be  uncertain.  But  they,  being  vested  with  the  prin- 
cipal offices  of  government;  being  men  of  large 
property,  which  was  also  increased  by  this  purchase  ; 
and  having  satisfied  themselves  of  the  validity  of 
their  title,  by  the  opinions  of  some  principal  lawyers, 
both  here  and  in  England,  contented  themselves 
with  the  purchase  which  they  had  made ; and  by 
maintaining  their  possession,  extended  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  country  within  their  limits. 

The  words  of  the  original  grants  to  Mason  de- 
scribe an  extent  of  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  on  each 
side  of  the  province,  and  a line  to  cross  over  from 
the  end  of  one  line  of  sixty  miles  to  the  end  of  the 
other.  The  Masonian  proprietors  pleaded,  that  this 
cross  line  should  be  a curve,  because  no  other  line 
would  preserve  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea,  in  every  part  of  their  western  boundary.  No 
erson  had  any  right  to  contest  the  point  with  them 
ut  the  king.  It  was  not  for  the  interest  of  his  go- 
vernor and  council  to  object;  because  several  of 
them,  and  of  their  connexions,  were  of  the  Masonian 
propriety ; and  no  objection  was  made  by  any  other 
persons,  in  behalf  of  the  crown.  Surveyors  were 
employed,  at  several  times,  to  mark  this  curve  line; 
but  on  running,  first  from  the  southern,  and  then 
from  the  eastern  boundary,  to  the  river  Pemigewas- 
set,  they  could  not  make  the  lines  meet.  Contro- 
versies were  thus  engendered  between  the  grantees 
of  crown  lands  and  those  of  the  Masonians,  which 
subsisted  for  many  years.  In  some  cases,  the  dis- 
putes were  compromised,  and  in  others,  left  open  for 
litigation;  till,  by  the  revolution,  the  government 
fell  into  other  hands. 

This  was  not  the  only  controversy  which,  till  that 
period,  remained  undetermined.  When  the  exten- 
sion of  the  boundary  lines  gave  birth  to  a demand 
for  the  maintenance  of  fort  Dummer,  the  governor 
had  the  address  to  call  to  that  assembly,  into  which 
he  introduced  this  demand,  six  new  members,  who 
appeared  as  representatives  for  six  towns  and  dis- 
tricts, some  of  which  had  been  by  the  southern  line 
cut  off  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  supposed  that 
his  design  in  calling  these  members  was  to  facilitate 
the  adoption  of  fort  Dummer.  Other  towns,  which 
ought  to  have  had  the  same  privilege  extended  to 
them,  were  neglected.  When  the  new  members 
appeared  in  the  house,  the  secretary,  by  the  governor’s 
order,  administered  to  them  the  usual  oaths; 
after  which  they  were  asked,  in  the  name  of  the 
house,  by  wrhat  authority  they  came  thither  ? They 
answered  that  they  were  chosen  bv  virtue  of  a writ, 


in  the  king’s  name,  delivered  to  their  respective 
towns  and  districts  by  the  sheriff.  The  house  re- 
monstrated to  the  governor,  that  these  places  had 
no  right  by  law,  nor  by  custom,  to  send  persons  to 
represent  them,  and  then  debarred  them  from  the 
privilege  of  voting  in  the  choice  of  a speaker  : two 
only  dissenting  out  of  nineteen.  Several  sharp  mes- 
sages passed  between  the  governor  and  the  house  on 
that  occasion,  but  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  war, 
and  the  proposed  expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  obliged 
him  for  that  time  to  give  way,  and  suffer  his  new 
members  to  be  excluded  till  the  king’s  pleasure  could 
be  known. 

The  house  vindicated  their  proceedings,  by  ap- 
pealing to  their  records;  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  all  the  additions  which  had  been  made  to  the 
house  of  representatives  were  in  consequence  of 
their  own  votes,  either  issuing  a precept  themselves, 
or  requesting  the  governor  to  do  it;  from  which  they 
argued,  that  no  town  or  parish  ought  to  have  an^1 
writ  for  the  choice  of  a representative  but  by  a vote 
of  the  house,  or  by  an  act  of  the  assembly.  On  the 
other  side  it  was  alleged,  that  the  right  of  sending 
representatives  was  originally  founded  on  the  royal 
commission  and  instructions,  and  therefore  that  the 
privilege  might,  by  the  same  authority,  be  lawfully 
extended  to  the  new  towns,  as  the  king,  or  his  go- 
vernor, by  advice  of  council,  might  think  proper. 
The  precedents  on  both  sides  were  undisputed,  but 
neither  party  would  admit  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
the  other.  Had  this  difficulty  been  foreseen,  it 
might  have  been  prevented  when  the  triennial  act 
was  made  in  1727.  The  defects  of  that  law  began 
now  to  be  severely  felt,  but  could  not  be  remedied. 

The  dispute  having  thus  subsided,  was  not  revived 
during  the  war;  but  as  soon  as  the  peace  was  made, 
and  the  king  had  gone  on  a visit  to  his  German  do- 
minions, an  additional  instruction  wras  sent  from 
the  lords  justices,  who  presided  in  the  king’s  absence, 
directing  the  governor  to  dissolve  the  assembly  then 
subsisting;  and  when  another  should  be  called,  to 
issue  the  king’s  writ  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him 
to  make  out>  precepts  to  the  towns  and  districts, 
whose  representatives  had  been  before  excluded;  and 
that  when  they  should  be  chosen,  the  governor 
should  support  their  rights. 

Had  this  instruction  extended  to  all  the  other 
towns  in  the  province,  which  had  not  been  before 
represented,  it  might  have  been  deemed  equitable  ; 
but  as  it  respected  those  only  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  controversy,  it  appeared  to  be  grounded 
on  partial  information,  and  intended  to  strengthen 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  without  a due  regard 
to  the  privileges  of  the  people  at  large. 

(1749.)  The  party  in  opposition  to  the  governor 
became  more  acrimonious  than  ever.  Richard 
Waldron,  the  former  secretary,  and  the  confidential 
friend  of  Belcher,  appeared  in  the  new  assembly  and 
was  chosen  speaker.  The  governor  negatived  him  ; 
and  ordered  the  house  to  admit  the  new  members, 
and  choose  another  speaker.  They  denied  his  power 
of  negativing  their  speaker  and  of  introducing  new 
members.  The  style  of  his  messages  was  peremp- 
tory and  severe ; their  answers  and  remonstrances 
were  calm,  but  resolute,  and  in  some  instances  sa- 
tirical. Neither  party  would  yield;  no  business  was 
transacted,  though  the  assembly  met  about  once  in 
a month,  and  was  kept  alive,  by  adjournments  and 
prorogations,  for  three  years.  Had  he  dissolved 
them,  before  the  time  for  which  they  were  chosen 
had  expired,  he  knew,  that  in  all  probability,  the 
same  persons  would  be  re-elected. 
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The  effect  of  this  controversy  was  injurious  to 
the  governor,  as  well  as  to  the  people.  The  public 
bills  of  credit  had  depreciated  since  this  administra- 
tion began,  in  the  ratio  of  thirty  to  fifty-six  ; and 
the  value  of  the  governor’s  salary  had  declined  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  excise  could  neither  be 
formed  nor  collected  ; and  that  part  of  the  governor’s 
salary,  which  was  funded  upon  it,  failed.  The  trea- 
surer’s accounts  were  unsettled.  The  soldiers,  who 
had  guarded  the  frontiers  in  the  preceding  war,  were 
not  paid;  nor  were  their  muster-rolls  adjusted.  The 
public  records  of  deeds  were  shut  up ; for  the  re- 
corder’s time  having  expired,  and  the  appointment 
being  by  law  vested  in  the  assembly,  no  choice  could 
be  made.  No  authenticated  papers  could  be  ob- 
tained, though  the  agent  was  constantly  soliciting 
for  those  which  related  to  the  controversy  about  Fort 
Dummer,  at  that  time  before  the  king  and  council. 

(1750,  1751.)  When  the  situation  of  the  province 
was  known  in  England,  an  impression  to  its  dis- 
advantage was  made  on  the  minds  of  its  best  friends; 
and  they  even  imagined  that  the  governor’s  con- 
duct was  not  blameless.  The  language  at  court  was 
totally  changed.  The  people  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  had  formerly  been  ill  favour,  as  loyal  and  obe- 
dient subjects,  were  now  said  to  be  in  rebellion. 
Their  agent  was  frequently  reproached  and  morti- 
fied on  their  account,  and  was  under  great  appre- 
hension that  they  would  suffer,  not  only  in  their 
reputation,  but  in  their  interest.  The  agent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  continually  soliciting  for  repayment 
of  the  charges  of  maintaining  fort  Dummer,  and  it 
was  in  contemplation,  to  take  off  a large  district 
from  the  wrestirn  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to 
annex  it  to  Massachusetts,  to  satisfy  them  for  that 
expense.  Besides  this,  the  paper  money  of  the  co- 
lonies was  under  the  consideration  of  parliament  ; 
and  the  province  of  Massachusetts  was  rising  into 
favour  for  having  abolished  that  system  of  iniquity. 
The  same  justice  was  expected  of  New  Hampshire, 
since  they  had  the  same  means  in  their  power  by 
the  reimbursement  granted  to  them  by  parliament 
for  the  Cape  Breton  and  Canada  expeditions.  This 
money,  amounting  to  about  30,000/.  sterling,  clear 
of  all  fees  and  commissions,  had  lain  long  in  the 
treasury ; and  when  it  was  paid  to  the  agent,  he 
W'ould  have  placed  it  in  the  funds,  where  it  might 
have  yielded  an  interest  of  three  per  cent. ; but 
having  no  directions  from  the  assembly,  he  locked 
it  up  in  the  bank.  This  was  a clear  loss  to  them  of 
900/.  per  annum.  There  were  some  who  reflected 
on  the  agent,  as  if  he  had  made  an  advantage  to 
himself  of  this  money.  Had  he  done  it,  his  own 
capital  was  sufficient  to  have  answered  any  of  their 
demands  ; but  it  was  also  sufficient  to  put  him  above 
the  necessity  of  employing  their  money,  either  in 
trade  or  speculation. 

It  had  also  been  suggested,  that  Thomlinson,  at 
the  governor’s  request,  had  solicited  and  procured 
the  instruction,  which  had  occasioned  this  unhappy 
stagnation  of  business.  When  this  suggestion  came 
to  his  knowledge,  he  exculpated  himself  from  the 
charge  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  a leading 
member  of  the  assembly,  and  gave  a full  account  of 
the  matter  as  far  as  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 
He  said,  that  the  governor  himself  had  stated  the 
facts  in  his  letters  to  the  ministry ; concerning  his 
calling  of  the  new  members,  in  1745,  and  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  assembly,  with  the  reasons  given 
for  it;  and  had  desired  to  know  the  king’s  pleasure, 
and  to  have  directions  how  to  act.  That  the  minisl 
try,  without  any  exception  cr  hesitation,  had  pro- 


nounced his  conduct  conformable  to  his  duty.  That 
nevertheless,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  solemnly  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  consulted  counsel,  and  had 
summoned  him,  as  agent  of  the  piovince,  to  attend 
their  deliberation.  Their  result  was,  that  as  the 
crown  had  an  indisputable  right  to  incorporate  any 
town  in  England,  and  qualify  it  to  send  members 
to  parliament,  so  the  same  right  and  power  had 
been  legally  given  to  all  the  governors  in  America; 
by  means  of  which,  all  the  assemblies  in  the  king’s 
governments  had  increased  in  number,  as  the  colo 
nies  had  increased  in  settlements.  That  any  othei 
usage  in  calling  representatives  was  wrong ; al- 
though it  might  have  been  indulged  when  the  pro- 
vince was  under  the  same  governor  with  Massachu- 
setts. This  was  all  which  passed  before  the  addi- 
tional instruction  came  out,  which  was  sent  through 
the  hands  of  the  agent.  As  it  was  founded  on  a 
question  concerning  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  he  argued  the  absurdity  of  supposing, 
either  that  it  had  been  solicited,  or  that  any  attempt 
to  have  it  withdrawn  could  be  effectual.  His  advice 
was,  that  they  should  submit  to  it;  because,  that 
under  it,  they  would  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  pri- 
vileges with  their  fellow-subjects  in  England,  and 
in  the  other  colonies;  assuring  them,  that  the  then 
reigning  prince  had  never  discovered  the  least  in- 
clination to  infringe  the  constitutional  rights  of  any 
of  his  subjects. 

This  advice,  however  salutary,  had  not  the  in- 
tended effect.  Instead  of  submitting,  the  party  in 
opposition  to  the  governor  framed  a complaint  against 
him,  and  sent  it  to  London,  to  be  presented  to  the 
king.  If  they  could  have  prevailed,  their  next  mea- 
sure would  have  been,  to  recommend  a gentleman, 
Sir  William  Pepperell,  of  Massachusetts,  for  his 
successor.  This  manoeuvre  came  to  the  ears  of 
Thomlinson ; but  he  was  under  no  necessity  to  ex- 
ert himself  on  this  occasion,  for  the  person  to  whose 
care  the  address  was  intrusted,  considering  the  ab- 
surdity of  complaining  to  the  king  against  his  go- 
vernor for  acting  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  was 
advised  not  to  present  it.  This  disappointment  vexed 
the  opposition  to  such  a degree,  that  they  would 
have  gladly  dissolved  the  government,  and  put  them- 
selves under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  had 
it  been  in  their  power.  But  finding  all  their  efforts 
ineffectual  either  to  have  the  instruction  withdrawn, 
or  the  governor  removed,  they  consoled  themselves 
with  this  thought,  that  it  was  “better  to  have  two 
privileges  taken  from  them,  than  voluntarily  to  give 
up  one.” 

(1752.)  The  time  for  which  this  assembly  was 
elected,  having  expired,  a new  one  was  called  in  the 
same  manner.  They  came  together  with  a spirit  of 
moderation,  and  a disposition  to  transact  the  long 
neglected  business.  The  members  from  the  new 
towns  quietly  took  their  seats — an  unexceptionable 
speaker,  Meshech  Weare,  was  elected — a recorder 
was  appointed — a committee  was  chosen  to  settle 
the  treasurer’s  accounts — and  a vote  was  passed  for 
putting  the  reimbursement  money  into  the  public 
funds  in  England.  The  governor’s  salary  was  aug- 
mented, and  all  things  went  on  smoothly.  The 
party  which  had  been  opposed  to  the  governor,  de- 
clined in  number  and  virulence;  some  had  been  re- 
moved by  death,  others  were  softened  and  relaxed; 
a liberal  distribution  of  commissions,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, was  made  ; and  an  era  of  domestic  reconcilia 
tion  commenced. 

The  controversy  respecting  Fort  Dummer.  and 
the  fear  of  losing  a district  in  that  neighbour  bood, 
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quickened  the  governor  to  make  grants  of  several 
townships  in  that  quarter,  on  both  sides  of  Connec- 
ticut river,  chiefly  to  those  persons  who  claimed  the 
same  lands  under  the  Massachusetts  title.  The  w%r 
being  over,  the  old  inhabitants  returned  to  their 
plantations,  and  were  strengthened  by  additions  to 
their  number.  It  was  in  contemplation,  to  extend 
the  settlements  farther  up  Connecticut  river,  to  the 
Tich  meadows  of  Cohos.  The  plan  was  to  cut  a road 
to  that  place— to  lay  out  two  townships,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  and  opposite  to  each  other — to 
erect  stockades,  with  lodgments  for  20U  men  in  each 
township,  enclosing  a space  of  fifteen  acres,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  to  be  a citadel  containing  the 
public  buildings  and  granaries,  which  were  to  be 
large  enough  to  receive  all  the  inhabitants  and  their 
moveable  effects  in  case  of  necessity.  As  an  induce- 
ment to  people  to  remove  to  this  new  plantation, 
they  were  to  have  courts  of  judicature  and  other 
civil  privileges  among  themselves,  and  were  to  be 
under  strict  military  discipline.  A large  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  and  they  were 
the  rather  stimulated  to  undertake  it,  because  it 
was  feared  that  the  French,  who  had  already  begun 
to  encroach  on  the  territory  claimed  by  the  British 
crown,  would  take  possession  of  this  valuable  tract, 
if  it  should  be  left  unoccupied. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  a party  was  sent  up  in 
the  spring  of  1752  to  view  the  meadows  of  Cohos, 
and  lay  out  the  proposed  townships:  the  Indians 
observed  them,  and  suspected  their  intentions.  The 
land  was  theirs,  and  they  knew  its  value.  A party 
of  the  Arosaguntacook,  or  St.  Francis  tribe,  was  de- 
puted to  remonstrate  against  this  proceeding.  They 
*ame  to  the  fort  at  Number-four,  with  a flag  of  truce, 
pretending  that  they  had  not  heard  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  had  been  made  with  the  several  Indian 
tribes.  They  complained  to  Captain  Stevens,  of  the 
encroachment  which  was  meditating  on  their  land, 
and  said  that  they  could  not  allow  the  English  to 
settle  at  Cohos,  when  they  owned  more  land  already 
than  they  could  improve ; and,  that  if  this  settlement 
were  pursued,  they  should  think  the  English  had  a 
mind  for  war,  and  would  resist  them.  This  threat- 
ening being  communicated  to  the  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  by  him  to  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  threw  such  discouragement  on  the  pro- 
ject that  it  wa|  laid  aside. 

The  Indians  did  not  content  themselves  with  re- 
monstrating and  threatening.  Two  of  the  same 
tribe,  named  Sabatis  and  Christi,  came  to  Canter- 
bury, where  they  were  entertained  in  a friendly 
manner  for  more  than  a month;  at  their  departure, 
they  forced  away  two  negroes,  one  of  whom  escaped 
and  returned,  and  the  other  was  carried  to  Crown 
Point  and  sold  to  a French  officer.  A party  of  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  same  tribe,  commanded  by  Captain 
Moses,  met  with  four  young  men  who  were  hunting 
on  Baker’s  river.  One  of  these  was  John  Stark. 
When  he  found  himself  surprised  and  fallen  into 
their  hands,  he  called  to  his  brother  William  Stark, 
who  being  in  a canoe,  gained  the  opposite  shore  and 
escaped.  They  fired  at  the  canoe  and  killed  a young 
man  who  was  in  it.  John  received  a severe  beating 
from  the  Indians  for  alarming  his  brother.  They 
carried  him,  and  his  companion  Eastman,  up  Con- 
necticut river,  through  several  carrying  places,  and 
down  the  lake  Memphrimagog  to  the  head-quarters 
of  their  tribe.  There  they  dressed  him  in  their 
finest  robes,  and  adopted  him  as  a son.  This  early 
captivity,  from  which  he  was  redeemed,  qualified 
him  to  be  an  expert  partisan  in  the  succeeding  war; 


from  which  station,  he  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier -general  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

(1753.)  The  next  year  Sabatis,  with  another 
Indian  named  Plausawa,  came  to  Canterbury; 
where,  being  reproached  with  the  misconduct  re- 
specting the  negroes,  he  and  his  companion  behaved 
in  an  insolent  manner.  Several  persons  treated 
them  freely  with  strong  liquor.  One  followed  them 
into  the  woods,  and  killed  them,  and,  by  the  help 
of  another,  buried  them ; but  so  shallow,  that  their 
bodies  were  devoured  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  their 
bones  lay  on  the  ground.  By  the  treaties  of  peace, 
it  had  been  stipulated  on  the  one  part,  that  if  any 
of  the  Indians  should  commit  an  act  of  hostility 
against  the  English,  their  young  men  should  join 
with  the  English  in  reducing  such  Indians  to  sub- 
mission ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  an  Eng- 
lishman should  injure  any  of  them,  no  private  re- 
venge should  be  taken ; but  application  should  be 
made  to  the  government  for  justice.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  a confefence  being  held  with  the 
eastern  Indians  by  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, a present  was  made  to  the  Arosaguntacook 
tribe,  expressive  of  an  intention  to  wipe  away  the 
blood.  They  accepted  the  present,  and  ratified 'the 
peace  which  had  been  made  i-n  1749. 

(1754.)  The  two  men  who  killed  Sabatis  and 
Plausawa  were  apprehended  and  brought  to  Ports- 
mouth. A bill  was  found  against  them  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  they  were  confined  in  irons.  In  the 
night,  before  the  day  appointed  for  their  trial,  an 
armed  mob  from  the  country,  with  axes  and  crows, 
forced  the  prison,  and  carried  them  off  in  triumph. 
A proclamation  was  issued,  and  a reward  offered  by 
the  governor,  for  apprehending  the  rioters ; but  no 
discovery  was  made,  and  the  action  was  even  deemed 
meritorious.  The  next  summer  another  conference 
was  held  at  Falmouth,  at  which  commissioners  from 
New  Hampshire  assisted.  The  Arosaguntacooke 
did  not  attend,  but  sent  a message,  purporting  that 
the  blood  was  not  wiped  away.  The  commissioners 
from  New  Hampshire  made  a handsome  present  to 
all  the  Indians  who  appeared  at  this  conference; 
w hich  ended  as  usual,  in  the  promise  of  peace  and 
friendship. 

The  last  French  and  Indian  war,  which  terminated  in 
the  conquest  of  Canada.  Controversy  concerning 
the  land  westward  of"  Connecticut  river. 

By  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chappelle,  in  1748,  it  was 
stipulated,  that  “ all  things  should  be  restored,  on 
the  footing  they  were  before  the  war.”  The  island 
of  Cape  Breton  was  accordingly  restored  to  France; 
but  the  limits  of  the  French  and  English  territories 
on  the  continent  were  undetermined ; and  it  was 
the  policy  of  both  nations  to  gain  possession  of  im- 
portant passes,  to  which  each  had  some  pretensions, 
and  to  hold  them,  till  the  limits  should  be  settled  by 
commissioners  mutually  chosen.  These  commissi- 
oners met  at  Paris ; but  came  to  no  decision.  By 
the  construction  of  charters  and  grants  from  the 
crown  of  England,  her  colonies  extended  indefi- 
nitely westward.  The  French  had  settlements  in 
Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  they  meditated  to  join 
these  distant  colonies,  by  a chain  of  forts  and  posts 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi;  and  to 
extend  the  limits  of  Canada  as  far  eastward  as  to 
command  navigation  in  the  winter,  when  the  great 
river  St.  Lawrence  is  impassable.  These  claims  of 
territory,  extending  on  the  one  part  from  east  to 
west,  and  on  ihe  other  from  north  to  south,  necessa- 
rily interfered.  Tht  colonies  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
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York,  and  Virginia,  were  principally  affected  by 
this  interference;  and  the  encroachments  made  on 
them  by  the  French,  were  a subject  of  complaint, 
both  there  and  in  Europe. 

(1 754.)  It  was  foreseen  that  this  controversy  could 
not  be  decided  but  by  the  sword ; and  the  English 
determined  to  be  early  in  their  preparations.  The 
Earl  of  Holderness,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  the 
governors  of  the  American  colonies,  recommending 
union  for  their  mutual  protection  and  defence.  A 
meeting  of  commissioners  from  the  colonies,  at  Al- 
bany. having  been  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a conference  with  the  six  nations,  on  the 
subject  of  French  encroachments  within  their  coun- 
try—-it  was  proposed  by  Governor  Shirley  to  the 
several  governors,  that  the  delegates  should  be  in- 
structed on  the  subject  of  union. 

At  the  place  appointed  the  congress  was  held ; con- 
sisting of  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland;  with  the  lieut.-gcvernor  and  council  ofNew 
York.  They  took  their  rank  in  geographical  order,  be- 
ginning at  the  north.  One  member  from  each  colony 
was  appointed  to  draw  a plan  of  union  ; Hutchin- 
son, of  Massachusetts,  Atkinson,  ofNew  Hampshire, 
Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island,  Pitkin,  of  Connecticut, 
Smith,  ofNew  York,  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Tasker,  of  Maryland.  The  substance  of  the 
plan  was,  that  application  be  ihade  for  an  act  of 
parliament  to  form  a grand  council,  consisting  of 
delegates  from  the  several  legislative  assemblies, 
subject  to  the  control  of  a president-general  (to  be 
appointed  by  the  crown,)  with  a negative  voice. 
That  this  council  should  enact  general  laws;  ap- 
ortion  the  quotas  of  men  and  money  to  be  raised 
y each  colony;  determine  the  building  of  forts; 
regulate  the  operations  of  armies ; and  concert  all 
measures  for  the  common  protection  and  safety. 
The  delegates  of  Connecticut  alone  entered  their 
dissent  to  the  plan,  because  of  the  negative  voice  of 
the  president-general.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies  was  agreed 
to  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  exactly  twenty- two 
years  before  the  declaration  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  that  the  name  of  F ranklin  appears  in  both. 

With  the  plan  of  union,  a representation  was 
made  to  the  king  of  the  danger  in  which  the  colo- 
nies were  involved.  Copies  of  both  were  laid  before 
the  several  assemblies.  They  were  fully  sensible  of 
their  danger  from  the  French;  but  they  appre- 
nended  greater  danger  from  the  plan  of  union.  Its 
fate  was  singular.  It  was  rejected  in  America  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  put  too  much  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  king;  and  it  was  rejected  in  Eng- 
land, because  it  was  supposed  to  give  too  much 
power  to  the  assemblies  of  the  colouies.  The  mi- 
nistry made  another  proposal ; that  the  governor, 
with  one  or  two  members  of  the  council  of  each 
colony,  should  assemble,  and  consult  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  draw  on  the  British  treasury  for 
the  sums  expended ; which  should  be  raised  by  a 
general  tax  laid  by  parliament  on  the  colonies. 
But  this  was  not  a time  to  push  such  an  alarming 
innovation ; and  when  it  was  found  impracticable, 
the  ministry  determined  to  employ  their  own  troops 
to  fight  their  battles  in  America,  rather  than  to  let 
the  colonists  feel  their  strength,  and  be  directed  by 
their  own  counsels. 

To  draw  some  aid  however  from  the  colonies  was 
necessary.  Their  militia  might  serve  as  guards,  or 
rangers,  or  labourers,  or  do  garrison  duty,  or  be 
employed  in  other  inferior  offices;  but  British  Ircops, 


commanded  by  British  officers,  must  have  the  honour 
of  reducing  the  French  dominions  in  North  America. 

The  savage  nations  in  the  French  interest  were 
always  ready,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a rupture, 
to  take  up  the  hatchet.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
French  government,  to  encourage  their  depredations 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  English  colonies,  to  which 
they  had  a native  antipathy.  By  this  means  the 
French  could  make  their  enemies  pay  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  war;  for  all  the  supplies  which  they 
afforded  to  the  Indians,  were  amply  compensated 
by  the  ransom  of  captives.  In  these  later  wars, 
therefore,  we  find  the  savages  more  dextrous  in 
taking  captives,  and  more  tender  of  them  when  taken 
than  in  former  wars,  which  were  carried  on  with 
circumstances  of  greater  cruelty. 

No  sooner  had  the  alarm  of  hostilities,  which  com- 
menced between  the  English  and  French  in  the 
western  part  of  Virginia,  spread  through  the  con- 
tinent, than  the  Indians  renewed  their  attacks  on 
the  frontiers  of  New  Hampshire.  A party  of  them 
made  an  assault  on  a family  at  Baker’s-town,  on 
Pemigewasset  river,  where  they  killed  a woman,  and 
took  several  captives.  Within  three  days  they 
killed  a man  and  woman  at  Stevens  town  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  upon  which  the  settlements 
were  broken  up,  and  the  people  retired  to  the  lower 
towns  for  safety,  and  the  government  was  obliged  to 
post  soldiers  in  the  deserted  places.  After  a few 
days  more  they  broke  into  the  house  of  James  John- 
son, at  Number-four,  early  iu  the  morning  before 
any  of  the  family  were  awake,  and  took  him  with 
his  wife  and  three  children,  her  sister  Miriam  Wil 
lard,  and  two  men,  Peter  Laboree  and  Ebenezer 
Farnsworth.  The  surprisal  was  complete  and  blood- 
less, and  they  carried  them  off  undisturbed.  The 
next  day  Johnson’s  wife  was  delivered  of  a daughter, 
who  from  the  circumstance  of  its  birth  was  named 
Captive.  The  Indians  halted  one  day,  on  the  wo- 
man’s account,  and  the  next  day  resumed  their 
march,  carrying  her  on  a litter  which  they  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  afterwards  put  her  on  horseback. 
On  their  march  they  were  distressed  for  provision, 
and  killed  the  horse  for  food ; the  infant  was  nourished 
by  sucking  pieces  of  its  flesh.  When  they  arrived 
at  Montreal,  Johnson  obtained  a parole  of  two 
months,  to  return  and  solicit  the  means  of  redemp- 
tion. He  applied  to  the  assembly  ofNew  Hamp 
shire,  and  after  some  delay  obtained  1501.  sterling. 
But  the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  winter 
proved  so  severe,  that  he  did  not  reach  Canada  till 
the  spring.  He  was  then  charged  with  breaking 
his  parole;  a great  part  of  his  money  was  taken 
from  him  by  violence,  and  he  was  shut  up  with  his 
family  in  prison,  where  they  took  the  small-pox, 
which  they  happily  survived.  After  eighteen  months, 
the  woman  with  her  sister  and  two  daughters  were 
sent  in  a cartel  ship  to  England,  and  thence  re- 
turned to  Boston.  Johnson  was  kept  in  prison  three 
years;  and  then  with  his  son  returned  and  met  his 
wife  in  Boston,  where  he  had  the  singular  ill  fortune 
to  be  suspected  of  designs  unfriendly  to  his  country, 
and  was  again  imprisoned ; but  no  evidence  being 
produced  against  him,  he  was  liberated.  His  eldest 
daughter  was  retained  in  a Canadian  nunnery. 

The  fort  and  settlement.of  Number-four,  being  in 
an  exposed  situation,  required  assistance  and  sup- 
port. It  had  been  built  by  Massachusetts  when  it 
was  supposed  to  be  within  its  limits.  It  was  pro- 
jected by  Colonel  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  and 
was  well  situated  in  connection  with  the  other  forts 
on  the  western  frontier,  to  command  all  the  paths 
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by  which  the  Indians  travelled  from  Canada  to  New 
England.  It  was  now  evidently  in  New  Hampshire ; 
and  Shirley,  by  advice  of  his  council,  applied  to 
Wentworth  recommending  the  future  maintenance 
of  that  post  to  the  care  of  his  assembly;  but  they 
did  not  think  themselves  interested  in  its  preserva- 
tion, and  refused  to  make  any  provision  for  it.  The 
inhabitants  made  several  applications  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  were  uniformly  disappointed.  They 
then  made  pressing  remonstrances  to  the  assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  who  sent  soldiers  for  the  defence 
of  that  post,  and  of  Fort  Dummer,  till  1757,  when 
they  supposed  that  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
king’s  forces  would  take  them  under  his  care,  as 
royal  garrisons.  It  was  also  recommended  to  the 
assembly  of  New  Hampshire  to  build  a fort  at  Cohos, 
but  this  proposal  met  the  same  fate. 

(1755.)  The  next  spring,  three  expeditions  were 
undertaken  against  the  French  forts.  One  against 
Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  Ohio,  was  conduct  by  Ge- 
neral Braddock,  who  was  defeated  and  slain.  Another 
against  Niagara,  by  Governor  Shirley,  which  mis- 
carried; and  a third  against  Crown  Point,  by  Ge- 
neral Johnson.  For  this  last  expedition,  New 
Hampshire  raised  500  men,  and  put  them  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Joseph  Blanchard.  The 
governor  ordered  them  to  Connecticut  river,  to  build 
a fort  at  Cohos,  supposing  it  to  be  in  their  way  to 
Crown  Point.  They  first  marched  to  Baker’s-town, 
where  they  began  to  build  batteaux,  and  consumed 
time  and  provisions  to  no  purpose  By  Shirley’s 
advice  they  quitted  that  futile  employment,  and 
made  a fatiguing  march  through  the  woods,  by  the 
way  of  Number-four  to  Albany.  Whilst  Johnson 
lay  encamped  at  Lake  George  with  his  other  forces, 
he  posted  the  New  Hampshire  regiment  at  Fort 
Edward.  On  the  8t’n  of  September,  he  was  attacked 
in  his  camp  by  Baron  Dieskau,  commanding  a body 
of  French  regular  troops,  Canadians  and  savages. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day,  a scouting  party  from 
Fort  Edward  discovered  waggons  burning  in  the 
road;  upon  which  Captain  Nathaniel  Folsom  was 
ordered  out  with  eighty  of  the  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ment, and  forty  of  New  York  under  Capt.  M‘Gennis. 
When  they  came  to  the  place,  they  found  the  wag- 
goners and  the  cattle  dead,  but  no  enemy  was  there. 
Hearing  the  report  of  guns  toward  the  lake,  they 
hastened  thither;  and  having  approached  within  two 
miles,  found  the  baggage  of  the  French  army  under 
the  care  of  a guard,  whom  they  attacked  and  dis- 
persed. When  the  retreating  army  of  Dieskau  ap- 
peared, about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Folsom  posted  his  men  among  the  trees,  and  kept 
up  a well-directed  fire  till  night;  the  enemy  retired 
with  great  loss,  and  he  made  his  way  to  the  camp, 
carrying  his  own  wounded  and  several  French  pri- 
soners, with  many  of  the  enemy’s  packs.  This  well- 
timed  engagement,  in  which  but  six  men  of  Fol- 
som’s were  lost,  deprived  the  French  army  of  their 
ammunition  and  baggage;  the  remains  of  which 
were  brought  into  camp  the  next  day.  After  this 
the  regiment  of  New  Hampshire  joined  the  army. 
The  men  were  employed  in  scouting,  which  service 
they  performed  in  a manner  so  acceptable,  that  no 
other  duty  was  required  of  them.  Partie«  of  them 
frequently  went  within  view  of  the  French  fort  at 
Crown  Point;  and  at  one  time  they  brought  off  the 
scalp  of  a French  soldier,  whom  they  killed  near  the 
gate. 

After  the  engagement  on  the  8th  of  September, 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  reinforce  the  army ; 
a second  regiment,  of  300  men,  was  raised  in  New 


Hampshire,  and  put  under  the  command  of  Co). 
Peter  Gilman.  These  men  were  as  alert  and  inde- 
fatigable as  their  brethren,  though  they  had  not  op- 
portunity to  give  such  convincing  evidence  of  it. 
The  expedition  was  no  farther  pursued ; and  late  in 
autumn  the  forces  were  disbanded  and  returned  home. 

The  exertions  made  for  the  reduction  of  Crown 
Point  not  only  failed  of  their  object,  but  provoked 
the  Indians  to  execute  their  mischievous  designs 
against  the  frontiers  of  New  Hampshire,  which  were 
wholly  uncovered,  and  exposed  to  their  full  force. 
Between  the  rivers  Connecticut  and  St.  Francis, 
there  is  a safe  and  easy  communication  by  short 
carrying-places,  with  which  they  were  perfectly  ac- 
quainted. The  Indians  of  that  river,  therefore, 
made  frequent  incursions,  and  returned  unmolested 
with  their  prisoners  and  booty. 

At  New  Hopkinton,  they  took  a man  and  a boy  ; 
but  perceiving  the  approach  of  a scouting  party, 
they  fled  and  left  their  captives.  At  Keene  they 
took  Benjamin  Twiichel,  and  at  Walpole  they  killed 
Daniel  Twitehel,  and  a man  named  Flynt.  At  the 
same  place  Colonel  Bellows,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
men,  met  with  a party  of  fifty  Indians  ; and  having 
exchanged  some  shot,  and  killed  several  of  the 
enemy,  he  broke  through  them  and  got  into  the 
fort,  not  one  man  of  his  company  being  killed  or 
wounded.  After  ,a  few  days,  these  Indians,  being 
joined  by  others  to  the  number  of  170,  assaulted 
the  garrison  of  John  Kilburne,  in  which  were  him- 
self, John  Pike,  two  boys,  and  several  women,  who 
bravely  defended  the  house  and  obliged  the  enemy 
to  retire,  with  considerable  loss.  Pike  was  mortally 
wounded.  Some  of  these  Indians  joined  Dieskau’s 
army,  and  were  in  the  battle  at  Lake  George.  At 
Number-four,  they  killed  a large  number  of  cattle, 
and  cut  off  the  flesh.  At  Hinsdale,  they  attacked  a 
party,  who  were  at  work  in  the  woods;  killed  John 
Hardiclay  and  John  Alexander,  and  took  Jonathan 
Colby ; the  others  escaped  to  the  fort.  Within  a 
few  days  afterwards,  they  ambushed  Caleb  Howe, 
Hilkiah  Grout,  and  Benjamin  Gaffield,  as  they  were 
returning  from  their  labour  in  the  fields.  Howe  was 
killed ; Gaffield  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  river  ; and  Grout  made  his  escape.  The  Indians 
went  directly  to  Bridgman’s  fort,  where  the  families 
of  these  unfortunate  men  resided.  They  had  heard 
the  report  of  the  guns,  and  were  impatient  to  learn 
the  cause.  By  the  sound  of  feet  without,  it  being 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  they  concluded  that 
their  friends  had  returned,  and  too  hastily  opened 
the  gate  to  receive  them ; when  to  their  inexpres- 
sible surprise,  they  admitted  the  savages — and  the 
three  families,  consisting  of  fourteen  persons,  were 
made  captives. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Braddock,  the  chief 
command  of  the  operations  against  the  enemy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Shirley,  who  called  another  Con- 
gress, at  New  York,  and  planned  another  expedi- 
tion against  Crown  Point ; for  which  purpose,  he 
called  on  the  several  governments  to  raise  men  and 
provide  stores.  A regiment  was  raised  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
Col.  Nathaniel  Messerve.  (1756.)  They  also  ap- 
pointed two  commissaries,  Peter  Gilman  and  Tho- 
mas Westbrooke  Waldron,  who  resided  at  Albany, 
to  take  care  of  the  stores,  wnilst  the  regiment,  with 
the  other  troops,  assisted  in  building  forts  and  bat- 
teaux. In  the  midst  of  this  campaign,  Shirley  was 
superseded  by  the  Earl  of  Loudon ; but  the  summer 
passed  away  in  fruitless  labour;  whilst  the  French, 
by  their  superior  alertness,  besieged  and  took  the 
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English  fort  at  Oswego ; and  the  regiments  of  Shir- 
ley and  Pepperrell,  who  garrisoned  it,  were  sent  pri- 
soners to  France.  During  this  summer,  the  Indians 
killed  Lieut.  Moses  Willard,  and  wounded  his  son 
at  Number-four ; and  took  J^siah  Foster,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  from  Winchester.  They 
also  wounded  Zebulon  Stebbins,  of  Hinsdale,  who, 
with  Reuben  Wright,  discovered  an  ambush,  and 
prevented  the  captivity  of  several  persons  for  whom 
the  Indians  were  lying  in  wait. 

The  soldiers  of  New  Hampshire  were  so  expert 
in  every  service  which  required  agility,  and  so  ha- 
bituated to  fatigue  and  danger,  that,  by  the  express 
desire  of  Lord  Loudon,  three  ranging  companies 
were  formed  of  them,  who  continued  in  service  dur- 
ing the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer.  The  com- 
mand of  these  companies  was  given  to  Robert  Ro- 
gers, John  Stark,  and  William  Stark.  They  were 
eminently  useful  in  scouring  the  woods,  procuring 
intelligence,  and  skirmishing  with  detached  parties 
of  the  enemy.  These  companies  were  kept  during 
the  war  in  the  pay  of  the  crown ; and  after  the  peace, 
the  officers  were  allowed  naif-pay  on  the  British 
establishment. 

(1757.)  The  next  year,  another  Crown  Point  ex- 
pedition was  projected  by  Lord  Loudon.  The  crown 
was  at  the  expense  of  stores  and  provisions,  and  re- 
quired of  the  colonies,  to  raise,  arm,  clothe,  and 
pay  their  quotas  of  men.  Another  regiment  was 
raised  in  New  Hampshire,  of  which  Messerve  was 
commander,  who  went  to  Halifax  with  part  of  his 
regiment,  a body  of  100  carpenters,  and  the  three 
companies  of  rangers,  to  serve  under  Lord  Loudon, 
whilst  the  other  part  of  the  regiment  under  Lieut.- 
Colonel  GofFe,  wras  ordered  by  General  Webb,  who 
commanded  at  the  westward  in  the  absence  of  the 
Earl  of  Loudon,  to  rendezvous  at  Number-four. 
Before  their  arrival,  a large  party  of  French  and 
Indians  attacked  the  mills  in  that  place,  and  took 
Sampson  Colefax,  David  Farnsworth,  and  Thomas 
Adams.  The  inhabitants,  hearing  the  guns,  ad- 
vanced to  the  mills  ; but  finding  the  enemy  in  force, 
prudently  retreated.  The  enemy  burned  the  mills  ; 
and  in  their  retreat,  took  two  other  men,  who  were 
coming  in  from  hunting,  viz.  Thomas  Robins  and 
Asa  Spafford.  Farnsworth  and  Robins  returned; 
the  others  died  in  Canada. 

Goffe,  with  his  men,  marched  through  Number- 
four  and  joined  General  Webb  at  Albany,  who 
posted  them  at  fort  William  Henry,  near  lake 
George,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Munroe,  of 
the  35th  British  regiment.  The  French  General 
Montcalm,  at  the  head  of  a large  body  of  Canadians 
and  Indians,  with  a train  of  artillery,  invested  this 
fort ; and  in  six  days  the  garrison,  after  having 
expended  all  their  ammunition,  capitulated,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  not  serve  against  the  French 
for  eighteen  months.  They  were  allowed  the  honours 
of  war,  and  were  to  be  escorted  by  the  French 
troops  to  for4,  Edward,  with  their  private  baggage. 
The  Indian  3,  who  served  in  this  expedition  on  the 
promise  of  plunder,  were  enraged  at  the  terms 
granted  to  the  garrison ; and,  as  they  marched  out 
unarmed,  fell  upon  them,  stripped  them  naked,  and 
murdered  all  who  made  any  resistance.  The  New 
Hampshire  regiment  happening  to  be  in  the  rear, 
felt  the  chief  fury  of  the  enemy.  Out  of  two  hun- 
dred, eighty  were  killed  and  taken. 

This  melancholy  event  threw  the  whole  country 
into  the  deepest  consternation.  Webb,  who  re- 
mained at  Fort  Edward,  expecting  to  be  there  at- 
tacked, sent  expresses  fi ) all  the  provinces  for  rein- 


forcements. The  French,  however,  did  not  pursue 
their  advantage,  but  returned  to  Canada.  A rein- 
forcement of  ‘250  men  was  raised  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, under  the  command  of  Major  Thomas  Tash; 
whicli,  by  the  orders  of  General  Webb,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Number-four.  This  was  the  first  tim^ 
that  the  troops  of  New  Hampshire  occupied  that 
important  post. 

Hitherto  the  war  had  been,  on  our  part,  unsuc- 
cessful. The  great  expense,  the  frequent  disap- 
pointments, the  loss  of  men,  of  forts,  and  of  store'-, 
were  very  discouraging.  The  enemy’s  country  was 
filled  with  prisoners,  and  scalps,  private  plunder, 
and  public  stores  and  provisions,  which  the  colonists, 
as  beasts  of  burden,  had  conveyed  to  them.  These 
reflections  were  the  dismal  entertainment  of  the 
winter.  The  next  spring  called  for  fresh  exertions; 
the  British  ministry  had  been  changed,  and  the  di 
rection  of  the  war  was  put  into  the  hands  of  that 
decisive  statesman,  William  Pitt. 

(1758.)  In  his  circular  letter  to  the  American 
governors,  he  assured  them,  that  to  repair  the  losses 
and  disappointments  of  the  last  inactive  campaign, 
it  was  determined  to  send  a formidable  force,  to 
operate  by  sea  and  land  against  the  French  in 
America ; and  he  called  upon  them  to  raise  “ as 
large  bodies  of  men,  within  their  respective  govern- 
ments, as  the  number  of  inhabitants  might  allow 
leaving  it  to  them,  to  form  the  regiments  and  to  ap- 
point officers  at  their  discretion.  He  informed  them 
that  arms,  ammunition,  tents,  provisions,  and  boats 
would  be  furnished  by  the  crown  ; and  he  required 
the  colonies  to  levy,  clothe,  and  pay  their  men,  as- 
suring them  that  recommendations  would  be  made 
to  parliament  “ to  grant  them  a compensation.” 

Notwithstanding  their  former  losses  and  disap- 
pointments, the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  on 
receiving  this  requisition,  cheerfully  voted  800  men 
for  the  service  of  the  year.  The  regiment  com- 
manded by  Col.  John  Hart  marched  to  the  west- 
ward, and  served  under  General  Abercrombie.  A 
body  of  108  carpenters,  under  the  conduct  of  Col. 
Messerve,  embarked  for  Louisbourg,  to  serve  at  the 
second  siege  of  that  fortress,  under  General  Am- 
herst. Unhappily  the  small-pox  broke  out  among 
them,  which  disabled  them  from  service ; all  but 
sixteen  were  seized  at  once,  and  these  attended  the 
sick.  Messerve  and  his  eldest  son  died  of  this  fatal 
disorder.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  second 
surrender  of  Louisbourg;  the  unfortunate  attack  on 
the  lines  of  Ticonderoga,  where  Lord  Howe  wTas 
killed  ; the  taking  of  fort  Frontenac  by  Col.  Brad- 
street  ; and  the  destruction  of  fort  du  Quesne  on  the 
Ohio,  the  contention  for  which  began  the  war. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Indians  continued 
to  infest  the  frontiers.  At  Hinsdale  they  killed 
Captain  Moore  and  his  son,  took  his  family,  and 
burned  his  house.  At  Number-four  they  killed 
Asahel  Stebbins,  and  took  his  wife,  with  Isaac  Par- 
ker and  a soldier.  The  cattle  of  this  exposed  set- 
tlement, which  fed  chiefly  in  the  woods,  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  fort,  often  served  the  enemy  for  pro 
visions. 

(1759.)  The  next  year,  a similar  requisition  being 
made  by  Secretary  Pitt,  New  Hampshire  raised  a 
thousand  men  for  the  service,  who  were  regimented 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Zacheus  Lovewell, 
son  of  the  famous  partisan  who  lost  his  life  at  Pig- 
wacket.  This  regiment  joined  the  army  at  the  west- 
ward, and  served  under  General  Amherst,  in  the 
actual  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
and  in  building  a new  fortress  at  the  last  place. 
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The  success  of  this  summer  was  brilliant,  beyond 
former  example.  The  French  Fort  at  Niagara  sur- 
rendered to  General  Johnson;  and  the  strong  city 
of  Quebec  was  taken  by  the  British  troops  under 
General  Wolfe,  who,  with  the  French  general,  Mont- 
calm, was  slain  in  the  decisive  battle. 

When  the  British  arms  had  obtained  a decided 
superiority  over  the  French,  it  was  determined  to 
chastise  the  Indians  who  had  committed  so  many 
devastations  on  the  frontiers  of  New  England.  Ma- 
jor Robert  Rogers  was  dispatched  from  Crown  Point, 
by  General  Amherst,  with  about  200  rangers,  to  de- 
stroy the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis.  After  a fa- 
tiguing march  of  twenty -one  days,  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  place,  which  he  discovered  from  the  top 
of  a tree,  and  halted  his  men  at  the  distance  of 
three  miles.  In  the  evening  he  entered  the  village 
in  disguise,  with  two  of  his  officers.  The  Indians 
were  engaged  in  a grand  dance,  and  he  passed  through 
them  undiscovered.  Having  formed  his  men  into 
parties,  and  posted  them  to  advantage,  he  made  a 
general  assault,  just  before  day,  whilst  the  Indians 
were  asleep.  They  were  so  completely  surprised, 
that  little  resistance  could  be  made.  Some  were 
killed  in  their  houses ; and  of  those  who  attempted 
to  flee,  many  were  shot  or  tomahawked  by  parties 
placed  at  the  avenues.  The  dawn  of  day  disclosed 
a horrid  scene ; and  an  edge  was  given  to  the  fury 
of  the  assailants  by  the  sight  of  several  hundred 
scalps  of  their  countrymen,  elevated  on  poles,  and 
waving  in  the  air.  This  village  had  been  enriched 
with  the  plunder  of  the  frontiers  and  the  sale  of  cap- 
tives. The  houses  were  well  furnished,  and  the 
church  was  adorned  with  plate.  The  suddenness  of 
the  attack,  and  the  fear  of  a pursuit,  did  not  allow 
much  time  for  pillage;  but  the  rangers  brought  off 
such  things  as  were  most  convenient  for  transport- 
ation ; among  which  were  about  two  hundred  guineas 
in  money,  a silver  image  weighing  ten  pounds,  and 
a large  quantity  of  wampum  and  clothing.  Having 
set  tire  to  the  village,  Rogers  made  his  retreat  up 
the  river  St.  Francis,  intending  that  his  men  should 
rendezvous  at  the  upper  Cohos,  on  Connecticut 
river.  They  took  with  them  five  English  prisoners, 
whom  they  found  at  St.  Francis,  and  about  twenty 
Indians;  but  these  last  they  dismissed.  Of  the 
rangers,  one  man  only  was  killed ; and  six  or  seven 
were  wounded.  In  their  retreat  they  were  pursued, 
and  lost  seven  men.  They  kept  in  a body  for  about 
ten  days,  passing  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Mem- 
frimagog,  and  then  scattered.  Some  found  their 
way  to  Number-four,  after  having  suffered  much  by 
hunger  and  fatigue.  Others  perished  in  the  woods, 
and  their  bones  were  found  near  Connecticut  river 
by  the  people,  who  after  several  year  sbegan  plant- 
ations at  the  Upper  Cohos. 

After  the  taking  of  Quebec,  the  remainder  of  the 
season  was  too  short  to  complete  the  reduction  of 
Canada.  (1760.)  The  next  summer  General  Am- 
herst made  preparations  to  approach  Montreal  by 
three  different  routes ; intending,  with  equal  pru- 
dence and  humanity,  to  finish  the  conquest  without 
the  effusion  of  blood.  For  the  service  of  this  year, 
800  men  were  raised  in  New  Hampshire,  and  put 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Gofle.  They 
marched,  as  usual,  to  Number-four;  but  instead  of 
taking  the  old  route  to  Albany,  they  cut  a road 
through  the  woods,  directly  toward  Crown  Point. 
In  this  work  they  made  such  dispatch,  as  to  join 
that  part  of  the  army  which  Amherst  had  left  at 
Crown  Point,  twelve  days  before  their  embarkation. 
They  proceeded  down  the  lake,  under  the  command 


of  Colonel  Haviland.  The  enemy  made  some  re 
sistance  at  Isle  au  Noix,  which  stopped  their  pro- 
gress for  some  days,  and  a few  men  were  lost  on  both 
sides.  But  this  post  being  deserted,  the  forts  of  St. 
John  and  Chamblce  became  an  easy  conquest,  and 
finally  Montreal  capitulated.  This  event  finished 
the  campaign,  and  crowned  Amherst  with  deserved 
laurels. 

Whilst  the  New  Hampshire  regiment  was  em- 
ployed in  cutting  the  new  road,  signs  of  hovering 
Indians  were  frequently  discovered,  though  none 
were  actually  seen.  But  they  took  the  family  of 
Joseph  Willard  from  Number-four,  and  carried 
them  into  Montreal,  just  before  it  was  invested  by 
the  British  army. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  gave  peace  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  New  Hampshire,  after  a turbulent  scene  of 
fifteen  years— in  which,  with  little  intermission,  they 
had  been  distressed  by  the  enemy.  Many  captives 
returned  to  their  homes ; and  friends  who  had  long 
been  separated,  embraced  each  other  iu  peace.  The 
joy  was  heightened  by  this  consideration,  that  the 
country  of  Canada,  being  subdued,  could  no  longer 
be  a source  of  terror  and  distress. 

The  expense  of  this  war  was  paid  by  a paper  cur- 
rency. Though  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in 
1751,  prohibiting  the  governors  from  giving  their 
assent  to  acts  of  assembly  made  for  such  a purpose; 
yet,  by  a proviso,  extraordinary  emergencies  were 
excepted.  Governor  Wentworth  was  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  this  proviso,  and  construed  the  act  in 
a more  rigid  sense  than  others ; but  his  friend  Shir- 
ley helped  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  In  1755  paper 
bills  were  issued,  under  the  denomination  of  new 
tenor;  of  which  fifteen  shillings  were  equal  in  value 
to  one  dollar.  Of  this  currency  the  soldiers  were 
promised  thirteen  pounds  ten  shillings  per  month; 
but  it  depreciated  so  much  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
that  in  the, muster  rolls  their  pay  was  made  up  at 
fifteen  pounds.  In  1756  there  was  another  issue 
from  the  same  plates,  and  their  pay  was  eighteen 
pounds.  In  1757,  it  was  twenty-five  pounds.  In 
1758,  they  had  twenty-seven  shillings  sterling.  In 
the  three  succeeding  years  they  had  thirty  shillings 
sterling,  besides  a bounty  at  tl  e time  of  their  enlist- 
ment, equal  to  one  month’s  pay.  At  length  sterling 
money  became  the  standard  of  all  contracts;  and 
though  the  paper  continued  passing  as  a currency, 
its  value  was  regulated  by  the  price  of  silver,  and 
the  course  of  exchange. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  as  a signal  favour  of 
Divine  Providence,  that  during  this  war  the  seasons 
were  fruitful,  and  the  colonies  were  able  to  supply 
their  own  troops  with  provisions,  and  the  British 
fleets  and  armies  with  refreshments  of  every  kind 
which  they  needed.  No  sooner  were  the  operations 
of  the  war  in  the  northern  colonies  closed,  than  two 
years  of  scarcity  succeeded  (1761  and  1762),  in 
which  the  drought  of  summer  was  so  severe,  as  to 
cut  short  the  crops,  and  render  supplies  from  abroad 
absolutely  necessary.  Had  this  calamity  attended 
any  of  the  preceding  years  of  the  war,  the  distress 
must  have  been  extreme,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
camp.  During  the  drought  of  1761  a fire  raged  in  the 
woods,  in  the  townships  of  Barrington  and  Roches- 
ter, and  passed  over  into  the  county  of  York,  burn- 
ing with  irresistible  fury  for  several  weeks,  and  was 
not  extinguished  till  a plentiful  rain  fell,  in  August. 
An  immense  quantity  of  the  best  timber  was  de- 
stroyed by  this  conflagration. 

For  the  succeeding  part  of  the  war  a smaller  body 
of  men  was  required  to  garrison  the  new  conquests  • 
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whilst  the  British  troops  were  employed  in  the  West 
India  islands.  The  success  which  attended  then 
operations  in  that  quarter  brought  the  war  to  a 
conclusion;  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  though 
many  of  the  conquered  places  were  restored,  yet  the 
whole  continent  of  North  America  remained  to  the 
British  crown,  and  the  colonies  received  a reim- 
bursement of  their  expenses. 

The  war  being  closed,  a large  and  valuable  tract  of 
country,  situated  between  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Canada,  was  secured  to  the  British  dominions;  and 
it  became  the  interest  of  the  governors  of  both  the 
royal  provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
to  vie  with  each  other,  in  granting  this  territory,  and 
receiving  the  emoluments  arising  from  this  lucrative 
branch  of  their  respective  offices.  The  seeds  of  a 
controversy  on  this  subject  had  been  already  sown. 
During  the  short  peace  which  followed  the  preced- 
ing war,  (1749,)  Governor  Wentworth  wrote  to  Go- 
vernor Clinton,  that  he  had  it  in  command  from  the 
king,  to  grant  the  unimproved  lands  within  his  go- 
vernment ; that  the  war  had  prevented  that  progress 
which  he  had  hoped  for  in  this  business ; but  that 
the  peace  had  induced  many  people  to  apply  for 
grants  in  the  western  parts  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  might  fall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York. 
He  communicated  to  him  a paragraph  of  his  com- 
mission, describing  the  bounds  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  requested  of  him  a description  of  the  bounds  of 
New  York.  Before  he  received  any  answer  to  this 
letter,  Wentworth,  presuming  that  New  Hampshire 
ought  to  extend  as  far  westward  as  Massachusetts — 
that  is,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  east  from 
Hudson’s  river,  granted,  (1750,)  a township,  six  miles 
square,  called  Bennington ; situate  twenty-four  miles 
east  of  Hudson’s  river,  and  six  miles  north  of  the 
line  of  Massachusetts.  Clinton  having  laid  Went- 
worth’s letter  before  the  council  of  New  York ; by 
their  advice  answered  him,  that  the  province  of  New 
York  was  bounded  easterly  by  Connecticut  river. 
This  claim  was  founded  on  a grant  of  King  Charles 
the  Second ; in  which,  “ all  the  land  from  the  west 
side  of  Connecticut  river,  to  the  east  side  of  Dela- 
ware bay,”  was  conveyed  to  his  brother,  James, 
Duke  of  York;  by  whose  elevation  to  the  throne, 
the  same  tract  merged  in  the  crown  of  England, 
and  descended,  at  the  Revolution,  to  King  William 
and  his  successors.  The  province  of  New  York 
had  formerly  urged  this  claim  against  the  colony  of 
Connecticut;  but,  for  prudential  reasons,  had  con- 
ceded that  the  bounds  of  that  colony  should  extend 
as  far  as  a line  drawn  twenty  miles  east  of  Hudson’s 
river.  The  like  extent  was  demanded  by  Massachu- 
setts ; and,  though  New  York  affected  to  call  this 
demand  “ an  intrusion,”  and  strenuously  urged 
'.heir  right  to  extend  eastward  to  Connecticut  river, 
yet  the  original  grant  of  Massachusetts,  being  prior 
to  that  of  the  Duke  of  York,  was  a barrier  which 
could  not  easily  be  broken.  These  reasons,  how- 
ever, it  was  said,  could  be  of  no  avail  to  the  cause 
of  New  Hampshire,  whose  first  limits,  as  described 
in  Mason’s  patent,  did  not  reach  to  Connecticut 
river;  and  whose  late  extent,  by  the  settlement  of 
the  lines  in  1741,  was  no  farther  westward  than  “ till 
it  meets  with  the  king’s  other  governments.”  Though 
it  was  agreed,  between  the  two  governors,  to  sub- 
mit the  point  in  controversy  to  the  king,  yet  the 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  continued  to  make 
grants  on  the  western  side  of  Connecticut  river  till 
1754;  when  the  renewal  of  hostilities  not  only  put 
a stop  to  applications,  out  prevented  any  determin- 
ation of  the  controversy  by  the  crown. 


During  the  war,  the  continual  passing  of  troops 
through  those  lands  caused  the  value  of  them  to  be 
more  generally  known;  and  when,  by  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  tranquillity  was  restored,  they  were  eagerly 
sought  by  adventurers  and  speculators.  Wentworth 
availed  himself  of  this  golden  opportunity,  and  by 
advice  of  his  council,  ordered  a survey  to  be  made  of 
Connecticut  river  for  sixty  miles,  and  three  lines  of 
townships  on  each  side  to  be  laid  out.  (1761.)  As 
applications  increased,  the  surveys  were  extended. 
Townships  of  six  miles  square  were  granted  to  va- 
rious petitioners;  and  so  rapidly  did  this  work  go 
on,  that  during  the  year  1761,  no  less  than  sixty 
townships  were  granted  on  the  west,  and  eighteen 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Besides  the  fees  and 
presents  for  these  grants,  which  were  undefined,  a 
reservation  was  made  for  the  governor  of  500  acres 
in  each  township,  and  of  lots  for  public  purposes. 
These  reservations  were  clear  of  all  fees  and  charges. 
(1763.)  The  whole  number  of  grants  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river  amounted  to  138,  and  the  extent 
was  from  Connecticut  river  to  twenty  miles  east  of 
Hudson,  as  far  as  that  river  extended  northerly  ; and 
after  that,  westward  to  Lake  Champlain.  The  rapid 
progress  of  these  grants  filled  the  coffers  of  the  go- 
vernor. Those  who  had  obtained  the  grants  were 
seeking  purchasers  in  all  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
whilst  the  original  inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  whom  these  lands  had  formerly  been  promised  as 
a reward  for  their  merit  in  defending  the  country, 
were  overlooked  in  the  distribution,  unless  they 
were  disposed  to  apply  in  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons from  abroad;  or  unless  they  happened  to  be  in 
favour.  When  remonstrances  were  made  to  the  go- 
vernor on  this  subject,  his  answer  was,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  old  towns  had  been  formerly  complimented 
with  grants  in  Chichester,  Barnsted,  and  Gilman- 
town,  which  they  had  neglected  to  improve ; and 
that  the  new  grantees  were  better  husbandmen  and 
would  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  province. 

The  passion  for  occupying  new  lands  rose  to  a 
great  height.  These  tracts  were  filled  with  emi- 
grants from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Popu- 
lation and  cultivation  began  to  increase  with  a ra- 
pidity hitherto  unknown;  and  from  this  time  may 
be  dated  the  flourishing  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  before  had  been  circumscribed  and  stinted  in 
its  growth  by  the  continual  danger  of  a savage  enemy. 

The  grants  on  the  western  side  of  Connecticut 
river  alarmed  the  government  of  New  York,  who, 
by  their  agent,  made  application  to  the  crown,  re- 
presenting “ that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  people  settled  on  those  lands,  to  be  an- 
nexed to  New  York;”  and  submitting  the  cause  to 
the  royal  decision.  In  the  mean  time,  a proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  Lieut.-Governor  Coldcn,  reciting 
the  grant  of  King  Charles  to  the  Duke  of  York,  as- 
serting the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  as  far  eastward 
as  Connecticut  river,  and  enjoining  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Albany  to  return  the  names  of  all 
persons  who,  under  colour  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  held  possession  of  lands  westward  of  that 
river.  (1764.)  This  was  answered  by  a proclama- 
tion of  Governor  Wentworth,  declaring  the  grant  to 
the  Duke  of  York  to  be  obsolete,  and  that  the  west- 
ern bounds  of  New  Hampshire  were  co-extensive 
with  those  of  Massachuseits  and  Connecticut,  encou 
raging  the  grantees  to  maintain  their  possessions, 
and  cultivate  their  lands;  and  commanding  civil 
officers  to  execute  the  laws  and  punish  disturbers  of 
the  peace. 

The  application  from  New  York  was  referred  to 
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the  board  of  trade ; and  upon  their  representation, 
seconded  by  a report  of  a committee  of  the  privy 
council,  an  order  was  passed  by  the  king  in  council, 
declaring  “the  western  banks  of  Connecticut  river, 
from  where  it  enters  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
bay,  as  far  north  as  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude, 
to  be  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  provinces 
of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.” 

This  decree,  like  many  other  judicial  determina- 
tions, while  it  closed  one  controversy,  opened  another. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  his  power  of  granting  land,  were  circumscribed 
by  the  western  bank  of  Connecticut  river:  but  the 
grantees  of  the  soil  found  themselves  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  the  government  of  New  York.  From 
the  words  “ to  be,”  in  the  royal  declaration,  two 
very  opposite  conclusions  were  drawn.  The  govern- 
ment supposed  them  to  refer  to  the  time  past,  and 
construed  them  as  a declaration  that  the  river  always 
had  been  the  eastern  limits  of  New  York;  conse- 


quently that  the  grants  made  by  the  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  were  invalid,  and  that  the  lands 
might  be  granted  again.  The  grantees  understood 
the  words  in  the  future  tense,  as  declaring  Connecti- 
cut river  from  that  time  to  be  the  line  of  jurisdiction 
only  between  the  two  provinces,  consequently  that 
their  grants,  being  derived  from  the  crown,  through 
the  medium  of  one  of  its  governors,  were  valid.  To 
the  jurisdiction  they  would  have  quietiy  submitted, 
had  no  attempt  been  made  to  wrest  from  them  their 
possessions.  These  opposite  opinions  proved  a source 
of  litigation  for  ten  succeeding  years;  but  as  this 
controversy  belongs  to  the  history  of  New  York,  it 
is  dismissed  with  one  remark  only  : — that  though  it 
was  carried  on  with  a degree  of  virulence  unfriendly 
to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  humanity,  within 
the  disputed  territory,  yet  it  called  into  action  a 
spirit  of  vigorous  self-defence  and  hardy  enterprise, 
which  prepared  the  nerves  of  that  people  for  cn- 
coun  tering  the  dangers  of  a more  extensive  revolution. 


NEW  YORK. 


From  the  Discovery  of  the  Colony  to  the  surrender 
in  1664. 

Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  in  the  year 
1608,  under  a commission  from  James  I.,  discovered 
Long  Island,  New  York,  and  the  river  which  still 
bears  his  name ; and  afterwards  sold  the  country, 
or  rather  his  right,  to  the  Dutch,  whose  writers 
contend,  that  Hudson  was  sent  out  by  the  East  In- 
dia Company  in  1609,  to  discover  a north-west  pas- 
sage to  China;  and  that  having  first  discovered 
Delaware  bay,  he  came  hither,  and  penetrated  up 
Hudson’s  river,  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  forty- 
three  degrees.  It  is  said,  however,  that  there  was 
a sale,  and  that  the  English  objected  to  it,  though 
they  for  some  time  neglected  to  oppose  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  the  country. 

In  1610,  Hudson  sailed  again  from  Holland  to 
that  country,  called  by  the  Dutch,  New  Nether- 
land ; andfour  years  after,  the  states  general  granted 
a patent  to  sundry  merchants,  for  an  exclusive 
trade  on  the  north  river,  who  in  1614  built  a fort, 
on  the  west  side,  near  Albany,  which  was  first  com- 
manded by  Henry  Christiaens.  Captain  Argal  was 
sent  out  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  governor  of  Virginia, 
in  the  same  year,  to  dispossess  the  French  of  the 
two  towns  of  Port  Royal  and  St.  Croix,  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  in  Acadia,  then 
claimed  as  part  of  Virginia.  In  his  return,  he  vi- 
sited the  Dutch  on  Hudson’s  river,  who  being  un- 
able to  resist  him,  prudently  submitted  for  the  pre- 
sent to  the  king  of  England,  and  under  him  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia.  The  very  next  year,  they 
erected  a fort  on  the  south-west  point  of  the  island 
Manhattans,  and  two  others  in  1623;  one  called 
Good  Hope,  on  Connecticut  river,  and  the  other 
Nassau,  on  the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay.  The 
author  of  the  account  of  New  Netherland  asserts, 
that  the  Dutch  purchased  the  lands  on  both  sides  of 
that  river  in  1632,  before  the  English  were  settled 
in  those  parts;  and  that  they  discovered  a little  fresh 


river,  farther  to  the  east,  called  Varsche  Riviertie, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Connecticut  river,  known 
among  them  by  the  name  of  Varsche  Rivier,  which 
Vanderdonk  also  claims  for  the  Dutch. 

Determined  upon  the  settlement  of  a colony,  the 
sta.tes  general  made  a grant  of  the  country,  in  1621, 
to  the  West  India  company.  Wouter  Van  Twiller 
arrived  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  government  in  June  1629. 
His  style,  in  the  patents  granted  by  him,  was  thus, 
“ We,  director  and  council,  residing  in  New  Ne- 
therland on  the  island  Manhattans,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  their  high  mightinesses,  the  lords  states 
general  of  the  united  Netherlands,  and  the  privileged 
West  India  company7,  &c.”  In  his  time  the  New  Eng- 
land planters  extended  their  possessions  westward  as 
far  as  Connecticut  river.  Jacob  Van  Curlet,  the 
commissary  there,  protested  against  it,  and  in  the 
second  year  of  the  succeeding  administration,  under 
William  Kieft,  who  appears  first  in  1638,  a prohi- 
bition was  issued,  forbidding  the  English  trade  at 
Fort  Good  Hope,  and  shortly  after,  on  complaint 
of  the  insolence  of  the  English,  an  order  of  council 
was  made  for  sending  more  forces  there,  to  maintain 
the  Dutch  territories.  Dr.  Mather  confesses,  that 
the  New  England  men  first  formed  their  design  of 
settling  Connecticut  river  in  1635,  before  which 
ti’ns  they  es+eempd  that  river  at  least  100  miles 
from  any  English  settlement ; and  that  they  first 
seated  themselves  there  in  1636,  at  Hartford,  near 
Fort  Good  Hope,  at  Weathersfield,  Windsor,  and 
Springfield.  Four  years  after,  they  seized  the 
Dutch  garrison,  and  drove  them  from  the  banks  of 
the  river,  having  first  settled  New  Haven  in  1638. 
regardless  of  Kieft’ s protest  against  it. 

The  extent  of  New  Netherland  was  to  Delavrare, 
then  called  South  river,  and  beyond  it ; for  in  the 
Dutch  records,  there  is  a copy  of  a letter  from  Wil- 
liam Kieft,  May  6,  1638,  directed  to  Peter  Mnmit, 
who  seems,  by  the  tenor  of  it,  to  be  the  Swedish 
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governor  of  New  Sweden,  asserting,  “ that  the 
whole  south  river  of  New  Netherland  had  been  in 
the  Dutch  possession  many  years  above  and  below, 
beset  with  forts,  and  sealed  with  their  blood.”  Which 
Kieft  adds,  “ has  happened  even  during  your  ad- 
ministration in  New  Netherland,  and  is  so  well 
known  to  you.” 

The  Dutch  writers  are  not  agreed  in  the  extent 
of  Nova  Belgia.,  or  New  Netherland;  some  describe 
it  to  be  from  Virginia  to  Canada;  and  others  inform 
us,  that  the  arms  of  the  States  General  were  erected 
at  Cape  Cod,  Connecticut,  and  Hudson’s  river,  and 
on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  into  Delaware  bay. 
The  author  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  gives  Canada 
river  for  a boundary  on  the  north,  and  calls  the 
country,  north-west  from  Albany,  Terra  Incognita. 

In  1640,  the  English,  who  had  overspread  the 
eastern  part  of  Long  Island,  advanced  to  Oysterbay. 
Kieft  broke  up  their  settlement  in  1642,  and  fitted 
out  two  sloops  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Schuyl- 
kill, of  which  the  Marylanders  had  lately  possessed 
themselves.  The  instructions,  dated  May  22,  to 
Jan  Jansen  Alpendam,  who  commanded  in  that 
enterprise,  are  upon  record,  and  strongly  assert  the 
right  of  the  Dutch  both  to  the  soil  and  trade  there. 
The  English  from  the  eastward  shortly  after  sent 
deputies  to  New  Amsterdam,  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  disputes  about  limits,  to  whom  the  Dutch 
offered  certain  conditions,  which  it  appears  were  not 
acceded  to. 

The  English  daily  extended  their  possessions,  and 
in  1643  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  bay,  Ply- 
mouth, Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  entered  into 
a league  both  against  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  and 
grew  so  powerful  as  to  meet  shortly  after,  upon 
a design  of  extirpating  the  former.  Massachusetts 
bay  declined  this  enterprise,  which  occasioned  a let- 
ter to  Oliver  Cromwell  from  William  Hooke,  dated 
at  New  Haven,  November  3,  1653,  in  which  he  com- 
plains of  the  Dutch  for  supplying  the  natives  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  begs  his  assistance  with  two 
or  three  frigates,  and  that  letters  might  be  sent  to 
the  eastern  colonies,  commanding  them  to  join  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Dutch  colony.  Cromwell’s 
affairs  would  not  admit  of  so  distant  an  attempt,  but 
Richard  Cromwell  afterwards  drew  up  instructions 
to  his  commanders  for  subduing  the  Dutch  there, 
and  wrote  letters  to  the  English  American  govern- 
ments for  their  aid ; copies  of  which  are  preserved 
in  Thurloe’s  collection. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  was  the  last  Dutch  governor, 
and  though  he  had  a commission  in  1646,  he  did  not 
begin  his  administration  till  May  27,  1647.  The 
inroads  and  claims  upon  his  government  kept  him 
constantly  employed.  New  England  on  the  east, 
and  Maryland  on  the  west,  alarmed  his  fears  by  their 
daily  increase;  and  about  the  same  time  Captain 
Forrester,  a Scotchman,  claimed  Long  Island  for 
the  dowager  of  Stirling.  The  Swedes  too  were  per- 
petually incroaching  upon  Delaware.  Through  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  mate  of  a vessel,  one  Deswyk, 
a Swedish  captain  and  super-cargo  arrived  in  Rari- 
tan river.  The  ship  was  seized,  and  himself  made 
prisoner  at  New  Amsterdam.  Stuyvesant’s  reasons 
were  that,  in  1651,  the  Dutch  built  fort  Casimir, 
now  called  Newcastle  on  Delaware.  The  Swedes, 
indeed  claimed  the  country,  and  Printz  their  go- 
vernor formally  protested  against  the  works.  Risingh, 
his  successor,  under  the  disguise  of  friendship,  came 
before  the  fortress,  fired  two  salutes  and  landed 
'thirty  men,  who  were  entertained  by  the  commandant 
as  friends;  but  he  had  no  sooner  discovered  the 


weakness  of  the  garrison,  taan  he  made  himself 
master  of  it,  seizing  also  upon  all  the  ammunition, 
houses,  and  other  effects  of  the  West  India  company, 
and  compelling  several  of  the  people  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  Christina  queen  of  Sweden.  The  Dutch, 
in  1655,  prepared  to  retake  fort  Casimir.  Stuyvesant 
commaiiued  the  forces  in  person,  and  arrived  with 
them  in  Delaware  the  9th  of  September.  A few 
days  after  he  anchored  before  the  garrison  and  landed 
his  troops.  The  fortress  was  immediately  demanded 
as  Dutch  property:  Suen  Scutz,  the  commandant, 
desired  leave  to  consult  Risingh,  which  being  re- 
fused, he  surrendered  the  16th  of  September  on  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
place  consisted  of  four  14-pounders,  five  swivels,  and 
a parcel  of  small  arms,  which  were  all  delivered  to 
the  conquered.  Fort  Christina  was  commanded  by 
Risingh.  Stuyvesant  came  before  it,  and  Risingh 
surrendered  it  upon  terms  the  25th  of  September. 
The  country  being  thus  subdued,  the  Dutch  governor 
issued  a proclamation,  in  favour  of  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  would  submit  to  the  new  government, 
and  about  thirty  Swedes  swore  “fidelity  and  obe- 
dience to  the  States  General,  the  lords  directors  of 
the  West  India  company,  their  subalterns  of  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Netherland,  and  the  director  general 
then,  or  thereafter  established.”  Risingh  and  one 
Elswych,  a trader  of  note,  were  ordered  to  France, 
or  England,  and  the  rest  of  the  Swedish  inhabitants 
to  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  Gottenberg.  The 
Swedes  being  thus  extirpated,  the  Dutch  became 
possessed  of  the  west  side  of  Delaware  bay,  after- 
wards called  “The  three  lower  countries.” 

This  country  was  subsequently  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieut.-governors,  subject  to  the  controul  of, 
and  commissioned  by  the  director  general  at  New 
Amsterdam.  Johan  Paul  Jaquet  was  the  first  vice- 
director, or  lieut.-governor,  of  South  River.  His 
successors  were  Alricks,  Hinojossa,  and  William 
Beekman.  These  lieutenants  had  power  to  grant 
lands,  and  their  patents  make  a part  of  the  ancient 
titles  of  the  present  possessors.  Alrick’s  commis- 
sion of  the  12th  of  April,  1657,  shews  the  extent  o» 
the  Dutch  claim  on  the  west  side  of  Delaware  at 
that  time.  He  was  appointed  “ Director  general  of  the 
colony  of  the  South  River  of  New  N etherland,  and  the 
fortress  of  Casimir,  now  called  Niewer  AmStel,  with 
all  the  lands  depending  thereon,  according  to  the  first 
purchase  and  deed  of  release  of  the  natives,  dated 
July  19,  1651,  beginning  at  the  west  side  of  the 
Minquaa,  or  Christina  Kill,  in  the  Indian  language 
named  Suspecough,  to  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  or 
river,  called  Bompt-Hook,  in  the  Indian  language 
Cannaresse;  and  so  far  inland  as  the  bounds  and 
limits  of  the  Minquaas  land,  with  all  the  streams,  &c. 
appurtenances  and  dependencies.”  Of  the  countrv 
northward  of  the  Kell,  no  mention  is  made.  Ordei 
in  1658  were  given  to  William  Beekman  to  purchase 
Cape  Hinlopen  from  the  natives,  and  to  settie  and 
fortify  it,  which,  for  want  of  goods,  was  not  done  till 
the  succeeding  year. 

In  the  year  1659,  fresh  troubles  arose  from  the 
Maryland  claim  to  the  lands  on  South  River;  and 
in  September,  Colonel  Nathaniel  TTtie,  as  commis- 
sioner from  Fendal,  Lord  Baltimore’s  governor,  ar- 
rived at  Niew'er  Amstel  from  Maryland.  The  counry 
was  ordered  to  ne  evacuated,  Lord  Baltimore  claim- 
ing all  the  land  between  38  and  40  degrees  of  lati- 
tude from  sea  to  sea.  Beekman  and  his  council 
demanded  evidence  of  his  lordship’s  right,  and  offered 
to  prove  the  States  General’s  grant  to  the  West 
India  company,  and  the  grant  of  the  company  u» 
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them:  and  proposed  to  refer  the  controversy  to 
the  republics  of  England  and  Holland,  praying 
at  the  same  time,  three  weeks  to  consult  Stuyvesant 
the  general.  The  commissioner  notwithstanding,  a 
few  days  after  warned  him  to  draw  off,  beyond  the 
latitude  of  40  degrees;  but  Beekman  disregarded 
the  threat.  Col.  Utie  thereupon  returned  to  Mary- 
land, and  an  immediate  invasion  was  expected. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1600,  Nicholas 
Yaleth  and  Brian  New-ton  were  dispatched  from 
Fort  Amsterdam  to  Virginia,  in  quality  of  ambas- 
sadors, with  full  power  to  open  a trade  and  conclude 
a league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  the  barba- 
rians. Sir  William  Berkely,  the  governor,  gave 
them  a kind  reception,  and  approved  their  proposal 
of  peace  and  commerce,  which  Sir  Henry  Moody 
was  sent  to  agree  upon  and  perfect.  Four  articles 
to  that  purpose  were  drawn  up,  and  sent  to  the  go- 
vernor for  confirmation.  Stuyvesant  artfully  en- 
deavoured, at  this  treaty,  to  procure  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Dutch  title  to  the  country,  which 
Berkely  as  carefully  avoided.  This  was  his  answer: 

“ Sir,— I have  received  the  letter  you  were  pleased 
to  send  me  by  Mr.  Mills's  vessel,  and  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  comply  with  you,  iu  all  acts  of  neighbourly 
friendship  and  amity.  But  truly,  sir,  you  desire  me 
to  do  that,  concerning  your  titles  and  claims  to  land 
in  this  northern  part  of  America,  which  I am  in  no 
capacity  to  do;  for  I am  but  a servant  of  the  assem- 
bly’s : neither  do  they  arrogate  any  power  to  them- 
selves, farther  than  the  miserable  distractions  of 
England  desire  them  to.  For  when  God  shall  be 
pleased  in  his  mercy  to  take  away  and  dissipate  the 
unnatural  divisions  of  their  native  country,  they  will 
immediately  return  to  their  own  professed  obedience. 
What  then  they  should  do  in  matters  of  contract, 
donation,  or  confession  of  right,  wrould  have  little 
strength  or  signification;  much  more  presumptive 
and  impertinent  would  it  be  in  me  to  do  it,  w-ithout 
their  knowledge  or  assent.  We  shall  very  shortly 
meet  again,  and  then,  if  to  them  you  signify  your 
desires,  I shall  labour  all  I can  to  get  you  a satis- 
factory answer.  “ I am,  sir, 

*'  Virginia,  “ Your  humble  servant, 

“ August  20,  1660.  “ William  Berkely.” 

Governor  Stuyvesant  war  a faithful  servant  of 
the  West  India  company  : this  is  abundantly  proved 
by  his  letters  to  them,  exciting  their  care  of  the  co- 
lony. In  one,  dated  April  20,  1660,  which  is  very- 
long  and  pathetic,  representing  the  desperate  situa- 
tion of  affairs  on  both  sides  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
he  writes,  “ Your  honours  imagine,  that  the  troubles 
m England  will  prevent  any  attempt  on  these  parts: 
alas ! they  are  ten  to  one  in  number  to  us,  and  are 
able,  without  any  assistance,  to  deprive  us  of  the 
country  when  they  please.”  On  the  25th  of  June, 
the  same  year,  he  informs  them,  that  the  demands, 
encroachments,  and  usurpations  of  the  English,  give 
the  people  here  great  concern.  “The  right  to  both 
rivers,”  he  says,  “ by  purchase  and  possession,  is  our 
own,  without  dispute.  We  apprehend  that  they, 
our  more  powerful  neighbours,  lay  their  claims  under 
a royal  patent,  which  we  are  unable  hitherto  to  do 
in  your  name.”  Colonel  Utie  being  unsuccessful 
the  last  year,  in  his  embassy  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  Dutch  possessions  on  Delaware,  Lord  Baltimore, 
in  autumn,  1660,  applied  by  Captain  Neal,  his  agent 
to  the  West  India  company,  in  Holland,  for  an  or- 
der on  the  inhabitants  of  South  River  to  submit  to 
his  authority,  which  they  absolutely  refused,  assert- 
ing their  right  to  that  part  of  the  colony. 

The  English,  from  New  England,  were  every 


day  encroaching  upon  the  Dutch.  The  following, 
letter  from  Stuyvesant  to  the  West  India  company, 
dated  July  21,  1661,  shews  the  state  of  the  colony 
at  that  time  on  both  sides.  “ We  have  not  yet  be- 
gun the  fort  on  Long  Island,  near  Oysterbay,  be- 
cause our  neighbours  lay  the  boundaries  a mile  and 
a half  more  westerly  than  we  do,  and  the  more  as 
your  honours,  by  your  advice  of  December  24,  are 
not  inclined  to  stand  by  the  treaty  of  Hartford,  and 
propose  to  sue  for  redress  on  Long  Island  and  the 
Fresh  Water  river,  by  means  of  the  States’  Ambas- 
sador. Lord  Sterling  is  said  to  solicit  a confirma- 
tion of  his  right  to  all  Long  Island,  and  importunes 
the  present  king  to  confirm  the  grant  made  by  his 
royal  father,  which  is  affirmed  to  be  already  ob- 
tained. But  more  probable,  and  material,  is  the 
advice  from  Maryland,  that  Lord  Baltimore’s  pa- 
tent, which  contains  the  fourth  part  of  South  river, 
is  confirmed  by  the  king,  and  published  in  print : 
that  Lord  Baltimore’s  natural  brother,  who  is  a rigid 
papist,  being  made  governor  there,  has  received 
Lord  Baltimore’s  claim  and  protest  to  your  ho- 
nours in  council,  (wherewith  he  seems  but  little 
satisfied)  and  has  now  more  hopes  of  success.  We 
have  advice  from  England,  that  there  is  an  invasion 
intended  against  these  parts,  and  the  country  soli 
cited  of  the  king,  the  duke,  and  the  parliament,  is  to 
be  annexed  to  their  dominions ; and  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  desire  three  or  four  frigates,  persuading 
the  king,  that  the  company  possessed  and  held  this 
country  under  an  unlawful  title,  having  only  ob- 
tained of  King  James  leave  for  a watering  place  on 
Staten  Island,  in  1623.” 

In  August  1663,  a ship  arrived  from  Holland  at 
South  River,  with  new  planters,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry.  Lord  Baltimore’s  son  landed 
a little  after,  and  was  entertained  by  Beekman  at 
Niewer  Amstel.  This  was  Charles,  the  son  of  Ce- 
cil, who  in  1661,  had  procured  a grant  and  con- 
firmation of  the  patent  passed  in  favour  of  his  fa- 
ther in  1632.  The  papistical  principles  of  the  Balti- 
more family,  the  charge  of  colonizing,  the  parliament- 
ary war  with  Charles  I.,  and  Cromwell’s  usurpation, 
all  conspired  to  impede  the  settlement  of  Maryland 
till  the  year  1661.  And  these  considerations  ac- 
count for  the  extension  of  the  Dutch  limits,  on  the 
west  side  of  Delaware  bay. 

While  the  Dutch  were  contending  with  their 
European  neighbours,  they  had  the  art  always  to 
maintain  a friendship  with  the  natives,  until  the 
war  which  broke  out  this  year  with  the  Indians  at 
Esopus,  now  Ulster  county.  It  continued,  how- 
ever, but  a short  season.  The  five  nations  never 
gave  them  any  disturbance,  which  was  owing  to 
their  continual  wars  with  the  French,  who  settled  at 
Canada  in  1603.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  applied  to,  for  his  aid  in  the 
reduction  of  this  country,  and  that  his  son  Richard 
took  some  steps  towards  accomplishing  the  scheme  ; 
the  work  was  however  reserved  for  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  an  indolent  prince,  and  entirely  given 
pp  to  pleasure,  who  was  driven  to  it  more  perhaps 
by  the  differences  then  subsisting  between  England 
and  Holland,  than  by  any  motive  that  might  reflect 
honour  upon  bis  prudence,  activity,  and  public 
spirit.  Before  this  expedition,  the  king  granted  a 
patent  on  the  12th  of  March,  1664,  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  for  sundry  tracts  of 
land  in  America,  the  boundaries  of  which,  because 
they  have  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  it  mav 
not  be  improper  to  transcribe. 

“ All  that  part  of  the  main  land  of  New  England, 
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beginning  at  a certain  place,  called  or  known  by 
the  name  of  St.  Croix,  next  adjoining  to  New  Scot- 
land in  America,  and  from  thence  extending  along 
the  sea  coast:,  unto  a certain  place  called  Pemaquie 
or  Pemequid,  and  so  up  the  river  thereof,  to  the 
furthest  head  of  the  same,  as  it  tendeth  northward  ; 
and  extending  from  thence  to  the  river  of  Kimbe- 
quin,  and  so  upwards,  by  the  shortest  course,  to  the 
river  Canada  northward : and  also  all  that  island, 
or  islands,  commonly  called  by  the  several  name  or 
names  of  Rleitowacks,  or  Long  Island,  situate  and 
being  towards  the  west  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the  narrow 
Higansetts,  abutting  upon  the  main  land,  between 
the  two  rivers,  there  called  or  known  by  the  several 
names  of  Connecticut  and  Hudson’s  river,  together 
also  with  the  said  river,  called  Hudson’s  river,  and 
all  the  land  from  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river, 
to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay,  and  also,  all  those 
several  islands,  called  or  known  by  the  names  of 
Martin’s  Vineyard,  or  Nantuck’s,  otherwise  Nan- 
tucket: together,  &c.” 

Part  of  this  tract  was  conveyed  by  the  duke  to 
John  Lord  Berkeley,  baron  of  Stratton,  and  Sir 
George  Carteret,  of  Saltram  in  Devon,  who  were 
then  members  of  the  king’s  council.  The  lease  was 
for  the  consideration  of  ten  shillings,  and  dated  the 
23d  of  June,  1664.  The  release,  dated  the  next 
day,  mentions  no  particular  sum  of  money  as  a 
consideration  for  the  grant  of  the  lands,  which  have 
the  following  description : 

“ All  that  tract  of  land,  adjacent  to  New  England, 
and  lying  and  being  to  the  westward  of  Long  Island, 
and  bounded  on  the  east  part  by  the  main  sea,  and 
partly  by  Hudson’s  river ; and  hath  upon  the  west, 
Delaware  bay,  or  river,  and  extendeth  southward  to 
the  main  ocean  as  far  as  Cape  May,  at  the  mouth 
of  Delaware  bay ; and  to  the  northward,  as  far  as 
the  northermost  branch  of  the  said  bay  or  river  of 
Delaware,  which  is  forty-one  degrees  and  forty  mi- 
nutes of  latitude ; which  said  tract  of  land  is  here- 
after to  be  called  by  the  name  or  names  of  Nova 
Caesarea,  or  New  Jersey.” 

Thus  the  New  Netherlands  became  divided  into 
New  Jersey,  (so  called  after  the  isle  of  Jersey,  in 
compliment  to  sir  George  Carteret,  whose  family 
came  from  thence)  and  New  York,  which  took  its 
name  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  Dutch  inhabitants,  by  the  vigilance  of  their 
governor,  were  not  unapprised  of  the  designs  of  the 
English  court  against  them;  for  their  records  testify, 
that  on  the  8th  of  July,  “ The  general  received  in- 
telligence from  one  Thomas  Willett,  an  English- 
man, that  an  expedition  was  preparing  in  England 
against  this  place,  consisting  of  two  frigates  of  40 
and  50  guns,  and  a fly-boat  of  40  guns  having  on 
board  300  soldiers,  and  each  frigate  150  men,  and 
that  they  then  lay  at  Portsmouth,  waiting  for  a 
wind.”  News  arrived  also  from  Boston,  that  they 
had  already  set  sail.  The  burgomasters  were  there- 
upon called  into  council,  the  fortress  ordered  to  be 
put  into  a posture  of  defence,  and  spies  sent  to  Mil- 
ford and  West  Chester  for  intelligence.  Boston 
was  in  the  secret  of  the  expedition;  for  the  general 
court  had  in  May  preceding,  passed  a vote  for  a 
supply  of  provisions,  towards  refreshing  the  ships 
on  their  arrival.  They  were  four  in  number,  and 
resolved  to  rendezvous  at  Gardener’s  Island  in  the 
Sound,  but  parted  in  a fog  about  the  20th  of  July. 
Richard  Nicolls  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  two  of  the 
commissioners,  who  were  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  and  reduce  it  to  the  king’s  obedience,  were 
board  the  Guyny,  and  fel  in  first  with  Cape  Cod. 


The  winds  having  blown  from  the  south-west,  tho 
oth«  ships,  with  Sir  Robert  Car,  and  Mr.  Mavenick, 
the  remaining  commissioners,  were  rightly  concluded 
to  be  driven  to  the  eastward.  After  dispatching  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  governor  of  Connecticut, 
requesting  his  assistance,  Col.  Nicolls  proceeded  to 
Nantasket,  and  thence  to  Boston.  The  other  ships 
got  into  Piscatawa.  John  Endicot,  a very  old 
man,  was  then  governor  of  Boston  ~i.u  incapable  of 
business.  The  commissioners,  therefore,  had  a con- 
ference with  the  council,  and  earnestly  implored  the 
assistance  of  that  colony.  Colonel  Nicolls  and  Sir 
George  Carteret,  in  their  letter  from  Boston  to  Sir 
H.  Bennet,  secretary  of  state,  complain  much  of  the 
backwardness  of  that  province.  The  reasons  urged 
in  their  excuse  were  poverty  and  the  season,  it 
being  the  time  of  harvest ; but  perhaps  disaffection 
to  the  Stuart  family,  whose  persecuting  fury  had 
driven  them  from  their  native  country,  was  the  true 
spring  of  their  conduct.  The  king’s  success  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Dutch  evidently  opened  him  a door 
to  come  at  his  enemies  in  New  England,  who  were 
far  from  being  few;  and  whether  this  consideration 
might  not  have  given  rise  to  the  project  itself,  must 
be  left  to  conjecture.  T.  Dixwel,  Esq.,  one  of 
Charles  the  First’s  judges,  and  excepted  out  of  the 
general  pardon,  lived  many  years  at  New  Haven 
unknown,  in  quality  of  a country  merchant : Sir 
Edmund  Andross,  in  one  of  his  tours  through  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  saw  him  there  at  church, 
and  strongly  suspected  him  to  be  one  of  the  regicides. 
In  his  last  illness,  he  revealed  himself  to  the  minister 
of  the  town,  and  ordered  a small  stone  to  be  set  at 
the  head  of  his  grave,  inscribed,  “ T.  D.  Esq.” 
While  at  New  Haven,  he  went  under  the  name 
of  John  Davis. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  Nicolls  and  Carteret  made 
a formal  request  in  writing,  “That  the  government 
of  Boston  would  pass  an  act  to  furnish  them  with 
armed  men,  who  should  begin  their  march  to  the 
Manhattans,  on  the  20th  of  August  ensuing  ; and 
promised  that,  if  they  could  get  other  assistance, 
they  would  give  them  an  account  of  ,it.”  The  go- 
vernor and  council  answered, that  they  would  assemble 
the  general  court,  and  communicate  the  proposal  to 
them. 

From  Boston,  a second  letter  was  written  to  Go- 
vernor Winthrop  in  Connecticut,  dated  the  29th  of 
July,  in  which  he  was  informed,  that  the  other  ships 
were  then  arrived,  and  would  sail  with  the  first  fair 
wind,  and  he  was  desired  to  meet  them  at  the  west 
end  of  Long  Island. 

One  of  the  ships  entered  the  bay  of  the  North 
River,  several  days  before  the  rest;  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  all  come  up,  Stuyvesant  sent  a letter  dated 
19 — 30  (-shewing  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  style)  of  August,  at  Fort  Anhill,  directed  to  the 
commanders  of  the  English  frigates,  by  John  Declyer, 
one  of  the  chief  council,  the  Rev.  John  Megapolen- 
sis  minister,  Paul  Lunder  VanderGrilf't  mayor,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Megapoiensis,  doctor  in  physic,  with  the 
utmost  civility,  to  desire  the  reason  of  their  approach 
and  continuing  in  the  harbour  of  Naijarlij,  without 
giving  that  notice  to  the  Dutch,  which  they  ought. 

Colonel  Nicolls  answered  the  next  day  with  a 
summons. 

“ To  the  honourable  the  governors  and  chief 
council  at  the  Manhattans. 

“Right  worthy  Sirs,— I received  a letter  bearing 
date  19—30  of  August,  desiring  to  know  the  intent 
of  the  approach  of  the  English  frigates;  in  return  of 
which,  I think  it  fit  to  let  you  know,  that  his  majesty  of 
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Great  Britain,  whose  right  and  title  to  these  parts 
of  America  is  unquestionable,  well  knowing  how 
much  it  derogates  from  his  crown  and  dignity  to 
suffer  any  foreigners,  how  near  soever  they  be  allied, 
to  usurp  a dominion,  and  without  his  majesty’s  royal 
consent  to  inhabit  in  these,  or  any  other  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s territories,  hath  commanded  me,  in  his  name, 
to  require  a surrender  of  all  such  forts,  towns,  or 
places  of  strength,  which  are  now  possessed  by  the 
Dutch,  under  your  commands;  and  in  his  majesty’s 
name,  I do  demand  the  town  situate  on  the  island, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Manhattoes,  with 
all  the  forts  thereunto  belonging,  to  be  rendered 
unto  his  majesty’s  obedience  and  protection,  into 
my  hands.  I am  further  commanded  to  assure  you, 
and  every  respective  inhabitant  of  the  Dutch  nation, 
that  his  majesty  being  tender  of  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood,  doth  by  these  presents,  confirm  and 
secure  to  every  man  his  estate,  life,  and  libeity,  who 
shall  readily  submit  to  his  government.  And  all 
those  who  shall  oppose  his  majesty’s  gracious  in- 
tention, must  expect  all  the  miseries  of  a war  which 
they  bring  upon  themselves.  I shall  expect  your 
answer  by  these  gentlemen,  Colonel  George  Carteret, 
one  of  his  majesty’s  commissioners  in  America;  Capt. 
Robert  Needham,  Captain  Edward  Groves,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Delavall,  whom  you  will  entertain  with 
6uch  civility  as  is  due  to  them,  and  yourselves  and 
yours  shall  receive  the  same,  from, 

“ Worthy  Sirs, 

“ Your  very  humble  Servant, 

“ Richard  Nicolls.” 

“ Dated  on  board  his  majesty’s  ship,  the  Guyny, 
riding  before  Naych,  the  20 — 31  of  Aug.  1664.” 

Mr.  Stuyvesant  promised  an  answer  to  the  sum- 
mons the  next  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  con- 
vened the  council  and  burgomasters.  The  Dutch 
governor  was  a good  soldier,  and  had  lost  a leg  in 
the  service  of  the  States.  He  would  willingly  have 
made  a defence;  and  refused  a sight  of  the  sum- 
mon?, both  to  the  inhabitants  and  burgomasters,  lest 
the  easy  terms  offered  might  induce  them  to  capitu- 
late. The  latter,  however,  insisted  upon  a copy, 
that  they  might  communicate  it  to  the  late  magis- 
trates and  principal  burghers.  They  called  together 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Stadt-house,  and  acquainted 
them  with  the  governor’s  refusal.  Governor  Win- 
throp,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  the  director  and 
his  council,  strongly  recommending  a surrender. 
On  the  22d  of  August,  the  burgomaster  came  again 
into  council,  and  desired  to  know  the  contents  of 
the  English  message  from  Governor  Winthrop,  which 
Stuyvesant  still  refused  They  continued  their  im- 
portunity, and  he,  in  a fit  of  anger,  tore  it  to  pieces ; 
upon  which,  they  protested  against  the  act,  and  all 
its  consequences.  Determined  upon  a defence  of 
the  country,  Stuyvesant  wrote  a letter  in  answer  to 
the  summons,  which  as  it  declares  the  Dutch  claim, 
must  be  given. 

“ My  lords, — Your  first  letter,  unsigned,  of  the  20 
-*-31  of  August,  together  witn  that  of  this  day,  signed 
according  to  form,  being  the  1st  of  September,  have 
been  safely  delivered  into  our  hands  by  your  depu- 
ties, unto  which  we  shall  say,  that  the  rights  of  his 
majesty  of  England  unto  any  part  of  America  here 
about,  among  the  rest,  unto  the  colonies  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  or  others  in  New  England,  whether  dis- 
utable  or  not,  is  that,  which  for  the  present,  we 
ave  no  design  to  debate  upon.  But  that  his  ma- 
jesty hath  an  indisputable  right  to  all  the  lands  in 
the  north  parts  of  America,  is  that  which  the  kin^s 
of  France  and  Spain  will  deny,  as  we  absolutely  do, 


by  virtue  of  a commission  given  to  me  by  my  lords 
the  high  and  mighty  states-general,  to  be  governor- 
general  over  New  Holland,  the  isles  of  Curacoa, 
Bonaire,  Aruba,  with  their  appurtenances  and  de- 
pendencies, bearing  date  the  26th  of  July,  1616. 
As  also  by  virtue  of  a grant  and  commission,  given 
by  my  said  lords,  the  high  and  mighty  states- 
general,  to  the  West  India  company,  in  the  year 
1621,  with  as  much  power,  and  as  authentic,  as  his 
said  majesty  of  England  hath  given,  or  can  give,  to 
any  colony  in  America,  as  more  fully  appears  by 
the  patent  and  commission  of  the  said  lords  the 
states-general,  by  them  signed,  registered,  and  sealed 
with  their  great  seal,  which  were  shewed  to  your 
deputies,  Colonel  George  Carteret,  Captain  Robert 
Needham,  Captain  Edward  Groves,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Delavall;  by  which  commission  and  patent,  toge- 
ther, (to  deal  frankly  with  you),  and  by  divers 
letters,  signed  and  sealed  by  our  said  lords,  the 
states-general,  directed  to  several  persons,  both 
English  and  Dutch,  inhabiting  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages on  Long  Island,  (which,  without  doubt,  have 
been  produced  before  you  by  those  inhabitants,)  by 
which  they  are  declared  and  acknowledged  to  be 
their  subjects,  with  express  command  that  they  con- 
tinue faithful  unto  them,  under  penalty  of  incurring 
their  utmost  displeasure,  which  makes  it  appear 
more  clear  than  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  your  first 
foundation,  viz.  (that  the  right  and"  title  of  his  ma- 
jesty of  Great  Britain  to  these  parts  of  America  is 
unquestionable)  is  absolutely  to  be  denied.  More- 
over, it  is  without  dispute,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
world,  that  our  predecessors,  by  virtue  of  the  com- 
mission and  patent  of  the  said  lords,  the  states-ge- 
neral have,  without  controul  and  peaceably,  (the 
contrary  never  coming  to  our  knowledge,)  enjoyed 
Fort  Orange  about  forty-eight  or  fifty  years,  the 
Manhattans  about  forty-one  or  forty-two  years,  the 
South  River  forty  years,  and  the  Fresh  Water 
River  about  thirty-six  years.  Touching  the  second 
subject  of  your  letter,  viz.,  His  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me,  in  his  name,  to  require  a surrender 
of  all  such  forts,  towns,  or  places  of  strength, 
which  are  now  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  under  your 
command.  We  shall  answer,  that  we  are  so  con- 
fident of  the  discretion  and  equity  of  his  majesty  of 
Great  Britain,  that  in  case  his  majesty  were  informed 
of  the  truth,  which  is,  that  the  Dutch  came  not  into 
these  provinces  by  any  violence,  but  by  virtue  of 
commissions  from  my  lords  the  states-general;  first 
of  all,  in  the  years  1614,  1 61 5,  and  1616,  up  the 
North  River,  near  Fort  Orange,  where,  to  hinder 
the  invasions  and  massacres  commonly  committed 
by  the  savages,  they  built  a little  fort;  and  after,  in 
the  year  1622,  and  even  to  this  present  time,  by 
virtue  of  commissions  and  grant  to  the  governors  of 
the  West  India  company;  and  moreover,  in  the 
year  1656,  a grant  to  the  honourable  the  burgomas- 
ters of  Amsterdam,  of  the  South  River ; insomuch, 
that  by  virtue  of  the  abovesaid  commissions  from  the 
high  and  mighty  states-general,  given  to  the  persons 
interested  as  aforesaid,  and  others,  these  provinces 
have  been  governed,  and  consequently  enjoyed,  aa 
also  in  regard  of  their  first  discovery,  uninterrupted 
possessions,  and  purchase  of  the  lands  of  the  princes, 
natives  of  the  country,  and  other  private  persons, 
(though  gentiles,)  we  say  we  make  no  doubt,  that  if 
his  said  majesty  of  Great  Britain  were  well  informed  of 
these  passages,  he  would  be  too  judicious  to  grant 
such  an  order,  principally  in  a time  when  there  is 
so  straight  a friendship  and  confederacy  between 
our  sa  : lords  and  superiors,  to  fouble  us  in  the 
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demanding  and  summons  of  the  places  and  fort- 
resses, which  were  put  into  our  hands,  with  order  to 
maintain  them,  in  the  name  of  the  said  lords,  the 
states-general,  as  was  made  appear  to  your  deputies, 
under  the  names  and  seal  of  the  said  high  and 
mighty  states -general,  dated  the  28th  of  July,  1G46. 
Besides  what  had  been  mentioned,  there  is  little  pro- 
bability that  his  said  majesty  of  England  (in  regard 
the  articles  of  peace  are  printed,  and  were  recom- 
mended to  us  to  observe  seriously  and  exactly,  by  a 
letter  written  to  us  by  our  said  lords,  the  states-ge- 
neral,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  observed  religiously 
in  this  country),  would  give  order  touching  so  dan- 
gerous a design,  being  also  so  apparent,  that  none 
other  than  my  said  lords,  the  states-general,  have 
any  right  to  these  provinces,  and  consequently  ought 
to  command  and  maintain  their  subjects;  and  in 
their  absence,  we,  the  governor-general,  are  obliged 
to  maintain  their  rights,  and  to  repel  and  take  re- 
venge of  all  threatenings,  unjust  attempts,  or  any 
force  whatsoever,  that  shall  be  committed  against  their 
faithful  subjects  and  inhabitants,  it  being  a very 
considerable  thing  to  affront  so  mighty  a state,  al- 
though it  were  not  against  an  ally  and  confederate. 
Consequently,  if  his  said  majesty  (as  it  is  fit)  were 
well  informed  of  all  that  could  be  spoken  upon  this 
subject,  he  would  not  approve  of  what  expressions 
were  mentioned  in  your  letter;  which  are,  that  you 
are  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  demand  in  his 
name  such  places  and  fortresses  as  are  in  possession 
of  the  Dutch  under  my  government;  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears by  my  commission  before-mentioned,  was 
given  me  by  my  lords,  the  high  and  mighty  states- 
general.  And  there  is  less  ground  in  the  express 
demand  of  my  government,  since  all  the  world  knows, 
that  about  three  years  agone,  some  English  frigates 
being  on  the  coast  of  Africa  upon  a pretended  com- 
mission, they  did  demand  certain  places  under  the 
government  of  our  said  lords,  the  states-general,  as 
Cape  Yert,  river  of  Gambo,  and  all  other  places  in 
Guyny  to  them  belonging.  Upon  which  our  said 
lords,  the  states-general,  by  virtue  of  the  articles  of 
peace,  having  made  appear  the  said  attempt  to  his 
majesty  of  England,  they  received  a favourable  an- 
swer, his  said  majesty  disallowing  all  such  acts  of 
hostility  as  might  have  been  done,  and,  besides, 
gave  order  that  restitution  should  be  made  to  the 
East  India  company,  of  whatsoever  had  been  pil- 
laged in  the  said  river  of  Gambo ; and  likewise  re- 
stored them  to  their  trade,  which  makes  us  think  it 
necessary,  that  a more  express  order  should  appear 
unto  us,  as  a sufficient  warrant  for  us  towards  my 
lords,  the  high  and  mighty  states-general — since  by 
virtue  of  our  said  commission  we  do,  in  these  pro- 
vinces, represent  them,  as  belonging  to  them,  and 
not  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  except  his  said 
majesty,  upon  better  grounds,  make  it  appear  to 
our  said  lords,  the  states-general,  against  which 
they  may  defend  themselves  as  they  shall  think  fit. 
To  conclude : we  cannot  but  declare  unto  you,  though 
the  governors  and  commissioners  of  his  majesty  have 
divers  times  quarrelled  with  us  about  the  bounds  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  and  mighty  the  states- 
general,  in  these  parts,  yet  they  never  questioned 
\heir  jurisdiction  itself;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  year 
1650,  at  Hartford,  and  the  last  year  at  Boston,  they 
treated  with  us  upon  this  subject,  which  is  a suffi- 
cient proof  that  his  majesty  hath  never  been  well 
■informed  of  the  equity  of  our  cause,  insomuch  as  we 
cannot  imagine,  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  peace 
between  the  crown  of  England  and  the  states-gene- 
ral, (under  whom  there  are  so  many  subjects  in 


America,  as  well  as  Europe),  that  his  said  majesty 
of  Great  Britain  would  give  a commission  to  mo. 
lest  and  endamage  the  subjects  of  my  said  lords  the 
states-general,  especially  such  as,  ever  since  fifty, 
forty,  and  the  latest  thirty-six  years  have  quietly 
enjoyed  their  lands,  countries,  forts,  and  inherit- 
ances ; and  less,  that  his  subjects  would  attempt  any 
acts  of  hostility  or  violence  against  them:  and  in 
case  you  will  act  by  force  of  arms,  we  protest  and 
declare,  in  the  name  of  our  said  lords,  the  states- 
general,  before  God  and  men,  that  you  will  act  an 
unjust  violence,  and  a breach  of  the  articles  of  peace, 
so  solemnly  sworn,  agreed  upon,  and  ratified  by  his 
majesty  of  England  and  my  lords  the  states-gene- 
ral; and  the  rather  for  that  to  prevent  the  shedding 
of  blood,  in  the  month  of  February  last  we  treated 
with  Captain  John  Scott,  (who  reported  he  had  a 
commission  from  his  said  majesty),  touching  the 
limits  of  Long  Island,  and  concluded  for  the  space 
of  a year,  that  in  the  meantime  the  business  might 
be  treated  on  between  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
and  my  lords  the  high  and  mighty  states-general: 
and  again,  at  present,  for  the  hinderance  and  pre- 
vention of  all  differences,  and  the  spilling  of  inno- 
cent blood,  not  only  in  these  parts,  but  also  in  Eu- 
rope, we  offer  unto  you  a treaty  by  our  deputies, 
Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Ruyven,  secretary  and  receiver 
of  New  Holland,  Cornelius  Steenwych,  burgomaster, 
Mr.  Samuel  Megapolensis,  doctor  of  physic,  and 
Mr.  James  Cousseau,  heretofore  sheriff.  As  touch- 
ing the  threats  in  your  conclusion  we  have  nothing 
to  answer,  only  that  we  fear  nothing  but  what  God, 
(who  is  as  just  as  merciful)  shall  lay  upon  us— all 
things  being  in  his  gracious  disposal ; and  we  may 
as  well  be  preserved  by  him  with  small  forces  as 
by  a great  army,  which  makes  us  to  wish  you  all 
happiness  and  prosperity,  and  recommend  you  to 
his  protection.  My  lords,  your  thrice  humble,  and 
affectionate  servant  and  friend, 

“ Signed,  P.  Stuyvesant. 

“ At  the  fort  at  Amsterdam,  the  2d  of  September 
New  Stile,  1664.” 

While  the  Dutch  governor  and  council  were  con- 
tending with  the  burgomasters  and  people  in  the 
city,  the  English  commissioners  published  a procla- 
mation in  the  country,  encouraging  the  inhabitants 
to  submit,  and  promising  them  the  king’s  protection, 
and  all  the  privileges  of  subjects;  and  as  soon  as 
they  discovered  by  Stuyvesant’s  letter,  that  he  was 
averse  to  surrender,  officers  were  sent  to  beat  up  for 
volunteers  in  Middleborough,  Ulissen,  Jamaica,  and 
Hempsted.  A warrant  was  also  issued  to  Hugh 
Hide,  who  commanded  the  squadron,  to  prosecute 
the  reduction  of  the  fort,  and  an  English  ship  then 
trading  here,  was  pressed  into  the  service.  These 
preparations  induced  Stuveysant  to  write  another 
letter,  on  the  25th  of  August  old  style,  wherein 
though  he  declares  that  he  would  stand  the  storm, 
yet  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  blood,  he  had  sent 
John  de  Decker,  counsellor  of  state,  Cornelius  Van 
Ruyven,  secretary  and  receiver,  Cornelius  Steenwych 
major,  and  James  Cousseau  sheriff,  to  consult,  if 
possible,  an  accommodation.  Nicolls,  who  knew 
the  disposition  of  the  people,  answered  immediately 
from  Gravesend,  that  he  would  treat  about  nothing 
but  a surrender.  The  Dutch  governor,  the  next 
day,  agreed  to  a treaty  and  surrender,  on  condition 
the  English  and  Dutch  limits  in  America  were 
settled  by  the  crown  and  the  states-general.  The 
English  deputies  were  Sir  Robert  Carr,  George 
Carteret,  John  Winthrop,  governor  of  Connecticut, 
Samuel  Wyliys,  one  of  the  assistants  or  counsel  of 
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that  colony,  and  Thomas  Clarke,  and  John  Pynchon, 
commissioners  from  the  general  court  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bay,  who  but  a little  before,  brought  an  aid 
from  that  province.  What  these  persons  agreed 
upon,  Nicolls  promises  to  ratify.  At  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  of  the  27th  of  August  1664,  the 
commissioners  on  both  sides  met  at  thegovernor’s  farm 
and  there  signed  the  following  articles  of  capitulation : 

“ These  articles  following  were  consented  to  by 
the  persons  hereunder  subscribed,  at  the  governor’s 
nowery,  August  the  27th,  old  style,  1664. 

“I.  We  consent  that  the  States-general,  or  the 
West  India  company,  shall  freely  enjoy  all  farms 
and  houses  (except  such  as  are  in  the  forts),  and 
that  within  six  months,  they  shall  have  free  liberty 
to  transport  all  such  arms  and  ammunition,  as  now 
does  belongto  them,  or  else  they  shall  be  paid  for  them. 

‘‘II.  All  public  houses  shall  continue  for  the  uses 
which  they  are  for. 

* III.  All  people  shall  still  continue  free  denizens, 
and  shall  enjoy  their  lands,  houses,  goods,  where- 
soever they  are  within  this  country,  and  dispose  of 
them  as  they  please. 

“ IV.  If  any  inhabitant  have  a mind  to  remove 
himself,  he  shall  have  a year  and  six  weeks  from 
this  day,  to  remove  himself,  wife,  children,  servants, 
goods,  and  to  dispose  of  his  lands  here. 

“V.  If  any  officer  of  state,  or  public  minister  of 
state,  have  a mind  to  go  for  England,  they  shall  be 
transported  freight  free,  in  his  majesty’s  frigates, 
when  these  frigates  shall  return  thither. 

“ VI.  It  is  consented  to,  that  any  people  may 
freely  come  from  the  Netherlands  and  plant  in  this 
colony,  and  that  Dutch  vessels  may  freely  come 
hither,  and  any  of  the  Dutch  may  freely  return  home, 
or  send  any  sort  of  merchandize  home  in  vessels  of 
their  own  country. 

“VII.  All  ships  from  the  Netherlands,  or  any 
other  place,  and  goods  therein,  shall  be  received 
here,  and  sent  hence,  after  the  manner  which  formerly 
they  were,  before  our  coming  hither,  for  six  months 
next  ensuing. 

“ VIII.  The  Dutch  here  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
their  consciences  in  divine  worship  and  church  dis- 
cipline. 

“ IX.  No  Dutchman  here,  or  Dutch  ship  here, 
shall  upon  any  occasion  be  pressed  to  serve  in  war 
against  any  nation  whatsoever. 

“ X.  That  the  townsmen  of  the  Manhattans  shall 
not  have  any  soldiers  quartered  upon  them,  without 
being  satisfied  and  paid  for  them  by  their  officers  ; 
and  at  this  present,  if  the  fort  be  not  capable  of 
lodging  all  the  soldiers,  then  the  burgomasters,  by 
their  officers,  shall  appoint  some  houses  capable  to 
receive  them. 

“ XL  The  Dutch  here  shall  enjoy  their  own  cus- 
toms concerning  their  inheritances. 

“ XII.  All  public  writings  and  records,  which 
concern  the  inheritances  of  any  people,  or  the  regle- 
ment  of  the  church  or  poor,  or  orphans,  shall  be 
carefully  kept  by  those  in  whose  hands  now  they  are, 
and  such  writings  as  particularly  concern  the  states 
general,  may  at  any  time  be  sent  to  them. 

“XIII.  No  judgment  that  has  passed  any  judi- 
cature here,  shall  be  called  in  question,  but  if  any 
conceive  that  he  hath  not  had  justice  done  him,  if 
be  apply  himself  to  the  states  general,  the  other  party 
shall  be  bound  to  answer  the  supposed  injury. 

“ XIV.  If  any  Dutch  living  here,  shall  at  any 
time  desire  to  travel  or  traffic  into  England,  or  any 
place  or  plantation  in  obedience  to  his  majesty  of 
England,  or  with  the  Indians,  he  shall  have  (upon 


his  request  to  the  governor)  a certificate  that  he  is 
a free  denizen  of  this  place,  and  liberty  to  do  so. 

“ XV.  If  it  do  appear  that  there  is  a public  en- 
gagement of  debt,  by  the  town  of  the  Manhattoes, 
and  a way  agreed  on  for  the  satisfying  of  that  en- 
gagement, it  is  agreed,  that  the  same  way  proposed 
shall  go  on,  and  that  the  engagement  shall  be  satisfied. 

“XVI.  All  inferior  civil  officers  and  magistrates 
shall  continue  as  now  they  are  (if  they  please),  till  the 
customary  time  of  new  elections,  and  then  new  ones  be 
chosen  by  themselves,  provided  that  such  new-chosen 
magistrates  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  ma- 
jesty of  England,  before  they  enter  upon  their  office. 

“ XVII.  All  differences  of  contracts  and  bargains 
made  before  this  day,  by  any  in  this  country,  shall 
be  determined  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Dutch. 

“XVIII.  If  it  do  appear,  that  the  West  India 
company  of  Amsterdam  do  really  owe  any  sums  of 
money  to  any  persons  here,  it  is  agreed  that  recog- 
nition, and  other  duties  payable  by  ships  going  for 
the  Netherlands,  be  continued  for  six  months  longer. 

“ XIX.  The  officers,  military,  and  soldiers,  shall 
march  out  with  their  arms,  drums  beating,  and 
colours  flying,  and  lighted  matches;  and  if  any  of 
them  will  plant,  they  shall  have  fifty  acres  of  land 
set  out  for  them  ; if  any  of  them  will  serve  as  serv- 
ants, they  shall  continue  with  all  safety,  and  be- 
come free  denizens  afterwards. 

“ XX.  If  at  any  time  hereafter,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  States  of  the  Netherlands  do  agree 
that  this  place  and  country  be  re-delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  said  states,  whensoever  his  Majesty  will 
send  his  commands  to  re-deliver  it,  it  shall  immedi- 
ately be  done. 

“ XXI.  That  the  town  of  Manhattans  shall  choose 
deputies,  and  those  deputies  shall  have  free  voices  in 
all  public  affairs,  as  much  as  any  other  deputies. 

“ XXII.  Those  who  have  any  property  in  any 
houses  in  the  fort  of  Aurania,  shall  (if  they  please) 
slight  the  fortifications  there,  and  then  enjoy  all 
their  houses,  as  all  people  do  where  there  is  no  fort. 

“ XXI II.  If  there  be  any  soldiers  that  will  go 
into  Holland,  and  if  the  company  of  West  India  in 
Amsterdam,  or  any  private  persons  here,  will  tran- 
sport them  into  Holland,  then  they  shall  have  a safe 
passport  from  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  deputy  go- 
vernor under  his  royal  highness,  and  the  other  com- 
missioners, to  defend  the  ships  that  shall  transport 
such  soldiers,  and  all  the  goods  in  them,  from  any 
surprisal  or  acts  of  hostility,  to  be  done  by  any  of 
his  majesty’s  ships  or  subjects.  That  the  copies  of 
the  king’s  grant  to  his  royal  highness,  and  the  copy 
of  his  royal  highness’s  commission  to  Colonel  Rich- 
ard Nicolls,  testified  by  two  commissioners  more, 
and  Mr.  Winthrop,  to  be  true  copies,  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  honourable  Mr.  Stuyvesant,  the  pre- 
sent governor,  on  Monday  next,  by  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  Old  Miln,  and  these 
articles  consented  to,  and  signed  by  Colonel  Richard 
Nicolls,  deputy-governor  to  his  royal  highness,  and 
that  within  two  hours  after  the  fort  and  town  called 
New  Amsterdam,  upon  the  isle  of  Manhattoes,  shall 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  said  Colonel 
Richard  Nicolls,  by  the  service  of  such  as  shall  be 
by  him  thereunto  deputed,  by  his  hand  and  seal.— 
John  De  Decker,  Nich.  Verleett,  Samuel  Megapo- 
lensis,  Cornelius  Steenwych,  Oloffe  Stevens  Van 
Kortlant,  James  Cousseau,  Robert  Carr,  George 
Carteret,  John  Winthrop,  Samuel  Willys,  Thomas 
Clarke,  John  Pynchon. 

“ I do  consent  to  these  articles, 

“ Richard  Nicolls.’* 
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These  articles,  favourable  as  they  were  to  the  in- 
habitants, were  however  very  disagreeable  to  the 
Dutch  governor,  and  he  therefore  refused  to  ratify 
them  till  two  days  after  they  were  signed  by  the 
commissioners. 

The  town  of  New  Amsterdam,  upon  the  reduction 
of  the  island  Manhattans,  took  the  name  of  New 
York.  It  consisted  of  several  small  streets,  laid  out 
in  the  year  1656,  and  was  not  inconsiderable  for 
the  number  of  its  houses  and  inhabitants.  The  easy 
terms  of  the  capitulation  promised  their  peaceable 
subjection  to  the  new  government;  and  hence  we 
find  that,  in  two  days  after  the  surrender,  the  Boston 
aid  was  dismissed,  with  the  thanks  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  general  court.  Hudson’s  and  the 
South  river  were,  however,  still  to  be  reduced.  Sir 
Robert  Carr  commanded  the  expedition  on  Delaware, 
and  Carteret  was  commissioned  to  subdue  the  Dutch 
at  fort  Orange.  The  garrison  capitulated  on  the 
24th  of  September,  and  he  called  it  Albany,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  duke.  While  Carteret  was  hers,  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  Indians  of  the  five  nations, 
and  entered  into  a league  of  friendship  with  them. 
The  Dutch  were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving an  uninterrupted  amity  with  those  Indians, 
for  they  were  both  very  numerous  and  warlike.  The 
French  pursued  quite  different  measures,  and  the 
eruptions  of  those  tribes,  according  to  their  own  au- 
hors,  often  reduced  Canada  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Sir  Robert  Carr  was  equally  successful  on  South 
river,  for  he  compelled  both  the  Dutch  and  the 
Swedes  to  capitulate  and  deliver  up  their  garrisons 
the  1st  of  October,  1664  ; and  that  was  the  day  in 
which  the  whole  New  Netherland  became  subject 
to  the  English  crown.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants 
thought  proper  to  remove  out  of  the  country.  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant  himself  held  his  estate  and  died 
here.  His  remains  were  interred  in  a chapel  which 
he  had  erected  on  his  own  farm,  at  a small  distance 
from  the  city,  afterwards  possessed  by  his  grandson 
Gerardus  Stuyvesant,  a man  of  probity,  who  was 
elected  into  the  magistracy  above  thirty  years  suc- 
cessively. For  loyalty  to  the  reigning  family,  and 
a pure  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Dutch  planters  were  exceeded 
by  none. 

From  the  surrender  in  1664,  to  the  settlement  at  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688. 

Richard  Nicolls  being  now  possessed  of  the  coun- 
try, took  the  government  upon  him,  under  the  style 
of  “ deputy-governor  under  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  of  all  his  territories  in  America.” 
During  his  short  continuance  in  it,  he  passed  a vast 
number  of  grants  and  confirmations  of  the  ancient 
Dutch  patents,  the  profits  of  which  must  have  been 
very  considerable.  Among  these,  no  one  has  oc- 
casioned more  animated  contention,  than  that  called 
the  Elizabeth  Town  Grant  in  New  Jersey. 

Besides  the  chief  command  of  this  province,  Ni- 
colls had,  with  Sir  Robert  Carr,  Carteret,  and  Mave- 
ricke,  a commission  from  Charles  II.,  dated  the 
26th  of  April,  1664,  which,  after  a recital  of  disputes 
concerning  limits  in  New  England,  and  stating  that 
addresses  had  been  sent  home  from  the  Indian  na- 
tives, complaining  of  abuses  received  from  the 
English  subjects,  authorised  all,  or  three,  or  two 
of  them,  of  which  Nicolls  was  to  be  one,  to  visit  the 
New  England  colonies,  and  determine  all  complaints 
military,  civil,  and  criminal,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion, and  such  instructions  as  they  might  receive  j 
from  the  crown.  Hence  we  find,  three  of  them  had  j 


a conference  with  several  gentlemen  from  Connects 
cut,  respecting  the  limits  of  this  and  that  colony. 
The  result  was  an  adjudication,  in  these  words  : 

“ By  virtue  of  his  majesty’s  commission,  we  have 
heard  the  difference,  about  the  bounds  of  the  patents 
granted  to  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  his  majesty’s  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  having 
deliberately  considered  all  the  reasons  alleged  by 
Mr.  Allyn,  sen.,  Mr.  Gold,  Mr.  Richards,  and  Capt. 
Winthrop,  appointed  by  the  assembly  held  at  Hart- 
ford, the  13th  of  October,  1664,  to  accompany  John 
Winthrop,  Esq.,  the  governor  of  his  majesty’s  co- 
lony of  Connecticut,  to  New  York,  and  to  agree 
upon  the  bounds  of  the  said  colony,  why  the  said 
Long  Island  should  be  under  the  government  of 
Connecticut,  which  are  too  long  here  to  be  recited, 
we  do  declare  and  order,  that  the  southern  bounds  of 
his  majesty’s  colony  of  Connecticut  is  the  sea,  and 
that  Long  Island  is  to  be  under  the  government  of 
his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York,  as  is  expressed 
by  plain  words,  in  the  said  patents,  respectively, 
and  also  by  virtue  of  his  majesty’s  commission,  and 
the  consent  of  both  the  governors  and  the  gentlemen 
above-named.  We  also  order  and  declare,  that  the 
creek  or  river  called  Mamaroneck,  which  is  reputed 
to  be  about  thirteen  miles  to  the  east  of  West  Ches- 
ter, and  a line  drawn  from  the  east  point  or  side, 
where  the  fresh  water  falls  into  the  salt,  at  high  water 
mark,  north-north-west  to  the  line  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, be  the  western  bounds  of  the  said  colony  of 
Connecticut,  and  all  plantations  lying  westward  of 
that  creek  and  line  so  drawn,  to  be  under  his  royal 
highness’s  government ; and  all  plantations  lying 
eastward  of  that  creek  and  line,  to  be  under  the 
government  of  Connecticut.  Given  under  our  hands, 
at  James’s  Fort,  in  New  York,  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  this  first  day  of  December,  1664— 
Richard  Nicolls,  George  Carteret,  S.  Mavericke.” 
“ We,  the  governor  and  commissioners  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Connecticut,  do  give  our  consent  to  the 
limits  and  bounds  above-mentioned,  as  witness  our 
hands Gold,  John  Winthrop,  jun.,  John  Win- 

throp, Allen,  sen.,  Richards.” 

At  the  time  of  this  determination,  about  two-thirds 
of  Long  Island  were  possessed  by  people  from  New 
England,  who  had  gradually  encroached  upon  the 
Dutch.  As  to  the  settlement  between  New  York 
and  Connecticut  on  the  main,  it  has  always  been 
considered  by  the  former  as  founded  upon  ignorance 
and  fraud.  The  town  of  Rye  was  settled  under 
Connecticut,  and  the  grant  from  that  colony  is 
bounded  by  this  line  of  division.  The  station  at 
Mamaroneck  was  about  30  miles  from  New  York, 
from  Albany  150.  The  general  course  of  the  river 
is  about  north  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees  east : and 
hence  it  is  evident,  that  a north-north-west  line  will 
soon  intersect  the  river,  and  consequently  leave  the 
Dutch  country,  but  a little  before  surrendered  to 
Colonel  Carteret,  out  of  the  province  of  New  York. 
It  has  been  generally  esteemed  that  the  Connecticut 
commissioners  in  this  affair  .took  advantage  of  the 
duke’s  agents,  who  we;e  ignorant  of  the  geographv 
of  the  country. 

About  the  close  of  the  year,  the  estate  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  company  was  seized  and  confiscated, 
hostilities  being  actually  commenced  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America,  though  no  declarations  of  war  had 
yet  been  published  by  either  of  the  contending 
parties.  A great  dispute  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  on  Long  Island,  which  was  adjusted  by 
Colonel  Nicolls,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1665,  gave 
rise  to  a salutary  institution  which  has  in  part  ob- 
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tained  ever  since.  The  controversy  respected  Indian 
deeds,  and  thenceforth  it  was  ordained,  that  no  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians,  without  the  governor’s  li- 
cence executed  in  his  presence,  should  be  valid.  The 
strength  and  numbers  of  the  natives  rendered  it 
necessary  to  purchase  their  rights;  and  to  prevent 
their  frequent  selling  the  same  tract,  it  was  expe- 
dient, that  the  bargain  should  be  attended  with  some 
considerable  solemnity. 

Another  instance  of  Col.  Nicolls’s  prudence,  was 
his  gradual  introduction  of  the  English  methods  of 
government.  It  was  not  till  the  12th  of  June,  1 665, 
that  he  Incorporated  the  inhabitants  of  New  York, 
under  the  care  of  a mayor,  five  aldermen  and  a 
sheriff.  Till  this  time,  the  city  was  ruled  by  a scout, 
burgomasters,  and  schepens. 

In  March  preceding,  there  was  a great  convention 
before  the  governor,  at  Hempstead,  of  two  deputies 
from  every  town  on  Long  Island,  empowered  to  bind 
their  constituents.  The  design  of  their  meeting 
was  to  adjust  the  limits  of  their  townships  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

The  war  being  proclaimed  at  London  on  the  4th 
of  this  month,  Nicolls  received  the  account  of  it  in 
June,  with  a letter  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in- 
forming him  that  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral, 
had  orders  to  visit  New  York.  His  lordship  was 
misinformed,  or  the  admiral  was  diverted  from  the 
enterprise,  for  the  English  peaceably  held  possession 
of  the  country  during  the  whole  war,  which  was 
concluded  on  the  21st  of  July,  1667,  by  the  treaty 
of  Breda.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  exchange 
made  with  the  Dutch  for  Surinam,  which  they  had 
taken  from  us,  was  advantageous  to  the  nation ; but 
these  judges  do  not  consider,  that  it*  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  Dutch  to  have  preserved 
this  colony  against  the  increasing  strength  of  the 
people  in  New  England,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

After  an  administration  of  three  years  Nicolls  re- 
turned to  England.  The  time  during  his  short  resi- 
dence here,  was  almost  wholly  taken  up  in  confirm- 
ing the  ancient  Dutch  grants.  He  erected  no  courts 
of  justice,  but  took  upon  himself  the  sole  decision  of 
all  controversies  whatsoever.  . Complaints  came  be- 
fore him  by  petition ; upon  which  he  gave  a day  to 
the  parties,  and  after  a summary  hearing,  pronounced 
judgment.  His  determinations  were  called  edicts, 
and  executed  by  the  sheriffs  he  had  appointed.  It 
is  much  to  his  honour  that,  notwithstanding  all  this 
plenitude  of  power,  he  governed  the  province  with 
integrity  and  moderation.  A representation  from 
.he  inhabitants  of  Long  Island  to  the  general  court 
of  Connecticut,  made  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, commends  him  as  a man  of  an  easy  and  be- 
nevolent disposition ; and  this  testimonial  is  the 
more  to  be  relied  upon,  because  the  design  of  the 
writers  was,  by  a detail  of  their  grievances,  to  in- 
duce the  colony  of  Connecticut  to  take  them  under 
its  immediate  protection. 

Francis  Lovelace,  a colonel,  was  appointed  by  the 
duke  to  succeed  Nicolls  in  the  government  of  the 
province,  which  he  began  to  exercise  in  May,  1667. 
A.s  he  was  a man  of  great  moderation,  the  people 
lived  very  peaceably  under  him,  till  the  surrender 
of  the  colony,  which  put  an  end  to  his  power,  and 
is  the  only  event  that  signalized  his  administration. 

The  ambitious  designs  of  Louis  XIV.  against  the 
Dutch,  gave  rise  to  the  war  with  the  States-general 
in  1672.  Charles  II.,  a prince  sunk  in  pleasures, 
profligate,  and  poor,  was  easily  detached  from  his 
alliance  with  the  Dutch,  by  the  intrigues  and  pecu- 
niary promises  of  the  French  king.  The  following 


passage  from  Voltaire  shews  that  his  pretences  for 
entering  into  the  war  were  groundless  and  trifling. 

“ The  king  of  England,  on  his  side,  reproached 
them  with  disrespect,  in  not  directing  their  fleet  to 
lower  the  flag  before  an  English  ship;  and  they 
were  also  accused  in  regard  to  a certain  picture, 
wherein  Cornelius  de  Witt,  brother  to  the  pension- 
ary, was  painted  with  the  attributes  of  a conqueror. 
Ships  were  represented  in  the  back  ground  of  the 
piece,  either  taken  or  burnt.  Cornelius  de  Witt, 
who  had  really  had  a great  share  in  the  maritime 
exploits  against  England,  had  permitted  this  trifling 
memorial  of  his  glory ; but  the  picture,  which  was 
in  a manner  unknown,  was  deposited  in  a chamber 
wherein  scarce  any  body  ever  entered.  The  Eng- 
lish ministers  who  presented  the  complaints  of  their 
king  against  Holland,  in  writing,  therein  mentioned 
certain  abusive  pictures.  The  states,  who  always 
translated  the  memorials  of  ambassadors  into  French, 
having  rendered  abusive,  by  the  words  fautifs  trom- 
peurs,  they  replied,  they  did  not  know  what  these 
roguish  pictures  ( ces  tableaux  trompeurs ) were.  In 
reality,  it  never  in  the  least  entered  into  their 
thoughts,  that  it  concerned  this  portrait  of  one  of 
their  citizens,  nor  did  they  ever  conceive  this  could 
be  a pretence  for  declaring  war.” 

A few  Dutch  ships  arrived  the  year  after  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1673,  under  Staten  Island,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a few  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
John  Manning,  a captain  of  an  independent  com- 
pany, had  at  that  time  the  command  of  the  fort,  and 
by  a messenger  sent  down  to  the  squadron,  treache- 
rously made  his  peace  with  the  enemy.  On  that 
very  day  the  Dutch  ships  came  up,  moored  under 
the  fort,  landed  their  men,  and  entered  the  garrison, 
without  giving  or  receiving  a shot.  A council  of 
war  was  afterwards  held  at  the  Stadt-House,  at  which 
were  present — commodores,  Cornelius  Evertse,  jun. 
and  Jacob  Benkes ; and  captains,  Anthony  Colve, 
Nicholas  Boes,  and  Abraham  Ferd.  Van  Zyll. 

All  the  magistrates  and  constables  from  East 
Jersey,  Long  Island,  Esopus,  and  Albany,  were  im- 
mediately summoned  to  New  York;  and  the  major 
part  of  them  swore  allegiance  to  the  States-general, 
and  the  prince  of  Orange.  Colonel  Lovelace  was 
ordered  to  depart  the  province,  but  afterwards  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  to  England  with  Commodore 
Benkes.  It  has  often  been  insisted  on,  that  this 
conquest  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  province  oi 
New  Jersey  ; but  upon  what  foundation  cannot  be 
discovered.  From  the  Dutch  records,  it  appears, 
that  deputies  were  sent  by  the  people  inhabiting  the 
country,  even  so  far  westward  as  Delaware  river, 
who  in  the  name  of  their  principals  made  a de- 
claration of  their  submission  ; in  return  for  which, 
certain  privileges  were  granted  to  them,  and  ju- 
dicatories erected  at  Niewer,  Amstel,  Upland,  and 
Hoer  Kill.  Colve’s  commission  to  be  governor  of 
this  country  is  worth  printing,  because  it  shews  the 
extent  of  the  Dutch  claims.  The  translation  runs 
thus : — 

“ The  honourable  and  awful  council  of  war,  for 
their  high  mightinesses  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  his  serene  highness  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  over  a squadron  of  ships,  now  at 
anchor  in  Hudson’s  river  in  New  Netherlands,  to 
all  those  who  shall  see  or  hear  these,  greeting.  As 
it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a fit  and  able  person  to 
carry  the  chief  command  over  this  conquest  of  New 
Netherlands,  with  all  its  appendencies  and  depend, 
encies  from  Cape  Hinlopen  on  the  south  side  of  the 
south  or  Delaware  bay,  and  fifteen  miles  more  south* 
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eriy,  with  the  said  bay  and  South  river  included; 
30  as  they  were  formerly  possessed  by  the  directors 
of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  after  by  the  English 
government,  in  the  name  and  right  of  the  Duke  of 
York ; and  further,  from  the  said  Cape  of  Hinlopen, 
along  the  Gi'eat  Ocean,  to  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island  and  Shelter  Island;  from  thence  westward 
to  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  to  a town  called  Green- 
wich, on  the  main,  and  to  run  landward  in,  north- 
erly ; provided  that  such  line  shall  not  come  within 
ten  miles  of  North  river,  conformable  to  a provincial 
treaty  made  in  1650,  and  ratified  by  the  fjtates-ge- 
neral,  February  22,  1656,  and  January  23,  1664, 
with  all  lands,  islands,  rivers,  lakes,  kills,  creeks, 
fresh  and  salt  waters,  fortresses,  cities,  towns,  and 
plantations  therein  comprehended.  So  it  is,  that, 
we  being  sufficiently  assured  of  the  capacity  of  An- 
thony Colve,  captain  of  a company  of  foot,  in  the 
service  of  their  high  mightinesses  the  States-gene- 
ral  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  his  serene  high- 
ness the  Prince  of  Orange,  &c.  By  virtue  of  our 
commission,  granted  us  by  their  before-mentioned 
high  mightinesses  and  his  highness,  have  appointed 
and  qualified,  as  we  do  by  these  presents  appoint 
and  qualify,  the  said  Captain  Anthony  Colve,  to 
govern  and  rule  these  lands,  with  the  appendencies 
and  dependencies  thereof,  as  governor-general;  to 
protect  them  from  all  invasions  of  enemies,  as  he 
shall  judge  most  necessary;  hereby  charging  all 
high  and  low  officers,  justices,  and  magistrates,  and 
others  in  authority,  soldiers,  burghers,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land,  to  acknowledge,  honour, 
respect,  and  obey  the  said  Anthony  Colve,  as  go- 
vernor-general; for  such  we  judge  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  waiting  for  the  approbation 
of  our  principals  Thus  done  at  Fort  William  Hen- 
derick,  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  1673. 

“ Signed  by  Jacob  Benkes. 

“ Cornelius  Evertse,  jun.” 

The  Dutch  governor  enjoyed  his  office  but  a very 
short  season;  for  on  the  9th  of  February,  1674,  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  the  States- 
General was  signed  at  Westminster;  the  sixth  article 
of  which  restored  this  country  to  the  English.  The 
terms  of  it  were  generally,  “ That  whatsoever  coun- 
tries, islands,  towns,  ports,  castles,  or  forts  have  or 
shall  be  taken  on  both  sides,  since  the  time  that 
the  late  unhappy  war  broke  out,  either  in  Europe 
or  elsewhere,  shall  be  restored  to  their  former  lord 
and  proprietor,  in  the  same  condition  they  shall  be 
in,  when  the  peace  itself  shall  be  proclaimed;  after 
which  time  there  shall  be  no  spoil  nor  plunder  of  the 
inhabitants,  no  demolition  of  fortifications,  nor  car- 
rying away  of  guns,  powder,  or  other  military  stores, 
which  belonged  to  any  castle  or  fort  at  the  time 
when  it  was  taken.” 

The  lenity  which  began  the  administration  of 
Colonel  Nicolls  was  continued  under  Lovelace.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a man  rather  of  a phlegmatic 
than  an  enterprising  disposition,  always  pursuing 
the  common  road,  and  scarce  ever  acting  without 
the  aid  of  his  council.  Instead  of  taking  upon  him- 
self the  sole  determination  of  judicial  controversies, 
after  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  he  called  to 
his  assistance  a few  justices  of  the  peace.  This, 
which  was  called  the  court  of  assizes,  was  the  prin- 
cipal law  judicatory  in  those  times.  It.  was  a court 
both  of  law  and  equity,  for  the  trial  of  causes  of  20/. 
and  upwards,  and  ordinarily  sat  but  once  a year. 
Subordinate  to  this,  were  the  town  courts  and  ses- 
sions ; the  former  took  cognizance,  of  actions  under 
5/.,  and  the  latter  of  suits  between  that  sum  and 


twenty  pounds : seven  constables  and  overseers  wers 
judges  in  the  first,  and  in  the  last  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  with  a jury  of  seven  men.  The  verdict  Cu 
the  majority  was  sufficient.  The  legislative  power 
under  the  duke  was  vested  entirely  in  the  governor 
and  council.  A third  estate  might  then  be  easily 
dispensed  with,  for  the  charge  of  the  province  was 
small,  and  in  a great  measure  defrayed  by  his  royal 
highness,  the  proprietor  of  the  country.  The  man- 
ner of  raising  public  money  was  established  by  Co 
lonel  Nicolls  on  the  1st  of  June,  1665.  The  high 
sheriff  issued  a warrant  annually  to  the  high  con- 
stables of  every  district,  and  they  sent  theirs  to  the 
petty  constables;  who,  with  the  overseers  of  each 
town,  made  a list  of  all  male  persons  above  sixteen 
years  of  age,  with  an  estimate  of  their  rent  and 
personal  estates,  and  then  taxed  them  according  to 
certain  rates,  prescribed  by  a law.  After  the  assess- 
ment was  returned  to  the  high  sheriff,  and  approved 
by  the  governor,  the  constables  received  warrants 
for  levying  the  taxes  by  distress  and  sale. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1674,  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  remove  all  controversy  respecting 
his  property,  obtained  a new  patent  from  the  king, 
dated  the  29th  of  June,  for  the  lands  granted  in 
1664,  and  two  days  afterwards  commissioned  Major, 
afterwards  Sir  Edmond  Andross,  to  be  governor  of 
his  territories  in  America.  After  the  resignation  of 
this  province,  which  was  made  to  him  by  the  Dutch 
possessors,  on  the  31st  of  October  following  he  called 
a court-martial,  to  try  Manning  for  his  treacherous 
and  cowardly  surrender.  The  articles  of  accusation 
exhibited  against  him  were  in  substance : — 

I.  That  the  said  Manning,  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1673,  having  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy’s 
fleet,  did  not  endeavour  to  put  the  garrison  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  but  on  the  contrary  slighted  such 
as  offered  their  assistance. 

II.  That  while  the  fleet  was  at  anchor  under  Sta- 
ten Island,  on  the  30th  of  July,  he  treacherously 
sent  on  board  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  to  the  great 
discouragement  of  the  garrison. 

III.  That  he  suffered  the  fleet  to  moor  under  tho 
fort,  forbidding  a gun  to  be  fired  on  pain  of  death. 

IV.  That  he  permitted  the  enemy  to  land  without 
the  least  opposition. 

V.  That  shortly  after  he  had  sent  persons  to  treat 
with  the  Dutch  commodores,  he  struck  his  flag,  even 
before  the  enemy  were  in  sight  of  the  garrison,  the 
fort  being  in  a condition,  and  the  men  desirous  to 
fight. 

VI.  And  lastly,  that  he  treacherously  caused  the 
fort  gates  to  be  opened,  and  cowardly  and  basely  let 
in  the  enemy,  yielding  the  garrison  without  articles. 

Such  conduct,  which  Manning  on  his  trial  con- 
fessed to  be  true,  is  less  surprising  than  the  lenity 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  ; which  was, 
that,  though  he  deserved  death,  yet  because  he  had 
since  the  surrender  been  in  England,  and  seen  the 
king  and  duke,  it  was  adjudged  that  his  sword  should 
be  broken  over  his  head  in  public,  before  the  city 
hall,  and  himself  rendered  incapable  of  wearing  a 
sword,  and  of  serving  his  majesty  for  the  future,  iq 
any  public  trust  in  the  government. 

This  light  censure  is,  however,  no  proof  that  Sir 
Edmond  was  a man  of  a merciful  disposition ; the 
historians  of  New  England,  where  he  was  afterwards 
governor,  justly  transmit  him  to  posterity,  under  the 
odious  character  of  a sycophant  tool  to  the  duke, 
and  an  arbitrary  tyrant  over  the  people  committed 
to  his  care.  Kc  knew  no  law  but  the  will  of  hia 
master,  and  Kirk  and  Jefferies  were  not  fitter  instru 
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ments  than  he  to  execute  the  despotic  projects  of 
James  II. 

In  the  year  1675,  Nicholas  Renslaer,  a Dutch 
clergyman,  arrived.  He  claimed  the  manor  of  Ren- 
slaerwick,  and  was  recommended  by  the  duke  to  Sir 
Edmond  Andross  for  a living  in  one  of  the  churches 
at  New  York,  or  Albany,  probably  to  serve  the 
popish  cause.  Niewenhyt,  minister  of  the  church  at 
Albany,  disputed  his  right  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, because  he  had  received  an  episcopal  ordi- 
nation, and  was  not  approved  by  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam, to  which  the  Dutch  churches  hold  them- 
selves subordinate.  In  this  conUoversy  the  governor 
took  the  part  of  Renslaer,  and  accordingly  sum- 
moned Niewenhyt  before  him,  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.  This  minister  was  treated  with  such  sin- 
gular contempt,  and  so  frequently  harassed  by 
fruitless  and  expensive  attendances  before  the  coun- 
cil, that  the  dispute  became  interesting,  -and  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  resented  the  usage  he 
met  with.  Hence  we  find,  that  the  magistrates  of 
Albany  soon  after  imprisoned  Renslaer,  for  several 
dubious  words  (as  they  are  called  in  the  record)  de- 
livered in  a sermon.  The  governor,  on  the  other 
hand,  ordered  him  to  be  released,  and  summoned  the 
magistrates  to  attend  him  at  New  York;  warrants 
were  then  issued  to  compel  them  to  give  security  in 
5000f.  each,  to  make  out  good  cause  for  confining 
the  minister.  Leisler,  who  was  one  of  them,  refused 
to  comply  with  the  warrant,  and  was  thrown  into 
jail.  Sir  Edmond,  fearful  that  a great  party  would 
rise  up  against  him,  was  at  last  compelled  to  dis- 
continue his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  to  refer 
the  controversy  to  the  determination  of  the  consistory 
of  the  Dutch  church  at  Albany.  It  is  perhaps  not 
improbable,  that ' these  popish  measures  sowed  the 
seeds  of  that  aversion  to  the  duke’s  government, 
which  afterwards  produced  those  violent  convulsions 
in  the  province  under  Leisler,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Another  reason  is  assigned  for  the  favour  he  met 
with  from  the  crown.  It  is  said,  that  while  Charles 
II.  was  an  exile,  he  predicted  the  day  of  his  resto- 
ration. The  people  of  Albany  had  a high  opinion 
of  his  prophetic  spirit,  and  many  strange  tales  pre- 
vailed there.  The  parson  made  nothing  of  his  claim, 
the  manor  being  afterwards  granted,  by  Col.  Dongan, 
to  Killian  Van  Renslaer,  a distant  relation.  This 
extensive  tract,  by  the  Dutch  called  a colony,  is  an 
oblong,  extending  twenty-four  miles  upon  Hudson’s 
river,  and  as  many  on  each  side.  The  patent  of 
confirmation  was  issued  by  special  direction  from 
Ihe  king,  and  is  the  most  liberal  in  the  privileges  it 
grants  of  any  one  in  the  province. 

If  Sir  Edmond  Andross’s  administration  at  New 
York  appears  to  be  less  exceptionable  than  while 
he  commanded  at  Boston,  it  was  through  want  of 
more  opportunities  to  shew  himself  in  his  true  light. 
The  main  course  of  his  public  proceedings,  during 
his  continuance  in  the  province,  was  spent  in  the 
ordinary  acts  of  government,  which  then  principally 
consisted  in  passing  grants  to  the  subject,  and  pre- 
siding in  the  court  of  assize,  established  by  Colonel 
Lovelace.  The  public  exigences  were  now  in  part 
supplied  by  a kind  of  benevolence ; the  badge  of  bad 
times ; this  appears  in  an  entry  on  the  records,  of 
a letter  of  May  5,  1676,  from  Governor  Andross,  to 
several  towns  of  Long  Island,  desiring  to  know, 
what  sums  they  would  contribute  towards  the  war. 
Near  the  close  of  his  administration,  he  thought 
proper  to  quarrel  with  Philip  Carteret,  who  in  1680 
exercised  the  government  of  East  Jersey,  under  a 


commission  from  Sir  George  Carteret,  dated  the 
31st  of  July,  1675  ; Andross  disputed  his  right,  and 
seized  and  brought  him  prisoner  to  New  York;  foi 
which  it  is  said  he  lost  his  own  government,  but 
whoever  considers  that  Sir  Edmond  was  immediately 
preferred  to  be  governor  of  Boston,  will  rather  be- 
lieve, that  the  duke  superseded  him  for  some  other 
reasons. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  succeeding  administra- 
tion, in  which  the  Indian  affairs  began  to  have  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  public  measures,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  present  the  reader  with  a sum- 
mary view  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  Five 
Nations,  by  the  Dutch  called  Maquaas,  by  the 
French  Iroquois,  and  by  us,  Five  Nations,  Six  Na- 
tions, and  lastly  the  Confederates.  They  are  greatly 
diminished,  and  consist  now  only  of  about  1200 
fighting  men.  These,  of  all  the  innumerable  tribes 
of  savages,  which  inhabit  the  northern  part  of 
America,  are  of  most  importance,  both  on  account 
of  their  vicinity  and  warlike  disposition.  Before  the 
last  incorporation  of  the  Tuscaroras,  a people  driven 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina  from  the  frontiers  of 
Virginia,  they  consisted  of  five  confederate  cantons. 
The  Tuscaroras  were  received  upon  a supposition, 
that  they  were  originally  of  the  same  stock  with  the 
Five  Nations,  because  there  is  some  similitude  be- 
tween their  languages.  What  in  particular  gave 
rise  to  this  league,  and  when  it  took  place,  are 
questions  which  neither  the  natives,  nor  Europeans, 
pretend  to  answer.  Each  of  these  nations  is  divided 
into  three  families,  or  clans,  of  different  ranks,  bear- 
ing for  their  arms,  and  being  distinguished  by  the 
names  of,  the  toitoise,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf. 
Their  instruments  of  conveyances  are  signed  by  sig- 
natures, which  they  make  with  a pen,  representing 
these  animals. 

No  people  in  the  world  perhaps  have  higher  no- 
tions than  these  Indians  of  military  glory.  All  the 
surrounding  nations  have  felt  the  effects  of  their 
prowess ; and  many  not  only  became  their  tributa- 
ries, but  were  so  subjugated  to  their  power,  that 
without  their  consent,  they  durst  not  commence 
either  peace  or  war. 

Though  a regular  police  for  the  preservation  of 
harmony  within,  and  the  defence  of  the  state  against 
invasions  from  without,  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
savages,  yet  perhaps  they  have  paid  more  attention 
to  it  than  is  generally  allowed.  Their  government 
is  suited  to  their  condition.  A people  whose  riches 
consist  not  so  much  in  abundance,  as  in  a freedom 
from  want ; who  are  circumscribed  by  no  bound- 
aries ; who  live  by  hunting,  and  not  by  agriculture,— 
must  always  be  free,  and  therefore  subject  to  no 
other  authority  than  such  as  consists  with  the  liberty 
necessarily  arising  from  their  circumstances.  All 
their  affairs,  whether  respecting  peace  or  war,  are 
under  the  direction  of  their  Sachems,  or  chief  men. 
Gr*at  exploits  and  public  virtue  procure  the  esteem 
of  a people,  and  qualify  a man  to  advise  in  council, 
and  execute  the  plan  concerted  for  the  advantage 
of  his  country  ; thus  whoever  appears  to  the  Indians 
in  this  advantageous  light,  commences  a Sachem 
without  any  other  ceremony. 

As  there  is  no  other  way  of  arriving  at  this  dig- 
nity, so  it  ceases  unless  an  uniform  zeal  and  activity 
for  the  common  good  is  uninterruptedly  continued. 
Some  have  thought  it  hereditary,  but  that  is  a mis- 
take. The  son  is  indeed  respected  for  his  father’s 
services,  but  without  personal  merit  he  can  never 
share  in  the  government — which,  were  it  otherwise, 
must  sink  into  perfect  disgrace.  The  children 
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stif'h  as  are  distinguished  for  their  patriotism,  moved 
bv  the  consideration  of  their  birth,  and  the  perpetual 
incitements  to  virtue  constantly  inculcated  into  them, 
imitate  their  father’s  exploits,  and  thus  attain  to 
the  same  honours  and  influence  ; which  accounts  for 
the  opinion  that  the  title  and  power  of  Sachem  is 
hereditary. 

Each  of  these  republics  has  its  own  particular 
chiefs,  who  hear  and  determine  all  complaints  in 
council,  and  though  they  have  no  officers  for  the 
execution  of  justice,  yet  their  decrees  are  always 
obeyed,  from  the  general  reproach  that  would  follow 
a contempt  of  their  advice.  The  condition  of  this 
people  exempts  them  from  factions,  the  common 
disease  of  popular  governments.  It  is  impossible  to 
gain  a party  amongst  them  by  indirect  means  ; for 
no  man  has  either  honour,  riches,  or  power  to  bestow. 

All  affairs  which  concern  the  general  interest  are 
determined  in  a great  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  each 
canton,  usually  held  at  Onondago,  the  centre  of  their 
country.  Upon  emergencies  they  act  separately, 
but  nothing  can  bind  the  league  but  the  voice  of  the 
general  convention. 

The  French,  upon  the  maxim  of  divide  and  govern, 
tried  all  possible  means  to  disunite  these  repub- 
lics, and  sometimes  even  sowed  great  jealousies 
amongst  them.  In  consequence  of  this  plan,  they 
seduced  many  families  to  withdraw  to  Canada,  and 
there  settled  them  in  regular  towns,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a fort,  and  the  tuition  of  missionaries. 

The  manners  of  these  savages  are  as  simple  as 
their  government.  Their  houses  are  a few  crotched 
stakes  thrust  into  the  ground  and  overlaid  with  bark. 
A fire  is  kindled  in  the  middle,  and  an  aperture  left 
at  the  top  for  the  conveyance  of  the  smoke.  When- 
ever a considerable  number  of  those  huts  are  col- 
lected, they  have  a castle,  as  it  is  called,  consisting 
of  a square  without  bastions,  surrounded  with  pali- 
sadoes.  They  have  no  other  fortification;  and  this 
is  only  designed  as  an  asylum  for  their  old  men, 
their  wives  and  children,  whilst  the  rest  are  gone 
out  to  war.  They  live  almost  entirely  without  care. 
While  the  women,  or  squaws,  cultivate  a little  spot 
of  ground  for  corn,  the  men  employ  themselves  in 
hunting.  As  to  clothes,  they  use  a blanket  girt  at 
the  waist,  and  thrown  loosely  over  their  shoulders ; 
some  of  their  women  indeed  have,  besides  this,  a sort 
of  a petticoat,  and  a few  of  their  men  wear  shirts ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  generally  half-naked. 
In  winter,  their  legs  are  covered  with  stockings  of 
blanket,  and  their  feet  with  socks  of  deer  skin. 
Many  of  them  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  their 
taste  is  very  singular.  Some  have  rings  affixed, 
not  only  to  their  ears  but  their  noses.  Bracelets  of 
silver  and  brass  round  their  wrists,  are  very  common. 
The  women  formerly  plaited  their  hair,  and  tied  it  up 
behind  in  a bag,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  beaus  in 
Canada.  Though  the  Indians  are  capable  of  sus- 
taining great  hardships,  yet  they  cannot  endure 
much  labour,  being  rather  fleet  than  strong.  Their 
men  are  taller  than  the  Europeans,  rather  corpulent, 
always  beardless,  because  they  pluck  out  the  hairs. 
The  French  writers,  who  say  they  have  naturally 
no  beards,  are  mistaken  ; and  the  reasons  they  assign 
for  it  are  ridiculous.  They  are  strait-limbed,  of  a 
tawny  complexion,  and  black  uncurled  hair.  In 
their  food  they  have  no  manner  of  delicacy,  for 
though  venison  is  their  ordinary  diet,  yet  sometimes 
they  eat  dogs,  bears,  and  even  snakes.  Their  cook- 
ery is  of  two  kinds,  boiled  or  roasted;  to  perform 
the  latter,  the  meat  is  penetrated  by  a short  sharp 
stick  set  in  the  ground,  inclining  towards  the  fire, 


and  turned  as  occasion  requires.  They  are  hospi- 
table to  strangers,  though  few  Europeans  would 
relish  their  highest  favours  of  this  kind,  for  they  are 
very  dirty  both  in  their  garments  and  food.  Every 
man  has  his  own  wife,  whom  he  takes  and  leaves  at 
pleasure ; a plurality,  however,  at  the  same  time,  it 
by  no  means  admitted  among  them.  They  have 
been  generally  commended  for  their  chastity,  but 
others  say,  on  good  authority,  that  they  are  very 
lascivious,  and  that  the  women,  to  avoid  reproach, 
frequently  destroy  the  foetus  in  the  womb.  They 
are  so  perfectly  free,  that  unless  their  children,  who 
generally  assist  their  mother,  may  be  called  servants, 
they  have  none.  The  men  frequently  associate 
themselves  for  conversation,  by  which  means  they 
not  only  preserve  the  remembrance  of  their  wars 
and  treaties,  but  diffuse  among  their  youths  incite- 
ments to  a love  of  war,  as  well  as  instruction  in  all 
its  subtilties. 

Since  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Europeans, 
their  warlike  apparatus  is  a musket,  hatchet,  and  a 
long  knife.  To  “ take  up  the  hatchet,”  is  with  them  a 
phrase  signifying  to  declare  war ; as  on  the  contrary 
“to  bury  it  ” denotes  the  establishment  of  a peace. 
Their  boys  still  accustom  themselves  to  bows  and 
arrows,  and  are  so  dextrous  in  the  use  of  them,  that 
a lad  of  sixteen  will  strike  an  English  shilling  five 
times  in  ten,  at  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  distance. 
Their  men  are  excellent  marksmen,  both  with  the 
gun  and  hatchet;  their  dexterity  at  the  latter  is 
very  extraordinary,  for  they  rarely  miss  the  object 
though  at  a considerable  distance.  The  hatchet  in 
the  flight  perpetually  turns  round,  and  yet  always 
strikes  the  mark  with  the  edge. 

Before  they  go  out,  they  have  a feast  upon  dog’s 
flesh  and  a great  war  dance.  At  these,  the  war- 
riors, who  are  frightfully  painted  with  vermillion, 
rise  up  and  sing  their  own  exploits,  or  those  of  their 
ancestors,  and  thereby  kindle  a military  enthusiasm 
in  the  whole  company.  The  day  after  the  dance, 
they  march  out  a few  miles  in  a row,  observing  a 
profound  silence.  The  procession  being  ended, 
they  strip  the  bark  from  a large  oak,  and  paint  the 
design  of  their  expedition  on  the  naked  trunk.  The 
figure  of  a canoe,  with  the  number  of  men  in  it,  de* 
termines  the  strength  of  their  party;  and  by  a deer, 
a fox,  or  some  other  emblem  painted  at  the  head  of 
it,  we  discover  against  what  nation  they  are  gone 
out. 

The  five  nations  being  devoted  to  war,  every  art 
is  contrived  to  diffuse  a military  spirit  through  tha- 
whole  body  of  their  people.  The  ceremonies  attend!-, 
ing  the  return  of  a party,  seem  calculated  in  par- 
ticular for  that  purpose.  The  day  before  they  eater 
the  village,  two  heralds  advance,  and  at  a small  dis- 
tance set  up  a yell,  which  by  its  modulation  inti- 
mates either  good  or  bad  news.  If  the  former,,  the 
village  is  alarmed,  and  an  entertainment  provided 
for  the  conquerors,  who  in  the  mean  time  approach 
in  sight:  one  of  them  bears  the  scalps  stretched  over 
a bow,  and  elevated  upon  a long  pole.  The  boldest 
man  in  the  town  comes  out,  and  receives  it.  and  in- 
stantly flies  to  the  hut  were  the  rest  are  collected. 
If  he  is  overtaken,  he  is  beaten  unmercifully.-;  but 
if  he  outruns  the  pursuer,  he  participates,  in  the 
honour  of  the  victors,  who  at  their  first  entrance 
receive  no  compliments,  nor  speak  a single  word 
till  the  end  of  the  feast.  Their  parents,  wives,  and 
children  then  are  admitted,  and  treat  them  with  the 
profoundest  respect.  After  these  salutations,  one  of 
the  conquerors  is  appointed  to  relate  the  whole  ad- 
venture, to  which  the  rest  attentively  listen  without 
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asking  a question,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a 
savage  dance. 

The  Indians  never  fight  in  the  field,  or  upon 
equal  terms,  but  always  sculk  and  attack  by  surprise, 
in  small  parties,  meeting  every  night  at  a place  of 
rerfdezvous.  Scarce  any  enemy  can  escape  them ; 
for,  by  the  disposition  of  the  grass  and  leaves,  they 
follow  his  track  with  great  speed  any  where  but  over 
a rock.  Their  barbarity  is  shocking  to  human  na- 
ture. Women  and  children  they  generally  kill  and 
scalp,  because  they  would  retard  their  progress,  but 
the  men  they  carry  into  captivity.  If  any  woman 
has  lost  a relation,  and  inclines  to  receive  the  pri- 
soner in  his  stead,  he  not  only  escapes  a series  of 
the  most  inhuman  tortures,  and  death  itself,  but  en- 
joys every  immunity  they  can  bestow,  and  is  es- 
teemed a member  of  the  family  into  which  he  is 
adopted.  To  part  with  him  would  be  the  most  ig- 
nominious conduct,  and  considered  as  selling  the 
blood  of  the  deceased ; and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  not 
without  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a captive  is  re- 
deemed. 

When  the  Indians  incline  to  peace,  a messenger 
is  sent  to  the  enemy  with  a pipe,  the  bowlKif  which 
is  made  of  soft  red  marble ; and  a long  reed,  beau- 
tifully painted,  and  adorned  with  the  gay  plumage 
of  birds,  forms  the  stem.  This  is  his  infallible  pro- 
tection from  any  assault  on  the  way.  The  envoy 
makes  his  proposals  to  the  enemy,  who,  if  they  ap- 
prove them,  ratify  the  preliminaries  to  the  peace, 
by  smoking  through  the  pipe,  and,  from  that  instant, 
a general  cessation  of  arms  takes  place.  The  French 
call  it  a calumet.  It  is  used,  as  far  as  can  be  learned, 
by  all  the  Indian  nations  on  the  continent.  The 
rights  of  it.  are  esteemed  sacred,  and  have  been  only 
invaded  by  the  Flat  Heads ; in  just  indignation  for 
which  the  confederates  maintained  a war  with  them 
for  near  thirty  years. 

As  to  the  language  of  the  five  nations,  the  best 
account  of  it  is  contained  in  a letter  from  the  Reve- 
lend  Mr.  Spencer,  who  resided  amongst  them  in  the 
year  1748,  being  then  amissionary  from  the  Scotch 
society  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge.  He 
writes  thus 

“ Except  the  Tuscaroras,  all  the  six  nations  speak 
S.  language  radically  the  same.  It  is  very  masculine 
and  sonorous,  abounding  with  gutturals  and  strong 
aspirations,  but  without  labials.  Its  solemn  grave 
tone  is  owing  to  the  generosity  of  its  feet. 

“ The  extraordinary  length  of  Indian  words,  and 
the  guttural  aspirations  necessary  in  pronouncing 
them,  render  the  speech  extremely  rough  and  diffi- 
cult. The  verbs  never  change  in  their  terminations, 
as  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  all  their  varia- 
tions are  prefixed.  Besides  the  singular  and  plural, 
they  have  also  the  dual  number.  A strange  trans- 
position of  syllables  of  different  words  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  Indian  tongue. 

“ The  dialect  of  the  Oneydas  is  softer  than  that  of 
the  other  nations ; and  the  reason  is,  because  they 
have  more  vowels,  and  often » supply  the  place  ot 
harsh  letters  with  liquids;  instead  of  R,  they  always 
use  L:  Rebecca  would  be  pronounced  Lequecca.” 

The  art  of  public  speaking  is  in  high  esteem 
among  the  Indians,  and  much  studied.  They  are 
extremely  fond  of  method,  and  displeased  with  an 
;rregular  harangue,  because  it  is  difficult  to  be  re- 
membered. When  they  answer,  they  repeat  the 
whole,  reducing  it  into  strict  order.  Their  speeches 
are  short,  and  the  sense  conveyed  in  strong  meta- 
phors. In  conversation  they  are  sprightly,  but  so- 
lemn and  serious  in  their  messages  relating  to  pub- 


lic affairs.  Their  speakers  deliver  themselves  with 
surprising  force,  and  great  propriety  of  gesture. 

The  fierceness  of  their  countenances,  the  flowing 
blanket,  elevated  tone,  naked  arm,  and  erect  stature, 
with  a half  circle  of  auditors  seated  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  open  air,  cannot  but  impress  upon  the 
mind  a lively  idea  of  the  ancient  orators  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

At  the  close  of  every  important  part  of  the  speecn, 
ratifying  an  old  covenant  or  creating  a new  one,  a 
belt  is  generally  given,  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  transaction.  These  belts  are  about 
four  inches  wide,  and  thirty  in  length.  They  con-  u 1 
sist  of  strings  of  conque-shell  beads  fastened  together. 
Those  beads,  which  passed  for  money,  were  called 
by  the  Indians  Wampum,  and  by  the  Dutch  Se- 
want;  six  beads  were  formerly  valued  at  a styver. 
There  were  always  several  poor  families  at  Albany, 
who  supported  themselves  by  coining  this  cash  lor 
the  traders. 

With  respect  to  religion,  the  Indians  may  be  said 
to  be  under  the  thickest  gloom  of  ignorance.  If 
they  have  any,  which  is  much  to  be  questioned,  those 
who  affirm  it,  will  find  it  difficult  to  tell  us  wherein 
it  consists.  They  have  neither  priest  nor  temple, 
sacrifice  nor  altar.  Some  traces  indeed  appear  of 
the  original  law  written  upon  their  hearts ; but  they 
have  no  system  of  doctrines,  nor  any  rites  and  modes 
of  public  worship.  They  are  sunk,  unspeakably, 
beneath  the  polite  pagans  of  antiquity.  Some  con- 
fused notions,  indeed,  of  beings  superior  to  them- 
selves, they  have ; but  of  the  Deity,  and  his  natural 
and  moral  perfections,  no  proper  or  tolerable  con- 
ceptions ; and  of  his  general  and  particular  provi- 
dence they  know  nothing.  They  profess  no  obli- 
gations to  him,  nor  acknowledge  their  dependence 
upon  him.  Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  are  of  opinion 
that  there  are  two  distinct,  powerful  beings,  one  able 
to  help,  the  other  to  do  them  harm.  The  latter 
they  venerate  most,  and  some  allege,  that  they  ad- 
dress him  by  a kind  of  prayer.  Though  there  are 
no  public  monuments  of  idolatry  to  be  seen  in  their 
country,  yet  the  missionaries  have  discovered  coarse 
imagery  in  wooden  trinkets,  in  the  hands  of  their 
jugglers,  which  the  converts  deliver  up  as  detestable. 
The  sight  of  them  would  remind  an  antiquary  of 
the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  ancients,  but  no  cer- 
tain judgment  can  be  drawn  of  their  use.  The  In- 
dians sometimes  assemble  in  large  numbers,  and 
retire  far  into  the  wilderness,  where  they  eat  and 
drink  in  a profuse  manner.  These  conventions  are 
called  kenticoys.  Some  esteem  them  to  be  de- 
bauched  revels,  or  bacchanalia ; but  those  who  have 
privately  followed  them  into  these  recesses  give  such 
accounts  of  their  conduct,  as  naturally  lead  one  to 
imagine  that  they  pay  a joint  homage  and  supplica- 
tion to  some  invisible  being.  If  we  suppose  they 
have  a religion,  it  is  worse  than  none,  and  raises  * 
most  melancholy  ideas  of  their  depraved  condition. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  Five  Nations  before  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Europeans,  it  is  involved  in 
the  darkness  of  antiquity.  It  is  said  that  their  first 
residence  was  in  the  country  about  Montreal ; and 
that  the  superior  strength  of  the  Adirondacks,  whom 
the  French  call  Algonquins,  drove  them  into  their 
present  possessions,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Mohawks  river,  and  the  great  lake  Ontario,  lo- 
wards  the  close  of  those  disputes,  which  continued 
for  a great  series  of  years,  the  confederates  gained 
advantages  over  the  Adirondacks,  and  struck  a ge- 
neral terror  into  all  the  other  Indians.  The  Huron* 
on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  Erie,  and  the  Cat  In 
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dians  on  the  south  side,  were  totally  conquered  and 
dispersed.  The  French,  who  settled  Canada  in 
1603,  took  umbrage  at  their  success,  and  began  a 
war  with  them  which  had  well  nigh  ruined  the  new 
colony.  In  autumn,  1665,  M.  Courcelles,  the  go- 
vernor, sent  out  a party  against  the  Mohawks. 
Through  ignorance  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of 
snow  shoes,  they  were  almost  perished,  when  they 
fell  in  with  Schencetady.  And  even  there  the  In- 
dians would  have  sacrificed  them  to  their  barbarous 
rage,  had  not  Corlear,  a Dutchman,  interposed  to 
protect  them.  For  this  seasonable  hospitality,  the 
French  governor  invited  him  to  Canada,  but  he 
was  unfortunately  drowned  in  his  passage  through 
the  lake  Champlain.  It  is  in  honour  of  this  man 
who  was  a favourite  of  the  Indians,  that  the  gol 
vernors  of  New  York,  in  all  their  treaties,  were 
addressed  by  the  name  of  Corlear.  Twenty  light 
companies  of  foot,  and  the  whole  militia  of  Canada, 
marched  the  next  spring  into  the  country  of  the 
Mohawks;  but  their  success  was  very  unequal  to 
the  charge  and  labour  of  such  a tedious  march  of 
700  miles,  through  an  uncultivated  desart ; for  the 
Indians  on  their  approach,  retired  into  the  woods, 
leaving  behind  them  some  old  sachems,  who  preferred 
death  to  life,  to  glut  the  fury  of  their  enemies.  The 
emptiness  of  this  parade  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Indian  fearfulness  of  fire-arms  on  the  other,  brought 
about  a peace  in  1667,  which  continued  for  several 
years  after.  In  this  interval  both  the  English  and 
Trench  cultivated  a trade  with  the  natives  very  pro- 
fitable  to  both  nations.  The  latter,  however,  were 
most  politic  and  vigorous,  and  filled  the  Indian 
country  with  their  missionaries.  The  Sieur  Perot 
the  very  year  in  which  the  peace  was  concluded,  tra- 
velled above  1200  miles  westward,  making  proselytes 
of  the  Inmans  every  where  to  the  French  interest. 
Courcelles  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  art  and 
industry.  He  took  every  measure  in  his  power  for 
the  defence  of  Canada.  To  prevent  the  eruptions 
of  the  Five  Nations  by  the  way  of  lake  Champlain, 
he  built  several  forts  in  1665,  between  that  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Sorel.  In  1672,  just  before  his 
return  to  France,  under  pretence  of  tieating  with 
the  Indians  more  commodiously,  but  in  reality,  as 
Charlevoix  expresses  it,  “ to  bridle  them/’  he  ob- 
tained their  leave  to  erect  a fort  at  Caderacqui,  or 
lake  Ontario,  which  Count  Frontenac,  his  successor 
completed  the  following  spring,  and  called  after  his 
own  name.  The  command  of  it  was  afterwards  given 
to  Mr  De  la  Salle,  who,  in  1678,  rebuilt  it  with 
stone  this  enterprising  person,  the  same  year 
launched  a bark  often  tons  into  the  lake  Ontario, 
and  another  of  sixty  tons,  the  year  after,  into  lake 
Erie  about  which  time  he  enclosed  with  pallisadoes 
a little  spot  at  Niagara. 

Though  the  Duke  of  York  had  preferred  Colonel 
Ihomas  Dongan  to  the  government  of  this  province 

W n??Lh  007fuPt/^ber’  1682>  he  didnot  arrive 
here  till  the  27th  of  August  in  the  following  year. 

He  was  a man  of  integrity,  moderation,  and  polite 
manners,  and  though  a professed  papist,  may  be 
classed  among  the  best  of  the  governors. 

ur-nhf  ?u°pl.^,Wb0  ,had  been  tormerly  ruled  at  the 
will  of  the  duke  s deputies,  began  their  first  parti- 
cipation in  the  legislative  power  under  Colonel  Don- 
gan for  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  issued  orders 
to  the  sheriffs  to  summon  the  freeholders  for  choorin* 
representatives  to  meet  him  in  assembly  on  the  17th 
of  October  1683.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  people,  who,  whether  Dutch  or  English  were 
,orn  the  subjects  of  a free  state ; nor  indeed  was  the 
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change  of  less  advantage  to  the  duke  than  to 
inhabitants.  For  such  a general  disgust  had  i 


the 

vailed,  and  in  particular  in  Long  Island,  against 
the  old  form  which  Colonel  Nicolis  had  introduced, 
as  threatened  the  total  subversion  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity. Colonel  Dongan  saw  the  disaffection  of 
the  people  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  for  he  landed 
there  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  country ; and  to  ex 
tinguish  the  discontent,  then  impatient  to  burs* 
out,  gave  them  his  promise,  that  no  laws  or  rates 
for  the  future  should  be  imposed  but  by  a oeneral 
assembly.  Doubtless,  this  alteration  was  agreeable 
to  the  duke’s  orders,  who  had  been  strongly  impor- 
tuned for  it,  as  well  as  acceptable  to  the  people,  for 
they  sent  him  soon  after  an  address,  expressing  the 
highest  sense  of  gratitude  for  so  beneficial  a change 
in  the  government.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  much  longer  to  have  maintained  the  old 
model  over  free  subjects,  who  had  just  before  formed 
themselves  into  a colony  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberties,  and  had  even  already  solicited  the  protec- 
tion of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  from  whence  the 
greatest  part  of  them  came.  Disputes  relating  to 
the  limits  of  certain  townships  at  the  east  end  of 
Long  Island,  sowed  the  seeds  of  enmity  against 
Dongan  so  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  were 
concerned  in  them,  that  their  representation  to  Con- 
necticut, at  the  revolution,  contains  the  bitterest  in- 
vectives against  him. 

Dongan  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  a due 
attention  to  affairs  with  the  Indians,  by  whom 
he  was  highly  esteemed.  It  must  be  remembered 
to  his  honour,  that  though  he  was  ordered  by  the 
duke  to  encourage  the  French  priests  who  were 
come  to  reside  among  the  natives,  under  pretence  of 
advancing  the  popish  cause  but  in  reality  to  gain 
them  over  to  a French  interest;  yet  he  forbid  the 
five  nations  to  entertain  them.  The  Jesuits,  how- 
ever, had  no  small  success.  Their  proselytes  were 
called  praying  Indians,  or  Caghnuagaes,  and  resided 
afterwards  in  Canada,  at  the  fall  of  St.  Lewis,  oppo- 
site to  Montreal.  This  village  was  begun  in  1671, 
and  consisted  of  such  of  the  five  nations  as  had 
formerly  been  drawn  away  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
T rench  priests,  in  the  times  of  Lovelace  and  An- 
aross,  who  seem  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
Indian  affairs.  It  was  owing  to  the  instigation  also 
of  these  priests,  that  the  five  nations  about  this  time 
committed  hostilities  on  the  back  parts  of  Mary- 
land and  \ irginia,  which  occasioned  a grand  con- 
vention at  Albany,  in  the  year  1684.  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  was  present, 
and  made  a covenant  with  them  for  preventing  fur- 
ther depredations,  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  Colonel  Dongan  was  very  instrumental. 

While  Lord  Howard  was  at  Albany,  a messenger 
from  De  la  Barre,  then  governor  of  Canada,  arrived, 
complaining  of  the  Senneca  Indians,  for  interrupt- 
ing the  French  in  their  trade  with  the  more  distant 
Indians,  commonly  included  among  us  by  the  ge- 
neral  name  of  the  Far  Nations.  Colonel  Dongan, 
to  whom  the  message  was  sent,  communicated  it  to  the 
Sennecas,  who  admitted  the  charge,  but  justified 
their  conduct,  alleging,  that  the  French  supplied 
arms  and  ammunition  to  theTwightwies,  with  whom 
they  were  then  at  war.  De  la  Barre,  at  the  same 
time,  meditating  nothing  less  than  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  five  nations,  proceeded  with  an  army  of 
1/00  men  to  the  lake  Ontario.  Mighty  preparations 
were  made  to  obtain  the  desired  success : fresh 
troops  were  impoited  from  France,  and  a letter 
procured  from  the  duke  of  York  to  Colonel  Dongan 
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commanding  him  to  lay  no  obstacles  in  the  way. 
The  officers  posted  in  the  out  forts,  even  as  far  as 
Messilimakmae,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at 
Niagara,  with  all  the  western  Indians  they  could 
engage.  Dongan,  regardless  of  the  duke’s  orders, 
apprised  the  Indians  of  the  French  designs,  and 
promised  to  assist  them.  Alter  six  weeks  delay  at 
fort  Frontenac,  during  which  time  a great  sickness 
occasioned  by  bad  provisions,  broke  out  in  the 
French  army,  De  la  Barre  found  it  necessary  to 
conclude  the  campaign  with  a treaty,  for  which  pur- 
nose  he  crossed  the  lake,  and  came  to  the  place 
which,  from  the  distress  of  his  army,  was  called  La 
Famine.  Dongan  sent  an  interpreter  among  the 
Indians,  by  all  means  to  prevent  them  from  attend- 
ing the  treaty.  The  Mohawks  and  Sennecas  ac- 
cordingly refused  to  meet  De  la  Barre,  but  the  Oney- 
does,  Onondagas,  and  Cayugas,  influenced  by  the 
missionaries,  were  unwilling  to  hear  the  interpreter, 
except  before  the  priests,  one  La  Main,  and  three 
other  Frenchmen,  and  afterwards  waited  upon  the 
French  governor.  Two  days  after  their  arrival  in 
the  camp,  Monsieur  De  la  Barre  addressing  him- 
self to  Garrangula,  an  Onondaga  chief,  made  the 
following  speech,  the  Indians  and  French  officers  at 
the  same  time  forming  a circle  round  about  him. 

“ The  king,  my  master,  being  informed  that  the 
five  nations  have  often  infringed  the  peace,  has  or- 
dered me  to  come  hither  with  a guard,  and  to  send 
Ohguesse  to  the  Onondagas,  to  bring  the  chief  Sa- 
chems to  my  camp.  The  intention  of  the  great 
king  is,  that  you  and  I may  smoke  the  calumet  of 
peace  together  : but  on  this  condition  that  you  pro- 
mise me,  in  the  name  of  the  Sennecas,  Cayugas, 
Onondagas,  and  Mohawks,  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion and  reparation  to  his  subjects,  and  for  the  fu- 
ture never  to  molest  them. 

“ The  Sennecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneydoes, 
and  Mohawks,  have  robbed  and  abused  all  the  trad- 
ers that  were  passing  to  the  Illinois  and  Miames, 
and  other  Indian  nations,  the  children  of  my  king. 
They  have  acted,  on  these  occasions,  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  my  predecessor.  I am  or- 
dered, therefore,  to  demand  satisfaction,  and  to  tell 
them  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  or  their  plundering 
us  any  more,  I have  express  orders  to  declare  war. 
This  belt  confirms  my  words.  The  warriors  of  the 
five  nations  have  conducted  the  English  into  the 
lakes  which  belong  to  the  king,  my  master,  and 
brought  the  English  among  the  nations  that  are  his 
children,  to  destroy  the  trade  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
withdraw  these  nations  from  him.  They  have  car- 
ried the  English  thither,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition of  tde  late  governor  of  New  York,  who  fore- 
saw the  risk  that  both  they  and  you  would  run.  I 
am  willing  to  forget  those  things,  but  if  ever  the  like 
shall  happen  for  the  future,  I have  express  orders  to 
declare  war  against  you.  This  belt  confirms  my 
words.  Your  warriors  have  made  several  barbarous 
incursions  on  the  Illinois  and  Umameis ; they  have 
massacred  men,  women,  and  children,  and  have 
made  many  of  these  nations  prisoners,  who  thought 
themselves  safe  in  their  villages  in  time  of  peace ; 
these  people,  who  are  my  king’s  children,  must  not 
be  your  slaves ; you  must  give  them  their  liberty, 
and  send  them  back  into  their  own  country.  If  the 
five  nations  shall  refuse  to  do  this,  I have  express 
orders  to  declare  war  against  them.  This  belt  con- 
firms my  words. 

“ This  is  what  I have  to  say  to  Garrangula,  that 
he  may  carry  to  the  Sennecas,  Onondagas,  Oneydoes, 
Cayugas,  and  Mohawks,  the  declaration  which  the 


king,  my  master,  has  commanded  me  to  make.  He 
doth  not  wish  them  to  force  him  to  send  a great 
army  to  Cadarackui  fort,  to  begin  a war  which  must 
be  fatal  to  them.  He  would  be  sorry  that  this  fort, 
that  was  the  work  of  peace,  should  become  the  pri- 
son of  your  warriors.  We  must  endeavour,  on  both 
sides,  to  prevent  such  misfortunes.  The  French, 
who  are  the  brethren  and  friends  of  the  five  nations, 
will  never  trouble  their  repose,  provided  that  the 
satisfaction  which  I demand,  be  given ; and  that  the 
treaties  of  peace  be  hereafter  observed.  I shall  be 
extremely  grieved,  if  my  words  do  not  produce  the 
effect  which  I expect  from  them;  for  then  I shall 
be  obliged  to  join  with  the  governor  cf  New  York, 
who  is  commanded  by  his  master  to  assist  me,  and 
burn  the  castles  of  the  five  nations,  and  destroy  you. 
This  belt  confirms  my  words.” 

Garrangula  heard  these  threats  with  contempt, 
because  he  had  learnt  the  distressed  state  of  the 
French  army,  and  knew  that  they  were  incapable 
of  executing  the  designs  with  which  they  set  out; 
and  therefore,  after  walking  five  or  six  times  round 
the  circle,  he  answered  the  French  governor,  who 
sat  in  an  elbow  chair,  in  the  following  strain : 
“Yonnondio, — 1 honour  you,  and  the  waniors 
that  are  with  me  likewise  honour  you.  Your  in- 
terpreter has  finished  your  speech ; I now  begin 
mine.  My  w’ords  make  haste  to  reach  your  ears ; 
hearken  to  them. 

“Yonnondio,  you  must  have  believed,  when  you 
left  Quebec,  that  the  sun  had  burnt  up  all  the 
forests,  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to  the 
French,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  far  overflown  the 
banks,  that  they  had  surrounded  our  castles,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  them. 
Yes,  Yonnondio,  'surely  you  must  have  dreamt  so, 
and  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  great  a wonder  has 
brought  you  so  far.  Now  you  are  undeceived,  since 
I and  the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure 
you,  that  the  Sennecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oney- 
does, and  Mohawks,  are  yet  alive.  I thank  you,  in 
their  name,  for  bringing  back  into  their  country  the 
calumet  which  your  predecessor  received  from  their 
hands.  It  was  happy  for  you,  that  you  left  under- 
ground that  murdering  hatchet  that  has  been  so 
often  died  in  the  blood  of  the  French.  Hear,  Yon- 
nondio, I do  not  sleep,  I have  my  eyes  open,  and 
the  sun  which  enlightens  me  discovers  to  me  a 
great  captain  at  the  head  of  a company  of  soldiers, 
who  speaks  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He  says,  that 
he  only  came  to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  great 
calumet  with  the  Onondagas.  But  Garrangula 
says,  that  he  sees  the  contrary,  that  it  was  to  knock 
them  on  the  head,  if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the 
arms  of  the  French. 

“ I see  Yonnondio  raving  in  a camp  of  sick  men, 
whose  lives  the  great  spirit  has  saved,  by  inflicting 
this  sickness  on  them.  Hear,  Yonnondio  ! our  wo- 
men had  taken  their  clubs,  our  children  and  old  men 
had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of 
your  camp,  if  our  warriors  had  not  disarmed  them 
and  kept  them  back,  when  your  messenger,  Oh- 
guesse, came  to  our  castles.  It  is  done,  and  I have 
said  it.  Hear,  Yonnondio  1 we  plundered  none  of 
the  French,  but  those  that  carried  guns,  powder 
and  ball  to  the  Twightwies  and  Chictaghicks,  be- 
cause those  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein 
we  follow  the  example  of  the  Jesuits,  who  stave  all 
the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles,  lest  the 
drunken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the  bead. 
Our  warriors  have  not  beaver  enough  to  pay  for  all 
these  arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  old  men 
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tie  not  afraid  of  the  war.  This  belt  preserves  my 
words. 

“We  carried  the  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade 
there  with  the  Utawawas  and  Quatoghies,  as  the 
Adirondacks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to 
carry  on  a trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs. 
We  are  born  free;  we  neither  depenn  on  Yonnon- 
dio  nor  Corlear. 

“We  may  go  where  we  please,  and  carry  with 
us  whom  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  what  we  please : 
if  your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as  such,  com- 
mand them  to  receive  no  other  but  your  people. 
This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

“We  knocked  the  Twightwies  and  Chictaghicks 
on  the  head,  because  they  had  cut  down  the  trees  of 
peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  country.  They 
have  hunted  beavers  on  our  lands  : they  have  acted 
contrary  to  the  customs  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left 
none  of  the  beavers  alive,  they  killed  both  male 
and  female.  They  brought  the  Satanas  into  the 
country,  to  take  part  with  them,  after  they  had  con- 
certed ill  designs  against  us.  We  have  done  less 
than  either  the  English  or  French,  that  have  usurped 
the  lands  of  so  many  Indian  nations,  and  chased 
them  from  their  own  country.  This  belt  preserves 
my  words. 

“ Hear,  Yonnondio,  what  I say  is  the  voice  of  all 
the  five  nations — hear  what  they  answer— open  your 
ears  to  what  they  speak.  The  Sennecas,  Cayugas, 
Onondagas,  Oneydoes,  and  Mohawks  say,  that  when 
they  buried  the  hatchet  at  Cadarackui  (in  the  pre- 
sence of  your  predecessor)  in  the  middle  of  the  fort; 
they  planted  the  tree  of  peace  in  the  same  place,  to 
be  there  carefully  preserved,  that,  in  place  of  a re- 
treat for  soldiers,  that  port  might  be  a rendezvous 
for  merchants : that  in  place  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion of  war,  beavers  and  merchandize  should  only 
enter  there. 

“ Hear,  Yonnondio,  take  care  for  the  future,  that 
so  great  a number  of  soldiers  as  appear  there  do  not 
choak  the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  so  small  a fort. 
It  will  be  a great  loss  if,  after  it  had  so  easily  taken 
root,  you  should  stop  its  growth,  and  prevent  its 
covering  your  country  and  ours  with  its  branches. 
I assure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  five  nations,  that 
our  warriors  shall  dance  to  the  calumet  of  peace 
under  its  leaves,  and  shall  remain  quiet  on  their 
mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their 
brother  Yonnondio  or  Corlear  shall,  either  jointly 
or  separately,  endeavour  to  attack  the  country  which 
the  great  spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  This 
belt  preserves  my  words,  and  this  other,  the  authority 
which  the  five  nations  have  given  me.” 

Then  Garrangula,  addressing  himself  to  Monsieur 
La  Main,  said  “Take  courage  Ohguesse,  you  have 
spirit,  speak,  explain  my  words,  forget  nothing,  tell 
all  that  your  brethren  and  friends  say  to  Yonnondio 
vour  governor,  by  the  mouth  of  Garrangula,  who 
loves  you,  and  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present 
of  beaver,  and  take  part  with  me  in  my  feast,  to 
which  I invite  you.  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent 
to  Yonnondio,  on  the  part  of  the  five  nations.” 

Enraged  at  this  bold  reply  De  la  Barre,  as  soon 
as  the  peace  was  concluded,  retired  to  Montreal, 
and  ingloriously  finished  an  expensive  campaign,  as 
Dr.  Colden  observes,  in  a scold  with  an  old  Indian. 

De  la  Barre  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de 
Nonville,  colonel  of  the  dragoons,  who  arrived  with 
a reinforcement  of  troops  in  1685.  The  marquis 
was  a man  of  courage,  and  an  enterprising  spirit, 
and  not  a little  animated  by  the  consideration,  that 
he  was  sent  over  to  repair  the  disgrace  which  his 


predecessor  had  brought  upon  the  French  colony. 
The  year  after  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  minister  in  France,  recommending  the 
scheme  of  erecting  a stone  fort,  sufficient  to  contain 
four  or  five  hundred  men,  at  Niagara,  not  only  to 
exclude  the  English  from  the  lakes,  but  to  command 
the  fur  trade,  and  subdue  the  five  nations.  Don- 
gan,  who  was  jealous  of  his  designs,  took  umbrage 
at  the  extraordinary  supplies  sent  to  fort  Frontenac, 
and  wrote  to  the  French  governor,  signifying  that, 
if  he  attacked  the  confederates,  he  would  consider  it 
as  a breach  of  the  peace  subsisting  between  the  two 
crowns;  and  to  prevent  his  building  a fort  at  Nia- 
gara, he  protested  against  it,  and  claimed  the  coun- 
try as  dependent  upon  the  province.  De  Nonville, 
in  his  answer,  denied  that  he  intended  to  invade  the 
five  nations,  though  the  necessary  preparations  for 
that  purpose  were  then  carrying  on,  and  yet  Char- 
levoix commends  him  for  his  piety  and  uprightness. 
Colonel  Dongan,  who  knew  the  importance  of  the 
Indian  alliance,  placed  no  confidence  in  the  decla- 
rations of  the  marquis,  but  exerted  himself  in  pre- 
paring the  confederates  for  the  war  ; and  the  French 
author  just  mentioned  does  him  honour,  while  he 
complains  of  him  35  a perpetual  obstacle  in  the  w av 
of  the  execution  of  their  schemes. 

De  Nonville,  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the 
French  trade  with  the  Twightwies,  determined  to 
divert  the  five  nations,  and  carry  the  war  into  their 
country.  To  that  end,  in  1687,  he  collected  2,000 
troops,  and  600  Indians,  at  Montreal,  and  issued 
orders  to  all  the  officers  in  the  more  westerly  coun- 
try to  meet  him  with  additional  succours  at  Niagara, 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Sennecas.  An  English 
party,  under  one  M‘Gregory,  at  the  same  time  was 
gone  out  to  trade  on  the  lakes,  but  the  French,  not- 
withstanding the  peace  then  subsisting  between  the 
two  crowns,  intercepted  them,  seized  their  effects, 
and  imprisoned  their  persons.  Monsieur  Fonti,  com- 
mandant among  the  Chictaghics,  who  was  coming 
to  the  general’s  rendezvous  at  Niagara,  did  the  like 
to  another  English  party,  which  he  met  with  in  lake 
Erie — both  which  attacks  were  open  infractions  of 
the  treaty  at  Whitehall,  executed  in  November, 
1686;  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Indian  trade 
in  America  should  be  free  to  the  English  and  French. 
The  five  nations,  in  the  mean  time,  were  preparing 
to  give  the  French  army  a suitable  reception. 
Monsieur  Companie,  with  two  or  three  hundred  Ca- 
nadians in  an  advanced  party,  surprised  two  villages 
of  the  confederates,  who,  at  the  invitation,  and  on 
the  faith  of  the  French,  seated  themselves  down 
about  eight  leagues  from  lake  Fadarackui  or  Onta 
rio.  To  prevent  their  escape  with  intelligence  to 
their  countrymen,  they  were  carried  to  the  fort,  and 
all  but  thirteen  died  in  torments  at  the  stake,  sing- 
ing, with  an  heroic  spirit,  in  their  expiring  moments, 
the  perfidy  of  the  French.  The  rest,  according  to 
the  express  orders  of  the  French  king,  were  sent  to 
the  gallies  in  Europe.  The  marquis  having  em- 
barked his  whole  army  in  canoes,  set  out  from  the 
fort  at  Cadurackui  on  the  23d  of  June,  one  half  of 
them  passing  along  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the 
south  side  the  lake ; and  both  arrived  the  same  day 
at  Tyronpequait,  and  shortly  after  set  out  on  their 
march  towards  the  chief  village  of  the  Sennecas,  at 
about  seven  leagues  distance.  The  main  body  was 
compost'd  of  the  regulars  and  militia,  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  Indians  and  traders.  The  seputs  ad- 
vanced the  second  day  on  their  march  as  far  as  the 
corn  of  the  village,  and  within  pistol-shot  of  500 
Sennecas,  who  lay  upon  their  bellies,  undiscovered. 
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The  French,  who  imagined  the  enemy  were  all  fled, 
quickened  their  march,  to  overtake  the  women  and 
old  men.  But  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the  foot 
of  a hill,  about  a mile  from  the  villages,  than  the 
Sennecas  raised  the  war  shout,  and  in  the  same  in- 
stant charged  upon  the  whole  army  both  in  the  front 
and  rear.  Universal  confusion  ensued.  The  bat- 
talions divided,  fired  upon  each  other,  and  fled  into 
the  wood.  The  Sennecas  improved  the  disorder  of 
the  enemy,  till  they  were  repulsed  by  the  French 
Indians.  According  to  Charlevoix’s  account,  which 
may  be  justly  suspected,  the  enemy  lost  but  six 
men,  and  had  twenty  wounded  in  the  conflict.  Of 
the  Sennecas,  he  says,  sixty  were  wounded,  and 
forty-five  slain.  The  marquis  was  so  much  dispi- 
rited, that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  pursue  the 
enemy  that  day;  which  gave  the  Sennecas  an  op- 
portunity to  burn  their  village,  and  get  off.  Two 
old  men  remained  in  the  castle  to  receive  the  gene- 
ral, and  regale  the  barbarity  of  his  Indian  allies. 
After  destroying  the  corn  in  this  and  several  other 
villages,  the  army  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
and  erected  a fort  with  four  bastions  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  straights  at  Niagara,  in  which  they 
left  one  hundred  men  under  the  command  of  Le 
Chevalier  de  la  Troye,  with  eight  months  provisions; 
but  these  being  chiefly  blocked  up,  all,  except  seven 
or  eight  of  them,  who  were  accidentally  relieved, 
perished  through  famine.  Soon  a^fter  this  expedition 
Colonel  Dongan  met  the  five  nations  at  Albany. 
To  what  intent,  appears  from  the  speech  he  made 
to  them  on  the  5th  of  August,  which  is  quoted,  in 
order  to  shew  his  vigilance  and  zeal  for  the  province 
committed  to  his  care,  and  a sample  of  the  mode  of 
conducting  business. 

“ Brethren, — I am  very  glad  to  see  you  here  in 
this  house,  and  am  heartily  glad  that  you  have  sus- 
tained no  greater  loss  by  the  French,  though  I be- 
lieve it  was  their  intention  to  destroy  you  all,  if  they 
couid  have  surprised  you  in  your  castles. 

“ As  soon  as  I heard  their  design  to  war  with 
you,  I gave  you  notice,  and  came  up  hither  myself, 
that  I might  be  ready  to  give  all  the  assistance  and 
advice  that  so  short  a time  would  allow  me. 

“ I am  now  about  sending  a gentleman  to  Eng- 
land to  the  king,  my  master,  to  let  him  know  that 
the  French  have  invaded  his  territories  on  this  side 
of  the  great  lake,  and  warred  upon  the  brethren,  his 
subjects.  I therefore  would  willingly  know,  whether 
the  brethren  have  given  the  governor  of  Canada  any 
provocation  or  not;  and  if  they  have,  how,  and  in 
what  manner;  because  I am  obliged  to  give  a true 
account  of  this  matter.  This  business  may  cause  a 
war  between  the  king  of  England,  and  the  French 
king,  both  in  Europe  and  here,  and  therefore  I must 
know  the  truth. 

“ I know  the  governor  of  Canada  dare  not  enter 
into  the  king  of  England’s  territories  in  a hostile 
manner,  without  provocation,  if  he  thought  the  bre- 
thren were  the  king  of  England’s  subjects  ; but  you 
have,  two  or  three  years  ago,  made  a covenant  chain 
with  the  French,  contrary  to  my  command,  (which 
I knew  could  not  hold  long),  being  void  of  itself 
among  the  Christians ; for  as  much  as  subjects  (as 
you  are)  ought  not  to  treat  with  any  foreign  nation, 
it  not  lying  in  your  power.  You  have  brought  this 
irouole  on  yourselves,  and,  as  I believe,  this  is  the 
only  reason  of  their  falling  on  you  at  this  time. 

“ Brethren,  I took  it  very  ill,  that  after  you  had 
put  yourselves  into  the  number  of  the  great  king  of 
England’s  subjects,  you  should  ever  offer  to  make 
peace  or  war,  without  my  consent.  You  know  that 


we  can  live  without  you,  but  you  cannot  live  without 
us;  you  never  found  that  I told  you  a lie,  and  I of- 
ferred  you  the  assistance  you  wanted,  provided  that 
you  would  be  advised  by  me ; for  I know  the  French 
better  than  any  of  you  do. 

“ Now  since  there  is  a war  begun  upon  you  bv 
the  governor  of  Canada;  I hope  without  any  provo- 
cation by  you  given ; I desire  and  command  you,  that 
you  hearken  to  no  treaty  but  by  my  advice ; which 
if  you  follow  you  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  great 
chain  of  friendship  between  the  great  king  of  Eng- 
land and  the  king  of  France,  which  came  out  of 
England  the  other  day,  and  which  I have  sent  to 
Canada  by  Anthony  le  Junard:  in  the  meantime  I 
will  give  you  such  advice  as  will  be  for  your  good  ; 
and  will  supply  you  with  such  necessaries  as  you 
will  have  need  of. 

“ First.  My  advice  is,  as  to  what  prisoners  of  the 
French  you  shall  take,  that  you  draw  not  their  blood, 
but  bring  them  home,  and  keep  them  to  exchange 
for  your  people,  which  they  have  prisoners  already, 
or  may  take  hereafter. 

“ Secondly.  That  if  it  be  possible  that  you  can 
order  it  so,  I would  have  you  take  one  or  two  of 
your  wisest  sachems,  and  one  or  two  of  your  chief 
captains,  of  each  nation,  to  be  a council  to  manage 
all  affairs  of  the  war.  They  to  give  orders  to  the 
rest  of  the  officers  what  they  are  to  do,  that  your 
designs  may  be  kept  private ; for  after  it  comes 
among  so  many  people,  it  is  blazed  abroad,  and  your 
designs  are  often  frustrated;  and  those  chief  men 
should  keep  a correspondence  with  me  by  a trusty 
messenger. 

“ Thirdly.  The  great  matter  under  consideration 
with  the  brethren  is,  how  to  strengthen  themselves, 
and  weaken  the  enemy.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
brethren  should  send  messengers  to  the  Utawawas, 
Twichtwies,  and  the  further  Indians,  and  to  send 
back  likewise  some  of  the  prisoners  of  these  nations, 
if  you  have  any  left,  to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  to 
make  a covenant  chain,  that  they  may  put  away  all 
the  F rench  that  are  among  them,  and  that  you  will 
open  a path  for  them  this  way,  (they  being  the  king 
of  England’s  subjects  likewise,  though  the  French 
have  been  admitted  to  trade  with  them ; for  all  that 
the  French  have  in  Canada,  they  had  it  of  the  great 
king  of  England),  that,  by  that  means,  they  may 
come  hither  freely,  where  they  may  have  every  thing 
cheaper  than  among  the  French:  that  you  and  they 
may  join  together  against  the  French,  and  make  so 
firm  a league,  that  whoever  is  an  enemy  to  one, 
must  be  to  both. 

“ Fourthly.  Another  thing  of  concern  is,  that  you 
ought  to  do  what  you  can  to  open  a path  for  all  the 
north  Indians  and  Mahikanders  that  are  among  the 
Utawawas  and  further  nations.  I will  endeavour  to 
do  the  same  to  bring  them  home;  for,  they  not 
daring  to  return  home  your  way,  the  French  keep 
them  there  on  purpose  to  join  with  the  other  nations 
against  you,  for  your  destruction  ; for  you  know, 
that  one  of  them  is  worse  than  six  of  the  others  ; 
therefore,  all  means  must  be  used  to  bring  them 
home,  and  use  them  kindly  as  they  pass  through 
your  country. 

“ Fifthly.  My  advice  further  is,  that  messengers 
go  in  behalf  of  all  the  five  nations,  to  the  Christian 
Indians  at  Canada,  to  persuade  them  to  come  home 
to  their  native  country.  This  will  be  another  great 
means  to  weaken  your  enemy ; but  if  they  will  not 
be  advised,  you  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

“ Sixthly.  I think  it  very  necessary  foi  the 
brethren’s  security  and  assistance,  and  to  the  en- 
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damaging  the  French,  to  build  a fort  upon  the  lake, 
where  I may  keep  stores  and  provisions  in  case  of 
necessity ; and  therefore  I would  have  the  brethren 
let  me  know  what  place  will  be  most  convenient 
for  it. 

“ Seventhly.  I would  not  have  the  brethren  keep 
their  corn  in  their  castles,  as  I hear  the  Onondagas 
do,  but  bury  it  a great  way  in  the  woods,  where  few 
people  may  know  where  it  is,  for  fear  of  such  an 
accident  as  happened  to  the  Sennecas. 

“ Eighthly.  I have  given  my  advice  in  your  ge- 
neral assembly,  by  Mr.  Dirk  Wessels  and  Akus,  the 
interpreter,  how  you  are  to  manage  your  parties, 
and  how  necessary  it  is  to  get  prisoners,  to  exchange 
for  your  own  men  that  are  prisoners  with  the  French, 
and  I am  glad  to  hear  that  the  brethren  are  so 
united  as  Mr.  Dirk  Wessels  tells  me  you  are,  and 
that  there  was  no  rotten  members  nor  French  spies 
among  you. 

“ Ninthly.  The  brethren  may  remember  my  ad- 
vice which  I sent  you  this  spring,  not  to  go  to  Cada- 
rackui ; if  you  had,  they  would  have  served  you,  as 
they  did  your  people  that  came  from  hunting  thither, 
for  I told  you  that  I knew  the  French  better  than 
you  did. 

“ Tenthly.  There  w?as  no  advice  or  proposition 
that  I made  to  the  brethren  all  the  time  that  the 
priest  lived  at  Onondaga,  but  what  he  wrote  to 
Canada,  as  I found  by  one  of  his  letters,  which  he 
gave  to  an  Indian  to  carry  to  Canada,  but  which 
was  brought  hither;  therefore,  I desire  the  brethren 
not  to  receive  him,  or  any  French  priest  any  more, 
having  sent  for  English  priests,  with  whom  you  may 
be  supplied  to  your  content. 

“ Eleventhly.  I would  have  the  brethren  look  out 
sharp,  for  fear  of  being  surprised.  I believe  all  the 
strength  of  the  French  will  be  at  their  frontier 
laces,  viz.  at  Cadarackui  and  Oniagara,  where  they 
ave  built  a fort  now,  and  at  Trois  Rivieres,  Mont- 
real, and  Chambly. 

“ Twelfthly.  Let  me  put  you  in  mind  again,  not 
to  make  any  treaties  without  my  means,  which  will 
be  more  advantageous  for  you,  than  your  doing  it 
by  yourselves,  for  then  you  will  be  looked  upon  as 
the  king  of  England’s  subjects,  and  let  me  know, 
from  time  to  time,  every  thing  that  is  done. 

“ Thus  far  I have  spoken  to  you  relating  to  the  war.” 

Not  long  after  this  interview,  a considerable  party 
of  Mohawks  and  Mahikanders,  or  river  Indians,  be 
set  fort  Chambly,  burnt  several  houses,  and  returned 
with  many  captives  to  Albany.  Forty  Onondagas, 
about  the  same  time,  surprised  a few  soldiers  near 
fort  Frontenac,  whom  they  confined  instead  of  the 
Indians  sent  home  to  the  gallies,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  address  was  used  to  regain  them,  by 
Lamberville,  a French  priest,  who/  delivered  them 
two  belts,  to  engage  their  kindness  to  the  prisoners, 
and  prevent  their  joining  the  quarrel  with  the  Sen- 
necas. The  belts  being  sent  to  Colonel  Dongan,  he 
wrote  to  De  Nonville,  to  demand  the  reason  of 
their  being  delivered.  Pere  le  Vaillant  was  sent 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1688,  under  colour 
of  bringing  an  answer,  but  in  reality  as  a spy.  Col. 
Dongan  told  him,  that  no  peace  could  be  made  with 
the  five  nations,  unless  the  Indians  sent  to  the  gal- 
lies, and  the  Caghnuaga  proselytes,  w'ere  returned 
to  their  respective  cantons,  the  lorts  at  Niagara  and 
Frontenac  razed,  and  the  Sennecas  had  satisfaction 
made  them  for  the  damage  they  had  sustained. 
The  Jesuit,  in  his  return,  was  ordereu  not  to  visit 
the  Mohawks. 

Dongan,  who  was  fully  sensible  of  the  importance 


of  the  Indian  interest  to  the  English  colonies,  was 
for  compelling  the  French  to  apply  to  him  in  all  their 
affairs  with  the  five  nations  ; while  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  for  treating  with  them  independent  of 
the  English.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  he 
refused  them  the  assistance  they  frequently  required, 
till  they  acknowledged  the  dependence  of  the  con- 
federates on  the  English  crown.  King  James, 
a bigotted,  popish,  priest-ridden  prince,  ordered 
his  governor  to  give  up  this  point,  and  to  persuade 
the  five  nations  to  send  messengers  to  Canada,  to 
receive  proposals  of  peace  from  the  French.  For 
this  purpose,  a cessation  of  arms  and  mutual  re- 
delivery of  prisoners  was  agreed  upon.  Near  1200 
of  the  confederates  attended  this  negociation  at 
Montreal,  and  in  their  speech  to  De  Nonville,  in- 
sisted with  great  resolution  upon  the  terms  proposed 
by  Colonel  Dongan  to  Father  le  Vaillant.  The 
French  governor  declared  his  willingness  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  if  all  his  allies  might  be  included  in 
the  treaty  of  peace,  if  the  Mohawks  and  Sennecas 
would  send  deputies  to  signify  their  concurrence, 
and  the  French  might  supply  fort  Frontenac  with 
provisions.  The  confederates,  according  tothe  French 
accounts,  acceded  to  these  conditions,  and  the  treaty 
was  ratified  in  the  field.  But  a new  rupture  not 
long  after  ensued,  from  a cause  entirely  unsuspected. 
The  Dinondadies  had  been  inclined  to  trade  with 
the  English  at  Missilimakinac,  and  their  alliance 
was  therefore  become  suspected  by  the  French. 
Adario,  their  chief,  thought  to  regain  the  ancient 
confidence,  which  had  been  reposed  in  his  country- 
men, by  a notable  action  against  the  five  nations  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  put  himself  at  the  head  of  100 
men : nothing  was  more  disagreeable  to  him,  than 
the  prospect  of  peace  between  the  French  and  the 
confederates  ; for  that  event  would  not  only  render 
the  amity  of  the  Dinondadies  useless,  but  give  the 
French  an  opportunity  of  resenting  their  late  fa- 
vourable conduct  towards  the  English.  Impressed 
with  these  sentiments,  out  of  affection  to  his  country, 
he  intercepted  the  ambassadors  of  the  five  nations, 
at  one  of  the  falls  in  Cadarackui  river,  killed  some 
and  took  others  prisoners,  telling  them  that  the 
French  governor  had  informed  him,  that  fifty  war- 
riors of  the  five  nations  were  coming  that  way.  As 
the  Dinondadies  and  confederates  were  then  at  war, 
the  ambassadors  were  astonished  at  the  perfidy  of 
the  French  governor,  and  could  not  help  communi- 
cating the  design  of  their  journey.  Adario,  in  pro- 
secution of  his  crafty  scheme,  counterfeited  the  ut- 
most distress,  anger,  and  shame,  on  being  made  the 
ignominious  tool  of  De  Nonville’s  treachery,  and 
addressing  himself  to  Dekanesora,  the  principal  am- 
bassador, said  to  him,  “ Go,  my  brethren,  I untie 
your  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  though  our 
nations  be  at  war.  The  French  governor  has  made 
me  commit  so  black  an  action,  that  I shall  never  be 
easy  after  it,  till  tire  five  nations  shall  have  taken 
full  revenge.”  This  outrage  and  indignity  upon  the 
rights  of  ambassadors,  the  truth  of  which  they  did 
not  in  the  least  doubt,  animated  the  confederates  to 
the  keenest  thirst  after  revenge ; and  accordingly 
1200  of  their  men,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1688,  landed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  w'hile 
the  French  were  in  perfect  security ; burnt  their 
houses,  sacked  their  plantations,  and  put  to  the 
sword  all  the  men,  women,  and  children,  without 
the  skirts  of  the  town.  A thousand  French  were 
slain  in  this  invasion,  and  twenty-six  carried  into  cap- 
tivity and  burnt  alive.  Many  more  were  made  pri- 
soners in  another  attack  in  October,  and  the  lower 
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part  of  the  island  wholly  destroyed.  Only  three  of 
the  confederates  were  lost,  in  all  this  scene  of  mi- 
serv  and  desolation. 

The  foregoing  account  is  from  Dr.  Colden,  who 
differs  from  Charlevoix,  who  says,  that  the  invasion 
was  late  in  August,  and  the  Indians  1500  strong ; 
and  the  loss  of  the  French  only  200. 

The  news  of  this  attack  on  Montreal  no  sooner 
reached  the  garrison  at  the  lake  Ontario,  than  they 
set  fire  to  the  two  barks  which  they  had  built  there, 
and  abandoned  the  fort,  leaving  a match  to  28  bar- 
rels of  powder,  designed  to  blow  up  the  works.  The 
soldiers  went  down  the  river  in  such  precipitation, 
that  one  of  the  battoes  and  her  crew  were  all  lost  in 
shooting  a fall.  The  confederates  in  the  mean  time 
seized  the  fort,  the  powder,  and  the  stores ; and  of 
all  the  French  allies,  who  were  very  numerous,  only 
the  Nepicirinians  and  Kikabous  adhered  to  them  in 
their  calamities.  The  Utawawas  and  seven  other 
nations  instantly  made  peace  with  the  English ; and 
but  for  the  uncommon  sagacity  and  address  of  the 
Sieur  Perot,  the  western  Indians  would  have  mur- 
dered every  Frenchman  amongst  them.  Nor  did  the 
distresses  of  the  Canadians  end  here.  Numerous 
scouts  from  the  five  nations  continually  infested 
their  borders.  The  frequent  depredations  that  were 
made,  prevented  them  from  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields,  and  a distressing  famine  raged  through  the 
whole  country.  Nothing  but  the  ignorance  of  the 
Indians'  in  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places, 
saved  Canada  from  being  now  utterly  cut  off.  It 
was  therefore  unspeakably  fortunate  to  the  French, 
that  the  Indians  had  no  assistance  from  the  English, 
and  as  unfortunate  to  us,  that  our  colonies  were 
then  incapable  of  affording  succours  to  the  confede- 
rates, through  the  malignant  influence  of  those  exe- 
crable measures,  which  were  pursued  under  the  in- 
famous reign  of  king  James  the  Second.  Colonel 
Dongan,  whatever  his  conduct  might  have  been  in 
civil  affairs,  did  all  that  he  could  in  those  relating 
to  the  Indians,  and  fell  at  last  into  the  king’s  dis- 
pleasure, through  his  zeal  for  the  true  interest  of  the 
province. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  in  Canada, 
a scene  of  the  greatest  importance  was  opening  at 
New  York.  A general  disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment prevailed  among  the  people.  Papists  began 
to  settle  in  the  colony  under  the  smiles  of  the  go- 
vernor. The  collector  of  the  revenues,  and  several 
principal  officers,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  openly 
avowed  their  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome. 
A Latin  school  was  set  up,  and  the  teacher  strongly 
suspected  for  a Jesuit.  The  people  of  Long  Island, 
who  were  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  the 
favours  promised  by  the  governor  on  his  arrival, 
were  become  his  personal  enemies  ; and  in  a word, 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  trembled  for  the  pro- 
testant  cause.  Here  the  leaven  of  opposition  first 
began  to  work.  Their  intelligence  from  England, 
ef  the  designs  there  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
elevated  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected.  But  no  man 
dared  to  act,  till  after  the  rupture  in  Boston.  Sir 
Edmond  Andross,  who  was  perfectly  devoted  to  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  king  James,  by  his  tyranny- 
in  New  England  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  uni- 
versal odium  of  a people  animated  with  the  love  of1 
liberty,  and  in  the  defence  of  it  resolute  and  cou- 
rageous jr  and  therefore,  when  they  could  no  longer 
endure  his  despotic  rule,  they  seized  and  imprisoned 
him,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  England.  The 
government,  iD  the  mean  time,  was  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a committee  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  of 


which  Mr.  Bradstreet  was  chosen  president.  Upon 
the  news  of  this  event,  several  captains  of  the  New 
York  militia  convened  themselves  to  concert  mea- 
sures in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Amongst 
these,  Jacob  Leisler  was  the  most  active  ; a man  in 
tolerable  esteem  among  the  people,  and  of  a mode- 
rate fortune,  but  destitute  of  every  qualification  ne 
cessary  for  the  enterprise.  Milborne,  his  son-in' 
law,  an  Englishman,  directed  all  his  councils,  while 
Leisler  as  absolutely  influenced  the  other  officers. 

The  first  thing  they  contrived,  was  to  seize  the 
garrison  in  New  York;  and  the  custom,  at  that 
time,  of  guarding  it  every  night  by  the  militia,  gave 
Leisler  a fine  opportunity  of  executing  the  design. 
He  entered  it  with  forty-nine  men,  and  determined 
to  hold  it  till  the  whole  militia  should  join  him.  Col. 
Dongan,  who  was  about  to  leave  the  province,  then 
lay  embarked  in  the  bay,  having  a little  before  re- 
signed the  government  to  Francis  Nicholson,  the 
lieut. -governor.  The  council,  civil  officers,  andma 
gistrates  of  the  city  were  against  Leisler,  and  there- 
fore many  of  bis  friends  were  at  first  fearful  of 
openly  espousing  a cause  disapproved  by  the  gentle 
men  of  figure.  For  this  reason,  Leisler’s  first  de- 
claration in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  sub- 
scribed only  by  a few  among  several  companies  of 
the  trained  bands.  While  the  people,  for  four  days 
successively,  were  in  the  utmost  perplexity  to  de- 
termine what  part  to  choose,  being  solicited  by  Leis- 
ler on  the  one  hand,  and  threatened  by  the  lieut.- 
governor  on  the  other,  the  town  was  alarmed  with 
a report,  that  three  ships  were  coming  up,  with  or- 
ders from  the  prince  of  Orange.  This  falsehood  was 
very  seasonably  propagated  to  serve  the  interest  of 
Leisler;  for  on  that  day,  the  3d  of  June,  1689,  his 
party  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  six  captains 
and  400  men  in  New  York,  and  a company  of  70 
men  from  East  Chester,  who  all  subscribed  a second 
declaration,  mutually  covenanting  to  hold  the  fort 
for  that  prince.  Colonel  Dongan  continued  till  this 
time  in  the  harbour,  waiting  the  issue  of  these  com- 
motions; and  Nicholson’s  party  being  now  unable 
to  contend  with  their  opponents,  were  totally  dis 
persed,  the  lieut.-governor  himself  absconding  the 
very  night  after  the  last  declaration  was  signed. 

Leisler  being  now  in  complete  possession  of  the 
fort,  sent  home  an  address  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  news  of 
their  accession  to  the  throne.  It  is  a tedious,  in- 
correct, ill-draw’U  narrative  of  the  grievances  which 
the  people  had  endured,  and  the  methods  lately 
taken  to  secure  themselves,  ending  with  a recogni- 
tion of  the  King  and  Queen  over  the  whole  English 
dominions. 

This  address  was  soon  followed  by  a private  letter 
from  Leisler  to  King  William,  which,  in  very  broken 
English,  informs  his  majesty  of  the  state  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  repairs  he  had  made  to  it,  and  the  temper 
of  the  people,  and  concludes  with  strong  protesta- 
tions of  his  sincerity,  loyalty,  and  zeal.  Jost  Stoll, 
an  ensign,  on  the  delivery  of  this  letter  to  the  king, 
had  the  honour  to  kiss  his  majesty’s  hand,  but 
Nicholson  the  lieut.-governor,  and  one  Ennis,  an 
episcopal  clergyman,  arrived  in  England  before  him; 
and  by  falsely  representing  the  late  measures  in 
New  York,  as  proceeding  rather  from  their  aversion 
to  the  church  of  England,  than  zeal  for  the  prince 
of  Orange,  Leisler  and  his  party  were  deprived  of 
the  rewards  and  notice  which  their  activity  for  the 
revolution  justly  deserved.  For  though  the  king 
made  Stoll  the  bearer  of  his  thanks  to  the  people 
for  their  fidelity,  he  so  little  regarded  Leisler’s  com- 
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plaints  against  Nicholson,  that  he  was  soon  after 
preferred  to  the  government  of  Virginia.  Dongan 
returned  to  Ireland,  and  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
of  Limerick. 

Leisler’s  sudden  investure  with  supreme  power 
over  the  province,  and  the  probable  prospects  of 
King  William’s  approbation  of  his  conduct,  could 
not  but  excite  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  late 
council  and  magistrates,  who  had  refused  to  join  m 
aiding  the  revolution ; and  hence  the  spring  of  all 
their  aversion  both  to  the  man  and  his  measures. 
Colonel  Bayard,  and  Courtland  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  were  at  the  head  of  his  opponents,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  raise  a party  against  him  in  the  city, 
they  very  early  retired  to  Albany,  and  there  endea- 
voured to  foment  the  opposition.  Leisler,  on  the 
other  hand,  fearful  of  their  influence,  and  to  extin- 
guish the  jealousy  of  the  people,  thought  it  prudent 
to  admit  several  trusty  persons  to  a participation  of 
that  power  which  the  militia  on  the  1st  of  July  had 
committed  solely  to  himself.  In  conjunction  with 
these,  (who,  after  the  Boston  example,  were  called 
the  committee  of  safety)  he  exercised  the  govern- 
ment, assuming  to  himself  only  the  honour  of  being 
president  in  their  councils.  This  model  continued 
till  the  month  of  December,  when  a packet  arrived 
with  a letter  from  the  Lords  Carmarthen,  Hallifax, 
and  others,  directed  “To  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.; 
or  in  his  absence,  to  such  as  for  the  time  being  take 
care  for  preserving  the  peace  and  administering  the 
laws,  in  their  majesty’s  province  of  New  York,  in 
America.”  This  letter  was  dated  the  29th  of  July, 
and  was  accompanied  with  another  from  Lord  Not- 
tingham, dated  the  next  day,  which  empowered 
Nicholson  to  take  upon  him  the  chief  command, 
and  to  appoint  for  his  assistance  as  many  of  the 
principal  freeholders  and  inhabitants  as  he  should 
think  fit,  requiring  him  also  “ to  do  every  thing  apper- 
taining to  the  office  of  lieut. -governor,  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  New  York  until  further  orders.” 
Nicholson  having  absconded  before  this  packet 
came  to  hand,  Leisler  considered  the  letter  as  di- 
rected to  himself,  and  from  this  time  issued  all  kinds 
of  commissions  in  his  own  name,  assuming  the  title 
as  well  as  authority  of  lieut.-governor.  On  the  11th 
of  December,  he  summoned  the  committee  of  safety, 
and,  agreeably  to  their  advice,  swore  the  following 
persons  for  his  council.  Peter  de  Lanoy,  Samuel 
Staats,  Hendrick  Jansen,  and  Johannes  Vermilie, 
for  New  York;  Gerardus  Beekman,  for  King’s 
County  ; Samuel  Edsel,  for  Queen’s  County ; Tho- 
mas Williams,  for  West  Chester ; and  William  Law- 
rence, for  Orange  County. 

Except  the  eastern  inhabitants  of  Long  Island, 
all  the  southern  part  of  the  colony  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  Leisler’s  command.  The  principal  free- 
holders, however,  by  respectful  letters,  gave  him 
hopes  of  their  submission,  and  thereby  prevented 
his  betaking  himself  to  arms,  while  they  were  pri- 
vately soliciting  the  colony  of  Connecticut  to  take 
them  under  its  jurisdiction.  They  had  indeed  no 
aversion  to  Leisler’s  authority  in  favour  of  any  other 
party  in  the  province,  but  were  willing  to  be  incor- 
porated with  a people,  from  whence  they  had  origi- 
nally colonized  ; and  therefore  as  soon  as  Connecti- 
cut declined  their  request,  they  openly  appeared  to 
be  advocates  for  Leisler.  At  this  juncture  the  Long 
Island  representation  was  drawn  up. 

The  people  of  Albany,  in  the  meantime,  were 
determined  to  hold  the  garrison  and  city  for  king 
William,  independent  of  Leisler,  and  on  the  26th. 
cf  October,  which  was  before  the  packet  arrived 


from  Lord  Nottingham,  formed  themselves  into  a 
convention  for  that  purpose.  As  Leisler  s attempt 
to  reduce  this  country  to  his  command,  was  the  ori- 
ginal cause  ofthe  future  divisions  in  the  province,  and 
in  the  end  brought  about  his  own  ruin,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  the  resolution  of  the  convention 
at  large,  a copy  of  which  was  sent  down  to  him. 

“ Peter  Schuyler,  mayor,  Dirk  Wessels,  recorder, 
Jan  Wendal,  Jan  Jansen  Bleeker,  Claes  Ripse, 
David  Schuvler,  Albert  Ryckman,  aldermen.  Kil- 
lian Y.  Renslaer,  justice,  Captain  Marte  Gerritse, 
justice,  Captain  Gerrit  Teunisse,  Dirk  Teunisse,  t 
justices,  Lieutenant  Robert  Saunders,  John  Cuyler, 
Gerrit  Ryerse,  Evert  Banker,  Rynier  Barentse. 

“ Resolved, — Since  we  are  informed,  by  persons 
coming  from  New  York,  that  Captain  Jacob  Leisler 
is  designed  to  send  up  a company  of  armed  men, 
upon  pretence  to  assist  us  in  this  country,  who  in- 
tend to  make  themselves  master  of  their  majesties 
fort  and  this  city,  and  carry  divers  persons  and  chief 
officers  of  this  city  prisoners  to  New  York,  and  so 
disquiet  and  disturb  their  majesties  liege  people; 
that  a letter  be  written  to  Alderman  Levinus  Van 
Schaic,  now  at  New  York,  and  Lieutenant  Jochim 
Staets,  to  make  narrow  enquiry  of  the  business,  and 
to  signify  to  the  said  Leisler,  that  we  have  received 
such  information ; and  withal  acquaint  him,  that 
notwithstanding  we  have,  the  assistance  of  ninety- 
five  men  from  our  neighbours  of  New  England,  who 
are  now  gone  for,  and  100  men  upon  occasion,  to 
command,  from  the  county  of  Ulster,  which  we  think 
will  be  sufficient  this  winter,  yet  we  will  willingly 
accept  any  such  assistance  as  they  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  for  the  defence  of  their  majesties  county  of 
Albany;  provided  they  be  obedient  to,  and  obey 
such  orders  and  commands  as  they  shall  from  time 
to  time  receive  from  the  convention ; and  that  by 
no  means  they  will  be  admitted  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  their  majesties  fort  or  this  city;  which  we 
intend,  by  God’s  assistance,  to  keep  and  preserve 
for  the  behoof  of  their  majesties,  William  and  Mary, 
king  and  queen  of  England,  as  we  hitherto  have 
done  since  their  proclamation ; and  if  you  hear  that 
they  persevere  with  such  intentions,  so  to  disturb 
the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  that  you  then,  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  convention  and  inhabitants 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  protest  against 
the  said  Leisler,  and  all  such  persons  that  shall  make 
attempt  for  all  losses,  damages,  blood-shed,  or  what- 
soever mischiefs  may  ensue  thereon:  which  you  are 
to  communicate  with  all  speed,  as  you  perceive  their 
design.” 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  Leisler  at  New  1 ork, 
and  the  convention  at  Albany,  v'ere  equally  affected 
to  the  revolution,  nothing  could  be  more  egregiously 
foolish,  than  the  conduct  of  both  parties,  who,  by 
their  intestine  divisions,  threw  the  province  into 
convulsions,  and  sewed  the  seeds  of  mutual  hatred 
and  animositv,  which,  for  a long  time  after,  greatly 
embarrassed  the  public  affairs  of  the  colony.  When 
Albany  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  there 
was  nothing  else  that  Leisler  could  properly  re- 
quire: and  rather  than  sacrifice  the  public  peace  of 
the  province  to  the  trifling  honour  of  resisting  a 
man  who  had  no  evil  designs,  Albany  ought  in  pru- 
dence to  have  delivered  the  garrison  into  his  hands, 
till  the  king’s  definite  orders  should  arrive.  But 
while  Leisler,  on  the  one  hand,  was  inebriated  with 
his  new-gotten  power,  so  on  the  other,  Bayard, 
Courtland,  Schuyler,  and  others,  could  not  brook  a 
submission  to  the  authority  of  a man,  mean  in  hij 
I abilities,  and  inferior  in  his  degree  Animated  by 
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these  principles,  both  parties  prepared,  the  one  to 
reduce,  the  other  to  retain,  the  garrison  of  Albany. 
Mr.  Livingston,  a principal  agent  for  the  conven- 
tion, retired  into  Connecticut,  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
that  colony,  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  against 
the  French.  Leisler,  suspecting  that  they  were  to 
be  used  against  him,  endeavoured  not  only  to  pre- 
vent these  supplies,  but  wrote  letters,  to  have  Li- 
vingston apprehended,  as  an  enemy  to  the  reigning 
powers,  and  to  procure  succours  from  Boston,  falsely 
representing  the  convention  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
French  and  king  James. 

Jacob  Milborne  was  commissioned  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Albany.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  a great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  armed  themselves,  and 
repaired  to  the  fort,  then  commanded  by  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler, while  many  others  followed  the  other  members 
of  the  convention  to  a conference  with  him  at  the 
city  hall.  Milborne,  to  gain  over  the  crowd,  de- 
claimed much  against  king  James,  popery,  and  arbi- 
trary power;  but  his  oratory  was  lost  upon  the 
hearers,  who,  after  several  meetings,  still  adhered 
to  the  convention.  Milborne  then  advanced  with  a 
few  men  up  to  the  fort,  and  Mr.  Schuyler  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  prevent  both  his  own  men,  and 
the  Mohawks,  who  were  then  in  Albany,  and  per- 
fectly devoted  to  his  service,  from  firing  upon  Mil- 
borne’s  party,  which  consisted  of  an  inconsiderable 
number.  In  these  circumstances,  he  thought  proper 
to  retreat,  and  soon  after  departed  from  Albany. 
In  the  spring,  he  commanded  another  party  upon 
the  same  errand,  and  the  distress  of  the  country  on 
an  Indian  irruption,  gave  him  all  the  desired  success. 
No  sooner  wras  he  possessed  of  the  garrison,  than 
most  of  the  principal  members  of  the  convention 
absconded.  Upon  which,  their  effects  were  arbitra- 
rily seized  and  confiscated,  which  so  highly  exaspe- 
rated the  sufferers,  that  their  posterity  for  a long 
time  vented  the  bitterest  invectives  against  Leisler 
and  his  adherents. 

In  the  midst  of  those  intestine  confusions  at  New 
York,  the  people  of  New  England  were  engaged  in 
a war  with  the  Owenagungas,  Ourages,  and  Peno- 
cooks.  Between  these  and  the  Schakook  Indians 
there  was  then  a friendly  communication,  and  the  same 
was  suspected  of  the  Mohawks,  among  whom  some 
of  the  Owenagungas  had  taken  sanctuary.  This 
gave  rise  to  a conference  between  several  commis- 
sioners from  Boston,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut, 
and  the  five  nations,  at  Albany,  in  September,  1689, 
the  former  endeavouring  to  engage  the  latter  against 
those  eastern  Indians  who  were  then  at  war  with 
the  New  England  colonies.  Tahajadoris,  a Mohawk 
sachem,  in  a long  oration,  answered  the  English 
message,  and,  however  improbable  it  may  seem  to 
Europeans,  repeated  all  that  had  been  said  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  art  they  have  in  assisting  their 
memories  is  this.  The  sachem  who  presides  has  a 
bundle  of  sticks  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the 
close  of  every  principal  article  of  the  message  de- 
livered to  them,  gives  a stick  to  another  sachem, 
charging  him  with  the  remembrance  of  it.  By  this 
means  the  orator,  after  a previous  conference  with 
the  Indians,  is  prepared  to  repeat  every  part  of  the 
message,  and  give  it  its  proper  reply.  This  custom 
is  invariably  pursued  in  all  their  public  treaties. 

The  conference  did  not  answer  the  expectation 
of  the  people  of  New  England,  the  five  nations  dis- 
covering a great  disinclination  to  join  in  the  hostilities 
against  the  eastern  Indians.  To  atone  for  which, 
they  gave  the  highest  protestations  of  their  willing- 
ness to  distress  the  French,  against  whom  the  Eng- 


lish had  declared  war,  on  7th  of  May  preceding. 
That  part  of  the  speech,  ratifying  their  friendship 
with  the  English  colonies,  is  singularly  expressed. 
“ We  promise  to  preserve  the  chain  inviolably,  and 
wish  that  the  sun  may  always  shine  in  peace  over  all 
our  heads  that  are  comprehended  in  this  chain.  We 
give  two  belts.  One  for  the  sun  and  the  other  for  its 
beams.  We  make  fast  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  which  is  planted  in  this  place.  Its 
roots  extend  as  far  as  the  utmost  of  your  colonies : if 
the  French  should  come  to  shake  this  tree,  we  would 
feel  it  by  the  motion  of  its  roots,  which  extend  into 
our  country.  But  we  trust  it  will  not  be  in  the  go- 
vernor of  Canada’s  power  to  shake  this  tree,  which 
has  been  so  firmly  and  long  planted  with  us.” 
The  Indian  conception  of  the  league  is  couched 
under  the  idea  of  a chain  extended  from  a ship  to  a 
tree,  and  every  renewal  of  this  league  they  call 
brightening  the  chain. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  advantageous  to 
the  colonies,  and  especially  to  New  York,  than  the 
success  of  the  five  nations  against  Canada.  The 
miseries  to  which  the  French  were  reduced  rendered 
them  secure  against  their  inroads,  till  the  work  of 
the  revolution  was  in  a great  measure  accomplished ; 
and  to  their  distressed  condition  we  must  principally 
ascribe  the  defeat  of  the  French  design  of  conquer- 
ing the  province.  De  Calliers,  who  went  to  France 
in  1668,  first  projected  the  scheme,  and  the  troubles 
in  England  encouraged  the  French  court  to  make 
the  attempt.  Caffiniere  commanded  the  ships,  which 
sailed  for  that  purpose  from  Rochfort ; subject, 
nevertheless,  to  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  who  w7as 
general  of  the  land  foices,  destined  to  march  from 
Canada  by  the  route  of  Sorel  river  and  the  lake 
Champlain.  The  fleet  and  troops  arrived  at  Che- 
bucta,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  in  September;  from 
whence  the  count  proceeded  to  Quebec,  leaving  or- 
ders with  Caffiniere  to  sail  for  New  York,  and  con- 
tinue in  the  bay  in  sight  of  the  city,  but  beyond  the 
fire  of  the  cannon,  till  the  1st  of  December,  when, 
if  he  received  no  intelligence  from  him,  he  was  or- 
dered to  return  to  France,  after  unlading  the  am- 
munition, stores,  and  provisions  at  Port-Royal,  now 
Annapolis.  The  count  was  in  high  spirits,  and  fully 
determined  upon  the  enterprise,  till  he  arrived  at 
Quebec;  where  the  news  of  the  success  of  the  five 
nations  against  Montreal,  the  loss  of  his  favourite 
fort  at  lake  Ontario,  and  the  advanced  season  of  the 
year,  defeated  his  aims,  and  broke  up  the  expedition. 
De  Nonville,  who  was  recalled,  carried  the  news  of 
this  disappointment  to  the  court  of  France,  leaving 
the  chief  command  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
Count  Frontenac.  This  gentleman  was  a man  of 
courage,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  that 
country.  He  was  then  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age, 
and  yet  so  far  from  consulting  his  ease,  that  in  a few 
davs  after  he  landed  at  Quebec,  he  re-embarked  n 
a canoe  for  Montreal,  where  his  presence  was  abso 
lutely  necessary,  to  animate  the  inhabitants  and  re- 
gain their  Indian  alliances.  A war  between  the 
English  and  French  crowns  having  broken  out,  the 
count  betook  himself  to  every  art  for  concluding  a 
peace  between  Canada  and  the  five  nations;  and 
for  this  purpose,  the  utmost  c-ivilities  were  shewn  to 
Taweraket  and  the  other  Indians,  who  had  been  sent 
to  France  by  De  Nonville,  and  were  now’  returned. 
Three  of  those  Indians,  who  doubtless  were  struck 
with  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  French  monarch, 
were  properly  sent  on  the  important  message  of 
conciliating  the  friendship  of  the  five  nations.  These, 
agreeably  to  their  alliance  with  New’  York,  sent  two 
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sachems  to  Albany  in  December,  with -a  notice  that 
a council  for  that  purpose  was  to  be  held  at  Onon- 
daga. It  is  a just  reflection  upon  the  people  of 
Albany,  that  they  regarded  the  treaty  so  slightly,  as 
only  to  send  four  Indians  and  the  interpreter  with 
instructions,  in  their  name,  to  dissuade  the  con- 
federates from  a cessation  of  arms;  while  the  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  then  a Jesuit  among  the 
Oneydoes.  The  council  began  on  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary 1690,  and  consisted  of  eighty  sachems.  Sade- 
kanaghtie,  an  Onondaga  chief,  opened  the  confer- 
ence. The  whole  was  managed  with  great  art  and 
formality,  and  concluded  in  shewing  a disposition 
to  make  peace  with  the  French,  without  perfecting 
it;  guarding,  at  the  same  time,  against  the  least 
umbrage  to  the  English. 

Among  other  measures  to  detach  the  five  nations 
from  the  British  interest,  and  raise  the  depressed 
spirit  of  the  Canadians,  the  Count  de  Frontenac 
thought  proper  to  send  out  several  parties  against 
the  English  colonies.  D’Aillebout,  De  Mantel  and 
Le  Moyne  commanded  that  against  New  York,  con- 
sisting of  about  200  French  and  some  Caghnuaga 
Indians,  who  being  proselytes  from  the  Mohawks, 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  country.  Their 
orders  were,  in  general,  to  attack  New  York  ; but 
pursuing  the  advice  of  the  Indians,  they  resolved, 
instead  of  Albany,  to  surprise  Schenectady,  a village 
seventeen  miles  north-west  from  it,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  Mohawks.  The  people  of 
Schenectady,  though  they  had  been  informed  of  the 
designs  of  the  enemy,  were  in  the  greatest  security; 
judging  it  impracticable  for  any  men  to  march  se- 
veral hundred  miles,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through 
the  snow,  bearing  their  provisions  on  their  backs. 
Besides,  the  village  was  in  as  much  confusion  as  the 
rest  of  the  province  ; the  officers  who  were  posted 
there  being  unable  to  preserve  a regular  watch,  or 
any  kind  of  military  order.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Schenectady,  as  represented  by  Colonel  Schuyler, 
who  was  at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  convention. 

After  two  and  twenty  days  march,  the  enemy  fell 
in  with  Schenectady,  on  the  8th  of  February;  and 
were  reduced  to  such  streights,  that  they  had  thoughts 
of  surrendering  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  But 
their  scouts,  who  were  a day  or  two  in  the  village 
entirely  unsuspected,  returned  with  such  encourag- 
ing accounts  of  the  absolute  security  of  the  people, 
that  the  enemy  determined  on  the  attack.  They 
entered,  on  Saturday  night  about  eleven  o’clock,  at 
the  gates,  which  were  found  unshut ; and,  that  every 
house  might  be  invested  at  the  same  time,  divided 
into  small  parties  of  six  or  seven  men.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  in  a profound  sleep  and  unalarmed,  till 
their  doors  were  broken  open.  Never  were  people 
in  a more  Wretched  consternation.  Before  they 
were  risen  from  their  beds,  the  enemy  entered  their 
houses,  and  began  the  perpetration  of  the  most  in- 
human barbarities.  No  tongue,  says  Col.  Schuyler, 
can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  committed.  The 
whole  village  was  instantly  in  a blaze.  Women 
with  child  ripped  open,  and  their  infants  cast  into 
the  flames,  or  dashed  against  the  posts  of  the  doors. 
Sixty  persons  perished  in  the  massacre,  and  twenty- 
1 seven  were  carried  into  captivity.  The  rest  fled 
naked  towards  Albany,  through  a deep  snow  which 
fell  that  very  night  in  a terrible  storm;  and  twenty- 
five  of  these  fugitives  lost  their  limbs  in  the  flight 
through  the  severity  of  the  frost.  The  news  of  this 
dreadful  tragedy  reached  Albany  about  break  of 
day,  and  an  universal  dread  seized  the  inhabitants 


of  that  city,  the  enemy  being  reported  to  be  1,400 
strong.  A party  of  horse  was  immediately  dis- 
patched to  Schenectady,  and  a few  Mohawks  then 
in  town,  fearful  of  being  intercepted,  were  with  diffi- 
culty sent  to  apprise  their  own  castles. 

The  Mohawks  were  unacquainted  with  this  bloody 
scene  till  two  days  after  it  happened,  our  messengers 
being  scarce  able  to  travel  through  the  great  depth 
of  the  snow.  The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  pillaged 
the  town  of  Schenectady  till  noon  the  next  day,  and 
then  went  off  with  their  plunder,  and  about  forty  of 
their  best  horses.  The  rest,  with  all  the  cattle  they 
could  find,  lay  slaughtered  ii^  the  streets. 

The  design  of  the  French,  in  this  attack,  was  to 
alarm  the  fears  of  the  Indian  allies,  by  shewing  that  the 
New  York  people  were  incapable  of  defending  them. 
Every  art  also  was  used  to  conciliate  their  friendship, 
for  they  not  only  spared  those  Mohawks  who  were 
found  in  Schenectady,  but  several  other  particular  per- 
sons, in  compliment  to  the  Indians,  who  requested  that 
favour.  Several  women  and  children  were  also  re- 
leased at  the  desire  of  Captain  Glen,  to  whom  the 
French  offered  no  violence;  the  officer  declaring  he 
had  strict  orders  against  it,  oil  the  score  of  his  wife’s 
civilities  to  certain  French  captives  in  the  time  of 
Colonel  Dongan. 

The  Mohawks,  considering  the  deceptive  arts  of 
the  French,  and  that  the  Caghnuagas  who  were  with 
them  were  once  a part  of  their  own  body,  behaved 
as  well  as  could  be  reasonably  expected.  They 
joined  a party  of  young  men  from  Albany,  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  either  killed  or  captured 
twenty-five.  Several  sachems,  in  the  mean  time,  came 
to  Albany,  and  very  affectingly  addressed  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  just  ready  to  abandon  the  country ; 
urging  their  stay,  and  exciting  an  upion  of  all  the 
English  colonies  against  Canada.  Their  sentiments 
concerning  the  French,  appear  from  the  following 
speech  of  condolence  : “ Brethren,  we  do  not  think, 
that  what  the  French  have  done  can  be  called  a. 
victory  : it  is  only  a farther  proof  of  their  cruel  de- 
ceit : the  governor  of  Canada  sent  to  Onondaga,  and 
talks  to  us  of  peace  with  our  whole  house  ; but  war 
was  in  his  heart,  as  you  now  see  by  woful  experience. 
He  did  the  same,  formerly,  at  Cadaracqui,  and  in 
the  Sennecas  country.  This  is  the  third  time  he 
has  acted  so  deceitfully.  He  has  broken  open  our 
house  at  both  ends ; formerly  in  the  Sennecas 
country,  and  now  here.  We  hope,  however,  to  be 
revenged  of  them.” 

Agreeably  to  this  declaration,  the  Indians  soon 
after  treated  the  chevalier  D’Eau  and  the  rest  of 
the  French  messengers,  who  came  to  conclude  the 
peace  proposed  by  Taweraket,  with  the  utmost  in- 
dignity ; and  afterwards  delivered  them  up  to  the 
English.  Besides  this,  their  scouts  harassed  the 
borders  of  the  enemy  and  fell  upon  a party  of  French 
and  Indians,  in  the  river,  about  120  miles  above 
Montreal,  under  the  command  of  Louvigni,  a cap- 
tain who  was  going  to  Missilimakinac,  to  prevent 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  the  Utawawas 
and  Quatoghies,  with  the  five  nations.  The  loss  in 
this  skirmish  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  One 
of  the  English  prisoners  was  delivered  to  the  Uta- 
wawas, who  ate  him.  In  revenge  for  this  barbarity, 
the  Indians  attacked  the  island  of  Montreal  at 
Trembling  Point,  and  killed  an  officer  and  twelve 
men;  while  another  party  carried  off  about  fifteen 
prisoners  taken  at  Riviere  Puante,  whom  they  after- 
wards slew  through  fear  of  their  pursuers,  and  others 
burnt  the  French  plantations  at  St.  Eurs.  But 
what  rendered  this  year  most  remarkable  was,  tho 
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expedition  of  Sir  William  Phipps  against  Quebec. 
He  sailed  up  the  river  with  a fleet  of  thirty-two  sail 
and  came  before  the  city  in  October.  Had  he  im- 
roved  his  time  and  strength,  the  conquest  would 
ave  been  easy  ; but  by  spending  three  days  in  idle 
consultations,  the  French  governor  brought  in  his 
forces,  and  entertained  such  a mean  opinion  of  the 
English  knight,  that  he  not  only  despised  his  sum- 
mons to  surrender,  but  sent  a verbal  answer,  in  which 
he  called  king  William  an  usurper,  and  poured  the 
utmost  contempt  upon  his  subjects.  The  messenger 
who  carried  the  summons  insisted  upon  a written 
answer,  and  that  within  an  hour ; but  the  Count 
De  Frontenac  absolutely  refused  it,  adding,  “ I’ll 
answer  your  master  by  the  mouth  of  my  cannon, 
that  he  may  learn  that  a man  of  my  condition  is  not 
to  be  summoned  in  this  manner.”  Upon  this,  Sir 
William  made  two  attempts  to  land  below  the  town, 
but  was  repulsed  by  the  enemy,  with  considerable 
loss  of  men,  cannon,  and  baggage.  Several  of  the 
ships  also  cannonaded  the  city,  but  without  any 
success.  The  forts  at  the  same  time  returned  the  fire, 
and  obliged  them  to  retire  in  disorder.  The  French 
writers,  in  their  accounts  of  this  expedition,  univer- 
sally censure  the  conduct  of  Sir  William,  though 
they  confess  the  valour  of  his  troops.  La  Hontan, 
who  was  then  at  Quebec,  says,  he  could  not  have 
acted  in  a manner  more  agreeable  to  the  French,  if 
he  had  been  in  their  interest.  Among  the  causes  of 
the  ill  success  of  the  fleet,  the  author  of  the  life  of 
Sir  William  Phipps  mentions  the  neglect  of  the 
conjoined  troops  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
the  Indians,  to  attack  Montreal,  according  to  the 
original  plan  of  operations.  He  says  that  they 
marched  to  the  lake,  but  there  found  themselves  un- 
provided with  battoes,  and  that  the  Indians  were 
dissuaded  from  the  attempt.  By  what  authority  these 
assertions  may  be  supported,  does  not  appear. 
Charlevoix  says,  the  English  colonial  troops  were 
disappointed  in  the  intended  diversion,  by  the  small- 
pox, which  seized  the  camp,  killed  300  men,  and 
terrified  our  Indian  allies. 

From  the  revolution  to  the  second  expedition  against 
Canada. 

While  the  Indians  were  faithfully  exerting  them- 
selves against  the  common  enemy,  Colonel  Henry 
Sloughter,  who  had  a commission  to  be  governor  of 
this  province,  dated  the  4th  of  January,  1689,  ar- 
rived, and  published  it  on  the  19th  of  March,  1691. 
Never  was  a governor  more  necessary  to  the  pro- 
vince, than  at  tjiis  critical  conjuncture  ; as  well  for 
reconciling  a divided  people,  as  for  defending  them 
against  the  wiles  of  a cunning  adversary.  But  either 
through  the  hurry  of  the  king’s  affairs,  or  the  power- 
ful interest  of  a favourite,  a man  was  sent  over  ut- 
terly destitute  of  every  qualification  for  government — 
licentious  in  his  morals,  avaricious,  and  poor.  The 
council  present  at  his  arrival  were — Joseph  Dudley, 
Frederick  Philipse,  Stephen  Van  Courtland,  Ga- 
briel Mienville,  Chudley  Brook,  Thomas  Willet, 
William  Pinhorne. 

If  Leisler  had  delivered  the  garrison  to  Colonel 
Sloughter,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  upon  his  first 
landing,  besides  extinguishing,  in  a great  degree, 
the  animosities  then  subsisting,  he  would  doubtless 
have  attracted  the  favourable  notice  both  of  the 
governor  and  the  crown.  But  being  a weak  man, 
he  was  so  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  power,  that 
though  he  had  been  well  informed  of  Sloughter’s  ap- 
pointment to  the  government,  he  not  only  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  fort  with  Bayard  and  Nichols,  whom 


he  had,  before  that  time,  imprisoned,  but  refused  to 
deliver  them  up,  or  to  surrender  the  garrison.  From 
this  moment,  he  lost  all  credit  with  the  governor, 
who  joined  the  other  party  against  him.  On  the 
second  demand  of  the  fort,  Milborne  and  Delanoy 
came  out,  under  pretence  of  conferring  with  his 
excellency,  but  in  reality  to  discover  his  designs. 
Sloughter,  who  considered  them  as  rebels,  threw 
them  both  into  gaol.  Leisler,  upon  this  event, 
thought  proper  to  abandon  the  fort,  which  Colonel 
Sloughter  immediately  entered.  Bayard  and  Nichols 
were  now  released  from  their  confinement,  and 
sworn  of  the  privy  council.  Leisler  having  thus 
ruined  his  cause,  was  apprehended  with  many  of 
his  adherents,  and  a commission  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner issued  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  Col.  Smith, 
and  others,  for  their  trials. 

In  vain  did  they  plead  the  merit  of  their  zeal  for 
king  William,  since  they  had  so  lately  opposed  his 
governor.  Leisler,  in  particular,  endeavoured  to 
justify  his  conduct,  insisting  that  Lord  Nottingham’s 
letter  entitled  him  to  act  in  the  quality  of  lieutenant- 
governor.  Whether  it  was  through  ignorance  or 
sycophancy,  does  not  appear ; but  the  judges,  in- 
stead of  pronouncing  their  own  sentiments  upon  this 
part  of  the  prisoner’s  defence,  referred  it  to  the 
governor  and  council,  praying  their  opinion,  whether 
that  letter,  “ or  any  other  letters,  or  papers,  in  ths 
packet  from  Whitehall,  can  be  understood,  or  in- 
terpreted, to  be  and  contain  any  power  or  direction 
to  Captain  Leisler,  to  take  the  government  of  this 
province  upon  himself,  or  that  the  administration 
thereupon  be  holden  good  in  law.”  The  answer 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  negative; 
and  Leisler  and  his  son  were  condemned  to  death 
for  high  treason.  These  violent  measures  drove 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  w7ho  were  fearful  of  being 
apprehended,  into  the  neighbouring  colonies,  which 
shortly  after  occasioned  the  passing  an  act  of  general 
indemnity. 

From  the  surrender  of  the  province  to  the  year 
1683,  the  inhabitants  were  ruled  by  the  duke’s 
governors  and  their  councils,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
made  rules  and  orders,  which  were  esteemed  to  be 
binding  as  laws. 

Those  acts,  which  were  made  in  1683,  and  after 
the  duke’s  accession  to  the  throne,  when  the  people 
were  admitted  to  a participation  of  the  legislative 
power,  are  for  the  most  part  decayed  or  lost.  Few 
minutes  relating  to  them  remain  on  the  council 
books,  and  none  in  the  journals  of  the  house. 

As  this  assembly,  in  1691,  was  the  first  after  the 
revolution,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  some 
particular  notice  of  its  transactions.  All  laws  made 
antecedent,  to  this  period,  are  disregarded  both  by 
the  legislature  and  the  courts  of  law.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  acts,  published  in  1752,  the  compilers  were 
directed  to  begin  at  this  assembly. 

It  began  the  9th  of  April,  according  to  the  writs 
of  summons  issued  on  the  20th  of  March  preceding. 
The  journal  of  the  house  opens  with  a list  of  the 
members  returned  by  the  sheriffs.  City  and  county 
of  New  York-— James  Graham,  William  Merret,  Jac. 
Van  Courtlandt,  Johannes  Kip.  City  and  county 
of  Albany  —Derrick  Wessels,  Levinus  Van  Scayck. 
County  of  Richmond— Elias  Dukesburv,  John  Dally. 
County  of  West  Chester— John  Pell.  County  of 
Suffolk— Henry  Pierson,  Matthew  Howell.  Ulster 
and  Dutchess  county — Henry  Beekman,  Thomas 
Garton.  Queen’s  County — John  Bound,  Nathaniel 
Percall.  King’s  County — Nicholas  Stillwell,  John 
Poland. 
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The  members  for  queen’s  county,  being  Quakers, 
were  afterwards  dismissed  for  refusing  the  oaths  di- 
rected bv  the  governor’s  commission ; but  all  the 
rest  were  qualified  before  two  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  James  Graham  was  elected 
their  speaker,  and  approved  by  the  governor.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  assembly  were 
against  the  measures  which  Leisler  pursued  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  time,  and  hence  we  find  the  house, 
after  considering  a petition,  signed  by  sundry  per- 
sons against  Leisler,  unanimously  resolved,  that  his 
dissolving  the  late  convention,  and  imprisoning  se- 
veral persons,  was  tumultuous,  illegal,  and  against 
their  majesties  right,  and  that  the  late  depredations 
on  Schenectady  were  to  be  attributed  to  his  usurp- 
ation of  all  power. 

They  resolved  against  the  late  forcible  seizures 
made  of  effects  of  the  people,  and  against  the  levy- 
ing of  money  on  their  majesties  subjects.  And  as 
to  Leisler’ s holding  the  fort  against  the  governor, 
it  was  voted  to  be  an  act  of  rebellion. 

The  house  having,  by  these  resolves,  prepared  the 
way  of  their  access  to  the  governor,  addressed  him 
in  these  w'ords : 

“ May  it  please  your  Excellency,— We,  their  ma- 
jesties most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  convened,  by 
their  majesties  most  gracious  favour,  in  general  as- 
sembly, in  this  province,  do,  in  all  most  humble 
manner,  heartily  congratulate  your  excellency,  that 
as,  in  our  hearts,  we  do  abhor  and  detest  all  the  re- 
bellious, arbitrary,  and  illegal  proceedings  of  the 
late  usurpers  of  their  majesties  authority  over  this 
province,  so  we  do,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
with  all  integrity,  acknowledge  and  declare,  that 
there  are  none  that  can  or  ought  to  have  right  to 
rule  and  govern  their  majesties  subjects  here,  but 
by  their  majesties  authority,  which  is  now  placed  in 
your  excellency ; and  therefore  we  do  solemnly  de- 
clare that  we  will,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  sup- 
port and  maintain  the  administration  of  your  ex- 
cellency’s government,  under  their  majesties,  against 
all  their  majesties  enemies  whatsoever  : and  this  we 
humbly  pray  your  excellency  to  accept,  as  the  sin- 
cere acknowledgment  of  all  their  majesties  good 
subjects,  within  this  their  province;  praying  for 
their  majesties  long  and  happy  reign  over  us,  and 
that  your  excellency  may  long  live  and  rule,  as  ac- 
cording to  their  majesties  most  excellent  constitution 
of  governing  their  subjects  by  a general  assembly.” 
Before  this  house  proceeded  to  pass  any  acts,  they 
unanimously  resolved,  “ That  all  the  laws  consented 
to  by  the  general  assembly,  under  James,  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  liberties  and  privileges  therein  con- 
tained, granted  to  the  people,  and  declared  to  be 
their  rights,  not  being  observed,  nor  ratified  and  ap- 
proved by  his  royal  highness,  nor  the  late  king,  are 
null  and  void,  and  of  none  effect ; and  also,  the  se- 
veral ordinances,  made  by  the  late  governors  and  coun- 
cils, being  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  England, 
and  the  practice  of  the  government  of  their  majesties 
other  plantations  in  America,  are  likewise  null  and 
void,  and  of  no  effect,  nor  force,  within  this  province.” 
Among  the  principal  laws  enacted  this  session, 
we  may  mention  that  for  establishing  the  revenue, 
which  was  drawn  into  precedent.  The  sums  raised  by 
it  were  made  payable  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver- 
general,  and  issued  by  the  governor’s  warrant.  By 
this  means  the  governor  became,  for  a season,  inde’- 
pendent  of  the  people,  and  hence  we  find  frequent 
instances  of  the  assemblies  contending  with  him  for 
the  discharge  of  debts  to  private  persons,  contracted 
on  the  faith  of  government. 


Antecedent  to  the  English  revolution,  innumera- 
ble were  the  controversies  relating  to  public  town- 
ships and  private  rights ; and  hence  an  act  was  now 
passed,  for  the  confirmation  of  ancient  patents  and 
grants,  intended  to  put  an  end  to  those  debates.  A 
law  was  also  passed  for  the  establishment  of 
courts  of  justice,  though  a perpetual  act  had  been 
made  to  that  purpose  in  1683,  and  the  old  court  of 
assize  entirely  dissolved  in  1684.  As  this  enacted 
in  1691  was  a temporary  law,  it  was  disputed  by 
some,  whether  the  establishment  of  the  courts  tor 
general  jurisdiction,  by  an  ordinance,  was  consistent 
with  the  preceding  act,  or  the  general  rules  of  law. 
Upon  the  erection  of  the  supreme  court,  a chief  jus- 
tice, and  four  assistant  judges,  with  an  attorney-ge- 
neral, were  appointed.  The  chief  justice,  Joseph 
Dudley,  had  a salary  of  130?.  per  annum;  Johnson, 
the  second  judge,  100?.,  and  both  were  payable  out 
of  the  revenue;  but  William  Smith,  Stephen  Van 
Courtlandt,  and  William  Pinhorne,  the  other  judges, 
and  Newton,  the  attorney -general,  had  nothing  al- 
lowed for  their  services. 

It  has,  more  than  once,  been  a subject  of  animated 
debate,  whether  the  people  in  this  colony  had  a 
right  to  be  represented  in  assembly,  or  whether  it 
was  a privilege  enjoyed  through  the  grace  of  the 
crown.  A memorable  act  passed  this  session,  viitu- 
ally  declared  in  favour  of  the  former  opinion  upon 
that  and  several  other  of  the  principal  and  distin- 
guishing liberties  of  Englishmen  ; but  it  was  after- 
wards repealed  by  the  English  parliament,  in  the 
year  1697,  by  an  act,  entitled,  “ An  act  declaring 
what  are  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  majesties 
subjects  inhabiting  within  their  province  of  New 

Coionel  Sloughter  proposed,  immediately  after  the 
session,  to  set  out  to  Albany ; but  as  Leisler  s party 
were  enraged  at  his  imprisonment  and  the  late 
sentence  against  him,  his  enemies  were  afraid  new 
troubles  would  spring  up  in  the  absence  of  the  go- 
vernor ; for  this  reason,  both  the  assembly  and  coun- 
cil advised  that  the  prisoners  should  be  immediately 
executed.  Sloughter,  who  had  no  inclination  to 
favour  them  in  this  request,  chose  rather  to  delay 
such  a violent  step,  being  fearful  of  cutting  off  two 
men,  who  had  vigorously  appeared  for  the  king,  and 
so  signally  contributed  to  the  revolution.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disagreeable  to  their  enemies,  whose 
interest  was  deeply  concerned  in  their  destruction. 
And  therefore,  when  no  other  measures  could  pre- 
vail with  the  governor,  tradition  informs  us,  that 
Colonel  Sloughter  was  invited  to  an  entertainment, 
and  prevailed  on,  when  intoxicated,  to  sign  the  death- 
warrant,  on  the  authority  of  which,  before  he  reco- 
vered his  senses,  the  prisoners  were  executed.  Leis- 
ler’s  son  afterwards  carried  home  a complaint  to 
king  William  against  the  governor.  His  petition 
was  referred,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
plantation  affairs,  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade, 
who,  after  hearing  the  whole  matter,  reported  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1692,  “ That  they  were  numbly 
of  opinion,  that  Jacob  Leisler  and  Jacob  Milborne, 
deceased,  were  condemned  and  had  suffered  accord- 
ing to  law.”  Their  lordships,  however,  interceded 
for  their  families,  as  fit  objects  of  mercy,  and  this 
induced  Queen  Mary,  who  approved  the  report,  on 
the  17  th  of  March,  to  declare,  “ That  upon  the 
humble  application  of  the  relations  of  the  said  Jacob 
Leisler  and  Jacob  Milborne,  deceased,  her  majesty 
will  order  the  estates  of  Jacob  Leisler  and  Jacob 
Milborne  to  be  restored  to  their  families,  as  objects 
of  her  majesty’s  mercy.”  The  bodies  of  these  un- 
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happy  sufferers  were  afterwards  taken  up,  and  in- 
terred, with  great  pomp,  in  the  old  Dutch  church, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Their  estates  were  re- 
stored to  their  families,  and  Leisler’s  children,  in 
the  public  estimation,  were  rather  dignified  than 
disgraced,  by  the  fail  of  their  ancestor. 

These  distractions  in  the  province  so  entirely  en- 
grossed the  public  attention,  that  the  Indian  allies, 
who  had  been  left  solely  to  contend  with  the  common 
enemy,  grew  extremely  disaffected.  The  Mohawks 
in  particular  highly  resented  this  conduct,  and,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Caghnuagas,  sent  a messenger 
to  Canada,  to  confer  with  Count  Frontenac  about  a 
peace.  To  prevent  this,  Colonel  Sloughter  had  an 
interview  at  Albany,  in  June,  with  the  other  four 
nations,  who  expressed  their  joy  at  seeing  a go- 
vernor again  in  that  place.  They  told  him,  that 
their  ancestors,  as  they  had  been  informed,  w'ere 
greatly  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  the  first  ship  in 
that  country,  and  were  curious  to  know  what  was  in 
its  huge  belly.  That  they  found  Christians  in  it, 
and  one  Jacques,  with  whom  they  made  a chain  of 
friendship,  which  they  had  preserved.  All  the  In- 
dians, except  the  Mohawks,  assured  the  governor  at 
this  meeting  of  their  resolution  to  prosecute  the 
war.  The  Mohawks  confessed  their  negotiations 
with  the  French,  that  they  had  received  a belt  from 
Canada,  prayed  the  advice  of  the  governor,  and 
afterwards  renewed  their  league  with  all  our  colonies. 

Sloughter  soon  after  returned  to  New  York,  and 
ended  a short,  weak,  and  turbulent  administration, 
for  he  died  suddenly  on  the  23d  of  July,  1691.  Some 
were  not  without  suspicions  that  he  came  unfairly 
to  his  end ; but  the  certificate  of  the  physician  and 
surgeons  who  opened  his  body,  by  an  order  of  coun- 
cil, confuted  these  conjectures,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  Stuyvesant’s  vault,  next  to  those  of  the 
old  Dutch  governor. 

At  the  time  of  Sloughter’s  decease,  the  govern- 
ment devolved,  according  to  the  late  act  for  declar- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  province,  on  the 
council,  in  which  Joseph  Dudley  had  a right  to  pre- 
side; but  they  committed  the  chief  command  to 
Richard  Ingolsby,  a captain  of  an  independent  com- 
pany, who  was  sworn  into  the  office  of  president  on 
the  26th  of  July,  1691.  Dudley  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  this  province  from  Boston,  but  did  not 
think  proper  to  dispute  Ingolsby’s  authority,  though 
the  latter  had  no  title,  nor  the  greatest  abilities  for 
government,  and  was  besides  obnoxious  to  the  party 
who  had  joined  Leisler,  having  been  an  agent  in  the 
measures  which  accomplished  his  ruin.  To  the  late 
troubles,  which  were  then  recent,  and  the  agree- 
ment subsisting  between  the  council  and  assembly 
we  must  ascribe  it,  that  the  former  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged Ingolsby’s  right  to  the  president’s  chair;  for 
they  concurred  with  him  in  passing  several  laws  in 
autumn  and  the  spring  following,  the  validity  of 
which  was  never  disputed. 

This  summer  Major  Schuyler,  with  a party  of 
Mohawks,  passed  through  the  lake  Champlain,  and 
made  a bold  irruption  upon  the  French  settlement 
at  the  north  end  of  it.  De  Callieres,  the  governor 
of  Montreal,  to  oppose  him,  collected  a small  army 
of  800  men,  and  encamped  at  La  Prairie.  Schuyler 
had  several  conflict*  with  the  enemy,  and  slew  about 
300  of  them,  which  exceeded  in  number  his  whole 
party.  The  French,  ashamed  of  their  ill  success, 
attributed  it  to  „ne  want  of  order,  too  many  desiring 
to  have  the  command.  But  the  true  cause  was  the 
ignorance  of  their  officers  in  the  Indian  manner  of 
fighting.  They  kept  their  men  in  a body,  while  the 


English  colonists  posted  themseives  behind  treej, 
hidden  from  the  enemy.  Major  Schuyler’s  design, 
in  this  descent,  was  to  animate  the  Indians  and  pre- 
serve their  enmity  with  the  French.  They,  accord- 
ingly, continued  their  hostilities  against  them,  and, 
by  frequent  incursions,  kept  the  country  in  constant 
alarm. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  the  French  go 
vernor  preserved  his  sprightliness  and  vigour,  ani- 
mating every  body  about  him  After  he  had  nego- 
tiated with  the  Utawawas,  who  came  to  trade  at 
Montreal,  he  sent  them  home  under  the  care  of  a 
captain  and  110  men;  and  to  secure  their  attach- 
ment to  the  French  interest,  gave  them  two  Indian 
prisoners,  and,  besides,  sent  very  considerable  pre- 
sents to  the  western  Indians,  in  their  alliance.  The 
two  captives  were  afterwards  burnt.  The  five  na- 
tions, in  the  mean  time,  grew  more  and  more  in- 
censed, and  continually  harassed  the  French  bor- 
ders. M.  Beaucour,  a young  French  gentleman,  in 
the  following  winter  marched  a body  of  about  300 
men  to  attack  them  at  the  isthmus,  at  Niagara.  In- 
credible were  the  fatigues  they  underwent  in  this 
long  march  over  the  snow,  bearing  their  provisions 
on  their  backs.  Eighty  men  of  the  five  nations 
opposed  the  French  party,  and  bravely  maintained 
their  ground  till  most  of  them  were  cut  off.  In  re- 
turn for  which,  the  confederates  in  small  parties  ob- 
structed the  passage  of  the  French  through  lake  On- 
tario, and  the  river  issuing  out  of  it,  and  cut  off  their 
communication  with  the  western  Indians.  An  In- 
dian called  Black  Kettle  commanded  in  these  in- 
cursions of  the  five  nations,  and  his  successes,  which 
continued  the  whole  summer,  so  exasperated  the  count 
that  he  ordered  an  Indian  prisoner  to  be  burnt  alive. 
The  bravery  of  this  savage  was  as  extraordinary,  as 
the  torments  inflicted  on  him  were  cruel.  He  sang 
his  military  achievements  without  interruption, 
even  while  his  barbarous  executioners  practised  all 
possible  cruelties.  They  broiled  his  feet,  thrust  his 
fingers  into  red-hot  pipes,  cut  his  joints,  and  twisted 
the  sinews  with  bars  of  iron.  After  this  his  scalp 
was  ripped  off,  and  hot  sand  poured  on  the  wound. 
We  cannot  but  shrink  with  horror  and  disgust  from 
the  conduct  of  the  French,  who  were  boasting  them- 
selves the  most,  if  not  the  only,  civilized  nation  in 
the  world,  and  who,  with  all  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, and  professing  Christianity,  were  surpassing 
the  Indians,  whom  they  reviled  as  savages,  in  base 
and  remorseless  atrocities. 

In  June,  1692,  Captain  Ingolsby  met  the  five 
nations  at  Albany,  and  encouraged  them  to  perse- 
vere in  the  war.  The  Indians  declared  their  enmity 
to  the  French  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  as  heartily 
professed  their  friendship  to  us.  “ Brother  Cor- 
lear,”  said  the  sachem,  “ we  are  all  subjects  of  one. 
great  king  and  queen,  we  have  one  head,  one  heart, 
one  interest,  and  are  all  engaged  in  the  same  war.” 
The  Indians  at  the  same  time  did  not  forget,  at  this 
interview,  to  condemn  the  inactivity  of  the  English, 
telling  them,  that  the  destruction  of  Canada  would 
not  make  one  summer’s  work  against  their  united 
strength,  if  vigorously  exerted. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher  arrived  with  a com 
mission  to  be  governor  on  the  29th  of  August,  1692, 
which  was  published  the  next  day,  before  the  follow- 
ing members,  in  council  : — Frederick  Philipse, 
Nicholas  Bayard,  Chudley  Brooke,  Thomas  Willet, 
Stephen  Van  Courtlandt,  Gabriel  Mienville,  Wil- 
liam Nicoll,  and  Thomas  Johnson. 

William  Pinhorne,  one  of  that  board,  being  a 
non-resident  was  refused  the  oaths;  and  Joseph 
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Dudley,  for  the  same  reason,  removed  both  from  his 
seat  in  council  and  his  office  of  ch  ef  justice;  Caleb 
Heathcote  and  John  Young  succeeded  them  in 
council ; and  William  Smith  was  seated  in  Dudley’s 
place  on  the  bench. 

Colonel  Fletcher  brought  over  with  him  a pre- 
sent to  the  colony  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  warlike 
stores ; in  gratitude  for  which,  he  exhorted  the  coun- 
cil and  assembly,  who  were  sitting  at  his  arrival,  to 
send  home  an  "address  of  thanks  to  the  king.  It 
consists,  principally,  of  a representation  of  the  great 
expense  the  province  was  continually  at  to  defend 
the  frontiers,  and  praying  his  majesty’s  direction, 
that  the  neighbouring  colonies  might  be  compelled 
to  join  their  aid  for  the  support  of  Albany.  The 
following  passage  in  it  shews  the  sense  of  the  legis- 
lature, upon  a matter  which  was  afterwards  very 
much  debated.  “ When  these  countries  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  Dutch  West-India  company,  they  al- 
ways had  pretences  (and  had  the  most  part  of  it 
within  their  actual  jurisdiction)  to  all  that  tract  of 
land  (with  the  islands  adjacent)  extending  from 
the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river  to  the  lands  lying 
on  the  west  side  of  Delaware  bay,  as  a suitable  por- 
tion of  land  for  one  colony  or  government ; all  which, 
including  the  lands  on  the  west  of  Delaware  bay  or 
river,  were  in  the  duke  of  York’s  grant,  from  his 
majesty  King  Charles  II.,  whose  governors  also 
possessed  those  lands  on  the  west  side  of  Delaware 
bay  or  river.  By  several  grants  as  well  from  the 
crown,  as  from  the  duke,  the  said  province  has  been 
so  diminished,  that  it  is  now  decreased  to  a very 
few  towns  and  villages ; the  number  of  men  fit  to 
bear  arms  in  the  whole  government  not  amounting 
to  3,000,  who  are  all  reduced  to  great  poverty.” 

Fletcher  was  by  profession  a soldier,  a man  of 
strong  passions,  and  inconsiderable  talents,  very 
active,  and  equally  avaricious.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fortunate  to  him,  than  his  early  acquaintance 
with  Major  Schuyler,  at  Albany,  at  the  treaty  for 
confirmation  of  the  Indian  alliance,  the  autumn 
after  his  arrival.  No  man  then  in  the  province  un- 
derstood the  state  of  affairs  with  the  five  nations 
better  than  Major  Schuyler.  He  had  so  great  an 
intluence  over  them,  that  whatever  Quider,  as  they 
called  him  (instead  of  Peter,  which  they  could  not 
pronounce),  recommended  or  disapproved,  had  the 
force  of  a law.  This  power  over  them  was  sup- 
ported, as  it  had  been  obtained,  by  repeated  offices 
of  kindness,  and  his  singular  bravery  and  activity 
in  the  defence  of  his  country.  These  qualifications 
rendered  him  singularly  serviceable  and  necessary, 
both  to  the  province  and  the  governor.  For  this 
reason,  Fletcher  took  him  into  his  confidence,  and 
on  the  25th  of  October  raised  him  to  the  council 
board.  Under  the  tutelage  of  Major  Schuyler,  the 
governor  became  daily  more  and  more  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  affairs;  his  constant  application  to 
which  procured  and  preserved  him  a reputation  and 
influence  in  the  colony.  Without  this  knowledge, 
and  which  was  all  that  he  had  to  distinguish  himself, 
his  incessant  solicitations  for  money,  his  passionate 
temper  and  bigoted  principles,  must  necessarily  have 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  kindled 
a hot  fire  of  contention  in  the  province. 

The  old  French  governor,  who  found  that  all  his 
measures  for  accomplishing  a peace  with  the  five 
nations  proved  abortive,  was  now  meditating  a blow 
on  the  Mohawks.  He  accordingly  collected  an  army 
of  600  or  700  French  and  Indians,  and  supplied 
them  with  every  thing  necessary  for  a winter  cam- 
paign. They  6et  out  from  Montreal  on  the  15th  of 


January,  1693;  and  after  a march  attended  with 
incredible  hardships,  they  passed  by  Schenectady  on 
the  6th  of  February,  and,  that  night,  captured  five 
men,  and  some  women  and  children,  at  the  first 
castle  of  the  Mohawks.  The  second  castle  was 
taken  with  equal  ease,  the  Indian  inhabitants  beiDg 
in  perfect  security,  and  for  the  most  part  at  Sche- 
nectady. At  the  third,  the  enemy  found  about  forty 
Indians  in  a war  dance,  designing  to  go  out  upon 
some  enterprise  the  next  day.  Upon  their  entering 
the  castle  a conflict  ensued,  in  whicn  the  French  lost 
about  thirty  men.  Three  hundred  of  the  Indian 
allies  were  made  captives  in  this  descent ; and,  but 
for  the  intercession  of  the  savages  in  the  French  in- 
terest, would  all  have  been  put  to  the  sword. 

The  Indians  were  enraged,  and  with  good  reason, 
at  the  people  of  Schenectady,  who  gave  them  no 
assistance  against  the  enemy,  though  they  had  notice 
of  their  marching  by  that  village.  But  this  was 
atoned  for  by  the  succours  from  Albany.  Colonel 
Schuyler  voluntarily  headed  a party  of  200  men, 
and  went  out  against  the  enemy.  On  the  15th  ol 
February  he  was  joined  by  near  300  Indians,  ill 
armed,  and  many  of  them  boys.  A pretended  de- 
serter, who  came  to  dissuade  the  Indians  from  the 
pursuit,  informed  him  the  next  day,  that  the  French 
had  built  a fort,  and  waited  to  fight  him  ; upon  which 
he  sent  to  Ingolsby,  the  commandant  at  Albany,  as 
well  for  a reinforcement,  as  for  a supply  of  provi- 
sions ; for  the  greatest  part  of  his  men  came  out 
with  only  a few  biscuits  in  their  pockets,  and  at  the 
time  they  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  on  the  17th  m the 
month,  had  been  several  days  without  any  klud  ci 
food.  Upon  approaching  the  French  army,  sundry 
skirmishes  ensued;  the  enemy  endeavouring  to 
prevent  Indians  in  alliance  with  the  English  from 
felling  trees  for  their  protection.  Capt.  Syms,  with 
80  regulars  of  the  independent  companies,  and  a 
supply  of  provisions,  arrived  on  the  19th,  but  the 
enemy  had  marched  off  the  day  before,  in  a great 
snow  storm.  They,  however,  pursued  them,  and 
would  have  attacked  their  rear,  if  the  Mohawks  had 
not  been  averse  to  it.  When  the  French  reached 
the  north  branch  of  Hudson’s  river,  luckily  for  them, 
a cake  of  ice  served  them  to  cross  over  it,  the  river 
being  open  both  above  and  below.  The  frost  was 
now  extremely  severe,  and  the  Mohawks  fearful  oi 
an  engagement;  upon  which  Schuyler,  who  had 
retaken  about  fifty  Indian  captives,  desisted  from  the 
pursuit  on  the  20th  of  February;  four  of  his  men 
and  as  many  Indians  being  killed,  and  twelve 
wounded.  The  Indians,  at  this  time,  were  so  dis- 
tressed for  provisions,  that  they  fed  upon  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  French  ; and  the  enemy  in  their  turn 
were  reduced,  before  they  got  home,  to  eat  up  their 
shoes.  The  French  in  this  enterprise  lost  80  men, 
and  had  above  30  wounded. 

Fletcher’s  extraordinary  dispatch  up  to  Albany, 
upon  the  first  news  of  this  descent,  gained  the  es- 
teem both  of  the  public  and  the  Indian  allies. 

The  express  reached  New  York  on  the  12th  of 
February,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  night,  and  iu  less 
than  two  days,  the  governor  embarked  with  300 
volunteers.  The  river,  which  was  heretofore  very 
uncommon  at  that  season,  was  open.  Fletcher 
landed  at  Albany,  and  arrived  at  Schenectady  th« 
17th  of  the  month,  which  is  about  160  miles  lrom 
New  York;  but  he  was  still  too  late  to  be  of  any 
other  use  than  to  strengthen  the  ancient  alliance. 
The  Indians,  in  commendation  of  his  activity  on  Hu* 
occasion,  gave  him  the  name  of  Cayenguirago,  or 
The  ^reat  Swift  Arrow. 
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Fletcher  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  March 
met  the  assembly,  who  were  so  well  pleased  with  his 
late  vigilance,  that  besides  giving  him  the  thanks  of 
the  house,  they  raised  6000/.  for  a year’s  pay  of  300 
volunteers  and  their  officers,  for  the  defence  of 
the  frontiers. 

As  the  greatest  part  of  this  province  consisted  of 
Dutch  inhabitants,  all  the  governors,  as  well  in  the 
duke’s  time  as  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  thought 
it  good  policy  to  encourage  English  preachers  and 
schoolmasters  in  the  colony.  No  man  could  be  more 
bent  upon  such  a project  than  Fletcher,  a bigot  to 
the  episcopal  form  of  church  government.  He,  ac- 
cordingly, recommended  this  matter  to  the  assembly, 
on  his  first  arrival,  as  well  as  at  their  present  meet- 
ing. The  house,  from  their  attachment  to  the  Dutch 
language,  and  the  model  of  the  church  of  Holland, 
secured  by  one  of  the  articles  of  surrender,  were  en- 
tirely disinclined  to  the  scheme,  which  occasioned  a 
warm  rebuke  from  the  governor,  in  his  speech  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  in  these  words  : “ Gentle- 
men, the  first  thing  that  I did  recommend  to  you, 
at  our  last  meeting,  was  to  provide  for  a ministry, 
and  nothing  is  done  in  it.  There  are  none  of  you, 
but  what  are  big  with  the  privileges  of  Englishmen 
and  Magna  Charta,  which  is  your  right ; and  the 
same  law  doth  provide  for  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  England,  against  sabbath-breaking  and  all  other 
profanity.  But  as  you  have  made  it  last,  and  post- 
poned it  this  session,  I hope  you  will  begin  with  it  the 
next  meeting,  and  dosomewhattoward  it  effectually.” 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  recruits  and  am- 
munition at  Canada,  the  late  loss  of  the  Mohawks, 
and  the  unfulfilled  promises  of  assistance  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  English,  together  with  the  in- 
cessant solicitations  of  Milet,  the  jesuit,  all  conspired 
to  induce  the  Oneydoes  to  sue  for  a peace  with  the 
French.  To  prevent  so  important  an  event,  Fletcher 
met  the  five  nations  at  Albany,  in  July  1693,  with  a 
considerable  present  of  knives,  hatchets,  clothing, 
and  ammunition,  which  had  been  sent  over  by  the 
crown  for  that  purpose.  The  Indians  consented  to 
a renewal  of  the  ancient  league,  and  expressed  their 
gratitude  for  the  king’s  donation  with  singular 
force.  “ Brother  Cayenguarago,  we  roll  and  wallow 
in  joy,  by  reason  of  the  great  favour  the  great  king 
and  queen  have  done  us,  in  sending  us  arms  and 
ammunition  at  a time  when  we  are  in  the  greatest 
need  of  them ; and  because  there  is  such  unity 
among  the  brethren.”  Col.  Fletcher  pressed  their 
delivering  up  to  him  Milet,  the  old  priest,  which 
they  promised,  but  never  performed.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  influence  enough  to  persuade  all  but 
the  Mohawks  to  treat  about  the  peace  at  Onondaga, 
though  the  governor  exerted  himself  to  prevent  it. 

Soon  after  this  interview,  Fletcher  returned  to 
New  York  ; and,  in  September,  met  a new  assem- 
bly, of  which  James  Graham  was  chosen  speaker. 
The  governor  laboured  at  this  session  to  procure  the 
establishment  of  a ministry  throughout  the  colony, 
a revenue  to  his  majesty  for  life,  the  repairing  the 
fort  in  New  York,  and  the  erection  of  a chapel. 
That  part  of  his  speech,  relating  to  the  ministry, 
was  in  these  words : “ I recommended  to  the  former 
assembly  the  settling  of  an  able  ministry,  that  the 
worship  of  God  may  be  observed  among  us ; for  I 
find  that  great  and  first  duty  very  much  neglected. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  a God  that  made  us, 
who  will  protect  us  if  we  serve  him.  This  has  been 
always  the  first  thing  I have  recommended,  yet  the 
last  in  your  consideration.  I hope  you  are  all  satis 
fied  of  the  great  necessity  and  duty  that  lies  upon 


you  to  do  this,  as  you  expect  his  blessing  upon  your 
iabours.”  The  zeal  with  which  this  affair  was  re- 
commended, induced  the  house,  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  appoint  a committee  of  eight  members, 
to  agree  upon  a scheme  for  settling  a ministry  m 
each  respective  precinct  throughout  the  province. 
This  committee  made  a report  the  next  day,  but  it 
was  recommitted  till  the  afternoon,  and  then  de- 
ferred to  the  next  morning.  Several  debates  arising 
about  the  report  in  the  house,  it  was  again  “ recoim- 
mitted  for  further  consideration.”  On  the  15th  of 
September  it  was  approved,  the  establishment  being 
then  limited  to  several  parishes  in  four  counties, 
and  a bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  accordingly; 
which  the  speaker  (who,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
was  appointed  to  draw  all  their  bills)  produced  on 
the  19th.  It  was  read  twice  on  the  same  day,  and 
then  referred  to  a committee  of  the  whole  house. 
The  third  reading  was  on  the  21st  of  September, 
when  the  bill  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  governor 
and  council,  who  immediately  returned  it  with 
an  amendment,  to  vest  his  excellency  with  an  epis- 
copal power  of  inducting  every  incumbent,  adding 
to  that  part  of  the  bill  near  the  end,  which  gave  the 
right  of  presentation  to  the  people,  these  words, 
“ and  presented  to  the  governor  to  be  approved  and 
collated.”  The  house  declined  their  consent  to  the 
addition,  and  immediately  returned  the  bill,  praying, 
“ that  it  may  pass  without  the  amendment,  having, 
in  the  drawing  of  the  bill,  had  a due  regard  to  the 
pious  intent  of  settling  a ministry  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.”  Fletcher  was  so  exasperated  with  their 
refusal,  that  he  no  sooner  received  the  answer  of  the 
house,  than  he  convened  them  before  him,  and  in 
an  angry  speech  broke  up  the  session.  That  part 
of  it,  relating  to  this  bill,  is  given,  because  it  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man  and  the  times. 

“ Gentlemen,  there  is  also  a bill  for  settling  a 
ministry  in  this  city  and  some  other  countries  of  the 
government.  In  that  very  thing  you  have  shewn  a 
great  deal  of  stiffness.  You  take  upon  you,  as  if 
you  were  dictators : I sent  down  to  you  an  amend- 
ment of  three  or  four  words  in  that  bill,  which, 
though  very  immaterial,  yet  was  positively  denied, 
I must  tell  you  it  seems  very  unmannerly.  There 
never  was  an  amendment  yet  desired  by  the  council 
board  but  what  was  rejected.  It  is  the  sign  of  a 
stubborn  ill  temper. 

“ But,  gentlemen,  I must  take  leave  to  tell  you, 
if  you  seem  to  understand  by  these  words,  that  none 
can  serve  without  your  collation  or  establishment, 
you  are  far  mistaken.  For  I have  the  power  of  col- 
lating or  suspending  any  minister,  in  my  govern- 
ment, by  their  majesties  letters  patent ; and  whilst 
I stay  in  the  government,  I will  take  care  that 
neither  heresy,  sedition,  schism,  or  rebellion,  be 
preached  among  you,  nor  vice  and  profanity  en- 
couraged. It  is  my  endeavour  to  lead  a virtuous 
and  pious  life  amongst  you,  and  to  give  a good  ex- 
ample : I wish  you  all  to  do  the  same.  Y ou  ought 
to  consider,  that  you  have  but  a third  share  in  the 
legislative  power  of  the  government;  and  ought  not 
to  take  all  upon  you,  nor  be  so  peremptory.  You 
ought  to  let  the  council  have  a share.  They  are  in 
the  nature  of  the  house  of  lords,  or  upper  house ; 
but  you  seem  to  take  the  whole  power  in  your  hands, 
and  set  up  for  every  thing.  You  have  set  a long 
time  to  little  purpose,  an  i have  been  a great  charge 
to  the  country.  Ten  stillings  a day  is  a large  al 
lowance,  and  you  punctually  exact  it.  You  have 
been  always  forward  enough  to  pull  down  the  fees  off 
other  ministers  Vn  the  government.  Why  did  you 
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not  think  it  expedient  to  correct  your  own,  to  a more 
moderate  allowance  ? 

“ Gentlemen,  I shall  say  no  more  at  present,  but 
that  you  do  withdraw  to  your  private  affairs  in  the 
country.  1 do  prorogue  you  to  the  10th  of  January 
next,  and  you  are  hereby  prorogued  to  the  10th  day 
of  January  next  ensuing.” 

The  violence  of  this  man’s  temper  is  very  evident 
in  all  his  speeches  and  messages  to  the  assembly ; 
and  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
times,  that  the  members  of  that  house,  instead  of 
f asserting  their  equality,  peaceably  put  up  with  his 
rudeness.  Certainly  they  deserved  better  usage  at 
his  hands.  For  the  revenue,  established  the*  last 
year,  was.  at  this  session,  continued  five  years  longer 
than  was  originally  intended.  This  was  rendering 
the  governor  for  a time  independent  of  the  people* 
For,  at  that  day,  the  assembly  had  no  treasure,  but 
the  amount  of  ali  taxes  went  of  course  into  the  hands 
of  the  receiver-general,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
crown.  Out  of  this  fund,  monies  w’ere  only  issuable 
by  the  governor’s  warrant;  so  that  every  officer  in 
the  government,  from  Mr.  Blaithwait,  "who  drew 
annually  five  per  cent,  out  of  the  revenue,  as  audi- 
tor-general, down  to  the  meanest  servant  of  the  pub- 
lic, became  dependent,  solely,  on  the  governor.  And 
hence  we  find  the  house,  at  the  close  of  every  ses- 
sion, humbly  addressing  his  excellency  for  the  triflino- 
wages  of  their  own  clerk.  Fletcher  was,  notwith* 
standing,  so  much  displeased  with  them,  that  soon 
after  the  prorogation  he  dissolved  the  assembly. 

The  members  of  the  new  assembly  met  according 
to  the  writ  of  summons,  in  March,  1694,  and  chose 
Colonel  Peirson  for  their  speaker,  Mr.  Graham 
being  left  out  at  the  election  for  the  city.  The 
shortness  of  this  session,  which  continued  only  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,  was  owing  to  the' dis- 
agreeable business  the  house  began  upon,  of  exami- 
ning the  state  of  the  public  accounts,  and  in  paiti- 
cular  the  muster-rolls  of  the  volunteers  in  the  pay 
of  the  province.  They,  however,  resumed  it  again 
in  September,  and  formally  entered  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  receiver-general’s  accounts.  The 
governor,  at  the  same  time,  fostered  the  discontent, 
by  a demand  of  additional  pay  for  the  king’s  soldiers’ 
then  just  arrived,  and  new  supplies  for  detachments 
in  defence  of  the  frontiers.  He  at  last  prorogued 
them,  after  obtaining  an  act  for  supporting  100  men 
upon  the  borders.  The  same  disputes  revived  a^ain 
in  the  spring,  1695;  and  proceeded  to  such  lengths, 
that  the  assembly  asked  the  governor’s  leave  to  print 
their  minutes,  that  they  might  appeal  to  the  public. 
It  was  at  this  session,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1695 
that,  upon  a petition  of  five  churchwardens  and  ves- 
trymen of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  house  declared 
it  their  opinion,  “ That  the  vestrymen  and  church- 
wardens have  power  to  call  a dissenting  protestant 
minister,  and  that  he  is  to  be  paid  and  maintained 
as  the  act  directs.”  The  intent  of  this  petition  was 
to  refute  an  opinion  which  prevailed,  that  the  late 
ministry  act  was  made  for  the  sole  benefit  of  epis- 
copal clergymen.  1 

The  quiet,  undisturbed  state  of  the  frontiers,  while 
the  French  were  endeavouring  to  make  a peace 
with  the  five  nations,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
volunteers,  who  had  not  received  their  pay  added 
much  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  assembly  to  answer 
* leteher’s  perpetual  demands  of  money.  But  when 
the  Indians  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
peace  demanded  by  the  French  governor,  which 
were  to  suffer  him  to  rebuild  the  fort  at  Cadaraqui 
and  to  include  the  Indian  allies,  the  war  broke  out 


afresh,  and  the  assembly  were  obliged  to  augment 
both  their  detachments  and  supplies.  The  Count 
Frontenac  now  levelled  his  wrath  principally  against 
the  Mohawks,  who  were  more  attached  than  any 
other  of  the  five  nations  to  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
vince ; but  as  his  intentions  had  taken  air,  he  pru- 
dently changed  his  measures,  and  sent  a party  of 
300  men  to  the  Isthmus  at  Niagara,  to  surprise  those 
of  the  five  nations  that  might  he  hunting  there. 
Among  a few  that  were  met  with,  some  were  killed, 
and  others  taken  prisoners,  and  afterwards  burnt  at 
Montreal.  The  allied  Indians  imitated  the  count’s 
example,  and  burnt  ten  Dewagunga  captives. 

Colonel  I letcher  and  his  assembly  having  come 
to  an  open  rupture  in  the  spring,  he  called  another 
in  June,  of  which  James  Graham  was  chosen  speaker. 
The  Count  Frontenac  was  then  repairing  the  old 
fort  at  Cadaraqui ; and  the  intelligence  of  this,  and 
the  king’s  assignment  of  the  quotas  of  the  several 
colonics  for  an  united  force  against  the  French,  were 
the  principal  matters  which  the  governor  laid  be- 
fore the  assembly.  The  list  of  the  quotas  was  this: 
Pennysylvania  80/.,  Massachusetts  bay  350/.,  Mary- 
land 160/.,  \ irginia  240/.,  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence 48/.,  Connecticut  120/.,  and  New  York  200/. 

As  a number  of  forces  were  now  arrived,  the  as- 
sembly were  in  hopes  the  province  would  be  relieved 
from  raising  any  more  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers  ; and  to  obtain  this  favour  of  the  governor, 
ordered  1,000/.  to  be  levied,  one-half  to  be  presented 
to  him,  and  the  rest  he  had  leave  to  distribute  among 
the  English  officers  and  soldiers.  A bill  for  this 
purpose  was  drawn,  but  though  his  excellency  thanked 
them  for  their  favourable  intention,  he  thought  it 
not  for  his  honour  to  consent  to  it.  After  passing 
several  iavvs,  the  session  broke  up  in  perfect  har 
mony,  the  governor  in  his  great  grace  recommending 
it  to  the  house,  to  appoint  a committee  to  examine 
the  public  accounts  against  the  next  sessions. 

In  September,  Fletcher  went  up  to  Albany,  with 
very  considerable  presents  to  the  Indians,  whom  he 
blamed  for  suffering  the  French  to  rebuild  the  fort 
at  Cadaraqui,  or  Frontenac,  which  commands  the 
entrance  from  Canada  Into  the  great  .lake  Ontario. 

While  these  works  were  carrying  on,  the  Dio- 
nandadies,  who  were  then  poorly  supplied  by  th* 
French,  made  overtures  of  a peace  with  the  five 
nations,  which  the  latter  readily  embraced,  becai&e 
it  was  owing  to  their  fears  of  these  Indians,  vsho 
lived  near  the  lake  Misilimachinac,  that  they  new 
dared  to  march  with  their  whole  strength  against 
Canada.  The  French  commandant  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  preventing  this  alliance.  The 
civilities  of  the  Dionandadies  to  the  prisoners-,  by 
whom  the  treaty,  to  prevent  a discovery,  was  npcrC- 
ciated,  gave  the  officer  the  first  suspicion  of  il.  One 
of  them  had  the  unhappiness  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Fiench,  who  put  him  to  the  most  exquisite 
torments,  that  all  future  intercourse  with  the  Dio- 
nandadies might  be  cut  off.  Dr.  Colden,  in.jpst  re- 
sentment for  this  inhuman  barbarity,  published  the 
whole  process  from  La  Potherie’s  History  of  North 
America,  as  follows  : — 

“The  prisoner  being  first  made  fast  to.  a stake,  so 
as  to  have  room  to  move  round  it,  a Frenchman 
began  the  horrid  tragedy,  by  broiling  the  flesh  of 
the  prisoner’s  legs  from  his  toes  to  his  knees,  with 
the  red-hot  barrel  of  a gun.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  Utawawa,  who  being  desirous  to  outdo 
the  French  in  their  refined  cruelty,  split  a furrow 
from  the  prisoner’s  shoulder  to  his  garter,  and  filling 
it  with  gunpowder,  set  fire  to  it.  This  gave  him 
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exquisite  pain,  and  raised  excessive  laughter  in  his 
tormentors.  When  they  found  his  throat  so  much 
par*  hed,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  gratify  their 
ears  with  his  howling,  they  gave  him  water,  to  enable 
him  to  continue  their  pleasure  longer.  But  at  last 
his  strength  failing,  an  Utawawa  flayed  off  his  scalp, 
and  threw  burning  hot  coals  on  his  skull.  They 
then  untied  him,  and  bid  him  run  for  his  life.  He 
began  to  run,  tumbling,  like  a drunken  man.  They 
shut  up  the  way  to  the  east,  and  made  him  run 
westward,  the  country  (as  they  think)  of  departed 
miserable  souls.  He  had  still  force  left  to  throw 
stones,  till  they  put  an  end  to  his  misery  by  knock- 
ing him  on  the  head.  After  this  every  one  cut  a 
slice  from  his  body,  to  conclude  the  tragedy  with  a 
feast.” 

From  the  time  Colonel  Fletcher  received  his  in- 
structions, respecting  the  quotas  of  these  colonies 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  he  repeatedly,  but 
in  vain,  urged  their  compliance  with  the  king’s  di- 
rection ; he  then  carried  his  complaints  against  them 
home  to  his  majesty,  but  all  his  applications  were 
defeated  by  the  agents  of  those  colonies  who  re- 
sided in  England.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  had  laid 
this  matter  before  the  assembly,  in  autumn  1695, 
the  house  appointed  William  Nicol  to  go  home  in 
the  quality  of  an  agent  for  this  province,  for  which 
they  allowed  him  1 ,000/. : but  his  solicitations  proved 
unsuccessful.  Fletcher  maintained  a good  corres- 
pondence with  the  assembly,  through  the  rest  of  his 
administration ; and  nothing  appears  upon  their 
journals  worth  the  reader’s  attention. 

The  French  never  had  a governor  in  Canada  so 
vigilant  and  active  as  the  Count  de  Frontenac.  He 
had  no  sooner  repaired  the  old  fort,  called  by  his 
name,  than  he  formed  a design  of  invading  the  coun- 
try of  the  five  nations,  with  a great  army.  For  this 
purpose,  in  1696,  he  convened  at  Montreal  all  the 
regulars,  as  well  as  militia,  under  his  command; 
the  Owenagungas,  Quatoghies  of  Loretto,  Adiron- 
dacks,  Sokakies,  Nipiciriniens,  the  converted  pray- 
ing Indians  of  the  five  nations,  and  a few  Utawawas. 
Instead  of  waggons  and  horses,  (which  are  useless 
in  such  a country  as  he  had  to  march  through)  the 
army  was  conveyed  through  rivers  and  lakes,  in 
light  barks,  which  were  portable,  whenever  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  stream  and  the  crossing  an  isthmus 
rendered  it  necessary.  The  count  left  La  Chine,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  on  the  7th 
of  July.  Two  battalions  of  regulars,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Le  Chevalier  de  Callieres,  headed  by  a 
numbei  of  Indians,  led  the  van,  with  two  small 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  mortars,  grenadoes,  and  am- 
munition. After  them  followed  the  provisions ; 
then  the  main  body,  with  the  count’s  household,  a 
considerable  number  of  volunteers  and  the  engineer, 
and  four  battalions  of  the  militia  commanded  by 
Monsieur  de  Ramezai,  governor  of  Trois  Rivieres. 
Two  battalions  of  regulars  and  a few  Indians, 
under  the  Chevalier  de  Vaudrueil,  brought  up  the 
rear.  Before  the  army  went  a parcel  of  scouts,  to 
descry  the  tracks  and  ambuscades  of  the  enemy. 

After  12  days  march  they  arrived  at  Caaaracqui, 
about  180  miles  from  Montreal,  and  then  crossed 
the  lake  to  Oswego.  Fifty  men  marched  on  each 
side  of  the  Onondaga  river,  which  is  narrow  and 
rapid.  When  they  entered  the  little  lake,  the  army 
divided  into  two  parts,  coasting  along  the  edges, 
that  the  enemy  might  be  uncertain  as  to  the  place 
of  their  landing ; and  where  they  did  land  they 
erected  a fort.  The  Onondagas  had  sent  away  their 
wives  and  children,  and  were  determined  to  defend 


their  castle,  till  they  were  informed  by  a deserter 
of  the  superioi  strength  of  the  French,  and  the  na- 
ture of  bombs,  which  were  intended  to  be  used 
against  them— and  then,  after  setting  fire  to  their 
village,  they  retired  into  the  woods.  As  soon  as  the 
count  heard  of  this,  he  marched  to  their  huts  in  order 
of  battle;  being  himself  carried  in  an  elbow  chair, 
behind  the  artillery.  With  this  mighty  apparatus 
he  entered  it,  and  the  destruction  of  a little  Indian 
corn  was  the  great  acquisition.  A brave  sachem, 
then  about  100  years  old,  was  the  only  person  who 
tarried  in  the  castle  to  salute  the  old  general.  The 
French  Indians  put  him  to  torment,  which  he  en- 
dured with  astonishing  presence  of  mind.  To  one 
who  stabbed  him  with  a knife,  he  said,  “ you  had 
better  make  me  die  by  fire,  that  these  French  dogs 
may  learn  how  to  suffer  like  men:  you  Indians, 
their  allies,  you  dogs  of  dogs,  think  of  me  when 
you  are  in  like  condition.”  “ Never  perhaps,”  says 
Charlevoix,  “ wras  a man  treated  with  more  cruelty, 
nor  did  any  ever  bear  it  with  superior  magnanimity 
and  resolution.”  This  sachem  was  the  only  man, 
of  all  the  Onondagas,  that  was  killed  ; and  had  not 
thirty-five  Oneydoes,  who  waited  to  receive  Vau- 
drueil at  their  castles,  been  afterwards  basely  car- 
ried into  captivity,  the  count  would  have  returned 
without  the  least  mark  of  triumph.  As  soon  as  ha 
began  his  retreat,  the  Onondagas  followed,  and  an- 
noyed his  army  by  cutting  off  several  batteaus. 

This  expensive  enterprise,  and  the  continual  in- 
cursions of  the  five  nations  on  the  country  near 
Montreal,  again  spread  a famine  through  all  Canada 
The  count,  however,  kept  up  his  spirits  to  the  last ; 
and  sent  out  scalping  parties,  who  infested  Albany, 
as  the  allied  Indians  did  Montreal,  till  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at  Ryswick,  in  1697. 

Richard,  Earl  of  Bellamont,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Colonel  Fletcher  in  the  year  1695,  but  did 
not  receive  his  commission  till  the  18th  of  June^ 
1697  ; and  as  he  delayed  his  voyage  till  after  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  which  was  signed  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember following,  he  was  blown  off  the  coast  to  Bar- 
badoes,  and  did  not  arrive  before  the  2d  of  April,  1698. 

During  the  late  war  the  seas  were  extremely  in- 
fested with  English  pirates,  some  of  whom  sailed 
out  of  New  York;  and  it  was  strongly  suspected 
that  they  had  received  too  much  countenance  there, 
even  from  the  government,  during  Fletcher’s  ad- 
ministration. His  lordship’s  promotion  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  Massachusetts  bay  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  well  as  this  province,  was  owing  partly  to 
his  rank,  but  principally  to  the  affair  of  the  pirates ; 
and  the  multiplicity  of  business  to  which  the  charge 
of  three  colonies  would  necessarily  expose  him,  in- 
duced the  earl  to  bring  over  with  him  John  Nansaa, 
his  kinsman,  in  the  quality  of  lieutenant-governor. 
When  Lord  Bellamont  was  appointed  to  the  govern 
merit  of  these  provinces,  the  king  did  him  the  ho 
nour  to  say,  “ that  he  thought  him  a man  of  reso 
lution  and  integrity,  and  with  these  qualities  more 
likely  than  any  other  he  could  think  of,  to  put  a stop 
to  the  growth  of  piracy.” 

Before  the  earl  set  out  for  America,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Robert  Livingston,  Esq.  who  was 
then  in  England,  soliciting  bis  own  affairs  before 
the  council  and  the  treasury.  The  earl  took  occa 
sion,  in  one  of  his  conferences  with  Mr.  Livingston 
to  mention  the  scandal  the  province  was  under  on 
account  of  the  pirates.  The  latter,  who  confessed 
it  was  not  without  reason,  brought  the  earl  ac 
quainted  with  one  Kid,  whom  he  recommended  as 
a man  of  integrity  and  courage,  that  knew  the 
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pirates  and  their  rendezvous,  and  would  undertake 
to  apprehend  them,  if  the  king  would  employ  him 
In  a good  sailing  frigate  of  thirty  guns  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  earl  laid  the  proposal 
before  the  king,  who  consulted  the  admiralty  upon 
that  subject ; but  this  project  dropped,  through  the 
uncertainty  of  the  adventure,  and  the  French  war, 
which  gave  full  employment  to  all  the  ships  in  the 
navy.  Mr.  Livingston  then  proposed  a private  ad- 
venture against  the  pirates,  offering  to  be  concerned 
with  Kid,  a fifth  part  in  the  ship  and  charges,  and 
to  be  bound  for  Kid’s  execution  of  the  commission. 
The  king  then  approved  of  the  design,  and  reserved 
a tenth  share,  to  shew  that  he  was  concerned  in  the 
enterprise.  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  earls  of  Romney  and  Oxford,  Sir 
Edmund  Harrison  and  others,  joined  in  the  scheme, 
agreeing  to  the  expense  of  6000/.  But  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  affair  was  left  to  Lord  Bellamont, 
who  gave  orders  to  Kid  to  pursue  his  commission, 
which  was  in  common  form.  Kid  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth, for  New  York,  in  April  1696;  and  after- 
wards turned  pirate,  burnt  his  ship,  and  came  to 
Boston,  where  the  earl  apprehended  him.  His  lord- 
ship  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state,  desiring  that 
Kid  might  be  sent  for.  The  Rochester  man  of  war 
was  dispatched  upon  this  service,  but  being  driven 
back,  a general  suspicion  prevailed  in  England, 
Jiat  all  was  collusion  between  the  ministry  and  the 
adventurers,  who,  it  was  thought,  were  unwilling 
Kid  should  be  brought  home,  lest  he  might  discover 
fhat  the  chancellor,  the  duke,  and  others,  were  con- 
federates in  the  piracy.  The  matter  even  proceeded 
to  such  lengths,  that  a motion  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  all  who  were  concerned  in 
the  adventure  might  be  turned  out  of  their  employ- 
ments ; but  it  was  rejected  by  a great  majority. 

The  tory  party,  who  excited  these  clamours, 
though  they  lost  their  motion  in  the  house,  after- 
ward impeached  several  whig  lords;  and,  among 
other  articles,  charged  them  with  being  concerned 
in  Kid’s  piracy.  But  these  prosecutions  served  only 
to  brighten  the  innocency  of  those  against  whom 
they  were  brought;  for  the  impeached  lords  were 
honourably  acquitted  by  their  peers. 

Lord  Bellamont’s  commission  was  published  in 
council  on  the  day  of  his  arrival ; Colonel  Fletcher, 
who  still  remained  governor  under  the  proprietors 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Lieut.-Governor  Nanfan  being 
present.  I he  members  of  the  council  were  Frederick 
Philipse,  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt,  Nicholas  Bayard, 
Gabriel  Mienvielle,  William  Smith,  William  Nicoll, 
Thomas  Willet,  William  Pinhorne,  John  Lawrence.5 

After  the  earl  had  dispatched  Capt.  John  Schuyler, 
and  Dellius,  the  Dutch  minister  of  Albany,  to 
Canada,  with  the  account  of  the  peace,  and  to  solicit 
a mutual  exchange  of  prisoners  ; he  laid  before  the 
council  the  letters  from  Secretary  Vernon  and  the 
East  India  company,  relating  to  the  pirates,  inform- 
ing that  board  that  he  had  an  affidavit,  that  Fletcher 
had  permitted  them  to  land  their  spoils  in  this  pro- 
vince, and  that  Mr.  Nicoll  bargained  for  their  pro- 
tections, and  received  for  his  services  800  Spanish 
dollars.  Nicoll  confessed  the  receipt  of  the  money 
for  protections,  but  said  it  was  in  virtue  of  a late 
act  of  assembly,  allowing  privateers  on  their  giving 
security ; but  he  denied  the  receipt  of  any  money 
from  known  pirates.  One  Weaver  was  admitted  at  I 
this  time  into  the  council  chamber,  and  acted  in  the  J 
quality  of  king’s  counsel,  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  I 
Nicoll,  denied  that  there  was  fiuy  such  act  of  assem-  ! 
biy  as  he  mentioned.  After  coLuideiirig  tt.'  wholn  I 


matter,  the  council  advised  his  excellency  to  send 
Fletcher  home,  but  to  try  Nicoll  in  New  York,  be- 
cause his  estate  would  not  bear  the  expense  of  a 
trial  in  England.  Their  advice  was  never  carried 
into  execution,  which  was  probably  owing  to  a want 
of  evidence  against  the  parties  accused.  It  is  never- 
theless certain,  that  the  pirates  were  frequently  in 
the  sound,  and  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Long  Island,  who  for  many  years  after- 
wards, were  so  infatuated  with  a notion  that  the 
pirates  buried  great  quantities  of  money  along  the 
coast,  that  there  is  scarce  a point  of  land,  or  an 
island,  without  the  marks  of  their  cupidity.  Some 
credulous  people  ruined  themselves  by  these  re- 
searches, and  propagated  a thousand  idle  'fables, 
afterwards  passing  current  among  the  vulgar. 

As  Fletcher,  through  the  whole  of  his  administra- 
tion, had  been  entirely  influenced  by  the  enemies  of 
Leisler;  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
numerous  adherents  of  that  unhappy  man,  than  the 
earl’s  disaffection  to  the  late  governor.  It  w?as  for 
this  reason,  they  immediately  devoted  themselves  to 
his  lordship,  as  the  head  of  their  party. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  council  were 
Fletcher’s  friends,  and  there  needed  nothing  more 
to  render  them  obnoxious  to  his  lordship.  Leisler’s 
advocates  at  the  same  time  mortally  hated  them, 
not  only  because  they  had  imbrued  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  the  principal  men  of  their  party,  but 
also  because  they  had  engrossed  the  sole  confidence 
of  the  late  governor,  and  brought  down  his  resent- 
ment upon  them.  Hence,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  earl’s  administration,  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil had  every  thing  to  fear;  while  the  party  they 
had  depressed,  began  once  again  to  erect  its  head 
under  the  smiles  of  a governor  who  was  fond  of  their 
aid,  as  they  were  solicitous  to  conciliate  his  favour. 
Had  the  earl  countenanced  the  enemies,  as  well  as 
the  friends  of  Leisler,  which  he  might  have  done, 
his  administration  would  doubtless  have  been  easier 
to  himself  and  advantageous  to  the  province.  But 
his  inflexible  aversion  to  Fletcher  prevented  his 
acting  with  that  moderation,  which  was  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  govern  both  parties.  The  fire  of 
his  temper  appeared  very  early,  on  his  suspending 
Mr.  Nicoll  from  the  board  of  council,  and  obliging 
him  to  enter  into  recognizance  in  2,000/.  to  answer 
for  his  conduct  relating  to  the  protections.  But 
his  speech  to  the  new  assembly,  convened  on  the 
18th  of  May,  gave  the  fullest  evidence  of  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  late  administration.  Philip  French 
was  chosen  speaker,  and  waited  upon  his  excellency 
with  the  house,  when  his  lordship  spoke  to  them  in 
the  following  manner : — 

“ I cannot  but  observe  to  you,  what  a legacy  my 
predecessor  has  left  me,  and  what  difficulties  to 
struggle  with — a divided  people,  an  empty  purse,  a 
few  miserable,  naked,  hall-starved  soldiers,  not  half 
the  number  the  king  allowed  pay  for,  the  fortifications, 
and  even  the  governor’s  house,  very  much  out  of 
repair— and  in  a word  the  whole  government  out  of 
frame.  It  hath  been  represented  to  the  government 
in  England,  that  this  province  has  been  a noted  re- 
ceptacle of  pirates,  and  the  trade  of  it  under  no  re- 
striction, but  the  acts  of  trade  violated  by  the  neg- 
lect and  connivance  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
have  prevented  it.” 

After  this  introduction,  he  puts  them  in  mind  that 
the  revenue  was  near  expiring  : “ It  would  be  hard/ 
he  says,  “if  I that  come  among  you  with  an  honest 
mind,  and  a resolution  to  be  just  to  your  interest, 
should  meet  with  greater  difficulties,  in  the  discharge 
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of  his  majesty’s  service,  than  those  that  have  gone 
before  me.  I will  take  care  there  shall  be  no  mis- 
application of  the  public  money.  I will  pocket 
none  of  it  myself,  nor  shall  there  be  any  embezzle- 
ment by  others;  but  exact  accounts  shall  be  given 
you,  when,  and  as  often,  as  you  shall  require.” 

It  was  customary  with  Fletcher  to  be  present  in 
the  field  to  influence  elections ; and  as  the  assembly 
consisted  at  this  time  of  but  nineteen  members,  they 
were  too  easily  influenced  to  serve  the  private  ends  of 
a faction.  For  tnat  reason,  his  lordship  was  warm  in 
a scheme  of  increasing  their  number,  at  present  to 
thirty,  and  so  in  proportion  as  the  colony  became 
more  populous;  and  hence  we  find  the  following 
clause  in  his  speech  Y ou  cannot  but  know,  what 

abuses  have  been  forme riy  in  elections  of  members 
to  serve  in  the  general  assembly,  which  tends  to  the 
subversion  of  your  liberties.  I do  therefore  recom- 
mend the  making  of  a law  to  provide  against  it.” 

The  house,  though  unanimous  in  a hearty  address 
of  thanks  to  the  governor  for  his  speech,  could  scarce 
agree  upon  any  thing  else.  It  was  not  till  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  that  they  had  finished  the  con- 
troversies relating  to  the  late  turbulent  elections; 
and  even  then  six  members  seceded  from  the  house, 
which  obliged  his  excellency  to  dissolve  the  assembly 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1698.  About  the  same  time, 
the  governor  dismissed  two  of  the  council — Pin- 
horne  for  disrespectful  words  of  the  king,  and  Brook 
the  receiver-general,  who  was  also  turned  out  of 
that  office,  as  well  as  removed  from  his  place  on  the 
bench. 

In  July,  the  disputes  with  the  French,  concerning 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  obliged  his  excellency  to 
go  up  to  Albany.  When  the  earl  sent  the  account 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  to  the  governor  of 
Canada,  all  the  French  prisoners  were  restored,  and 
as  to  those  among  the  Indians,  he  piomised  to  order 
them  to  be  safely  escorted  to  Montreal.  His  lord- 
ship  then  added,  “ I doubt  not,  sir,  that  you  on  your 
part  will  also  issue  an  order  to  relieve  the  subjects 
of  the  king,  captured  during  the  war,  whether 
Christians  or  Indians.” 

The  count,  fearful  of  being  drawn  into  an  implicit 
acknowledgment  that  the  five  nations  were  subject 
to  the  English  crown,  demanded  the  French  prison- 
ers among  the  Indians  to  be  brought  to  Montreal ; 
threatening,  at  the  same  time,  to  continue  the  war 
against  the  confederates,  if  they  did  not  comply  with 
his  request  After  the  earl’s  interview  with  them, 
he  wrote  a second  letter  to  the  count  informing  him, 
that  they  had  importunately  begged  to  continue 
Under  the  protection  of  the  English  crown,  professing 
an  inviolable  subjection  and  fidelity  to  his  majesty ; 
and  that  the  five  nations  were  always  considered  as 
subjects,  which,  says  his  lordship,  “can  be  manifested 
to  all  the  world  by  authentic  and  solid  proofs.”  His 
lordship  added,  that  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  be 
insulted,  and  threatened  to  execute  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land upon  the  missionaries,  if  they  continued  any 
longer  in  the  five  cantons.  A resolute  spirit  runs 
through  the  whole  letter,  which  concludes  in  these 
words  : — “ If  it  is  necessary  I will  arm  every  man 
in  the  provinces,  under  my  government,  to  oppose 
you;  and  redress  the  injury  that  you  may  perpe- 
trate against  our  Indians.”  The  count,  in  his  ans- 
wer, proposed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  commis- 
saries to  be  appointed  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick.  The  count  misunderstood  the  treaty.  No 
provision  was  made  by  it  for  commissaries  to  settle 
the  limits  between  the  English  and  French  posses 
sions,  lut  onlv  to  examine  and  determine  the  con- 


troverted rights  anc  pretensions  to  Hudson’s  bay 
The  Earl  of  Bellamont  continued  the  claim,  insist- 
ing that  the  French  prisoners  should  be  delivered 
up  at  Albany. 

The  French  count  dying  while  this  matter  was 
controverted,  Monsieur  de  Callieres,  his  successor 
sent  ambassadors  the  next  year  to  Onondaga,  there 
to  regulate  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  was 
accomplished  without  the  earl’s  consent,  and  thus 
the  important  point  in  dispute  remained  unsettled. 

The  Jesuit  Bruyas,  who  was  upon  this  embassage, 
offered  to  live  at  Onondaga;  but  the  Indians  refused 
his  belt,  saying  that  Corlear,  or  the  governor  of 
New  York,  had  already  offered  them  ministers  for 
their  instruction. 

Great  alterations  were  made  in  council  at  his  ex- 
cellency’s return  from  Albany.  Bayard,  Meinvielle, 
Willet,  Townly,  and  Lawrence,  were  all  suspended 
on  the  28th  of  September;  and  Colonel  Abraham 
Depeyster.  Robert  Livingston,  and  Samuel  Staats, 
called  to  that  board.  The  next  day,  Frederick 
Philipse  resigned  his  seat,  and  Robert  Walters  was 
sworn  in  hie  stead. 

The  new  assembly,  of  which  James  Graham  was 
chosen  speaker,  met  in  the  spring,  His  excellency 
spoke  to  them  on  the  21st  of  March,  1699. 

As  the  late  assembly  was  principally  composed  of 
Anti-Leislerians,  so  this  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
the  opposite  party.  The  elections  were  attended 
with  great  outrage  and  tumult,  and  many  applica- 
tions made  relating  to  the  returns  ; but  as  Abraham 
Governeur,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Leisler,  got 
returned  for  Orange  county,  and  was  very  active  in 
the  house,  all  the  petitions  were  rejected  without 
ceremony. 

Among  the  principal  acts  passed  in  this  session, 
there  was  one  for  indemnifying  those  who  were  ex- 
cepted out  of  the  general  pardon  in  1691 ; another 
against  pirates  ; one  for  the  settlement  of  Milborne’s 
estate;  and  another  to  raise  1,5002.  as  a present  to 
his  lordship,  and  5002.  for  the  lieut.-governor,  his 
kinsman  , besides  which,  the  revenue  was  continued 
for  six  years  longer.  A necessary  law  was  also  made 
for  the  regulation  of  elections,  containing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  English  statutes  of  8 Hen.  YI.  c.  7, 
and  the  7 and  8 Will.  III. 

This  assembly  took  also  into  consideration  sundry 
extravagant  grants  of  land,  which  Colonel  Fletcher 
had  made  to  several  of  his  favourites.  Among  these, 
two  grants  to  Dellius,  the  Dutch  minister,  and  one 
to  Nicholas  Bayard,  were  the  most  considerable. 
Dellius  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  Indian  af- 
fairs, and  had  fraudulently  obtained  the  Indian  deeds, 
according  to  which  the  patents  had  been  granted. 

One  of  the  grants  included  all  the  lands  within 
twelve  miles  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson’s  river,  and 
extended  twenty  miles  in  length,  from  the  north  * I 
bounds  of  Saraghtoga.  The  second  patent,  which 
was  granted  to  him  in  company  with  Pinhorne, 
Bancker,  and  others,  contained  all  the  lands  within 
two  miles  on  the  Mohawks  river,  and  along  its  banks 
to  the  extent  of  fifty  miles.  Bayard’s  grant  was 
also  for  lands  in  that  country,  and  very  extravagant. 

Lord  Bellamont,  who  justly  thought  these  great  pa- 
tents, with  the  trifling  annual  reservation  of  a few 
skins,  would  impede  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  alienate  the  affections  of  our  Indian  allies, 
wisely  procured  recommendatory  instructions  from 
the  lords  justices,  for  vacating  those  patents,  which 
was  new  regularly  accomplished  by  a law,  and  Del- 
lius thereby  suspended  frpm  his  ministerial  function. 

The  earl  having  thus*  carried  all  his  points  at 
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New  York,  set  out  for  Boston  in  June,  and  after  he 
had  settled  his  salary  there,  and  apprehended  the 
pirate  Kidd,  returned  again  in  the  autumn. 

The  revenue  being  settled  for  six  years,  his  lord- 
ship  had  no  occasion  to  meet  the  assembly  till  the 
summer  of  the  year  1700,  and  then  indeed  little  else 
was  done  than  to  pass  a few  laws. — One  for  hanging 
every  popish  priest  that  came  voluntarily  into  the 
province,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  French  Jesuits,  who  were  continually  prac- 
tising upon  the  friendly  Indians.  By  another,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  erecting  a fort  in  the  country 
of  the  Onondagas,  but  was  repealed  a few  months 
after  the  king’s  providing  for  that  purpose. 

The  earl  was  a man  of  ability  and  polite  manners ; 
and  being  a mortal  enemy  to  the  French,  as  well  as 
a lover  of  liberty,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  of 
considerable  service  to  the  colony ; but  he  died  there 
on  the  5th  of  March,  in  1701,  when  he  was  but  just 
become  acquainted  with  the  country. 

The  earl  of  Bellamont’s  death  was  the  source  of 
new  troubles ; for  Nanfan,  the  lieut.-governor,  being 
then  absent  in  Barbadoes,  a dispute  arose  among 
the  counsellors  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  pow- 
ers of  government.  Abraham  de  Peyster,  Samuel 
Staats,  Robert  Walters,  and  Thomas  Weaver,  who 
sided  with  the  party  that  adhered  to  Leisler,  insisted 
that  the  government  was  devolved  upon  the  council, 
who  had  a right  to  act  by  a majority  of  voices;  but 
Colonel  Smith  contended  that  all  the  powers  of  the 
late  governor  were  devolved  upon  him,  as  president, 
he  being  the  eldest  member  of  that  board.  Colonel 
Schuyler  and  Robert  Livingston,  who  did  not  ar- 
rive in  town  till  the  21st  of  March,  joined  Mr. 
Smith,  and  refused  to  appear  at  the  council-board, 
till  nearly  the  middle  of  April.  The  assembly, 
which  was  convened  on  the  second  of  that  month, 
were  in  equal  perplexity,  for  they  adjourned  from 
day  to  day,  waiting  the  issue  of  this  rupture.  Both 
parties  continuing  inflexible,  those  members  who 
opposed  Colonel  Smith  sent  down  to  the  house  a 
representation  of  the  controversy,  assigning  a num- 
ber of  reasons  for  the  sitting  of  the  assembly,  which 
the  house  took  into  their  consideration,  and  on  the 
16th  of  April  resolved,  that  the  execution  of  the 
earl’s  commission  and  instructions,  in  the  absence 
of  the  lieut.-governor,  was  the  right  of  the  council 
by  majority  of  voices,  and  not  of  any  single  mem- 
ber of  that  board : and  this  was  afterwards  the  opi- 
nion of  the  lords  of  trade.  The  disputes,  neverthe- 
less, continuing  in  the  council,  strenuously  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Livingston,  the  house,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  thought  proper  to  adjourn  themselves  to  the 
first  Tuesday  in  June. 

In  this  interval,  on  the  18th  of  May,  John  Nan- 
fan,  the  lieut.-governor,  arrived,  and  settled  the  con- 
troversy, by  taking  upon  himself  the  supreme  com- 
mand. 

Mr.  Nanfan  brought  the  welcome  intelligence, 
that  the  king  had  given  2,000/.  sterling  for  the  de- 
fence of  Albany  and  Schenectady,  as  well  as  500/. 
more  for  erecting  a fort  in  the  country  of  Onondagas. 
And,  not  long  after,  an  ordinance  was  issued,  agree- 
ably to  the  special  direction  of  the  lords  of  trade, 
for  erecting  a court  of  chancery,  to  sit  the  first 
Thursday  in  every  month.  By  this  ordinance  the 
powers  of  the  chancellor  were  vested  in  the  governor 
and  couucil,  or  any  two  of  that  board  : commissions 
were  also  granted,  appointing  masters,  clerks,  and 
a register : so  that  this  court  was  completely  organ- 
ised on  the  2d  of  September,  1701. 

Atlwood,  who  was  then  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 


court,  was  now  sworn  of  the  couucil.  Abraham  de 
Peyster  and  Robert  Walters  were  his  assistants  on 
the  bench ; and  the  former  was  also  made  deputy 
auditor-general,  under  Mr.  Blaithwait.  Sampson 
Shelton  Broughton  was  the  attorney-general,  and 
came  into  that  office  when  Attwood  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench,  before  the  decease  of  Lord  Bellamont. 
Both  these  had  their  commissions  from  England. 
The  lieut.-governor,  and  the  major  part  of  the  board 
of  council,  together  with  the  several  other  officers 
above  named,  being  stroagly  in  the  interest  of  the 
Leislerian  party,  it  was  not  a little  surprising,  that 
Mr.  Nanfan  dissolved  the  late  assembly  on  the  1st 
of  June. 

Great  were  the  struggles  at  the  ensuing  elections, 
which,  however,  generally  prevailed  in  favour  of 
those  who  joined  Leisler  at  the  revolution:  and 
hence,  when  the  new  assembly  met  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1701,  Abraham  Governeur  was  elected  for 
their  speaker.  Dutchess  was  thought  heretofore 
incapable  of  bearing  the  charge  of  a representation: 
but  the  people  of  that  county,  now  animated  by  the 
heat  of  the  times,  sent  Jacob  Rutsen  and  Adrian 
Garretsen  to  represent  them  in  assembly. 

Mr.  Nanfan,  in  his  speech  to  the  house,  informs 
them  of  the  memorable  grant  made  to  the  crown,  on 
the  19th  of  July,  by  the  five  nations,  of  a vast  tract 
of  land,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  submitting 
to  the  French  in  case  of  a war ; that  his  majesty  had 
given  out  of  his  exchequer  2,500/.  sterling  for  forts, 
and  800/.  to  be  laid  out  in  presents  to  the  Indians; 
and  that  he  had  also  settled  a salary  of  300/.  on  a 
chief  justice,  and  150/.  on  the  attorney-general,  who 
were  both  notv  arrived  Fere. 

The  tire  of  contention,  which  had  lately  appeared 
in  the  tumultuous  elections,  blazed  out  afresh  in  the 
house.  N icoll,  the  late  counsellor,  got  himself  elected 
for  Suffolk,  and  was  in  hopes  of  being  seated  in  the 
chair : but  Abraham  Governeur  was  chosen  speaker. 
Several  members  contended,  that  he,  being  an 
alien,  was  unqualified  for  that  station.  To  this  it 
was  answered,  that  he  was  in  the  province  in  the 
year  1683,  at  the  time  of  passing  an  act  to  natural- 
ise all  the  free  inhabitants,  professing  the  Christian 
religion ; and  that  for  this  reason,  the  same  ob- 
jection against  him  had  been  over-ruled  at  the  last 
assembly.  In  return  for  this  attack,  Governeur  dis- 
puted Nicoll’s  right  to  sit  as  a member  of  that  house  ; 
and  succeeded  in  a resolve,  that  he  and  Mr.  Wes- 
sels,  who  had  been  returned  for  Albany,  were  both 
unqualified,  according  to  the  late  act,  they  being 
neither  of  them  residents  in  the  respective  counties 
for  which  they  were  chosen.  This  occasioned  an 
imprudent  secession  of  seven  members,  who  had 
joined  the  interest  of  Mr.  Nicoll;  which  gave  their 
adversaries  an  opportunity  to  expel  them,  and  in- 
troduce others  in  their  stead. 

Among  the  first  opposers  of  Captain  Leisler,  none 
was  more  considerable  than  Mr.  Livingston.  The 
measures  of  the  convention  at  Albany  were  very 
much  directed  by  his  advice ; and  he  was  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  his  adversaries,  because  he  was  a man 
of  sense  and  resolution,  two  qualifications  rarely  to 
be  found  united  in  one  person  at  that  period.  Mr. 
Livingston’s  intimacy  with  the  late  earl  had,  till 
this  time,  been  his  defence  against  the  rage  of  the 
party  which  he  had  formerly  opposed;  but  as  that 
lord  was  now  dead,  and  Mr.  Livingston’s  conduct 
in  council,  in  favour  of  Colonel  Smith,  had  given 
fresh  provocation  to  his  enemies,  they  were  fully 
bent  upon  hi9  destruction.  It  was  in  execution  of 
this  scheme,  that  as  soon  as  the  disputed  elections 
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were  jver,  the  house  proceeded  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  public  accounts,  which  they  partly  began  at 
the  late  assembly. 

The  pretence  was,  that  he  refused  to  account  for 
the  public  monies  he.  had  formerly  received  out  of  the 
excise;  upon  which,  a committee  of  both  houses  ad- 
vised the  passing  a bill  to  confiscate  his  estate,  unless 
he  agreed  to  account  by  a certain  day.  But  instead 
of  this,  an  act  was  afterwards  passed  to  oblige  him  to 
account  for  a sum  amounting  to  near  18,000/.  While 
this  matter  was  transacting,  a new  complaint  was 
forged,  and  he  was  summoned  before  another  com- 
mittee of  both  houses,  relating  to  his  procuring  the  five 
nations  to  signify  their  desire  that  he  should  be  sent 
home  to  solicit  their  affairs.  The  criminality  of  this 
charge  could  only  be  seen  by  his  enemies.  Besides, 
there  was  no  evidence  to  support  it,  and  therefore 
the  committee  required  him  to  purge  himself  by  his 
own  oath.  Mr.  Livingston,  who  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  English  law  and  liberty  than  to 
countenance  a practice  so  odious,  rejec  ted  the  inso- 
lent demand  with  disdain ; upon  which  the  house, 
by  the  advice  of  the  committee,  addressed  the  lieut.- 
governor,  to  pray  his  majesty  to  remove  him  from 
his  office  of  secretary  of  Indian  affairs,  and  that  the 
governor,  in  the  meantime,  would  suspend  him  from 
the.  exercise  of  his  commission.  Mr.  Livingston's 
reason  for  not  accounting  was  truly  unanswerable; 
his  books  and  vouchers  were  taken  into  the  hands 
of  the  government,  and  detained  from  him. 

It  was  at  this  favourable  conjuncture  that  Jacob 
Leisler’s  petition  to  the  king,  and  his  majesty’s  let- 
ter to  the  late  earl  of  Bellamont,  W’ere  laid  before 
the  assembly.  Leisler,  displeased  with  the  report 
of  the  lords  of  trade,  that  his  father  and  his  brother, 
Milborne,  had  suffered  according  to  law,  laid  his 
case  before  the  parliament,  and  obtained  an  act  to 
reverse  the  attainder.  After  which,  he  applied  to 
the  king,  complaining  that  his  father  had  disbursed 
about  4,000/.,  in  purchasing  arms  and  forwarding 
the  revolution;  in  consequence  of  which  he  procured 
the  following  letter  to  Lord  Bellamont,  dated  at 
Whitehall  the  6th  of  February,  1699 — 1700. 

“ My  Lord, — The  king  being  moved  upon  the 
petition  of  Mr.  Jacob  Leisler,  and  having  a gracious 
sense  of  his  father’s  services  and  sufferings,  and  the 
ill  circumstances  the  petitioner  is  thereby  reduced 
to,  his  majesty  is  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  same  be 
transmitted  to  your  lordship,  and  that  you  recom- 
mend his  case  to  the  general  assembly  of  New 
York,  being  the  only  place  where  he  can  be  relieved, 
and  the  prayer  of  his  petition  complied  with. 

“ I am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s 

“ Most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

“ Jersey.” 

As  soon  as  this  letter  and  the  petition  were  brought 
into  the  house,  the  sum  of  1,000/.  was  ordered  to  be 
levied  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Leisler,  as  well  as  several 
sums  for  other  persons,  by  a bill  for  paying  the  debts 
of  the  government;  which,  nevertheless,  did  not 
pass  into  a law  till  the  next  session.  Every  thing 
that  was  done  at  this  meeting  of  the  assembly,  which 
continued  till  the  18th  of  October,  was  under  the*in- 
fluence  of  a party  spirit ; and  nothing  can  be  a fuller 
evidence  of  it  than  an  incorrect,  impertinent,  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty,  which  Was  drawn  up  by  the 
house  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  signed  by  four- 
teen of  the  members.  It  contains  a tedious  narra- 
tive of  their  proceedings  relating  to  the  disputed 
elections,  and  concludes  with  a little  incense,  to 
regale  some  of  the  then  principal  agents  in  the  pub- 
lic affairs,  in  these  words  : 


“This  necessary  account  of  ourselves  and  out  un- 
happy divisions,  which  we  honed  the  moderation  of 
our  lieut.-governor,  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
William  Attwood,  Esq.  our  chiefjustice,  and  Thomas 
Weaver,  Esq.  your  majesty’s  collector  and  receiver- 
general,  might  have  healed,  we  lay  before  your  ma- 
jesty with  all  humility,  and  deep  sense  of  your  ma- 
jesty’s goodness  to  us,  lately  expressed  in  sending 
over  so  excellent  a person  to  be  our  chief  justice.” 

The  news  of  the  king’s  having  appointed  Lord 
Cornbury  to  succeed  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  so 
strongly  animated  the  hopes  of  the  Anti-Leislerian 
party,  that  about  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1702,  Nicholas  Bayard  promoted  several  addresses 
to  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  Lord  Cornbury, 
which  were  subscribed  at  a tavern  kept  by  one 
Hutchins,  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  that  to  his  majesty  they  assured  him,  “ That  the 
late  differences  were  not  grounded  on  a regard  to 
his  interest,  but  the  corrupt  designs  of  those  who 
laid  hold  on  an  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves  by 
the  spoils  of  their  neighbours.”  The  petition  to  the 
parliament  says,  that  Leisler  and  his  adherents 
gained  the  fort,  at  the  revolution,  without  any  oppo- 
sition ; that  he  oppressed  and  imprisoned  the  people 
without  cause,  plundered  them  of  their  goods,  and 
compelled  them  to  fiee  their  country,  though  they 
were  well  affected  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  That 
the  Earl  of  Bellamont  appointed  indigent  sheriffs, 
who  returned  such  members  to  the  assembly  as  were 
unduly  elected,  and  in  his  lordship’s  esteem.  That 
he  suspended  many  from  the  board  of  council,  who 
were  faithful  servants  of  the  crown,  introducing  his 
own  tools  in  their  stead.  Nay  they  denied  the  au- 
thority of  the  late  assembly,  and  added,  that  the  house 
had  bribed  both  the  lieut.-governor  and  the  chief 
justice  ; the  one  to  pass  their  bills,  the  other  to  de- 
fend the  legality  of  their  proceedings.  A third  ad- 
dress was  prepared  to  be  presented  to  Lord  Corn- 
burv,  to  congratulate  his  arrival,  as  well  to  pre- 
possess him  in  their  favour,  as  to  prejudice  him 
against  the  opposite  party. 

Nothing  could  have  a more  natural  tendency  to 
excite  the  wrath  of  the  lieut.-governor,  wnd  the  re- 
venge of  the  council  and  assembly,  than  the  reflec- 
tions contained  in  those  several  addresses.  Nanfan 
had  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  them  than  he 
summoned  Hutchins  to  deliver  them  up  to  him,  and 
upon  his  refusal  committed  him  to  jail,  on  the  19th 
of  January;  the  next  day  Nicholas  Bayard,  Rip 
Van  Dam,  Philip  French,  and  Thomas  Wenham, 
hot  with  party  zeal,  sent  an  imprudent  address  to 
the  lieut.-governor,  boldly  justifying  the  legality  of 
the  address,  and  demanding  his  discharge  out  of 
custody.  We  have  before  observed,  that  upon 
Sloughter’s  arrival  in  1691,  an  act  was  passed,  to 
recognise  the  right  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  province.  At  the 
end  of  that  law',  a clause  was  added  in  these  words : 
“ That  whatsoever  person  or  persons  shall,  by  any 
manner  of  ways,  or  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
endeavour,  by  force  of  arms  or  otherwise,  to  disturb 
the  peace,  good  and  quiet  of  their  majesties’  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  now  established,  shall  be  deemed  and 
esteemed  as  rebels  and  traitors  unto  their  majesties, 
and  incur  the  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as 
the  laws  of  England  have  for  such  offences  made 
and  provided.”  Under  pretext  of  this  law,  wrhich 
Bayard  himself  had  been  personally  concerned  in 
enacting,  Mr.  Nanfan  issued  a warrant  for  commit- 
ting him  to  jail  as  a traitor  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1702  ; and  lest  the  mob  should  interpose,  a company 
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of  soldiers  for  a week  after  constantly  guarded  the 

^Through  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of%Lord 
Cornbury’s  arrival,  Mr.  Nanfan  chose  to  bring  the 
prisoner  to  his  trial  as  soon  as  possible;  and  tor 
that  purpose  issued  a commission  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, on  the  12th  of  February,  to  William  Attwood 
the  chief  justice,  and  Abraham  de  Peyster  and  Ro- 
bert Walters,  who  were  the  puisne  judges  of  the 
supreme  court;  and  not  long  after  Bayard  was  ar- 
raigned, indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  of  high  trea- 
son Several  reasons  were  afterwards  ottered  in 
arrest  of  judgment;  but  as  the  prisoner  was  un- 
fortunately in  the  hands  of  an  enraged  party,  Attwood 
overruled  what  was  offered,  and  condemned  him  to 
death  on  the  16th  of  March. 

• Bayard  applied  to  Mr.  Nanfan  for  a reprieve,  till 
his  majesty’s  pleasure  might  be  known ; and  ob- 
tained it,  not  without  great  difficulty,  nor  till  after  a 

seeming  confession  of  guilt  was  extorted.  Hutchins, 

who  was  also  convicted,  was  bailed  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  forty  pieces  of  eight  to  the  sheriff ; but 
Bayard,  who  refused  to  procure  him  the  gift  of  a 
farm  of  about  1,500*.  value,  was  not  released  from 
his  confinement  till  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  who  not  only  gave  his  consent  to  an  act  for 
reversing  the  late  attainders,  but  procured  the  queen’s 
confirmation  of  it,  upon  their  giving  security  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  Sir  Edward  Northey,  not  to 
bring  any  suits  against  those  who  were  concerned 
in  their  prosecution;  which  the  attorney-general 
thought  proper,  as  the  act  ordained  all  the  proceed- 
ings to  be  obliterated. 

After  these  trials,  Nanfan  erected  a court  of  ex- 
chequer, and  again  convened  the  assembly,  who 
thanked  him  for  his  late  measures,  and  passed  an 
act  to  outlaw  Philip  French,  and  Thomas  Wenham, 
who  absconded  from  Bayard’s  commitment ; another 
to  augment  the  number  of  representatives,  and  se- 
veral others— which  were,  all  but  one,  afterwards  re- 
pealed by  Queen  Anne.  During  this  session,  Lord 
Combury  being  daily  expected,  the  lieut.-governor 
suspended  Mr.  Livingston  from  his  seat  in  council, 
and  thus  continued  to  abet  Leisler’s  party  to  the 
end  of  his  administration. 

Lord  Cornbury’s  arrival  opened  a new  scene. 
His  father,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  late  abdicated  king,  and  always  refused 
the  oaths  both  to  King  William  and  Queen  Anne. 
But  the  son  recommended  himself  at  the  revolution, 
bv  apnearing  very  early  for  the  prince  of  Orange, 
being1  one  of  the  first  officers  that  deserted  King 
James’s  army.  King  William,  in  gratitude  for  his 
services,  gave  him  a commission  for  this  govern- 
ment, which  upon  the  death  of  the  king  was  renewed 
by  Queen  Anne,  who  at  the  same  time  appointed 
him  to  the  chief  command  of  New  Jersey,  the  go- 
vernment of  which  the  proprietors  had  lately  sur- 
rendered into  her  hands.  As  Lord  Combury  came 
to  this  province  in  very  indigent  circumstances, 
hunted  out  of  England  by  a host  of  hungry  creditors, 
he  was  bent  upon  getting  as  much  money  as  he 
could  squeeze  out  of  the  purses  of  an  impoverished 
people.  His  talents  were,  perhaps,  not  superior  to 
the  most  inconsiderable  of  his  predecessors ; but  in 
his  zeal  for  the  church  he  was  surpassed  by  none. 
With  these  bright  qualifications  he  began  his  ad- 
ministration on  the  3d  of  May,  1702,  assisted  by  a 
council  consisting  of  the  following  members  : — 
William  Attwood,  William  Smith,  Peter  Schuyler, 
Abraham  de  Peyster,  Samuel  Staatt,  Robert  Wal- 
ters Thomas  Weaver,  Sampson  Shelton  Broughton, 


Wolfgang  William  Romar,  William  Lawrence, 
Gerardus  Beekman,  Rip  Van  Dam. 

His  lordship  without  the  least  disguise  espousing 
the  anti-Leislerian  faction,  Attwood,  the  chief  jus- 
tice, and  Weaver,  who  acted  in  quality  of  solicitor- 
general,  thought  proper  to  retire  from  his  frowns  to 
Virginia,  whence  they  sailed  to  England;  the  former 
concealing  himself  under  the  name  of  Jones,  wane 
the  latter  called  himself  Jackson.  Col.  Heathcote 
and  Doctor  Bridges  succeeded  in  their  places  at  the 
council  board. 

The  following  summer  was  remarkable  tor  an  un- 
common mortality,  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  makes  a grand  epoch  among  the 
inhabitants,  distinguished  by  the  “time  of  the  great 
sickness.”  The  fever  killed  almost  every  patient 
seized  with  it,  and  was  brought  here  in  a vessel, 
from  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies,  an  island  re- 
markable for  contagious  diseases.  On  this  occasion 
Lord  Combury  had  his  residence  and  court  at  Ja- 
maica, a pleasant  village  on  Long  Island,  distant 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  city.  . 

The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  consisted  at  that,  time 
partly  of  original  Dutch  planters,  but  mostly  of 
New  England  emigrants,  encouraged  to  settle  there 
after  the  surrender  by  the  Duke  of  York’s  conditions 
for  plantations,  one  of  which  was  in  these  words : 

“ That  every  township  should  be  obliged  to  pay  their 
own  ministers,  according  to  such  agreements  as  they 
should  make  with  them  ; the  minister  being  elected 
by  the  major  part  of  the  householders  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town.”  These  people  had  erected  an 
edifice  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  enjoyed  a hand- 
some donation  of  a parsonage-house  and  glebe,  for 
the  use  of  their  minister  After  the  ministry  act 
was  passed  bv  Col.  Fletcher,  in  1693,  a few  Episco- 
palians crept 'into  the  town,  and  viewed  the  Presby- 
terian church  with  a jealous  eye.  The  town  vote, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  building  had  been  erected, 
contained  no  clause  to  prevent  its  being  hereafter 
engrossed  by  anv  other  sect.  The  episcopal  party, 
who  knew  this,  formed  a design  of  seizing  the  edifice 
for  themselves,  which  they  shortly  after  carried  into 
execution,  by  entering  the  church  between  the 
morning  and  evening  service,  while  the  Presbyterian 
minister  and  his  congregation  were  in  perfect  se- 
curity, unsuspicious  of  the  zeal  of  their  adversaries 
and  a fraudulent  ejectment  on  a day  consecrated  to 

sacred  rest.  . „ , 

Great  outrage  ensued  among  the  people,  tor  tne 
contention  was  animating  and  important.  Ihe  ori- 
ginal proprietors  of  the  house  tore  up  the  seats,  and 
afterwards  got  the  key  and  the  possession  of  the 
church,  which  were  shortly  after  again  taxon  from 
them  bv  force  and  violence.  In  these  controversies 
the  governor  abetted  the  episcopal  zealots,  and  ha- 
rassed the  others  by  numberless  prosecutions,  heavy 
fine*  and  long  imprisonments;  through  fear  of 
which  manv,  who  had  been  active  in  the  dispute, 
fled  out  of  the  province.  Lord  Cornbury’s  situation 
should  have  prevented  him  from  taking  part  in  so 
ignominious  a quarrel ; but  his  lordship’s  sense  of 
honour  and  justice  was  as  weak  and  indelicate  as 
his  bigotry  was  violent  and  uncontrolable ; and 
hence  we  find  him  guilty  of  an  act  implicating  a 
number  of  vices,  which  no  man  could  have  perpe- 
trated without  violence  to  the  very  slightest  remains 
of  generosity  and  justice.  When  his  excellency  re- 
tired to  Jamaica,  one  Hubbard,  ^e  Pres  y eria 
minister,  lived  in  the  best  house  m the  town.  His 
lordship  begged  the  loan  of  it  for  the  use of : hu town 
family,  and  the  clergyman  put  himselt  to  no  small 
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inconvenience  to  favour  the  governor’s  request; 
but  iu  return  for  the  generous  benefaction,  his  lord- 
ehip  perfidiously  delivered  the  parsonage-house  into 
the  hands  of  the  episcopal  party,  and  encouraged 
one  Cardwell,  the  sheriff,  a mean  fellow  who  after- 
wards put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  seize  upon  the 
glebe,  which  he  surveyed  into  lots  and  farmed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  episcopal  church.  These  tyrannical 
measures  justly  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  in- 
jured sufferers,  and  that  again  the  more  embittered 
his  lordship  against  them.  They  resented,  and  he 
prosecuted ; nor  did  he  confine  his  pious  rage  to 
the  people  of  Jamaica.  He  detested  all  who  were 
of  the  same  denomination ; nay,  averse  to  every 
sect  except  his  own,  he  insisted  that  neither  the 
ministers  Dor  schoolmasters  of  the  Dutch,  the  most 
numerous  persuasion  in  the  province,  had  a right  to 
pieajh  or  instruct  without  his  licence;  and  some  of 
them  tamely  submitted  to  his  unauthoritative  rule 
While  his  excellency  was  exerting  his  bigotry, 
during  the  summer  season,  at  Jamaica,  the  elections 
were  carrying  on  with  great  heat,  for  an  assembly 
which  met  him  at  that  village,  in  the  fall.  It  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  party  which  had  been  borne 
down  by  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  and  his  kinsman  ; 
and  hence  we  find  Philip  French,  who  had  lately 
been  outlawed,  was  returned  a representative  for 
New  York,  aud  William  Nicoll  elected  into  the 
speaker’s  chain  Several  extracts  from  his  lord- 
ship’s speech  are  laid  before  the  reader,  as  a speci- 
men of  his  temper  and  designs.  “ It  was  an  ex- 
treme surprise  to  me  (says  his  lordship)  to  find  this 
province,  at  my  landing  at  New  York,  in  such  a con- 
▼ulsion  as  must  unavoidably  have  occasioned  its  ruin, 
if  it  had  been  suffered  to  go  on  a little  longer.  The 
many  complaints  that  were  brought  to  me  against 
the  persons  I found  here  in  power,  sufficiently 
proved  against  them,  and  the  miserable  accounts  I 
had  of  the  condition  of  our  frontiers,  made  me  think 
it  convenient  to  delay  my  meeting  you  in  general 
assembly,  till  I could  inform  myself  in  some  measure 
of  the  condition  of  this  province,  that  I might  be 
able  to  offer  to  your  consideration  some  few  of  those 
things  which  will  he  necessary  to  be  done  forthwith 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.” 

He  then  recommends  their  fortifying  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  the  frontiers;  adding,  that  he  found 
the  soldiers  naked  and  unarmed:  after  which  he 
proposes  a militia  bill,  the  erection  of  public  schools 
and  an  examination  of  the  provincial  debts  and  ac- 
counts: and  not  only  promises,  to  make  a faithful 
application  of  the  monies  to  be  raised,  but  that  he 
would  render  them  an  account  The  whole  speech 
is  sweetened  with  this  gracious  conclusion  : “ Now 
gentlemen.  I have  no  more  to  trouble  you  with,  but 
to  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  great  queen  of  Eno-. 
land,  my  mistress,  that  you  may  safely  depend  upon 
all  the  protection  that  good  and  faithful  subjects  can 
desire  or  expect  from  a sovereign,  whose  greatest 
delight  is  the  welfare  of  her  people,  under  whose 
auspicious  reign  we  are  sure  to  enjoy  what  no  nation 
jn  worW  dares  claim  but  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land; I mean,  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  best  reli- 
gion in  the  world,  the  full  possession  of  all  lawful 
liberty,  and  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  our  free- 
holds and  properties.  These  are  some  of  the  many 
benefits  which  I take  the  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
vince to  be  well  entitled  to  by  the  laws  of  England ; 
and  I am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you,  that 
as  long  as  I have  the  honour  to  serve  the  queen  in 
tlie  government  of  this  province,  those  laws  shall  be 
„put  in  execution,  according  to  the  intent  with  which 


they  were  made;  that  is,  for  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  the  people,,  and  not  for  their  oppression 
I heartily  rejoice  to  see,  that  the  free  choice  of  the 
people  has  fallen  upon  gentlemen,  whose  constant 
fidelity  to  the  crown,  and  unwearied  application  to 
the  good  of  their  country,  is  so  universally  known.’* 
I he  house  echoed  back  an  address  of  high  com- 
pliment to  his  lordship,  declaring,  “ That,  being 
deeply  sensible  of  the  misery  and  calamity  the  coun- 
try lay  under  at  his  arrival,  they  were  not  suffici- 
ently able  to  express  the  satisfaction  they  had,  both 
in  their  relief  and  their  deliverer.” 

Well  pleased  with  a governor  who  headed  their 
the  assembly  granted  him  all  his  requests; 
was  raised,  for  the  support  of  180  men,  to 
defend  their  frontiers— besides  2,000*.  more,  as  a 
present  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  voy- 
age. The  queen,  by  her  letter  of  the  20th  of  April, 
in  the  next  year,  forbad  any  such  donations  for  the 
future.  It  is  observable,  that  though  the  county  of 
Dutchess  had  no  representatives  at  this  assembly, 
yet  such  was  then  tne  known  indigence  of  that  now 
populous  and  flourishing  county,  that  but  18*.  were 
apportioned  for  their  quota  of  these  levies. 

Besides  the  acts  above-mentioned,  the  house 
brought  up  a militia  bill,  and  continued  the  revenue 
to  the  1st  of  May,  1709;  and  a law  passed  to  esta- 
blish a grammar-school,  according  to  his  lordship’s 
recommendation.  Besides  the  great  harmony  that 
subsisted  between  the  governor  and  his  assembly, 
there  was  nothing  remarkable,  except  two  resolu- 
tions against  the  court  of  chancery,  moved  by  Mr. 
Nanfan,  occasioned  by  a petition  of  several  disapl 
pointed  suitors,  who  were  displeased  with  a decree, 
ihe  resolutions  were  in  these  words:  “ That  the 
setting  up  a court  of  equity  in  this  colony,  without 
consent  of  general  assembly,  is  an  innovation  with* 
out  any  former  precedent,  inconvenient,  and  con- 
trary to  the  English  law.”  And  again : “ That  the 
court  of  chancery,  as  lately  erected,  and  managed 
here  was  and  is  unwarrantable,  a great  oppression 
to  the  subject,  of  pernicious  example  and  conse- 
quence ; that  all  proceedings,  orders,  and  decrees 
in  the  same,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  declared 
null  and  void  ; and  that  a bill  be  brought  in  accord- 
ing to  these  two  resolutions,”  which  was  done;  but 
though  his  lordship  was  by  no  means  disinclined  to 
fix  contempt  on  Nanfan’s  administration,  yet  as  this 
bill  would  diminish  his  own  power,  himself  being 
the  chancellor,  the  matter  was  never  moved  farther 
than  to  the  order  for  the  ingrossment  of  the  bill 
upon  the  second  reading. 

Though  a war  was  proclaimed  by  England  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1702,  against  France  and  Spain;  yet,  as 
the  five  nations  had  entered  into  a treaty  of  neutral- 
ity with  the  French  in  Canada,  this  province,  in- 
stead of  being  harassed  on  its  borders  by  the  enemy 
carried  on  a trade  very  advantageous  to  all  those 
who  were  concerned  in  it.  The  governor,  however 
continued  his  solicitations  for  money  with  unremit- 
ted importunity;  and  by  alarming  the  assembly 
which  met  in  April,  1703,  with  his  expectation  of  an 
attack  by  sea,  1,500*.  were  raised,  under  pretence 
of  erecting  two  batteries  at  the  Narrows;  which 
instead  of  being  employed  for  that  use,  his  lordship, 
notwithstanding  the  province  had  expended  22,000*. 
during  the  late  peace,  ventuied  to  appropriate  to 
his  private  advantage.  But  while  he  was  robbing 
the  public,  he  consented  to  several  laws  for  the 
emolument  of  the  clergy. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  extraordinary  saga- 
city of  the  house,  or  their  presumption  that  his  lord 
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ship  was  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, that  after  voting  the  above  sum  for  the  bat- 
teries, they  added,  that  it  should  be  “ for  no  other 
use  whatsoever,”  is  left  for  the  reader  to  determine. 
It  is  certain  they  now  began  to  see  the  danger  of 
throwing  the  public  money  into  the  hands  of  a re- 
ceiver-general appointed  by  the  crown,  from  whence 
the-  governor,  by  his  warrants,  might  draw  it  at  his 
pleasure.  To  this  cause  we  must  assign  it,  that  in 
an  address  to  his  lordship,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1703, 
they  desire  and  insist,  that  some  proper  and  suffi- 
“ cient  person  might  be  commissioned  treasurer,  for 
the  receiving  and  paying  such  monies  nowr  intended 
to  be  raised  for  the  public  use,  as  a means  to  ob- 
struct misapplications  for  the  future.”  Another 
address  was  sent  home  to  the  queen,  complaining  of 
the  ill  state  of  the  revenue,  through  the  frauds  which 
had  formerly  been  committed,  the  better  to  facilitate 
the  important  design  of  having  a treasurer  depend- 
ent on  the  assembly.  The  success  of  these  measures 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Though  the  frontiers  enjoyed  the  profoundest 
tranquillity  all  the  next  winter,  and  1,3001.  had 
been  expended  in  supporting  100  fuzileers  about 
Albany,  besides  the  four  independent  companies  in 
the  pay  of  the  crown,  yet  his  excellency  demanded 
provisions  for  150  men,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
assembly,  in  April,  1704.  The  house  having  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  several  sums  of  eighteen  and 
thirteen  hundred  pounds,  lately  raised  for  the  public 
service,  had  been  prodigally  expended  or  embezzled, 
prudently  declined  any  further  aids,  till  they  were 
satisfied  that  no  misapplication  had  been  made.  For 
this  purpose  they  appointed  a committee,  who  re- 
ported that  there  was  a balance  of  near  1,0001.  due 
to  the  colony.  His  lordship,  who  had  hitherto  been 
treated  with  great  complaisance,  took  offence  at  this 
parsimonious  scrutiny,  and  ordered  the  assembly  to 
attend  him;  when,  after  the  example  of  Fletcher, 
whom,  excepting  his  superior  activity,  his  lordship 
mostly  resembled,  he  made  an  angry  speech,  in 
which  he  charges  them  with  innovations  never  at- 
tempted by  their  predecessors,  and  hopes  they  would 
not  force  him  to  exert  “ certain  powers”  vested  in 
him  by  the  queen.  But  what  he  more  particularly 
took  notice  of,  was  their  insisting  in  several  late 
bills,  upon  the  title  of  “ general  assembly,”  and  a 
saving  of  the  “ rights  of  the  house,”  in  a resolution 
agreeing  to  an  amendment  for  preventing  delay ; 
with  respect  to  which,  his  lordship  used  these  words  : 
“ I know  of  ho  right  that  you  have  as  an  assembly, 
out  such  as  the  queen  is  pleased  to  allow  you.”  As 
to  the  vote,  by  which  they  found  a balance  due  to 
the  colony  of  9131.  15s.,  “ it  is  true,”  (says  his  lord- 
ship),  “ the  queen  is  pleased  to  command  me,  in  her 
instructions,  to  permit  the  assembly,  from  time  to 
time,  to  view  and  examine  the  accounts  of  money, 
or  value  of  money,  disposed  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
made  by  them ; but  you  can  in  no  wise  meddle  with 
that  money ; but  if  you  find  any  misapplication  of 
any  of  that  money,  you  ought  to  acquaint  me  with 
it,  that  I may  take  care  to  see  those  mistakes  recti- 
fied, which  I shall  certainly  do.” 

The  house  bore  these  rebukes  with  the  utmost 
passiveness,  contenting  themselves  with  little  else 
than  a general  complaint  of  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue,  which  became  thp  subject  of  their  parti- 
cular consideration  in  the  autumn.  The  governor,  on 
the  one  hand,  then  proposed  an  additional  duty  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  cfertain  goods  not  immediately  im- 
ported from  Europe,  to  which  the  assembly,  on  the 
other,  was  utterly  averse,  and  as  soon  as  they  re- 


solved against  it,  the  very  printer,  clerk,  and  door- 
keeper, were  denied  the  payment  of  their  salaries. 
Several  other  demands  being  made  for  the  public 
debts,  the  house  resolved  to  address  his  lordship  for 
an  exact  account  of  the  revenue ; which,  together 
wuth  their  refusal  to  admit  the  council’s  amendment 
of  a money  bill,  gave  him  such  high  provocation, 
that  he  was  induced  to  dissolve  an  assembly,  whose 
prodigal  liberality  had  justly  exposed  them  to  the 
resentment  of  the  people.  The  new  assembly,  which 
met  on  the  14th  of  June,  1705,  neglected  the  affair 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  additional  duty,  though  his 
lordship  strongly  recommended  them  both.  Among 
the  principal  acts  passed  at  this  meeting,  is  that  for 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  who  were  entitled  to  the 
salaries  formerly  established  by  Colonel  Fletcher; 
which,  though  less  than  his  lordship  recommended, 
was,  doubtless,  a grateful  offering  to  his  unceasing 
zeal  lor  the  church,  manifested  in  a part  of  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  these  words: 
“ The  difficulties  which  some  very  worthy  ministers 
of  the  church  of  England  have  met  with,  in  getting 
the  maintenance  settled  upon  them  by  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly  of  this  province,  passed  in  the 
year  1693,  moves  me  to  propose  to  you  the  passing 
an  act,  explanatory  of  the  forementioned  act,  that 
those  worthy  good  men,  who  have  ventured  to  come 
so  far,  for  the  service  of  God  in  his  church,  and  the 
good  and  edification  of  the  people,  to  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  may  not  for  the  future  be  vexed,  as 
some  of  them  have  been ; but  may  enjoy  in  quiet 
that  maintenance  which  was  by  a law  provided  for 
them.  I farther  recommended  to  you,  the  passing 
of  an  act  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  some 
ministers,  in  some  of  the  towns  at  the  east  end  of 
Long  Island,  where  I do  not  find  any  provision  has 
been  yet  made  for  propagating  religion.” 

The  harbour  being  wholly  unfortified,  a French 
privateer  actually  entered  it  in  1705,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  into  great  consternation.  The  assembly, 
at  their  session  in  June,  the  next  year,  were  not 
disinclined,  through  the  importunity  of  the  people, 
to  put  the  city  in  a better  posture  of  defence  for  the 
future;  but  being  fully  convinced,  by  his  lordship’s 
embezzlement  of  1,500/.,  formerly  raised  for  two 
batteries  at  the  Narrows,  and  near  1,000/.  levied 
for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  that  he  was  no 
more  to  be  trusted  with  public  monies,  offered  a bill 
for  raising  3,000/.  for  fortifications,  appointing  that 
sum  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a private  per- 
son of  their  own  nomination  ; but  his  excellency  did 
not  pass  ittill  their  next  rheeting  in  the  autumn,  when 
he  informed  them  that  he  had  received  the  queen’s 
command,  “ to  permit  the  general  assembly  to  name 
their  own  treasurer,  when  they  raised  extraordinary 
supplies  for  particular  uses,  and  which  are  no  part 
of  the  standing  and  constant  revenue  ; the  treasurer 
being  accountable  to  the  three  branches  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  the  governor  always  acquainted  with 
the  occasion  of  issuing  such  warrants.” 

His  lordship’s  renewing  the  proposal  of  raising 
fortifications  at  the  Narrows,  which  he  had  himself 
hitherto  scandalously  prevented,  is  a proof  of  his  ex- 
cessive eff  rontery  and  contempt  of  the  people ; and 
the  neglect  of  the  house  to  take  the  least  notice, 
either  of  that  matter  or  the  revenue,  occasionefl 
another  dissolution. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  transactions  of  the  new 
assembly,  which  did  not  meet  till  ihe  year  1708,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  account 
of  a memorable  proof  of  that  persecuting  spirit,  which 
influenced  Lord  Cornbury’s  whole  administration 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York  consisted 
at  this  time  of  Dutch  Calvinists,  upon  the  plan  of  the 
church  of  Holland — French  refugees,  on  the  Geneva 
model— a few  English  Episcopalians — and  a still 
smaller  number  of  English  and  Irish  Presbyterians, 
who  having  neither  a minister  nor  a church,  used 
to  assemble  themselves  every  Sunday  at  a private 
house,  for  the  worship  of  God.  Such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances when  Francis  M'Kemie  and  John  Hamp- 
ton, two  Presbyterian  ministers,  arrived  in  January, 
1707.  As  soon  as  Lord  Cornbury,  who  hated  the 
whole  persuasion,  heard  that  the  Dutch  had  con- 
sented to  M‘Kemie’s  preaching  in  their  church,  he 
arbitrarily  forbad  it;  so  that  the  public  worship  on 
the  next  sabbath  was  performed  with  open  doors  at 
a private  house.  Mr.  Hampton  preached  the  same 
day  at  the  Presbyterian  church  in  New  Town,  dis- 
tant a few  miles  from  the  city.  At  that  village  both 
these  ministers  were  two  or  three  days  after  appre- 
hended by  Cardwel  the  sheriff,  pursuant  to  his  lord- 
ship’s warrant  for  preaching  without  his  licence. 
From. hence  they  were  led  in  triumph  a circuit  of 
several  miles  through  Jamaica  to  New  York.  They 
appeared  before  his  lordship  with  an  undaunted 
courage,  and  had  a conference  with  him,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  lordship  ex- 
celled in  the  character  of  a savage  bigot,  or  an  ill- 
mannerly  tyrant.  The  ministers  were  no  lawyers, 
or  they  would  not  have  founded  their  justification  on 
the  supposed  extent  of  the  English  act  of  toleration. 
They  knew  not  that  the  ecclesiastical  statutes  had 
no  relation  to  this  colony,  and  that  its  religious  state 
consisted  in  a perfect  parity  between  protestants  of 
all  denominations.  They  erroneously  supposed  that 
all  the  penal  laws  extended  to  this  province,  and 
relied  for  their  defence  on  the  toleration,  offering 
testimonials  for  their  having  complied  with  the  act 
of  parliament  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  pro- 
mised to  certify  the  house,  in  which  M‘Kemie  had 
preached,  to  the  next  sessions.  His  lordship’s  dis- 
course with  them  was  the  more  ridiculous,  because 
he  had  Bickley,  the  attorney-general,  to  assist  him. 
Against  the  extension  of  the  statute,  they  insisted 
that  the  penal  laws  were  limited  to  England,  and  so 
also  the  toleration  act,  because  the  sole  intent  of  it 
was  to  take  away  the  penalties  formerly  established. 
But  grant  the  position,  and  the  consequence  they 
drew  from  it,  it  argues  that  his  lordship  and  Mr.  At- 
torney were  either  very  weak,  or  influenced  by 
evil  designs.  If  the  penal  laws  did  not  extend 
to  the  plantations,  then  the  prisoners  were  inno- 
cent, for  where  there  is  no  law  there  can  be  no 
transgression  ; but  according  to  these  incomparable 
sages,  if  the  penal  laws  and  the  toleration  were 
restricted  to  the  realm  of  England,  as  they  con- 
tended, then  the  poor  clergymen  for  preaching 
without  his  licence,  were  guilty  of  a heinous 
crime  against  his  private  unpublished  instructions; 
and  for  this  cause  he  issued  an  informal  precept  to 
the  sheriff  of  New  York,  for  their  commitment  to 
jail  till  further  orders.  They  continued  in  confine- 
ment, through  the  absence  of  Mompesson,  the  chief 
justice,  who  was  in  New  Jersey,  six  weeks  and  four 
days ; but  were  then  brought  before  him  by  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  Mompesson  being  a man  of  learn- 
ing in  his  profession,  and  his  lordship  now  apprised 
of  the  illegality  of  his  first  warrant,  issued  another 
on  the  very  day  of  the  teste  of  the  writ,  in  which  he 
virtually  contradicts  what  he  had  before  insisted  on  at 
his  conference  with  the  prisoners.  For  according  to 
this,  they  were  imprisoned  for  preaching  without 
being  qualified  as  the  toleration  act  required,  though 


they  had  offered  themselves  to  the  sessions  during 
their  imprisonment.  They  were  then  bailed  to  the 
next  supreme  court,  which  began  a few  days  after. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  secure  a grand  jury  for 
the  purpose,  and  among  those  who  found  the  indict- 
ment, to  their  shame  be  it  recorded,  were  several 
Dutch  and  French  protestants. 

Mr.  M'Kemie  returned  to  New  York  from  Vir- 
ginia, in  June,  and  was  now  come  to  his  trial  on  the 
indictment  found  at  the  last  court.  As  to  Mr. 
Hampton,  he  was  discharged,  no  evidence  being  of- 
fered to  the  grand  jury  against  him. 

Bickley,  the  attorney-general,  managed  the  prose- 
cution in  the  name  of  the  queen;  Reignere,  Nicoll, 
and  Jamison  appeared  for  the  defendant-  The  trial 
was  held  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  being  a cause  of 
great  expectation,  a numerous  audience  attended. 
Roger'  Mompesson  sat  on  the  bench  as  chief  justice, 
with  Robert  Milward  and  Thomas  Wenham  for  his 
assistance.  The  indictment  was  in  substance  that 
Francis  M'Kemic,  pretending  himself  to  be  a pro- 
testaAt  dissenting  minister,  contemning  and’ endea- 
vouring to  subvert  the  queen’s  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy, unlawfully  preached  without  the  governor’s 
licence  first  obtained,  in  derogation  of  the  royal  au- 
thority and  prerogative;  that  he  used  other  rites 
and  ceremonies  than  those  contained  in  the  common 
prayer  book;  and  lastly,  that  being  unqualified  by 
law  to  preach,  he  nevertheless  did  preach  at  an  ille- 
gal conventicle  ; and  both  these  last  charges  were 
laid  to  be  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  English  statutes. 
For  it  seems  that  Mr.  Attorney  was  now  of  opinion, 
that  the  penal  laws  did  extend  to  the  American 
plantations,  though  his  sentiments  were  the  very 
reverse  at  the  first  debate  before  his  excellency, 
but  Bickley  was  rather  remarkable  for  a voluble 
tongue,  than  a penetrating  head  or  much  learning. 
To  support  this  prosecution,  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  queen’s  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  the 
colonies,  and  that  it  was  delegated  to  her  noble 
cousin  the  governor;  and  hence  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  his  lordship’s  instructions  relating  to  church 
matters  had  the  force  of  law.  He,  in  the  next  place, 
contended  for  the  extension  of  the  statutes  of  uni- 
formity, and  upon  the  whole  was  pleased  to  say,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  the  jury  would  find  a verdict  for  the 
queen.  Reignere,  for  the  defendant,  insisted  that 
preaching  was  no  crime  by  the  common  law,  that 
the  statutes  of  uniformity  and  the  act  of  toleration 
did  not  extend  here,  and  that  the  governor’s  instruc- 
tions were  not  laws.  Nicoll  spoke  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  so  did  David  Jamison  ; but  M‘Kemie  con- 
cluded the  whole  defence  in  a speech,  wdiich  set  his 
capacity  in  a very  advantageous  light.  The  chief 
justice,  in  his  charge,  advised  a special  verdict,  but 
the  jury  found  no  difficulty  to  acquit  the  defendant, 
who,  through  the  shameful  partiality  of  the  court, 
was  not  discharged  from  his  recognizance  till  they 
had  illegally  extorted  all  the  fees  of  his  prosecution, 
which  together  with  his  expenses,  amounted  to  eighty- 
three  pounds  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Lord  Cornbury  was  now  daily  losing  the  favour 
of  the  people.  The  friends  of  Leisler  held  him  in 
the  utmost  abhorrence  from  the  beginning:  and 
being  all  spies  upon  his  conduct,  it  was  impossible 
for  his  lordship  to  commit  the  smallest  crime  un- 
noticed. His  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians  very 
early  increased  the  number  of  his  enemies.  The 
Dutch  too  were  fearful  of  his  religious  rage  against 
them,  as  he  disputed  their  right  to  call  and  settle 
ministers,  or  even  schoolmasters,  without  his  special 
licence.  His  excessive  avarice,  his  embezzlement 
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of  the  public  money,  and  his  sordid  refusal  to  pay 
his  private  debts,  bore  so  heavily  upon  his  reputa- 
tion, that  it  was  impossible  for  his  adherents,  either 
to  support  him  or  themselves  against  the  general 
opposition.  Such  being  the  temper  of  the  people, 
his  lordship  did  not  succeed  according  to  his  wishes 
in  the  new  assembly,  which  met  on  the  19th  of 
Lugust,  1708.  The  members  were  all  against  him, 
and  William  Nicoll  was  again  chosen  speaker. 

Among  the  several  things  recommended  to  their 
consideration,  the  affair  of  the  revenue,  which  was 
to  expire  in  May  following,  and  the  propriety  of 
making  presents  to  the  Indians  were  the  chief.  The 
house  were  not  insensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
Indian  interest,  and  of  the  infinite  arts  of  the  French 
to  seduce  them  from  our  alliance ; but  suspicious 
that  his  lordship,  who  heretofore  had  given  himself 
little  concern  about  that  matter,  was  seeking  a fresh 
opportunity  to  defraud  the  public,  they  desired  him 
to  give  them  a list  of  the  articles  of  which  the  pre- 
sents were  to  consist,  together  with  an  estimate  of 
the  charge, before  they  would  provide  for  that  donation. 

With  respect  to  the  revenue  his  lordship  was  not 
so  successful,  for  the  assembly  resolutely  refused  to 
continue  it;  though  they  consented  to  an  act  to  dis- 
charge him  from  a contract  of  250 L and  upwards, 
which  he  had  made  with  one  Hanson  for  the  public 
service.  Thomas  Byerly  was  at  that  time  collector 
and  receiver-general,  and  by  pretending  that  the 
treasury  was  exhausted,  the  debts  of  the  govern- 
ment were  unpaid.  This  gave  rise  to  many  pe- 
titions to  the  assembly  to  make  provision  for  their 
discharge.  Colonel  Schuyler,  who  had  expended 
large  sums  on  the  public  credit,  was  among  the 
principal  sufferers,  and  joined  with  several  others  in 
an  application  to  the  house,  that  Byerly  might  be 
compelled  to  account.  The  disputes  relating  to  this 
matter  toox  up  a considerable  part  of  the  session, 
and  were  litigated  with  great  heat.  Upon  the  whole, 
an  act  was  passed  for  refunding  700*.  which  had  been 
misapplied. 

The  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  grievances, 
approved  by  the  house,  shew  the  general  objections 
of  the  people  to  his  lordship’s  administration.  These 
were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  yet 
we  find  this  haughty  nobleman  subdued  by  the  opposi- 
tion against  him,  and  so  dispirited  through  indigence, 
and  the  incessant  solicitations  of  his  creditors,  that 
he  uot  only  omitted  to  justify  himself,  but  to’ shew 
even  an  impotent  resentment.  For  after  all  the 
censures  of  the  house,  he  tamely  thanked  them  for 
passing  the  bill  to  disc  harge  him  from  a small  debt, 
which  they  could  not  in  justice  have  refused.  The 
esolutions  were  in  these  words : 

“ Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  the  appointing  coroners  in  this  colony, 
without  their  being  chosen  by  the  people,  is  a griev- 
ance, and  contrary  to  law. 

“Resolved,  That  it  is,  and  always  has  been  the 
unquestionable  right  of  every  freeman  in  this  colony, 
that  he  hath  a perfect  and  entire  property  in  his 
goods  and  estate. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  imposing  and  levying  of  any 
moniej  upon  her  majesty’s  subjects  of  this  colony, 
under  any  pretence  or  colour  whatsoever,  without 
consent  in  general  assembly,  is  a grievance,  and  a 
violation  of  the  people’s  property. 

“Resolved,  That  for  any  officer  whatsoever  to 
extort  from  the  people  extravagant  and  unlimited 
fees,  or  any  money  whatsoever,  not  positively  es- 
tablished and  regulated  by  consent  in  general  as- 
sembly, is  unreasonable  and  unlawful,  a great  griev- 


ance, and  tending  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all 
property  in  this  plantation. 

“Resolved,  That  the  erecting  a court  of  equity 
without  consent  in  general  assembly  is  contrary  to 
law,  without  precedent,  and  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subjects. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  raising  of  money  for  the  go- 
vernment, or  other  necessary  charge,  by  any  tax 
impost,  or  burthen  on  goods  imported,  or  exported  ; 
or  any  clog,  or  hindrance  on  traffic  or  commerce,  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  the  expulsion  of  many, 
and  the  impoverishing  of  the  rest  of  the  planters 
freeholders,  and  inhabitants  of  this  colony  ; of  most 
pernicious  consequence,  which  if  continued  will  un- 
avoidably prove  the  ruin  of  the  colony. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  excessive  sums  of  money 
screwed  from  masters  of  vessels  trading  here,  un- 
der the  notion  of  port-charges,  visiting  the  said  ves- 
sels by  supernumerary  officers,  and  taking  extraordi 
nary  fees,  is  the  great  discouragement  of  trade,  and 
strangers  coming  amongst  us,  beyond  the  precedent 
of  any  other  port,  and  without  colour  of  law. 

“Resolved,  That  the  compelling  any  man  upon 
trial  by  a jury,  or  otherwise,  to  pay  any  fees  for  his 
prosecution,  or  any  thing  whatsoever,  unless  the 
fees  of  the  officers  whom  he  employs  for  his  neces- 
sary defence,  is  a great  grievance,  and  contrary  to 
justice.” 

Lord  Cornbury  was  no  less  obnoxious  to  the 
people  of  New  Jersey,  than  ta  those  of  New  York, 
The  assembly  of  that  province,  impatient  of  his  ty- 
ranny, drew  up  a complaint  against  him,  which  they 
sent  home  to  the  queen. 

Her  majesty  graciously  listened  to  the  cries  of 
her  injured  subjects,  divested  him  of  his  power,  and 
appointed  Lord  Lovelace  in  his  stead;  declaring 
that  she  would  not  countenance  her  nearest  relations 
in  oppressing  her  people. 

As  soon  as  this  nobleman  was  superseded,  his  credit- 
ors threw  him  into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  New 
York ; and  he  remained  there  till  the  death  of  his 
father,  when,  succeeding  to  the  earldom  of  Clarendon, 
he  returned  to  England. 

The  colonies  never  had  a governor  so  universally 
detested, nor  any  one  who  so  richly  deserved  public 
abhorrence.  In  spite  of  his  noble  descent,  his  be- 
haviour was  trifling,  mean,  and  extravagant. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  dress  himself  in 
a woman’s  habit,  and  then  to  palrole  the  fort  in 
which  he  resided.  Such  freaks  of  low  humour  ex- 
posed him  to  the  universal  contempt  of  the  people; 
but  their  indignation  was  kindled  by  his  despotic 
rule,  savage  bigotry,  insatiable  avarice,  and  injus- 
tice, not  only  to  the  public,  but  even  his  private 
creditors.  For  he  left  some  of  the  lowest  tradesmen 
in  his  employment  unsatisfied  in  their  just  demands. 

John  Lord  Lovelace,  baron  of  Hurley,  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  government  in  the  spring,  1708,  but 
did  not  arrive  here  till  the  18th  of  December  follow- 
ing. Lord  Cornbury’s  oppressive,  mean  adminis- 
tion  had  long  made  the  people  very  desirous  for  a 
change;  and  therefore  his  successor  was  received 
with  universal  joy.  Having  dissolved  the  general 
assembly  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  government, 
he  convened  a new  one  on  the  5th  of  April,  1709, 
which  consisted  of  members  of  the  same  interest 
with  the  last,  who  re-elected  William  Nicoll,  the  former 
speaker,  into  the  chair.  His  lordship  told  them,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  “that  he  had  brought 
with  him  large  supplies  of  soldiers  and  stores  o*f  war, 
as  well  as  presents  for  the  Indians,”  than  which  no- 
thing could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  people  He 
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lamented  the  greatness  of  the  provincial  debts,  and 
the  decay  of  public  credit;  but  still  recommended 
their  raising  a revenue  for  the  same  term  with  that 
established  by  the  act  in  the  11th  year  of  the  late 
reign.  He  also  pressed  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
of  the  government,  and  their  examination  of  the 
public  accounts,  “ that  it  may  be  known  (said  he) 
.what  this  debt  is,  and  that  it  may  appear  hereafter 
to  all  the  world  that  it  was  not  contracted  in  my 
time.”  This  oblique  reflection  upon  his  predeces- 
sor, who  was  nowr  ignominiously  imprisoned  by  his 
creditors,  was  displeasing  to  nobody. 

Though  the  assembly,  in  their  answer,  heartily 
congratulated  his  lordship’s  arrival,  and  thanked 
the  queen  for  her  care  of  the  province,  yet  they 
sufficiently  intimated  their  disinclination  to  raise 
the  revenue,  which  the  governor  had  requested. 
“ Our  earnest  wishes  (to  use  the  words  of  the  ad- 
dress) are,  that  suitable  measures  may  be  taken  to 
encourage  the  few  inhabitants  to  stay  in  it,  and 
others  to  come.  The  jiist  freedom  enjoyed  by  our 
neighbours  by  the  tender  indulgence  of  the  govern- 
ment, has  extremely  drained  and  exhausted  us  both 
of  people  and  stock ; whilst  a different  treatment,  the 
wrong  methods  too  long  taken,  and  severities  practised 
here,  have  averted  and  deterred  the  useful  part  of 
mankind  from  settling  and  coming  hitherto.”  To- 
wards the  close,  they  assure  him,  “ that  as  the  be- 
ginning of  his  government  gave  them  a delightful 
prospect  of  tranquillity,  so  they  were  come  with 
minds  prepared  to  consult  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  his  satisfaction.” 

The  principal  matter  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  assembly,  was  the  affair  of  the  revenue.  Lord 
Cornbury’s  conduct  had  rendered  them  utterly  averse 
to  a permanent  support  for  the  future,  and  yet  they 
were  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  the  new  governor. 
They,  however,  at  last  agreed,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
to  raise  2,500Z.  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  1st  of  May  ensuing,  1,600/.  of  which 
was  voted  to  his  excellency,  and  the  remaining  sums 
towards  a supply  of  firewood  and  candies  to  the 
several  forts  in  New  York,  Albany,  and  Schenec- 
tady ; and  for  payment  of  small  salaries  to  the 
printer,  clerk  of  the  council,  and  Indian  interpreter. 

This  new  project  of  providing,  annually,  for  the 
support  of  government,  was  contrived  to  prevent 
the  mischief,  to  which  the  long  revenues  had  for- 
merly exposed  the  colonists.  But  as  it  rendered  the 
governor,  and  all  the  other  servants  of  the  crown 
dependent  upon  the  assembly,  a rupture  between 
the  several  branches  of  the  legislature  w’ould  doubt- 
less have  ensued ; but  on  the  9th  of  May,  the  very 
day  in  which  the  vote  passed  the  house,  his  lordship 
died  of  a disorder  contracted  in  crossing  the  ferry  at 
his  first  arrival  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  lady 
remained  long  after  his  death,  soliciting  for  the  sum 
voted  to  her  husband  ; but  though  the  queen  inter- 
posed by  a letter,  in  her  behalf,  nothing  was  allowed 
till  several  years  afterwards. 

From  the  Canada  expedition,  in  1709,  to  the  arrival 
of  Governor  Burnet. 

On  the  death  of  the  governor,  the  chief  command 
devolved  upon  Richard  Ingoldsby,  the  lieut-gover- 
nor,  the  same  who  had  exercised  the  government 
several  years  before,  upon  the  decease  of  Colonel 
Slaughter.  His  short  administration  is  remarkable, 
not  lor  his  extraordinary  talents,  for  he  was  a dull 
man.  but  for  a second  fruitless  attempt  against  Ca- 
nada. Colonel  Vetch,  who  had  been  several  years 
before  at  Quebec,  and  sounded  the  river  of  St.  Law- 


rence, was  the  first  projector  of  this  enterprise. 
The  ministry  approved  of  it,  and  Vetch  arrived  io 
Boston,  and  prevailed  upon  the  New  England  colo- 
nies to  join  in  the  scheme.  After  that,  he  came  to 
New  York,  and  concerted  the  plan  of  operations 
with  Francis  Nicholson,  formerly  lieut.-governor, 
who,  at  the  request  of  Ingoldsby,  the  council,  the 
assembly,  Gurdon  Saltonstal,  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Charles  Cockin,  lieut.-governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  accepted  the  chief  command  of  the 
provincial  forces  intended  to  penetrate  into  Canada 
by  way  of  lake  Champlain.  Impoverished  as  the 
colonists  were,  the  assembly  joined  heartily  in  the 
enterprise.  It  was  at  this  juncture  the  first  act  for 
issuing  bills  of  credit  was  passed;  an  expedient 
without  which  they  could  not  have  contributed  to 
the  expedition,  the  treasury  being  then  totally  ex- 
hausted. Universal  joy  now  brightened  every  man’s 
countenance,  because  all  expected  the  complete  re- 
duction of  Canada  before  the  ensuing  fall.  Big 
with  the  pleasing  prospect  of  an  event,  which  would 
put  an  end  to  all  the  ravages  of  an  encroaching, 
merciless  enemy,  extend  the  British  empire,  and 
augment  trade,  the  colonists  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  for  the  success  of  the  expedition.  As 
soon  as  the  design  was  made  known  to  the  house, 
twenty  ship  and  house  carpenters  were  impressed 
into  the  service  for  building  batteaus.  Commis 
sioners  also  were  appointed  to  purchase  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  and  empowered  to  break  open 
houses  for  that  purpose;  and  to  impress  men,  ves 
sels,  horses,  and  waggons,  for  transporting  the 
stores.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  men,  be- 
sides the  independent  companies,  were  raised,  and 
detached  to  Albany,  by  the  27th  of  June;  from 
whence  they  advanced,  with  the  main  body,  to  the 
Wood  Creek.  Three  forts  were  built  there,  besides 
many  block-bouses  and  stores  for  the  provisions, 
which  were  transported  with  great  dispatch.  The 
province  of  New  York  (all  things  considered)  had 
the  merit  of  having  contributed  more  than  any  of 
her  neighbours  towards  this  expedition.  Pennsyl- 
vania gave  no  'kind  of  aid,  and  New  Jersey  was 
only  at  the  expense  of  3,000/.  One  hundred  bat- 
teaus, as  many  birch  canoes,  and  two  of  the  forts, 
were  built  entirely,  and  the  other  fort,  for  the  most 
part,  at  the  charge  of  this  government.  All  the 
provisions  and  stores  for  the  army  were  transported 
at  their  expense ; and  besides  their  quota  of  volun- 
teers, and  the  independent  companies,  they  pro- 
cured and  maintained  600  Indians,  and  victualled 
1,000  of  their  wives  and  children  at  Albany  during 
the  campaign. 

Having  thus  put  themselves  to  the  expense  of 
above  20,000/.  towards  this  enterprise,  the  delay  of 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet  spread  a general  discontent 
through  the  country ; and,  early  in  the  fall,  the  as- 
sembly addressed  the  lieut.-governor,  to  recall  their 
forces  from  the  camp.  Vetch  and  Nicholson  soon 
after  broke  up  the  campaign,  and  retired  to  New 
Port,  in  Rhode  Island,  where  there  w’as  a congress 
of  governors.  Ingoldsby,  who  was  invited  to  it,  did 
not  appear,  in  compliance  with  the  inclination  of  the 
assembly,  who,  incensed  at  the  public  disappoint- 
ment, harboured  great  jealousies  of  all  the  first  pro- 
moters of  the  design.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Lord 
Sunderland’s  letters,  which  arrived  here  on  the  21st 
of  October,  were  laid  before  the  house,  they  re- 
solved to  send  an  address  to  the  queen,  to  lay  before 
her  a true  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
vince exerted  itself  in  the  late  undertaking. 

Had  this  expedition  been  vigorously  carried  on 
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It  doubtless  would  have  succeeded.  The  public  af- 
fairs at  home  were  conducted  by  a wise  ministry. 
The  allied  army  triumphed  in  repeated  successes  in 
Flanders  ; and  the  court  of  France  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  give  assistance  to  so  distant  a colony  as 
Canada.  The  Indians  of  the  five  nations  were  en- 
gaged through  the  indefatigable  solicitation  of  Co- 
lo nel  Schuyler,  to  join  heartily  in  the  attempt ; and 
Are  eastern  colonies  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
O'uwenagunas,  because  those  Indians  had  a little 
before  concluded  a peace  with  the  confederates. 

In  America  every  thing  was  ripe  for  the  attack. 

At  home  Lord  Sunderland,  the  secretary  of  state, 
bad  proceeded  so  far,  as  to  dispatch  orders  to  the 
ueen’s  ships  at  Boston,  to  hold  themselves  in  rea- 
iness,  and  the  British  troops  were  upon  the  point 
6f  their  embarkation.  At  this  juncture,  the  news 
arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  Portuguese,  which  re- 
ducing the  allies  to  great  streights,  the  forces  in- 
tended for  the  American  adventure  were  then  or- 
dered to  their  assistance,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  mi- 
nistry entirely  diverted  from  the  Canada  expedition. 

As  there  was  not  a man  in  the  province  who  had 
more  extended  views  of  the  importance  of  driving 
the  French  out  of  Canada  than  Colonel  Schuyler, 
so  neither  did  any  person  more  heartily  engage  in 
the  late  expedition.  To  preserve  the  friendship  of 
the  five  nations,  without  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  our  frontiers  from  becoming  a field  of 
blood,  he  studied  all  the  arts  of  insinuating  himself 
into  their  favour.  He  gave  them  all  possible  en- 
couragement and  assistance,  and  very  much  im- 
paired his  own  fortune  by  his  liberality  to  their 
chiefs.  They  never  came  to  Albany,  but  they  re- 
sorted to  his  house,  and  even  dined  at  his  table  ; and 
by  this  means  he  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  them, 
which  was  attended  with  very  good  consequences  to 
the  province;  for  he  could  always,  in  a great  de- 
gree, obviate  or  eradicate  the  prejudices  and  jealou- 
sies by  which  the  French  Jesuits  were  incessantly 
labouring  to  debauch  their  fidelity. 

Impressed  with  a strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
some  vigorous  measures  against  the  French,  Colonel 
Schuyler  was  extremely  discontented  at  the  late  dis- 
appointment; and  resolved  to  make  a voyage  to 
England,  at  his  private  expense,  the  better  to  incul- 
cate on  the  ministry  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
ducing Canada  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  For 
that  purpose  he  proposed  to  carry  home  with  him 
five  Indian  chiefs.  The  house  no  sooner  heard  of 
his  design,  than  they  came  to  a resolution,  which, 
in  justice  to  his  distinguished  merit,  ought  not  to  be 
luppressed.  It  was  this : 

“ Resolved,  nemine  contradicente,  that  the  hum- 
ble address  of  the  lieut.-governoi,  council,  and  ge- 
neral assembly  of  this  colony  to  the  queen,  repre- 
senting the  present  state  of  this  plantation,  be  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  and  care,  to  be  presented  by 
himself  to  her  sacred  majesty;  he  being  a person, 
who  not  only  in  the  last  war,  when  he  commanded 
the  forces  of  this  colony  in  chief  at  Canada,  but  also 
in  the  present,  has  performed  faithful  services  to 
this  and  the  neighbouring  colonies ; and  behaved 
himself  in  the  offices  with  which  he  has  been  in- 
trusted. with  good  reputation,  and  the  general  satis- 
faction of  the  people  in  these  parts.” 

The  arrival  of  the  five  sachems  in  England  made 
:i  great  stir  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  mob 
followed  them  wherever  they  went,  and  small  cuts 
of  them  were  sold  among  the  people.  The  court  ■ 
was  at  that  time  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  tne  | 
prince  of  Denmark  • the  sachems  were  therefore  , 


dressed  in  black  under-clothes,  after  the  English 
manner  ; but  instead  of  a blanket,  they  had  each  a 
scarlet  ingrain  cloth  mantle,  edged  with  gold,  thrown 
over  all  their  other  garments.  This  dress  was  di- 
rected by  the  dressers  of  the  play-house,  and  given 
by  the  queen,  who  was  advised  to  make  a shew  of 
them.  A more  than  ordinary  solemnity  attended 
the  audience  they  had  of  her  majesty.  Sir  Charles 
Cotterel  conducted  them,  in  two  coaches,  to  St. 
James’s  ; and  the  lord  chamberlain  introduced  them 
into  the  royal  presence.  Their  speech,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1710,  was  in  these  words  : — 

“ Great  Queen, — We  have  undertaken  a long 
voyage,  which  none  of  our  predecessors  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake,  to  see  our  great  queen, 
and  relate  to  her  those  things  which  we  thought  ab 
solutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  her,  and  us  her 
allies,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

“We  doubt  not  but  our  great  queen  has  been  ac- 
quainted with  our  long  and  tedious  war,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  children,  against  her  enemies,  the 
French  ; and  that  we  have  been  as  a strong  wall  for 
their  security,  even  to  the  loss  of  our  best  men.  We 
were  mightily  rejoiced,  when  we  heard  our  great 
queen  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  reduce  Ca- 
nada, and  immediately,  in  token  of  friendship,  we 
hung  up  the  kettle,  and  took  up  the  hatchet,  and, 
with  one  consent,  assisted  Colonel  Nicholson  in 
making  preparations  on  this  side  the  lake*  but,  at 
length,  we  were  told  our  great  queen,  by  some  im- 
portant affairs,  was  prevented  in  her  design,  at  pre- 
sent, which  made  us  sorrowful,  lest  the  French, 
who  had  hitherto  dreaded  us,  should  now  think  us 
unable  to  make  war  against  them.  The  reduction 
of  Canada  is  of  great  weight  to  our  free  hunting; 
so  that  if  our  great  queen  should  not  be  mindful  of 
us,  we  must,  with  our  families,  forsake  our  country, 
and  seek  other  habitations,  or  stand  neuter,  either 
of  which  will  be  much  against  our  inclinations. 

“ In  token  of  the  sincerity  of  these  nations,  we 
do,  in  their  names,  present  our  great  queen  with 
these  belts  of  wampum,  and  in  hopes  of  our  great 
queen’s  favour,  leave  it  to  her  most  gracious  con- 
sideration.” 

While  Colonel  Schuyler  was  at  the  British  court, 
Captain  Ingoldsby  was  displaced,  and  Gerardus  Beek- 
man  exercised  the  powers  of  government,  from  the 
10th  of  April,  1710,  till  the  arrival  of  Brigadier 
Hunter,  on  the  14th  of  June  following.  The  coun- 
cil then  present  were,  Mr.  Bcekman,  Mr.  Van  Dam, 
Colonel  Benslaer,  Mr.  Mompesson.  Mr.  Barbaric, 
Mr.  Philipse. 

Hunter  was  a native  of  Scotland,  and,  when  a 
boy,  put  apprentice  to  an  apothecary.  He  left  his 
master,  and  went  into  the  army ; and,  being  a man 
of  wit  and  personal  beauty,  recommended  himself 
to  Lady  Hay,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  In  the 
year  1707  he  was  appointed  lieut.-governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  being  taken  by  the  French  in  his  voyage 
to  that  colony,  he  was  carried  into  France,  and, 
upon  his  return  to  England,  appointed  to  succeed 
to  the  government  of  the  province  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

Governor  Hunter  carried  over  with  him  near  three 
thousand  palatines,  who  the  year  before  fled  to  Eng- 
land from  the  rage  of  persecution  in  Ge~many. 
Many  of  these  people  settled  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  they  built  a Lutheran  church.  Others 
settled  on  a tract  of  several  thousand  acres,  in  the 
' manor  of  Livingston.  Their  village  there,  called 
! the  camp,  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  situations  on 
Hudson’s  river:  opposite,  on  the  west  bank,  were 
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n.any  other  families  of  them.  Queen  Anne’s  libe- 
rality to  these  people  was  not  more  beneficial  to 
them  than  serviceable  to  the  colony.  They  behaved 
themselves  peaceably,  and  lived  with  great  industry, 
rlhe  late  attempt  to  attack  Canada  proving  abor- 
tive, exnosed  the  colony  to  consequences  equally 
calamitous,  dreaded,  and  foreseen.  While  the  pre- 
parations were  making  to  invade  it,  the  French  ex- 
erted themselves  in  cajoling  their  Indian  allies  to 
assist  in  the  repulse ; and  as  soon  as  the  scheme 
dropped,  numerous  parties  were  sent  out  to  harass 
the  English  frontiers.  These  irruptions  were  prin- 
cipally made  on  the  northern  parts  of  New  England, 
where  the  most  savage  cruelties  were  daily  com- 
mitted. New  York  had  indeed  hitherto  escaped, 
being  covered  by  the  Indians  of  the  five  nations; 
but  the  danger  induced  Governor  Hunter,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  to  make  a voyage  to  Albany,  where 
he  met  the  confederate  chiefs,  and  renewed  the  old 
covenant.  While  there,  he  was  strongly  solicited 
by  the  New  England  governments,  to  engage  the 
Indians  in  a war  with  those  who  were  daily  ra- 
vaging their  borders;  but  he  prudently  declined  a 
measure,  which  might  have  exposed  his  own  pro- 
vince to  a general  devastation.  A treaty  of  neu- 
trality subsisted  at  that  time  between  the  confeder- 
ates and  the  Canada  French  and  their  Indians; 
which,  depending  upon  the  faith  of  lawless  savages, 
was  at  best  but  precarious,  and  yet  the  only  security 
we  had  for  the  peace  of  the  borders.  A rupture  be- 
tween them  would  have  involved  the  colony  in  a 
scene  of  misery,  at  a time  of  all  others  most  unsea- 
sonable. However  the  people  of  New  England 
might  censure  the  governor,  it  was  a proof  of  bis 
wisdom  to  refuse  their  request.  For  besides  a want 
of  men  and  arms  our  forts  were  fallen  down,  and 
the  treasury  exhausted. 

The  new  assembly  met  at  New  York  on  the  1st 
of  September.  Mr.  Nicoll,  the  speaker,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  De  Lancey,  and  Colonel  Morris,  were  the 
members  most  distinguished  for  their  activity  in  the 
house.  Mr.  De  Lancey  was  a protestant  refugee, 
a native  of  Caen  in  Normandy;  and  by  marrving  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Courtlandt,  connected  with  a family 
/hen,  perhaps,  the  most  opulent  and  extensive  of 
any  in  the  province.  He  was  an  eminent  merchant, 
and  by  a successful  trade  had  amassed  a very  con- 
siderable fortune.  But  of  all  these,  Colonel  Morris 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  public  affairs.  He  was 
a man  of  letters,  and,  though  a little  whimsical  in 
his  temper,  was  grave  in  his  manners  and  of  pene- 
trating parts.  Being  excessively  fond  of  the  so- 
ciety of  men  of  sense  and  reading,  he  was  never 
wearied  at  a sitting,  till  the  spirits  of  the  whole  com- 
pany were  dissipated.  From  his  infancy  he  had 
lived  in  a manner  best  adapted  to  teach  him  the 
nature  of  man,  and  to  fortify  his.  mind  for  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life.  He  very  early  lost  both  his  father 
and  mother,  and  fell  under  the  patronage  of  his 
uncle,  formerly  an  officer  of  very  considerable  rank 
in  Cromwell’s  army,  who,  after  the  restoration,  dis- 
guised himself  under  the  profession  of  quakerism, 
and  settled  on  a fine  farm  within  a few  miles  of  the 
city,  called  after  his  own  name,  Morrisania.  Being 
a boy  of  strong  passions,  the  general  indications  ot 
a fruitful  genius,  he  gave  frequent  offence  to  his 
uncle,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  through  fear 
of  his  resentment,  strolled  away  into  Virginia,  and 
thence  to  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  to 
6upport  himself,  he  set  up  for  a scrivener.  After 
several  years  spent  in  this  vagabond  life,  he  returned 
agaiu  to  bis  uncle,  who  received  the  young  prodigal 


with  joy;  and,  to  reduce  him  to  regularity,  brought 
about  his  marviage  with  a daughter  of  Mr.  Graham, 
a lady,  with  whom  he  lived  above  fiftv  years,  in 
the  possession  of  every  enjoyment  which  good  sense 
and  p«lite  manners  in  a woman  could  afford.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  life,  before  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  was  spent  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  sig- 
nalised himselt  in  the  service  both  of  the  proprietors 
and  the  assembly.  He  was  one  of  the  council  in 
that  province,  and  a judge  of  the  supreme  court 
there  in  1692.  Upon  the  surrender  of  the  govern- 
ment to  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  he  was  named  to  be 
governor  of  the  colony ; but  the  appointment  was 
changed  in  favour  of  Lord  Cornbury,  the  queen’s 
cousin.  The  assembly  employed  him  to  draw  up 
their  complaint  against  Lord  Cornbury,  and  ha 
was  made  the  bearer  of  it  to  the  queen.  Though 
he  was  indolent  in  the  management  of  his  private 
affairs,  yet,  through  the  love  of  power,  he  was  al- 
ways busy  in  matters  of  a political  nature,  and  no 
man  in  the  colony  equalled  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  the  arts  of  intrigue.  From  this  cha- 
racter the  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  Governor 
Hunter  shewed  his  prudence  in  taking  Mr.  Morris 
into  his  confidence,  his  talents  and  advantages  ren- 
dering him  either  a useful  friend  or  formidable  foe. 
Such  were  the  acting  members  of  this  assembly. 
When  Brigadier  Hunter  spoke  to  them,  he  recom- 
mended the  settling  a revenue,  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers,  and  the  restoration  of  the  public  credit, 
which  Lord  Cornbury  had  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
To  stifle  the  remaining  sparks  of  ancient  feuds,  he 
concluded  with  these  words : “ If  any  go  about  t» 
disturb  your  peace,  by  reviving  buried  parties  or 
piques,  or  creating  new  ones,  they  shall  meet  with 
no  countenance  or  encouragement  from  me ; and  I 
am  sure  they  deserve  as  little  from  you.”  The  ad- 
dress of  the  house  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
governor.  They  promised  to  provide  for  the  sup. 
port  of  government,  and  to  restore  the  public  credit, 
as  well  as  to  protect  the  frontiers.  In  answer  to 
the  close  of  his  speech,  they  declared  their  hope, 

“ that  such  as  excited  party  contentions  might  meet 
with  as  little  credit,  and  as  much  disgrace,  as  they 
deserve.”  This  unanimity,  however,  was  soon  in- 
terrupted.  Colonel  Morris,  for  some  warm  words 
dropped  in  a debate,  was  expelled  the  house ; and 
soon  after  a dispute  arose  between  tbe  council  and 
assembly,  concerning  some  amendments  made  by 
the  former,  to  a bill,  “For  the  treasurer’s  paying 
sundry  sums  of  money.”  The  design  of  it,  in  men- 
tioning the  particular  sums,  and  rendering  them 
issuable  by  their  own  officer,  was  to  restrain  the  go- 
vernor from  repeating  the  misapplications  which 
had  been  so  frequent  in  a late  administration.  The 
council,  for  that  reason,  opposed  it,  and  adhered  to 
their  amendments;  which  occasioned  a prorogation 
on  the  25th  of  November,  after  the  passing  of  se- 
veral other  necessary  laws. 

Mr.  Hunter  cautiously  avoided  entering  publicly 
into  the  dispute  between  the  two  houses,  till  he 
knew  the  sentiments  of  the  ministry,  and  then 
opened  the  spring  sessions  with  a speech  too  singu- 
lar not  to  be  inserted. 

“Gentlemen— I hope  you  aie  now  come  with  a 
disposition  to  answer  the  ends  of  your  meeting,  that 
is,  to  provide  a suitable  support  for  her  majesty’s 
government  here,  in  the  manner  she  has  been 
pleased  to  direct;  to  find. out  means  to  restore  the 
public  credit,  and  to  provide  better  for  your  own 
security. 

“ They  abuse  you  who  tell  you  that  yoi  are  hardly 
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dealt  by  in  the  augmentation  of  salaries.  Her  ma- 
jesty’s instructions,  which  I communicated  to  you 
at  our  last  meeting,  might  have  convinced  you,  that 
it  was  her  tenderness  towards  her  subjects  in  the 
plantations,  whQ  suffered  under  an  established  cus- 
tom of  making  considerable  presents  to  their  go- 
vernois  by  acts  of  assembly,  that  induced  her  to  allot 
to  each  of  them  such  a salary  as  she  judged  sufficient 
for  their  support,  in  their  respective  stations,  with 
a strict  prohibition  of  all  such  presents  for  the  future; 
which  instruction  has  met  with  a cheerful  and  grate- 
ful compliance  in  all  the  other  colonies. 

“ If  you  have  been  in  any  thing  distinguished,  it 
is  by  an  extraordinary  measure  of  her  royal  bounty 
and  care.  I hope  you  will  make  suitable  returns, 
lest  some  insinuations,  much  repeated  of  late  years, 
should  gain  credit  at  last,  that  however  your  resent- 
ment has  fallen  upon  the  governor,  it  is  the  govern- 
ment you  dislike. 

“ It  is  necessary  at  this  time  that  you  be  told  also, 
that  giving  money  for  the  support  of  government, 
and  disposing  of  it  at  your  pleasure,  is  the  same 
with  giving  none  at  all.  Her  majesty  is  the  sole 
judge  of  the  merits  of  her  servants.  This  right  has 
never  yet  been  disputed  at  home,  and  should  I con- 
sent to  give  it  up  abroad,  I should  render  myself 
unworthy  not  only  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  but  of 
the  society  of  my  fellow  subjects,  by  incurring  her 
highest  displeasure.  If  I have  tired  you  by  a long 
speech,  I shall  make  amends,  by  putting  you  to  the 
trouble  of  a very  short  answer. 

“ Will  you  support  her  majesty’s  government  in 
the  manner  she  has  been  pleased  to  direct,  or  are 
you  resolved  that  burden  shall  lie  still  upon  the  go- 
vernor, who  cannot  accuse  himself  of  any  thing  that 
may  have  deserved  this  treatment  at  your  hands  ? 

“ Will  you  take  care  of  the  debts  of  the  govern- 
ment? or,  to  increase  my  sufferipgs,  must  I con- 
tinue under  the  torture  of  the  daily  cries  of  such  as 
have  just  demands  upon  you,  and  are  in  misery,  with- 
out the  power  of  giving  them  any  hopes  of  relief? 

“ Will  you  take  more  effectual  care  of  your  own 
safety,  in  that  of  your  frontiers ; or  are  you  resolved 
for  the  future  to  rely  upon  the  security  of  an  open 
winter,  and  the  caprice  of  your  savage  neighbours  ? 
I shall  be  very  sorry  if  this  plainness  offends  you. 
I judge  it  necessary  towards  the  establishing  and 
cultivating  a good  understanding  betwixt  us.  1 hope 
it  will  be  so  construed,  and  wish  heartily  it  may 
have  that  effect.” 

Perplexed  with  this  remarkable  speech,  the  as- 
sembly, after  a few  days,  concluded  that  as  his  ex- 
cellency had  prorogued  them  in  February,  while  he 
was  at  Burlington,  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey, 
they  could  not  sit  and  act  as  a house ; upon  which, 
they  were  the  same  day  dissolved. 

The  live  Indian  sachems,  carried  to  England  by 
Colonel  Schuyler,  having  seen  all  the  curiosities  in 
London,  and  been  much  entertained  by  many  per- 
sons of  distinction,  returned  to  Boston  with  Commo- 
dore Martin  and  Colonel  Nicholson;  the  latter  of 
whom  commanded  the  forces  designed  against  Port 
Royal  and  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  this  enter- 
prise the  New  England  colonies,  agreeable  to  their 
wonted  courage  and  loyalty,  lent  their  assistance ; 
and  the  reduction  of  the  garrison,  which  was  then 
called  Annapolis  Royal,  was  happily  completed  on 
the  2d  of  October,  1710.  Animated  by  this  and 
some  other  successes  in  Newfoundland,  Nicholson 
again  urged  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme  for  the 
reduction  of  Canada;  which  having  been  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Indian  chiefs,  as  the  only 


effectual  means  to  secure  the  northern  colonies,  was 
now  again  resumed. 

Towards  the  execution  of  this  project,  5,000  troops 
from  England  and  Flanders  were  sent  over  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier  Hill,  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Masham,  the  queen’s  new  confidant,  on  the  disgrace 
of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  The  fleet  of  trans- 
ports, under  the  convoy  of  Sir  Hovenden  Walker, 
arrived  after  a month’s  passage  at  Boston,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1711.  The  provisions  with  which  they 
expected  to  be  supplied  there  being  not  provided, 
the  troops  landed.  Nicholson,  who  was  to  command 
the  land  forces,  came  immediately  to  New  York, 
where  Mr.  Hunter  convened  the  assembly  on  the 
2d  of  July.  The  re-election  of  the  same  members 
who  had  served  in  the  last,  was  a sufficient  proof  of 
the  general  aversion  to  the  establishment  of  a re- 
venue. Robert  Livingston,  junior,  who  married  the 
only  daughter  of  Col.  Schuyler,  came  in  for  Albany; 
and  together  with  Mr.  Morris,  who  was  again  chosen 
for  the  borough  of  West  Chester,  joined  the  govern- 
or’s interest.  Brigadier  Hunter  informed  the  as- 
sembly of  the  intended  expedition,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet  and  forces;  that  the  quota  of  this  pro- 
vince, settled  by  the  council  of  war  at  New  London, 
was  600  private  sentinels  and  their  officers;  besides 
which,  he  recommended  their  making  provision  for 
building  batteaus,  transporting  the  troops  and  pro- 
visions, subsisting  the  Indians,  and  for  the  contin- 
gent charges ; nor  did  he  forget  to  mention  the 
support  of  government  and  the  public  debts. 

The  house  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  design 
upon  Canada,  that  they  voted  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  queen,  and  sfcnt  a committee  to  Nicholson,  to 
congratulate  his  arrival,  and  make  an  honourable 
acknowledgment  of  his  “ sedulous  application  to  her 
majesty  tor  reducing  Canada.”  In  a few  days  time 
an  act  was  passed  for  raising  forces,  and  the  assem- 
bly by  a resolution,  according  to  the  governor’s  ad- 
vice, restricted  the  price  of  provisions  to  certain 
particular  sums.  Bills  of  credit,  for  forwarding  the 
expedition,  were  now  also  struck  to  the  amount  of 
10,000/.,  to  be  sunk  in  five  years,  by  a tax  on  estates 
real  and  personal.  After  these  supplies  were  granted, 
the  governor  prorogued  the  assembly,  though  no- 
thing was  done  relating  to  the  ordinary  support  of 
government. 

While  these  preparations  were  making  at  New 
York,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  men  of  war, 
forty  transports,  and  six  store  ships,  with  forty 
horses,  a fine  train  of  artillery  and  all  manner  of 
warlike  stores,  sailed  for  Canada  from  Boston  on 
the  30th  of  July;  and  about  a month  afterwards 
Nicholson  appeared  at  Albany,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of 4,000  men,  raised  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut:  the  several  regiments  being  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  Colonel  Whiting,  and 
Colonel  Schuyler,  the  latter  of  whom  procured  600 
of  the  five  nations  to  join  the  army. 

The  French  in  Canada  were  not  unapprised  of 
these  designs.  Vaudreuil,  the  governor-general, 
sent  his  orders  from  Montreal,  to  the  Sieur  De 
Beaucourt,  to  hasten  the  works  he  was  about  at 
Quebec,  and  commanded  that  all  the  regulars  and 
militia  should  be  held  in  readiness  to  march  on  the 
first  warning.  Four  or  five  hundred  Indians,  of  the 
more  distant  nations,  arrived  at  the  same  time  at 
Montreal,  with  Messieurs  St.  Pierre  and  Tonti,  who, 
together  with  the  Caughnuaga  proselytes,  took  up 
the  hatchet  in  favour  of  the  French.  Vaudreuil, 
after  dispatching  several  Indians  and  two  mission 
aries  among  the  five  nations,  to  detach  them  from 
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the  interest  of  New  York,  went  to  Quebec,  which 
Beaucourt  the  engineer  had  sufficiently  fortified  to 
6ustain  a long  siege.  All  the  principal  posts  below 
the  city,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  were  prepared 
to  receive  the  British  troops  in  case  of  their  landing. 
On  the  14th  of  August,  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  ar- 
rived with  the  fleet  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Lawrence 
river,  and  fearing  to  lose  the  company  of  the  trans- 
ports, the  wind  blowing  fresh  at  north-west,  he  put 
into  Gaspy  bay,  and  continued  ‘here  till  the  ‘20th  of 
the  same  month.  Two  days  alter  he  sailed  from 
thence,  the  fleet  was  in  the  utmost  danger,  for  they 
had  no  soundings,  were  without  sight  of  land,  the 
wind  high  at  east-south-east,  and  the  sky  darkened 
by  a thick  fog.  In  these  circumstances  the  fleet 
brought  to  by  the  advice  of  the  pilots,  who  were  of 
opinion  that  if  the  ships  lay  with  their  heads  to  the 
southward,  they  might  be  driven  by  the  stream  into 
the  midst  of  the  channel;  but  instead  of  that,  in  two 
hours  after  they  found  themselves  on  the  north 
shore  among  rocks  and  islands,  and  upon  the  point 
of  being  lost.  The  men  of  war  escaped,  but  eight 
transports,  containing  800  souls,  officers,  soldiers, 
and  seamen,  were  cast  away.  Two  or  three  days 
being  spent  in  recovering  what  they  could  from  the 
shore,  it  was  determined,  at  a consultation  of  sea 
officers,  to  return  to  some  bay  or  harbour,  till  a fur- 
ther resolution  could  be  taken.  On  the  14th  of 
September  they  arrived  at  Spanish  river  bay,  where 
a council  of  war,  consisting  of  land  and  sea  officers, 
considering  that  they  had  but  ten  wTeeks  provision, 
and  judging  that  they  could  not  depend  upon  a sup- 
ply from  New  England,  unanimously  concluded  to 
return  home  without  making  any  further  attempts; 
and  they  accordingly  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
9th  of  October,  when  the  Edgar,  a 70  gun  ship,  wras 
blown  up,  having  on  board  above  400  men,  besides 
many  persons  who  came  to  visit  their  friends. 

As  soon  as  the  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil,  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  fishermen  and  two  other  ships,  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  our  fleet  was  returned,  he 
went  to  Chambly,  and  formed  a camp  of  3,000  men 
to  oppose  Nicholson’s  army,  intended  to  penetrate 
Canada  at  that  end.  But  he  was  soon  informed 
that  our  troops  were  returned,  upon  the  news  of  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  the  fleet,  and  that 
the  people  of  Albany  were  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation. 

Apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would  fall  upon  the 
borders,  as  they  afterwards  really  did,  in  small  par- 
ties, upon  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise,  Go- 
vernor Hunter  pressed  the  assembly,  in  autumn,  to 
continue  a number  of  m«n  in  pay  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, and  to  repair  the  out-forts.  After  the  house 
had  passed  several  votes  to  this  purpose  his  excel- 
lency, during  the  session,  went  up  to  Albany  to 
withdraw  the  forces  of  the  colony,  and  give  orders 
for  the  necessary  repairs. 

The  public  debts,  by  this  unfortunate  expedition, 
were  become  greatly  enhanced,  and  the  assembly  at 
last  entered  upon  measures  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  and  sent  up  to  the  council  several  bills 
for  that  purpose.  The  latter  attempted  to  make 
amendments,  which  the  other  w'ould  not  admit,  and  a 
warm  controversy  arose  between  these  two  branches 
of  the  legislature.  The  council  assigned  instances 
that  amendments  had  formerly  been  allowed  ; and, 
besides  this  argument,  drawn  from  precedent,  in- 
sisted that  they  were  a part  of  the  legislature,  con- 
stituted as  the  assembly  wTere  “ by  the  mere  grace 
of  the  crown  j”  adding,  that  the  lords  of  trade  had 
determined  the  matter  in  their  favour.  The  house, 


nevertheless,  adhered  to  their  resolutions,  and  ans- 
wered in  these  words : 

“ It  is  true,  the  share  the  council  have  (if  any) 
in  the  legislation,  does  not  flow  from  any  title  they 
have  from  the  nature  of  that  board,  which  is  only  to 
advise ; or  from  their  being  another  distinct  state, 
or  rank  of  people  in  the  constitution,  which  they 
are  not,  being  all  commons  ; but  only  from  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  prince  signified  in  the  commission. 
On  the  contrary,  the  inherent  right  the  assembly 
have  to  dispose  of  the  money  of  the  freemen  of  this 
colony  does  not  proceed  from  any  commission,  let- 
ters patent,  or  other  grant  from  the  crown;  but 
from  the  free  choice  and  election  of  the  people,  who 
ought  not  to  be  divested  of  their  property  (nor  justly 
can)  without  their  consent.  Any  former  conde- 
scensions, of  other  assemblies,  will  not  prescribe  to 
the  council  a privilege  to  make  any  of  those  amend- 
ments, and  therefore  they  have  it  not.  If  the  lords 
commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  did  con- 
ceive no  reason  why  the  council  should  not  have 
right  to  amend  money  bills,  this  is  far  from  con- 
cluding there  are  none.  The  assembly  understand 
them  very  well,  and  are  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
necessity  they  are  in,  not  to  admit  of  any  encroach- 
ment so  much  to  their  prejudice.” 

Both  houses  adhered  obstinately  to  their  respect- 
ive opinions : in  consequence  of  which,  the  public 
debts  remained  unpaid,  though  his  excellency  could 
not  omit  passing  a bill  for  paying  to  himself  3,750 
ounces  of  plate. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  fleet,  Dudley,  Saltonstal, 
and  Cranston,  the  governors  of  the  eastern  colonies, 
formed  a design  of  engaging  the  five  nations  in  a 
rupture  with  the  French,  and  wrote  on  that  head  to 
Mr.  Hunter;  who,  suspicious  that  his  assembly 
would  not  approve  of  any  project  that  might  in- 
crease the  public  debts,  laid  their  letter  before  the 
house ; and,  according  to  his  expectations,  they  de- 
clared against  the  scheme. 

About  this  time  Colonel  Hunter,  by  the  advice  of 
his  council,  began  to  exercise  the  office  of  chancellor, 
having,  on  the  4th  of  October,  appointed  Messrs 
Van  Dam  and  Philipse,  masters,  Mr.  Whileman, 
register,  Mr.  Harrison,  examiner,  and  Messrs. 
Sharpas  and  Broughton,  clerks.  A proclamation 
was  then  issued,  to  signify  the  sitting  of  the  court 
on  Thursday  in  every  week.  This  gave  rise  to  these 
two  resolutions  of  the  house. 

“ Resolved,  that  the  erecting  a court  of  chancery, 
without  consent  in  general  assembly,  is  contrary  to 
law,  without  precedent,  and  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subjects. 

“ That  the  establishing  fees,  without  consent  in 
general  assembly,  is  contrary  to  law.”  The  council 
made  these  votes  the  subject  of  part  of  a long  re- 
presentation, which  they  shortly  after  transmitted 
to  the  lords  of  trade,  who,  in  a letter  to  the  governor 
in  answer  to  it,  approved  of  his  erecting  a court  of 
equity,  and  blamed  the  assembly,  adding,  “ That 
her  majesty  has  an  undoubted  right  of  appointing 
such,  and  so  many  courts  of  judicature  in  the  planta- 
tions, as  she  shall  think  necessary  for  the  distribution 
of  justice.” 

At  the  next  meeting,  in  May,  1712,  Colonel 
Hunter  strongly  recommended  the  public  debts  to 
the  consideration  of  the  assembly,  informing  them, 
that  the  lords  of  trade  had  signified  their  opinion, 
with  respect  to  the  amending  money  bills,  in  favour 
of  the  council.  The  house  neglected  the  matters 
laid  before  them,  and  the  governor  broke  up  the 
sessions,  by  a short  prorogation  of  three  days.  After 
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Tphieh  they^soon  passed  an  act  for  paying  his  excel- 
lency 8,025  ounces  of  plate.  Public  affairs  never 
wore  a more  meiancholy  aspect  than  at  this  juncture. 

Among  me  five  nations,  many  emissaries  from 
the  French  were  daily  seducing  them  from  the  Bri- 
tish interest,  and  the  late  ill  success  gave  such  a 
powerful  influence  to  their  solicitations,  that  the  In- 
dians, even  at  Catt’s  Kill,  sent  a belt  of  wampum 
to  those  in  Dutchess  county  to  prepare  for  a war. 
The  Sennecas  and  ShawaUas  were  also  greatly  dis- 
affected, and  it  was  generally  apprehended,  that 
they  would  fall  upon  the  inhabitants  along  Hudson’s 
river.  An  invasion  was  strongly  suspected  by  sea 
on  the  city  of  New  York,  where  they  had  been 
alarmed,  in  April,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes; 
who,  in  execution  of  a plot  to  set  fire  to  the  town, 
had  burnt  down  a house  in  the  night,  and  killed 
several  people  who  came  to  extinguish  the  fire,  for 
which  nineteen  of  them  were  afterwards  executed. 
But  distressed  as  the  colony  then  was,  the  assembly 
were  inflexibly  averse  to  the  establishment  of  a reve- 
nue, which  had  formerly  been  wickedly  misapplied 
and  exhausted.  At  the  ensuing  session,  in  the  fall,  Col. 
Hunter  proposed  a scheme  to  the  assembly,  which 
was,  in  substance,  that  the  receiver-general  should 
give  security,  residing  in  the  colony,  for  the  due 
execution  of  his  office ; and  every  quarter  account, 
to  the  governor  and  council,  for  the  sums  he  might 
receive.  That  the  creditors  of  the  government  should, 
every  three  months,  deliver  in  their  demands  to  the 
governor  and  council;  when,  if  that  quarter’s  reve- 
nue equalled  the  amount  of  such  debts,  the  go- 
vernor, by  the  advice  of  council,  should  draw  for  it : 
but  if  the  revenue  for  that  quarter  should  fall  short 
of  the  governor’s  demands,  then  the  warrants  were 
to  be  drawn  for  so  much  only  as  remained,  and  the 
creditors  should  afterwards  receive  new  drafts  for 
their  balances  in  the  next  quarter.  That  no  war- 
rant should  be  issued,  until  the  quarterly  account 
of  the  revenue  was  given  in;  but  that  then  they 
should  be  paid  in  course,  and  an  action  of  debt  be 
given  against  the  receiver-general  in  case  of  refusal. 

I hat  he  should  account  also  to  the  assembly  when 
required,  and  permit  all  persons  to  have  recourse 
to  his  books.  The  house  turned  a deaf  ear  to  this 
plausible  project,  and,  displeased  with  a letter  from 
the  lords  of  trade  favouring  the  council’s  claim  to 
amend  money  bills,  they  agreed  upon  an  address  to 
the  queen,  protesting  their  willingness  to  support 
her  government,  complaining  of  misapplications  in 
the  treasury,  intimating  their  suspicions  that  they 
were  misrepresented,  aud  praying  an  instruction  to 
che  governor  to  give  his  consent  to  a law,  for  sup- 
porting an  agent  to  represent  them  at  the  court  of 
Great  Britain.  Provoked  by  this  conduct,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disputes  subsisting  between  the 
two  houses,  his  excellency  dissolved  the  assembly. 

Before  the  meetiug  of  the  next  assembly  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  was  concluded,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1/13, —a  peace,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  disho- 
nourable to  Great  Britain,  and  injurious  to  her  al- 
lies We  shall  only  merely  refer  to  it  with  relation 
to  Indian  affairs.  Lord  Bellamont,  after  the  peace 
at  Ryswick,  contended  with  the  governor  of  Canada 
that  the  five  nations  ought  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects of  the  British  crown,  and  the  point  was 
disputed  even  after  the  death  of  Count  Frontenac 
It  does  not  apuear  that  any  decision  of  that  matter 
was  made  between  the  two  crowns,  till  the  treaty  of 
article  of  which  is  in  these  words : 

* r“e  subjects  of  France  inhabiting  Canada,  and 
others,  shall  hereafter  give  no  hindrance 


ation  to  the  five  nations,  or  cantons  of  Indians,  sub- 
ject to  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  nor  to  the 
other  nations  of  America  who  are  friends  to  the 
same.  In  like  manner,  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain shall  behave  themselves  peaceably  towards  the 
Americans  who  are  subjects  or  friends  to  France- 
and  on  both  sides  they  shall  enjoy  full  liberty  of 
going  and  coming  on  account  of  trade.  Also  the 
natives  of  these  countries  shall,  with  the  same  li- 
berty, resort,  as  they  please,  to  the  British  and 
drench  colonies,  for  promoting  trade  on  one  sid 
and  the  other,  without  any  molestation  or  hind- 
rance,  either  on  the  part  of  the  British  subjects,  or 
oft  fe,  French.  But  it  is  to  be  exactly  and  distinctly 
settled  by  commissaries,  who  are,  and  who  ought  to 
be  accounted,  the  subjects  of  Britain  or  of  France  ” 
In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  British  crown 
became  entitled,  at  least  for  any  claim  that  could 
justly  be  interposed  by  the  French,  to  the  sovereignty 
over  the  country  of  the  five  nations.  ' 

Brigadier  Hunter  was  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tations upon  the  late  dissolution;  for  though  the 
elections  were  very  hot,  and  several  new  members 
fame  m,  yet  the  majority  were  in  the  interest  of  tne 
late  assembly,  and  on  the  27th  of  May,  1713,  chose 
Mr.  Nicoll  into  the  chair.  The  governor  spoke 
to  them  with  great  plainness,  informing  them  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  lodge  the  money 
allotted  for  the  support  of  government  in  any  other 
than  the  hands  of  the  queen’s  officers.  “ Neverthe- 
less J^ays  he)  if  you  are  so  resolved,  you  may  put 
the  country  to  the  expense  of  a treasurer,  for  the 
custody  of  money  raised  for  extraordinary  uses.” 
He  added,  that  he  was  resolved  to  pass  no  law,  till 
provision  was  made  for  the  government.  The  mem- 
bers were  therefore  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  pass- 
ing a bill  for  that  purpose,  or  breaking  up  immedi- 
ately, They  chose  the  former,  and  the  governor 
gave  his  assent  to  that,  and  an  excise  bill  on  strong 
liquors,  producing  to  the  treasury  about  1,0004, 
per  annum.  After  a short  recess,  several  other  laws 
were  enacted  in  the  autumn.  But  the  debts  of  the 
government  still  remained  unnoticed,  till  the  summer 
of  the  year  1714.  A long  session  w-as  then  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  that  single  affair.  Incredible 
were  the  numbers  of  the  public  creditors.  New  de- 
mands were  every  day  made;  amounting  to  near 
28,000/.  To  pay  this  prodigious  sum,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  circulation  of  bills  of  credit  to  that  value. 
These  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  province 
treasurer,  and  issued  by  him  only,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  act. 

The  news  of  the  queen’s  death  arriving  in  the 
ensuing  autumn,  a dissolution  ensued;  and  a new 
house  met  in  May,  1715,  which  continued  only 
to  the  21st  of  July.  For  the  governor  being  now 
determined  to  subdue  those  whom  he  could  not  al- 
lure, again  dissolved  the  assembly.  He  succeeded 
in  his  design ; for  though  Mr.  Nicoll  was  re-elected 
into  the  chair  on  the  9-th  of  June,  1716,  yet  we 
plainly  perceive,  by  the  harmony  introduced  be- 
tween the  several  branches  of  the  legislature,  that 
the  majority  of  the  house  were  now  in  the  interest 
of  the  governor. 

An  incontestible  evidence  of  their  good  under 
standing  appeared  at  the  session  in  autumn,  1717 
when  the  governor  informed  them  of  a memoria. 
which  had  been  sent  home,  reflecting  upon  his  ad- 
ministration. The  house  immediately  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  him,  which  was  conceived  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  respect,  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  the 
memorial,  as  a false  and  malicious  libel.  It  was 
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supposed  to  be  written  by  Mulford,  a representative 
for  Suffolk  county,  who  always  opposed  the  mea- 
sures that  were  taken  to  preserve  the  friendship  of 
[be  live  nations,  and  foolishly  projected  a scheme 
to  cut  them  off.  It  was  printed  in  England,  and 
delivered  to  the  members  at  the  Joor  of  the  house 
of  commons,  but  never  had  the  author’s  intended 
effect. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  the  council,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  sent  a message  by  Mr.  Alexander,  then 
deputy  secretary  to  the  house,  desiring  them  “ to 
appoint  proper  persons,  for  running  the  division 
line  between  this  colony  and  the  province  of  New 
Jersey,  his  excellency  being  assured  the  legislature 
of  the  province  of  New  Jersey  will  bear  half  the  ex- 
pense thereof.”  The  assembly  had  a bill  before 
them  at  that  time,  which  afterwards  passed  into  a 
law,  for  the  payment  of  the  remaining  debts  of  the 
government,  amounting  to  many  thousand  pounds  ; 
in  which,  after  a recital  of  the  general  reasons  for 
ascertaining  the  limits  between  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  on  the  one  side,  and  Connecticut  on  the 
other,  a clause  was  added  to  defray  the  expense  of 
those  services.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of 
plate  were  enacted  “ to  be  issued  by  warrant,  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  governor  of  this  province 
for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  his  majesty’s  council,  in  such  parts  and  por- 
tions as  shall  be  requisite  for  that  service,  when  the 
survey,  ascertaining,  and  running  the  said  line, 
limit,  and  boundary,  shall  be  begun  and  carded  on 
by  the  mutual  consent  and  agreement  of  his  |xcel- 
lency  and  council  of  this  province,  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil  of  the  said  province  of  New  Jersey.” 
According  to  this  law,  the  line  “ agreed  on  by  the 
surveyors  and  commissioners  of  each  colony  was  to 
be  conclusive.”  Another  sum  was  also  provided  by 
the  same  clause,  for  running  the  line  between  New 
York  and  Connecticut;  and  in  the  year  1719,  an 
act  was  passed  for  the  settlement  of  that  limit. 

Whether  it  was  because  Mr.  Nicoll  was  disgusted 
with  the  governor’s  prevailing  interest  in  the  house, 
or  owing  to  his  infirm  state  of  health,  that  he  desired,  by 
a letter  to  the  general  assembly,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1718,  to  be  discharged  from  the  speaker’s  place,  is 
uncertain.  His  request  was  readily  granted,  and 
Robert  Livingston,  Esq.,  chosen  in  his  stead.  The 
concord  between  the  governor  and  this  assembly 
was  now  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  his  last  speech  to  the  bouse  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1719,  and  their  address  in  answer  to  it. 

“ Gentlemen,  I have  now  sent  for  you,  that  you 
may  be  witness  to  my  as-sent  to  the  acts  passed 
by  the  general  assembly  in  this  session.  I hope 
that  what  remains  unfinished  may  be  perfected  by 
to-morrow,  when  I intend  to  put  a close  to  this  session. 

“ I take  this  opportunity  also  to  acquaint  you, 
that  my  late  uncertain  state  of  health,  the  care  of 
my  little  family,  and  my  private  affairs,  on  the  other 
side,  have  at  last  determined  me  to  make  use  of 
that  license  of  absence,  which  has  been  some  time 
ago  so  graciously  granted  me ; but  with  a firm  re- 
solution to  return  to  you  again,  if  it  is  his  majesty’s 
pleasure  that  I should  do  so,  but  if  that  proves 
otherwise,  I assure  you  that  whilst  I live  I shall  be 
watchful  and  industrious  to  promote  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  this  country,  of  which  I think  I am 
under  the  strongest  obligations  for  the  future  to  ac- 
count myself  a countryman. 

“ I look  with  pleasure  on  the  present  quiet  and 
flourishing  state  of  the  people  here,  whilst  I reflect 
en  that  in  which  I found  them  at  my  arrival.  As 


the  very  name  of  party  or  faction  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten, may  it  for  ever  lie  buried  in  oblivion,  and 
no  strife  ever  happen  amongst  you,  but  that  laudable 
emulation,  who  shall  approve  himself  the  most  zea- 
lous servant  and  most  dutiful  subject  of  the  best  of 
princes,  and  most  useful  member  of  a well  estab- 
lished and  flourishing  community,  of  which  you, 
gentlemen,  have  given  a happy  example,  which  I 
hope  will  be  followed  by  future  assemblies.  I men- 
tion it  to  your  honour,  and  without  ingratitude  and 
breach  of  duty  I could  do  no  less.” 

‘ Colonel  Morris  and  the  new  speaker  were  the 
authors  of  the  answer  to  this  speech,  though  it  was 
signed  by  all  the  members. 

“Sir,  when  we  reflect  upon  your  past  conduct, 
your  just,  mild,  and  tender  administration,  it 
heightens  the  concern  we  have  for  your  departure, 
and  makes  our  grief  such  as  words  cannot  truly  ex- 
press. You  have  governed  well  and  wisely,  like  a 
prudent  magistrate — like  an  affectionate  parent;  and 
wherever  you  go,  and  whatever  station  the  divine 
providence  shall  please  to  assign  you,  our  sincere 
desires  and  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  you  and 
yours,  shall  always  attend  you. 

“We  have  seen  many  governors,  and  may  see 
more ; and  as  none  of  those  who  had  the  honour  to 
serve  in  your  station,  were  ever  so  justly  fixed  in 
♦he  affections  of  the  governed,  so  those  to  come  will 
acquire  no  mean  reputation,  when  it  can  be  said  of 
them,  their  conduct  has  been  like  yours. 

“ We  thankfully  accept  the  honour  you  do  us,  in 
calling  yourself  our  countryman;  give  us  leave  then 
to  desire,  that  you  will  not  forget  this  as  your  country, 
and  if  you  can,  make  haste  to  return  to  it. 

“ But  if  the  service  of  our  sovereign  will  not  ad- 
mit of  what  we  do  earnestly  desire,  and  his  conv- 
mands  deny  us  that  happiness ; permit  us  to  address 
you  as  our  friend,  and  give  us  your  assistance,  when 
we  are  oppressed  with  an  administration  the  reverse 
of  yours.” 

Colonel  Hunter  departing  the  province,  the  chief 
command  devolved,  the  31st  of  July,  1719,  on  Peter 
Schuyler,  Esq.,  then  the  eldest  member  of  the  board 
of  council.  As  he  had  no  interview  with  the  assem- 
bly during  his  short  administration,  in  which  he 
behaved  with  great  moderation  and  integrity ; there 
is  very  little  observable  in  his  time,  except  a treaty 
at  Albany  with  the  Indians,  for  confirming  the  an- 
cient league ; and  the  transactions  respecting  the 
partition  line  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey; 
concerning  the  latter  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary. 

The  two  provinces  were  originally  included  in 
the  grant  of  King  Charles  to  the  Duke  of  Y ork.  N ew 
Jersey  was  afterwards  conveyed  by  the  duke  to  Lord 
Beijdey  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  This  again,  by 
a deed  of  partition,  was  divided  into  East  and  West 
Jersey,  the  former  being  released  to  Sir  George 
Carteret,  and  the  latter  to  the  assigns  of  Lord  Berk- 
ley. The  line  of  division  extended  from  Little  Egg 
Harbour  to  the  North  Partition  Point  on  Delaware 
river,  and  thus  both  those  tracts  became  concerned 
in  the  limits  of  the  province  of  New  York.  The 
original  rights  of  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret  were  vested  in  two  different  sets,  consist- 
ing each  of  a great  number  of  persons,  known  by 
the  general  name  of  the  proprietors  of  East  and 
West  Jersey,  who,  though  they  surrendered  the 
powers  of  government  to  Queen  Anne,  in  the  yea7 
1702,  still  retained  their  property  in  the  soil.  These 
were  the  persons  interested  against  the  claim  of  New 
York.  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  the  deed  to 
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New  Jersey  was  to  be  first  satisfied  out  of  that  great 
tract  granted  to  the  duke,  and  that  the  remainder 
was  the  right  of  New  York.  The  proprietors  in- 
sisted upon  extending  their  northern  limits  to  a line 
drawn  from  the  latitude  of  41°  40'  on  Delaware,  to 
the  latitude  of  41<>  on  Hudson’s  river;  and  alleged 
chat  before  the  year  1671,  the  latitude  of  41°  was 
reputed  to  be  fourteen  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Tappan  Creek,  partof  those  lands  having  been  settled 
under  New  Jersey  till  1684.  They  farther  con- 
tended, that  in  1684  or  1685,  Dongan  and  Lawrie 
(the  former  governor  of  New  York,  and  the  latter 
of  New  Jersey)  with  their  respective  councils  agreed, 
that  the  latitude  on  Hudson’s  river  was  at  the  mouth 
of  Tappan  Creek,  and  that  a line  from  thence  to  the 
latitude  of  41°  46'  on  Delaware  should  be  the 
boundary  line.  In  1686,  Robinson,  Wells,  and 
Keith,  surveyors  of  the  three  several  provinces, 
took  two  observations,  and  found  the  latitude  of  41° 
to  be  1'  and  25,/  to  the  northward  of  the  Yonker’s 
mills,  which  is  four  miles  and  forty-five  chains  to 
the  southward  of  the  mouth  of  Tappan  Creek.  But 
against  these  observations  the  proprietors  offered 
sundry  objections.  It  was  not  pretended  by  any  of 
the  litigants,  that  a line  according  to  the  station 
settled  by  Dongan  and  Lawrie  was  actually  run ; 
so  that  the  limits  of  these  contending  provinces 
must  long  have  existed  in  the  uncertain  conjectures 
of  the  inhabitants  of  both;  and  yet  the  inconve- 
niences of  this  unsettled  state,  through  the  infancy 
of  the  country,  were  very  inconsiderable.  In  the 
year  1701,  an  act  passed  in  New  York  relating  to 
“lections,  which  annexed  Wagachemeck,  and  great 
and  little  Minisink,  certain  settlements  near  Dela- 
ware, to  Ulster  county.  The  intent  of  this  law  was 
to  quiet  disputes  before  subsisting  between  the  in- 
habitants of  those  places,  whose  votes  were  required 
both  in  Orange  and  Ulster.  The  natural  conclusion 
from  hence  is,  that  the  legislature  of  New  York 
then  deemed  those  plantations  not  included  within 
the  New  Jersey  grant. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  affair  till  the  year  1717, 
when  provision  was  made  by  New  York  for  running 
the  line.  The  same  being  done  in  New  Jersey  the 
succeeding  year,  commissions  for  that  purpose  under 
the  great  seals  of  the  respective  colonies,  were  issued 
in  May,  1719.  The  commissioners,  by  indenture 
dated  the  26th  of  July,  fixed  the  North  Station 
Point  on  the  northernmost  branch  of  Delaware, 
called  the  Fish  Kill;  and  from  thence  a random 
line  was  run  to  Hudson’s  river,  terminating  about 
five  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  mouth  of  Tappan 
Creek.  In  August,  the  surveyors  of  East  Jersey 
met  for  fixing  the  station  on  Hudson’s  river.  Ail 
the  commissioners  not  attending  through  sickness, 
nothing  further  was  done.  What  had  already  been 
transacted,  however,  gave  a general  alarm  to  many 
persons  interested  in  several  patents  under  New 
York,  who  before  imagined  their  rights  extended  to 
the  southward  of  the  random  line.  The  New  York 
surveyor  afterwards  declined  proceeding  in  the  work, 
complaining  of  faults  in  the  instrument  which  had 
been  used  in  fixing  the  North  Station  on  Delaware. 
The  proprietors,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  they 
answered  his  objections,  and  the  matter  rested  with- 
out much  contention  till  the  year  1740.  Frequent 
quarrels  multiplying  after  that  period,  relating  to 
the  rights  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  southward  of  the 
line  in  1719,  a probationary  act  was  passed  in  New 
Jersey,  in  February,  1748,  for  running  the  line  ex- 
parte,  if  the  province  of  New  York  refused  to  join 
in  the  work.  The  New  York  assembly  soon  after 


directed  their  agent  to  oppose  the  king’s  confirma- 
tion of  that  act,  and  it  was  accordingly  dropped, 
agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the  lords  of  trade,  whose 
report  of  the  18th  of  July,  1753,  on  a matter  of  so 
much  importance,  it  is  thought  right  here  to  insert. 

“To  the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty. 

“May  it  please  your  majesty, — We  have  lately 
had  under  our  consideration,  an  act  passed  in  your 
majesty’s  province  of  New  Jersey  in  1747-8,  entitled 
An  act  for  running  and  ascertaining  the  line  of  par- 
tition and  division  betwixt  this  province  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  province  of  New  York. 

“And  having  been  attended  by  Mr.  Paris,  so- 
licitor in  behalf  of  the  proprietors  of  the  eastern 
division  of  New  Jersey,  with  Mr.  Hume  Campbell 
and  Mr.  Henley  his  counsel  in  support,  of  the  said 
act ; and  by  Mr.  Charles,  agent  for  the  province  of 
New  York,  with  Mr.  Forrester  and  Mr  Pratt  his 
counsel  against  the  said  act,  and  heard  what  each 
party  had  to  offer  thereupon;  we  beg  leave  humbly 
to  represent  to  your  majesty,  that  the  considerations 
which  arise  upon  this  act  are  of  two  sorts,  viz.,  such 
as  relate  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
and  such  as  relate  to  the  transactions  and  circum 
stances  which  accompany  it. 

“ As  to  the  first,  it  is  an  act  of  the  province  of 
New  Jersey  interested  in  the  determination  of  the 
limits,  and  in  the  consequential  advantages  to  arise 
from  it. 

“ The  province  of  New  Jersey,  in  its  distinct  and 
separate  capacity,  can  neither  make  nor  establish 
boundaries:  it  can  as  little  prescribe  regulations  for 
deciding  differences  between  itself  and  other  parties 
concerned  in  interest. 

“ The  established  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  and 
territory  are  such  as  the  grants  under  which  it 
claims  have  assigned.  If  those  grants  are  doubtful, 
and  differences  arise  upon  the  constructions,  or 
upon  the  matters  of  them,  we  humbly  apprehend 
that  there  are  but  two  methods  of  deciding  them ; 
either  by  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  concerned 
in  interest,  or  by  the  regular  and  legal  forms  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
method  of  proceeding  must  be  derived  from  the  im- 
mediate authority  of  the  crown  itself,  signified  by 
a commission  from  your  majesty  under  the  great 
seal;  the  commission  of  subordinate  officers  and  of 
derivative  powers  being  neither  competent  nor  ade- 
quate to  such  purposes;  to  judge  otherwise  would 
be,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  to  set  up  ex-parte  de- 
terminations and  incompetent  jurisdictions  in  the 
place  of  justice  and  legal  authority. 

“ If  the  act  of  New  Jersey  cannot  conclude  other 
parties,  it  cannot  be  effectual  to  the  ends  proposed; 
and  that  it  would  not  be  effectual  to  form  an  abso- 
lute decision  in  this  case,  the  legislature  of  that 
province  seems  sensible,  whilst  it  endeavours  to 
leave  to  your  majesty’s  determination  the  decision 
of  one  point  relative  to  this  matter,  and  of  consider- 
able importance  to  it;  which  power  your  majesty 
cannot  derive  from  them,  without  their  having  the 
power  to  establish  the  thing  itself,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  your  majesty. 

“As  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  present  act,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  other  parties  concerned  in 
interest,  is  unwarrantable  and  ineffectual ; we  shaL 
in  the  next  place  consider  what  transactions  and 
proceedings  have  passed,  towards  obtaining  such 
concurrence. 

“The  parties  interested,  are  your  majesty  and  the 
two  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Your 
majesty  is  interested  with  respect  to  your  sovereigr  ty, 
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seigneurie,  and  property;  and  the  said  provinces 
wilh  respect  to  tbeir  government  and  jurisdiction. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  transactions  on  the  part  of 
New  York,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  whatever 
agreements  have  been  made  formerly  between  the 
two  provinces  for  settling  their  boundaries;  what- 
ever acts  of  assembly  have  passed,  and  whatever 
commissions  have  been  issued  by  the  respective  go- 
vernors and  governments;  the  proceedings  under 
them  have  never  been  perfected,  the  work  remains 
unfinished,  and  the  disputes  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces subsist  with  as  much  contradiction  as  ever; 
but  there  is  a circumstance  that  appears  to  us  to 
have  still  more  weight,  namely,  that  those  transac- 
tions were  never  properly  warranted  on  the  part  of 
the  crown : the  crown  never  participated  in  them, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  bound  with  respect  to  its 
interests  by  proceedings  so  authorised. 

“ The  interest  which  your  majesty  has  in  the  de- 
termination of  this  boundary,  may  be  considered  in 
three  lights : either  as  interests  of  sovereignty,  re- 
specting mere  government;  of  seigneurie,  which  re- 
spect escheats,  and  quit-rents;  or  of  property,  as  rela- 
tive to  the  soil  itself ; which  last  interest  takes  place 
in  such  cases,  where  either  your  majesty  has  never 
made  any  grants  of  the  soil,  or  where  such  grants 
have,  by  escheats,  reverted  to  your  majesty. 

“ With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  interests,  viz. 
that  of  sovereignty,  it  has  been  alleged  to  us  in 
support  of  the  act,  that  it  is  not  materially  affected 
bv  the  question,  as  both  provinces  are  under  your 
majesty’s  immediate  direction  and  government;  but 
they  stand  in  a very  different  light  with  respect  to 
your  majesty’s  interest  in  the  quit-rents  and  escheats ; 
in  both  which  articles  the  situation  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces appears  to  us  to  make  a very  material  altera- 
tion; for  although  the  province  of  New  Jersey  is 
not  under  regulations  of  propriety  or  charter  with 
respect  to  its  government,  yet  it  is  a proprietary 
province  with  respect  to  the  grant  and  tenure  of  its 
territory’;  and  consequently,  as  New  York  is  not  in 
that  predicament,  the  determination  of  the  boundary 
in  piejudice  to  that  province,  will  affect  your  ma- 
jesty’s interest  with  respect  to  the  tenure  of  such 
lands  as  are  concerned  in  this  question;  it  being 
evident,  that  whatever  districts  are  supposed  to  be 
included  in  the  limits  of  New  Jersey,  will  immedi- 
ately pass  to  tlys  proprietors  of  that  province,  and 
be  held  of  them,  by  which  means  your  majesty 
would  be  deprived  of  your  escheats,  and  the  quit-rents 
would  pass  into  other  hands. 

“ To  obviate  this  objection,  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  the  crown  has  already  made  absolute  grants  of 
the  whole  territory  that  can  possibly  come  in  ques- 
tion under  the  denomination  of  this  boundary,  and 
reserved  only  trifling  and  inconsiderable  quit-rents 
on  those  grants.  But  this  argument  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  conclusive,  since  it  admits  an  interest  in 
your  majesty,  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  which  is 
merely  accidental;  and  therefore  does  not  affect  the 
essence  of  the  question : and  we  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  case  of  exorbitant  grants  with  in- 
considerable quit-rents;  and  where  consequently  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  crown  has 
been  deceived  in  such  grants  by  its  officers ; your 
majesty’s  contingent  right  of  property  in  virtue  of 
your  seigneurie,  seems  rather  to  be  enlarged  than 
diminished. 

“ This  being  the  case,  it  appears  to  us,  that  Go- 
vernor Hunter  ought  not  to  have  issued  his  commis- 
sion for  running  the  line  above-mentioned,  without 
having  previously  received  the  royal  direction  and 


instruction  for  that  purpose ; and  that  a commission 
issued  without  such  authority  caD  be  considered, 
with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a mere  nullity  ■.  and  even  with 
respect  to  New  York,  we  observe,  that  the  said 
commission  is  questionable,  as  it  does  not  follow  the 
directions  of  the  above-mentioned  act,  passed  in  1717, 
which  declares,  that  the  commission  to  be  issued, 
shall  be  granted  under  the  joint  authority  of  the 
governor  and  council  of  that  province. 

*'  But  it  has  been  further  urged,  that  the  crown 
has  since  confirmed  these  transactions,  either  by 
previous  declarations  or  by  subsequent  acquiescence, 
and  consequently  participated  in  them,  so  far  as  to 
conclude  itself:  we  shall  therefore,  in  the  next 
place,  beg  leave  to  consider  the  circumstances  urged 
for  this  purpose. 

“ It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  crown,  by  giving 
consent  to  the  aforesaid  act,  passed  in  New  York 
in  1717,  for  paying  and  discharging  several  debts 
due  from  that  colony,  &c.,  concluded  and  bound 
itself,  with  respect  to  the  subsequent  proceedings 
had  under  the  commission  issued  by  Governor 
Hunter;  but  the  view  and  purport  of  that  act  appears 
to  us  so  entire,  and  so  distinctly  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money  and  establishing  funds;  so 
various  and  so  distinct  from  any  consideration  of  the 
disputes  subsisting  in  the  two  provinces,  with  respect 
to  the  boundaries;  that  we  cannot  conceive  a single 
clause  in  so  long  and  so  intricate  an  act,  can  be  a 
sufficient  foundation  to  warrant  the  proceedings  of 
Governor  Hunter  subsequent  to  it,  without  a special 
authority  from  the  crown  for  that  purpose;  and 
there  is  the  more  reason  to  be  of  this  opinion,  as 
the  crown,  by  giving  its  assent  to  that  act,  can  be 
construed  to  have  assented  only  to  the  levying  money 
for  a future  purpose ; which  purpose  could  not  be 
effected  by  any  commission  but  from  itself;  and 
therefore  can  never  be  supposed  to  have,  thereby, 
approved  a commission  from  another  authority, 
which  was  at  that  time  already  issued,  and  carrying 
into  execution,  previous  to  such  assent. 

“ We  further  beg  leave  humbly  to  represent  to 
your  majesty,  that  the  line  of  partition  and  division 
between  your  majesty’s  province  of  New  York  and 
colony  of  Connecticut,  having  been  run  and  ascer 
tained,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  an  act  passed 
at  New  York  for  that  purpose,  in  the  year  1719, 
and  confirmed  by  his  late  majesty  in  1723;  the 
transactions  between  the  said  province  and  colony, 
upon  that  occasion,  have  been  alleged  to  be  similar 
to,  and  urged  as,  a precedent,  and  even  as  an  ap- 
probation, of  the  matter  now  in  question : but  we 
are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  the  two  cases  are  mate- 
rially, and  essentially,  different.  The  act  passed 
in  New  York,  in  1719,  for  running  and  ascertain- 
ing the  lines  of  partition  and  division  between  that 
colony  and  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  recites,  that 
in  the  year  1683,  the  governor  and  council  of  New 
York,  and  the  governor  and  commissioners  of  Con- 
necticut, did,  in  council,  conclude  an  agreement 
concerning  the  boundaries  of  the  two  provinces; 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  agreement,  commission- 
ers and  surveyors  were  appointed  on  the  part  of 
each  government,  who  did  actually  agree,  deter- 
mine, and  ascertain,  the  lines  of  partition ; marked 
out  a certain  part  of  them,  and  fixed  the  point  from 
whence  the  remaining  pait  should  be  run  : that  the 
several  things  agreed  on  and  done  by  the  said  com- 
missioners, were  ratified  by  the  respective  governors 
entered  on  record  in  each  colony,  in  March,  1700 
approved  and  confirmed  by  order  of  King  William 
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the  Third,  in  his  privy  council;  and  by  his  said 
majesty’s  letter  to  his  governor  of  New  York. 
From  this  recital  it  appears  to  us,  that  those  trans- 
actions were  not  only  carried  on  with  the  participa- 
tion, but  confirmed  by  the  express  act  and  authority 
of  the  crown  ; and  that  confirmation  made  the  found- 
ation of  the  act  passed,  by  New  York,  for  settling 
the  boundaries  between  the  two  provinces ; of  all 
which  authority  and  foundation  the  act,  we  now 
lay  before  your  majesty,  appears  to  us  to  be  entirely 
destitute. 

“ Upon  the  whole,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
act  in  question  cannot  be  effectual  to  the  ends  pro- 
posed; that  your  majesty’s  interest  may  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  it,  and  that  the  proceedings  on 
which  it  is  founded  were  not  warranted  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  proper  authority,  but  carried  on 
without  the  participation  of  the  crown : we  cannot 
think  it  adviseable  to  lay  this  act  before  your  ma- 
jesty, as  fit  to  receive  your  royal  approbation. 

“ Which  is  most  humbly  submitted, 

“ Dunk  Halifax, 

“ J.  Grenville, 

Whitehall,  “ James  Oswald, 

July  18,  1753.  “ Andrew  Stone.” 

From  the  year  1720  to  the  commencement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Colonel  Cosby. 

William  Burnet,  Esq.  took  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1720.  The  council  named  in  his  instructions  were, 
Colonel  Schuyler,  Colonel  Depeyster,  Captain  Wal- 
ter, Colonel  Beekman,  Mr.  Van  Dam,  Colonel 
Heathcote,  Mr.  Barbarie,  Mr.  Philipse,  Mr.  Byerly, 
Mr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Bwrnet,  as  has  been  already  observed,  in  the 
account  of  his  government  of  Massachusetts,  was  the 
son  of  the  famous  Bishop  Burnet.  His  fortune  was 
very  inconsiderable,  for  he  suffered  much  in  the 
South  Sea  scheme.  While  in  England,  he  had  the 
office  of  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  London,  w hich 
he  resigned  to  Brigadier  Hunter,  as  the  latter,  in 
his  favour,  did  the  government  of  this  and  the  co- 
lony of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Burnet’s  acquaintance 
with  that  gentleman  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  good  intelligence  both  of  persons  and  mat- 
ters in  the  colony.  The  brigadier  recommended  all 
his  old  friends  to  the  favour  of  his  successor,  and  he 
made  few  changes  amongst  them.  Colonel  Schuyler 
and  Mr.  Philipse  were,  indeed,  removed  from  the 
council  board  by  his  representations,  for  their  op- 
posing, in  council,  the  continuance  of  the  assembly, 
after  his  arrival.  Mr.  Morris,  the  chief  justice,  was 
his  principal  confidant.  Dr.  Colden  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, two  Scotch  gentlemen,  had  the  next  place  in 
his  esteem.  They  wrere  both  men  of  learning,  good 
morals,  and  solid  parts.  The  former  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  parti- 
cularly those  which  concerned  the  French  in  Ca- 
nada and  the  Indian  allies.  The  latter  was  bred  to 
the  law,  and  though  no  speaker,  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  for  sagacity  and  penetration ; and  in  ap- 
plication to  business  no  man  could  surpass  him. 
Nor  w'as  he  unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  having  served  in  the  secretary’s  office,  the 
best  school  in  the  province  for  instruction  in  mat- 
ters of  government;  because  the  secretary  enjoyed 
a plurality  of  offices,  conversant  with  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  colony.  Both  those  gentlemen  were,  by 
Mr.  Burnet,  soon  raised  to  the  council-board,  as 
were  also  Mr.  Morris,  jun.,  Mr.  Van  Horn,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  suc- 


ceeded Byerly,  both  at  the  council-board  and  in 
the  office  of  receiver-general. 

Of  all  the  governors,  none  had  such  extensive  and 
just  views  of  our  Indian  affairs,  and  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood  of  the  French,  as  Governor  Burnet, 
in  which  Mr.  Livingston  was  his  principal  assistant. 
His  attention  to  these  matters  appeared  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  administration  ; for  in  his  first 
speech  to  the  assembly,  the  autumn  after  his  arrival, 
he  laboured  to  implant  the  same  sentiments  in  the 
breasts  of  the  members;  endeavouring  to  alarm 
their  fears,  by  the  daily  advances  of  the  French, 
their  possessing  the  main  passes,  seducing  the  In- 
dian allies,  and  increasing  their  new  settlements  in 
Louisiana. 

Chief  justice  Morris,  whose  influence  was  very 
great  in  the  house,  drew  the  address  in  answer  to 
the  governor’s  speech,  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing passage,  manifesting  the  confidence  they  re- 
posed in  him:  “ We  believe  that  the  son  of  that 
worthy  prelate,  so  eminently  instrumental  under  our 
glorious  monarch,  William  the  Third,  in  delivering 
us  from  arbitrary  power,  and  its  concomitants,  po- 
pery, superstition,  and  slavery;  has  been  educated 
in,  and  possesses,  those  principles  that  so  justly  ve- 
commended  his  father  to  the  council  and  confidence 
of  protestant  princes ; and  succeeds  our  former  go- 
vernor, not  only  in  power,  but  inclination  to  do  us 
good.” 

From  an  assembly,  impressed  with  such  favoura- 
ble sentiments,  his  excellency  had  the  highest  reason 
to  expect  a submissive  compliance  with  every  thing 
recommended  to  their  notice.  The  public  business 
proceeded  without  suspicion  or  jealousy,  and  nothing 
intervened  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  political 
state.  Among  the  most  remarkable  acts  passed  this 
session,  we  may  reckon  that,  for  a five  years’  sup- 
port; another  for  laying  a duty  of  two  per  cent, 
prime  cost  on  ihe  importation  of  European  goods, 
which  W’as  soon  after  repealed  by  the  king;  and  a 
third,  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Indian  goods  to 
the  French.  The  last  of  these  was  a favourite  act 
of  the  governor’s,  and  though  a law  very  advanta- 
geous to  the  province,  became  the  source  of  an  un- 
reasonable opposition  against  him,  which  continued 
through  his  whole  administration.  From  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  a great  trade  w’as  carried 
on  between  Albany  and  Canada,  for  goods  saleable 
among  the  Indians.  The  chiefs  of  the  confederates 
wisely  foresaw  its  ill  consequences,  and  complained 
of  it  to  the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs,  who 
W’rote  to  Mr.  Hunter,  acquainting  him  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction. The  letter  was  laid  before  the  house, 
but  no  effectual  step  taken  to  prevent  the  mischief, 
till  the  passing  of  this  act,  which  subjected  the 
traders  to  a forfeiture  of  the  effects  sold,  and  the 
penalty  of  1001.  Mr.  Burnet's  scheme  was  to  draw 
the  Indian  trade  into  the  colony’s  power;  to  ob- 
struct the  communication  of  the  French  with  the 
Indian  allies,  which  gave  them  frequent  oppertuni 
ties  of  seducing  them  from  their  fidelity;  and  to  re- 
gain the  Caghuuagas,  wTho  became  interested  in  their 
disaffection,  by  being  the  carriers  between  Albany 
and  Montreal.  Among  those  who  were  more  im- 
mediately prejudiced  by  this  new  regulation,  the 
importers  of  those  goods  from  Europe  were  the  chipf; 
and  hence  the  spring  of  their  opposition  to  the  go 
vernor.  Frequent  reference  being  made  to  “ com- 
missioners of  Indian  affairs,”  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  their  office.  As  the  governors 
resided  at  New  York,  it  became  necessary  that  some 
persons  should  be  commissioned,  at  Albany,  to  re 
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ceive  intelligence  from  the  Indians,  and  treat  with 
them  upon  emergencies,  which  gave  rise  to  the  office 
of  “ commissioners  of  Indian  affairs,”  who  in  gene- 
ral transacted  all  such  matters  as  might  be  done  by 
the  governor.  They  received  no  salaries,  but  con- 
siderable sums  were  deposited  in  their  hands  for 
occasional  presents.  There  are  regular  minutes  of 
their  transactions  from  the  year  1675.  These  were 
in  separate  qu.res,  till  1751,  when  they  were  bound 
up  in  four  large  volumes,  in  folio.  And  in  them  all 
the  Indian  treaties  are  entered.  The  books  were 
kept  by  a secretary,  commissioned  in  England. 
The  commandant  at  Oswego  was  generally  a com- 
missioner. The  office  would  probably  have  been 
more  advantageous  if  the  commissioners  had  not 
been  traders,  than  which  nothing  is  more  ignoble  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Indians. 

All  possible  arts  were  used,  both  here  and  in 
England,  to  preserve  the  good  temper  of  the  assem- 
bly. Brigadier  Hunter  gave  the  ministry  such  fa- 
vourable accounts  of  the  members,  that  Colonel 
Schuyler,  during  his  presidentship,  had  orders  from 
Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  neither  to  dissolve  them  him- 
self, nor  permit  them  to  be  dissolved ; and  at  the 
spring  session,  in  the  year  1721,  Mr.  Burnet  in- 
formed them,  that  his  continuance  of  them  was 
highly  approved  at  home.  Horace  Walpole,  the 
auditor-general,  who  had  appointed  Mr.  Clarke  for 
his  deputy,  thought  this  a favourable  conjuncture 
for  procuring  five  per  cent,  out  of  the  treasury.  But 
the  house  were  averse  to  his  application,  and  on  the 
2d  of  June,  Abraham  Depeyster,  jun.,  was  appointed 
treasurer  by  the  speaker’s  warrant,  with  the  consent 
of  the  governor,  in  the  room  of  his  father,  who  was 
infirm  ; upon  which  he  entered  into  a recognizance 
of  5,000/.  to  the  king,  before  a judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his  trust,  which 
was  lodged  in  the  secretary’s  office.  The  house,  at 
the  same  time,  in  an  address,  declared  their  willing- 
ness that  the  treasurer  should  account;  but  utterly 
refused  to  admit  of  any  draughts  upon  the  treasury 
for  the  auditor-general,  who  was  constrained  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  revenue,  out  of  which  he  re- 
ceived about  200/.  per  annum. 

Mr  Burnet  being  well  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  wisely  concluded,  that  it  was 
to  the  last  degree  necessary  to  get  the  command  of 
the  great  iake  Ontario,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the 
trade,  and  the  security  of  the  friendship  of  the  five 
nations,  as  to  frustrate  the  French  designs,  of  con- 
fining the  English  colonies  to  narrow  limits  along 
the  sea  coast,  by  a chain  of  forts  on  the  great  passes 
from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  Towards  the  subversion 
of  this  scheme,  he  began  the  erection  of  a trading 
house  at  Oswego,  in  the  country  of  the  Sennec^s,  in 
1722 ; and  recommended  a provision  for  the  resid- 
ence of  trusty  persons  among  them,  and  the  Onon- 
dagas,  which  last  possessed  the  centre  of  the  five 
cantons.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  a congress 
of  several  governors  and  commissioners,  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  ancient  friendship  with  the  Indians  at 
Albany.  Mr.  Burnet  prevailed  upon  them  to  send 
a message  to  threaten  the  Eastern  Indians  with  a 
war,  unless  they  concluded  a peace  with  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  very  much  harassed  by  their  frequent 
irruptions.  On  the  20th  of  May,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, the  confederates  were  augmented  by  their 
reception  of  above  eighty  Nicariagas.  besides  wo- 
men and  children,  as  they  had  been  formerly,  by 
the  addition  of  the  Tuscaroras.  The  country  of  the 
Nicariagas  was  on  the  north  side  of  Missilimakinack, 
but  the  Tuscaroras  possessed  a tract  of  land  near 


the  sources  of  James’s  river,  in  Virginia,  from 
whence  the  encroachments  of  the  English  induced 
them  to  remove,  and  settle  near  the  south-east  end 
of  the  Oneyda  lake. 

The  strict  union  subsisting  between  the  several 
branches  of  the  legislature,  gave  a handle  to  Mr. 
Burnet’3  enemies  to  excite  a clamour  against  him. 
Jealousies  were  industriously  sown  in  the  breasts  of 
the  people.  The  continuance  of  an  assembly,  after 
the  accession  of  a new  governor,  was  represented  as 
an  anti-constitutional  project ; and  though  the  af- 
fairs of  the  public  were  conducted  with  wisdom  and 
spirit,  many  were  so  much  imposed  upon,  that  a 
rupture  between  the  governor  and  the  assembly  was 
thought  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  weal  and 
safety  of  the  community.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
stratagem  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied  at  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  French  trade.  The  London  mer- 
chants were  induced  to  petition  the  king  for  an 
order  to  his  governor,  prohibiting  the  revival  of  the 
act  made  against  it,  or  the  passing  any  new  law  of 
that  tendency.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the 
board  of  trade,  and  backed  before  their  lordships, 
with  suggestions  of  the  most  notorious  falsehoods. 
The  lords  of  trade  prudently  advised,  that  no  such 
directions  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Burnet  till  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  answering  the  objections  against 
the  act.  They  were  accordingly  sent  over  to  him, 
and  he  laid  them  before  his  council.  Dr.  Colden 
and  Mr.  Alexander  exerted  themselves  in  a me- 
morable report  in  answer  to  them,  which  drew  upon 
them  the  resentment  of  several  merchants  who  had 
first  excited  the  London  petition,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  a variance  between  their  families, 
which  manifested  itself  on  many  occasions.  As  this 
report  illustrates  the  state  of  the  colony  vt  this  period, 
it  is  introduced. 

“ May  it  please  your  excellency, 

“ In  obedience  to  your  excellency’s  commands, 
in  council,  the  29th  of  October,  referring  to  us  a 
petition  of  several  merchants  in  London,  presented 
to  the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty,  against  re- 
newing an  act  passed  in  this  province,  entitled,  ‘ An 
‘ act  for  encouragement  of  the  Indian  trade,  and 
‘ rendering  it  more  effectual  to  the  inhabitants  of 

* this  province,  and  for  prohibiting  the  selling  of 
‘ Indian  goods  to  the  French.’  As  likewise  the  se- 
veral allegations  of  the  said  merchants  before  the 
right  honourable  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations, 
we  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  remarks. 

“ In  order  to  make  our  observations  the  mors 
distinct  and  clear,  we  shall  gather  together  the  se- 
veral assertions  of  the  said  merchants,  both  in  their 
petition,  and  delivered  verbally  before  the  lords  of 
trade,  as  to  the  situation  of  this  province,  with  re- 
spect to  the  French  and  Indian  nations  ; and  observe 
on  them,  in  the  first  place,  their  being  the  foundation 
on  which  all  their  other  allegations  are  grounded. 
Afterwards  we  shall  lay  before  your  excellency  what 
we  think  necessary  to  observe  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  said  petition,  in  the  order  they  are  in  the  peti- 
tion, or  in  the  report  of  the  lords  of  trade. 

“ In  their  geographical  accounts  they  say,  ‘ Be- 
‘ sides  the  nations  of  Indian^  that  are  in  the^English 
‘ interest,  there  are  very  many  nations  of  Indians, 

* who  are  at  present  in  the  interest  of  the  French 

‘ who  lie  between  New  York  and  the  nations  of 
‘ Indians  in  the  English  interest.  The  French  and 
‘ their  Indians  would  not  permit  the  English  In- 
‘ dians  to  pass  over  by  their  forts.  The  said  act 
‘ restrains  them  (the  five  nations)  from  a free  com 
‘ mcrce  with  the  inhabitants  of  New  York. 
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“ * The  five  Indian  nations  are  settled  upon  the 

* banks  cf  the  river  St-  Lawrence,  directly  opposite 

* to  Quebec,  two  or  three  hundred  leagues  distant 
‘from  the  nearest  British  settlements  in  New  Yerk. 

“ * They  (the  five  nations  of  Indians)  were  two  or 

* three  hundred  leagues  distant  from  Albany ; and 

* that  they  could  not  come  to  trade  with  the  Eng- 
‘ lish,  but  by  going  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 

* and  from  thence  through  a lake  which  brought 
‘ them  within  eighteen  leagues  of  Albany.’ 

“ These  things  the  merchants  have  thought  it 
safe  for  them,  and  consistent  with  their  duty  to  his 
sacred  majesty,  to  say  in  his  majesty’s  presence, 
and  to  repeat  them  afterwards  before  the  right  ho- 
nourable the  lords  of  trade,  though  nothing  can  be 
more  directly  contrary  to  the  truth.  For  there  are 
no  nations  of  Indians  between  New  York  and  the 
nations  of  Indians  in  the  English  interest,  who  are 
now  six  in  number,  by  the  addition  of  the  Tusca- 
roras.  The  Mohawks  (called  Annies  by  the  French), 
one  of  the  five  nations,  live  on  the  south  side  of  a 
branch  of  Hudson’s  river,  (not  on  the  north  side  as 
they  are  placed  in  the  French  maps)  and  but  forty 
miles  directly  west  from  Albany,  and  within  the 
English  settlements ; some  of  the  English  farms, 
upon  the  same  river,  beiug  thirty  miles  further  west. 
The  Oneydas  (the  next  of  the  five  nations)  lie  like- 
wise west  from  Albany,  near  the  head  of  the  Mo- 
hawks river,  about  100  miles  from  Albany.  The 
Onondagas  lie  about  130  miles  west  from  Albany  ; 
and  the  Tuscaroras  live  partly  with  the  Onondagas. 
The  Cayugas  are  about  160  miles  from  Albany ; and 
the  Sennecas  (the  furthest  of  all  these  nations)  are 
not  above  240  miles  from  Albany,  as  may  appear 
from  Mr.  D’lsle’s  map  of  Louisiana,  who  lays  down 
the  five  nations  under  the  name  of  Iroquois ; and 
goods  are  daily  carried  from  this  province,  to  the 
Sennecas,  as  well  as  to  those  nations  that  lie  nearer, 
by  water  all  the  way,  except  three  miles  (or  in  the 
dry  season  five  miles),  where  the  traders  carry  over 
land  between  the  Mohawks  river  and  the  Wood 
Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Oneydas  lake,  without 
going  near  either  St.  Lawrence  river,  or  any  of  the 
lakes  upon  which  the  French  pass,  which  are  en- 
tirely out  of  their  way. 

“ The  nearest  French  forts  or  settlements  to  Al- 
bany, are  Chambly  and  Montreal,  both  of  them 
lying  about  north  and  by  east  from  Albany,  and 
are  near  200  miles  distant  from  it.  Quebec  lies 
about  380  miles  north-east  from  Albany.  So  far  is 
it  from  being  true,  that  the  five  nations  are  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  opposite 
to  Quebec,  that  Albany  lies  almost  directly  between 
Quebec  and  the  five  nations.  And  to  say  that  these 
Indians  cannot  come  to  trade  at  Albany,  but  by 
going  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  into 
a lake  eighteen  leagues  from  Albany  (we  suppose 
they  mean  lake  Champlain)  passing  by  the  French 
forts,  is  to  the  same  purpose  as  if  they  should  say,  that 
one  cannot  go  from  London  to  Bristol,  but  by  way 
of  Edinburgh. 

“ Before  we  go  on  to  observe  other  particulars, 
we  beg  leave  further  to  remark,  that  it  is  so  far  from 
being  true,  that  the  Indians  in  the  French  interest 
lie  between  New  York  and  our  five  nations  of  In- 
dians; that  some  of  our  nations  of  Indians  lie  be- 
tween the  Fench  and  the  Indians,  from  whence  the 
French  bring  the  far  greatest  quantity  of  their  furs; 
for  the  Sennecas  (whom  the  French  call  Sonontouons) 
are  situated  between  lake  Erie  and  Cadaracqui  lake, 
(called  by  the  French  Ontario)  near  the  great  fall 
ot  Niagara,  by  which  all  the  Indians  that  live  round 


lake  Erie,  round  the  lake  of  the  Hurons,  round  thn 
lake  of  the  Illinois,  or  Michegan,  and  round  the 
great  upper  lake,  generally  pass  in  their  way  to 
Canada.  All  the  Indians  situated  upon  the  branches 
of  the  Mississippi,  must  likewise  pass  by  the  same 
place,  if  they  go  to  Canada.  And  all  of  them  like- 
wise, in  their  wray  to  Canada,  pass  by  our  trading- 
place  upon  the  Cadaracqui  lake,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Onondaga  river.  The  nearest  and  safest  way  of 
carrying  goods  upon  the  Cadaracqui  lake,  towards 
Canada,  being  along  the  south  side  of  that  lake, 
(near  where  our  Indians  are  settled,  and  our  trade 
of  late  is  fixed)  and  not  by  the  north  side  and  Ca- 
daracqui, or  Frontenac  fort,  where  the  French  are 
settled. 

“Now  that  we  have  represented  to  your  excel- 
lency, that  not  one  word  of  the  geography  of  these 
merchants  is  true,  upon  which  all  their  reasoning  is 
founded;  it  might  seem  needless  to  trouble  your 
excellency  with  any  further  remarks,  were  it  not  to 
show  with  what  earnestness  they  are  promoting  the 
French  interest,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  his  majesty’s 
colonies  in  North  America,  and  that  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  asserting  any  thing  for  that  end,  even 
in  the  royal  presence. 

“ First  they  say,  4 that  by  the  act  passed  in  this 
4 province,  entitled,  An  act  for  the  encouragement 
4 of  the  Indian  trade,  &c.,  all  trade  whatsoever  is 
4 prohibited  in  the  strictest  manner,  and  under  the 
4 severest  penalties,  between  the  inhabitants  of  New 
4 York  government,  and  the  French  in  Canada.’ 

44  This  is  not  true ; for  only  carrying  goods  to 
the  French,  which  are  proper  for  the  Indian  trade, 
is  prohibited.  The  trade,  as  to  other  things,  is  left 
in  the  same  state  it  was  before  that  act  was  made, 
as  it  will  appear  to  any  person  that  shall  read  it; 
and  there  are,  yearly,  large  quantities  of  other 
goods,  openly  carried  to  Canada,  without  any  hind- 
rance from  the  government  of  New  York.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  severity  and  penalties  in 
that  act,  they  are  found  insufficient  to  deter  some 
from  carrying  goods  clandestinely  to  the  French; 
and  the  legislature  of  this  province  are  convinced, 
that  no  penalties  can  be  too  severe  to  prevent  a 
trade,  which  puts  the  safety  of  all  his  majesty’s  sub- 
jects of  North  America  in  the  greatest  danger. 

“ Their  next  assertion  is,  4 All  the  Indian  goods 
4 have  by  this  act  been  raised  25/.  to  30/.  per  cent.’ 
This  is  the  only  allegation  in  the  whole  petition 
that  there  is  any  ground  for.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  common  channel  of  trade  cannot  be  altered 
without  some  detriment  to  it  in  the  beginning  ; we 
are  assured  from  the  custom-house  books,  that  there 
has  been  every  year,  since  the  passing  of  this  act 
more  furs  exported  from  New  York,  than  in  the 
year  immediately  before  the  passing  of  this  act. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  greatest  difference  be- 
tween the  exportation  of  any  year  before  this  act, 
and  any  year  since,  could  so  much  alter  the  price  of 
beaver,  as  it  is  found  to  be  this  last  year.  Beaver 
is  carried  to  Britain  from  other  parts  besides  New 
York,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  price  of  beaver  is 
not  so  much  altered  here  by  the  quantity  in  our 
market,  as  by  the  demand  for  it  in  Britain.  But  as 
we  cannot  be  so  well  informed  here,  what  occasions 
beaver  to  be  in  greater  demand  in  Britain,  we  must 
leave  that  to  be  enquired  after  in  England.  How- 
ever, we  are  fully  satisfied  that  it  will  be  found  to 
be  for  very  different  reasons  from  what  the  merchants 
allege. 

44  The  merchants  go  on  and  sav,  4 Whereas,  on 
4 the  other  hand,  this  branch  of  the  New  York  trade. 
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* by  the  discouragements  brought  upon  it  by  this 

* act,  is  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  the  French,  who 
‘ have  already  by  this  act  been  encouraged  to  send 

* proper  European  goods  to  Canada,  to  carry  on 

* this  trade,  so  that  should  this  act  be  continued,  the 
‘New  York  trade,  which  is  very  considerable,  must 
‘be  wholly  lost  to  us,  and  centre  in  the  French, 

‘ Though  New  York  should  not  furnish  them,  the 
‘ French  would  find  another  way  to  be  supplied 

* therewith,  either  from  some  other  of  his  majesty’s 
‘ plantations,  or  it  might  be  directly  from  Europe. 

‘ Many  of  the  goods,  which  the  Indians  want,  being 
‘ as  easy  to  be  had  directly  from  France  or  Holland, 

as  from  Great  Britain.’ 

“ This  is  easily  answered,  by  informing  your  ex- 
cellency, that  the  principal  of  the  goods  proper  for 
the  Indian  market,  are  only  of  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  the  British  plantations,  viz., 
strouds,  or  stroud-waters,  and  other  woollens,  and 
rum.  The  French  must  be  obliged  to  buy  all  their 
woollens  (the  strouds  especially)  in  England,  and 
thence  carry  them  to  France,  in  order  to  their  trans- 
portation to  Canada. 

“ The  voyage  to  Quebec,  through  the  bay  of  St. 
Lawrence,  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
of  any  in  the  world,  and  only  practicable  in  the 
summer  months.  The  French  have  no  commodities 
in  Canada,  by  reason  of  the  cob1  and  barrenness  of 
the  soil,  proper  for  the  West  India  markets;  and 
therefore  have  no  rum  but  by  vessels  from  France, 
that  touch  at  their  islands  fn  the  West  Indies.  New 
York  has,  by  reason  of  its  situation,  both  as  to  the 
sea  and  the  Indians,  every  way  the  advantage  of 
Canada.  The  New  York  vessels  make  always  two 
voyages  in  a year  from  England,  one  in  summer, 
and  another  in  winter,  and  several  voyages  in  a year 
to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  French  to  import  anj 
goods  near  so  cheap  to  Canada,  as  they  are  imported 
to  New  York. 

“ But  to  put  this  out  of  all  controversy,  we  need 
only  observe  to  your  excellency,  that  strouds  (with- 
out which  no  considerable  trade  can  be  carried  on 
with  the  Indians)  are  sold  at  Albany  for  101.  a 
piece ; they  were  sold  at  Montreal,  before  this  act 
took  place,  at  131.  2s.  6 d.,  and  now  they  are  sold 
there  for  2bl.  and  upwards;  which  is  an  evident 
proof,  that  the  French  have  not  in  these  four  years 
time  (during  the  continuance  of  this  act),  found  out 
any  other  way  to  supply  themselves  with  strouds; 
and  likewise  that  they  cannot  trade  without  them, 
seeing  they  buy  them  at  so  extravagant  a price. 

“ It  likewise  appears,  that  noue  of  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  have  been  able  to  supply  the  French 
with  these  goods,  and  those  that  know  the  geography 
of  the  country,  know  it  is  impracticable  to  do  it  at 
any  tolerable  rate,  because  they  must  carry  their 
goods  ten  times  further  by  land  than  we  need  to  do. 

“ We  are  likewise  assured,  that  the  merchants  of 
Montreal  lately  told  Mr.  Vaudreuil,  their  governor, 
that  if  the  trade  from  Albany  be  not  by  some  means 
or  other  encouraged,  they  must  abandon  that  set- 
tlement. We  have  reason  therefore  to  suspect,  that 
these  merchants  (at  least  some  of  them)  have  been 
practised  upon,  by  the  French  agents  in  London; 
for  no  doubt,  the  French  will  leave  no  method  un- 
tried to  defeat  the  present  designs  of  this  govern- 
ment, seeing  they  are  more  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  trade  bet.ween  New  York  and  the 
Indians,  than  of  all  the  warlike  expeditions  that 
ever  were  attempted  against  Canada. 

“ But  to  return  to  the  petiti:ners.  ‘ Thcv  con- 


* ceive  nothing  can  tend  more  to  the  withdrawing 
‘ the  affections  of  the  five  nations  of  Indians  from 
‘ the  English  interest,  than  the  continuance  of  the 

* said  act,  which  in  its  effects  restrains  them  from 
‘ a free  commerce  with  the  inhabitants  of  New  York, 
‘ and  may  too  probably  estrange  them  from  the 
‘ English  iuterest;  whereas,  by  a freedom  of  com- 
‘ merce,  and  an  encouraged  intercourse  of  trad* 

‘ with  the  French  and  their  Indians,  the  English 
‘ interest  might,  in  time,  be  greatly  improved  and 
‘ strengthened.’ 

“ It  seems  to  us  a strange  argument  to  say,  that 
an  act,  the  whole  purport  of  which  is  to  encourage 
our  own  people  to  go  among  the  Indians,  and  to 
draw  the  far  Indiaus  through  our  Indian  country  to 
Albany  (and  which  has  truly  produced  these  effects) 
would,  on  the  contrary,  restrain  them  from  a free 
commerce  with  the  inhabitants  of  New  York,  and 
may  too  probably  estrange  them  from  the  English 
interest;  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  much  wiser 
in  us  to  make  use  of  the  French,  to  promote  the 
English  interest;  and  for  which  end,  we  ought  to 
encourage  a free  intercourse  between  them  and  our 
Indians.  The  reverse  of  this  is  exactly  true,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  five  nations;  who,  in  all  their  public 
treaties  with  this  government,  have  represented 
against  this  trade,  as  the  building  the  French  forts 
with  English  strouds ; that  the  encouraging  a free- 
dom of  commerce  with  our  Indians,  and  the  Indians 
round  them,  who  must  pass  through  their  country 
to  Albany,  would  certainly  increase  both  the  Eng- 
lish interest  and  theirs,  among  all  the  nations  to 
the  westward  of  them;  and  that  the  carrying  the 
Indian  market  to  Montreal  in  Canada,  draws  all 
the  far  Indians  thither. 

“ The  last  thing  we  have  to  take  notice,  is  what 
the  merchants  asserted  before  the  lords  of  trade,  viz. 
‘ That  there  has  not  been  half  the  quantity  of  Euro- 
‘ pean  goods  exported  since  the  passing  of  this  act, 
‘ that  used  to  be.’  We  are  well  assured,  that  this 
is  no  better  grounded  than  the  above  facts  they  as- 
sert with  the  same  positiveness.  For  it  is  well 
known,  almost  to  every  person  in  New  York,  that 
there  has  not  been  a less,  but  rather  a greater, 
quantity  of  European  goods  imported  into  this  place, 
since  the  passing  of  this  act,  than  was  at  any  time 
before  it,  in  the  same  space  of  time.  As  this  ap- 
pears by  the  manifests  in  the  custom  house  here, 
the  same  may  likewise  be  easily  proved  by  the  cus- 
tom house  books  in  London. 

“ As  all  the  arguments  of  the  merchants  run  upon 
the  ill  effects  this  act  has  had  upon  the  trade,  and 
the  minds  of  the  Indians,  every  one  of  which  we 
have  shewn  to  be  asserted  withoht  the  least  foun- 
dation to  support  them;  there  nothing  now  remains, 
but  to  shew  the  good  effects  this  act  has  produced, 
which  are  so  notorious  in  this  province,  that  we 
know  not  one  person  that  now  opens  his  mouth 
against  the  act. 

“ Before  this  act  passed,  none  of  the  people  of 
this  province  travelled  into  the  Indian  countries  to 
trade.  We  have  now  above  forty  young  men,  who 
have  been  several  times  as  far  as  the  lakes  trading, 
and  thereby  become  well  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  trade  of  the  Indians,  but  likewise  with  their 
manners  and  languages;  and  those  have  returned 
with  such  large  quantities  of  furs,  that  great  num- 
bers are  resolved  to  follow  their  example ; so  that 
we  have  good  reason  to  hope,  that  in  a little  time 
the  English  will  draw  the  whole  Indian  trade  of  tho 
inland  countries  to  Albany,  and  into  the  country  of 
the  five  nations.  This  government  has  built  a puo 
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lie  trading  house  upon  Cataracqui  lake,  at  Ironde- 
quat.,  in  the  Scnnecas  land,  and  another  is  to  be 
built,  next  spring,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onondagas 
river.  All  the  far  Indians  pass  by  these  places,  in 
their  way  to  Canada ; and  they  are  not  above  half 
so  far  from  the  English  settlements  as  they  are  from 
the  French. 

“ So  far  it  is  from  being  true  what  the  merchants 
say,  ‘ That  the  French  forts  interrupt  all  communi- 
cation  between  the  Indians  and  the  English,’  that 
if  these  places  be  well  supported,  as  they  easily  can 
be  from  our  settlements,  in  case  of  a rupture  with 
the  French  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  this  province 
to  intercept  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  Indians  round  the  lakes  and  the 
branches  of  the  Mississippi.  Since  this  act  passed, 
many  nations  have  come  to  Albany  to  trade,  in 
peace  and  friendship,  whose  names  had  not  so  much 
as  been  heard  of  among  us.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  17113.  a nation  of  Indians  came  to  Albany, 
singing  and  dancing,  with  their  calumets  before 
them,  as  they  always  do  when  they  come  to  any 
place  where  they  have  not  been  before.  We  do  not 
find  that  the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs,  were 
able  to  inform  themselves  what  nation  this  was. 

“ Towards  the  end  of  the  same  month,  eighty 
men,  besides  the  women  and  children,  came  to  Al- 
bany in  the  same  manner.  These  had  one  of  our 
five  nations  with  them  for  an  interpreter,  by  whom 
they  informed  the  commissioners,  that  they  were  of 
a great  nation,  called  Nehkereages,  consisting  of 
six  castles  and  tribes;  and  that  they  lived  near  a 
place,  called  by  the  French,  Missimakinah,  between 
the  upper  lake  and  the  lake  of  the  Hurons.  These 
Indians  not  only  desired  a free  commerce,  but  like- 
wise to  enter  into  a strict  league  of  friendship  with 
us  and  our  six  nations,  that  they  might  be  accounted 
the  seventh  nation  in  the  league;  and  being  received 
accordingly,  they  left  their  calumet,  as  a pledge  of 
their  fidelity.  In  June  another  nation  arrived,  but 
from  what  part  of  th$  continent  we  have  not  learned. 

“ In  July  the  Twightwies  arrived,  and  brought  an 
Indian  interpreter  of  our  nations  with  them,  who 
said,  that  they  were  called  by  the  French,  Miamies, 
and  that  they  lived  upon  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
river  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the 
Tahsagrondie  Indians,  who  live  between  lake  Erie 
and  the  lake  Hurons,  near  a French  settlement,  did 
come  and  renew  their  league  with  the  English,  nor 
durst  the  French  hinder  them.  In  July  this  year, 
another  nation  came,  whose  situation  and  name  we 
know  not;  and  in  August  and  September  several 
parties  of  the  same  Indians  that  had  been  here  last 
year : but  the  greatest  numbers  of  these  far  Indians 
have  been  met  this  year  in  the  Indian  country  by 
our  traders,  every  one  of  them  endeavouring  to  get 
before  another,  in  order  to  reap  the  profits  of  so  ad- 
vantageous a trade,  which  has  all  this  summer  long 
kept  about  forty  traders  constantly  employed,  in 
going  between  our  trading  places,  in  our  Indian 
country,  and  Albany. 

“ All  these  nations  of  Indians,  Who  came  to  Al- 
bany, said,  that  the  French  had  told  them  many 
strange  stories  of  the  English,  and  did  what  they 
could  to  hinder  their  coming  to  Albany,  but  that 
they  had  resolved  to  break  through  by  force.  The 
difference  on  this  score  between  the  Tahsagrondie 
Indians  and  the  French  (who  have  a fort  and  set- 
tlement there,  called  by  them  Le  Droit)  rose  to 
that  height  this  summer,  that  Mr.  Tonti,  who  com- 
manded there,  thought  it  proper  to  retire,  and  re  • 
turn  to  Canada  with  many  of  his  men. 


“ We  are,  for  these  reasons,  well  assured,  that 
this  year  there  will  be  more  beaver  exported  for 
Great  Britain  than  ever  was  from  this  province  in 
one  year;  and  that  if  the  custom-house  books  at 
London  be  looked  into,  it  will  be  found,  that  there 
will  be  a far  greater  quantity  of  goods  for  the  ludi-  # 
ans  ( strouds  especially)  sent  over  next  spring,  than 
ever  there  was  at  any  one  time  to  this  province. 

For  the  merchants  here  tell  us,  that  they  have  at 
this  time  ordered  more  of  these  goods  than  ever  was 
done  at  any  one  time  before. 

“ These  matters  of  fact  prove,  beyond  contradic-  ^ 
tion,  that  this  act  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to 
New  York,  in  making  us  acquainted  with  many 
nations  of  Indians,  formerly  entirely  unknown,  and 
strangers  to  us ; withdrawing  them  from  their  de- 
pendance  upon  the  French,  and  uniting  them  to 
us  and  our  Indians,  by  means  of  trade  and  mutual 
offices  of  friendship. 

“ Of  what  great  consequence  this  may  be  to  the 
British  interest  in  general,  as  to  trade,  is  apparent 
to  any  body.  It  is  no  less  apparent  likewise,  that 
it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  safety  of  all 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America.  We  feel, 
too  sensibly,  the  ill  effects  of  the  French  interest  in 
the  present  war  betwixt  New  England,  and  only  one 
nation  of  Indians  supported  by  the  French.  Of 
what  dismal  consequences  then  might  it  be,  if  the 
French  should  be  able  to  influence,  in  the  same 
manner,  so  many  and  such  numerous  nations,  as  lie 
to  the  westward  of  this  province,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  ? On  the  other  hand,  if  all  these  nations 
(who  assert  their  own  freedom,  and  declare  them- 
selves friends  to  those  that  supply  them  best  with 
what  they  want)  be  brought  to  have  a dependance 
upon  the  English  (as  we  have  good  reason  to  hope 
in  a short  time  they  will)  the  French  of  Canada,  in 
case  of  a war,  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  English. 

“ To  these  advantages  must  be  added,  that  many 
of  our  young  men  having  been  induced  by  this  act  to 
travel  among  the  Indians,  they  learn  their  manners, 
their  languages,  and  the  situation  of  all  their 
countries,  and  become  inured  to  all  manner  of  fa- 
tigues and  hardships ; and  a great  many  more  being 
resolved  to  follow  their  example,  these  young  men, 
in  case  of  war  with  the  Indians,  will  be  of  ten  times 
the  service,  that  the  same  number  of  the  common 
militia  can  be  of.  The  effects  of  this  act  have  like- 
wise so  much  quieted  the  minds  of  the  people,  with 
respect  to  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  that  our  set- 
tlements are  now  extended  above  thirty  miles  fur- 
ther west  towards  the  Indian  countries,  than  they 
were  before  it  passed. 

“ The  only  thing  that  now  remains  to  answer,  is 
an  objection  which  we  suppose  may  be  made.  What 
can  induce  the  merchants  of  London  to  petition 
against  an  act,  which  will  be  really  so  much  for 
their  interest  in  the  end  ? The  reason  is,  in  all 
probability,  because  they  only  consider  their  present 
gain ; and  that  they  are  not  at  all  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  this  country,  in  encouraging  the  most  ne- 
cessary undertaking,  if  they  apprehended  their  profit 
for  two  or  three  years  may  be  lessened  by  it.  This 
inclination  of  the  merchants  has  been  so  notorious, 
that  few  nations,  at  war  with  their  neighbours,  have 
been  able  to  restrain  them  from  supplying  their  ene- 
mies with  ammunition  and  arms.  The  Count  D’Es- 
trade,  in  his  letters  in  1638,  says,  that  when  the 
Dutch  were  besieging  Antwerp,  one  Beiland,  who 
had  loaded  four  fly-boats  with  arms  and  powder  for 
Antwerp,  being  taken  up  by  the  prince  of  Orange’s 
order;  and  examined  at  Amsterdam,  said  boldly. 
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‘.hat  the  burghers  of  Amsterdam  had  a right  to  trade  I 
•very  where : that  he  could  name  a hundred  that  ^ 
were  factors  for  the  merchants  at  Antwerp,  and  that 
he  was  one.  ‘That  trade  cannot  be  interrupted, 

* and  that  for  his  part  he  was  very  free  to  own,  that 

* if  to  get  any  thiug  by  trade  it  was  necessary  to 
‘ pass  through  hell,  he  would  venture  to  burn  his 
' sails.'  When  tnis  principle,  so  common  to  mer- 
chants, is  considered,  and  that  some  in  this  place 
have  got  estates  by  trading  many  years  to  Canada, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  they  have  acted  as 
factors  for  Canada  in  this  affair,  and  that  they  have 
transmitted  such  accounts  to  their  correspondents  in 
London,  as  are  consistent  with  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  the  merchants  of  Canada. 

“ In  the  last  place,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion, 
that  it  may  be  proper  to  print  the  petition  of  the 
merchants  of  London,  and  their  allegations  before 
the  lords  of  trade,  together  with  the  answers  your 
committee  has  made  hitherto,  in  vindication  cf  the 
legislature  of  this  province,  of  which  we  have  the 
honour  to  be  a part,  if  your  excellency  shall  approve 
of  our  answers  ; that  what  we  have  said  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  examination  of  every  one  in  this  place, 
where  the  truth  of  these  matters  of  fact  is  best  known, 
and  that  the  correspondents  of  these  mercrants  may 
have  the  most  public  notice  to  reply,  if  they  shall 
think  it  proper,  or  to  disown,  in  a public  manner, 
that  they  are  the  authors  of  such  groundless  informa- 
tions. All  which  is  unanimously  and  humbly  sub- 
mitted by  “ Your  excellency’s 

“ Most  obedient  humble  servants, 

“ R.  Walter,  Rip  Van  Dam,  John  Barbarie,  Fr. 
Harrison,  Cadwallader  Colden,  James  Alexander, 
Abraham  Van  Horne.” 

Governor  Burnet  transmitted  this  report  to  the 
board  of  trade,  and  it  had  the  intended  effect. — About 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1724,  an  unfortunate  dis- 
pute commenced  in  the  French  church,  of  which, 
because  it  had  no  small  influence  on  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  government,  we  shall  give  a short  account. 

The  persecutions  in  France  which  ensued  upon 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  drove  the  pro- 
testant  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  into  the  territories 
of  other  princes.  Many  of  them  fled  even  into  this 
province : the  most  opulent  settled  in  the  city  of 
New  York-— others  went  into  the  country  and  planted 
New  Rochelle— and  a few  seated  themselves  at  the 
New  Paltz  in  Ulster  county.  Those  who  resided 
in  New  York  soon  erected  a church,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples and  model  of  that  in  Geneva ; and  by  their 
growth  and  foreign  accessions  formed  a congrega- 
tion, for  numbers  and  riches,  superior  to  all  but  the 
Dutch.  They  had  two  ministers.  Rou,  who  was  a 
man  of  learning,  but  arrogant,  luxurious,  and  pas- 
sionate. Moulinaars,  his  colleague,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  mild  spirit,  dull  parts,  and  regular 
life.  Rou  despised  his  fellow -labourer,  and  for  a 
long  time  commanded  the  whole  congregation,  by 
the  superiority  of  his  talents  in  the  pulpit  The 
other,  impatient  of  repeated  affronts  and  open  con- 
tempt, raised  a party  in  his  favour,  and  this  year 
succeeded  in  the  election  of  a set  of  elders  disposed 
to  humble  the  delinquent.  Rou,  being  suspicious  of 
the  design,  refused  to  acknowledge  them  duly  elected. 
Incensed  at  this  conduct,  they  entered  an  act  in  their 
minutes,  dismissing  him  from  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  church,  and  procured  a ratification  of  the  act 
under  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  Go- 
vernor Burner  had,  long  before  this  time,  admitted 
Rou  into  his  familiarity  on  the  score  of  his  learning, 
and  that  consideration  encouraged  a petition  to 


him  from  Rou's  adherents,  complaining  against  the 
elders.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  a commit- 
tee of  the  council,  who  advised  that  the  congregation 
should  be  abolished,  to  bring  their  differences  to  an 
amicable  conclusion.  Some  overtures,  to  that  end, 
were  attempted,  and  the  elders  offered  to  submit  the 
controversy  to  the  Dutch  ministers.  But  Rou,  who 
knew  that  the  French  church  without  a synod  was 
unorganized,  and  could  not  restrain  him,  chose  rather 
to  bring  his  bill  in  chancery  before  the  governor. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  his  counsel,  and  Mr.  Smith,  a 
young  lawyer,  of  tbe  first  reputation  as  a speaker, 
appeared  for  tbe  elders.  He  pleaded  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  insisting,  that  the  matter  was 
entirely  ecclesiastical ; and,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  argument,  entered  largely  into  an  examination 
of  the  government  of  the  protestant  churches  in 
France.  According  to  which,  he  shewed  that  the 
consistory  were  the  proper  judges  of  the  point  in 
dispute,  in  the  first  instance ; and  that  from  thence 
an  appeal  lay  to  a collogue,  next  to  a provincial, 
and  last  of  all  to  a national  synod.  Mr.  Burnet 
nevertheless  over-ruled  the  plea,  and  the  defendants, 
being  fearful  of  a decree  that  might  expose  their 
own  estates  to  the  payment  of  Rou’s  salary,  thought 
it  aaviseable  to  drop  their  debates,  reinstate  the  mi- 
nister, and  leave  the  church. 

All  those  who  opposed  Rou  were  displeased  with 
the  governor ; among  these  Mr.  De  Lancev  was  the 
most  considerable  for  his  wealth  and  popularity. 
He  was  very  rigid  in  his  religious  profession,  one 
of  the  first  builders,  and  by  far  the  most  generous 
benefactor,  of  the  French  church,  and  therefore  left 
it  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  Mr.  Burnet,  before 
this  time,  had  considered  him  as  his  enemy,  because 
he  had  opposed  the  prohibition  of  the  French  trade; 
and  this  led  him  into  a step,  which,  as  it  was  a per- 
sonal indignity,  Mr.  De  Lancey  could  never  recol- 
lect without  resentment.  This  gentleman  was  re- 
turned for  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  room  of  a 
deceased  member,  at  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  in 
September,  1725.  When  he  offered  himself  for  the 
oaths,  Mr.  Burnet  asked  him  how  he  became  a sub- 
ject of  the  crown?  he  answered,  that  he  was  de- 
nized in  England,  and  his  excellency  dismissed  him, 
taking  time  to  consider  the  matter.  Mr.  De  Lan- 
cey then  laid  before  the  house  an  act  of  a notary 
public,  certifying  that  he  was  named  in  a patent  of 
denization,  granted  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Se- 
cond ; a patent  of  the  same  kind,  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  province,  in  1686 ; and  two  certificates, 
one  of  his  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  ac- 
cording to  an  act  passed  in  the  colonies  in  1683,  and 
another  of  his  serving  in  several  former  assemblies. 
The  governor,  in  the  meantime,  consulted  the  chief 
justice,  and  transmitted  his  opinion  to  the  house, 
who  resolved  in  favour  of  Mr.  De  Lancey.  Several 
other  new  representatives  came  in,  at  this  session, 
upon  the  decease  of  the  old  members ; and  Adolph 
Pbilipse,  who  had  been,  as  we  have  seen  some  time 
before,  dismissed  from  the  council-board,  was  elected 
into  the  speaker’s  chair,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Li- 
vingston. The  majority,  however,  continued  in  the 
interest  of  the  governor;  and  consented  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  several  acts,  which  had  been  passed  for 
prohibiting  the  French  trade;  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  restraints  laid  upon  it,  was  clandestinely  carried 
on  by  the  people  of  Albany.  Oswego,  nevertheless, 
thrived:  fifty-seven  canoes  went  there  this  summer 
and  returned  with  738  packs  of  beaver  and  deer- 
skins. 

Nothing  could  more  naturally  excite  the  jealousy 
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of  the  French,  than  the  erection  of  a new  trading- 
house  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onandaga  river.  Fear- 
ful of  losing  a profitable  trade,  which  they  had  al- 
most entirely  engrossed,  and  the  command  of  the 
lake  Ontario,  they  launched  two  vessels  in  it  in 
1726,  and  transported  materials  for  building  a large 
store -house,  and  repairing  the  fort  at  Niagara.  The 
gcheme  wras  not  only  to  secure  to  themselves  the  en- 
trance into  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  as  they  already 
had  the  east,  by  the  fraudulent  erection  of  fort 
Frontenac  many  years  befpre;  but  also  to  carry 
<heir  trade  more  westerly,  and  thus  render  Oswego 
useless,  by  shortening  the  travels  of  the  western  In- 
dians near  200  miles.  Baron  de  Longueil,  who 
had  the  chief  command  in  Canada,  on  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  de.Vaudreuil  in  October,  1725,  was  so 
intent  upon  this  project,  that  he  went,  in  person,  to 
the  Onondaga  canton,  for  leave  to  raise  the  store- 
house at  Niagara:  and  as  those  Indians  were  most 
of  all  exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
constantly  resided  amongst  them ; he  prevailed  upon 
them  by  fraud,  and  false  representations,  to  consent 
to  it,  for  their  protection  against  the  English.  But 
as  soon  as  this  matter  was  made  known  to  the  other 
nations,  they  declared  the  permission  granted  by 
the  Onondagas  to  be  absolutely  void;  and  sent  de- 
puties to  Niagara,  with  a message,  signifying  that 
the  country  in  which  they  were  at  work  belonged 
solely  to  the  Sennecas,  and  required  them  immedi- 
ately to  desist.  The  French,  notwithstanding,  were 
regardless  of  the  embassage,  and  pushed  on  their 
enterprise  with  all  possible  dispatch,  while  Joncaire 
exerted  all  his  address  among  the  Indians,  to  pre- 
vent the  demolition  of  the  works.  Canada  was  very 
much  indebted  to  the  intrigues  of  this  man.  He 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Seunecas,  and  was  well 
esteemed  by  the  Onondagas.  He  spoke  the  Indian 
language,  as  Charlevoix  informs  us,  with  a native 
eloquence,  and  had  lived  amongst  them,  after  their 
manner,  from  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign. 
All  these  advantages  he  improved  for  the  interest 
of  his  country;  he  facilitated  the  missionaries  in 
their  progress  through  the  cantons,  and  more  than 
any  man  contributed  to  render  their  dependence 
upon  the  English  weak  and  precarious.  Convinced 
of  this,  Colonel  Schuyler  urged  the  Indians,  at  his 
treaty  with  them,  in  1719,  to  drive  Joncaire  out  of 
their  country,  but  his  endeavours  were  fruitless. 

The  Jesuit,  Charlevoix,  does  honour  to  Mr.  Bur- 
net, in  declaring  that  he  left  no  stone  unturned,  to 
defeat  the  French  designs  at  Niagara.  Nor  is  it 
much  to  be  wondered  at.  For  besides  supplanting 
his  favourite  trade  at  Oswego,  it  tended  to  the  de- 
fection of  the  five  nations ; and,  in  case  of  a rup- 
ture, exposed  the  frontiers  of  cur  southern  colonies 
to  the  ravages  of  the  French  and  their  allies.  Mr. 
Burnet,  upon  whom  these  considerations  made  the 
deepest  impression,  laid  the  matter  before  the  house, 
remonstrated  against  the  proceedings  to  Longueil 
in  Canada,  wrote  to  the  ministry  in  England,  who 
complained  of  them  to  the  French  court,  and  met 
the  confederates  at  Albany,  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  danger  they  themselves  would  be 
in,  from  an  aspiring,  ambitious,  neighbour.  He 
spoke  first  about  the  affair  privately  to  the  Sachems, 
ana  afterw'ards,  in  the  public  conference,  informed 
them  of  all  the  encroachments  which  the  French 
had  made  upon  their  fathers,  and  the  ill  usage  they 
bad  met  with,  according  to  La  Potherie’s  account, 
published  with  the  privilege  of  the  French  king,  at 
Paris,  in  1722.  He  then  reminded  them  of  the 
kind  treatment  they  had  received  from  the  English, 


who  constantly  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  never  at- 
tempted any  act  of  hostility  to  their  prejudice. 
This  speech  was  extremely  well  drawn,  the  thoughts,, 
being  conceived  in  strong  figures,  particularly  ex- 
pressive and  agreeable  to  the  Indians.  The  go- 
vernor required  an  explicit  declaration  of  their  senti- 
ments concerning  the  French  transactions  at  Nia- 
gara, and  their  answer  was  truly  categorical.  “ We 
speak  now  in  the  name  of  all  the  six  nations,  and 
come  to  you  howling.  This  is  the  reason  why  we 
howl,  that  the  governor  of  Canada  encroaches  on 
our  land,  and  builds  thereon.”  After  which  they 
entreated  him  to  write  to  the  king  for  succour. 
Mr.  Burnet  embraced  this  favourable  opportunity 
to  procure  from  them  a deed,  surrendering  their 
country  to  his  majesty,  to  be  protected  for  their 
use,  and  confirming  their  grant  in  1701,  concerning 
which  there  was  only  an  entry  in  the  books  of  the 
secretary  for  Indian  affairs.  Besides  the  territories 
at  the  west  end  of  lake  Erie,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  that,  and  the  lake  Ontario,  which  were  ceded  in 
1701 ; the  Indians  now  granted,  for  the  same  pur 
pose,  all  their  habitations  from  Oswego  to  Cayahoga 
river,  which  disembogues  into  lake  Erie,  and  the 
country  extending  sixty  miles  from  the  southern 
most  banks  of  those  lakes.  Though  the  first  sur- 
render, through  negligence,  was  not  made  by  the 
execution  of  a formal  deed  under  seal;  yet  as  it 
was  transacted  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a treaty, 
and  as  the  second  surrender  confirms  the  first,  no 
intermediate  possession  by  the  French  could  preju 
dice  the  British  title  derived  by  the  cession  1701. 

It  happened  very  unfortunately,  that  his  excel 
lency’s  hands  were  then  more  weakened  than  ever, 
by  the  growing  disaffection  in  the  house.  The  in 
trigues  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  frequent  deaths 
of  the  members,  had  introduced  such  a change  in 
the  assembly,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  procured 
a three  years  support.  The  clamours  of  the  people 
ran  so  high  without  doors  for  a new  election,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  dissolve  the  house,  and  soon  after 
another  dissolution  ensued  on  the  death  of  the  king. 
The  French,  in  the  meantime,  completed  their  works 
at  Niagara,  and  Mr.  Burnet,  who  was  unable  to  do 
any  thing  else,  erected  a fort,  in  1727,  for  the  pro 
tection  of  the  post  and  trade  at  Oswego.  This  ne  • 
cessary  undertaking  was  pregnant  with  the  most 
important  consequences,  not  only  to  this  but  to  all 
the  colonies;  and  though  the  governor’s  seasonable 
activity  deserved  the  highest  testimonials  of  grati- 
tude, he  was  obliged  to  build  the  fort  at  his  private 
expense;  and  a balance  of  56/.  principal,  though 
frequently  demanded,  remained  long  after  due  to 
his  estate. 

Beauharnois,  the  governor  of  Canada,  who  super 
seded  Longuiel,  was  so  incensed  at  the  building  o. 
the  fort,  that  he  sent  a written  summons,  in  July, 
to  the  officer  posted  there,  to  abandon  it;  and 
though  his  predecessor  had  done  the  same  a little 
before  at  Niagara,  in  the  county  of  the  Sennecas,  the 
acknowledged  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  yet, 
with  a singular  effrontery,  he  dispatched  De  la  Chas- 
saigne,  a man  of  parts,  and  governor  of  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, to  New  York,  with  the  strongest  complaints 
to  Mr.  Burnet  upon  that  head.  His  excellency  sem. 
him  a polite,  but  resolute  answer,  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, in  which  he  refuted  the  arguments  urged  by 
the  French  governor-general;  and  remonstrated 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  last  year  at  Niagara. 

The  new  assembly  met  in  September,  1727,  and 
consisted  of  members  all  ill  affected  to  the  governor. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  last,  the  clamours  which 
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were  excited  by  several  late  important  decrees  in 
chaucery,  the  affair  of  the  French  church,  and  es- 
pecially the  prohibiting  the  Canada  trade,  were  the 
causes  to  which  the  loss  of  his  interest  is  to  be  as- 
cribed Mr.  Philipse,  the  speaker,  was  piqued  at  a 
decree  in  chancery  against  himself,  which  very 
much  affected  his  estate ; and  the  members,  who 
were  very  much  influenced  by  him,  came,  on  the 
25th  of  November,  into  the  following  resolutions. 
Colonel  Hicks,  from  the  committee  of  grievances, 
reported, — “ That  as  well  by  the  complaints  of  se- 
veial  people,  as  by  the  general  cry  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects  inhabiting  this  colony,  they  find  that  the 
court  of  chancery,  as  lately  assumed  to  be  set  up 
here,  renders  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  said 
subjects  extremely  precarious ; and  that  by  the  vio- 
lent measures  taken  in  and  allowed  by  it,  some  have 
been  ruined — others  obliged  to  abandon  the  colony 
— and  many  restrained  in  it,  either  by  imprison- 
ment or  by  excessive  bail  exacted  from  them  not  to 
depart,  even  when  no  manner  of  suits  are  depend- 
ing against  them:  and  therefore  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  that  court,  and  the 
exorbitant  fees  and  charges,  countenanced  to  be 
exacted  by  the  officers  and  practitioners  thereof,  are 
the  greatest  grievance  and  oppression  this  colony 
hath  ever  felt : and  that  for  removing  the  fatal  con- 
sequences thereof,  they  had  come  to  several  resolu- 
tions, which  being  read,  were  approved  by  the  house, 
and  are  as  follow : 

“ Resolved,  that  the  erecting  or  exercising  in  this 
colony,  a court  of  equity  or  chancery  (however  it 
may  be  termed)  without  consent  in  general  assem- 
bly, is  unwarrantable,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
England,  and  a manifest  oppression  and  grievance 
to  the  subjects,  and  of  pernicious  consequence  to 
their  liberties  and  properties. 

“ Resolved,  that  this  house  will  at  their  next 
meeting  prepare,  and  pass,  an  act  to  declare  and 
adjudge  all  orders,  ordinances,  devices,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court,  so  assumed  to  be  erected  and 
exercised  as  abovementioned,  to  be  illegal,  null,  and 
void,  as  by  law  and  right  they  ought  to  be. 

“ Resolved,  that  this  house,  at  the  same  time,  will 
take  into  consideration,  whether  it  be  necessary  to 
establish  a court  of  equity  or  chancery  in  this  colony ; 
in  whom  the  jurisdiction  thereof  ought  to  be  vested, 
and  how  far  the  powers  of  it  shall  be  prescribed  and 
limited.” 

Mr.  Burnet  no  sooner  heard  of  these  votes,  than 
he  called  the  members  before  him  and  dissolved  the 
assembly.  They  occasioned,  however,  an  ordinance 
in  the  spring  following,  as  well  to  remedy  sundry 
abuses  in  the  practice  in  chancery,  as  to  reduce  the 
fees  of  that  court,  which,  on  account  of  the  popular 
clamours,  were  so  much  diminished,  that  ever  after 
it  was  abandoned  by  all  gentlemen  of  eminence  in 
the  profession. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Burnet’s 
administration,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  Massachusetts.  Though  there  had  never 
been  a governor  to  whom  the  colony  was  so  much  in- 
debted as  to  him ; yet  the  influence  of  a faction,  in  the 
judgment  of  some,  rendered  his  removal  necessary 
for  the  public  tranquillity.  Insensible  of  his  merit, 
many  considered  it  as  a most  fortunate  event;  and 
till  the  ambitions  designs  of  the  French  king,  with 
respect  to  America,  awakened  attention  to  the  ge- 
neral welfare,  Mr.  Burnet’s  administration  was  as 
little  esteemed  as  that  of  the  meanest  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

He  was  very  fond  of  New  York,  and  left  it  with 


reluctance.  His  marriage  connected  him  with  a 
numerous  family,  and,  besides  an  universal  acquaint- 
ance, there  were  some  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
contracted  a strict  intimacy  and  friendship. 

The  excessive  love  of  money,  a disease  common 
to  all  his  predecessors,  and  to  some  who  succeeded 
him,  was  a vice  from  which  he  was  entirely  free. 
He  sold  no  offices,  nor  attempted  to  raise  a fortune 
by  indirect  means,  for  he  lived  generously,  and 
carried  scarce  any  thing  away  with  him  but  his 
books.  These  and  the  conversation  of  men  of  let- 
ters, were  to  him  inexhaustible  sources  of  delight 
His  astronomical  observations  have  been  useful ; 
but  by  his  comment  on  the  Apocalypse,  he  exposed 
himself  to  some  harsh  criticisms. 

John  Montgomerie,  Esq.,  received  the  great  seal 
of  this  province  from  Mr.  Burnet,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1728,  having  a commission  to  supersede  him 
here  and  in  New  Jersey.  The  council  board  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Walters,  Mr.  Van  Dam,  Mr.  Barbarie, 
Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Harrison,  Dr.  Colden,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Morris,  jun.,  Mr.  Van  Horne,  Mr.  Pro- 
vost Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  governor  was  a Scotch  gentleman,  and  bred 
a soldier;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had 
little  concern  with  arms,  having  served  as  groom  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  George  II.  when  prince  of  Wales. 
This  station,  and  a seat  in  parliament,  paved  the 
way  to  his  preferment  in  America.  In  his  talents 
for  government  he  was  much  inferior  to  his  prede- 
cessor, for  he  had  neither  strength  nor  acuteness  of 
parts,  and  was  but  little  acquainted  with  any  kind 
of  literature. 

All  parties  being  weary  of  contention  a calm  en- 
sued, and  the  governor’s  good  humour  helped  to  ex- 
tinguish the  discontent : having  no  particular  scheme 
to  pursue,  and  confining  himself  to  the  exercise  of 
the  common  acts  of  government,  the  public  affairs 
flowed  on  in  a very  calm  manner. 

The  two  causes  of  dissension  with  the  late  admi- 
ministration  were  carefully  avoided  by  the  present 
governor,  for  he  dissolved  the  assembly  called  by 
his  predecessor,  before  they  had  ever  been  convened; 
and  as  to  the  chancery  he  himself  countenanced  the 
opposition  to  it,  by  declining  to  sit,  till  enjoined  to 
exercise  the  office  of  chancellor  by  special  orders 
from  England. 

He  then  obeyed  the  command,  but  not  with  out  dis- 
covering his  reluctance;  and  modestly  confessing 
to  the  practisers,  that  he  thought  himself  unquali- 
fied for  the  station.  Indeed  the  court  of  chancery 
was  evidently  his  aversion,  and  he  never  gave  a 
single  decree  in  it,  nor  more  than  three  orders;  and 
these,  both  as  to  matter  and  form,  were  first  settled 
by  the  counsel  concerned. 

Mr  Philipse  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly 
which  met  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  continued  sitting 
in  perfect  harmony  till  autumn.  After  his  excel- 
lency had  procured  a five  years  support,  and  several 
other  laws  of  less  considerable  moment,  he  went  up 
to  Albany,  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  held  a treaty 
with  the  the  six  nations  for  a renewal  of  the  ancient 
covenant.  He  gave  them  great  presents,  and  en- 
gaged them  in  the  defence  of  Oswego.  Nothing 
could  be  more  seasonable  than  this  interview ; for 
the  French,  who  viewed  that  important  garrison  and 
the  increasing  trade  there  with  the  most  restless 
jealousy,  prepared,  early  in  the  spring  following,  to 
demolish  the  works.  Governor  Burnet  gave  the 
first  intelligence  of  this  design,  in  a letter  to  Colonel 
Montgomerie,  dated  at  Boston  the  31st  of  March, 
172$  The  garrison  was  thereupon  immediately  re- 
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inforced  by  a detachment  from  the  independent 
companies;  which  together  with  the  declared  reso- 
lution of  the  Indians  to  protect  the  fort,  induced  the 
French  to  desist  from  the  intended  invasion. 

Thus  far  the  Indian  affairs  appeared  to  be  under 
a tolerable  direction ; but  these  fair  prospects  were 
soon  obscured  by  the  king’s  repealing,  on  the  11th 
erf  December,  1729,  all  the  acts  which  Mr.  Burnet, 
with  so  much  labour  and  opposition,  procured  for 
the  prohibition  of  an  execrable  trade  between  Albany 
knd  Montreal.  To  whose  intrigues  this  event  is  to 
be  ascribed,  cannot  be  certainly  determined.  But 
that  it  was  pregnant  with  the  worst  consequences, 
was  soon  sufficiently  evinced.  Nothing  could  more 
uatu rally  tend  to  undermine  the  trade  at  Oswego, 
to  advance  the  French  commerce  at  Niagara,  to 
alienate  the  Indians  from  their  fidelity  to  Great 
Britain,  and  particularly  to  rivet  the  defection  of 
the  Caghnuagas.  For  these  residing  on  the  south 
side  of  St.  Lawrence,  nearly  opposite  to  Montreal, 
were  employed  by  the  French  as  their  carriers,  and 
thus  became  interested  against  the  colonists  by  mo- 
tives of  the  most  prevailing  nature.  One  would 
imagine  that,  after  ail  the  attention  bestowed  on 
this  affair  in  the  late  administration,  the  objections 
against  this  trading  intercourse  with  Canada  must 
have  been  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity ; and  yet 
from  the  time  Mr.  Burnet  removed  to  Boston,  it  was 
rather  encouraged  than  restrained. 

The  year  1731  was  distinguished  only  by  the 
complete  settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary  be- 
tween this  province  and  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 
An  event,  considering  the  colonizing  spirit  and  ex- 
tensive claims  of  the  people  of  New  England,  of  no 
•mall  importance,  and  concerning  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  give  a succinct  account. 

The  partition  line  agreed  upon,  in  1664,  being 
considered  as  fraudulent,  or  erroneous,  a second 
agreement,  suspended  only  for  the  king’s  and  the 
duke’s  approbation,  was  concluded  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1683,  between  Colonel  Dongan  and  his 
counsel,  and  Robert  Trent,  Esq.  then  governor  of 
Connecticut,  and  several  other  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  that  colony.  The  line  of  partition,  then 
agreed  to  be  established,  was  to  begin  at  the  mouth 
of  Byram  brook,  “ Where  it  falleth  into  the  sound, 
at  a point  called  Lyon’s  Point,  to  go  as  the  said 
river  runneth,  to  the  place  where  the  common  road, 
or  wading-place,  over  the  said  river  is ; and  from 
the  said  road  or  wading-place,  to  go  north-north- 
west into  the  country,  as  far  as  will  be  eight  Eng- 
lish miles  from  the  aforesaid  Lyon’s  Point;  and 
that  a line  of  twelve  miles  being  measured  from  the 
said  Lyon’s  Point,  according  to  the  line  or  general 
course  of  the  sound  eastward  : where  the  said  twelve 
miles  endeth,  another  line  shall  be  run  from  the 
sound,  eight  miles  into  the  country  north-north- 
west, and  also,  that  a fourth  line  be  run  (that  is  to 
say)  from  the  northernmost  end  of  the  eight  miles 
line,  being  the  third-mentioned  line,  which  fourth 
line  with  the  first-mentioned  line,  shall  be  the  bounds 
where  they  shall  fall  to  run;  and  that  from  the 
easternmost  end  of  the  fourth-mentioned  line  (which 
is  to  be  twelve  miles  in  length)  a line  parallel  to 
Hudson’s  river,  in  every  place  twenty  miles  distant 
from  Hudson’s  river,  shall  be  the  bounds  there,  be- 
tween the  said  territories  or  province  of  New  York, 
and  the  said  colony  of  Connecticut,  so  far  as  Con- 
necticut colony  doth  extend  northwards ; that  is,  to 
the  south  line  of  the  Massachusett’s  colony : only  it 
is  provided,  that  in  case  the  line  from  By  ram  brook’s 
mouth,  north-north-west  8 miles,  and  the  line  that  is 


then  to  run  twelve  miles  to  the  end  of  the  third  fore- 
mentioned  line  of  eight  miles,  do  diminish  or  take 
away  land,  within  twenty  miles  of  Hudson’s  river, 
that  then  so  much  as  is  in  land  diminished  of  twenty 
miles  of  Hudson’s  river  thereby,  shall  be  added  out 
of  Connecticut  bounds  unto  the  line  afore-mentioned, 
parallel  to  Hudson’s  river  and  twenty  miles  distant 
from  it ; the  addition  to  be  made  the  whole  length 
of  the  said  parallel  line,  and  in  such  breadth,  as 
will  make  up,  quantity  for  quantity,  what  shall  be 
diminished  as  aforesaid.” 

Pursuant  to  this  agreement  some  of  the  lines  were 
actually  run  out,  and  a report  made  of  the  survey, 
which,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1684,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  governor  of  each  colony  at  Milford  in 
Connecticut.  Here  the  matter  rested,  till  a dispute 
arose  concerning  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
towns  of  Rye  and  Bedford,  which  occasioned  a so- 
licitation at  home  ; and  on  the  28th  of  March,  1700, 
King  William  was  pleased  to  confirm  the  agree- 
ment of  1683. 

Nineteen  years  afterwards,  a probationary  act 
was  passed,  empowering  the  governor  to  appoint 
commissioners,  as  well  to  run  the  line  parallel  to 
Hudson’s  river,  as  to  re-survey  the  other  lines  and 
distinguish  the  boundary.  The  Connecticut  agent 
opposed  the  king’s  confirmation  of  this  act,  but  it 
was  approved  on  the  23d  of  January,  1723.  Two 
years  after,  the  commissioners  and  surveyors  of  both 
colonies  met  at  Greenwich,  and  entered  first  into  an 
agreement,  relating  to  the  method  of  performing 
the  work. 

The  survey  was  immediately  after  executed  in 
part,  the  report  being  dated  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1725  ; but  the  complete  settlement  was  not  made 
till  the  14th  of  May,  1731,  when  indentures,  certi- 
fying the  execution  of  the  agreement  in  1725,  were 
mutually  signed  by  the  commissioners  and  surveyors 
of  both  colonies.  Upon  the  establishment  of  this 
partition,  a tract  of  land  lying  on  the  Connecticut 
side,  consisting  of  above  60,000  acres,  from  its 
figure  called  the  Oblong,  was  ceded  to  New  York, 
as  an  equivalent  for  lands  near  the  Sound  sur- 
rendered to  Connecticut. 

The  very  day  after  the  surrender  made  by  that 
colony,  a patent  passed  in  London  to  Sir  Joseph 
Eyles'  and  others,  intended  to  convey  the  whole 
Oblong.  A grant  posterior  to  the  other  was  also 
regularly  made  here  to  Hauley  and  company,  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  same  tract,  which  the  British 
patentees  brought  a bill  in  chancery  to  repeal.  But 
the  defendants  filed  an  answer,  containing  so  many 
objections  against  the  English  patent,  that  the  suit 
remained  unprosecuted,  and  the  American  pro- 
prietors have  ever  since  held  the  possession.  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  the  council,  solicited  this  controversy 
for  Sir  Joseph  Eyles  and  his  partners,  which  con- 
tributed in  a great  degree  to  the  troubles  so  re- 
markable in  a succeeding  administration. 

Governor  Montgomerie  died  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1731,  and  being  a man  of  a kind  and  humane  dis- 
position, his  death  was  not  a little  lamented.  The 
chief  command  then  devolved  upon  Rip  Van  Dam, 
Esq.,  he  being  the  oldest  counsellor,  and  an  emi- 
nent merchant  of  a fair  estate,  though  distinguished 
more  for  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  than  his  capacity 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  He  took  the  oathi 
before  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Van  Horne,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  De  Lancey,  and  Mr.  Courtlandt. 

This  administration  is  unfortunately  signalised  by 
the  memorable  encroachment  at  Crown  Point.  The 
French,  in  Canada,  were  always  jealous  of  the  in- 
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creasing  strength  of  the  English  colonies ; and  this 
jealousy  led  them  to  concert  a regular  system  of 
conduct  for  their  defence.  To  confine  the  English 
to  scant  limits  along  the  sea-coast  was  the  grand  ob- 
ject they  had  long  in  view ; and  seizing  the  important 
passes  from  Canada  to  Louisiana,  seducing  the  In- 
dian allies,  engrossing  the  trade,  and  fortifying  the 
routes  into  their  country,  were  all  proper  expedients 
towards  the  execution  of  their  plan.  By  erecting 
this  new  fort,  they  secured  the  absolute  command  of 
lake  Champlain,  through  which  the  colonists  must 
pass,  if  ever  a descent  were  to  be  made  upon  Canada, 
either  to  conquer  the  country,  or  harass  its  out- 
settlcraents.  The  garrison  was,  at  first,  situated  on 
the  east  aide  of  the  lake,  near  the  south  end;  but 
was  afterwards  built  upon  a commodious  point  on 
the  opposite  side.  Of  all  their  infractions  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  none  was  more  palpable  than  this. 
The  country  belonged  to  the  six  nations,  and  the 
very  spot  upon  which  this  fort  was  erected  was  in- 
cluded wiihin  a patent,  to  Dellius  the  Dutch  mi- 
nister of  Albany,  granted  under  the  great  seal  of 
this  piovince  in  169G.  Through  this  lake  the 
French  parties  made  their  incursions  upon  Sche- 
nectady, the  Mohawks’  castles,  and  Deerfield;  and 
the  erection  of  this  fort  was  apparently  adapted  to 
facilitate  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  colonies  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Hampshire.  For  it  served  not  only  as  an  asy- 
lum to  fly  to,  after  the  perpetration  of  their  inhu- 
manities, but  for  a magazine  of  provisions  and  am- 
munitiun;  and  though  it  was  not  much  above  120 
miles  frori  the  very  city  of  Albany,  yet  by  the  con- 
veyance through  Sorel  river  and  the  lake,  it  could  be 
reinforced  from  Montreal  in  three  or  four  days. 

The  Massachusetts  government  foresaw  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  the  French  fort  at  Crown 
Point,  and  Governor  Belcher  gave  the  first  in- 
formation of  it,  in  a letter  from  Boston  to  Mr.  Van 
Dam.  He  informed  him  of  the  vote  of  the  general 
court,  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  charge  of  an 
embassage  to  Canada,  to  forbid  the  works,  and 
pressed  him  to  engage  the  opposition  of  the  six  na- 
tions. V an  Dam  laid  the  letter  before  his  council, 
on  the  4th  cf  February,  1732;  who,  with  siugular 
calmness,  advised  him  to  write  to  the  commissioners 
of  Indian  affairs,  at  Albany,  ordering  them  to  en- 
quire whether  the  land  belonged  to  the  confederates 
or  the  river  Iudians.  Whether  the  governor  ever 
wrote  to  the  commissioners,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover;  nor  whether  any  complaint  of  the  en- 
croachment was  sent  home,  according  to  the  second 
advice  of  council  on  the  11th  of  February;  who, 
besides  the  first  step,  were  now  pleased  to  recom- 
mend his  transmitting  Governor  Belcher’s  letter  and 
■Jie  Boston  vote  to  the  several  south-western  colonies. 

A very  good  scheme,  in  some  measure,  to  repair 
this  supineness,  was  afterwards  projected,  by  set- 
tling the  lands  near  lake  George  with  protestant 
Highlanders  from  Scotland.  Captain  Laughlin 
Campbel,  encouraged  by  a proclamation  to  that  pur- 
pose, came  over  in  1737,  and  ample  promises  were 
made  to  him.  He  went  upon  the  land,  viewed,  and 
approved  it ; and  was  entreated  to  settle  there,  even 
by  the  Indians,  who  were  taken  with  his  Highland 
dress.  Mr.  Clarke,  the  lieut.-governor,  promised 
him,  in  a printed  advertisement,  the  grant  of  30,000 
acres  of  land,  free  from  all  but  the  charges  of  the 
survey  and  the  king’s  quit-rent.  Confiding  on  the 
faith  of  the  government,  Captain  Campbel  went 
home  to  Isla,  sold  his  estate,  and,  shortly  after, 
transported,  at  his  own  expense,  eighty-three  pro- 


testant families,  consisting  of  423  adults,  beside*  * 
great  number  of  children.  Private  faith  and  pub 
lie  honour  loudly  demanded  the  fair  execution  of  a 
project,  so  expensive  to  the  undertaker  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  colony.  But  it  unfortunately  dropped, 
through  the  sordid  views  of  some  persons  in  power, 
who  aimed  at  a share  in  the  intended  grant;  to 
which  Campbel,  who  was  a man  of  spirit,  would  not 
consent. 

Captain  Campbel  afterwards  made  an  attempt  to 
redress  himself,  by  an  application  to  the  colonial 
assembly,  and  then  to  the  board  of  trade  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  proved  abortive,  and  such  were  the 
difficulties  attending  the  last,  that  he  left  his  colo- 
nists to  themselves ; and,  with  the  poor  remains  of 
his  broken  fortune,  purchased  a small  farm  in  this 
province.  No  man  could  have  been  better  qualified 
for  such  an  undertaking.  He  had  a high  sense  of 
honour,  excellent  judgment,  and  was  of  a military 
disposition.  Upon  the  news  of  the  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land, he  went  home;  fought  under  the  duke,  re- 
turned to  his  family,  and  soon  after  died;  leaving  a 
widow  and  several  children,  who  long  felt  the  con- 
sequences of  his  disappointments. 

Mr.  Van  Dam  finished  his  administration  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1732;  when  William  Colsby,  Esq. 
arrived,  with  a commission  to  govern  this  and  the 
province  of  New  Jersey. 

Having  been  the  advocate,  in  parliament,  of  the 
American  colonies,  he  was  at  first  popular,  but  soon 
lost  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people.  By 
his  instigation,  one  Zenger,  the  printer  of  a news- 
paper, was  prosecuted  for  publishing  an  article,  de- 
clared to  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  his  majes- 
ty’s government.  He  was  zealously  defended  by 
able  counsel,  and  an  independent  jury  gave  a ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  The  people  applauded  their  con- 
duct, and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  New  York 
presented  to  Andrew  Hamilton,  one  of  his  defend- 
ers, the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  a gold  box,  and 
their  thanks  for  “ his  learned  and  generous  defence 
of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  .” 

Governor  Colsby  died  in  1736,  and  was  succeeded 
by  George  Clark,  at  that  time  senior  counsellor, 
but  soon  after  appointed  lieut.-governor.  Again 
was  revived  the  contest  which  had  ended,  twenty 
years  before,  in  the  victory  gained  by  Governor 
Hunter  over  the  house  of  representatives.  The  co- 
lony being  in  debt,  the  house  voted  to  raise  the  sum 
of  6,000Z. ; but,  in  order  to  prevent  its  misapplica- 
tion, declared,  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  specified  debts.  Qffended  by  fhis 
vote,  Clark  resorted  to  the  expedient  which  had 
usually  been  adopted  to  punish  or  intimidate;  he 
immediately  dissolved  the  assembly. 

At  the  next  election  great  exertions  were  made 
by  the  opposing  parties.  The  popular  party  was 
triumphant.  At  their  second  session  the  house 
voted  an  address  to  the  lieut.-governor,  which  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  In  bold  and  explicit 
language  they  state  some  of  the  vital  principles  of 
free  government,  refer  to  recent  misapplications  of 
money,  and  proceed : 

“We  therefore  beg  leave  to  be  plain  with  yctir 
honour,  and  hope  you  will  not  take  it  an*iss  when 
we  tell  you,  that  you  are  not  to  expect  that  we  will 
either  raise  sums  unfit  to  be  raised,  or  put  what  w* 
shall  raise  into  the  power  of  a governor  to  misapply, 
if  we  can  prevent  it ; nor  shall  we  makeup  any  other 
deficiencies  than  what  we  conceive  fit  and  just  to 
be  paid ; nor  continue  what  support  or  revenue  we 
j shall  raise,  for  any  longer  time  than  one  year ; nor 
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do  we  think  it  convenient  to  do  even  that,  until 
such  laws  are  passed  as  we  conceive  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  who 
have  reposed  a trust  in  us  for  that  only  purpose,  and 
which  we  are  sure  you  will  think  it  reasonable  we 
should  act  agreeably  to ; and  by  the  grace  of  God 
we  shall  endeavour  not  to  deceive  them.” 

With  a body  of  men,  so  resolute  in  asserting  their 
rights,  the  lieut.-governor  wisely  forbore  to  contend. 
He  thanked  them  for  their  address,  and  promised 
his  cordial  co-operation  in  all  measures  calculated 
;o  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  He  gave 
his  assent  to  a law,  providing  for  the  more  frequent 
election  of  representatives;  which  law,  however, 
two  years  afterwards,  was  abrogated  by  the  king. 

But  between  a house  of  representatives  and  a 
thief  magistrate,  deriving  their  authority  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  harmony  could  not  long  subsist.  Mr. 
Clark,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, declared  that  unless  the  revenue  was  granted 
for  as  long  a time  as  it  had  been  granted  by  former 
assemblies,  his  duty  to  his  majesty  forbade  him  from 
assenting  to  any  act  for  continuing  the  excise,  or  for 
paying  the  colonial  bills  of  credit.  The  house  una- 
nimously resolved,  that  it  would  not  pass  any  bill 
for  the  grant  of  money,  unless  assurance  should  be 
given  that  the  excise  should  be  continued,  and  the 
bills  of  credit  redeemed. 

The  lieut.-governor  immediately  ordered  the  mem- 
bers to  attend  him.  He  told  them  that  “ their  pro- 
ceedings were  presumptuous,  daring,  and  unprece- 
dented ; that  he  could  not  look  upon  them  without 
astonishment,  nor  with  honour  suffer  the  house  to 
sit  any  longer;”  and  he  accordingly  dissolved  it. 
Little  more  than  a year  had  elapsed,  since  the 
members  were  chosen  ; but  in  that  time  they  had, 
by  their  firm  and  spirited  conduct  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  merited  the  gratitude  of  their 
Constituents. 

About  this  time,  a supposed  “ negro  plot”  occa- 
sioned great  commotion  and  alarm  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  fires,  most 
of  which  were  evidently  caused  by  design,  first  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  citizens. 
Terrified  by  danger  which  lurked  unseen  in  the 
midst  of  them,  they  listened  with  eager  credulity  to 
the  declaration  of  some  abandoned  females,  that  the 
negroes  had  combined  to  burn  the  city,  and  make 
one  of  their  number  governor.  Many  were  ar- 
rested and  committed  to  prison.  Other  witnesses, 
not  more  respectable  than  the  first,  came  forward ; 
other  negroes  were  accused,  and  even  several  white 
men  were  designated  as  concerned  in  the  plot. 

When  the  time  of  trial  arrived,  so  strong  was  the 
prejudice  against  the  miserable  negroes,  that  every 
lawyer  in  the  city  volunteered  against  them.  Igno- 
raut  and  unassisted,  nearly  all  who  were  tried  were 
condemned.  Fourteen  were  sentenced  to  be  burned, 
eighteen  to  be  hung,  seventy-one  to  be  transported, 
and  all  these  sentences  were  executed.  Of  the 
whites  two  were  convicted  and  suffered  death. 

All  apprehension  of  danger  having  suosnieu,  many  I 
Degan  to  doubt  whether  any  plot  had  in  fact  been 


concerted.  None  of  the  witnesses  were  persons  of 
credit;  their  stories  were  extravagant  and  often  con- 
tradictory; and  the  project  was  such  as  none  but 
fools  or  madmen  would  form.  The  two  white  men 
were  respectable ; one  had  received  a liberal  educa- 
tion, but  he  was  a catholic,  and  the  prejudice  against 
catholics  was  too  violent  to  permit  the  free  exercise 
of  reason.  Some  of  the  accused  were  doubtless 
guilty  of  setting  fire  to  the  city ; but  the  proof  of 
the  alleged  plot  was  not  sufficiently  clear  to  justify 
the  numerous  and  cruel  punishments  that  were  in- 
flicted. 

In  April,  1740,  the  assembly  again  met.  It  had 
now  risen  to  importance  in  the  colony.  The  ad- 
herence of  the  representatives  to  their  determination 
not  to  grant  the  revenue  for  more  than  one  year, 
made  annual  meetings  of  the  assembly  necessary. 
This  attachment  to  liberty  was  mistaken  for  the 
desire  of  independence.  Lieut -governor  Clark, 
in  a speech  delivered  in  1741,  alludes  to  " a jealousy 
which  for  some  years  had  obtained  in  England,  that 
the  plantations  were  not  without  thoughts  of  throw- 
ing off  their  dependence  on  the  crown.” 

In  1743,  George  Clinton  was  sent  over  as  go- 
vernor of  the  colony.  Like  most  of  his  predecessors 
he  was  welcomed  with  joy;  and  one  of  his  earliest 
measures  confirmed  the  favourable  accounts  which 
had  preceded  him,  of  his  talents  and  liberality.  To 
show  his  willingness  to  repose  confidence  in  the  peo- 
ple, he  assented  to  a bill  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
present  and  all  succeeding  assemblies.  The  house 
manifested  its  gratitude  by  adopting  the  measures 
he  recommended  for  the  defence  of  the  province 
against  the  French,  who  were  then  at  war  with 
England. 

In  1745,  the  savages  in  alliance  with  France 
made  frequent  invasions  of  the  English  territories. 
The  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  desert  Hosick; 
Saratoga  was  destroyed ; the  western  settlements  of 
New  England  were  often  attacked  and  plundered. 
Encouraged  by  success,  the  enemy  became  more 
daring,  and  small  parties  ventured  within  the  su- 
burbs of  Albany,  and  there  laid  in  wait  for  prisoners. 
It  is  even  said  that  one  Indian,  called  Tomonwile- 
mon,  often  entered  the  city  and  succeeded  in  taking 
captives. 

Distressed  by  these  incursions,  the  assembly,  in 
1746,  determined  to  unite  with  the  other  colonies 
aud  the  mother  country  in  an  expedition  against 
Canada.  They  appropriated  money  to  purchase 
provisions  for  the  army,  and  offered  liberal  bouuties 
to  recruits.  But  the  fleet  from  England  did  not 
arrive  at  the  appointed  time ; the  other  colonies  were 
dilatory  in  their  preparations,  and  before  they  were 
completed,  the  season  for  military  operations  bad 
passed  away.  A sufficient  account  of  which  Las  been 
already  given  in  the  histories  of  the  other  colonics. 

Early  in  the  next  year  a treaty  was  concluded, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  for  a short  period  relieved 
from  the  burdens  and  distresses  of  war.  And  no- 
thing of  very  great  importance  took  place  from 

1'  this  period,  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  of  which  a general  history  will  be  given. 
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